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THE PROPOSED CHRISTIAN AMEND- 
MENT FTO THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION. 


[Read to the Firal indepen Society of Tuleda, Dec. 3, 
dd. 


The following Cull for à Nativadl Convention, to 
be convened in Cincinnati on January 31, 1872, for 
the purpose of securing such an amendment! to the 
United States Constitution as shall make Christianity 
a part of the fundamental law of the land, has been 
made public through the daily press; and the move- 
ment it representa ia so evidently assuming an impor- 
tance which it is impossible to recognize too fmnkly 
or too soon, that I propose to make it the subject of 
my morning's address. The copy of the Call which 
I shall read is taken from the Cinrinnati Gzette of 


December 0 :— 
AUALL FORA 


National Convention, 
TO MEET IN THOM HALL. 
CINCINNATI, Os JANUARY m, 1872, 


1 
Govenxukvr 18 INSTITUTED FOR MAN AS AN IN- 
tellvetual, social, and moral, and roligivua being. It corres- 
ponds to his whole nature. It 1s Intended to protect and ad- 
vance the higher a» well as the lower interests of humanity. 
It acte for {ta legitimate purposes when it watches over do- 
mveetic life, and seserte and. enforces the sanctlty of the mar- 
ringe bond: when It watches over intellect and education. and 
fornlwhes means for doveloping al] the faculties of the mind; 
when It frowns on profnneness, lewdnves, the desecration of 
tho Sabbath, and other crimes which injure woclety chiefly by 
weakening moral and religious sentiment, and degradtug the 
character of a people. 

Acting for auch purposes, government &honld be established 
on moral principles. Moral priuctples of conduct are dutor- 
mined by nioral relations, Tho relations of a nation to God and 
His moral lawa are clear and definite: 1. A nation ſe the 
creature of God. 3. [tla clothed with anthority derived from 
God. 8. It la under the dominion of Jesus Ubriet, the ap 
pointed Ruler of uations. 4. It ia subject tothe Mible, the 
special revelation of the moral law, In constituting aud ad- 
ministering Ita government, then, n nation is under obligations 
to acknowledge God asthe author of Its exivtence and the 
source of Ite authority, Jeunes Chriat aa Hà ruler, and the Bible 
a* tho fuintalo of tts Jaws, snd the suprane rule of ite com- 
duet. 

Upto the (ime of the adoption of the National Constttutten, 
ackuuwiedgments of this kind wore made by all the Statea, 
"They are yet made by many of the States. And in the actual 
administration of the National Government the principle l» 
admitied. But the fundamental law of the nation. the Con- 
«tration of the Une States, on which our G wernmen! rests, 
and according 10 which ji ix to be administered, falle ro make 
fally and explicitly any euch scknowlodgment. This falinro 
has fostered among ue mivchlevous ideis like the following: 
The nation. ar euch, bns no r lallons 10 Gnd; ite authority 
has no higher source than the will of the people; government 
V4 lostituted only for the lower wants of man; (ho State goon 
beyond ita sphere when it educaiex religiously, or legislate» 
Sgulunt profanity or Sabbath desecritlou, 


TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORR, JANUARY 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


The National Association which hay been furmed for the 
purpose of securing such an amendment to the Constiiution 
as will remedy thie great defect, and Indicate that this lea 
Christian nation, and place a!) Christian Jaw», Inatitation 
and usages in our Government on an undeniable legal basiw 
in the fundam^ntal law of the nation, invites af American cit- 
{zens who favor sach an amendment, wIthont distinction of 
party or creed, to meet at Thoms’ Hall, Cinciunatl, January 
$1, 1872, at 2 o'e'ock P. M. 


WILLTAM STRONG, 
U. 8. Supreme Court, 
President of the National A«soclation. 


VICE PRESIDENTS, 


ills Excelleney, John W. Geary, Governor of Ponnsylvania, 

Hla Excellency, John W. Stewart, Governor of Vermont. 

His Excellency, James M. Harvey, Governor of Kansas. 

The Hon. Jame» Pollock, ex-Qovernor of Pennaylvania. 

The Hon. Marshall Jewell, ox-Governor of Connecticut. 

The Hoo. Win. Murray, Supreme Conrt of New York, 

Felix R. Bruno, 1 Itteburgh, Pennsylvania. 

George H. Stewart, É«q.. Philadelphia. Penn«ylvaala. 

John Alexander, Esq., Philadelphia, P«nosylvania. 

Charles (i, Nazro, Ret: Boston, Musssachnsetis. 

"Thomas W. Bicknell, Bsq.. Commlaslorer of Public Schools, 
Rhodo lrland. 

James W. Taylor. EA Newburgh, New York. 

Prof. ade Lewis. LL. D.. Union College, Now York. 

Prof. dufine HI. Seelye, D. D., Amberat College, Massachu- 
pelle. 

The Right Rev. Charlee P. Mellyalne, D. D., LL, D.. Blehop 
of the Diocese of Obio. 

The Rev, A. A. Miner, D. D., President of Taft's College, 
Mavaachnactts, 

The Rev, Jonathan Edwards, D. V.. Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Rev. J. H. Met]vsine, D. D., Newark, New Jersey, 

Prof, O. N. Stoddard, LL. D., Wouster Univeralty, Ohio, 

The Rov. M. Simpson, D. D.. tilahop of the Methodist. Epir- 

1 Church. 
e Ror. J. Blanchard, D, D., President of Wheaton Col- 


lege, jove, 
ohn 5. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the Stare Normal Schoal, 
New Joreey. 

The Right Rev, John B. Kerfoot, D. D., Bishop of the Dio- 
epse of Pitsburg. 

The Right Kev. P. D. Huntington, D. D., Hiehup of the Djo- 
cove of Central New York, 

The Kev. T. L. Cuyler. D. D.. Brooklyn. 

The Kev, Levi Scott, D. D., Bishop of tue M. E Church. Del- 


ware. 
The following gentleman of Cinclnos! concur in rhe fore- 
going call: 
The Rev. E. D. Morris, D. D, 
The Rev. A A. E. Taylor, 
‘Tue Rav. B. P. Avdolott. D. D. 
The Rev. A. 
The Rev. Joseph Chester. 
"The Rev. C. E. Babb, D. D. 
The Rey. A. D. Mayo, D. D. 
Samuel N, Fisher, Rey. 
A. H. McGuffey. Reg. 
II. A. Morrill, Esq- 
Win. Strunk, Esq. 
The Rev. C. H. Ta rlor, D, LA 
Tho Rev. O. A. Mille. 
‘Tue Rev. Renden Jeffery, D. D. 
4vhn Shiliito, Bwq. 
'T ,e Hon, D. K. Ente, 
Peter Ultron, Enq. 
‘The Rev. Thomas 8. Yocom, 
The Rov. Geo. F. B bec. 
‘The Right Rev. Chas. P. Mellvuine, D, D. 
J. H. Feldwirch, Enq. 
The Rev. C. Saure, 
Tue Hon. W. Vanilamm. 
The Hon. M. B. Hagans. 
‘The Rev. Chas. L. Thompson. 
enry Martin, Esq. 

Tue itev. W. H. French. 
‘The Kev, IL H. George. 


This whole document is prepared with consummate 
ability, and slows a thorough knowledge of the state 
of the average Protestant mind. Unprepared as the 
Protestant public may be to-day to carry out the plans 
of this Convention, there is litle or nothing in the 
Gall itself that any thoroughly Orthodox believer 
would venture to dissent from. It does but state the 
commonplaces of bis creed, as applied to govern- 
tment. + It does but lay down consecutively aud clear- 
ly the propositions to which he listens with aequies- 
cence every Sunday. The singularity of the Call 
does not lie in its enunciation of any novel principles 
or idens, but e in the armeal of a purpose to curry 
old, uU er accepted. doctrines (nto. practice, The 
first three paragraphs of the Call would be immedi. 
ately assented to by nine Orthodox believers in every 
ten, even here in America; the dissent would begin 
to be heard ut the fourth nnd tast pamgrph. They 
are not prepared us yet for such à step as it proposes, 
Hence E say that the document has been. drawn up 
with consummate ability—with admirable shrews 
ness, aagncity, and taet. Er first rehearses with sober- 
ness the A B C of the Protestant Christian gospel, 
receiving the listeners spontaneous assent; it then 
simply summons him to aet out his admitted convic- 
tions, and ‘square his conduct with bis professions 
This ia the gist of the Call. It states conceded prem- 


ises, and simply draws out theirconelusion. It takes 


the Christian public at its word, and (quietly demanda 
performunce of it, [t recites the Christian catechism 
concerning governuient, and simply enjoins obeilience 


0, 1872, 


fine the anined. 


to it. That is all. But there is terrible power inis 
in its simple logic, as eventa will show. 

Now I believe that this Call titly expresses the 
character of the movement from which it bas pro- 
ceeded. I believe that this movement is the most 
honest, the mast earnest, the moat luwical, and thoss 
fore the most formidable, of all movements now mir- 
rying on within the limite of the Christian Cungeh 
of this country. II is exceedingly impolitic, in enn 
sense of the word, for it must, In proportion to Th 
success, excite, intense opposition by its very open- 
ness; but impolicy is never the fault of hypocrites, 
Tt is also exceedingly fanatical : bnt fanaticism men 
means intense devotion to ideas which you and T do 
not believe in. Every inan of intense convictiona la 
a fanatic to all who disagree with him. The men 
who are at the bottom of this movement must ba 
grimly and dangerously in earncat—devotees of theie 
idea—fanntics of the old Inquisitorial stamp, who, If 
they had the power, would relentlessly put you te 
the mck for rejecting their gospel, not they 
are harder-hearted than other men, but because they 
would think themselves doing God service by de 
stroying heretics. I doubt not there are many cool: 
er beaded Christians who wonld hold these fanatics 
back, and advise a more wary and motlenite course : 
but, widely as I differ from them, and sternly ua 1 
would oppose them, I yet respect the earnestness 
which despises caution, und the singleness of purpose 
which detesta a double-faced expediency. It is Yhese 
out-and-out Christians who propose, not to wait to 
convert India, but forthwith to Christianize America 
and extirpate the heathenismn at their own door,— 
who mean to waste no time on the mere outworks of 
the enemy, but to attack him in bis very stronghold, 
—that excite in my own mind, I confess, à sentiment 
of personal respect that I cannot feel towards the 
colder-blooded Christiana whose faith is feeble enough 
to save them from such fanaticism. There isa dash 
of heroism about this muh assault on the very citadel 
of American liberty that commands my admiration, 
even while it fires every instinct und energy of restat» 
ance, Who these men are that are the leading spirits 
of the movement, I lo not know; but E suspect thats 
the titled signers of the Call are not its real origina. 
tors, Be this as it may, they are men in earnest, who 
denerve to be met in earnest; and what I have to «ny 
will be in earnest. 

First, then, let me any that T regard thia proposed 
change in the Constitution ns distinctively a CAriatian 
Amenibnent, It aims to make the nation a professed- 
ly Christian nation, and the government u profeased- 
y Christian. government; and it aims todo this by 
the express recognition in the National Constitution 
of distinctively Christian ideas. Now I am well 
aware that many excellent and liberal people think 
me strangely perverse and wilful and one-sided in 
giving 15 the Christian name to the riridly Ortho- 

ox. "Mr. Abbot,” they say, “makes his own arbi- 
trary definition of Christianity, und then fires awny at 
his man of straw with great pertinacity; but he never 
hits at all what we mean by Christianity. Ie is very 
unreasonable in thus abandoning the good with the 
bad, and refusing to make so plain a distinction as 
that between the true and the fie Christianity“ 
Now the reply I would urge to this curious charge is, 
that I have not made any definition of Christianity at 
all; that no individual has any right to make nny ; 
that,through the utterances and history of the Christ- 
ian Church, it bas made its own definition; that I sim- 
ply accept this definition ready-made to my hand; 
and that these good people, evolving some other dotl- 
nition of Christianity out of their own moral con- 
sciousness, are the only ones. who have arbitrarily 
defined it, No man has any business to make “his 
own (lefinition " of it, any more than hc bas to make 
his own definition of a hippopotamus, If you want 
to define the animal, observe it, and let. your defini- 
tion e its qualities as nn objective fact of Na- 
ture, If you sit down by yourself and philosophize 
over the hippopotamua, you may turn out an adinim- 
ble definition that has only one defect—3i wili not de- 
That is the trouble with these critics 
of mine, ‘They dive into the depths af their own 
minds, and bring out a beautiful definition of —thecir 
own dreams It no more detines Christianity as one 
of the facts of history than it defines. Bunk ITIN 
Monument. I should he ashamed to confess that T 
had “wy own definition of Christianity,” for the con- 
fession would convict me of greatignorance of the 
true laws of scientific definition. Definitions ary 
learned, not made —learned by observation aud study 
of facts as they are, not made by e priori speculation 
on What the facts ought to be, The great Cliristian 
Church bay defined itself in history, und dengel 
Christianity by the nceumnlated labore of ite greatest 
minds in the nniversallv accepted Forimulariea of Diti, 


— — — 


—the creeds and confessions on which Catholics and 
Protestants are ey pest These are the defini- 
ecept; and I wake none, . 
* when I sve a body of men uniting to 
amend our National Constitution by the incorpora- 
tion of these universally recognized and accepted 
Christian ideas, 1 say that the proposed amendment 
fea Chrütiun one, Nor is this characterization of 
the attempt a matter of mull consequence, It brings 
home to the mind the fact thut CHRISTIANITY 18 TO- 
DAY ENDEAVOHING TU REVOLUTIONIZE THE AMERI- 
CAN GERN MRT. "hat is theactual fact. It is not 
a simple Amendment, following other Amendments 
us supplementary Lo the Constitution, that is aimed 
at, No—what is desired and sought by this move- 
ment is THE CHANGE OF THE PREAMBLE ITSELP, 
AND A CORRESPONDING CHANGE TIDLOUGIIOUT. TILE 
ENTIRE CONSTITUTION, BO THAT NOTH MAY BE MADE 
CONBISTENTLY CHRISTIAN, AND NO LONGER HEMAIN 
PURELY SECULAR, That this statement is true, will 
appear from the Memorial which, as adopted origin- 
ally at the Pittsburgh Convention, it is the object of 
the approaching Cincinnati Convention to recom- 
mend to the people for signature, It resds us fol- 


Jows — 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repreeentatioes 
Congress Assembled ; 


We, citizens of the United States, respectfully ask your hon. 
orable budlea to adopt measures for amending the Conerftul ion 
of the United Status ou as to read, in euhstance, as follows: 

»Wo, the people of the United Slater, humbly acknowledg- 
Ing Almighty God as the source of all authority and power jo 
civil Government, the Lord Josue Ubriet sa the Ruler among 
the Natione, and his revealed will a» of supremo authority, ta 
order to constitute & Christian Government, and In urdor lo 
form a more perfect unlon, vatsbilsh Justice, enente domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the cummoa defenee, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secare tbe Inallenable rights and blessings 
of lite, liberty, and the pursait of happinena to ourselves, onr 
posterity, and all the inhabitants of the land, do ordain and 
establish thie Constitution fur the United States of Auerica," 

And we further ask that such changes be introduced into 
tho body of the Conetituilon aa may be necessary to give effect 
Vo those amendments in the presnible. 


Nothing can be plainer than that the contemplated 
change, if made, will involve a PourricaL REVOLU- 
TION of the most sweeping and profound chaneter. 
It wiil be the overthrow of the Free Republic and 
the erection of a Christian Theocracy in its stead. It 
will be the formal abolition of the great riaciple of 
the separation of Church and State, to which we owe 
the unparalleled civil liberty we enjoy. It will be 
the restoration to power and influence of the Christ- 
ian clergy, as the recognized pricathood of a Christian 
State, lt will be, sooner or later, the destruction of 
the rights of free speech and a free press, in the inter- 
eet of Orthodoxy. [t will be the return of the Dark 
Ages, of the persecution of science and free thought, 
of the frightful tyranny of ecclesiastical domination 
over tbe mind, the conscience, und the heart of the 

ple. In short, it will be the utter and disastrous 
failure of the great American experiment of tree 
ular government, and the earlier or later rehabilita- 
tion of ecclesiastical despotism, 

Ifa degree of bigotry should ever be developed in 
this country &uftlciently intense to earry tlie proposed 
“amendwent” of the Constitution, it will be intense 
énough to enforce these natural and inevitable conse- 
quences of it. Low must we meet it? I um no lover 
of the spirit which hastily appeals to force às the ar- 
biter of controversy. I would Oppose the adoption 
of uny such “amendment by every penceable means 
that could be devised. But if Christian bigotry, em- 
ulsting the spirit of Secession, should opea fire on a 
new Fort Sumter, and should succeed with mad fa- 
naticism in destroying the constitutional gunruntees 
of our religious libertlés, it could be met in no other 
way than the Rebels would have been met, in cuse 
thoy had captured Washington, amended the Consti- 
tution to suit thenwelves, and seized upon the whole 
machinery of our government, Wonld the North 
have submitted even in this dire extremity? Onyht 
it to have submitted? No—a tbonsand ‘times qo! 
The nation would have fonght us never before to 
Conquer back its ruvished freedom, So should it be 
now. We must repel these mad attempts at any cost, 
We can never subinit to the murder of Liberty; We 
inust defend her—peuceably if we can, forcibly if we 
must, We must make the reign of ecclesiastical des- 
Polism on this continent impossible. Ruther than 
Bee that day dawn upon us, every man who loves free- 
dom and civilization and the inte rity of the human 
soul will shoulder his musket, and march to his death 
an willingly as he would to à guy snd joyous feast. 
Better that our run red with blood, 
and our proud cities be laid more low than poor Chi: 


Meet, than behold the glory of this Great Republic 
thus snatched like a star from heaven, and the bloody 
banner of the Cr waving 
Capitol where now stands, benign and pure, the god- 


deas of Universal Liberty, 


all this seem to you the excited declamation 
of a mere enthusiast? No matter, You have but to 
trace out for yourselves the natural, the inevitable 
consequences of this open crusade of Christianity 
Against Freedom, if hy our negligence or apathy or 
stupidity it is permitted to succeed, Look for a mo- 
ment at the principles for the spread of which this 
Convention A summoned, 

very first words of the Call I have read to you 
are a bold denial of the first principles of American 
Liberty. "GovEHNMENT 18 INSTITUTED Fon MAN.” 


| for. 


THE INDEX. 


Note the words. For Man—uot ôy Mun! Yet the 
Declaration of Independence proclaims (bat, "Lo ae- 
cure these [human] rights, governinents are institut. d 
among men, deriring their juat nie. from tke onsent 
" e garerned." The very firat words, then, of this 
Christin Call are a repudiation of free goverun ent 
—n confession uf treasou to the Republic. 


" ! 
But perhaps you think Loverstrain the point ; it may 


not be just to lay such emphasis on the little word 
Very well. Læt us rend further, “Government 
is instituted for man as un intellectual, moral, and 
social, and religions being.“ Thut is, [civil] yovern- 
ment is to extend over his mind, his conscicuce, his 
home, his inmost spirit. Even his relizivn Is not ex- 
empt fn m the control of government, which (so runs 
the Call) "frowns on profunencss, lewdnes&, the des- 
ecration of the Sabbath, &, Ke.“ That is, men shall 
be punished by haw foraupposed offences against God's 
dignity, whether by the careless, irreverent use of his 
nume, or by doing on Sunday anything that shall be 
adjudged “desecration”? by the restored. priesthood. 

Sunday laws, and laws against profanity, shull be 
enforced as religious regulutions, Hence the first 

Amendment t the Constitution, which prohibits 

Congress to establish any religion at all, will be 

“amended " out of existence forthwith. 

But I pass on, and will read further still. 1. A 
nation is the creature of God. 2. It is clothed with 
authority derived from God, 3. It is under the do- 
minion of Jesus Christ, the appointed Ruler of na- 
tions. 4. It is subject to the Bible, the special reve- 
lation of the moral law.” Here are four immeasura- 
ble, unfathomable falschoods. On the contrary— 
1. A nation is the creature of Mun. 2. It is clothed 
with no authority not derived from himself. 3, It is 
not under the dominion of Jesus Christ or " other 
usurper, 4. It is no more subject to the Bible than 
it is to the Koran or the Book of Mormon. These 
counter-propositions are all implied in the saying of 
the Declaration of Independence that governments 
“derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed." The proposed "amendment" involves 
the overthrow ef the Declaration of Independence 
root and bianch, and the erection in its stead of the 
dismal catechisin of the Westminster Assembly as 
the law of the land. 

I might go on, and quote the Call clause by clanse 
to show that every line, every word, every syllable, 
is dictated by bostilily to the grand, universal prin- 
ciples on which this “free government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,” is based, I repeat it 
most emphatically, the proposed“ amendment " con- 
templates neither more nor less than a complete Po- 
LITICAL lEVOLUTION, Nota single principle of free 
government would be left, Christianity is conspiring 
aguind the existence of the Stite—n& openly, us viru- 
lently, and, I believe in my very soul, ax dangerously, 
ue did the now extinct Slave’ Power of the South. 
This Call fora National Convention is a new Urdi- 
nance of Secession. It showa us that here, in. the 
very heart of the Great Republic, we have g domes- 
tic foe in the Christian Church, conspiring openly 
and with deadly hatred against the whole framework 
of our pulitical institutions; and it is even now try- 
ing to fire the Christian heart with the flames of 
treason, The parallel is complete. The Church 
prociaims the absolute dominion of Jesua over the 
nation, and teaches that every citizen belongs to him 
body and soul ; what is tbis but to procluim once 
more the exploded infamy of “ roperty in man?” 
It is slavery still that aima the deadly blow nt the 
national existence. Once it was slavery af tbe body ; 
now it is slavery of the mind. Phe difference is no- 
thing—the principle is essential] y the same, ‘The con- 
flict is between Christianity und Freedom—between 
the Christian. Church and the Republic—etween 
the Christian Creed and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, The object of the attack is un absolute Polit- 
ical Revolution—the subversion of all. republican 

rinciples and the triuinph of spiritual despotism. 
^t ihe true nature of the contict be oneec under- 
stood, and the dunger is past. 

„But the nature of the conflict is not understood. 
Nor is the danger past, The list of appended signa 
tures is the most alarming feature of the cut, Here 
is a body of men, all distinguished in their various 
walks of Vife—ull educated—all fntluentinl—All repre- 
sentative, It should seem as if such men as these 
should know better whut they are about. But the 
are undoubtedly ijmorant of the real tendency of their 
attempt. Governors and Ex-Governors, c ed and 
other officinls—Presidenta and Professors, Bishopa 
and Clerzymen—these men do not know What a ter- 
rible 3 of this country they are in dunger of 
producing. Nor can they be aware of the trenson 
they are committing against their country. They 
are swept into this movement by cuuses deeper than 
they comprehend, and know nothing of the true na- 
ture of the uneasiness which makes them join it. 
They little pereeive that Christianity feels "Er des- 
perately endongeicd in this country, and that this is 
a wild effort at sclf-preservation. A few of them 
ay understand the real state of the cause; but the 
majority of them are sUpportines they know not what. 
They are doubtless cond men; but they are ignorant 
about matters of which their ignorance will cost their 
country dear, 

Here lies the terrible dancer of this movement ; 
not that the men engaged in it are evil-intentioned 
men—far from it!—but that thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of people just as good as these are all 
ready to be swept into a movement of whose final is- 
due they have nut the faintest concention. The real 
Callses of the movement are the barnn felt by good, 
honest Christians at tlie rapid apre ad of liberal ideas, 
and their own conscious inability to cope with them 
by argument or scholarship, Hence, as a last maor, 


they look to the influence of a civil government made 
nyc Pe to stay the " Hood of infidelity." But they 
dream not of the terrible nature of the agency they 
are invoking, or the avalanche they are letting loosa 
upon the country. Once admit this issue between 
Christianity and Freedom into politics, and the heat of 
posten it will 1 can only be guessed. nt by the 
U 


story of the pust. I shudder to think of it. The 
latent bigotry slumbering in the hearts of the evan- 
gclical portion of our population, who now good-na- 
turedly laugh at the wild project, will be awakened 
most dangerously if it begins to be à living issue-—it 
they are called upon at the polls to side eitlier with 
their “Savior” or against bim. Liberals are just us 
short-sighted in the matter as the Orthodox ; neither 
party realizes the crisis: beth are drifting along to n 
perfect mnelstróm of atrile. That u large party on 
cach «ide will be ultimately formed, if the agitation 
increases (and E think it will), is hardly doubtful to 


‘any close observer of the times. There is danger, 


great danger, inuiinent danger, in this movement 
there is dinger in meeting it, still more danger in not 
meetiug it. The finul success of the movement enn- 
not for one moment be thought of; i* will aurely fail. 
Yet the embers of religious bigotry are burning un- 
recived, beneath the covering ashes of apparent in- 
itference, in thousands of Protestant hearta all about 
us. It will take but a strong breeze to kindle them 
into a blaze, The Catholics will for their own enda 
favor the scheme; and in the course of time they 
will uume direction of it. These Protestants are 
unconscious accomplices of Rome. 

Jf there is one thing more surprising than another 
in that list of names, and one that gives great force to 
what I have been saying, it ia the fact that the Uni- 
tarians and the Universalist, the two so-called “Lib- 
eral Christian" sects, are both represented on it. 


Rev. A. D. Muyo, of Cincinunti, isa Unitarian, Rev. 
A. A. Miner, D. D., isa Universalist. I confess to be- 
ing awiuzed at seeing their names there, Surely, if the 


most liberal! sects of Christianity are not exempt 
from tliis terrorof free thought, —if even distinguished 
menibers of these accts can be frightened into such a 
movement, what must be expected frum the uverage 
church-goer? T was nor prepared to see such an evi- 
dence of what I have all along believed, namely, that 
the recruits of i his aggressive Christian 7 exist in 
unsuspected multitudes all about us. ]t is A melan- 
choly und startling revelation, And the fact that 
these “ Liberal Christians" are more willing, as Dr. 
Bellows in my own hearing once declared. he was, 
“to go with Orthodoxy in any form rather than with 
the icals,” shows how little the army of freedom 
can count upon any one who clings to the most dilu- 
ted form of Christianity. The great mass of church- 
going people ure pretty sure to be dmwu into tha 
inovement, if the ngitution goes on. But I can hard- 
ly yet believe that a majority of the Unitarinns ure 
prepared or can be prepared to go 80 hopelessly back 
into bondage as Mr. Mayo haa done. The tradition 
of liberty is still, I think, too strong among them. 
But Dr, Channing might well blush to sec a Unita- 
riun put his name to sucli a Call as this, 

Friends, I believe that the danger from this more- 
ment is 30 real and great, that we cxunot. bexin 100 
soon to meet it. The most active efforts should be 
made to unite all those who would oppose such a 
false “ reform " as this, in a single organizatiun—very 
loose, yet sufficient for working purposes. We cun- 
not tell. how soon this matter mny cowe toa vote. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." The Lib- 
eral Alliance of Toledo furnishes a model for just the 
kind of orgunizatious that should be multipliod from 
Muine to Oregon, And without waiting till the Christ- 
jan petition receives enough signatures to wem im- 
portant, a counter-petition should be immediately cir- 
culated, The days of inditerentism must be nearly 
over, unless we intend to allow ourselves to be sur- 
prised and captured, Do not think me a croaker or 
un alarmist; Ido bnt warn you ngainst a danger that 
Will soon become visible to every eye, „ Fore warned 
is forc-armed." If the Liberals of the Country are 
earnest and watchful, they may yet dissipate, b. 
prompt and speedy action, a cloud that bears a hurri- 
cane in ila bonnn. For the sake of pesce and ha- 
munity, I hope most curnestly that the sense of a falso 
security may not lull the radicals of the land into 
npatliy or listlessness; for the consequences of inne- 
tion now may bring upon the country miseries thut 
it turns one sick to conteinplite, Never before did I 
feel such an overwhelming conviction of our common 
duty to educate the people. betinex, Show them the 
true nature of this movement, and it will not receive 
A majority of votes, Leuve them in ignorance of it, 
and it is impossible for him who loves his fellow-men 
to look into the future without di«ma . Let us all 
do, every man in his place, what little he enn for the 
spread of liberal ideus, and for the quickening in all 
hearts of the great love of human freedom, For in 
the genial atmosphere ot liberty alone can humanity 
bear its finest fruita, or grow most beautifully upward 
towards the skies, 


————— 
LIBERTY OF SPEECH, 


From the N. Y. Christian Uulon, of Dec, 6, 1871] 
Tite Lxpex quotes the following paragraplis :— 
The Nifional stantord reports Dr. Hartol as staring that 
" Mr. Beecher snys he hae thoughts tou far fn advance of pub- 
lie sen! lawnt for pirement pubiica: ion. -Christian Register, 
Nu par-nt wan d wrong tds Wire child hy forcing upon Iia 
tender inexperiouey ull the kuowl “dye which ble wianlioud 
holds. Just as bad le tho Wrong done by the teacher who ig- 
nores the conditions and wania of bis fock, and forces strong 
Meat upon batea, You mant give according to men's capacity 
to receive; otherwise you do oot really give atall, But all 
wach reticence aud withholding must be simply as a tempora- 
' 1 p |. 


— 
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ofbigher views. Nothlug is to be accepted sa s Bua) restiug- 
place save the truth and the whole truth. HA, (nion. 
Upon these Tug Inpex remarks :— 

There {4 something Inexpreasibly eaddoning in sach avow- 
ale as these. To bo auro, Mr. Beecher has the oxample of Je- 
sun in hie favor (if we trust the untrue! worthy fourth gospel): 
—T have yet many things to way to you, hut ye cunno! boar 
them now.“ A public teacher of religion, speaking to mixed 
andionces containing porsona of all grades of In'elligenco, is 
morally bound to give bly highest and best thought, leaving 
to bia hvarers the responsibility of rejecting the truth. Ho ds 
at least bound to offer tt, Thero le great and grave danger 
that be may decelve himself in withholding M. that he may 
be ewiyed more thao he l» willlag to confosa to himself by the 
fear of incurring anpopularity, of diminivbing bi- Influence, 
of losing place and the honor of mon, Such a confession aa 
the shove must deprive Mr. Beecher's preaching of al! bold 
upon the trathJoving and the intelligent, for it reveals a polit- 
ir manipalation of truth that throws over everything he says 
the suspicion of Insincerity. What else bot thie has been tho 
excuse of prieatcraf lu a)! ages for keeping the multlindce in 
ignoranco* We want to honor Mr. Beecher, fur he bas done 
great serricch to the cause of human welfare. Bit we cannot 
withbolda rebuke, far more ead than Indignant, when he 
avows op»nly a principle of action, sa a public teacher, which 
we have seen ngaln and again to work like poleon fn tho souls 
of young ministers, In the name of all meniinens, we do- 
nonncelt,—a&s will every other who has a deeply rooted faith 
ip truth." 


To this we reapectfully reply : 


1, On the one hand, we advocate freedom of speech 
to all who believe that they have truth that men need 
to hear. This right is not impaired by the sup; 
dangerousness of the truth spoken, A man has a 
right t aller novel views, unsettling views, — 2 

y be- 


lar arul wellodd dangemu- views, if he sincere 
lieves thom troe and for the public l His mo- 
tives l, nor is hia name to be- 


cane becuuee his tenets are dangerous. 
Since iio world nome, all ose! views in religion, in 
polities, and. fora. long Uwe, even in science, have 
been highly Wacgerous by the Stand 
Stills. 

The utterance of unpopular truth ought not to put 
an honestand earnest man under a bam, or subject 
him to odium. Moral intolerance and social perse- 
cution for opinion's sske are as wicked and as cruel 
as civil penalties Fines and imprisonments are 
easier to bear than unjust hatred and popular odium 
and social ostracism, for the simple exercise of tha 
right of speaking one's deepest convictions. 

"or exumple, we think Tun Inpex, and the doc- 
trines it unfolds, are about ns far from the truth as 
they can well be. We should regard the prevalence 
of the doctrines it teaches and the banishment of the 
doctrines which it assails, aa a misfortune not easily 
to be measured, Buton that very account we should 
jealously defend Mr, Abbot's right of speech and 
printing. There is no freedom of speech unless men 
are allowed to spenk things which vou do not be- 
lieve, There is liberty of speech under the tyrunt's 
nose, if only one speaks what the despot likes to 
hear. May menapeak what folks do not like to bear? 
Ifa sincere and honest man, such us wc cordially be- 
lieve Mr. Abbot to be, utters dangerous untrüths be- 
lieving them to be benign and necessary truths, he 
not only has a right to do it, but he has u right to 
unharmed in his social and public relations while do- 
Ing it. No man has a right to make him odious on 
account of his opinion, 

We fought too long on the unpopular side of the 

t question of Slavery and Liberty, not to have 


| 
core the right of a manto say 


ry and prepsrative thing. Thore must be constan! progress 
in the development of the hesrer'é capacity. and the n folding 


earned tn thà vary 

whai Um oommentiy does not want to hear, and the 
injudioe of maktae a an» odious for speaking uupop- 
ular iri if we had. if in our power to shut Mr. 
Abbot» lijm, te Drowk his preases, to violently sup- 


press doctrines which wu deem untrue und pernic- 
ious, we would not do it, That Is not the best way 
to combat error. Argument against argument, u bet- 
ter theory "resins! a poor one, larger inductions 
fenus dmnieror onow in ster, better facts, better 


Piilowwphy, bester apirit, furnish the only true and 
uper metho of aiai tbe injury sing from 
| speech, wien omplayed in the cause of-untrath. 


Fede te Lie vory abmosplir through which all 
ela of uidi nd to the world. 

+ yoh sre the truths necessary on the one hand 
tor the community to hear. On the other hand, no 
honorable man should judge another's liberty, One 
has a right to besilent, to form his own judgment of 
the best method of speaking, of the time and circum- 
stances under which he shall speak. If a man 
chooses to pour out all be = ns to have in him, 
unsorted, promiscuous, and al [^ a heap, let him do 
it, but he has no right to demand that every body 
¢lve should upset himself in the same manner. 

“A public teacher of religion, speaking to mixed 

audiences, containing persons of all grades of intel- 
lizence, is morally und to give his highest and 
bent thought, leaving to his hearers the responaibili- 
ty of rejecting the truth.” This is true ofall ripe 
nd settled convictions, but does not touch the real 
matter in hand, All the world is stirred up—Relig- 
^ni, Politics, Economy, Sociology, Morals, Philoso- 
hy, are undergoing fermentation. Men arc in every 
Inte of transition, sometimes holding to facts but re 
seting A philosophy of them, seeing a better form of 
mith growing out of old beliefs but not yet disen- 
ingled from them. Men in some moods see clearly 
‘bit in other moods will disappear. 

We enter a protest against that rash conceit, that 

*adlong impatience, which would make it needful 

andor that a man should empty himself of all hia | 


unripe notions,—that he should every month apread 
his nebula, project his comet, and leave his congre- 
gation of hearers and readers to make the best of his 
celestial miscellany. To say off hand the product of | 
your fancy, without patient waiting and ripening in- | 
to certainty, is Lhe easiest and the most worthless ex- | 
ercise of freedom of speech. We are deluged with 
tmsh. Nay, it is beginning to be unpopular for a 
man to hold anything buck— Let her rush—open 
every gate and aluice—zive her a freshet—no matter 
what—rain, slope, and refuse—let her drive!" Not to 
do this is “moral cowardice "—is " insincerity "—is 
— * untrue to one's convictions," und many other 
dreadful things besides, Because ripe trait is whole- 
some, these men exhort everybody to shake their 
trees, green or ripe, and bolt the unsorted mass upon 
the market. 

Iu regard to Dr. Bartol's alleged statement, it is 
proper for the writer now to speak in the singular 
number. I have only ta say, that I have no great 
store of truths, iu advance of public sentiment; but 
that I have a i many thoughts, before and behind 
and on all sides of public sentiment, But these 
thoughts are changing, Some die out. Somechange 
form. Some prove to be old as the hills. Muny of 
them won't ripen, but drop off worm-bitten. T should 
be ashamed to hide or withhold any TRUTH, of whore 
anthenticity I bad, at length, become satisfied ; bat I 
should be equally ashamed not to put upon probation 
those swarms of thoughts with which this etimulatin 

inspires every thinking man, until time shoul 
show which were truths, which half truths, and 
which tempting illusions. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS MEETINGA 


Comparatively few persons, probably, understand 
what is meant by " Free Religion." ë do not our- 
selves assume to understand it fully, but may be able 
briefly to state some of ite leading teatures. 

The“ Free Religious Aasociation,” ro called, was 
an outgrowth from Unitarianiem, The anomalous 

ition which that denomination held, claiming to 
a Christian church, und yet repudiating the the- 
ological system which fs the basis of the Christian 
faith, especially tlie redemptional office of the author 
of Christianity and the vicarious atonement, led to an 
effort at ita general convention held In Syracuse, in 
1866, to reconcile the apparent inconsistency by the 
adoption ofa creed. This was done, but nt the ex- 
nae of the loss of a few of ita most promising min- 
sters, among them Mr. O. B. Frothicgham, and Mr. 
Francis E. Abbot, and others whose names are not 
familiar to us. Probably the crisis brought these 
nilemen face to fuce with the fact that tho tenn 
Shristianity meant the system of religion as pro- 
pounded by the original Church, or that it meant 
whatever each individual might think that it meunt. 
They took the lutter alternative, and it is probable 
that the leaders of the Free Religious movement will 
say that there is no evidence thut the author of | 
Christianity held a divine mission above other men; 


that his history is too uncertain to make it safe to ac- 
cept the theological system which takes his. name, 
and that the system itself is purely the work of hu- 
man minds, 

But stepping out of the old religious basis, they 
still claim that there is a natural religions spirit in 
man which has in all ages sought for some form of 
expression, and while they adhere to no particular 
system of the past, that they have nevertheless as 
much religion as any sect—in other words, that re- 
ligion is of the person, and that every person has as 
much of it as the organization of the person, aided 
by culture, is vc re of having. They take the name 
of "Free" Religion, because they bave no creed 
whatever, and any person may fellowship with them 
who chooses, whether he be Armenian, Greek, Jew, 
Turk, Christian, or Atheist. In short, that religion 
consists in living good lives, and in adherence to 
truth, honor, justice and love. This digest of the 
Free Religious idea is given from some acquaintance 
with its supporters, and from the address of Mr. 
Frothingham at Young Men's Hall on Thursday 
evening. While we are aware of ite want of fulness, 
we trust tliat it does no injustice. 

As our paper is made up on Friday afternoon, we 
ure necessarily precluded from giving details of the 
meeting on that day. 

[The above is from the Detroit Popular Appeal, a 
new liberal paper very well conducted by Mr. S. B. 
McCracken, and is written with an evident wish to 
be as perfectly fair as it is entirely kind. It is proper 
to add, however, that Mr. Frothingham was not 
present at the Unitarian Conference referred to, hav- 
ing previously lost all confidence in the possibility of 
winning that denomination unequivocally to freedom. 
We are now of the same mind. Furthermore, while 
the members of the Free Religious Association ami- 
cably differ as to the true definition of Christianity, we 
are of the opinion that the Christian Church alone | 
hns any right to define it. We therefore accept its 
definition, and find ourself ruled by it outside of 


Christianity altogether.—Ep.] 
— — — ee — 
Force. force, everywhere force! we ourselves n mys- 
terious l'oree in the centre of that. There is not a 
leaf rotting on the highway but bas force in it; how 
else could it rot Y— Carlyle. 
— —— — — 
The worst way to improve the world is to condemn 
it.—Keatua. 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


, ——"He requested that I would say to you on send- 
ing the money that, opt he has enjoyed the op- 
portunily of reading Tne [Nox all along, when he 
considers the prat importance of it, and how far 
Tus INpex is in advance of other papers called lib- 
eral, which are too apt to give way to some fanati- 
ciam or to accept as legitimate some unwarrantable 
interference with individual liberty, he cannot for- 


bear contributing somethiug," 


——"l havo charge of the Unilarian pulpit hore 
for the present. If you could also furnish me with 
the first seven numbers of your paper, it would be & 
great fuvor. I desire to learn and know the last 
word from your earnest band of thinkers and write; 
altbough I find in Christianity all the food ani 
strength for my spiritual nature nnd rejoice in the 
faith of Jesus Christ.” 


——"I believe you are on the right path. in which 
all crooked and diverging theological tracks must 
finally terminate, no matter how carefully religionista 


may shun it now. We must give up the ‘budding’ 
nl ‘grafting’ process, and develop the moral 
i of God by a practical cultivation of the soil of 


Y 


our humanity." 


——"From some cause or other I did not receive 
my Inpex last week. I do not blame you for it; it 
may be un oversight, or the mail may be at fault, 
Until this omission, I did not know how necessa: 
(be paper was to my weekly measure of enjoyment 
and solid mental improvement." 


——"L um rejoiced to see that your stock subscrip- 
tion increases weekly, and would ladly add to ite 
amount myself, could I afford it. pe your ef- 
tort us à noble warfare against the superstitions and 
bigotry that lave descended to us from past uges.” 


—" Were my purse as full of money as my heart 
of thanks, I would send a good subscription; but 
hlas, I cannot now. [am taking this copy for the 
benetit of my gardener'a family here.” 


— — —ͤ— 
LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer InbkeeNDRNT Nocrerv.—Tha regnisr meetings of thí 
Soclety nre held u the Onkos, in the new Exrngss Mia 
un t. Pla Ni reet, Pn ito tue WitesLek Opera Moves, on 
Sunda: panels. st Why o'cloek, Tue public are cordially 
invited to artend. 


- -—— 
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All recepta of cash will be acknowledged se above, and no 
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do not see their remittances acknowiedged withlu two or 
three woeke after sending, will plenso norii us, 

N. B.—Orders tor Tracts or Sfuyle Numbersof Tus (nose 
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Alied to the same amount without further notice, 
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THE NAKED TRUTH. 


| 


“T då not fear (o follow ont the truth, 
Albeit along the precipice'à edge. 
Let us sposk plain; there Is more force In u&mes 
Than most men dream of; and a lia may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, If !t skulk 
Behind tbe shield of some falr-scemlog name. 
Lot us cal! tyrants fyrante, and malntaln ' 
That only freedom comes by grace of God, I 
And all that comes not by hie grace must fall; i 
For men in earnest have no time to oi 

ny Ug eaves for Lhe naked truth.“ 
nn JAMES Russert, LOWELL. 


he 3udex. 
JANUARY 6, 1872. | 
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THE IMPEACHMENT OF CHRIST- 


Christianity is the great system of faith and prac- 
tice which is organized jn the Christian Church ; and 
its history is the history of the Christian Church. 
Buch, I believe, is the definition which it bas made 
for itself; and such is substantially the only defini- 
tion of it which will abide the test of time, 

Thus defined, I recognize with gratitude the great 
good which Christianity has doue in the past, and is 
to some extent doing in the present. Nothing can 
long endure which has uot struck root into the true, 
the admirable, the everlasting; and Christianity has 
endured for nearly two thousand years. But it is 
a product of humanity, and everything human is 
bora to die, Today Christianity is dying n linger- 
lug death—to be prolonged until its usefulness to the 
world shall Lave been. wholly exhausted. To many 
it is dead already, and the number of these is increas- 
ing day by day, For these I speak, 

Together with great good, Christianity has wrought 
great evil in the world. The good is daily lessoning, 
and the evil becoming daily more marked and more 
pernicious. It is time that some should with sincer- 
ity and openness utter aloud what great multitudes 
ore thinking in the silence of their own souls, even 
though they may be only half conscious of the real 
drift of their own thought. Tbe taught are in ad- 
vance of their teachers. Christianity no longer pro- 
claims the bighest truth, inculcates the purest 
ethics, breathes the noblest spirit, stimulates to the 
grandest life, holds up to the soul and to society the 
loftiest ideal of that which ought to be. It has stood 
still while the race has moved ou. It has become 
the chief hindrance in the path of man to the desti- 
ny marked out tor him in the very laws of his own 
being—the chief obstacle to the realization of those 
magnificent dreams which are the inspiration of his 
wublimest endeavor. Thousands are becoming aware 
of this. For these I speak. 

With all seriousness" hen, and with intense con- 
viotion of the truth, and urgent necessity of what 1 
say, I IMPEACH CHRISTIANITY DEFORE THE BAR OF 
CIVILIZED MANKIND, In the nume of all that ia best, 
noblest and divitest in human nature, I impeach it of 


THE INDEX. 


f 
high crimes and misdemeanors against the peace o! 
the world and the progress of the race towards a freer 
and holier future, And I summon it to appear before 


| this high tribunal of Humanity, to show good cause 


why it shall not stand condemned and sentenced by 
its judge, For it is not I that apeak, but the largest 
mind, the purest conscience, the tenderest heart, and 


| the most earnest spirit of the nineteenth century. 


They bring no tlippant or idle charge, but utter the 
world's grave declaration of independencs of the 
Power tliat has become a Tyranny. 

These are the leading counts of my indictment, 


1. [IMPEACH CHRISTIAN ITX IN THE NAME OF Hu- 


| MAN INTELLIGENCE— 


Because it ia the great organized Superstition of the 
Western world, perpetuating in modern times the 
false beliefs, the degrading fears, and the benumbing 
influences of the Dark Ages—in proportion to its 
power over men paralyzing their intellectual facul- 
ties, kecping them in the bondage of childish fancies, 
and governing them by means of an utterly irration- 
al religious terrorism. 

Because it is the great enemy of science, retarding 
the spread of natural knowledge, opposing new 
truths and discoveries as irreligious, perpetuating 
popular ignorance on all but permitted subjects in 
order that its own empire may,be unshaken, and 
making blind faith in impossible doctrines the high- 
est virtue of the human soul and the only protection 
against terrible yet purely imaginary dangers. 

Because it is the greatest atumbling-block in the 
pathway of civilization, inasmuch as it withdraws 
attention from the natural affairs of this life, con- 
centrales all ils earnest thought on a future life that 
is to be eternal bliss or eternal misery, makea a 
merit of neglect of this world's riches in order “to lay 
up treasures in heaven,” frowns on active enterprise 
as à dangerous devotion to “ carnal things,” and thus 
unfits men for attention to all those objects of hon- 
orable ambition on which the progresa of civilization 
so largely depends. 

2. I IMPEACH CumisTiANITY IN TUR NAME OF 
Human Vinruk— 

Because it appeals to hope and fear as the supreme 
motives of human conduct, holds out promises of an 
eternal heaven as the reward of obedience to its com- 
mands, utters threats of an eternal hell as the punish- 


| ment of disobedience to them, makes ita appeal to 


human selfishness as the proper spring of human ac- 
tion, and consequently undermines and destroys the 
disinterestedness of all high morality, which com- 
mands the right because it is right and forbids the 
wrong because itis wrong, regardless alike of pun- 
ishment aud of reward. 

Because it teaches that the virtue of the “ Savior” 
can be a substitute for the virtue of the "saved," — 
that the “sinner” can be made pure by the righteous- 
ness of another,—that merit and demerit do not be- 
long to the individual, but can be transferred like a 
garment from back to back. Its great doctrines of 
“Depravity” and the “Atonement” are a blank denial 
of the very possibility of personal virtue, 

Because it teaches that the natural penalties of 
Wrong doing can be escaped by "faith in Christ,“ — 
that the consequences of morul evil are neither nee 
essary nor universil—that the law of cause and ef- 
fect does not hold in thé moral world;-and thus 
Weakens the natural auxiliaries of imperfect virtue by 
fostering the delusion lint men can do evil without 
suffering for it. 

Because it enjoins self-abhorrence as the first con- 
dition of the“ salvation" it offers,—makes the denial 
of all “worth or worthiness" in mankind the first 
step in the Christian life, and teaches that Christ. will 
save those alone who have lost all faith in themselves 
and in their own power to escape the just wrath of 
God. It thus strikes a deadly blow at the dignity of 
human nature, extinguishes that noble sentiment of 
self-respect without which all high virtue is im possi- 
ble, and smites men with the leprosy of self-con- 
tempt. It makes them crawl like reptiles before 
Christ—“ their hands on their mouths, and their 
mouthsin the dust.” It is the very abolition of true 
manliness among men, 

Because, by this extinction of self-reapect, it enfee- 
bles the consciousness of humnn rights, and thus 
blights the very idea of natural justice, which is the 
practical recognition of these rights. No man who 
despises himself can respect his fellows or revereuce 
the rights inherent in their very humanity, What- 
ever extinguishes human rights before God will ex · 
tinguish human rights among men. For this reason 
Christianity has always been blind to justice. 


Because, finally, it recognizes no higher law for 
man than the “ revealed will of God.” It thus bases 
all morality on will alone, and says nothing of that 
necessary Nature of Things which determines all mo- 
ral relations. It thus confuses men's ideas of right 
and wrong, and renders impossible that knowledge 
of true ethical principles which is essential to ull en- 
lightened virtue. 

3. I ruPEAcit CrRISTL: NITY IN THE NAME OF 


run HUMAN HEART— 
Because it recognizes no sanctity in natural human 


| affections, but requires that all these aball be subor- 
| dinnted to an unnatural love of Christ as the Savior 


of souls. Ile that loveth futher or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me," “If any man hate 
not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life, he 
cannot be my discipie." 

Because it extends over myriads of sensitive minds 
the blackness and glooin of a horrible theology, tor- 
tures them with a morbid self-reproach for unreal 
transgressions, and fills them with excruciating 
doubts of their final escape from hell,—thus de- 
stroying their happiness, and robbing their life of 
its natural beauty and charm. 

Because it commands supreme love to a God 
whose character ia utterly unlovely—a God whose 
wrath against Lis own children is a "consuming fire,” 
and who plunges the vast majority of them into eter- 
nalagony. It thus degrades the very ides of father- 
hood, by teaching the Fatherhood" of a God whose 
character and acts are as unſutherly as they are in- 
credible. , 

Because it proclaims a " Brotherhood of Man" 
which denies the natural equality essential to all gen- 
uine brotherhood—whlich perverts the natural senti- 
ment of good-will towards all men into an artificial 
and exclusive bond among Christians themselves, 
and into a thoroughly unnatural condescension or 
pity towards all others—which is in fact consistent 
with the harshest injustice and the most frightful 
cruelty towards those who reject the Christian creed. 
It thus degrades and lowers the very idea of brother- 
hood, by calling that the Brotherhood of Man" 
which is simply-a fellowship of Christian believers, 
and which lias been too often in history a fellowship 
of thieves and murdcrers, 

4. I IMPEACH CHRISTIANITY IN THE NAME OF 
HUMAN FREEDUM— 

Because it seta up a despotic authority which, 
whether as Church, gs Bible, or ag Christ, makes 
mana slave in his very soul—an authority which 
shuts upthe human intellect within arbitrarily pre- 
scribed bounda, hands over the human conscience to 
the custody of clerical keepers, and rules all human 
life, individual or social, with an iron rod, 

Because it has always allied itself with despotism 
in civil government, joined with the oppressor in 
keeping the oppressed under foot, and sought to 
maintain ita own supremacy on the ruins of all bu- 
man liberty. 

Because, as Catholicism, it haa been an unmitigated 
spiritual and temporal tyranny, from which many 
centuries of constant struggle have today only par- 
tinlly emancipated the world, 

Because, us Protestantism, it has been au unmiti- 
gated spiritual tyranny, and is even now plotting in 
this free republic to re-establish itself as a temporal 
tyrunny also. 

Because it is the true heir of the ancient Roman 
Imperialism, seeking now as ever to establish and 
maintain an absolute empire over the whole world, 
and to bind the entire human race not only in politi- 
cal, but also in religious bondage. Wherever Christ- 
innity lives, Freedom dies. They cannot both long 
breathe the same atmosphere, 


5. Lastly, I IMPEACH CHRISTIANITY IN THE NAME 
OF HUMANITARIAN HELIGION— 

Because it stands stubbornly in the path of all hu- 
man progress, blocking the way of every movement 
Which aims at the enlargement of human life,—op- 
poses, and has always opposed, every genuine reform 
in human affairs,—consulis only the interests of its 
own creed, and sets ite face like a flint against the 
purely secular education in which, by a quick in- 
stinct, it recognizes the most dangerous enemy of 
this creed. 

Because it teaches the impossibility of Hun anity's 
advance through its own natural exertions, aud in- 
sists that it should rely on supernatural assistance 
alone—thus extinguishing aspiration and drying up 
the fountain head of all progress. 

Because it teaches despair of human nature, as ru- 
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ed, lost, and depraved—incapable of all salvation 
1 that which comes from without, and subject to no 
w of natural development but that of degeneration, 
rrylng it from bad to worse and from worse to 
areh, It thus denies the great, hopeful doctrine of 
omanitarian religion, thut Humanity tends by its 
vu free efforts to grow better as it grows older, and 
emerge from a lower into a higher state in accord- 
ce with natural Jawa, 

Because |t proclaims ideas of God which would 
ive every reflective mind acquainted with modern 
towledge into absolute atheism, were it not that 
odern knowledge itself furnishes the elements of 
far higher idea of God in universal Nature. It 
us appears as the most insidious enemy of the reli- 
ous genliment—the destroyer of that pure and en- 
bling worsbip which recognizes the Divine 
roughout all Time and Space, and creates in the 
ul of man a consciouaness of profound spiritual 
ieneas with the vast Whole of which he ig a part, 


In the name, therefore, of Human Intelligence, of 
uman Virtne, of the Human Heart, of Human 
reedom, of Humanitarian Religion, I seriously and 
rnestly impeach Christianity before the tribunal of 
e Humanity it still continnes to outrage and en- 
ive, I impeach it in the name of that which ia 
gher than itself, not lower—in the name of Truth, 
Morality, of Love, of Liberty, of God; and I sum- 
on it to answer at the bar of Humanity, its right- 
| judge, that it may clear itself of the high crimes 
d misdemeanors of which I accuse it, or else sub- 
it to the sentence of just condemnation pronounced 
ainst It by the public opinion of civilized mankind. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
— — 


ACT PROMPTLY! 


In the opening lecture of this first number of the 
ird volume of Tae Inpex, I have given my views 
ith great plainness ona matter that cannot be too 
ruestly considered. Eternal vigilance is the price 
liberty." I now propose action immediate action. 
¿t every man and every woman who is opposed to 
e adoption of the proposed Christlan amendment 
the United Statea Constitution send to me his or 
r name, and the names of as many others as can 
; obtained for the same purpose, authorizing me to 
pend these names to the following counter-petition, 
sich I propose to keep open for signature at THE 
Dex Office in Toledo until the proper time shall 
me for forwarding it to Congress. As soon as the 
\riatian petition is sent in, a counter-petition will 
18 be on hand, I trust most numeronaly signed, to 
»w both to Congress and the people that thia re- 
grade " reform" will be met with prompt and vig- 
us protest, 
PETITION. 


Ar Jfonorable tha Senate and House of Representatives in 
ingress Annernblect : 


e, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respect- 
|! and earnestly ask your bonorable hodles to preserve in- 
Me the great guarantees of religious liberty now con- 
‘din the Constitution of the United States, and to dis- 
all petitione saking you to adupt measures foramending 
Constitution by Incorporating In it a recognition of “God 
@ source of all auiborlty and power in civil government,” 
ifthe Lord Jesns Christ av the Roler among the Na- 
„And hja revenied will ag of supreme authority.“ We 
at against such proposed amendments as an attempt lo 
alion|ze the government of the United States, and to 
aruw the great principles of complete religious liberty 
e complete reparation of Church and State on which it 
\tublished by Ste origina! founders, 


friend of human freedom should hesitate or de- 
the matter. Let the people speak so loudly 
© proniptly that the forthcoming Cincinnati 
ention shall be the last ever held for the pur- 
V destroying our great constitutional guarantees 
thought, free speech, and a free press, Roll 
è list of names to thousands and tena of thou- 
Let it be a cause of lasting regret to every 
who neglecta to send his name that he thus 
undone the duty he owes to his country and 
wid. I hereby affix my own name to the 
petition, and am resolved at the proper time to 
to Congress, even though it ahould have to 
lary and alone, It shall never be said that the 
on petition was sent to Congress without a 
* protest from at least one man in these 
Btates. - 
xcetfully ask every editor in the land who re- 
scopy of this number of Tug INDEX, and who 
\g to help me in this plan, to publish the 
ertion, and to state to his readers that sig- 
to it should be immediately forwarded to 
FRANCIB R, ABBOT, 


Editor of Tux INDEX, 
Toledo, O. 


OUR OUTLOOK. 


It was once said by the eminent thevloginn, Rich- 


ard Cecil, that, if one moral and upright man should 
deny Christianity, ho would do the faith of England 
more harm than all the sneers of Voltaire, or all tho 
gentimentality of Rousscau. 


Tt is not, as I take it, the aim of Fux Inpex to 
harm the faith of England, nor of America, but only 
to rectify and enlarge it, Yet certainly this remark 
of Mr. Cecil comes appropriately to mind when our 
newspaper thus steps forth into renewed life. To be 
aure, it is no new thing for moral and upright men 
to “deny Christianity” in the sense he means. 
There has always been a amall body of avowed 
atheists in America—ranged, curiously enough, un- 
der the banner of that avowed theist, Thomas Paine. 
These men, for all that appears, have been as moral 
and upright as any others, and have been honorably 
identified with all good reforms. They have had, 
too, able and courageous newspapers. But the point 
of difference between them and Tun Inpex is that 
the writers for Tue Ixpxx generally recognize and 
respect the religious sentiment, which the others, for 
the most part, honestly abjure, And that a body of 
" moral and upright" men elould do this, and yet 
should plant themselves with more or less unanim- 
ity onteide of the Christian name and fellowship, is 
certainly a new thing in the history of the world, It 
makes Tun [wpEx, to gay the least, un interesting 
spiritual pbenomenon. 

If these writers were simply a set of ligbt-headed 
boys, seeking only to air the whim of the moment; 
or of constitutional] scoffers, hating all reputable 
things; or of selfish sensualists, seeking excuses for 
indulgence; or of mere reactionaries, driven to one 
extreme because their fathers went to another; or of 
disappointed and world-weary men, soured by life's 
sadness; or of shallow pretenders, just come into 
the possession of their first idea; then, thia move- 
ment and Tue Inpex, its organ, would rep- 
resent very little, It would merely add another to 
the vagaries of the time, and have no more solid sig- 
nificance than the latest device to reconcile Genesis 
and Geology, or the latest Second Advent interpreta- 
tion of the "little horn” in the book of Daniel, 

But all of these personal descriptions would sin- 
gularly fail to meet the case of Tae IxpEx contrib- 
utors, I speak from a pretty long acquaintance with 
most of those here represented, when I say they are 
not boys, nor triflers, nor &coffere, nor sensualists, 
nor worldlings, nor misanthropes, nor imbeciles. 
They hardly even fall within the three classes into 
whieh Dr. Palfrey classified the Harvard Theological 
School of twenty-five years sgo,—mystics, akeptics, 
and dyspeptics, Whatever their individual defects 
or weaknesses may be, they are mostly men who are 
tolerably clear of youth and (for the present) of se- 
nility; who have us good digestions, as good tem- 
pers, and as good consciences as the average of men; 
whose educational opportanities have been fair, and 
who have long been students; who can express their 
views with tolerable elearness, and who certainly 
propose to push them with sufficient energy ; who 
are quite accustomed to & radical position, and hope, 
so long as they live, not to finch from it. Most of 
them have come to their present views by easy 
growth, and are in fact in the second generution of 
free thought; others, again, have been trained in su- 
perstition, and have learned the preciousness of lib- 
erty by having to fight for M, They have como to- 
gethor from a variety of worldly positions and with 
plenty of opportunity to test in actual life the yiews 
they hold. They have tried their opinions in the 
light of success and of failure, of comfort and of 
want; they have carried their faith beside death- 
beds, within prison-wulla,and amid the touching con- 
fidences of bewildered hearts. Therefore they claim 
the right to be recognized as being—whatever else 
they may be—at least a group of mature, thoughtful, 
responsible, serious, and resolute men. Varying in 
temperament and attitude,—recognizing with pleas- 
ure the existence of minor differences that guarintee 
the individuality of each,—there is yet a firmness of 
alliance between them such as no (Ecumenical Council 
ever cemented, The proof of this is seen in the manner 
in which they have arrested public attention, infinite- 
ly beyond their expectation, within the last four 
years. If you wish further information to the same 
point, dear friends, the path is easy,—a year's sub- 
scription to the more firmly established and renova- 


ted Inpex will give you the story of the Future. 
T. W. B. 


OUE RESPONSIBILITY, 


In his article on Free Religion in a recent number 
of the Universalia Quarterly, Mr. Mayo confronts us 
with our duty to the race in a solemnly sententioua 
manner thus: A convention that turns Christianity 
out of doors ns the preliminary to its own valicina- 
tions practically binds itself to assume the burden of 
the world's redemption.” I quote the passage mim- 
ply because It voices n loose notion that frequently 
crops out on the surface of the popular mind, The 
best answer to it is a plain disavowal of any such re- 
sponsibility. In fact, the notion itself betrays the ex- 
iatence and the power of one of those desperate falla- 
cles that have from time immemorial bewildered the 
Christian mind. The fallacy consists in thinking 
that il is our business or any body's business to "con- 
vert" or "redeem" the world. Tbe Christian Church 
professed to do this, undertook to do it, made itself 
responsible for doing it. The Unitarian Church, ad- 
mitting the failure of Romanlam and Evangelical 
Protestantism, modestly takes np the old challenge 
and blithely accepts the old task. It is a task that 
we decline, not from prudence, but from principle; 
not because itis difficult, but because it is not im- 
posed; not because we might no! succeed where al? 
have failed, but because to undertake it is Irrational 
and foolish. 

In our judgment, what the world needs is not 
“conversion " but culture, not " redemption" but 
knowledge of its own needs and capacities, The 
world is not lost or crooked or out of joint. Itis 
merely crude and unshapely. If we believed “Man 
to be the father of God," we should address ourselves 
to the task of bringing our disobedient son back to 
hie allegiance ; but believing that“ God ia our Fath- 
er," we think it more modest to humble ourselves, 
return to our allegiance, and ask what He would have 
us to do. Is it rash to imagine him as raying to us 
in reply to such a question:“ My cLildren, give up 
your conceit; fret yourselves no more about the 
world which I have made; fear not that it will go to 
ruin unless I make it conform to your views; vex not 
your soula with efforts to rectify the conditions E 
have established. Rather study those conditions 
with a purpose to conform to thelr requirements ; 
learn what the laws of salvation or health are,and try 
to get them obeyed. I made the world and furnished: 
it with the needful supplies of force. I am quite able 
to take care of it; and if, instead of meddling and 
fusing, you will fall in with my prescribed methuds, 
my intentions will in due time be carried out.” 

In a word, our business is to help and not hinder, 
—ani to help by considering ourselves as members 
of the world's organism, and not as critics and repair- 
ers of it. That organism does more for us than we do 
for it. The strength of religion, like every thing else, 
comes through obedience to ita laws, not through 
correction of them. 

The world will rectify ttedf, VW left to itself. This 
principle is admitted very generally in regard to 
some concerns of the utmost importance. The fnvor- 
ite maxim reada—" Givo Nature room, and she will 
grow." The physician bas discovered the virtue of 
the sanitary laws, He substitutes the principles of 
hygiene for the practice of physic; endeavors to ng- 
sist Nature, and resta his hope of cure on her power 
to rally, rather than on his power to expel. The re- 
former studies Social Bclence, tries to put men in 
their just relations to one another, and has full faith 
thatthe evils of society will disappear as soon as 
those relations are acquiesced in. The philanthro- 
pist lays his theories by, drops his sentimental nos- 
trums, throws away his straight-jacketa and cathar~ 
tics, and adopts the doctrine tbut the best he]p you 
can offer to the sick, the poor, the enslaved, is that 
which helps them to help themselves. The regenerat- 
ing power is to be called out, not to be put in. The 
wise man never thinks now of casting devils out of 
the insane, of exorcising the demons from criminals, 
The insane recover soonest under the restorative in- 
fluences of light and air and cheerful associations; 
the criminal moet quickly regain their moral sense 
when placed in sympathetic relations with their fel- 
low-men. Give Nature a chance, and she cures her 
own burts, 

Is there no lesson here for the priest? Shall hé be 
the only one to work on the old theory of dragoon- 
ing the world Into submission to his tactics? If 
there be spiritual lawa, they should be at least as vi- 
tal and regenerative as the physical and social laws 
are. It is the business of religion to interpret them 
and assist them, not to dictate to them and cross 
them. They do a thousand times as much for relig- 


ion doea for them. In fact they give to religion all 
the power it has. But for them it would not exist at 
all. Itis their creation, and the only justification it 
an produce for buing ia that it gives to them expres- 
sion and force. 

At our recent Convention in Syracuse, a kindly 
brother of the Orthodox persuasion said that, when 
Free Religion could show s single soul saved, he 
would believe in i, Had I thought it worth while 
to reply to him, I should have said that, when his 

„ Christianity" could show a natural group of men 
and women, I would reconsider my 6 
— — P 
THE ATTITUDE OF FREE NHELIGION, 

In estimating the value of any movement or sect 
in religion, it must not be forgotten that everything 
depends upon relation, and that a phase of trutli may 
at one time represent the most advanced thought and 
the noblest spirit of the world, and at another become 
so incrusted with superstition, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance that it is the greatest stumbling-block in the 
world's progress. The apeculative doctrines may be 
more or leas correct, or of more or less importance; 
and yet the attitude of the movement towards exist- 
ing beliefs or institutions may be all-important, This 
makes the history of sects a profoundly interesting 
study, in which the radical scholar will find most va- 
ried illustrations of the working of the buman mind. 

How paltry, for instance, would aeem to us the dis- 
pute about the udininistration of the cup to the peo 
ple lp the observance of the Bacrament, or “ Lord's 
Supper!" Instead of its being a blessing to the people, 
muny conscientious temperaace men discountenance 
its use, as tending to lead to intemperance, But to 
the Husaite of the early Reformation the cup repre- 
sented all human rights, and the demand for it was 
the demand for equality and human brotherhood. 
“The Bread for you, and the Wine for me," hasal- 
ways been the division of the good things of life 
which aristocracy lias clalmed ; and the Hussite made 
the eternal claim of humanity for recognition and 
an equal share of the birthright. 

Having & profound sense of the value and import- 
ance of the Protestant Reformation under the lead of 
Luther, what a puzzle'it is to many liberal thinkers 
ofthe nineteenth century Lo find the doctrines he 
taught so narrow and false and unacceptable! But it 
was not Luther's doctrines, but Luther's attitude to- 
wurd the Church, which gaye Western Europe such 
an impulse towards freedom and enlightenment. We 
are DOW as unwilling lo believe that it is only by the 
blood of Christ hat we are saved, as by the absolu- 
tion of the priest; but to Luther, the assertion of 
salvation by grace alone was a protest, not against a 
theory, but against a moat abominable practice which 
«ame home to the consciousness of all Lis hearers, The 
Catholic Church, as represented by tenets and dogmas, 
was not sd eaay to refute ; but the Roman Church send- 
ing the Inquisition into every man's home, shutting 

vut education fro.n the people, making civil govern- 
ment subordinate to ecclesiastical tyranny, and tak- 
ing the people's money to support an idle company 
of priests and monks, was a thing easily condemned 
y the common sense of mankind when its pressure 
waa felt in person. 

It has been sguain one of the puzzles of history that 
Calvinism, a system so highly speculative and so 
monstrous in its doctrines, should have been the re- 
Wgion of the bravest and best men of their time, and 
should have produced or accompanied political free- 
dom and lofty morality, But early Calvinism seems 
10 have been a protest of Eternal thingy againat the 
things of Time. It is magnificent in its assertions, 
and dwarfs all petty distinctions of earth in its grand 
hierarchy of Heaven's chosen ones. I can imagine 
a Wendell Phillips of those days turuing against the 
aloctrine of absolution by masses or penance, with the 
startling announcement of the doctrine of Election. 
Saved by a priest!" he migbt cry, “ why, it was 
pre ordained before the creation of the world who 
should be damned and who should be saved." And 
so far as the priest’s interference waa concerned, this 
would certainly be true. 

But do we find that the Calvinism of to-day, whose 
attitude ia entirely changed, is the special friend of 
political liberty and loty morality? The records of 
ihe Anti-Slavery party will tell a story about that. 
At is easy to recognize a difference between the New 
England towns where there has been a Unitarian 
church for many years, and those where the old Or- 
thodoxy has prevailed. The tone of culture and ao- 
cis] morals is higher in the former, But is this owing 
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to the peculisr view of the Unitariana as to the nature 
of Jesus, or to any other of their distinctive theolo- 
gical doctrines, or is it owing to the bold stand which 
they took for a liberal intefpretation of the Scriptures 
and for the value of reason and the dignity of human 
nüture* Moat surely, the Jatter. 

And this is the value of the Free Religious or Rad- 
ical position to-day. Jt does not unite people on any 
doctrines, even on negative ones; among those who 
adhere to the position are men who differ as widely 
as Mr. Abbot and Mr. Wasson. But it represents 
freedom of thought and the recugnition of truth and 
character inside or outside of any old established 
boundaries. While Free Religion means this, it has 
great value and power, Should it forsake this atti- 
tude, it will become fecbler than the weakest of the 
sects. 

E. D.C. 
-—— —— 
THE BOSTON LECTURES, 


The following is the list of lecturers aud subjects 
in the course of Sunday Afternoon Lectures” at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, for 1872 :— 

Jan. 7—0. B. Frorurmuam, " Three Short Studies 
of Christianity." 

“ 14—Joun Weiss, “Religion as a Sentiment.“ 

„ 91.—84MvEL LONGFELLOW, [to be announced. | 

“© 98. —D. A. Wasson, " Social Ideals.“ 

Feb. 4—T. W. Hiecinsoxn, “The Character of 


Buddha." 
* 1L—F. E. Angor,“ The God of Science.” 


„ 18—Rasai LiurgNTHAL, "The Religious Ides 
in History.” 
„ 25.—SAMUEL Jounson, Interpretation of Na- 
ture." f 
Mar. 4#.—Epwaxp Arxinson, “ Political Economy a 
Necessary Study for the Realization of 


' Moral Welfare," 
* 10.—Wa. J. Porter, The Positive Contents of 
Kationalism in Religion.” 
. MART A. LivekMoxkE, “The Religion of 
Republicanism.” 


The above lectures, as announced last week, will 
be published in full in Tue INDEX, us soon as possi- 
ble after delivery ; and they will be published In full 
nowhere else. Friends of Tux IxDbEx are respect- 
fully requested to make this announcement known 
as widely as may be among the liberals of their own 
respective neighborhoods. These “ Sunday Aner- 
noon Lectures " are the most important course of the 
year in many respecta,as embodying the latest phase 
of free religious thought; and al) reflective persons 
should make themselves acquainted with it, whether 
sympathizing or not with the free religious mové- 
ment. 


— 
mH. HEECHER^S THEORY OF PREACHING. 


In Tas Ixokx, No. 101, we criticised some state- 
ments of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher which we thought 
inculcated a low and demoralizing theory of the duty 
of religious teachers in the public utterance of their 
convictions, To these criticisms Mr, Beecher replied 
some time ago in an article which we republish in 
full elsewhere, having only just succeeded with dif- 
culty in procuring 4 copy of the paper containing it. 
Let as frankly confess our surprise and pleasure at 
the spirit of this reply. Mr. Beecher has disarmed 
bis critic by removing the misapprehension on which 
the criticisms were based, and by meeting it with n 
frankness and kindlinesa which convince us that our 
understanding of his words did bim great injustice. 

The misapprehension was, we still think, a very 
natural one, since he compared the “ thoughts too far 
in advance of public seatiment for present publica- 
tion” to the " knowledge" (not crude and undigested 
and inchoate notions) whicha parent withholds from 
a little child unable as yet to profit by it. It did not 
occur to us that Mr. Beecher, when speaking of such 
" knowledge," meant to include *' all that he happens 
to have in him, unsorted, promiscuous, and all in s 
heap.” On the contrary, the whole analogy he in- 
stituted naturally led us to suppose that be referred 
to settled, fixed, matured convictions which he con- 
ceived to be too fir advanced for his hearers, There 
seems, in fact, very little point to this analogy, when 
taken the other way; for the interpretation we are 
now instructed to put upon it reduces the “strong 
meat” to“ boarding-house bash,” in which bits of 
bone, potato-skins, and unmentionable miscellaneous 
ingredients have been all chopped up together. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not say this 
in order to insinuate the slightest suspicion of Mr. 


Beecher's explanation, but only to show that our 
misapprehension was not prompted by a carping, 
captious spirit. What we said, we said very reluct- 
antly; and we are exreedingly glad to find ourself 
mistaken in supposing Mr. Beecher to be one of that 
too numerous class of ministers who defend a “ wise 
reticence in the pulpit” concerning advanced ideas 
which are not unripe nationa, bul convicti ons. His clos- 
ing words are most noble and manly, and they express 
with great power the same idea of the public teach- 
er's duty which it was the whole object of our criti- 
cism to enforce:—" I should be ashamed to hide or 
withhold any rnuru, of whose authenticity I had at 
length become satisfied; but I should be equally 
ashamed not to put upon probation those swarms of 
thoughts with which this stimulating age inapires 
every thinking map, until time should show which 
were truths, which balt-trutha, and which tempting 
illusione," 

Buch words as these come from the inmost soul of 
him who utters them; and, speak them who may, 
they must strike a responsive chord in every upright 
heart. They make us eager to undo the unmeant in- 
justice of our former article; and we rejoice to ex- 
press for Mr. Beecher the sincere respect with 
which they inspire us. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correapondents must run the risk of typographical 
errore, The utmost care will be taken to avoid them; but hare- 
after no space will be «pared lo Errata. 

N. B.—IHlegibly written articles stand a very poor chances of 
psdiication, 


MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 


NEPONSET, Mass., Dec. 13, 1871. 
Francis E. Annor, Esq: 

Dear Bir.—l have read with very great interest 
and satisfaction your articles in Tux Inpex on 
hristian Propagandism, and also your controvere 
upon the subject with Mr. Gladden of the Zndepend- 
ent. Heartily coinciding with the general tenor of 
the articles, and as thoroughly condemning the 
capüeus and uncandid spirit of the Independent in 
regard to them, I feel the more anxious that Tux IN- 
DEX should continue ta keep itself entirely in the 
night in the argument, 

"or this reason, I bez to call your attention to what 
appears to me to be an evident mistake, made doubt- 
less through. inadvertence, in your article upon the 
subject published in No. 102of Tuk INDEX. 

In referring to Mr. Gladden's second point, you 
quote from his article as follows — 

“All this calculation is based on. the supposition 
that the number of converts bears n certain uniform 
ratio to. the amount of money expended. But the 
supposition la not according to fact. During the first 
ten years of the existence of the American Board 
about $250,000 was expended, and the number of 
converts was less than two thousand. During the 
next ten years the expenditure was about $750,000 
and the number of converts was more than twenty 
thousand.” 

In your comments on the above extract, you say :— 

“This ['History of American Missions,] gives 
eleven. hundred as the number of converts in 1830. 
twenty years after the Board began its operations, in- 
stead of the twenty thousand which Mr. Gladden 
A carefull i 

carefully reading over the statement of Mr. 
Gindden, you will, I think, see that he does —.— 
that the number of converts was twenty thousand 
for any ri ear, but for the entire ten years 
which would of course give an average of on y meu 
thousand converts a year. If this is a correct read- 
Ad bis statement, as it seems very evident to me 
it is, you cannot of course fairly convict him of error 
or “exaggeration,” by comparing eleven hundred 
converts, the result of one year's labor, with twenty 
thousand converts, the result of ten years’ labor. 

Tf, upon a careful review of the article in queation, 
ps find that I am correct iù what I bave stated (as 
tis quite possible that I may not be, as I have no da- 
ta before me except those in Tae Inpex and Inde- 
pendent), I trust you will anticipate Mr. Gladden in 
making the correction, before he shall have had the 
Ea pem which, judging from the past, he will be 
only too glad to improve, of accusing you of “ wil- 
fully, basely, and with malice aforethought,” mis- 
quoting and perverting his language, however inno- 
oane yon might really have been of any such evil 

, Trusting that you will excuse this friend] — 
cism from an euh e sumnger, but an nrilent and or 
Tuk Inpex and of the Free Religious movement, I 
romaifi Very UMANE yours, : 

J. E. PUTNAM. 

[The statement of Mr. Gladden was that the total 
number of converts made by the American Board 
during the second decade of its existence (from 1820 
to 1830) was 20,000, Our own statement, based on 
the authentic records of the American Board itself, 


meant that the total number of converta connected 
& +Á Ji ai‘ 


í 


with all the missions of the Board at the end of this 
decade was only 1,100; and that this number of con- 
verts was therefore the net result of the first. twenty 
years of the Board’s operations, not, as Mr. Putnum 
understood us, tho “result of one year's labor.” We 
thank Mr. Putnam, however, for his very friendly 
letter, which shows our statement not to have been 
clear; and we print it lest others should be similarly 
misled. Even in 1803, Dr. Anderson, the Secretary 
of the Board, reports only 25,533 converts as the net 
result of fifty-eight years of active operations, Mr. 
Gladden's extraordinary exaggemtion, therefore, re- 
mains as yel unexplained. It would. have been easy 
io make out of this gross misstatement a very 
plausible case of something worse than “ prevarica- 
tion"; but we bad no wish thus to imitate & bail ex- 
ample, and we take it for granted that Mr, Gladden's 
blunder was honestly made, Our argument against 
foreign missions is too strong to need the aid of per- 
sonal abuse.—Ep.] 
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THE FRUITS OF ORTHODOXY. 


Dear INDEX:—Acceept some proofs of the nature 
of Orthodoxy as shown in a little town in the North 
West, where the Atlantic Monthly got forty subscrib- 
ers at its start, where everybody reads the N. Y. 
Tribune, aud where there has been a flourishing so- 
ciety of Radical Unitarians over ten years, besides an 
organization of more ultra Liberals, aud, in neighbor- 
ing towns of the same county, a large society of Uni- 
versalists and another of Humanists or German Ma- 
terialista, 

Nearly two years there was a chance of a pub- 
lic reading-room in this town, on a plan admitting all 
pos riodicals which might be given out, al- 
lowing of no purchases in the interest of any sect; 
and that chance was extinguished by the opposition 
of some intensely Orthodox people to the diffusion 
of knowledge through any hands but their own. One 
Congregationalist minister is reported to have an- 
swored the plea that such a reading-room would keep 
ihe young men out of the saloons, by saying that he 
had mther have his children drink whisky than read 
Unitarian books. A projected course of lectures 
failed because the Orthodox churches would not 
opon to the lecturers. 

A few weeks ngo one of the most experienced, 
faithful and skilful School Superintendents in the 
state lost his re-election, running nearly a thousand 
votes behind the ticket, in favor of a man whom no 
one expects to qualify. The defeated candidate's 
real offence was his belonging to the Humanist So 
ciety above mentioned, though some false and frivo- 
lous pretexts have been violently urged, especially 
his refusal of a first-grade certificate to a teacher who 
had failed to get even a second-grade one in an ex- 
amination for state certificates elsewhere, l'his 
teacher has been retained on a lower certificate, with 
an easier plan of studies, and for a much higher salary 
than he hnd last year, in spite of these failures and of 
the withdrawal from the school of hia best scholars 
in disgust at his incompetency, which is considered 
by the majority of the School Board and the voters, 
especially the Orthodox ones, as of no importance in 
comparison with his being such a zealous Presbyto- 
rian as to have broken the schovl-laws by his notes 
and comments on the Bible, even going 80 far as to 
say that a moral man was in greater dangor of perdi- 
tion thana “reprobate.” Those who opposed him 
for incompetency have been accused of persecuting 
him for Orthodoxy, and preached against by our 
Presbyterian pastor, who called it a contest between 
God and No God, Christianity and Infidelity, the 
Biblo and the Devil, and denounced the friends of 
education as eneinies of God, 

Among those thus denounced was the Superintend- 
ent, who, however, obtained a unanimous re-nominn- 
tion as regular Republican candidate, according to 
the wish of nearly every teacher in the county. All 
good judges agree in praising his familiarity with bis 
duties, his Er aria in, industry and his unwnver- 
ingimpartiality. He has done more work than theluw 
required, and worked for less salary than he could 
ba ve got elsewhere. He has refused even third lo 
certificates to young men otherwise qualified, because 
they used profane ſungunge and frequented saloons; 
and advised special and systematic instruction in mor- 
ality from appropria text-books interchangeably 
with reading the Bible, and publicly and p — 
declared his willingness to have the Bible read, 
wherever tho parents mnde no objection, In one 
piace, where most of the people were Roman Catho- 

ics and so opposed to the Protestant Verion as to 
withdraw two-thirds of the children from school, he 
advised the teacher to reflect their scruples. Ile 
has kept his peculiar views entirely to himself, and 
done nothing, besides what has been mentioned, to 
earn the name of infidel under which he has been 
preached and voted against. On that acount he was 
secretly worked against, while ostensibly retained on 
the ticket, and just before the election attacked in an 
anonymous circular issued too late to be fairly dia- 
cussed, sent around at first clandestinely, and crammed 
with personalities, misrepresentations and appenls to 
EN Tickets appeared at the same time printed 
n the sime form as the regular Republican ones, and 
like them in every respect except that the name of 
the Democratic candidate was slipped into the place 
of that of this Republican nominee, Two ministers, 
4 Baptist and a Presbyterian, aré known to have car- 
ried these circulars and tickete with them as they left 


THE INDAK: 


our town that Saturlüy to preach sermons, one at 
least of which was on that subject, ns was another 
sermon by a Free Will Baptist minister chat same 
day, A fourth minister, (ho Presbyterian, whose ser- 
mon some months betre has been mentioned, is 
known to buve brought ap at least one voter of this 
counterfeit ticket, which was undoubtedly vated by 
some people to whom it was handed as genuine, 
Thus was un organized nnd deliberate: frand carried 
out by the gront body of Orthodox people. in the 
county, led hy some of their ministers. No Ortho- 
dox minister, and but few of the Orthodox chureh- 
members, aw known to have mule any protest 
against this iniquity, which was indend promptly de: 
nounced by the County Editor nnd the Unitarian 
Minister, hut otherwise has been sanctioned by al- 
most universal silence, Such is the power of the 
Orthodox that, even of those who condemn their 
conduct, few dare openly call it by its right name. 
Thus mighty in iniquity are our Modern Pharisees 
who pretend to honor the Bible by bearing ſu'se wit- 
ness against their neighhors and perseeuting the 
friends of education with fraudulently secured votes. 
Why will libem] men and women suffer. 80 much 
power—political, socia] wod educational, na well as 
eccelesiastical—to be held by auch unscrupulous 
hands? 

For myself, I feel no such indignation against any 


individual as against the system which supports 


them. Towards the sincerely Orthodox who were 
seduced into this persecution of education, T can feel 
no anger, but only pity. Our indignation should be 
partly directed against the corrupt politicians who 
make Orthodoxy their refuge, but mninly against 
Orthodoxy itself, It proves itself un evil tree by 
these evil fruits, a tree whose fruit is persecution, 
slander, treachory, hatred of knowiedge and willing 
usc of fraud, These are not, of course, all ite früits ; 
but they are among its peculiar and characteristic 
ones, They are fruit to be expected of a system 
which disparnges morality in favor of ceremony and 


creed, 
F. M. HOLLAND. 


. se 


TERSNIUNM, 


Tirpscasog Crry, O., Doe, 14, 1871. 
Mn. AnnoT.— 

Whatever may be your faults, E think " erooked- 
ness" ja not one of (hem, Upon retlietlon Mr, Glad- 
den will come to the &img conclusion; for he cannot 
but know that a blind suportin often does as 
much harm as persistence ina known wrong, and 
that aelf-interests huve much to do in making Wind au- 
peratitions, and need exposing, Mr. Gladden ean only 
think you are on the wrong track; but 1 know hun- 
dreds of Christians who in this matter think with 
Tre Ixp£x. 

Foreign Missions you have certainly shown to be a 
machine which utilizes very little of the power. dt 
uses; and that ita object is beyond ils reach, 

cag yen 
ZpwaRD I. CRAS, 


—— — 


UNITARIAN BACKSLIDER. 


To run EDITOR or THR INDEX :— 

The Christian Statesman, the organ of the Society 
which aips to "amend" the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States by inserting into the Preamble three. Cal- 
vinistic dogmas as a lest of qualification for citizen- 
ship and office, in its issue of Dec. tat publishes a 
call for a Convention to meet in Cincinnati. to pro- 
mote the interests of that cause, The same paper an» 
nounces that a Unitarian minister de to take part in 
the proceedings, and evidently thinks that such n 
phenomenon should attract a large crowd of specta 
tors and lielp the enterprise, 

Now the second article of the creed which these 
gentlemen desire to engraft upon the Constitution te- 
clares the Scotch-Covenanter doctrine of the Divine 
Headship of Jesus Christ over the nations of the 
earth, by virtue of his being the cosequn! and eo-eter- 
nal Son of God. But the doctrine of tie U nitarinns, 
from Dr. Bellows down or up to Mr. Mayo, is that 
Jesus was eerie but n gourd nan, and tiat to as- 
cribe absolute divinity to him, nnd to worship him as 
God, is to commit idolatry, Unitariunism is lower 
down in the honor it gives to Jesus than Arianism, 
which, in former times, cost the lives of so many 
thousands of the Athunusians who regarded them as 
heretics. 

If the Unitarian minister aforesaid should sueceed 
with his hyper-orthodox brethren in putting these 
dogmatic tests into the Constitution, does he not 
know that he and his co-religionists would be among 
the first to walk the plank as unpardonable heretics? 
If he does not know this, then I submit that he is 
singularly ignorant. 

If he does understand it, and goes with his eyes 
open into the advocacy of “the Political Messinh- 
Ki of Christ,” which is to be one of the dogmas to 
be discussed at the appronching Convention, as aux- 
iliary to the other three, is he not false even to Uni- 
tarianiam, in contributing bis little influence to n 
measure which, if successful, would disfranchtse all 
Unitarian voters? 

Let me tell Mr. Mayo that, while these grim Pres- 
byterinns will pat him on the head for his treason in 
helping them on in their darmuable parpose to en- 
slave the nation to their creed, they in their hearts 
despise the traitor, And should ho dare to intrude 
himseif upon their society because he has played 
falae to his brethren in this one point, they will 
alam the door of the Church in his face and shut him 
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out, as one still reeking with the fouluess of a heresy 


Which forfeits salvation, One of the most despicable 
of all possible functions ta to be made n. tool—a cats 
paw, in securing reaulty in which the poor dupe of 
un agent can never share. The retrogressive spirit 
of some Uniturinns, which so lig bts up the connte- 
nanges of the Orthodox with hope that. the milleni- 
iu is coming, is not a strange phenomenon to the 
philosophic mind. Whenever an army of bmve men 
advance into the enemy's country, the cowards fall 
back and long tor the lecks and onions of Egypt. 
Fannin 
_-+ 


A STORY. 


Boston, Nuy. 27, 1811 

Dean Mn. Annor:— 

Some forty years ago à young minister was settled 
over one of the leading Orthodox (Trinitarian Con- 
gregational) ehürehes in a New England city, He 
was a ripe scholarand an able man. The people of 
our beautiful sister city desired to keep him among 
them; but the excitement on Foreign Missions was 
at Hs height, and the American Board weeded just 
such a man to go ont and convert the learned Bral- 
min and the poor Buddhi-t, who have been 
"grovellinz" in the "light of Nature" for a few 
thousands of years—and bring them to a knowledge 
of the one only straight and narrow way, 

Our friend went, saw, and was conquered. He 
was converted—converted to the idea that our dear 
and venerable Mother Church does not contain all 
the goodness and beauty and truth in the world, He 
eame buck and told the A. B. C. F. M. that the child- 
ren of this world were wiser in their gencration than 
the children of God. (‘This is not a tim report of 
the conversation, beg some of your: ritics to observe. 

The Board had, of course, no further use for bim, 
—perhaps thinking that in this cage three fourths of 
the money spent bad been lost, nnd à bright and val- 
uable soul besides. The young minister retired to 
his library to read aud study and pray, "ad the result 
is that he became one of the father. in the new 
church of Reason, He does not proach but live the 
new fuith, aad, though calling himself n Pantheist, he 
rives largely of his wealth lo any cause which he 
deems adapted to assist in emancipatiny bis fellow 
men, to shed over a large circle the lightof a pure 
and noble life, He is a subject for the labors of Rev. 
Mr. Howard and your critic in the Zudejendest, who 
by the helpof the prayers of other righteous. men 
might warn him from the error of his way. 

"hose erities who can see no logie in your illuxtm- 
tion of the andershot and tourbine water-wheels, und 
those who cry ont against estimating the work of the 
missionaries in money, seem to me to be blinded, A 
missionary who goes to heathen lands fs to prepare 
un outfit, then to spend Jong months and much 
money to resch bis field of labor, then to learn the 
language of the lieatlien; and that costs him years 
more and much expense for teachers and bis own 
support. Then it bikes him years more to get him- 
self adapted to the ‘people, and learn where to take 
hold. JMe Uns to civilize them to some extent before 
they can comprehend the grand mystery of bow two 
and one make one, 

Such arithmetien! instruction certainly can be meas- 
ured in money, just às the purely secular instruction 
of n music or art school can be tneasured by what it 
costs. Il the people of New York wish to extend 
material. charities, such as food and clothing, to the 
poor of New Orleans or San francisco, who enn 
meüsure the amount of good which muy be dono? 
One human fife thus saved from starvation. may be 
worth all the wheat in the country. But the food 
eost xo much in money. and no more, So of intelleetim? 
and spiritual food. The cost of delivering it con be 
caleulated, und it would be much cheaper for the three 
cilles above named if each were to take cure of its 
own poor, than to waste time nnd skill und. trunspor- 
tution in n costly exchange of charities. The advan- 
tages to us in. having such missionaries ns Chander 
Sen come among us are great, and that of having à 
Christian missionary returned upon us nea shrunken 
Christian, but asa much greater and better man than 
he was when sent out, may be incalculable; and it 
might pay the F. R. A. to send Christians over to 
Asiu with such hopes in view, But n few cases similur 
to the above might be picked up (Bishop Colenso for 
one) to show that it is often unprofitable work for the 
missionary society. Besides, it the people of Amer- 
ica will not repent at the preaching of Tur Iypkx, 
neither will they turn from their bigotry though one 
returned from India God bless all efforts to purify 
and elevate the standard of religious thought in our 
own land! 

Good speed to yonr noble little paper! And when, 
through it aud other libemlizing agencies, all the 
Book worship und superstition of tliis country shall 
be washed out, fhen we will form n foreign missionary 
society, have Tne INDEX. translated, and send it to 
those still more benighted Christian countries where 
Peter and. Pau) and Jesus first. preached, and where 
Christianity Aaa doue its perfect work, 


P. S.—There is another large expense on wincta 
nothing has been enid—that of sending the children 
of the missionaries home to be educated, 


A young wife in Camden cured her husband of a 
disposition to absent himself from home at night by 
providing him with an excellent. dinner, and saying 
to him afterwards, „Georgie, if you find a sweeter 
spot than our home, desoribe it to me, and T will rival 
itif die in the attempt” A kia and a fow tears 
completed the victory, ' C 
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staat avery word." PRIC o hundred coples as 

Dollar, or à less number at the same rate, namely, One 

a Puer Living God, an el 

$—Fear of the Li an el 

Nim discourse by O. B. PÉOTIINGUAM, uum 

dobasing character of the popular notions of , and pre- 

gents conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
matay: PRICE—Sinyle coples Five Cents; Twelve copies 

Fifty Cente. 

. $.—Lecture op the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
avery of Englund. who baa recently boon deprived of 
his bunefice by the ecclesiastical courts on acconnt of bis 
bold and outspoken taruno te an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. — Paaeages sustaining the sr- 
gument are coploualy qnotod, with references to chapler 
aud verse in every Insiauce; ‘and no abler, fhirer, or more 
high-loned trestie on tbe subject can be found in the Eng 
lsh language. PRICE—Single coples Ten Cents; 
voples Fifty Cents; Twelve coples One Dollar. 

No. 4—Christian a dy F. K. ABBOT, la 
a complete exposure of the weakness, costiiness, and In- 
efficiency of the Syotom of 1 Missions. 
ures, Facts, and Interesting Extracts. Also, a very remark- 
able article by s Siamese Baddkla) de appended, giving 
an account of a spicy conversation between bim»e fand a 
missjonary. PRICE- Single coplas Ten Cente; Bis coples 
Fifty Cenie; Twelve copies Ono Dollar. 

No, B. — God in the Constitution ;* Would lt be 
right to Incorporate Beligious Dogmas Into 
the United States Constitation? By v. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD, A very clear, pointed, aad able argument 

at the Theological Amendment to the United 
Blass Conetitntlon, which ought to be circulated throw, h- 
ont the country. PRICE—Simrle Copies Teu Centa; Six 
Coplea Fifty Cents; Twelve Copied One Dollar, 

No. 6.— The Sabbath, by PARKER PILLSBURY, 13 a 
scathing denunciation of Sab atarian euperetiilon, New 
Edition. PRICE —Siazle coplea Tan Ceuta; Twelve copies 
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No. „Compulsory Education,” hy F. E. ABROT, 
malnislas the right of avory child to be edücated, and the 
duty of the Stave to enaore Ít an education. PRICE Sin- 
Ele coplas Five Conta; Twelve coples Fifty Conte. 

No. g. -The Present Heaven, by O, B. FROTHING- 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion. 
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[For Tux Ixpxx.] 
THE DEMANDS OF THE HEART, 


A DISCOUIMSKE BY O. D. FROTHINOHAM, 


The impassioned psalmist whose words have 
— into the worship of the nobler portion of the 

uman race declared that heart and flesh cried out for 
a Living God. [is rapt soul did doubtless pant for 
the living God as the er for the water-brooks. 
But can the same be of all men, or of men in 
general? Some say "yes;" and some say "no," Some 
are positive thnt the religious sentiment belongs to all 
mankind; that the human heart everywhere, without 
reference to age, climate, race, or historical experi- 
ence, has a natural hunger and thirst for the infinite 
und eternal. In evidence of this they appeal to the 
pious usages and traditions of al] nations, to the 
priesthoods that have been ordained and venerated 
among al! peoples ; to the temples that have amiled or 
frowucd in all lands; to the solemn rites which every 
nation under the sun has instituted in honor of its 
visible or invisible deities; to the hymas of praise 
and the litanics of worship which have gemmed the 
literature of every race; to the sacred books and ora- 
cles whereof we rind the distinct tree wherever our 


investigations go; to vows and prayers by which tue, 


human heart hus borne witness to the power of ita 
aspiration, longing and trust, and to the oaths, tlie 
obligations, the sacred precepts, by which men have 
linked their mortal relations to the throne of the Su- 
preme. This breath of holy feeling, they contend, 
has piled up the monuments that are conspicuous 
from all the euds of the earth, the everlasting monu- 
ments of adoration which continue to stand while ull 
other buildings have perished, This evanescent 
breath has inspired the great psalms of David that 
have outlived imperial dynasties and dropped a livia 

blessing on the graves of three thousand years, It 
is this that finds voice in the music that Hus pealed 
for centuries through the diin halls of Time, in the 
solemn masses and misereres, the noble “Te deuma" 
and Jubilant chants of the universal church. It has 
* builded the or, and fashioned tuneful pipes, It 
has fixed itself in Faiths which are but the penitent 
or grateful tears of the sensitive heart of man. The 
religious sentiment, eternal and fresh, is always 
growing beliefs and rituals, bibles and churches. Its 
forms of expression are various, its essence is one; 
ils voices may change or be silent, but the spirit is 
never dumb. It adopts us true for all times and 
places the words of the pswlmist: “Heart and flesh 
ery out for the Living God." 

On the other hand there are those who contend 
that this ia an immense exaggeration. The passion 
Tor God, they umintain, is not universal, It belongs 
toa few, There have been always, they say, a greut 
tnany atheists in the world. We meet people con- 
Noually who never felt the longing tur the Lutinite, 
who do not know what is meant by it, who do not 
% much ag believe that it exists suve as an artilicial 
aud unreal thing, born of ignorance nnd reared by 
priesteraft, Human nature as we know it, humun 
life nà we see it, they urge, gives no hint of this pis- 
Sonate yearning for God. Neither heart nor fesh 
ery out for him. They cry out for. everything else 
first. Instead of building temples, men Murdly keep 
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in repair and use thoge-that arc built. Instead of or- 
daining privsthoods they quarre] with them and pull 
them down; instead of making fresh sacred books, 
they do not read or care. to understand those they 
have inherited from antiquity ; and ao far (rom throw- 
ing out new and burning utterances of prayer, they 
simply repeat by rote with entire unconcern the 
prayers which & past generation has printed—unde- 
vout themselves, reliearsing the words of King David. 
The world is full, we are told, of radical unbeliefs 
and denials. The spirit of skepticism and scorn is 
rife in all modern communities proportion as the 
priesthoods will allow it to speak out. Men left to 
themselves, and at liberty to make a clean breast of 
their faiths and infidelities, bave little heaitation in 
saying, as plainly as habits and lives can say it, that 
they have no need of a living God. They may assent 
as matter of course, or as matter of courtesy, to the 
assertion of his existence, They may, from lon, 

habit, acknowledge iu some vague manner his provi- 
dence. But they do not pretend te say thut they 
could not perfectly well, as far as they personally 
are concerned, E along without bim. Are business 
1nen sensible of a crying need of the Infinite und the 
May not all they hunger and thirst for be 
obtained considerably short of the Eternal? Do in- 
telleetua] men pant for God as the hart panteth for 
the water-brouke? Do people of fashion, men and 
women of the world, have this unquenchable yearn- 
ing for the fountain of all Truth and Good? Do the 
working people whose heart is oppressed by care, and 
whose flesh is worn with toil, sigh and languish for 
the bread and water of lite? Is thore anything in the 
counting-room of the merchant, the office of the 


! editor, the shop of the truder, the warerouin of the 


manufacturer, the library of the scholar, the studio 
of the artist, the bureau of the statesman or the 
financier, the laboratory of the cheinist, the show: 
room of the milliner, or the parlor of the lady, that 
suggests the Holy Spirit or iinpels a man to drop 
upon the tloor and pray: What bourse cry for the 
present and immanent God ascends from these places 
Where heart and flesh daily puff themselves up or 
wear themselves away’ Curses aud blasphemings 
there are in 4bundauce; words of hate and scorn; 
very few prayers. ‘The name of Satan ls oftener in- 
voked thun the name of Deity. Idols enough there 
are; but they arc such idols as the princes were 
found bending to in the dark, and which suggest any- 
thing but divinity. 


How shall we judge betwecn these two opposite 
assurtions—both so emphatically mude—both so 
earnestly and plausibly sustained’ Must we decide 
between them, adopting one and rejecting the other? 
May we not seek some way of reconciling und retain- 
ing both? 

I wish, in this discourse, to throw out a single sug- 
gestion which tay, perhaps, contribute towards the 
solution of the long-vexed problem, The suggestion 1 
would make is this: Thut one of tbe classes referred 
to makes ite appeal to humun Nature, or W mun as he 
is constituted in the essential elements and interior 

rinciples of his being; the other tmukes appeal to 
er Character, or to man às he appears under the 
influence of his temporal condition, as shaped by cir- 
cumstances, and warped by the interests of common 
life. Human nature is one thing; buman character 
iy another. Human nature nds very imperfect ex- 
pression in. the human character of any particular 
lime or people. Human character exhibits but very 
little of what permanently belongs to human nature. 
Human nature may have wants of which a great 
many men and women nre unconscious, Multitudes 
of wen and women may have wants, absorbing if not 
deep, which human nature would hardly recognize. 
Orders of people, classes of people, tribes of people, 
may be sensible of needs thut clainor oulragcously 
for satisfaction which human nature would summa- 
rily dismiss We think we need velvet carpets, 
draperies of foreign cloth, cushions of brocatelie, fur- 
niture of walnut and cherry, frescoed walls, and 
painted ceilings; but we conld liv: without such 
things pertectly well and be just as happy without 
them, if our neighbors’ possession of them did not 
make us envious, Aud there is no man of tbe least 
dignity or worth who docs not know that he has io 
him a capacity for satisfaction which all the gew- 
znws of the world can only counterfeit, Human na- 
ture may be crying out for the living God, while the 
men aad women who are such uusepibie exponents 
of human nature, such pitiful buzlesques of it, are 
crying ont for salin and broadcloth. Human nature 
may be testifying profoundly to its faith in a living 
God, while men and women, us we see them, sre 
bearing witness to their conviction that God Is dead, 

The best way. indeed. the only way tu dist over 


what are the essential beliefs of man would be to go 
at once to hitman nature and ascertain its permanent 
and constant necds. Find out what heart and flesh 
do cry out for, and you will find what they have; 
you will come at the radical beliefs of mankind. 


This ia an W difficult thing to do, for hu- 
man nature lies ey. y buried beneath layers of 
opinion, custom and obacrvance, which it ls perhaps 
impossible to dig through, or clearuway, Men and 
women are full of acquired tastes which can hardly 
be distinguished from natural ones; the surface of 
their life ia covered with artificial wants that pass for 
genuine, and that clamor for satisfaction with a nolay- 
eagerness that drowns all deeper pleading. They 
have been pampered vo long that they claim a prl- 
mary I and are furious if they are not in- 
dulged. Just as the appetite may become dissatisfied 
with plain food, and crave a variety of highly sea- 
soned dishes, and in place of pure water from the 
spring may insist on the necessity of delicate wines 
from Germany and France; so the heart becomes 
dissatisfied with the simple nourishment that would 
make it sound, sweet and happy, and cannut reat till 
it has a store of rich delights, aromatic observances, 
scented beliefs, highly spiced hopes, intoxicati 
comforts, pledges and promises of forei row! 
and costly purchsse, It cries like a spoiled child if 
its luxuries are refused ; it ia ready to break if its air 
castles are blown down by the atorm-winde of Provi- 
dence. When its fine glass shivers in its cabinet, and 
its lace ia torn on the fringes of its gurment, it com- 
pus of destiny, and whines out a denial of God. 

te prayer, it whimpers, is disregarded ; ita desires are 
unheeded ; its divinely prompted hopes are blnsted. 
But as nature does not guamntes to mankind the 
gratification of every passing desire; as expensive 
luxuries are not to be had for the asking; as human- 
ity's board is not supplied with daily partridgea and 
champagne, but only with daily bread and water; as 
humanity's rooms are not furnished with satin and 
ormolu, but with hard benches and denl floore; so 
God does not pledre himself to pamper the unnatural 
desires of this foolish and luxurious heart of ours, 
It does not need the fne glass or the castles in the 
air; it docs not need the aromatic observances, or the 
scented beliefs, or the highly spiced 1 and it is 
for our needs, not for our wishes, that promises 
the supply. calls us men and women—not ladies 
nnd gentlemen, Still these artificial wanta exist; 
they are very earnest in their demands; they pase for 
real; they pass for the only real wants there are; it 
is indeed next to impossible to put them aside; and 
it is all bnt absolutely impossible to bring out into 
distinet recognition the essential wanta which lie bo- 
neath them, Men have always preferred entertaining 
fancies about human nature aud its needs to 2 
ing the truth about human nature und its needs. It 
is more than suspected that “religious” people, so- 
called, bave done a good deal to manufacture spiritual 
wants for the sake of supplying them. They wanted 
to make à market for their s, and consequently 
devoted themselves diligently to the cultivation of 
the tastes tbat would make the geods seem desirable. 
There were certain beliefs imported at great expense ; 
some of them from Greece, some from the mystic 
Persia, some froin ancient Egypt, some from India, 
others froin. Palestine. They sre the best products 
of those famous lands; their material is the finest; 
their workmanship is the most elsborate and finished. 
Good judges of such things pronounce them perfect 
in their kind. Men like Jerome, Athanasiua, a 
tine, and a t many wise and good people de, 
competent fudges of their merits, have written down 
their opinion of them in learned books, and have 
commended them to all believers, We warrant 
them the genuine article, and in good condition. 
Here are fine speculations about deity and angels; 
lere are neat theorics nbout Providence; daintily 
fashioned opinions respecting man, his nature, fall 
and redemptiou ; wonderful doctrines of destiny, here 
and hereafter, We otfor you the black dogmia of do- 
pravity and the crimson creed of atonement, the 
gorgeous fabric of Trinity. pmisrd in all lands, and 
the aity manufeture of the God-man held sacred in 
Eust and West. 

For ayes now, those wares have been offered to the 
homan soul and the venders of them have been do- 
ing their best to create a desire and a need for them. 
"The chief ofice of the priesthood bas been lu theae 
latter days not so mich to meet an existing want aa 
to manufaeture a want for an existent supply. Did 
the garment woven for the mind prove a misfit? The 
fault was not in the gurment, it was iu the inan who 
tried it on. Did the food fail to find an uppelite? 
The appetite must be created. Did the natural taste 
revolt at the furniture? The natural taste must be 
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ted. Does human nature refuse to confess its 
essential blackness and its radical alienation from 
holy things’ Is it slow to allow its dread of the di- 
vine wrath, aod its need of a sucriticial redeemer to 
do for it what it had no power to do for itself? Is 
it reluctant to fling itself down in a spasm of contri- 
tion, to agknowledge its need of miraculous renewal 
and change? Does it insist on. the soundness of its 
own copstitution, the worth of its affections, the rec- 
titude of its tendencies, the wholesonieness of its or- 
ic wants? All this must be changed. Human un- 
ture is childish and stubborn; it is crooked, wicked, 
sick. Its notions of what will make it comforiable 
and bappy are N erude. The heart muat 
be educated to a knowle: of what it requires, and 
then it will devour greedily what now it so impa- 
tiently rejects. Aud so the poor heart has been dealt 
with and labored with—tutored and disciplined, 
catechised and experimentei! on till it scarcely knows 
what it does want; or if it knows, is afraid to tell, 
1t can hardly distinguish between its natural tastes 
and its acquired ones; finds it hard to say what is 
meat and what is medicine, and discovera that ita 
first and its second nature ure go mingled and con- 
fused together that it quite despairs of saying what 
its original needs are; whether it requires one thing 
or another; whether it wants all, or wants nothing. 


When religious people talk about human nature, 
the natural beart, they mean human nature under 
this artificial aspect; the human heart as they bave 
made it, by their system of discipline. When they 
aay, " human nature requires this or that,” they mean 
that it ought to require this or that; or that it re- 
quires thus or tbat under such conditions and cir- 
cumstances, And men have been solong accustomed 
to tako human nature at the priest'e estimate, that the 
assertion goes unquestioned. Human nature, we are 
incessantly informed, needs absolute creeds and au- 
thoritative dogmas. Human nature needs vast relig- 
lous establishments, Human nature needs priest- 
hooda and altars and sacrificial rites. Homan nature 
needs a belief in Trinity, in Atonement, in the deity 
of Christ, in Perdition, in an everlasting Hell, Hu- 
man nature needs religious pomp and pride aud dis- 

lay. All this means merely that men and women 
fave been accustomed to such things till they think 
they cannot du without them. Let their ability to 
do without them be tried, and it would be soon dis- 
covered whether they were necessities of human na- 
ture or not. It is very certain that wen and women 
have aucceeded in living strongly, virtuously and 
contentedly, without any of the things deemed thus 
vitally essential. The Mohammedans lived, spread, 
flourished without altar, priesthood, ministry or pub- 
lic prayer. The Hebrews, most religious of nations, 
lived and flourished for centuries, without any definite 
belief in immortality. All Protestants contrive to 
live and multiply and gain in civil dignity snd virtue, 
without those special beliefs and practices which the 
Romish Church considera as indispensable to a right, 
safe and bappy existence, 


All liberal Protestants, and they are an immense 
company, Unitarians, Uviveraalists, Bwedenborglans 
and others fling away the substance of every single 
thing which the Orthodox Protestants atfirm 10 be 
neceasary to meet the needs of human nature; yet 
these people exist; they do not dress in sackcloth, 
or git in ashes; they do not go about the earth like 
people who have no friends; they seem to have all 

mental and spiritual food that they require; they 
are equal to their place and work. 


The liberals of the liberals, whom people call ra- 
tionalists, naturalists, sometimes by harder names, un- 
dertake to dispense with some things which their 
more conservative fellows rigidly insist om aa pri- 
mary, universal and ineradicable needs of human na- 
tare; but they are abie to get on without them; and 
so far as appears, thoy have all they need. Åt all 
eventa they do not betray any consciousness of not 
having it; they are not sensible of an sching void in 
thelr bosoms; they do not move about like the men 
in the hall of Eblis, each with his band: pressed on 
his heart, to keep down an undying pain. Who 
shall say then what human nature needs and what it 
does not? We cannot know till we get into its prin- 
ciples, and those are veiled from sight. 

In old times, when books were written on pirch- 
— and pic was Medi y dear, it was cus- 

mary v0 use the same párchient ín und again, 
and for very different kinds of ling Manuscripts 
would take on several layers of ink. The scroll on 
which some fine genius had written his poem, might 
fal! into the hands of a stupid monk who would cover 
it carefully with his silly legends of Saint Madonna. 
Thena theologian might find it and indite thereon 
his doctrinal treatise; a ballad singer perhaps would 
scrawl over it his rigmarole verses; so that, in 
course of time, tbe original maaterpiece was com- 

letely buried and fost. Some of the most intercat- 
us — — Mtf have been discovered &nd 
ro ight removal of sundry such lare 
of rubbish. k x * 
Much like such ancient scrolla are these human 
ol ours. We read them hastily, and they tell 
some passionate atory of Jove or hate, of hope or fear, 
of longing or apprehension; we study them more 
d and we decipher a silly legend of au rstition, 
a foolish romance of piety, a gad record o. credulity 
or bigotry. We erase all this as well as we can, We 
uso the microscope to bring out the faded lines of the 
earlier chirography, we hold the parchment up 
against the sun or the white flame of the spirit lamp, 
and slowly, point by point, curve after curve, comes 
ont the original word inscribed by the finger of the 
Eternal on the living tablets. TLero itis, the Werp 
the original word revealed at last. : 


THE INDEZ- 


Iam not so presumptuous as to pretend to say just 
what this von ig. Nobody may say yet precisely 
what itis. The scroll has not been fully deciphered 
yet, as it will be at some future day, He would ben 
very audacious mnn who should undertake to declare 
the ultimate and essential needs of the heart. But 
let me announce one of them; not the ouly one, 
probably, but E believe the most fundamental one; 
the central need, if we may so call it, and I have no 
better way of expressing it than by using the words 
of this old Hebrew poet, “eart und Flesh cry out 
Sor the Living God." Not for a dead God, not fora 
God of tradition and meninry; not tor a God whose 
revelations are confincd to the Past; not for a dog- 
ina about God ; not fur a theological or & metaph si- 
cal God; not for & mechanical or an ecclesiastical 
God; neither heart nor tlesli cries out very loudly 
for this, But fora real God, I believe there is this 
deep and imploring cry fora God who means some- 
thing, who stands for something, who is somethings 
a God who works and blesses and inspires continual- 
ly is a fixed demand of human nalure; & God who 
fulfils the requirements of Deity, not by letting bis 
name appear on a creed, but by letting his life fow 
into und through the world, always hws been, and 
is more than ever now, the necessity of mankind. 


Christianity in its better hours tried to meet this 
demand and bas been honored and loved for its ef- 
fort. Nay, e aq grew out of an endeavor to 
meet thla demand. “My Father is always at work, 
and so am J,” said Jesus. "I and my Father are 
one," “ If ye have seen me, ye have seen the Father." 
That there is a vast deal ofütlieism in the world I ad- 
mit; atheism of the Head, atheism of the Conscience, 
atheism of the Spirit, yes, and atheiam of the Heart. 
There are multitudes who disbelieve in God all over, 
and with all their disbelieving power. But I always 
feel that the reason they diabelieve ia that they want 
a living God, and have not been shown him, They 
cry out for him. They will have nothing else. They 
reject all other, and the impatience of their rejection 
is measured by the intensity of their desire—" Show 
us the Father," they cry, "aud we are content.“ 


But how can the Living God be shown? It is not 
easy even to speak of bim. What shai] we gay heis? 
The Living God! Of course I do not mean simply 
a God who is pot dead—a God who is alive some- 
where to-duy ; of course I do not mean merely a God 
who presides over the material universe, who uses 
the elementa as his ministers, aud its laws as his 
working force; a God who flames in the empyrean, 
and lurks in the abyss; who smiles in the sunlight 
and weeps in the min; who sits upon the mountain- 
tops, and lets bis providence trickle down into the 
ground. I do not mean a God who lives in Nature 
merely, however grandly, sweetly, tenderly, entirely, 
he may live in it; I do not mean a God whose signili- 
cance is exhausted or conveyed by the word Force, 
Law, Element. Nature, if she had a voice, might call 
this the living God, for he ia a God who lives Aer life; 
bnt man cannot The life of Nature is not our life ; 
the Spirit of Nature is not our spirit; the God of Na- 
ture ia not our God; the God of the Mountain und 
the Storm cannot touch our consciousness; the Soul 
of os Elements cannot bein communion with our 
soul. 


By a Living God I mean a God who lives ux life; 
whose life is in concurrence with mine; who works 
with my working, feels with my feeling, mingles with 
my relations, and is concerned in the operations of my 
existence. mean u who lives in and amon 
and with liis human creatures; a aocial Gud, if 1 may 
venture to call him so; that is,a God who udopls 
human society as the object of his interest, the field 
of his operations, the subject of his kindness, I deeply 
believe that heart and Hash cry out for this. leart 
and flesh cry out for a God, whose every attribute ig 
woven in with the ties which bind each man to his 
neighbor, and make all destinies to be at bottom the 
seine; whose power is pagad ta the strengthen- 
ing of every human bond, and to the more compact 
knitting of all buman interests; whose Justice Is com- 
mitted to every noble work of civil, socia) and politi- 
cal refonn ; whose truth has something at stuke in 
the advance and spread of human know edge; whose 
wisdom plans in the wisest human counsel; whose 
care watches in the tenderest human regard; whose 
inercy weeps with thbsc that bewail human misery, 
and smiles with those who labor to relieve it; who 
makes every worthy cause bis own, and adopts the 
workers in it us his friends, 


Am I speaking too much in pulpit fashion? How 
can I epeak dillerently? When 1 say that "TMeart 
and Flesh cry out for ibe Living God," I mean just 
this—that heart and flesh cry out for human sympa- 
ty and the noblest plane and tukea nothing cise na 
the suitable expression of the Divine, Man's justice 
is only God's justice; man's kindness is God's kind- 
ness; mans compassion is God's compassion; and 
no other justice, kindness or compassion will be ac- 
cepted as divine, or as à substitute for this. There is 
bo unity of God so long as men are divided by hates, 
There is no love of Gud white men make of each 
otheraprey. Man's forgiveness is God's forgiveness ; 
man’s absolution is God's absolution. God's heaven 
ig realized in brotherly kindness; God's hell in un- 
brotherly indifference and violence. We cannot help 
feeling that, if God is to be anything to us ut all, he 
must be/uman tous; he must not be something 
above humanity, or outside of humanity, but some- 
thing IN humanity, as far ue humanity can receive antl 
express it; and if human society diva not manifest 
bim, then he stands unmanifested and there is no 
power that can make him real tous. The atheisma 
of mankind keep even pace with the unfeelingness 


of mankind, and God begins to live when men begin 


to love 

all m usintance with men, I have found this 
ee : What they want, what they cry out for, is the 
nexans MAN, man's recognition, man's praise, — . 
approval, man's co-operation, man's compassion, 
— grasp of the band, and smile of the eye, and lov- 
ing speech of the lips; and, having this, they are gatis. 
fied ; they feel that they have God. This is no heresy ; 
it is mosi orthodox faith. The incarnation ex presses 
the heart's cry fora human God, The great thinkers 
of Christendom say, and always have said: “You 
cannot sve God; you cannot know him as he is; you 
cannol know anything shout him as he is. You 
should not even pray to him; he is too high for that; 
but here is Jesus; let him be à God to you; love 
him; get him close to you; tell out your soul to bim ; 
pray to him. If he blesses you, God blesses; if he 
absolves you, God absolves; if lie is brother to you, 
God is brother.” And men believed it; clinging to that 
form, they felt as if they were clinging to the Eternal ; 
confessing their sins w him, they went away with 
lightened bosom, and sure of having forgiveness; 
touching his right hand with their faith, they were 
lifted up as by the arm of Jehovah ; hearing him say, 
“weep not,” they were comforted to the very core of 
their soula; thinking of him as pitying their condi- 
tion, commiserating their sorrow, advoenting their 
cause, they were persuaded that the Lord of all the 
Universe was on theirside, He was Emanuel“ — 
God with them, “How could we venture to draw 
nigh to God if he was passionless?" writes St. Ber- 
nard. Ile suffered, in order to learn fellow suffer- 
ing." 

But the incarnation was made to defeat itself. It 
meant belief in man, joy for his heart, promise for his 
soul, gladness to his existence, honor for hia life, 
sledge for Lis endeavor, fruition for his love, reward 
‘or his earnestness, satisfaction for his need, reat for 
his restlessness. It meant tbe consecmtion of 
his earth, the aweetening of his social relations, 
the liling of his burdens, the abolition of his 
death. It came in time to mean just the reverse 
of this. It isa siogular circumstance, that simul- 
taneous with the process of deifying Jesus was the 
process of demonizing man. The doctripe of human 
depravity keeps even pace with the doctrine of 
Christ's divinity, As he goes upto the skies, hu- 
manity goes down to the under-world, The sweet- 
ness of the human goes away with him; its hardness 
and sadness remain. In this practical aspect the 
belief in the godhead of Jesus has been a disastrous 
thing for Christendom. It is one thing to say that 
God is human; it is quite another thing to any that 
one human individual is God. The first saying nonis 
the eternal powers down into humanity—chnrges the 
heart with unutterable love and longiug, and prom- 
ises a heaven on earth; the second saying announces 
that the human creature who ia perfectly lovely and 
adorable is no human creature at all—that men niust 
humiliate themselves before him, and pray to be 
taken out of their carth into his 1 he fact 
of the incarnation identitied the divine with the hu - 
man; the dogma of the incarnation separates the lhu- 
man from the divine. 


What have we to do then, in order to recover the 
lost signiticance of the great fact, but to extend and 
apply the prea thought it planied! If the conde- 
acension of God to humanity implies the elevation of 
man to divinity; if Augustine ia right in saying "God 
became man in order that man might become God ;" 
if Luther is right in saying “we ure honored above 
all creatures, even the angels. since we can boast with 
truth that our own flesh and blood sits at the right 
hand of God and rules there; the incarnation is an 
oven which fuses us all together into one heart,” 
then for the single ideal man we have but to substi- 
tute real men and women, and for an imaginary re- 
lation a real relation ; instead of finding God in Jesus 
through fuith, we are to find him in the noble and 
good about ns by actual acquaintance; find bim in 
numbers of men, io masses of men, through fair and 
honest dealing; fod him in the constitution of so- 
ciety, through honorable commerce, just legislation, 
humane systems uud habits, 

In any natural and direct way satisfy this deep 
need for human sympathy, not on the plane of emo- 
tion, but on the plane of truth, justice and manly 
worth, and you satisfy all other needs. If there be a 
need for faith in Providence, it will satisfy that; if 
there be a nced for faith in immortality, it will satisfy 
that; if'there be a need for a grent hope, a high in- 
spinon, » noble aim for endeavor, it will satisfy 
that; if there be need for special cheer or consolation, 
or palience, or joy, it will satisfy thut. For if it be 
indeed true that heart and flesh ery out for such à 
living God as this, the ery will be answered; the 
eternal powers will be found living with us. Heavenly 
liomes will be found bidden within these earthly 
ones; angels will be detected under these tahna 
forms of flesh; a celestial kindred will disclose itself 
in these bonds of human relationship; flowers of 
Paradise will be discovered sleeping in the soda be- 
heath our feet; and human brotherhood will insure 
the present grace and light of the Eternal. 

— -— - 

The town of Kittery, Me, with a population of 
about 8500, and seven hundred voters, has seven 
churches, one for every one hundred voters, About 
$7000 are annually expended for the support of these 
churches, and only $3000 for its schools, 


2 — — 

He who begins by loving Christianity better than 
truth, will proceed by loving his own sect or church 
better than Christianity, and end by loving himself 
better than all — Coleridge, 
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ASCIENTIFIC CONVERT TO FREE RELIG- 
TON. 


[From the New York World of Doc. 29, 1871.) 

The Toledo IxpEx*of December 23 contuina the 
very remarkable announcement that Mr. Charles 
Darwin had, after mature consideration, allowed the 
fact to be published that he indorsed “ almost eve 
word " of the principles of free religion us developed 
by Mr. Francis E. Abbot, editor of that sheet. The 
Truths for the Times,“ the title of the little work 
which the grest naturalist so unqunlitiediy accepts, 
was constructed by Mr. Abbot as the necessary up- 
shot of religious thought ia d em the germ 
of it being found in n lecture delivered in Boston last 
spring which was duly reported in Tun WonLp. 
After a careful reading of these-so-called “ Truths,” 
the most striking thing in the whole affair is that so 
keen an observer and so acute u aystematizer as Mr. 
Darwin should commit himself to such vague state- 
ments as many of them are, 

But our surprise must not allow us to disguise the 
importance of the adhesion which the free religious 
movement has thus obtained, nor the further and still 
more important fact that that movement has not only 
negations to offer, but that it has affirmations also. 
Tho "Fifty Affirmations” which are given as the 
groundwork of this faith, and the " Modern Princi- 
ples " which form a. &ynopsis of it, contain — n 
reference to Gop. Science kaows nothing of deity, 
and free religion is the willing recipient of the scien- 
tific dictum. Religion is treated as an historical 
growth of the human mind, and Christ is assimilated 
as the founder of a great creed to Buddha und Ma- 
homet. It holds that Catholicism is not a corruption 
of Christianity, but that it is theology in its most 
highly developed form as a “religion of authority 

on the Christian confession," and that " Prot- 
estantism is the gradual disintegration of it” Though 
there is nothing very new in this statement—it has 
been held in France for forty years ut lenst the fact 
that wben stated it makes such a convert as Mr. 
Darwin is surprising. 

That the great naturist wan not & believer in the 
current theology was very evident to those who had 
read his books, bat that his belief had crystallized in- 
to any detiuite form was what few thonght. Every 
one is now undeceived, and the thick and-thin oppo- 
nents of his system will be sure to plume themselves 
on their own superior penetration, while his Christ- 
inn supporters will be left to take such a stand as 
they think becoming to them. «With all respect for 
Mr. Darwin, who isa great thinker, and without dis- 
cussing the religious question which hie indorsement 
of" Truths for the "Times" renders for the moment 
prominent, we bardly think that these ^ affirmations" 
ar principles " nre special enough or definite enough 
to form the grouudwork of a religion, be it ever 80 
narrow. 

We have instanced the fact that God is ignored in 
them, but the position of the free religionist is not 
made clear in this respect, Can he believe in deity if 
be likes and disbelieve if he does not like’ Or is he, 
like the Comtist, to say be knows nothing on the 
snbjeot, and therefore does not bother his head with 
it, aa he has much better things to do? Faith in hu- 
man nature instead of thith in Jesus Christ may mean 
much, but it does not tell the world clearly in which 
of these calegories Mr. Abbot and his adherents 
stand. Nor yet does this “eredo” tell us whether 
they believe in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments or not. This is avery grave omission; for if 
this great doctrine, one of the corner-stones of Christ- 
janity as à moral and political system, be swept away, 
one is anxious to know what is to take its place. 
What machinery is the free religionist going to in- 
vent that will have the same salutary effect in deter- 
ring from crime as did this dogma of the church? 
But if immortality is believed in, it is à matter of im- 

riance even to the outsider and critic thut it should 

known; for if it is, this scheme ls fatally defective 
in not indicating the preparations to be made for a 
future state of existence. 


MK. BRECHER’S RADICA LINTE 


[Extract froma sermon by llenry Ward Beecher on “The 
True Religion,” published in the Boelon Daily Traveller of 
Dec. 1, 1671.] 

The apostles gave to the world a few elementary 
truths, and men have taken them, aud scoured them, 
and carded them, and spua thein, aud woven them, 
4nd cat them up, and putthem into priests’ garments, 
and deacons’ garments, and all sorts of garments; 
and now they are quarrelling over the “faith which 
was once delivered to the saints" As if the doc- 
trines which they hold would be any met by those 
to whom they are ascribed! There is many a doc- 
trine that is called Panline theology, of which Paul, 
if it were presented to him, would say, “What stutf 
is this?“ And [ think there are very few churches 


On eürtli at present that Christ could be made a mem: | 


ber of. The qualifications of most of them are, I 
think, such as would exclude hlm from membership 
in them. And men differ and are contending and 
are filled with violence and temper, on account of 
Vie various claims which they have set up. And 
they go so far that they have not a spirit of true 
Christian charity. Having received the benediction 
of the Holy Ghost, aud having proved theinselves to 
be lineal successors of the apostles who were appoint- 
ed by the Lord Jesus Christ himself, und were his 
representatives, they have shown this spirit of love 
by burning men up, by throwing them into prisons, 
aud by ing them wear chains all their lives. 


believe that, much as has been the joy that lias been | 
tle in this world, more lins been the misery that 


has been made by men who represented religion and 
called the church the ure of God, The tears 
have been ocean-deep, and the anguish has been 
heaven-high; and no historinn's pen can ever com- 
pass that story of divine anguish. One single mon- 
arch—Philip II. of Spain—slew in one nation more 
than eighty thousand men, and went avowedly to cut 
off every man, Woman and child in the Netherlands, 
Yor the suke of his faith he would not have hesitated 
to devastate the globe. While the Mahommedans 
were thundering at the gates of Eastern European 
capitals to pro their faith, we were thundering 
back from the West to pro: te our faith. The 
cannon, the spear and the dungeon have for hun- 
dreds of years been occupying A yery large portion 
of the time of those that called themselves the de- 
scendants of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now, we bave been e in this kind of perse- 
cution. Ifa man does not believe just as we do, how 
sweet soever his life may be, however pure and goo: 
tle and large he may be, however much his conduct 
may be characterized the spirit of love, if we 
know that he sets aside the articles of the church, 
and does not believe in them, that ende it. We put 
doctrine uguinst love. Though a man has all love, 
if he has not doctrine, we reject him. Whereas, if 
there is one thing that is unquestionable, it is that 
the only thing that doctrine is good for is to make 
the life what it should be. 

And yel the vast system of man-made doctrines, 
and the vast retinue of services, and the vast organi- 
zations of the church, have not tended, in the main, 
to produce gentleness, and peace, and love, and bene- 
ficence. On the contrary, they have tended to pro- 
duce envies, and jealousies, and conflicts, and cruel- 
ties unntterable. And the practice of the Church of 
Christ on earth fora thousand years has been simply 
infernal, I know what I say. I speak no hasty 
words. I declare hat through long periods the 
characteristic actions of the organized external 
church of the Lord Jesus Clirist have better befitted 
the administration of devils than of men. This ex- 
ternality, with all its pretence of authenticity, apos- 
tolicity and traditional regularity is continually vaunt- 
ed and held up. And when men say what I have 
said, and what Isay again, and what I will testify to 
so long us the breath of life is in me, that the spirit 
of Christ ls love; and that he who truly loves God 
and men is a Christian, no matter in what church he 
is found, nor in what circumstances he is placed, 
men say, “You are knocking the foundation out from 
under things.” In other words, the world has taken 
up the instruments of religion itself, and preferred 
the instruments. 


— — +e — 
NAMES WANTED! 


The following petition is now circulating through- 
out the country by the “National Association,” for 
the purpose of committing the United States govern- 
ment to the creed of Evangelical Christianity : 

PETITION, 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repreventatives 
in Congrsas Assembled ; 

We, citizens of the United States, respectfully ask your hon 
orable hodlos to adopt meant for amenitiog the Conaritmrton 
of the United States so as to read, In sabstance, as follows; 

* We, the people of thre United Staten, humbly acknowledg- 
ing Almighty God as the source of all anthorlty and power in 
civil Government, the Lord Jesna Christ as the Raler among 
the Nutious, and his revealed will às of sapreme authority, in 
order to constitute a Christian Goyernment, aod in order to 
fona a more perfect anion, eulabliah Justice, ensure domestic 
tranqulltity, provide for the common defence, promote the g 
eral welfare, and secure the inalienable rights and blessIngs 
of life, liberty, and the porsnit of happiness to onrselves, our 
postérity, amd all tho inhabitants of the land, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the Ualted States of America," 

And we further sak that such changes be iutroduced into 
the body of the Conslitution as may be necessary Lo give effect 
to these amendments in (he preamble. 


The following counter-petition is now open for 
signature at Tue Inpex Office in Toledo, It will be 
forwarded to Congress us soon as the proper time 
shall arrive :— 

COUNTER-PETITION. 
TÒ the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in 

Congress Assembled : 

We, the uuderalened, citizens of the United States, rospect- 
fully and earnestly sek your honorable bodies to preserve In- 
violate the great goaranteca of rollgious liberty now con- 
tainedin the Conatitutlon of the United States, and to dis- 
misa all petitions making you to adopt measures for amending 
said Constitution by Incorporating in {1 & recognition of “God 
na Ihe source of all authority and power In civil government,” 
and of "the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler among the Na- 
rione, and bia revealed will as of supreme authority," We 
protest againet snch proposed amnendmen!a a6 an attempt to 
revolutionize (he government of the United States, aud to 


overthrow the great prinetples of complete religious Hborty | 


and the complete reparation of Chareh and State on which it 
wus established by Hla original founders. 

Send your own nune, and us many other names na 
possible, authorizing ine to append them to the above 
counter petition. Roll up the list to thousands and 
tens of thousands of names, Lot such n protest be 
heard as shall puta speedy end to this fanatical st- 
tempt to subvert ibe fundamental principles of this 
freu republic, Address 

FRANCIS F. ABBOT, 
Editor of Tun Ine, 
To'edo, 0. 
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Voices from the People, 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


—— "I feel well pleased with the manner in whio 
Tue Lypex has been conducted the past year; aod l 
trust that success will crown your efforts. I would 
be glad to give you more aid for Tun IxpEx, but I 
am in feeble health and have but little of this world's 
goods. The re received the ear have been 
read and all distribnted. among Rien of n liberal 
mind. I huve also purchased and circulated some of 
Frothingham's sermons, and tracts published by the 
Liberal Tragt . The majority of people in 
this town take bat little Interest in religious matters. 
And the few that are interested are so complotel 
"n ons ‘orthodoxy’ that they will not read 

ibera] publications, I was formerly a member of 
the *Campbellite' Church in this place; but I took to 
reading the writings of Theodore Parker, 0. B. 
Frothingham, and some books on the evidences of 
88 and 1 soon found that I could no longer 
believe in Bible infallibility nor retain my position in 
the Nate I therefore 8 a capes the elders, 
stating m omnes of belief the causes 
that led to i. I farther 


be stricken from the church ro onger be 
considered a member. L uenrd thut the letter was 
received, bat neither the minister nor tho elders have 
sald a word to me about the subject from that d 
ta this. (This happened some four youre ago) 
was imm: ly reported that I had become a Spir- 
itualist; and soon ufter I received a tract enti 
‘Spiritualism Self-Condemued," In return I sent to 
the minister Finney’s pamphlet on the Bible; and 
have occasionally sent him à copy of The Radical, 
and am now sending Tur INokk. I hear that he 
reads them, but he never had n word of conversation 
with me about them, The Church refused to turn 
me out and claims that I huve no right to withdmw 
my membership. Thus the matter stands." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer [xpevenpent Socrery.—The regular mowtings of thi 
Society are held in the Ongox, tn the new Exvigss 8 
on St. Clair Street, opposite the Wursten Orena Hoows, on 
Sunday mornings, at 10% o'clock, The public are cordially 
invited to attend. 


Soci Rg.cxiox. Members and friends of the Firat Inde- 
pendent Soolety are luvited. to reet at the residence of Mrs. 
A. I., Wurrs, on Sammit street, Wodneeday Evening, Jan. 17. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Cash recetpta for the wesk ending Jan, 6th.—A. P. Hulse, 
$2; D. Branson, $10; Wm. F. Heikes, $1; D. Crab s, £2; F. 
W. Gunn, 60 cts,; N. 8. Townsend, $2; Joh Bonbnam, $3; J. 
M. P. Batcholder, $7: Mra. A. J. Panscolar, 83; J. K. Sultan, 
$3: A. I. M $2; Mise H. M. Hastings, $2; K. J. Griffin, 
Lc A $2; A. Mail, 

s, 92; Al 


led E. 
Giles, 32; E. T. Billing. $2: H, D. Mowe, 9t: H. L. tae: 
way, #2; E. H i C. W. Newton, 75 ota.: 8. War 
busse, $3; Ara Ryte, $1; Bzoktel Walker, $3.1); €, C. Slo- 
cam, $3;- E. Chapinan 2. Morgan Devoe, 1; He 

Blanchard, B2; G. U. Briggs $44.40; E. Marston, $2; Ait. f. 


1.5 W. E. Lūkins, $2.3); David Por- 

X Kicst, $90; 

M; 0 o. M'ClIn- 

John i Kato Har- 

rington, $2; Geo, P. Thayer, $2; S. E. Milliken, $2; John 
Gardner, $2; Joho Cowan. ; N. P. 


win. $2; T. F. Lo»lie, 88; Charina T. Fowler, 5) eh»; J. L. 
ing, #1; Dyer D, Lum, $2; 
l. U 


t 
i 


$2; 
Miss Clara P. Sheldon, $2; 8 33: A. M. Haskell. K 


da: r 
M. D., $3: A 
H 


H. ibis R 
Pe ; C. H. Goddard, $92; L., O. Bass, $10.0, S. E. Dorr, $3; 

rs, S. H. Whittemore, $3; C. U. Lunt, R. 
Willems, £2, 

All receipt of cash will be acknowledged aa above, and no 
other receipt seo! unless specially requested, Persone who 
do not eee thelr remittances acknowled, within two or 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

N. B.—Orders for Tracts or Single Namboreof Tus INDEX 
which are not on hand will, If of «mall amount, be otherwise 
Aled (o the same amount witbout further notice. 
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fup i Spint. A Sermon 
l. Puancis, 17 Au- 


by Rey. O. B. 
preached at Lyric Hall, New York: D G. 
tor Place. 1871. 
Tur Ovswnnaso Gon, A Sermon hy Rev. O. B. 
Wax, preached in Lyric Hall, Nov. 12, J871. New 
G, Praxets, 17 Astor Place. 1871. 


Tux Scnoon op Anvgmsrry. A Sermon hy O, H. Prin 
AM, preached in Lyrie Hall, Nov. 19, 1871, New York; D. 
G. Francis, 17 Aster Mace, 1871. 

Curt ® Bye. A Serinon by O, B. Prorutsagax, preached 
In Lyric Hali, Doe. 94, 1871. New York: D, G. Frasers, 17 
Astor Place. Wil. 

Tux Yrae-Roos 
(ntnecnxs wok 1872. 
throughoat the conntry, Boston: 
Association, 42 Chauaery St, 

Jtaxnp-nook or Rmusiovè Ixetnverion. Part First: The 
History of Religion), Part Secoad; The Christian Religion. 
Tranelatod from the Durch of J. H. Manowres, by Fasworg 
T. Wasuucas, Dweton:  UNITARAN Suva School Bo- 
visty, 42 Chaaneoy St. 1872. 

Tow Lames Own Manazrwz. January, AT. Edited by Mr», 
M. Coma Buaxo. Indlanapolle, FLIN a Year. 

Tow Wcuoorn LamonaTour or Puvwicat Berger. Edired by 
Pror Gueraves itisme, Pubilehed Quy the 
Wdlior, Iowa City, Lown: Groas, WATAO 
ver^ Davenpors, $1004 Nenr. 
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Poetry, 


— . . ([— — 
DEVOTION. 


Devontly look, and nanght 

But wondera shall pass by thee; 

Devontly read, and then 

All books shall edify thee; 

Devoutly apesk, and mon 

Devoutly listen to theo; 

Devontly act, and then 

The strength of God acte through theo, 
Ruckxar, Wisdom of ths Brahmin. 


— — — — 


rue audes. 


—————— 
JANUARY 18, 1872. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Carrras $100,000, Suanzs Eacn $100. | 


The Association having assumed the poblication of Tux 
Tross, the 


than ten per ceni. on each 
r. By the origin: 


d ten pei 
roviuion will be 
ie that the enlire 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 

CKWNOWLKDOED on last ,Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
AE Muxronp,New Harmony, lod., Ous 7 100 
D. Arnis, Jita rookiyu, N. Y. 2 « 100 
Maus. L. E. BLOUNT, Evansville, Ind., bi : 100 
— —. Defence, Um > Ki 100 
— — "be * ^" d wo 
J. T. BRADT, Sabetha, Kan, “ b 100 
— —. Northampton, Mas», © ae 100 
Max PnAORT, Ctocinnall, O., "e 8 100 
0— — ton, Mass, OU as 100 
H.HsrzkwaNN, Toledo, 0.5 * pi ro 
€. M, Zuuesfeld, — 0., 2 " 100 
S.C.Easrwaw,  Pulmyrs, Mo., M v 100 
J. O. MARTIN, Indianapolis, lud.. * 12 00 
IL. T. Lyne, Detroit, Mich, " w 100 
E.W.MxbpAvOom,  '* ^" Two ud on) 
A, Forson, Boston, Mas, “ " E 
W. F. Heikes, Dayton, 0. » ^" Qu 
Hina s Corr, Susp'n Bridge, N. T., One} ». 100 
BaMUEL Cour. " “ * 10 
Cuanues Nasu, Worcester, Maas., Two 2 

$53,100 | 
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PROF. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


In responso to our invitation to become an editorial 
contributor to Trie Inpex, we have just received a 
very sympathetic letter from Prof. Francis W. New- 
man, of England, the distinguisbed author of the 
“History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” "Theism," “The 
Soul," "Phases of Faith," and numerous other works, 
Being out of his usual health, and also suffering 
from the effects of excessive use of his right hand 
in wriüng, Prof. Newman somewhat hesitates to 
promise articles for our columns. But, enclosing 
a lecture in. pamphlet form, and very kindly stating 
that he will forward others, he says (the italics are 
his):—'"You have inserted one long piece from my 
pen, that on the ‘True Temptation of Jesus.’ Possi- 
bly you might choose Lo reprint some others, and may 
thus make good to your readers the statement that I 
have consented to be one of your writers. I permit you 
to make this announcement, if you think you can do it 
in good faith; understanding that I will write for you 
if I can.“ 


The requirements of good faith seem to be met by 
stating Prof. Newman's qualified acceptance of our 
invitation in his own words. We should not feel 
justified in placing his name with those of the other 
editorial contributors to Tae INpEx simply because 
he forwards for our use his previously printed papers ; 
but the strong sympathy his letter expresses for tbe 
cause to which Tig Inpex is devoted convincea us 
that during the year he will send us moreor less 
original matter. Even an occasional letter from his 
pen on the great questions of the age would be 
eagerly welcomed by the multitudes who haye learned 
through his works to admire the writer and to love 
the man. So much us this we confidently anticipate, 
notwithstanding the delicacy of his health; and with 
this anticipation, which is confirmed by the closing 
words of the above extract, we add his name to our list 
of contributors, It isa name which represents even 
better, perhaps, than that of any other living manin 
England, the protest made against historical and dog- 
matic Christianity by the deepest religious feeling of 
our times; and it will remind thousands of the dignity 
and beauty of a lifu which has emancipated itself from 


THE INDEX. 


rnal restraints of Christianity only to show 
N and mighty are the self-imposed restraints 
ofa freely obeyed ideal. It auggests the heroism of 
pure and lofty thought, treading a path full of pain, 
yet unflinchingly pursuing it without once turning 
back to seek relief in the abandoned comforts of ven- 
erable error. 

For the information of such of our readers as may 
not be familiar with the biography of Prof. Newman, 
we will refer to à few of the leading facta of his career. 
Two brothers, John Henry and Francis W. Newman, 
both reared in the Church of England, have in a 
most remarkable manner illustrated the interior con- 
tradiction of Protestantiam, as sn attempt to blend 
the opposing principles of authority and of private 
judgment. Both men are endowed with logical minds. 


| The elder Newman, cleaving to authority, has been 


forced into the Roman Catholic Church, and is now 
one of its ablest and purest champious, The younger 
Newman, cleaving to the right of private judgment, 
has become a thorough rationalist, and stands at the 
head of English Theists. His history is full of in- 
struction. Converted to the Evangelical belief at the 
age of fourteen years, and being confirmed us a mem- 
ber of the English Church in 1821, he found no rest 
of mind or heart in his adopted creed, and passed 


| through various “phases of faith” before he could 


thoroughly escape the tyranny of the popular reli- 
gion, In 1830 he was persuaded to go to Bagdad us 
a missionary, and stayed two yeure, But here his ra- 
tionalism grew apace; he was accused of heresy by 
his friends at home, and subjected to most annoying 
and bitter persecution. He returned to England, and 
by degrees gave up Calyinism entirely—Trinity, De- 
pravity, Atonement, the sinlesaness of Jesus, the in- 
spiration of the Bible, and finally the whole claim of 
Christianity to be a supernaturally revealed religion. 

In this private experience, beginning with the nar- 
rowest Orthodoxy and ending with the most unquali- 
fiod rationalism, the experience of modern Christen- 
dom is epitomized. It too is passing through these 


| same "phases of faith,” and is destined to arrive 


aooner or later at the same goal. Prof. Newman is one 
of the finest representatives of educated radicalism, in- 
clining to the intuitional rather than to the scientific 
school of Free Religion, but adhering with uncom- 


| promising fidelity to the principles of free inquiry. 


The decay of Prowstantism through its own inherent 


end fata] weakness is strikingly il-ustrated in the un- 


like careers of the brothers Newman, But while Dr. 
Newman, the elder, represents merely a backward 
eddy in the current of modern thought, Prof. New- 
man, the younger, represents the great current itself; 
and, with all the generous and chivalrous devotion to 
truth which marked his earlier days, he now extends 
to younger workers in the same cause a veteran's 
hearty sympathy and such help as his feeble health 
shall render possible. For this we most sincerely 
thank him; and we expect that our readers will bo- 
fore long have the pleasure of reading an editorial 
contribution from his pen. 


— —[— 


REV. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Our readers who have taken Tue Inpex from the 
beginning will remember the kind letter of Mr. Con- 
way in our third number, exteading s friendly hand 
&crosa the Atlantic to assure us of his sympathy in 
our new enterprise, Since then we have republished 
several papers and articles sent by him, His recent- 
ly published and fascinating volume entitled“ The 
Eartliward Pilgrimage,” and his widely admired Jet- 
ters in the New York World, the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, the Radical, and other American publica- 
tions, have given him so high a reputation as a bril- 
liant and most interesting writer, that we feel very 
sure our readers will welcome the announcement 
that be has just promised a serica of ten or twelve 
original letters, toappear monthly in the columns of 
Tux Inpex. Mr, Conway is the rationalistic preach- 
er at South-place Chapel, Finsbury, London, and en- 
joys the rarest facilities for intercourse with the best 
minds that congregate in that vast metropolis of tlie 
world, Itisa piece of great good fortune for Tum 
Inpex that we have secured the promise of original 
articles from his pen; und we most gladly enroll his 
name in our list of editorial contributors. We might 
hnve given interesting extracta from the friendly let- 
ter which authorizes us to do this, if it were not for 
the provoking little postscripL—" Don't print any of 
this letter!" We obey this time, but shall take our 


revenge by printing the whole of the next he sends 
us. 


| 


THE VAGUENESS OF FREE RELIGION. 


The New York World, in its issue of December 29, 
republished in full our lateeditorial on "The Coming 
Empire of Science," together with the whole of the 
“Truths for the Times ;" and on our third page wilt 
be found its editorial comments on the subject. The 
sensational beadings prefixed to the articles which it 
quoted (and for which it honorably gave due credit) 
were rather amusing; and one of them—“ The Great 
Natural Selectionist Subscribes to a Creed"—was 
slightly inconsistent with the World's own criticlsma. 
For instance, the World speaks of many of the state- 
ments "subscribed to" as "vague;" and it notes par- 
ticularly the absence of declarations concerning 
„God“ and a "future state of rewards and punish- 
ments.” Now we respectfully submit that this crit- 
cism should itself effectually dissipate the miscon- 
ception that Mr. Darwin has "subscribed to a creed ;” 
for if the Truths for the Times" is a creed, It is a 
creed that confessedly omits what all creeds are sup- 
posed to contain—detinite declarations on those very 
topics. In fact, it is not a “creed” in the proper 
sense of the word, nor has Mr. Darwin "aubscribed 
to it" in the sense of accepting it as one. He hus 
expressed & general agreement with it, but for the 
very reason that it is not a "creed." 

The truth is that (he World, although generously 
giving two columns and a half to a statement of the 
principles of Free Religion in the words of one of ite 
adherents, is puzzled to comprehend a non-dogmatic 
stand in matters of religion, The "vagueneas” it 
complains of is mercly the absence of definite dog- 
mas, So diffleult, indeed, is it for the public to un- 
derstand the mental state of one who values religion 
for something better than dogmas, and who refuses 
to let himself be bound by them, that many so-called 
radicals huve made the same complaint of “vague- 
ness" against the “Truths for the Times" They 
want categorical assertions that God doea or does 
not exist—that man is or is not immortal. They 
cannot conceive how there can be anything more im- 
portant than these dssertions. They find the scien- 
tific attitude, wailing and studying, patiently search 
ing for the truth and steadfastly refusing to put as- 
sumption in the place of knowledge, to be absolately 
incomprehensible. They demand a yee or nay an- 
swer on questions that are open, and cannot be shut 
by either answer. 

Now the "Truths for the Times” is a compendium 
of facts and principles, not of doctrines. It teaches 
plainly enough that all doctrines, to be stable, must 
be the product of the buman intellect scientifically 
used,—thus quietly excluding all doctrines whatever 
that are based on grounds which science cannot 
recognize as valid. This is a general or abstract 
principle. It will not solve the special problem 
whether man is immortal, or whether God exists, or 
any other special problem. It merely means that all 
problems must be solved by the same fundamental 
faculties of human intelligence—that the mind must 
apply itself with all its faculties to the solution of 
every problem—that there is no special, extra-scien- 
tiic faculty to take cognizance of religious problems, 
but that all problems come under the same uni- 
versal laws of investigation—that all conceit of a 
special revelation of truth is a delusion and super- 
stition, Hence, without giving either an affirmative 
or negative answer to the questions of God and 
immortality, this principle nevertheless requires the 
human mind to meet these questions like all others, 
abd throws it back on the study of Nature for a re- 
ply. How else can truth be won? How else can 
men escape the dictation of arbitrary systems, or the 
vanity of special illuminations? Science alone pos- 
sesyes a method of investigation which has been 
proved trustworthy by its results. Demand, then, 
that science shall study religious problems as faitli- 
fully as it studies problems of chemistry and physica 
—compel it to à new and higher task—and abide by 
its adjudication, For from it there ia no appeal. 

Tf, then, the search for truth be an essential part of 
religion, this principle that all truth-secking must be 
Eoverned by the luws of scientific method, however 
"vague" it may seem to those who desire Instant re- 
plies to the most serious questions that man can put, 
is broad enough, for the very reason that it is not 
"special" or "definite," to form the ground-work of re- 
ligious thinking. We venture to say that itis the only 
ground work of religious thinking that wil] ever per- 
mit the mind to move in perfect freedom, The 
“vagueness” which the World considers à reason why 
Mr. Darwin should not "commit himself" to such a 
statement as the “Truths for the Times“ wus ùn- 

| ? j i 
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doubtedly a feature of it which especially won his 


approbation; for it was not “vagueness” in his 
eyes, but rather the largeness of a universal principje 
of research. Instead of foreclosing debate on the 
questions of God and immortality, and taking either 
an affirmative or negative answer for granted, Free 
Religion must welcome the boldest and freest invest- 
igation, provided It ia governed by the scientific laws 
that should govern all investigation, and provided no 
appeal is made to uny authoritative “revelation.” In 
other words, Free Religion demands that these ques- 
tions shall be met, like all others, in the spirit of 
science, in the love of truth, and in utter diaregard 
of al) consequences of the inquiry. When science 
shall have given its final reply to those questions, 
that will be the final reply of Free Religion. 

There is nothing whatever "vague" in this position. 
It is the attitude held by every mind which perceives 
that much can be said on both sides of these quea- 
tions, and believes that the only honorable er even 
possible Zerminus of existing doubts must be the 
scientifically established truth. The minds which 
cannot endure to hold this attitude, and prefer to 


lean on tlie arbitrary assumptions of ecclesiastical or * 


intuitional “revelations” rather than to bear the un- 
certainty which is synonymous with thought, will 
necessarily find Free Religion "vague," because it 
weeks to learn and persistently refuses to be seduced 
into dogmatism. But thisis an attitude which is per- 
fectly familiar to men of science, Without it science 
could never have achieved its dazzling results. It is 
vecause Mr. Darwin recognized this long-familiar 
Altitude in the “Truths for the Times,” and saw that 
Free Religion as here presented planta itself intel- 
vetually on the solid rock of the scientific method, 
hat be was able to express sympathy forit. But he 
as far from “subscribing to a creed" as he ever was, 
The World, however, expresses perplexity as to 
ie position which the “free religionist” holds with 
‘ference to the great problema it indicates, Its in- 
liries are perfectly reasonable, and ought to be 
ankly met. 


We reply, theo, that Free Religion does not exact 
iformity of opinion even on these highest and 
1vest problems of human thought. It only re- 
ires uincere love for the truth, an honest attempt 
find it, and an earnest effort to live it, Among ita 
mds are theists and atheists, spiritualists and ma- 
alists, and persons of all opinions. But they all 
rish faith in man and hia noble future, wish to 
ten this future as much as possible, and find their 
dof union in a common endeavor to realize in 
world the true, the beautiful and the good. 
at the true is, they do not undertake to say in 
vn, Perfect freedom of thought and of speech 
ids this. They are willing to trust the human 
| to discover the truth in the natural exercise of 
wn faculties, and therefore have no common 
| but creedlessness. If this position ems a 
ng and disappointingly "vague" one to thoae 
desire an exact achedule of the “beliefs of free 
onista," we cannot help it. But nobody can 
rehend Free Religion until he comprehends 
osition, è 
its intellectual side, therefore, Free Religion 
each individual to form and hold his in- 
al opinions as best be may, refusing to 
any principle of fellowship less “broad” 
erf liberty in perfect lova; and it has no 
m of doctrines about God or a future state 
bond of union or basis of organization— 
is tho usual meaning of the word “creed.” 
the World inquires what "machinery" Free 
nis going to "Invent" to save society from 
we reply—none whatever. The Christian 
nery" has not saved the world from crime; 
auy other "machinery." Instead of relying 
ch methods, which experience has proved in- 
mt, Free Religion must rely on education 
ilization and social science. Whatever 
nity has really done towards suppressing 
* been accomplished through these natural 
alone, Free Religion will use them also, 
ç the theological nonsense which has done 
tu impair their efficiency, and endeayoring 
re Lhe causes of crime by abolishing the con- 
vhich tend to produce it. It will make the 
»parations" for à “future state of existence" 
> made in the nature of things, by endeav- 
make the present existence as sound and 
1 pureas possible. This ia the dictate of | 
sense; and upon common sense Free Re- 
not attempt to improve. i 


RELIGION AT THE SOUTH, 


It is useful sometimes to look at systems of religion 
not in their best phases, bat in their worst; not as 
modified by better culture and habits of thought 
around them, but as growing in a rank soil and de- 
veloping all that would naturally grow out of them. 

Such sn opportunity do we find in the state of re- 
ligion at the South, especially among the colored 
people. We may there observe the effect of that re- 
ligion of excited emotion and outward observ- 
ance of pious rites, divorced from all relation to reason 
or morality, which is more or less to be found in all 
the Evangelical sects, but especially among the Meth- 
odists and Baptists, who have the widest influence 
among the colored people, 


In the more intellectual regions thia phase of reli- 
gion is modified by the influence of the surreunding 
world; and even the Methodists now Have their 
schools and colleges, and would not venture to take 
a stand against genera! education. But at the South 
the Church preaches directly against education as a 
hindrance to the soul's salvation; and in times of re- 
vival the children are often kept from school, lest 
interest in their lessons should distract them from the 
all-important object of working up the nerves to a 
pitch of excitement in which they will feel an assur- 
ance of having “got religion.” Religion is with them 
a charm to keep them out of the Devil's clutches. As 


the Chinese beat gongs and ring bells to kecp the tiend 
away, so the negroes shout aud dance and scream, to 
secure the presence of the good spirit and to keep 
away the bad, It is a piece of guod luck to “get re- 
ligion"—like the finding of a four-leaved clover to 
bring good fortune, or a horse-shoe to keep the 
witches away. Those who cannot persuade theni- 
selves of having acquired it are ordinarily so much 
impressed by the ideas of others around them that 
they esteem themselves to be very unfortunate, and, 
if not blamable, at least somewhat degraded, as not 
being admitted toa privilego which others enjoy. 
Vory great pressure is brought to bear upon young 
minds to mould them into the required form. The 
teachers of the Freedmen's schools have often been 
met with a refusal to sing patriotic or even temper- 
ance songs because they are not revival hymns. 
Nothing must be allowed to break the spell of excite- 
ment which is woven around them. 


This being the idea of Religion, it i» entirely 
severed from any connection with morality. Many 
of the ministers who have great influence over their 
congregations are men of notoriously corrupt lives. 
They owe their power tog certain rude eloquence 
which works upon the nerves of the hearers and pro- 
duces the desired intoxication and glorification. Of 
course human nature sasarts its value occasionally, 
and there are ministers who work earnestly for the 
real good of the people; but, according to the testi- 
mony of various witnesses, they are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. I have heard a colored minis- 
ter preach a sermon in which he gaye a great deal of 
goed, shrewd, practical advice to his hearers; but it 
was not morality based upon religion nor taught as a 
part of religion. One pious man was heard to say 
toone of the unconverted—"It is safer for me to cheat 
or lie than for you, because I have the seal on my 
forehead, but you have not,"—meaning that the Devil 
would have free chance for bis unsealed friend if he 
did anything wrong. 

The old superstition in regard to kissing the book 
is very prevalent. A teacher, suspecting that one of 
the pupils had stolen something, tried in vain to make 
her confess it. She stoutly denied it until the others 
exclaimed—" Make her kiss the book!" The Bible 
being brought, she was required to kiss it, and nt 
once confessed her guilt. 

Another teacher asked her pupils“ What is reli- 
gion!“ They answered—"Praying." “Do you mean," 
said the teacher, that if & inan only prays enough, 
he can be a pious, good man, even if lie lies ? “Yes,” 
was the immediate response. “But supposing be 
steals?" continued the teacher. Ves,“ they an- 
swered as readily. "But if he commita murder?" 
The natural conscience here spoke, and they hesitated 
to carry out their principle any farther. 

Now there is the same result here which M. Co- 
querel described as existing in France. One class of 
people are entirely absorbed by this superstitious 
form of religion; and the young vigorous minds 
whose natural sense, alded by their new freedom, re- 
volts from it, are left without any religious life what- 
ever, 

itis on thie class of minds that the future of that 
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portion of our Union, whose welfare is inevitably 
bound up with ours, largely depends; and if we have 
any faith in the good influence of pure religion and 
enlightened morality, it seems highly important that 
it should be offered to their acceptance. I believe 
that many of them would receive readily the princi 

ples of simple rational religion and morality, taught 
without burdensome formula. The negro mind is 
imaginative and excitable, it is true; but it is aleo 
simple and direct in ita receptive power. They, will 
listen to anything that Is spoken in earnest simplicity, 
so that they can understand it; and I think one can, 
in addressing them, often strike below this superficial 
layer of superstition to the rich veins of natural reli- 
gion which lie below it. It seema cruel that such 
precious opportunities as the day of leisure and the 
weekly sermons offer should be thrown away upon 
such ‘worthless stuff as is ordinurily given to these 
people. It is one of the great questions which are 
offered to America to solve to-day, how to bring this 
mass of semi-bsrbaric, semi-heathen ignorance into a 
civilization and enlightenment which shall help for- 
ward our national progress instead uf being a con- 
stant clog and hindrance to it. 

——— ———9—- 


SUPERSTITION AND FAITH, 


R. n. C. 


We should dow great injustice to any religion, 
were we to characterize all of its faith as mere super- 
&lition: and we should be equally far from the truth, 
were we to say of any historical religion, even in its 
best and purest form, that it is absolutely free from 
superstition. There can be no doubt that Paul's 
faith, when he stood on Mars’ Hill and called in 
question the Athenian altar “to the Unknown God," 
was much more rational and enlightened han was 
the faith of the common populace of Athens who 
were still given to idolatry, Yet, had old Socrates 
been alive, very possibly he would have becn able, 
with his searching, crosa-questioming logie, to con- 
vict Paulof holding some superstitions, and others 
of the early Christians of holding still more. The 
superstitions were not all onthe side of the Greeks, 
nor the truth all on the side of the Christians. In 
that very altar “to the Unknown God," the Greek 
mind had expressed one of the finest elements of true 
religion—the humility that sbrinke from the claim 
that the Supreme Being is fully reveuled in any finite 
form, and has made himself anywhere ao far "known" 
that Hu cannot also be said to be“ unknown," Bei- 
ence, and the religious spirit that is imbued with the 
spirit of science, are coming to-day into barmony 
with that utterance of ancient Greece, And Paul 
himself was broad and just enough to recognize in 
the Grecian faith and culture something of the very 
truth that he wished to teach; for he quoted from 
one of the old Greek poets a statement of the Divine 
Fatherhood. And could Paul and Socrates have met 
In the streets and markets of Athens, I think they 
would have been a fine study for each other—a good 
intellectual match,—and would have found them- 
selves kindred and congenial souls. 

Thus, at least, should the religions of the world 
meet each other,—thus are they meeting each other 
in the methods of modern scientific research into 
human history,—not aa if any one were all truth and 
the others all error, but as if all were sincere attempts 
of the human mind to know and expresa the truth, 
while none can claim to have discovered and ex- 
pressed it wholly or with entire purity. Studies in 
comparative theology are disclosing abundant evi- 
dence of the fact, that superstition is not anything 
that can be set off by a distinct boundary-line from 
what le popularly called a true religious faith, but 
that it is a relative thing—a spiritual phenomenon of 
degrees and shades ; and that it appears in connection 
with all historical faiths, and ia indeed very closely 
allied with faith itself. Nota few persons of learn- 
ing and thought, observing how general is the alli- 
ance between religion and belief in supernatural 
phenomena, are ready in fact to declare that religion 
is wholly a matter of superstition, and that, under the 
influence of reason and increasing knowledge of nat- 
ural lawa, all religion and religious institutions, as 
anything apart from ethics and the eentiment of phil- 
antbropy, will gradually pass away and become ob- 
solete. 

Buch persons do not, as it seems to me, accurately 
Interpret all the facts of human history and experi- 
ence, Yet their criticism and judgment are of great 
value as a protest against the prevalence and power 
of superatition in the province of religion. Frequent- 
ly, indeed, the rationalistic religions believer finds 
himself little at variance with their opinion, but only 
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with their way of expressing it. What they would 
call the natural allegiance of the human mind to 
truth and right and goodness, and the natural effort of 
man to realize his ideal of truth and virtue (this be- 
ing, as they would say, merely & moral quality), he 
would call the easence of the religious sentiment and 
the underlying vital significance of all religious sys- 
temsand faiths, Yet he would agree with them that 
this elemental and universal aspiration, which is the 
root of religion, has developed a vast deal of irration- 
al belief; that it has, in fact, gathered about itself 
such a mass of superstitious opinions and practices 
that it seems as if, under the reformation which the 
applivation of reason and science must inevitably 
bring, that which is popularly called religion, that 
which makes the most noise and show in religious 
faith, must gradually lose its hold on the human 
mind and become a thing of the past. The rational 
believer in religion sees that it is a point of the ut- 
most importance that every form of faith should be 
left freely open to the influence of developing reason 
and to the light of advancing knowledge, iu order 
that the very seed of religion may be preserved against 
suspension of vitality and decay. Why is it that 
science, literature, philanthropy, are in Christendom 
so largely divorced from religion ? Why is it but be- 
cause religion has appeared 80 nearly synonymous 
with irrational dogma and superstition? The Christ- 
ian church toa great extent has been the nurse of ir- 
rational dogma and superstition. It clings to beliefs 
and ceremonies with the grasp of sentiment long after 
reason has outgrown aud abandoned them, Hence 
people of scientific minds, of masculine vigor of 
thought, people that are grappling with the vital in- 
tellectual and moral problema of the age, have becn 
to no small extent repelled from the church and from 
the religion which the church seems most intent up- 
on cultivating. 
The truth is, Religion needs to make “ a change of 
base." It hns been depending for supplies too long 
on the dogma that Deity is irrational, supernatural, 
and arbitrary power, This dogma is the root of au- 
perstition. Faith must find a basis which reason 
will not resist, which science cannot uudermine, It 
has been in the habit of clinging to tradition, to 
specific epochs of revelation, to special Providences, 
to miraculously endowed prophets, It must learn to 
rely on the orderly method of Nature and the inapir- 
ation that is attered in the universal consciousness of 
man, and that is summed up in the natural processes 
of history, In fine, faith must come to be synony- 
mous with reliance on the order and integrity of the 
universe. If religion is to do the practical work in 
the world which most needs to be done, it must not 
be a matter of one book, or of one day, or of any 
special place, but of all books, and all days, and all 
places, It must get out of churches into homes; out 
of consecrated places into ware-houses and custom- 
houses and rail road offices and legislative halls; out 
of creeds and ceremonies into the social life of neigh- 
borhoods ; out of prayers for specific gifts from God 
into an earnestness of purpose and effort that shall 
set the soul and life in the very current of the eternal 
energy, and make them instruments in the bestowing 
of the divine gifts, Then will religion be brought 
into oneness with every effort of reverent reason, 
wilh every established conclusion of scientific inves- 
tigation; and will come Lo be regarded not ay an en- 
ervated sentimental experience, looked at askance by 
thinking people as something to be kept out of sight, 
but will be seen to be the highest natural health and 


vigor and balance of our natural faculties. 


J. P. 
————— M9 —-—- 


A correspondent inquires:—“ Are you sure that 
Mr. Darwin's theory, which a friend of mine calla 
(and it ia the best definition I have heard) the Dia- 
lectic of Nature, ia original with him ?" 

To which we reply that Mr. Darwin did not origin- 
ate the general idea of the evolution of species, or even 
that of Natural Selection, which waa imperfectly 
stated by Aristotle himself. But his originality con- 
sists in the intellectual ereativeneaa which lias fused 
innumerable facta and previously unperceived rela- 
tions into theoretical unity, and organized n guess in- 
to a law. There is no such thing as absolute original- 
ity. The only creation is that of form, and in this 
sense Mr. Darwin is a creator. Prof. Haeckel, of 
Jena, justly compares him to Sir Isaac Newton, ou 
the ground thatthe Darwinian theory ia as important 
to biology as the gravitation theory ia to physics. 
Coming ages will confirm thls estimate, and recog- 
nize Mr, Darwin as the peer of the greatest and most 
ſumous digcoverers of tho past. 


THE INDEZ- 


THE BOUND INDEX. 


For the information of several correspondents we 
state thut bound volumes of TRE IxpEx for 1871 will 
be ready for delivery within a few weeks—probably 
quite soon. Orders for it will be filled without any 
unnecessary delay, We cannot furnish a complete file 
for the year in any other form. 

Last year nearly the whole number of ‘volumes 
bound was ordered in advance; but, according to 
public notice, they were reserved till paid for, in or- 
der to avoid all financial embarrassment. The failure 
ofa considerable number of these subscribers to re- 
mit the price left many of the volumes on our hands. 
These have been neatly all sold, however, and it will 
goon be impossible to furnish & bound volume for 
1870 at any price. 

Notwithstanding our very explicit advertisement, 
there has been misunderstanding of the price. In 
order to make the matter clear, we call especial atten- 
tion to the fact that the price of each volume ia $2.50 
in every case, payable in advance. The postage re- 
quired is 72 cents for each volume; and if the post- 
age is not prepaid by the purchaser, the volume will 
be sent by expresa at the purchaser's expense, Persons 
ordering bound volumes will please observe thia no- 
tice, 

We trust no malicious person will suggest that TR 
Ixpkx is getting into bondage because it is getting 
into binding. Remembering the declaration of Paul 
(2 Tim. 2:9) that “the word of God is not bound," 
devout Christians may urgue that Toe INDEX can- 
not be the word of God. Very likely. It professes 
only to be the word of thinking men. But the word 

of thinking men is the only word of God for these 
thoughtful days, And though bound never 30 
strongly, Tax IxbEX for 1871 will be as free as 
though it were still flying over the country in loose 


sheets, 
— e 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


Nive Years OLD (Macmillan & Co., 88 Bleecker 
St, New York) is a child's story book of 215 pages, 
printed on tinted paper with illustrations by L. Frö- 
lich. The story is a simple one, pleasantly told. We 
cannot say much in praise of the illustrations. 

Toe WaxbERER (J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston) is 
a “colloquial poem" in blank verse by William El- 
lery Channing. The verse ia too often deserving of 
its nume, Very blank and monotonous are many of 
the pages. But there runs through the tune neutral 
tint of the poem the golden thread of a true love of 
Nature, which ut times even causes forgetfulness of 
the coarse rhythmical texture of the fabric itself. Mr, 
Channing has something of the poet's sensibility to 
the finer suggestions of natural scenery; but he bas 
very little of the poet's art of expression, without 
which poetry degenerates into prose, Mr, Emerson 
bespenks generous reading for the little book ina 
very characteristic preface, which cbiefly convinces 
us of his own determination io appreciate a difficult- 
ly perceptible merit. But what shall be said of a 
poem which demands a generous mood in the reader? 
All adiniration ia worthless that is not extorted, We 
remember that Thoreau used to speak warmly in 
pralae of Mr. Channing's poetic gift; but we thought 
then, and think now more than ever, that his fame 
will scarcely survive the friendship that created it.— 
The price is $1.25. For sale by H. S. Stebbins, To- 
ledo. 

ATLANTIC Essays (J, R. Osgood & Co., Boston) ia 
a treasure sure to be eagerly sought by all who have 
ever read an article from the pen of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, These are essays which he haa 
published in the Atlantic Monthly from 1858 to 1871, 
thrown into book-form for more convenient preser- 
vation, It is a volume for which no appeal need be 
made to the generosity of the reader. It will extort 
admiration from every one qualified to distinguish. 
between the admirable and the passable. America 
has no littérateur whose familiarity with elegant Iet- 
ters gives him a better right to dlacourse on " Litera- 
ture as an Art," or to make a“ Plea for Culture,’ or 
to demand “ Americanism in Literature,"—no author 
better adapted by thorough education, long practice, 
and brilliant success aaa writer for Papers and peri- 
odicals, to give sound advice in a “ Letter toa Young 
Contributor,"—no acholar better qualified by know- 
ledge of and aympathy with the Hellenic mind to do 
Justice to "Bappho" and the "Greek Goddesses.” 
Asa master of the finest modern style, Col, Higgin- 
gon has no superior. Simplicity, freshness, aymme- 
try of artistic structure, good choice of worda, 
thoroughness of preparation and finish,—where can 


| be found finer examples of these qualities, which he 


considera the cardinal literary virtues, than in his 
own writings? Were it well to advise young writers 
to imitate the atyle of any one, we should mention 
Matthew Arnold and Col. Higginson as equally ex- 
cellent models; and as it is, we can recommend no 
book within our knowledge ss more sure than the 
* Atlantic Essays to foster n pure taste in thia re- 
spect. It would be giving our readers, however, a 
very poor idea of it, should we forget the matter in 
the atyle, the substance in the form. Here are noble 
and manly thoughts, such as should be sown in every 
American mind. Often bas the darker side of culture 
been forced upon our notice, when we bave seen men 
of large acquirements in science, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art, forgetting that they are men and that 
“nothing human should be alien to them," turn away 
with cynical contempt from all reformatory move- 
monta, and look down with a strange conceit of su- 
periority on those who feel every burden of humanity 
asa weight laid upon their own shoulders. “Ido 
not care a damn for my fellow. citizens.“ exclaimed 
one of great intellect and high education, when we 
urged the duty of enlightened minds to shed their 
light on a superstitious world. Such culture creates 
asaran, but annihilates a man, What we (hank Col. 
Higginson for above everything else in this charming 
book is that the charm is not only on ita surface, but 
lenda an added grandeur to the manhood at ita heart. 
The dignity of ideas, the sublimity of pure moral par- 
pose, are never once forgotten in ita pages. Here is 
held up to America the ideal by which its future 
must be shaped, if its history ts not to be a repetition 
of the disappointing past. These are the words of a 
true prophet at to day. 

“Tt is worth all that haa been sacrificed in New 
England to vindicate this one fact, the aup of 
the moral sentiment, All culture, all art, without 
thia, must be but rootless flowers, such as flaunt 
round a nation's decay. All the stern, long reign of 
Plymouth Rock and Salem Meeting-house was well 
apent, since it had this for an end,—to plough into 
the American race the tradition of absolute righteous- 
ness, us the immutable foundation ofall. This was 
the purpose of our fathers. There should be here no 
Euro frivolity, even if European gnice disap- 

red with it For the sake of this great purpose, 
hives will pardon all their excesses; overwork, 
grim Sabbaths, prohibition of innocent amusementa, 
all were better than to be frivolous. And go, in these 
later jm the arduous reforins inta which the life- 
blood of Puritanism has passed have all helped to 
tmin us for art, becuuse they have trained us in esrn- 
estness, even while they seemed to run counter to 
that spirit of joy in which art bas its being. For no 
joy is joyous which his not its root in something 
noble.’ 

We wish we could put "Atlantic Essays" into tho 
banda of every rewler of Tite Inpex. This being 
impossible, we hope that every reader of Tus INDEX 
will procure it for himself Sold by II. S. Stebbins, 
Toledo; price $1.50. 


— — 

ley. J. 8, Bacon, of Svracuse, N. Y., immediately 
after the Convention of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, preached a flaming sermon with the title Stand 
by the Old Flag!"—an abstract of which was pub- 
lished In the Daily Standard of that city. Hia elo- 
quence was more than Ciceronian, ax witness the fol- 
lowing extriet:—" He stood, however, with those 
who atood for God and the Bible, not with those 
who call the Savior of the world Mr. Jesus Christ, 
and spell God with a little g.” This is utterly anni- 
hilating. The Kingdom of Heaven cometh by a right 
use of capitals, and all who hope for salvation must 
follow the Presbyterian epelling-book, The Free 
Religious Association must not only “ mind their p'a 
and g's," but slao their 9% ns well,—though how thla 
reverend gentleman discovered any deficiency in Free 
Religious g'a by listening to oral addresses, it is difi- 
cult to tell, If any of our number was really guilty 
of saying "God" without a distinctly enuncia- 
ated expital initiul of the most pious and reverential 
description, by all means let him bé expelled from tho 
Association, anil sent to the gallows for blasphemy. 
Buch a profane contempt of capitala is deserving of 
capital punishment. 


— 

A London telegram of Dec. 28 announced that the 
Prince of Wales was recovering, and added :—" The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has ordered the discontin- 
uance of the special prayers for the recovery of the 
Prince." 

If the Prince should have à relapse and die, the 
Archbishop must bear the blame, then. He asaumed 
a terrible responsibility. Alas for the English na- 
tion, if he made a mistake! 

Ts ita conceivable thing that God could manage 
(he universe without consulting the AtcbbishopF. 
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We are very sorry that the little Iconoclast, of 
Washington, D. C., has been obliged to suspend pub- 
fication. It was conducted with signal ability, and 
Mr. George M. Wood, its young editor, has proved 
his capacity for deing most excellent service to the 
liberal cause. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errors, The utmost care will be taken to avoid (hem ; but kere- 
after no space willl be spared to Errata. 

N. B.— IHlagibly written articles stand a very poor chance af 


THE RESURKECTION FROM THE DEAD. 


N. Couros Mentis, a Baltimore man, 

Whose life had run half of ite naturul apan, 

Ove day was seized with tbose blue-devii whime 

Which play the "Old Mick" with one's body and limbs. 
iD, In contertions of fancy wo strange, 

His ph sical man underwent à queer change: 

Aye, a lonw series of changes, all queer,— 

A town-clock, a tes-pot, a French orenadler; 

Tali. now. bo reaches to celllog from floor; 

Now sbort, and too broad to be pulled thro’ the door; 

Fizod, In one moment, for aye Lo bla bed, 

Tho next, doomed forever to stand on bis head. 

Thus, for a twelve-month, this pitiful wight 

Thongh chanying tall oft. yet improved not his plight; 

Whon. metamorphused by Death, aa be sald, 

Be laid himeelf down and declared; 'm stone dead!" 

Then all in vain the phyvicians eseayed 

To bring buck from ea poor M."» vanished shade, 

“Doad,” arid he, “I am, and dead I will be, 

Aud not resurrected by any M. D. |" 

Rut Doctor Jason (origina! man!) 

Concelved and brought forth a most wonderful plau; 

Balthho; “A dosd man no doctor can eave, 

Bo fetch a stont coffin and dig s deep gare. 

Brought was tbe cofin, and dug was t vo; 

Instructed, tbe frionas of the dead man did rave; 

Laid in bia casket, the cover left loose, 

The dead heard the doctor: “He's cone to the douce!" 

But not a sign yet thle dead man did how 3 

That into tho gravo he selected to pi 

Bo a maurnfuf corteya—doctor and friends 

And pall-bearers four—toward the grave slowly wende 

Now Doctor Jason, with forevight complete, 

Had posted good sentinels all n tbe airoet, 

Blow move rbe,beacere—tbe bells, mumed, toll; 

Cries sentine! one: —W Halt who is that poor soul!" 

"Poor Mr. M.,“ the doctor replied, 

"Has go from the world; yealer-murning ho died." 

“Pity he hadn't departed before!" 

The ventiuel wald: “So that villain's no more?" 

And sentinel two and sentinel three 

In question and answer did fully a 

Wiin senting! on»; while santinel four 

Baid: “The Devil's got Aim. he'll eure want oo more!“ 

And now, a troco with you, sceptics, who doubt 

A dead, coffined man from his chert mar como oat; 

For “poor Mr. M.,“ to fall winding-sheet, 

Uprowe and chased Calumay fast down the street! 

Much meinmorpbosod as poor M, had been, 

"The bust trán«formation was this be had seen; 

Aud, (hough each slanderer best hie best speed, 

Of coffin and shroud be no longer had need: 

For, fuming with rage, aod glowing with heat, 

Hie cure ap this treatment was quick and complete ; 

Ro, let each brue-deviled man be assured, 

By summoning Jason his csao may be cared. 


Many “good Christians" there are in our da 
Who noed the suund jrea(ment of wise Dr. J.; 
Poor hypochondriacs, out of the head, 
Forevor 1 ein we are dead!“ 
Reason niay draft fta preecriptiona in valu, 
Each pha-e of the malady Logic oxpialn; 
t one potent remedy sill bo preferred— 
Like Jason, quíck take (he deceased at Ma word. 
Mun betbe Judge; his own witnese the "dead," 
His golf. pronounced sentence with gravit read; 
ien from each cotn will rine, in “pew birth," 
A fall-redeemed wortal—immortal on earth! 
J H. C. 
Monta ANOVA. Mass. 


——— ͤ— 


PHAYEH A* FINANCE, 
Iraaca, Nov, 25, 1871. 

My Dear Mn. Ansor:— 

n please find the "Tliatory of the 
Consumptives' Home.” Read it, and you will see 
that you may get your fund made up without so much 
anxiely as you scem to feel, or, if you cannot, then 
that you can go on without it and find your bills 
jene for as they mature. According to this 

k, if you will make your paper attnictive, inspire 
people with confidence in it, show tbe world tbat you 
are nase Ganla working for others' good, and, when 
you bave a bill to pay and no money in the drawer, 
will pray to God to send you some, sooner or later it 
will come. Ifthe paper really succeeds and engages 
general sympathy for ita courage and truthfulness 
and gentleness, you will bave nothing to do, when 
wages bave to be paid, but to tell Jesus, and, na sure 
aa you sro a good editor, the needful will be collected. 

n conscience I ought to add that one reason for 
sending you the book is that I want to get it out of 
the house, I have four boya, and they have begun to 
mad it; and, as they will. have nothing in the world 
bot their talenta. for support, I should be sorry to 
have them confused by this new method. Dickens 
taught a good moral lesson by his picture of Micaw- 
ber end his life of failure; but thia doctrine of trust- 
Ing that something will turn up, enforced by a truly 
religious apirit and clinched with abundant proofs of 
success, is calculated to bewilder the young idea, 
Intellectual consumption“ might injure, prove 
more than physical, and our churches might become 
7 or patients suffering from worse than tu- 

rcies, 


My wife says that she will not have this excellent 
man who founded the " Consumptives' Home" ridi- 
tuled. Nordo I wish to express anything but bonor 
and sympathy and gratitude for his efforts on behalf 
of the suffering, Nay, I will do what little I can to 


help him. and I wish him all snccess; but I cannot 
nvoid calling vour attention to his method, 

We are not altogether satisfied with the sucoess of 
Tur Inpex. It is now just large enough, just strong 
enough ; and it exactly fills n Tacs, in our intellectu 
aleconomy. We fear that, diua it shall become a 
great paper with its various dopartments, the little 

rop of living water will be lost in the tide of suc- 
cess, 

IIowever, you have done a good work already, and 
have succeeded, even were you never to issue another 
number; so that if, by dint of good thinking, good 
writing, advertising, and this new method which I 
now suggest, you shall build up a large weekly, 
which I shall never be able to read, I shall still a 
Ways remain your debtor for what you have done. 

Yours truly, 
W. C. R. 


— + 
MASTERS AND DISCIPLES.” 


Tuor, N. Y., Dec, 19, 1871. 
To Tne Enrrog or Tag INpEx: 

Sir,—Youand your highly able and cullivated as- 
BOCiates are cou usly and diligently quesuonin, 
the intuitlons of the soul, of the good and wise of 
ages, in respect to the truths of. ethical and religious 
philosophy and science. And you are doing a noble 
work, and, in my opinion, n turn up much high] 
valuable ore. Yet, methinks, in resisting all intel- 
lectual tyranny, you deny the rightful authority of 
those highly fted minds which appear at long in- 
tervals to illumine and blessour race. Although im- 
perative necessity and natural bias exclude the great 
mass of mankind from any thorough investigation of 
the great problems of spiritual life, you unreasonably 
urge that every man should, uninfluenced by others, 
construct hia own spiritual theories, But, my dear 
Bir, you and your companions ere assiduously doing 
the very thing which you deprecate. You are most 
powerfully influencing the minds cf most of your 
readers, You and they signally hold the relation of 
mastera and disciples. 

And, for myself, I do not in the least complain of 
this, for I belleve that there is inspiration in the con- 
tact of mind with mind. Strong and well-informed 
minda are potent thought- batteries. It is impossi- 
ble for me, through lack of time and ability, to climb 
to the hesd-springs of the mountain. Therefore I 
content myself with the artesian well, whose contents 
areabundantly refreshing. Although not wholly a 
stranger to the drama of Greece, of France, nud of 
Germany, I find that of Shakespeare — 
superior, And veg I have paid some little at- 
tention to Plato und the Vedas, as translated, I can 
yet find nothing whose soul-quickening effects ap- 
proach those of the Gospels, 

„Then, claiming reason for your guide," might 
answer your contributor W. H. S., "you iu reality 
make a guide of Jesus Christ!” 

But what if reason convinces me that Christ's in- 
terpretation of the soul's Intuitions is sound and cor- 
rect? Will it greatly harm the young (or old) artist 
lo visit the Louvre or the Vatican? 

I heartily thank Tae Inpex for the Food it has 
done and is doing. I shall strive to profit by such 
portions of ita contents as command my assent, and 
to ignore what does not. But I will not forego all 
helps, save my own reason and intuitions. 


D. 

[We think theconcluding paragraph of our esteem- 
ed correspondent's letter is the best possible correct- 
ive of his previous statement that Tue Inpex writers 
and readers “hold the relation of masters and disci- 
ples.” Mr. D. means to profit by whatever in Tux 
INDEX he finds to be true, and to ignore the rest; and 
in this position he undoubtedly speaks for every one 
of our subscribers. Truth is truth, wherever found; 
and truth itselfis the only ‘ master " that eny radical 


will own.—Epn.] 
———G — 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION, 


Nassau, New Provipence, Bahamas, | 
Dee, 22, 1871. 
Eprrog or Tug INDEX: 

Dear Sir, —Y our address at Toledo on“ Compulsory 
one ft "exert in Tag Inpex of 25 Nov., 
vu ted the following propositions :— 

T That rogresa is ibe law of Nature, and therefore 
the law of God, and is absolutely necessary to the hap- 
pine as of every ore. 

2, That education is the means of ie a me there- 
fore every person has a natural right to have it, as 
every ond has a natural right to the pursuit of happi- 


ness. 

8. That no person has a right to injure himself or 
another, for the definition of right action is—that 
which injures no one, and benefüs some. 

4, That he who puta an impediment in the way of 
education, is injuring some : 

b. That the powers of all 
to protection from injury. 

f Herbert Spencer bad defined the power of Gov- 
ernment as limited to proteclion from injury, which 
I think is his idea, Instead of to “ the protection of 
life and property," I think he would have covered 
the whele ground, It certainly would have covered 
such objections aa were raised by Prof. Huxley. 

It may be sald what {n prim d N edu- 
cation is not the only means of progress. ill every 
experience that a person hag In life is education, and 
lends to progress, 


raon. 
overnments are limited 


ee 


If there is anything in the above that will tend to 
muatnin the views expressed in your lecture, use it as 
best you can, Yours fraternully, 

WILLIAM GREEN, 
of Orange, New Jersey. 


— — — — 
SPIRITUALISM AND REASON, 


~ The aseanite that have been made In modern times on the 
marrige In-iitaiion under the anspives of religion have ail 
been made on ihe basis of u religion that claims To rest on e 
specific outward revelation, Mu monſem claims 1o rest. not 
on reaeQn merely, but ou a special revelation similar to tbat 
given originally In Chrietianliy aud Intended t0 supplement 
ibat. Boclulisun in certain reli 
Onvida, makes tho sane clalm. And Splritualiem, which ta 
cha d, though unjuetly ae a whole, with undermining the 
marriage relation, (races [te origin, not to reason, bul to cer- 
tem marvellons occurreuces tr&uecendine reason. Ti claime 
that the eame sort of miraclee. which, it 1» commonly alleged, 
established Christianity have been performed in this day to 
authenticate itself.“ 

Glancing over the pages of Tux Ixoxx of Dec. 9, 
I find the ubove extract, signed by W. J. P., which I 
cut from a good article of his, reviewing the incon- 
sistent position of Rev. A. D, Mayo—a clergyman 
who, by the way, has just joined with the Orthodox 
in calling an eccleslasticnl convention for the purpose 
— putting God Into the Constitution of the United 

tates. 

The writer classifies Spiritualism in the same 
category with Morinonism, miraculous Christianity 
and coinmunistic Socialism, on the charge that it, 
like these religions, traces its origin, not to reason, 
but to certain marvellous occurrences transcending 
reason.” Mr. P. evidently judges Spiritualism, not 
from the standpoint of actual examination, but from 
popular estimates. A few Isolated exceptions ought 
not in justice to be applied aa the full moral measure 
of the Spiritualist movement. 

lama Spiritualist and speak what I do know. 
Spiritualists, as a body, are utterly disgusted with the 
theology of the church, because it abjures and stulti- 
fies reason, We have turned into the realm of Na- 
ture, where reason invites us to find a basis for à new 
and practical religion—new in expression, but eternal 
in principle. With us there are no marvels, no mi- 
racles in the universe. 

Ideny chat W. . P. can furnish proof from any well in- 
formed Spiritualist or convention of Spiritualists, or 
Spiritualist paper, or Spiritualist book generally en- 
dorsed as a representative organ, that accepts“ cer- 
tnin marvellous occurrences transcending reason " as 
the data of Spiritualism, 

Spiritualists accept no say so of prophet, apostle, or 
oracle, as Anal authority, ‘They have no finalities of 
opinion; their belief to-morrow may be different from 
that of to-duy. They question God, Christ, angels, 
MR and every thing to learn truth. The “ spir- 
itual manifestations,” appealing to reason, open up in 
the investigating mind new philosophies of life and 
destiny, Every wise oracle, every wise Spiritualist 
places reason in the van, that, underatandis, what 
we are about, we may build up a scientific and prac- 
tical religion in harmony with the spirit of our age, 
They analyze all communications, subject. them to 
criticism, measure them by known lawa, rejecting 
evo uo, et n lo reason and common sense, 

hen " Free Heligionista " cometo the Spiritualist 
oracles with unprejudiced wille, satisfied even with 
the rudiments at first, listening patiently, inquiring 
pu for months and years—íor their science 
s vast as the universe—and searching from ver 
love of truth, no matter whence ita origin, they will 
find no chance to belittle a religion which tbe world 
cannot afford to lose. 


lous communlies, as at 


J. O. BARRETT. 
GLEN BguLAn, Wis, Dec. 1871. 
— — | 
A QUEER CASE. 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1871. 


Mx. F. E. AnnoT: 
Dear Bir,—I clip from The Graphic again of Nov. 
25. 
Yours very truly, 


— i 


“A Mr. William Tarr, now In Manchester Gaol for 
refusing to have his children vaccinated, has com- 
plained to the visiting justices of the refusal of the 
prisou chaplain to allow bim the use of a Bible. It 
seems that Mr. Tarr is of ‘no religion, and that as 
he only wanted the sacred yolume to pass away the 
time, and had no uneasiness on the subject of unbe- 
lief, the chaplain declined to grant his request, qnot- 
ing Matthew vii. 6, in justification of his refusal. 
We are curicus to learn the answer of the visiting 
Justices.” 


Comrunsory Puavkms—The Faculty of this In- 
stitution have never been over-ready to comply with 
the wishes of the studente when they enlled for any 
* But we wish that for once they would give 
A little thought to our desire in fend to chapels, 
We do not know of any other institution in the 
country, claiming to be first-class, that condemna ita 
students to such penance, in the way of compulsory 
prayers, as this. Nearly all the other colleges long 
ago gave up cvening prayers. But we atill have 
evening prayers and morning prayers and Bunday 
services at the rate of thirteen a week, and to make 
bad worse, the chapel is never warm during the cold 
months, 

We know, personally, of one man who only spent 
two winters here, und who to-day is a sufferer from a 
chronic disease of the throat, brought on by sitting 
in the cold chapel, The discomfort is enough to give 
us a right to complain, but when it becomes a source 
of ill health, the policy which forces it upon us seems 
to us almost criminal Wiliams (Colleges) Vidette, 
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—Trathse è Ti 
F ata RON THE Tepes, ar the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and "Modern Prideſples,“ it gives & bird's-eye view zd 
Free Religion an conceived by the Editor of Tax anea: T.. 
dete. . k DARWIN, author of “The Origin 
MT ee tt y e Edltor not orl e Drign 


oz REPRESENTATIVE Pa- 


of Specioa," asy», In a letter to the 
1 bot subsequently authorired to be 
— 2. A. ‘Truths for the Times,’ 


irə them from my Inmoat heart; and [agree 
Hir 4 word," PRIC e hundred coples Une 


Dollar, or à loss number at the samo rate, namely, One 


Cent a copy. 
— the Liv G an elognent and bean- 
Noi discourse by O. B. Fritz 


scourse by 0. GHAM, e es the 

[E Charaeser | of the popular nutions of God. and pre- 
senta conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
omg PRICE—Singlo copies Five Conts; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cante, 

. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rer. CHARLES 

NG Oren, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
hls benefice by the ceclesíastical courts on account of hie 
bold and outspoken bereales, is an overwhelming demonalra- 
Hon of the imperfectiona and arrors of the Bible, both in the | 
Old and the New Testaments. Parxages sustaining the ar- 
gument are copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
and verse in every instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
bigh-toned treatise on the subject can be found In the Eng 
n ay PRICE—Single copies Ten Cents; Ni 
coptes Fifty Centa; Twelve coples One Dollar. " 

No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. E. ABBOT, le 
a complete exposure of the weakness, costliness, and tu- 
efficiency of the en of Foreign Missions, Full ^ 
ures, Facts, and Interesting Ezirac(a. Also, a very remark- 
able articlo by a Siamese Baddhist is appended, giving 
an account of a spicy conversation between himself and a 
missionary. PRICE—Single coples Ten Conte; Six coples 
Fifty Cents; Twelve ier One Dollar. 

No 5.—“God In the Constitution: Would it be 
right to incorporate Religious Dogmes into 
the United States Constitution? By . ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, pointed, and able perawat 
Min the Pro; d Theologi Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which ought to be circulated thron 
out the country. PRICE—Single Coples Teo Cents; Siz 
oe Finy Cants; Twelve Coples Une Dollar. 

No. &.—*The Sabbath,” hy PARKER PILLSBUR Y, ls s 
scathing deunnelation of Sabhatarlan superstiiion, New 
Edition. PRIVE—Single coplas Tun Centa; Twelve coplos | 


One dollar. 

No. T.— Compulsory Educatiou," by F. R. ABBOT, 
maintains the right of every. child to be educated, and tho 
duty of the State to ensure ft au edacation. PHKICE—Sin- 
gle copies Five Cents; Twelve coples Fifty (Centa. 

No. 8.— Tho Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, ls a alugularly felicitous treatment of aanbject that 
interests everybody. PRICE—Single copies Five Cents; 
Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 

, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
ted and Anawered from a Biblo Stand- 
polnt, s pungeat pamphlet by A. J. GROVER. le for vale 
at Tus Inpex Office. PRICE Single copies Ten Conta; | 


Twelve copies One Dollar. 
Addresa, THE INDEX, 
90 St. Clair Street, TorEbo, Onto. 


Robert Collyer's Works, | 


L 
MATURE AND LIFE. 


TENTH EDITION, 


Price $150, Fine edition, hevell«d beards, gilt ederr, with 

ducem of Mr. Cullyer'e Autograph stamped in toid, aod & 
few of hie early Heme. Price. N Bl. Seat by mail on re- 

ceipt of price. 5 


n. | 
THE LIFE THAT NOW iS. | 


Wirb an exeallent Steel Portrait of the Anthor, engraved by 
Porine, Price, $1.50, 
Five edition, bevelled bostde, ii]t edges, price $2.00. 
by Robert Collyer, of Chicago, ſe announced 


A new volume, 
That it will be n treaeury of 
Fia- 


by Horace B. Fuller. of Boston. 
wisdom and wit, of the most delicate insight, the most 

mane of sympathy, the moet poetic imagination, all who have 
heard the ejuqnent preacher, or read ble dili liful Nature 
aod Life," will be sore —Gronor WILLIAM Corns, in Har- 


per Weekly, HORACE 
URACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
108ali18w M Bromfeld SL. Boston, 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 St, Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., 
Streot, NEW YORE CITY, has beer" organized 
Btock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
the purpose of publivhing Tracts, Books and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion, 

It fa the ohiect of THE INDEX to give public utterance to 
the boldest, most cultivated and best matured thongut of tho 
sgo on all religious questions. THE INDEX la edited by 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following list of ^ 
Contributors: ‘ ng list of Editorial 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, of Now York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford, Mans, 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Macs, 

J. VILA BLAKE, of Boston, Muss, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Havorhill, Mase, 

Maus, E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Maus. 

Ray. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, Eugland. 

Prof. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Bristol, England, j 

Rey. MONCURE D, CONWAY, of London, England. | 

Every Liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, as the 
p me exponent of Religious Liberaliam, 

very stlan minister and every thinkin, 5 - 

ber should subseribe for It, an the cleareet, m pee — 
most scholarly expoeftor of the differences between Froo 


and & Vesey 
with a Capital 
DOLLARS, for 


Thonght and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best means 
of becoming well tuformed of the argumenta which the 
Church will have to meet lu the future, 

Almost every number contains 
which alone ts worth the Price 
u $2.00 for one year, 


Address 


^ discourse or leading article 
of one year's subscription, 
or en conte forihroe months on 
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INDEX was established In November, 1860. We ask 

92 of the cause it representa to make active efforts to 
increase ita circulation and ueefulness, There s quite ali 
number of persons in almost every commanity, both In 
church and out of it, who would »ubecribe for such a paper, it 
they were nrged a little 10 do wo by a 2 — 

. B, The aubscription price of Tue Inpex is Two Dollans 
a nr in each and . case, invariably in adeanca, 


complete files of Tae IxD Ex for 1870, dir boana with 
black morocco backs and marbled covers, will be malled to 
any addreas on recvipt of $2.50 and 72 cen!s postage. Onlya 
limited oumber can be furnished. 
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THE INDEX, 
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dress B. H. MORSE, 25 Bromfield sweet, Boston, Send 
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The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Axwvar Mxrrmo of 
the Fuss Reugiove ASSOCIATION for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W.J. Porren, New BEDFORD, Mass, 
Itcontains Essays, by John Welas, on "Tax ATTITUDE oF 
BcrENCE TO Regioon ;" by O. B. Frothiagham, on "BUrsgsn- 
TON AND Doom nen; and by Wm. J. Potter, on “Tas Nat- 
URAL GEWEzRI8 OP CHRürTIANITY;" also a report of addreesca 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed- 
jogs of the meeting. Price 35 centa; in packages of ft ot 
more $5 cents each. 


Tho Am Report: for 1868, 1869, and 1470 (al 5 cente 
each), Kev. Samuel Johneon's Essay on Tur Worsuir or 
Jueve"’ (60 cente), Rev. W. H. Channing's Essay on “Tax Re- 
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above, 
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Secretary. 


NEW TRACTS, 
Intended to Teach Rellglon without Superstition 
First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


Nanaticism i bow di+played by EU intag a 
In tuig Judgment and uctlon respecting religion in 
Otbers. 

Let your Faith honor God, not calumniste 
Mitu : reject ali testitaony that sjenke HI ot God. 
Who Wrote It! » proper and needfol Inquiry when 
an unreasuiable claim is Urged on the groand that "lt 

" ten," 

Periodical Prayers ask when you ant to ask; 
thank when you wasit lo thank: be honest in ‘or. 

Hear the other Side; «eek au intelligent falth, in- 
mend of blindly following ignornnce and prejudice. 

Maus Duty to God: above all things do not neg- 
lect ft; but take cure, too, not to bu misled in rogard 

Penny-wise, Pound-foollub 1 to claim divine la- 
2p, ration for unworthy iinputation ou ihe diving char 

er. 

4 Touchstone for false Teachers: God certain- 
ly gave reason aud conecien"e to be our guldes. 

Justice and Love de., Mercy : God's sctual meth- 
od better than tho #upposed “pian of ex!vation." 

Prepared to Die: au unvelling of sone clerical 
falke pretences, 

"Even a» others hs showing a point of resemblance 
between the “evangelicals” and those bellevers whom 
they stigmatize as “unbellevers.” 

Do Men need Salvation! à look towards God di- 
recily, nor through the dark-stained church-windows. 

Unchangeablei wiii God ever refuse io welcome 
the es and returiilog sinner? 

Lost Stoners; men sometimes lo-e their children: 
did Gud ever jose, can be loge, Ade children? 


35. ca mud Seasons: two false notione considered; 
oue about Friday, one about Snoday, : 

36. r gaty dy peeve ssy CAsts ure Orthodoxy 
u ‘en In oppostilon o Scriptare, 

87. The Boston Revival and ftw Lender : meth- 
pen of operariog of lev, A. H. Earle, profeselonal re- 

à 
38. He Rejects the Bibler a mlse charge refnted, and 


the opposing iratb clearly shown, 


EITHER SERIES 80 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 
Addresa "T CHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 


: 19 Pinckney St,, Boston. 
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Propngaudiam ^ by F. E. Abbot; “God In the netitutlon,'* 
by Rev. A. B. Bradtozd; “The sabbath," by Parker Plilsbary: 

by Rev. O. B, Frothingham, and other 
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he Present Heaven, 
equally valuable Tract. 


Che Inder. 


Two Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coples Five Conta. 


VoLuME 3. 


TOLEDO, O., AND NEW TORK, JANUARY 20, 1872. 


WnoLz No. 108. 


The 3udex 


Accepta every resolt of science and sonnd learning, with- 
armonixe it with the Bible. It 
It belleves in 


its leading features, and offers an opport 
on this subject which find no fittiag place In other papers. 


N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wine, le responsible oy bay ARA pablished In its colamns ex- 
cept for bis or her own Individual contributions, Editorial 
contributions will in every caso be distinguished by the name 
or initiale of the writer. 


Pnawxci* ELLINOWOOD ÁBBOT, 
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I bring yeu to-day three short studies of Christ. 
ianity. Short studies on a great subject, you will 
say. True; and, to narrow the subject, I will define 
it. My studies, then, let me add, aro not in the 
Christianity of the New Testament; or in the 
Christianity of the first two centuries; or in the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages, Nor are they 
studies in the social relations or achievements of 
Christianity In any particular age, or in any particu- 
lar country. 

These are great problems, with which I confess 
my inability to deal, and which I willingly leave to 
more capacious minds. That there are such minda it 
is gratifying to know, even though their grandeur 
overwhelms us. I read with awe the following 
from an article on Free Religion, in the Univeraalint 

ly Review. Speaking of Christianity, the 
writer saya :—" Even in ita worst days, and amid its 
half-pagan corruptions, it exalted men's ideas and 
faith, rejuvena! personal character, moulded so- 
ciety, changed barbarous tribes inte civilized nations, 
awoke the decps of human nature, and gave an im- 
pulse to art, literature, science, such as the world had 
never seen; remodelled human society; introduced 
constitutional government; and made the civilized 
world what it is.” 


© 


“To it we 
disquisitions on 
conceivable sub- 


terror of one and which became the amusement 
of the next." ionalism in Europe, Vol. I, p. 98.] 
Milman, who commonly is regarded às an authority, 
MM that “in the conflict or coalition of barbarism 
with Roman Christianity, Chriatlanity gave to bar- 
barism hardly more than its superati on and its 
hatred of here ties and unbelievers.” [Latin  Christ- 
fanity, I, 304. Widdleton's Ed.] Are the “exalted 
ideals" and “rejuvenated persons! character" and 
“remodelled human society“ illustrated by the Bisho; 
of Tours, who burnt a man alive to ob! thed 
of an estate which he coveted? Or by the Arch- 
deacon who conspired to murder the Archbishop of 
Rheims, when he was at prayers? Or by the kapa 
who publicly cursed his dead rival, or by the Cardi- 
nal who called on the church to sing a jubilee over 
an emperor who had been judged, condemned and 
consigned to hell? Indeed, if Milman ls to be 
believed, Christianity In those balf- limes when 
itis credited with such muscular reforms, waa in a 
most chaotic state, Popes were charged with adult- 
ery; priests were assassins. It had no rebuke for 
the polygamy of Charlemagne or the shameless licen- 
Uousness of bis court Clolaire, undenounced, 
married two sisters at once. “The religion scarcely 
Interdicted inces'," Salvian said; "among the chaste 
barbarians we alone are uachaste.” The church held 
slaves as property, enucted stringent laws to protect 
them, and returned them when they had escaped. 
“A pagan emperor first placed slaves under the pro- 
tection of law." “The abrogation of slavery was not 
contemplated by the Church even as a remote possi- 
bility." The housebold of Pope Symmachus was 
composed of slaves. Lecky says, what all know to 
be true without his assurance, that “in every prison 
the rack and the crucifix stood side by side, and in 
almost ew d country the abolition of torture was at 
last cp "A a reso po TS the nni op- 
posed, an men whom she had cursed.” istory 
Ritionaliem, I, 838.) The same writer recuils the 
t that in the great majority of instances the earl 
Protestant defenders of civil liberty derived their 
political principles chiefly from the Old Testament, 
and the defenders of despotism from the New. It is 
commonly thought that the Christianity of the “Ages 
of Faith" exerted a most trous influence on art. 
That science owes 80 baty a debt to Christianity is 
a recent discovery, made by the sage of the West. 
And as to literature, it is admitted now by competent 
Judges that the revival of kamping in the twelfth 
century, which wrought a change in the intellectual 
habits of Europe and tairly started the modern mind 
into existence, came from the study of the Latin 
classics, and reached its climaxin the diffusion of 
the knowledge of Grock, and an acquaintance with 
the philosophy of Plato. There were great minds in 
the church, but literature has little te thank them 
for. They did their best to repress the activities of 
the human intellect from which literature proceeds, 
Ernest Renan, who, though a Frenchman and a Lib- 
eral, is a scholar, eum that the Mooriah philoso- 
her and heretic, , Stirred the whole intel- 
ect of Europe with his kindling infidelity, and for 
two or three centuries left his mark on lta leat 


mental productions. Christian theologians thought 
that the reign of anti-Christ had begun; and Christ- 
tlan artists painted him among the ned In hell. 


But I will not pursue thla subject; for it suddenly 
occurs to me that I may have misunderstood the 
writer I am alluding to. Our Hebrew Professor at 
Cambridge had a way of explaining the failure of the 
Old Testament prophecies by telling ua the pro- 
pheta wrote history in the future tense. They de- 
scribed things past as if they were to come. On a 
similar plan the ingeninus essayist may have in- 
tended to write prophecy in the past tense. His pur- 
p»e may be to tell all his readers, not what Christ- 

nity has done, but what it will do, when Unitarian- 
ism shall have expelled all other forms of religi 
from the country. And this interpretation of his 
language seems on reflection the more probable, as 
the gentleman invariably apeake for the people of the 
great West, who have not had much to do with the 
past, but are expected to have a great deal to do with 
the future. 

But I must present to you my three studies. 
They were mado last summer In Europe, where 1 
spent a long vacation. 

TUE FIRST STUDY. 

The first was made in a Roman Catholic Cuthedral. 
Tt was a superb etructure, many centuries old. Our 
largest churches are like baby-houges compared with 
it. Beneath ita vast stone floor the gloomy under- 
world was represented in subterranean crypte and 
chapels. Under the canopy of iu mighty dome 
floated the pictured forms of evangelists and angela. 


The fretted vault of the nave was upheld by clus- 
tered columns of stone that shot up like frozen 
fountains, and lost themselves in the dim spaces. 
The choir was bloody-red from the flaming windows 
that made the bi sun portray the agonles of the 
crucifixion. On either side of the edifice within, on 


heaven. The great doors were of bronze; and the 
arched door-ways, guarded by stone pillars, con- 
fronted the approaching stranger wi 
cherubim. The fagade wes rich with holy emblems, 
mosaics, and carvings of scenes from sacred writ. 
Figures of the saints stood thickly in niches under 
canopies of stone, capped the pinnacles and frin, 
the cornices, Above, frou the t towers, peering 
over the edges and glaring on the profane world be- 
low, were monstrous shapee of beasts; and higher 
up reached the spires that clustered round the golden 
onos who, on the highest of all, seemed to be 
losing herself in the skies. Into the wonderful cres- 
tion all the ages and all the nations had built their 
faith. Every religion on the globe had Its syurbel 
there, The music of humanity was frozen there In 
marble. At every turn tbe eye fell on something 
that recalled & dead and almost forgotten worship. 
It was a mausoleum of antique religioms, a monu- 
ment of souls, once living and belleving, now de- 
$ yan unknown emblem, many an unin- 
telligible sign, many & pieceof quaint moulding in 
braas or stone, many a bit of mural decoration, con- 
tained an unremembered secret of the spiritual life. 


away. To enter the door-way was to leave the 
2 


faith of men into the recesses o! worshipa so old tha! 
they had become hateful, 
ust within the porch stood a vase of holy water. 

It was placed there by the shadowy hands of 
priests who had used it in many a temple of now 
pulverized stone; and they had received it from the 
sbadowy hands of Egyptian priests whose very mum 
mles had decayed. hence they received it, we can 
only conjecture. 

An altar was placed in the middle, at the point 
where the transverse beam of the cross intersects tho 
main stem. The altar had held the same — 


robed priests had ministered before 2 in Palestine, 
Assyria, Babylon, Thebee—in far-off Persia, and 
India, remoter atill | 

The altar was surmounted by a croas, moat antique 
and most universal of symbole—found on Druidical 
monuments that were rulns when Christianity ap- 
peared—found in Buddhist temples when Christlanity 
was as yet unborn. The Roman tribunalis were 
bulit in the form of it, Plato said the universe was 
constructed on the plan of it. It was the symbol of 

neration before it was the symbol of regeneration. 
t stood ip the bed of the Nile to mark the tof the 
river's rise and overflow. It had probably stood in 
the same way in the bed of the Ganges and the Indus, 
It was carved on Egyptian obeliaks, and engraved on 
Pheenician medals, and honored in shrines of Krishna 
and Berapis Even the man hanging on it had 
hung on It from time immemorial. 

The form that my 1 7 lighted on soonest was the 
form of the serpent. It 
It decorated the 
from the ceiling, 
p to sustain the lamps. It was painted as twin- 
ng round the croes or lying at the foot of it: 

hence came it there, and how? From what caves 
and dim ruina of antiquity had it crept forth? 
Throngh how many shed of ita coat had it 
passed, in crawling through Asla, Africa, Palestine, 
Greece, Rome? How had it survived ite strange 
experiences of idolatry, savage and refined—the fear- 
ful worship of barbarians, the mystic homage of 
orientals, the lifting-up of Moses, the alternate 
blessing and cursing of. nations? How had it out- 
lived its violent changes of fortune, at one time being 
regarded as the aymbol of the evil demon, at another 
as the apirit of good—now loathed as the incarnation 
of the being that wrought the fall of man, and again 
revered na an incarnation of the power that renews 
life—here associated witb death, there with lmmor- 


HE INDE=. 


me ———— 
Charles II, and the shameful duke of Buckingham. 


under this diepensation placed in bell as the 
he — worm, — that raised aloft aa the sign of 
salvation? These are as yet unanswered questions. 
But, answered or unanswered, the old serpent lives 

t, and does service in the Christian cathedral as 

Kithfully as he had over done in Hindu cavern or 

tian chamber of the dead. 
Keyn about are statues and pictures re resenting the 
holy people of tbe Church. There is Peter with the 
keys of the Templa of Janus in his hand, There 
la Moses, by Michel An elo, wearing on his head 
the horns of Jupiter. This is St. Denis; this is Dio- 
nysus or Bacchus. Near him stands St. Cosmo; this 
ls Cosmos, or the universe. A side-chapel has two 
charming paintings; one of Aura and Placida, two fe- 
male saints, the other of Perpetua and Felicitas, two 
female martyrs. The Aura and Placida were per- 
sonifications of thé aura placida or gentle breeze of à 
Latin poet; the Perpetua and Felicitas were embodi- 
menta in art of the perpetua felicitas or perpetual 
felicity supposed to be the portion of the good. &oul. 

I found myself gazing in admiration on a master- 
piece of art, a mother and child by Perugino, "Yes, 
there she is again,” lexclaimed—'"De with the 
child Krishna, Maya with the babe Buddha, Juno with 
the infant Mars" The artist has made an exact copy 
after the pictures drawn by Hindu or Greek painters, 
the prints of which be seen in Creuzer'a ^ 
um. There she is n— Maria Illuminatrix, Stella 
Maris, Cali, Cybele, Ceres, Mother of Plenty. 

Above her head is the Dove, the Assyrian emblem of 
fruitfulness. z ; t 

On another canvass she ia recelving the gifts of the 
wise men. I recognize the oxen that graced the 
aweet picture when it hung in India, und the kneel- 
ing figures, and tho rich vesaela filled with presenta, 
Nothing has been omitted in the description. 

That huge statue of a sitting figure now called a 
saint, the founder of the Christian Church, did duty 
long, long ago aa Jupiter in a Greek temple. One of 
the profane says Jupiter and the Jew Peter are the 
game. If you examine the back of the buge chair, 
you may still perhaps see the sign of the Zodiac en- 
graved on it. In acurious old mosaic set into the 
wall, an honest heathen river-god is doing duty at 
the baptism of Jesus. On exploring the crypt, I 
find, in a picture, our old friend Mercury conducti 
a soul to the supreme tribunal at which are — 
Pluto and, Proserpine, rebaptized with the names of 
Jesus and Mary. 

On every altar there are lighted candles. They 
have been burning a great while, thousands of years, 
in fact. ‘They burned on the altars of Isis and 
Ceres They bad shed their radiance in the holy 
places of Israel, They had blazed in the shrines of 
the ancient Sun-Worship, The God Baal had used 
them in his courts. They are the attenuated succea- 
aom of the huge torches that flared before the images 
of the awful deities, when devotees brought to them 
offerings of blood. The thick-headed, bull-necked 

riest who lighted them was far from suspecting that 
e was following the example of his brethren of 
faiths the very names of which would be abhorrent 
to him, if he ever heard them. 


As I lingered about the building, preparations were 
made for celebrating the high mass. Into what 
deptha of antiquity the ceremonies carried me back! 
To the mysteries of Eleusis; to the sacrificial rites of 
Phænicia. The boya swung the censers that had 
been used in the adoration of Bacchus. The offici- 
ang priesta took their dressea from the same old 
wardrobe that had supplied their order with sacrifi- 
clal garments from time immemorial. The girdle 
and cassock came froin Persia, The veil and tonsure 
were from — The alb and chasuble were pre- 
scribed by Numa Pompllius, whose sucred books are 
said to have been discovered some two hundred years 
before Christ. The stole was borrowed from the of- 
ficial who used to throw it on the back of the victim 
that was to be sacrificed. The white surplice (or 
surplus, us the simple woman called it) was the same 
a» described by Juvenal and Ovid. The agnus dei, 
which he wears on his breast, a little cause of wax 
with a lamb stamped on it, was taken from the neck 
of a Ronian achool-boy, who wore it as a charm 
against evil spirita. He turns and bows and curisies 
quce as Lhe old Etruscan priests and their pre- 
eceosora did. My head swam as I looked on the 
pageant—the trance-like performance by men who 
seemed alive, of actions whose significance had died 
with — uuthors, e un incita „ A 
stran; ntasmagoria it was, It suggested Kaul- 
bach b pioture in Berlin of the ghostly fund who left 
their dead bodice on the field of battle, but continued 
their conflict in the upper air. These men were 
ghosts. Their performance was spectral; the drama 
was a shadow, an illusion. 

The actors themselves a to feel it so, The: 
showed absolutely no intelligence. Their Mise 
menta’were mechanical, their faces dead, their coun- 
tenances void of expression ; their words sounded like 
echoes of old pagan rituale, enatches of incoherent 
fern that bad been offered to Mercury, Apollo, or 

Acchus. They doffed and donned (heir painted 
coats, relics of ancient heraldry, as if they were au- 
tomate worked by wires. Of fresh veneration there 
was none. A verger who was waiting on a group of 
visitors left them an instant to kiss ths PEE hand 
Of a grensy priest who was passing; then, returning to 
his pariy, took down from an altar one of the lighted 

les, blew out the flame, and used it as a wand to 
point ont the bzauties of a picture. 

A preacher ascended the gilded pulpit to preach a 
rermon, oe listened: lt — j^ e no- 
body. A priest feft his place, beckoned toa company 
cf Americans,ond, while the mass went on, look them 
behind the high altar, led them into the sacristy, and 


* " A 
only manifested emotion on receiving hia fee. 
ange monk, while reciting the offices, took snuff and 
irumpeted on hia enormous nose. Ten others, — 
tole- poking men, looked round, as they sang, on t 
strangers in the church, The worship. ers were more 
Interested in them than in the rites. eous waxen 
heads and musty skeletons adorned the sacristy; the 
robes were soiled, the persons of the wonks filthy. 

I rubbed my eycs. ‘as it a dream? J seemed to 
stand in the very presence of the ancient faithe of 
Egypt, India, and Greece. The ancient Fetichism, 
the old worships of Orpheus and Bacchus re-appear- 
ed without pretence of di These were the 
priests of Osiris, Demeter, Apollo. They had forgot- 
ten to consult the almapac, and taken the churches of 
Jesus and Mary to be their own. The roaring mod- 
ern atreet broke the dream, but only started the 
speculation. ] 

This was the prevailing form of Christianity in a 
great European city, in one of the grandest churches 
In all the world. R what relation did it stand to the 

t That were hard to tell. Did it perform the du- 
thes of a religion? If it be the function of a religion 
to collect able-bodicd young men in monasteries to 
be trained in the same kind of dumb show, it did. 
If it be the function of a religion to take tho finest 
young women out of the world and shut them up in 
nunnefies, it did that. If it be the function of a re- 
ligion to quench buman intellect, to make existence 
aimless, to produce the narrowest souls in the dirti- 
est bodies, thie also it faithfully performed. If it be 
the function of a religion to turn DM away from 
all active intereat in the world, and tix their attention 
on the future life, this it would do, if it posseased the 
amallest power to maks the future life real to the fan- 
cy or pleasant to the hope. If it be the function ofa 
religion to depopulate society, it would do this, if hu- 
man nature were not too strong for it. It would be a 
disorganizing force, if it were not a spectacle of de- 
crepitude. The more closely we study the phenome- 
non, the more we become persuaded that it is an an- 
achronism, the spectral reappearance of a buried 
life. From the &bade of an effete Nature-Worship, 
what has the modern world to hope? 

THE BECOND STUDY. 

My second study was made in the high places of 
England, the leading Protestant nation of the globe. 
One Sunday morning I sat in Westminister Abbey, In 
the poet's correr. The ground beneath me, the walls 
around apoke with silent but eloquent lips of human 
genius, and ita power to make itself immortal. The 
preacher's drowsy voice scarcely penetrated the st- 
mosphere, thick with the breath o puse spirits. 
The preacher's gospel of mechanical redemptiun by a 
Bavior's blood sounded dreary and hollow amid the 
memories of these potent men whose rative force of 
intellect had compelled the house of God to take them 
in. Chaucer and Spencer, Beaumont the pluy-wright 
and rare Ben Johuson, Drayton and Davenant and 
Cowley, Dryden, Prior and Addison, what mem- 
ories these names called up! Close by was the plain 
slab that marked the grave of Charles Dickens. Was 
it wonderful that the people writhed on their sests, 
looked stealthily about, and crept round on tip- 
loe to stare at the monuments and read the inscrip- 
tons, more curious to read what was written on the 
gravestones of the living dead than to hear what pro- 
ceeded from the lips of the deceased living? 


Into the walls of thia Church a nation had built ita 
reverence with ite history. For more than a thou- 
sand years it bas enshrined the ideals of the national 
adoration, Fourteen kings and thirteen queens slee 
thelr last sleep under its pavement Their wars an 
sorrows and crimes are over, their d ties recon- 
ciled, their quarrels ended. In the "Chapel of the 
kings,” Bt. Edward the Confessor hud his shrine in- 
laid with mosaic work. Near him are the altar tombs 
and effigies of Edward III and his queen Philippa; 
of Edward I and his queen Eleanor; of Richard Il 
and bis queen. There is the altar tomb and bronze 
effigy of Henry III; the altar tomb and chantry of 
Henry V, the hero of Agincourt, the helmet, shield, 
and saddle of the warrior not far off from their wear- 
er. In his Chapel of wondrous beauty, behind 
gates of oak, overlaid with gilded brass wrought with 
various devices, Henry VIL hasan altar tomb and ef- 
— — who twined the white rose of York with the 

rose of Lancaster. On either side, in opposite 
Chapels, silent and peaceful now, repose under stately 
tomba, mounted by regal emen the lion-hearted 
Elizabeth and her ill-fated rival, the-queen of Scots. 
In the same grave with Elizabeth is the sister Mary 
who had her imprisoned, and would have lad her 
dead. Memoriala of England's renown face you at 
every turn. Marble and alabaster and monuwental 
brass do their best to preserve the likenesses of beau- 
tiful women and princely men, of archbishops and 
abbots, dukes and earls, great chancellors and high 
court favorites, lords and ladies whose names once 
sounded loud as the loudest in the halls of splendor, 
whose lives were epics, whose story even yet makes 
the blood lesp or starts the tear. The earth is holy 
us that ofa campo santo. The walls themselves are 
monuments, Statesmen like Clarendon and Temple, 
Halifax and Pulteney, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Castle- 
reagh, and the great Earl of Chatham: soldiers like 
Aymer de Valence, Prince Rupert, Monk the re- 
storerof Charles II, the duke of Cumberland who 
won Flodden Field; sniiguarians like Camden, 
Spelman, and Usher; musiciana like Purcell, Blow, 
and Handel; divines like Barrow and South; actors 
like Betterton and Garrick, Mrs. Oldfield and the 
beautiful Mrs, Bracegirdle; philanthiopista like Fow- 
ell Buxton, —ennoble and enrich the . All 
are not worthy of admiration. There are blondy 
dukes and profligate nobles and dissolute women. 
Chiffinch is there, who pandered to the pleasures of 


there isa monument to Sir Issac Newton and Dr. 
Aero there are inonuments also to Richard Con- 

ve and St. Evremond, the loose-tongued wit. All 
were nol ornaments of character, but al] were charac- 
ters. They represented valor, experience, akill, learn- 
ing, grace, genius. If thelr monuments are not taste- 
ful, they are costly; if not elegant, they are large. 
England has done what ehe thought her finest to cel- 
ebrate the greatness she admired, 

For these were her prophets and seers, her evan- 
gelists and apostles, her coofessors and martyrs, her 
sages apd saints. No others appear. She had no 
others. The niches contain no churchly statues; the 
walls exhibit no scenes in the Savier’s life, no man- 
ger birth, transformation, crucifixion, ascension, or 
Flory; the side-chapela contain no picture of Madon- 
1 or spiritual; the stranger sees no altar and 
no crucifix; no candles burn, no incense rises. Tho 
qualities celebrated in this temple are not humility, 
meekness, aspiration, submission, patience, gentle- 
ness charity, abnegution of self; they are the rugged 
English qualities of daring ambition, resolution, per- 
severance, fearlessness, self-aasertion, confidence im. 
the strong intellect and the stout uslities 
thoroughly unchristian, but pg British. The 
chapel of Henry VII, or of the" Virgin Mary,” aa it 
was originally called, looks more like a chamber In 
an armory than like a chapel In achurch, The ban. 
ners of the Knights of Bath are ite most conspicuous 
decoration, as they hang out above the shields and. 
swords that take the place of saintly pictures. It ia 


8 house of kings, not of the King of . The rulin, 
gue there is the lion of Eng , not the Lamb oi 
More characteristic still of English piety ls the 


great Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, an nse 
structure five hundred feet long. The figure in the 
front court yard that seems to be its tutelar saint h 
queen Anne, The emblem over the south door is 
the phenix ; not the dove of Jesus, or even the eagle 
of Bt. John, but & nondescript bird of purely legen- 
dary qualities. bere ls an entablature sup to 
represent the conversion of 8t. Paul; and re are 
eight paintings designed to convey an idea of cer- 

n in the life of the great apostle. But 
decay has ailowed to deatroy what little merit 
they bad, and now ne d only serve to show bow in- 
different English Christian 2 is to Christian art. 
The temple is simply a Valhalla, or hall of heroes. 
The Christ is in it nowhere, and of Jesus of Nazareth. 
no trace exists. One cannot imagine him among 
these trophies and banners, There is indeed a statue 
of Dr. Johnson, and one of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
one of Bishop Heber on his knees, like Daniel in the 
den of lions, The cellar is paved with gravestonea 
of artists and engineers, Reynolds, and Lawrence, 
and West, and Faseli, and Turner; Mylne aud Ren- 
nie, who built Waterloo Bridge, are down there in 
the dark. Sir Christopher Wren, the architect of the 
building, has a place of honor up-stairs, but the other 
places are occupied by soldiers and sailors, with bat- 
tle ahipa and cannon, horses, and flags, buckles and: 
boots done in the most literal style with all the ac- 
cesaories of gloves and helmets and plumea—sailors 
and saints, gunners and rdian angele being mixed: 
in comical confusion. general, falling mortally 
wounded from his horse and caught in the arms of 
hia friends, is gravely watched by two aphynxes [rom 
Egypt The visitor is not permitted to forget where 

when they fought, or what titles of rank they 

wore, how their trowaers were cut or how they car- 
ried their swords. There is no attempt at idealiza- 
tion or disguise; nothing ia left to fancy; the deif 
cation of pluck is complete. It may be truly asid 
that thebully-boys have the floor. 


I forgot to mention thata solitary statue ia erected 
to & philanthropist, John Howard. But, as if to 
leave no doubt whatever that he was a monster quite 
out ol place in a Christian church, the artist has given: 
him a Roman toga and put sandsle on his feet, 2 
that with his wild countenance and his hammer in 
his hand he looks like a classical blacksmith, or an 
escaped convict. 


The English Trinity is composed of Marlboro, Nel- 
son, and Wellington, Nelson being the first Person. 
At Windsor Castle, in a room literally furnished 
with warlike implements and wainscoted with naked 
arms, they stand together like Brahma, Visbnu and 
Siva—Nelson on a pedestal of wood, a piece of the 
mast of his ship Victory, the other two on brackets, 
each with a little flag over his hend, which is 
renewed on every anniversary of Blenheim and Wa- 
lerloo. The “angel” of St. Paul's Is Nelson. By 
one of the massive pillars his statue la conspicuous, & 
huge group of which he is the centre, Adoring 
forma stand around, and something meant for an 
angel directing triumphantly towards bim a cluster 
of English youth who hasten, like acolytes, to throw 
themselyes at the feet of the British hero, model, and 
savior. He holds in the church the same place that. 
Bt. Charles Borromeo occupies in the Cathedral of 
Milan. In the crypt in the centre of the edifice, ina 
Jofty chapel, in a superb sarcophagus of porphyry 
which Cardinal Wolsey had made for the bunja of 
Henry VIII. the idolized sailor ia buried; his cofflu 
made of wood from the mainmast of hia ship 
L'Orient. England had no more sumptuoua shrine 
for the saint of her adoration. Behind him is the 
funers! car made of captured cannon in which the 
pus Duke of Wellington was borne midst an empire's 

mentations to his honored resting-place. There be 
lies in state with his insignia about him, his 
titles and dignitics bearing witness to heaven that be 
who lies there casketed in bronze and covered with 

Id-embroidered velvet, was no ordinary mortal, but 

emi god, the ideal of u nation's warship, the minis- 
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terof a nation’s salvation. ü ðͥI | aiite A 0 declares that a 
teapa e of Diana once stood where Bt. Paul's now 

he temple of Diana has been replaced by s 
temple of Mars. 

Bt. George's Chapel at Windsor bears the same 
testimony. The stalls in the choir are surmounted 
by . — cresta. The shields of warriors ha 
below under the shields 0 the naked c 
swords, and over them — LEM ly pennants, that had 
done duty in martial po: 

The k of Pra mayer P the Church of England 
spoke of Christ and bis religion; but the Book of 

myer was a State institution, published by order of 
the Queen. 

And this was the Christianity of England as pub- 
lished in the high places of the realm; a very new 
reading of the old 8 beatitudes left out, the 

bles omitted, the stories of baptism and tempta- 
ion, of transfiguration and Gethsemane dro 
Calvary displaced for poop-decks and batteries, the 
cross supplanted by the truncheon of the com- 
mander. Emerson says that the confession of the 
English Church is—"Ye are saved by taste.” But 
even the taste Is questionable. Some of the best 

mm. reachers too, admit that Christianity in Eng- 

not force to stand alone, and deprecate a 
MM of Church from State as threatening to 
fritter the religion sway in sectarian disputes. 
Stopford Brooke says plain pe Protestant Christ 
ianity In. England owes its breadth and liberality of 
—— to the noble indifference of the State to 
theological disputes. Matthew Arnold pleads for 
the Church on the ground that It Is precisely auch a 
church as neither Romanist, Protestant, nor Ration- 
alist ought to object to, Its merit is that it is not in 
earnest, a singular merit in a church whose founder 
bade his disciples bear the cross. Henri Taine saya 
that English Teli on subordinates all rites and dog- 
mas to morality (which Colenso and Voyey will "y 
is not faite true), and that it advocates self-govern- 
ment, liberty of conscience, and mental culture, 
“which are fine qualities, but not Christian.” The 
consecration of health and wealth, of valor and pride 
ef place and strength of brain, is good, but Jesus of 
Nazareth never encouraged it, 

THE THIRD STUDY, 

But this, big will say, is a description of Protest- 
antism in high places, the religion of the wealthy, 
the aristocratk tic and the powerful. In the middle 
-Classes it is different, Would you know the religion 
of Protestantism in its strong: hold, uyon must go to 
the dissenting chapel. Let us go there. My UA 
short study of Christianity was made in Mr. 8 

n'a Tabernacle. The immense bauaing, ob — 
faape, » with three deep galleries risin ve the 
floor, and running completely round t = interior, 
leaving no room for choir or organ, is computed to 
hold between five and six thousand poene. They 
were all thero. They poured in at the door-ways; 
they came up from below; they dropped from above ; 
they crowded into the narrow pews till every seat 
was occupied; they sat on the steps, on the floor of 
the passage-wnys. They filled a little sub-gillery 
under the pulpit. Every foot of space behind the 
preacher was taken. hese were the “bone and 
sinew" of the English people, the stout middle class, 
representing the independent intelligence, the honest 
moral conviction, the Mar will of the leading 
Protestant community in the world. They wor- 
shipped no symbol. They practised no rite; they 
bent before nocrucifix ; no Christian emblem of dove 
or cup was any where visible; no sign of the Re- 
deemer appeared. The great book on the table 
within the preacher's enclosure alone hinted at the 
uses of the place. The preacher ap; t a thick - 
set man in ordinary street dress. Seizing the railing 
before him with both hands, he addressed familiarly 
an invisible person with whom he seemed to be on 
intimate terms. Then, o be tho great Bible, he 
read of very different tenor with the same 
voice, as if they were of the same authority, and with 
oft- repeated assurances that what he read was God's 
own express words. 

The power of the service was in the sermon. This 
the people gathered themselves up to hear. To cul- 
tivated cars it was not attractive, being neither rich 
in knowledge, nor fresh in thought, nor bright with 


fancy, nor tender with feeling, nor sparkling with 
gems of literature, nor kindling with spiritual aspira- 
tion. It contained, it is true, the unadulterated gos- 


pel of Calvin; but to the rational mind that was 
rdly a recommendation. 

What attracted this multitude twice every Sunday? 
No wit, no humor, no passion, no glow of imagina- 
tion, no graces of rhetoric, no charm of manner. 
The dulness of other preachers enhanced the power 
and beauty of Spurgeon's, That was something. 
The direct business way In which he conducted the 
services had a fascination, There was a spell in the 
audacity of tbe man who did not flinch from the 
Moat — orthodoxy, but flonrished his irrational 
and horrid beliefs in the face of science and common 
sense with an impudence that was imperial. But 
this will not explalu the evident earnestness of the 
hearing or the solemnity of itas an act of religion. 
What was the spiritual meaning of this phenomenon? 
What did it stand for? To what key-note did thia 
multitude of hearts reapond? I listened for that. I 
am not sure that I heard it, but I fancied that I 
— d though on another key and aet to another 

the same strain. that rung through Westmin- 
Bter 8 and filled St. Paul's Cathedral with notes 


of 

Tuas people were self-worshlppera too, made to 
feel that they were the spiritual strength of the na 
lion. l'hey were the poor, and therefore the pioi 
the humble, and therefore the elect; the toiling aud 
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afflicted, and therefore the "called;" the true believ- 
ers in the gnspel, and therefore the salt of the earth. 
The despised them, the rich ridiculed them; 
but the great Jay under a doom which they escaped, 
and the rich had temptations and would lave tor- 
ments which they were saved from. In the hi - 
28 of England, among the priests and nobles, t 

capitalists and great merchants, there was corruption, 
but they wereclean and fountains of cleansing; and It 
was through them, if through anybody, that social enl- 
vation was to come, What was this but the same spirit 
of personal pride and self-assertion and self-reliance 
that are so conspicuous an element in the English 
character? It is not Christian in the New Teim 
ment sense, The presence of the meck ani lowly 
Jesus is not prominent. The faith is in perwnal 
pluck; the worship is the self-worship that the Ains 
ler would rebuke. 
characterized the Establishment, there was the jungle 


of disputation, the bustle and clatter of partboanship, 
the s of d The worship was pild too 
deity who reflected back on the worshipper thelr 


Selin a animosity. The services were crude 
creed voiced a harsh personal opinion. The organ: 
ization aimed at making operative the passionate 
prejudice and will of uncultivated people, who de 
cried intellect, denounced ‘science, distrusted ole 
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pauperiam, to up the sources of crime, to edge 
vice about dix non conductors, to open — 4 
for industry, to educate children, to secure for wn 
men a chance at life's great opportunity, to remove 
barriers between ches, nnd lasen the disabilities 
tiat make futile so much effort; our aite mpte 31 mn 
tional uelf-jgovernmen! and an ordnily soclety, are duo 


| fur lena to the stimulating power of C hristiarity than 


For the calm of culture whieh | 


The | 


| anarchr and war. 


gance and art, ‘and shat all the Kates to heaven Wut | 


the one that opened out of their back-yard. 


The preacher said strong things about Providence | 


and prayer and special help from above, the interces 
sion of Jesus Christ, the promise and the supply of 
immediate aid; and he spoke apparently to willing 
cars. But these people expected tounswer their own 
prayers, and be providences to themselves, Numer 
— as 1 5 UM with 
urge labels over them, and pungent a ìs for shil- 
lings appended; hinted that God" helped people who 
helped themselves; and the chink of the shillings ns 
they dropped in t d how the people took the hint 
TU rayers for money to sustain the orphanages sd 
jon schools were uddressed to Heaven, 2 ihe 
"s recaution wns taken to address them even mor: 
audibly to men; and the response of the latter was 
accepted as a response from the foriner, The money 
was found in the boxes; and if God did not put & 
there, he put it into the people's hearts to put i 
there, and the belief in a special prayer licaring and 
bye eranswering Providence was justified, Thus by 
easant delusion faith and good sense were rocon 
ci ed. The people goon doing strong work in a 
strong fashion, maintaining orphanoges, mission 
schoola, reform” operations mnong the vicious, in- 
temperate and degraded, tlo it by sheer fores of 
fellow-fecling and at greut cost of their hard cash aud 
scant leiaure,—4o it as the poor do for the poor. the 
humble for the humble, the stmggling for the strus 
gling,—do it with forecast and consideration ani! 
close fitting of means to ends,—do it as they do their 
business; and then please their Protestantiam by 
uscribing it all to the special operation of God 
Their idea. sects to be that everything is by &pecin! 
Providence thatis not by institution and endowment 
Tho stated, successive, permanent, organized supplies 
are from human sources; the spontuneous, impulsive, 
voluntary, fitful supplies aro from heaven, <A child 
like and touching reversal of the usual rule, whieh 
imputes the fitful agencies to men and the permanent 
ones to God. Their whole attitude and bearing 
shows an utter disbelief in miracle; yet their Prutest- 
antism will not lot the belief go, ‘but clings to the 
fiction long after the fact has disappeared. They are 
earnest modern men with the piety of children of the 
forest. They do their own work, are proud every day 
of the week that they do it well, and on Sunday g 
through the form of disavowing their deeds. į; 
living men, they are, as Matthew Arnold calls theni, 
“agents of Hebrnism."”. Hebraism indeed! They 
are ugents of something more antique than Hebraisto 
I take up Tylor's "Primitive Culture," and 1 find 
their progenitors too far back among the pagans 
Their religious festivals, prayer-meetings, "revivuls,' 
vividly recall the strange pantomime enacted by the 
Corybantes who danced and shouted in honor of 
Cybele. The same shuttle, the same contortions, the 
same excited gestures, the same shouts to the idol, 
the same lash:n, f into spiritun! rago; tbe same intos- 
ication produce 
— sign of the descending and inspiring God, | 
or te ancient ejaculations: “Jo triumphe! Jo 
— Eros! Evo! Goddess, we ory to thee) 
Hear us, and ace our tears!" The very tones have 
come to us with unblunted edge. 


It seems plain that the religion of Jesus, if we 
know what thst was, does not make itself operative 
through either of these forms. An eminent author- 
ity, ab present delivering oracles in New York, a3 
sures us that Christiunity has “saved the world," 
The evidence of this is plain to biin from “ an utter 
change in the fashion of the world's politics " he al 
ludes S protably to the Tamman Y rnle in New York, 
which was in the hands of Kommuists)—from " an 
utter change in its science” (this must mean the 
adoption b Christianity of the Mosaic cosmogon ")— 
and from “an uttor chuuge in its pallceapby " (which 
refers, I presume, to the Rev. Granville Moody's de- 
claration that (gi was destroyed on account of 
its devotion to the ! Golden Calf). In our judgment, 
the world is not yet saved, nnd it Is likely to owe ita 
salvation to otber agencies, — Civilizion is ndvunced 
by other forces; society is bold topethar uy other at- 
actions. The deepest faiths of và Mien men are 
— in the experiences of their life. Science b 

reat teacher of omnipresent and eternal taw, the 
peop et of duty, the mediator bubween know lodge 
d faith. Our schemes of social reform, our plans 
of hes labor, our efforts to prevent or remove 


by the aame means, and hailed sa | 


fi: P 


to the Inte. ringing of men and interests and the 
mami energies wtimmnlated thereby, Fored into 


.eommunication, pressed [nto contact, comnelled to 


suffer and enjoy together, sine rational arrangement 
ef «oclety becomes imperorive, We cannot ive as 
people Irel in the Agnes of Fath. Though noa 
tle had ever sald It, we must bear one unnthpr's — 
done, nnd eo fulfil the Ww of a Wes. Though no Je 
wux liil ever bidden it, we mast be helpini and pif 
tul. Tt ten matter of Tite nr dosti for ux. Tho Te 
poblic demands fellowship. Wore there no vdd 
thing a» C liristianicy in Awefica, ont of the urgent 
hocemity of the cise leagues wontd be formed, and 
ohen effected, ani imeirations set up for euh 
alituting the relgn of law and peson for the relgn of 
The ery of the earth ts not for 
wich institutions a» Christendom haw planted in- 
stitutions that wt best pateh up society and at worn 
ry ic uh the ory Le far imitatione that develop eo 
ciety and enrich It Do we form that Christianity 
wax born of human natam, one of n very large fami 
ly, sone of whom hare come of ngu within n fow 
handped years, poma of whom are but newly born, 
all of whom «har the Klug ly and queenly attributes 
of thelr royal parentage * Tr wlll be long before hay 
man natare becomes so iborot that [Crist totter 
Mong supported on ether «ide he two of her children 
When elo dogs, eho wil! hen. her weight upon ber 
Intewt, um upon her earliest born. 


— 
A Linkist Seatrivent,—There laa elwa of men 
in the eomonity, a comparatively amall class, many 
of them highly e jullumd and accomplished, who pre 
fuss to have rwn nbove the necessity of an iofallible 
guide, a» the Bible is held to be by Christian people, 
and who, rejecting the high elaine of thi» remarkable 
book as mere pretension, wo searching chevugh all ra- 
Helons, through all Natnro, nnd thrmgh tele own 
som], for the articles of their rellglous Mith or belief, 
Thwe persons are called zmtlonalista, rudicals, free re 
Hglonista ~The popular and somewhat opprobrious 
lorin applied to them Ix “infidel.” The dictionary 
gives thie definition ef" Infidel” =n " free-tbilnker, 
one why disba lippus in Clirist or the divino origin of 
Christianity." I believe tbls be precisely ihe ground 
or attitude Deus by the " mdleuls" of the present 
day. Personally E profer tu apply the term * lude] " 
to one Wha priieene no religions mpimilons whatev- 
er, Who hates God, aod geknowledges no personal ob 


ligation ot Alleyinnce wo flim Menntime L would 
scnapitousty avoid oven semine: tomar oilam upon 
à un. becuse of hie vpininns—opinlons. which, for 
any thing I know, bo may bold just ae ＋ * wily and 
couscientioudy sa Fdo. my own.— tee. It. II. tow 


and, £n the Christian dAdnocada. 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Vier lber Moererr.—Tho regular modig» of thin 
^octsty ar held in Um Oppas, TEN uve Warnpss Berto 
on M Clair Aceto e the Wurecen Orcta Dore on 
Suday merniaogs, at uw o'ctock. The publie ure cordially 
inst lo utin 
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Poetry, 
— . — — — 
A BAD “rsm.” 


— 


BY HELEN R CUTLER. 


u What keepa our friend from church v the pastor said. 
„I have not seen him there for many wocks. 

I hope he's not got Delam in his head, 

That he comes not“ —( Tia to his clerk he epesks.) 

“Ob no, your reverence,” he answers flat, 

It is not Dair, It le worse than that." 

„ Than Deisrn worse!" exclaims in ead surprise 

The minister. “Ma Athelam, I ar.“ 

u No, worse than that, much worse," tha clerk replies, 
Bat still be does not make his moaning clear. 

Tho pastor sald, '' This cannot be denied 

Than Athelem nothing can be worse." 

Ob yes, your reverence," the clerk replied, 

"s RAcumatiom—s far grestor carse." onda. 


The Yuder. 


JANUARY 20, 1872. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


Oarrraz $100,000. Buamzs Bacon $100 
The Association having assumed the publication of Tun 
ve levied an assessment of ten par- 
rA ry: es year ending Oct, 30, 1872. All fu- 
ture sabscriptiona are subject to this asaesamont. Not more 
per cent. on each share can be asaca: 
tbe original terms of subscription, the Directors are 
to incur any indebtedneas bros ten per cent, of 
the stock actually subscribed; and th fon will be 
strictly complied with, It la very desirablo that the entire 
stock of the Association should bo taken, and subscriptions 
are respectfully solicited from aJ] friends of Free Religion, 


BUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK, 


Taomas MUnronn, New Harmony, In 
D. ATRES, JE., xm X 1 2 
Mas. L. sav) , Ind, = s — 
— — ME NEC NE 
Kan. x he 100 
J — Babetha, Maus, 1 109 
Max Pracet, Cincinmall, D. s P 5 100 
— * 
H. HxTEEMANN, Palate, 1a, 9 ^ D 
B. C. Easruax, 2 * 100 
J. O. Mastin, Indianapolis, Ind., è cad 100 
L. T. Ivzs, t, * » 100 
B, W. Menni! , Two M 200 
2. F. Boston, Mass, “ " 900 
P. F. Dayton, 0., » be 900 
Hirau Cour, Susp'nBridge, N. T., One} „ 100 
BAxUEL COLT, y 4 * 1 300 
CALA Nasu, Worcester, Mass., Two B 200 


The grest and unprecedented demand for the first 
jasue of Tue Inpex for 1872, No. 106, shows that we 
made no mistake in printing an edition of more than 
twice the usual size. Orders for it can thus be filled 
for some time to come; and we shall be glad to re- 
celve them. 


— — — 
The labor of editing TEA INDEX la so great, and 
increases so rapidly, that we find it absolutely impoa- 
aible to attend properly to our correspondence, even 
concerning matters of real importance. The piles of 
unanswered letters grow greater rather than lesa, and 
there ie no remedy for the evil. Our correspondente 
must be indulgent. It is always a pleasure to receive 
letters; but if we undertook to answer a twentieth 
of them, we could do nothing else. Even leaving 
correspondence out of the account altogether, we 
have neither time nor strength to do all the work 
that ought to be done; and we trust our friends will 
generously forgive our involuntary neglect. 


— + 

This week we publish Mr. Frothingham's opening 
lecture in the course of “Sunday ;Aftemoon Loc- 
tures,” delivered in Horticultural Hall, Boston; also 
the first of the six sermons promised by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, on the question—'"What think ye 
of Christ?” Mr. Voysey awaited the receipt of nn- 
other letter before forwarding hia manuscript; and, 
the Boston lectures having now commenced, we are 
obliged by this delay to encroach upon the space 
uiually devoted to other uses, Instead of printing 
his sermon on our first page.. The second sermon of 
the series has also been received; and we shall ex- 
pect the remaining four within afew weeks, We 
think our readers will not be dissatisfied with us for 
giving them two such able discourses In a single 
number of- Tas Inpex, though our occasional con- 
tributors may feel that scant Justice is meted ont to 
themselyes, Many excellent communications from 
the latter are on hand,allof which we should be 
glad to print; but the demands upon our space in- 
crease Bo rapidly that it Is Impossible to Insert all 
that are sent fur publication. 


Aa the best response we can devise to the suggestion 
of numerous friends, we send to each one of our 
aubseribers this week an INDEX EXTRA, that every 
liberal who ia willing to work for bis principles may 
procure signatures to the petition against the adop- 
Hon of the Christian Amendment of the U. B. Con- 
stitution, and forward them to Toledo, Copies will 
be sent to any who may desire to use them. ` Names 
of signers are rapidly coming in, accompanied with 
rousing words and promises of vigorous work. Be 
prompt. Make it a point of honor to have your 
name on this first petition against the audacious at- 
tempt to crash out religious liberty in America. Let 
treason to humanity fall dead at its birth, riddled 
throngh and through with the bullets of indignant 
freemen ! 


PHOF. JOHN TYNDALL. 


The following letter has been gent to us by Prof. 
Tyndall for publication :— 

[Lonpon], 2lat Decembor, 1871. 

Dear Brg—I have been away from London, laid 
up with a hurt, and also excessively occupied under 
these unfavorable conditions. My reply to your 
friendly letter has been thus retarded. 

1t would give me sincere pleasure to lend you the 
ald you require, if It were in my power to do ao. 
But unhappily it is not. 

To do any work of permanent value in this mod- 
ern Babylon, I find it absolutely necessary to shut 
my eyes against the numberless temptations that 
offer themselves to cause me to swerve from my 
proper work. 

I suppose I have already had this year fifty such 
requests as yours. And they come to me backed by 
inducements which are usually found available; but I 
do not undertake any work of the kind. 

I hope these considerations will acquit me in your 
eyes of all unkindnesa, or want of sympathy with the 
earnest work which you have taken in hand. 

I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
Jogs TYNDALL. 

It would have been especially gratifying, if the 
brilliant author of “Fragments of Science for Un- 
acientific People” could have accepted our invitation 
to express In THE Inpex his independent views on 
the relations of science and religion. But It is also 
gratifying te be assured that his courteous declina- 
tion of It is not prompted by any “want of sympa- 
thy” with the work to which Tas Inpex is devoted. 
The time has hardly come yet when men of science 
will consider it to be strictly in the line of their 
“proper work" to give attention to such topics as we 
suggested. It is said that English scientific men 
generally look with jealousy, and even ill-will, on 
those of their number who, like Prof. Tyndall and 
Prof. Huxley, endea vor to popularize science by im- 
parting ita resulta to the unscientific world in a gracc- 
ful, attractive, and untechnical manner,—on the 
ground that it ia unworthy of the high dignity of 
science to coin ita truths Into money and reputation, 
Bome of this displeasure is doubtless to be creditod 
to the envy felt by those who are conscious of being 
deficient in literary ability and ekill, and of thus being 
debarred from such dazzling rewards. But some of 
it ls also to be attributed to the wide-spread notion 
that science and literature, much more science and 
religion, have nothing Whatever In common. It will 
bea long time, perhaps, before this absurd Chinese 
wall is thoroughly broken down. The day is ap- 
proaching, however, when it will be seen how inti- 
mately related are the fundamental ideas of religion 
and science, and how profoundly they are coming to 
anastomose and blend. The remarkable declaration 
of Sir William Thompson, which we quoted a fow 
weeks ago in these pages, that "acience is bound by 
the everlasting law of honor to face every problem 
which can be fairly presented to it" though doubt- 
less notintended to bear the widest Interpretation 
that might be put upon the words, nevertheless 
standa as one of those prophetic utterances which 
the future will fll with the deepest significance. 
The day will come when scientific men will confess 
that science ia indeed "bound by the everlasting law 
of honor" to tiko np and solve, 30 far as solution 
is possible, the great problema of teligion. It will 
then appear to be a part of the “apecial work" of 
every such mind as that of Prof, Tyndall, which is 
peculiarly fitted in come respects to deal fairly with 
these problems, to give them the grave consideration 
they are at present denied. But we acquiesce cheer- 


| conversion set: the other way. 
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the decision which he has made for the present con- 
cerning hls own special task; and our readers must 
content themselves with such glimpses of his deeper 
thought as he permits in his fascinating books. It 


does not require a specially practised eye to read 
there some of the ground · principles of free religious 


thought. 
THE CHRISTIAN CONSPIBACY. 


The Cincinnati Israelite, edited by Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, has the following sharp paragraph :— 

We can not tell why Justice Btrong should aot be Impeach- 
ed and removed from hie ofice. He has perjured blmaulf. 
Entering upon hia office, he took s solemn oath to support the 
Constitation of the United States, but bas never ceased to 
conaplre with a band called the National Association to 
abolish tbe Constitation and replace it by another without 
civil and religious liberty. 

Judge Strong has undoubtedly a right to advocate 
an amendment of the United States Constitution, to 
be made in accordance with the legal provisions of 
the Constitution itself. He has not sworn tosesk no 
improvement of it, and could not be technically con- 
victed of perjury. But Dr. Wise is substantially cor 
rect notwithstanding. The proposed change, as wa 
said recently, contemplates more than an ordinary 
amendment, and, if consum mated, would amount to 
a total revolution of the government, Whoeyer ad- 
vocates the change proposes, not an amendment 


| looking to the more perfect carrying-out of existing 


constitutional principles, but to a reversa] of these 
principles themselves. No man can favor the Christ- 
iam Amendment without declaring at the same time 
his hostility to religious liberty; for the first effect of 
auch an amendment would be to disqualify for office 
all but Christian believera, and thus to introduce a re- 
ligious teat of office which would practically make 
Christianity the established religion of the land by 
throwing all political power into the hands of 
„Christians.“ 

Buch a step would be in direct violation of the 
Constitution aa it ls, Judge Strong and his fellow- 
conapirators (no other word will accurately describe 
them) are seeking constitutionally to destroy the 
Constitution. More shrewd than the fire-eating 
slaveholders of a dozen years ago, they do not se- 
cede from the Union to found a new slave-empire; 
but they seek to overthrow our free government, and 
lo build upa religious alave-empire in ite stead, by 
means of a pacific revolution rather than by means of 
force. If not technically traitors to the republic, 
they are nevertheless practically traitors to republi- 
can principles. In saying this, we mean to cast no 
reflection upon the honesty or uprightness of their 
intentions. Like multitudes of the Confederate sol- 
diers, they believe themselves to be in the right. 
But their belief, which ia the conalistent application 
of Christian ideas to civil government, shows thut 
Ohristianily is itself. unconstitutional, and can never 
be adapted to democratic institutions. The irrecon- 
cilable antagoniam between the Christian religion and 
republican principles will be forced on public atten- 
tion us never before by this fanatical movement; and 
thus the day of universal liberty, spiritual as well aa 
political, will be proportionately hastened. When 
the agitation comes to a fair issue between Christian- 
ity aud the United States Constitution, we have no 
fears of the reault. The only danger is in premature 
action on the proposed amendment. To avert this, 
Jetthere be the fullest discussion and the promptest 
protest. Every man who believes in free popular 
government should send hia name at once for enrol- 
ment on the list ef signatures to the counter-petition 
published in our INDEX Exrra, 


— me — 

Tue Inpex is not the “official organ" of the Free 
Religious Association, which has no such organ at 
all, Neither does it publish the Horticultural Hall 
lectures "officially "—the conditions of publication 
having been privately arranged by Mr, Hallowell, as 
» representative of the Index Association, with the 
individual lecturers. The F. N. A. has no more con- 
trol over these lectures than It has over TEE INDEX 
Itself. The fact that individual members of the F. 
R. A. write for Tun Ispzx does not establish any re- 
lation whatever between the paper und the F. R, A. 
83 an Association. The New York Jndependent will 
oblige all concerned by representing facts na they are. 
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The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Commercial asserta that Prof. 
Huxley has renounced rationaliam—probably on no 
better evidence than supports the story of Thomas 
Paine's conversion on his death-bed. The tide of 
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ATTENTION, FRIENDS! 

The members of the Free Religious Association 
are reminded that the Conatitution asks foran annusl 
payment of one dollar as a fea for retaining activo 
membership, From many persons whose names 
stand on the record as members this payment la now 
due. All who make the payment before (or at) the 
next Annual Meeting, will receive the annual Report 
of the Association for 1872 free, as soon asit la printed. 
To all new members who will pay their dollar before 
tbe next Annual Meeting (May 30), we will send also 
the Report for 1871 without additional cost. And to 
all new members who in addition to the membership 
fee of one dollar will send us Fifty Centa, we will 
return post-paid the four back Reports. Let all who 

~ believe in the Association put themselves on its roll 
of members. And let not our friends ferget that the 
Association has a Treasurer. It does not ask for 
much money, but the little it does ask for it wanta, 
and it could use to advantage much more than it 
gota For what objecta it wants money, its annual 
Reports bear witness, Address the undersigned, 
New Bedford, Mass, or Richard P. Hallowell, the 
Treasurer, 98 Federal St., Boston. 
WX. J. POTTER, 
Secretary F. R. Association. 


— — — — - 
a PUZZLE. 


Religious people, or rather sectarian people, of all 
descriptions, have, from time immemorial, taken on 
themselves the task of shouldering some intellectual 
or moral burden,—carrying, as it were, aome old man 
of the sea that they could gently lay down, if they 
chose, and would certainly lay down, if they con- 
sulted not their personal ease only, but their spiritual 
health, thelr reputation among reasonable men, or 
even their success a8 an organization framed for the 
purpose of converting the many to their opinions. 
It was an early church teacher who laid down the 
doctrine thst belief was meritorious In proportion to 
ita difficulty, and was truly saving only when it de- 
fied reason, scouted evidence, and clung to what was 
to the simply human intelligence flatly incredible. 
The aseortion, "eredo quia impossibile ost, —I believe, 
not in spite of Its being impossible, but because it is 
impossible,—bas become a maxim"with “Christians” 
of every denominational school. The Romanlsts will 
let all the philosophers go rather than relar the 
terms of the dogma of transubstantiation. The Or- 
thodox Protesiants will drive the metaphysicians 
wlld and exaaperate all people of common under- 
standing rather than looeen their definition of the 
Trinity. What makes the doctrine a stumbling- 
block to the outside world ls ita recommendation to 
the bellever. It la as if one were to regard a lump of 
lead as a life-preserver, or the tons of overweight in 
ballast in the light of a needed sail. The mystery 
is sacred, though It kill the religion. We have read 
of a preacher who made it a rule to have in every 
sermon at least one passage that none of his hearers 
could understand, He thought the practice calcu- 
lated to give them an exalted opinlon of his wisdom 
and a humble one of their own. 

Is this the reason why the dogmatists will persist 
in keeping on hand some tongh, indigestible morsel 
which they require thelr adherents to swallow before 
they can enjoy the repast of wholesomo truth? They 
would give the neophyte a solid atone to try his teeth 
on, asa preparation for the meaty nuta they have in 
stero. 

Our curiosity og thia subject has been piqued 
afreah by our friends the Unitàrians, who feel moved 
ta adopt the old practice, and who, as is natural, seem 
to bz overdoing It. The propositionthey throw down 
la that the New Testament has not been seriously 
affected by tbe criticism of the last half century, 
French, German and English; (hat its genuineness 
and authenticity are unlmpalred ; that its miraculous 
stories are still to be believed in splte of historians 
and men of science, and are not be separated [rom 
the moral and spiritual parte of the book. This 
means, if we understand the Liberal Uhristian, that 
the Golden Rule rests on the same evidence with the 
resurrection ; that one must not accept the beatitudes 
unless he ls prepared to,accept the story of Christ's 
walking on the aea. 

This Is bold, and, on the old rule—“oredo guia im- 
possibile ew"—is admirable. No better stumbling- 
block could be invented. But the ancient riddle re- 
mains—why invent a atumbling-block st all? What 
15 the rationale of the stumbling-block? Where is 
the wisdom of the atumbling-block? After all the 


trouble good men have been at to remove such from ; 


the inquirer’s path, to relieve the gospels of thelr in- 
consistencies by à more intelligent theory of their 
origin, to account for the marvels in them on ra- 
tional grounds, to detach the moral truths from their 
mythical integument, to clear the young religion 
from all responsibility for ecientific, historical and 
philosophical blunders, and to show It in its spiritual 
beauty,—what can be the design of men who pile the 
stones up again, and,as if not content with that, 
affirm that they have never been disturbed and never 
will be; that, in fact, they are no difficulties, but 
helps, props, facilities, and attractions? Certainly it 
was easier to undoratand, appreciate and admire the 
religion after the critica had recovered it from the 
rubbish-heap that had gathered about it; men of 
learning, culture, and intelligence were becoming 
attracted to it; the heart got at it without trouble and 
it was finding lta way to hearts that were entrenched 
behind picket fences of Intellectual scepticlam. The 
emancipated and rescued faith was doing its proper 
work on the affections and dispositions of men. 
Why check this apparently desirable career? Why 
warn off the thinkers and men of knowledge a second 
time? The question is easy to ask, but hard to 
answer. To us it is Impossible to answer. The 
course to us looks suicidal. But eo did the course of 
the Protestants respecting the Trinity, Bo did the 
coursé of the Romanista respecting transubstantis- 
tlon. These matters, however, could not be tested 
by scientific and historical demonstration, as every- 
thing pertaining to the New Testament can be. It 
ls hard to rout an error out of the region of meta- 
physics. But the Unitarians cling to their mystery 
in the very face of knowledge. What does it mean? 
The riddle ls too deep for us. We give it up. 
O, B. T. 


FOR WHAT END! 


Some lukewarm friends of tho free religious moro- 
ment sometimes ask— - Of what use are your Conven- 
tions and lectures? You only get together a company 
of people who are already in sympathy with you and 
who are ontertained for a little while with a present- 
ment of their own beliefs; or if any others are drawn 
to your meetings, they are so fixed in their own be- 
Ucfs that you make no impression upon them, unless 
it be to force them into stiffer antagonism. Why not 
leave things to be gradually and quietly improved by 
the steady and sure advance of knowledge anda 
higher culture ?" 

Two little incidents connected with the recent Con- 
ventions of the Free Religious Association in Detroit 
and Syracuse will, perhaps, help to answer this ques- 
tion. In one ofthese cities, st tbe table of my hos- 
pltable host, I was introduced to a gentleman who 
waa evidently a man of fine intelligence and gener- 
ous culture, as well as a very genial talker, From 
his conversation in the dining-room and parlor I 
judged that he was a scientific man,—perhapa a state 
geologist or a professor in some college. (His name 
and title had slipped my ear in the ceremony of In- 
troduction), He seemed to have travelled much ia 
the far West and to understand the country acientlfi- 
cally, He showed an interesting knowledge of the 
Indian tribes; and in various ways manifested that 
he was acquainted with the affairs of the world and 
was also e reader of books. 

Our host made some inquiriesof me with regard to 
the session of the Convention from which I had just 
come, but the remarke did not seem to attract this 
other gentleman's attention at all, and the conversa- 
tion took a more general turn, An hour or two la- 
ter, as we were riding down town together and the 
Convention chanced to be mentioned again, the gen- 
tleman turned to me and asked, '' What is this con- 
vention you are attending? Of what denomination is 
itr’ The reply was, „It is a meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, and has no sectarian connec- 
tions.” Hisformer question was one of courtesy, 
but evidently bis interest was now awakened, as he 
quickly asked, " What, is it a new religious move- 
ment? I don't happen to have heard of it. What are 
its principles, its tenets?" I answered, It is rather 
difficult to explain its position in a few words. But 
itis a society that opposes sectarianism and al) au- 
thority of creeda as bonds of fellowship, and believes 
in the fullest freedom of thought and inquiry on all 
religious matters. It representa the progressive ten- 
doncies thatare developing in all the secta, and not 
only in all the secta of Christendom bat In the dif- 
ferent religions of the world; and seeks to bring 
about a fellowahip on the besis of free thought and 
humane work" Ah! I am Interested in that," said 


he; '*I belleve in that Idea, and I wish I had time to 
talk with you more abeut it and to go into your meet- 
ing." We soon reached his destination, and he 
alighted from the carriage. Inquiring of my host 
about him, I then learned that he belonged to the le- 
gal profession,—thst he had a high and wide repu- 
tation for legal ability, and now occupied an import- 
ant judicial position. And what is hia religious po- 
sition?" I asked. “ Pretty much tho samo as yours 
and mine, I guess,” was the reply; he doesn’t make 
occasion to say much about his religious opinions, 
but he evidently has no great faith in what the 
churches teach, and in substances, if he were called to 
define himself, I think he wouldn't be far (rom us,” 

Now this gentleman representa a large class of peo- 
ple of intelligence, of culture, of influence, of high 
position, who are connected nominally, perhaps, with 
some one of the popular sects, whe may own a pew 
in some church which some members of the family 
may occupy on Sunday, but who have really no be- 
lief left In the doctrines and institutions ofthe church. 

And the conventions, publications, lectures, inol- 
dent to the free religious movement, are bringing to 
the attention of this clasa of people another aspect of 
religion,—enother klnd of faith and fellowship,— 
which commends itself to their reason and to their 
hearts, Let them hear of a rational and liberal effort 
at solving the problems of religion, something that ls 
in harmony with the ecientific and humane spirit of 
the age, and, like this gentle man to whom I have re- 
ferred, they will weloome 1t; and many of them will 
take hold with it and help It forward, as containing a 
promise of vital good for mankind, And It is not 
true that the free religious meetings only bring to- . 
gether those that already understand the movement 
and are in sympathy with it—these and a few avowed 
antagonists, There are always likely to be present 
some of this class just mentioned ; or, If not present, 
they learn through the newspapers and in other 
ways something of what the meetings are for. And 
this class can readily answer the question—" For 
what end are the Conventions?” 

The other incident la this. At one of the Gonven- 
tions I noticed, ecasion after session, in a front seat, an 
elderly gentleman, who from the beginning to the 
close sat with his eyes fixed on jhe speakers and 
drinking In as with all his mind and soul their utter- 
ances. He was one who In cortaln wealthy und fash- 
lonable circles would probably not be called“ gentle- 
man," but almply man,—which, as things go, Is, how- 
ever, quite aa honorable & title, He was, it is prob- 
able, a farmer, or shoemaker, or blackamith. His 
hands bore marks of toll. His clothes were neat, but 
not of the latest atyle; were made for warmth and 
comfort, very likely by his own wife, and not fer fash- 
ion. But he bad an honest, thonglitful, and kind 
face. He was clearly one of the substantial voters of 
the country who in close political emergencies are re- 
lied upon to vote down the raacallty of cities, 

At the end of the afternoon session of the second 
day, this gentleman came to me to put down his name 
asa member of the Free Religious Association and 
te purchase such of ita publications as were on the 
platform. Having a little talk with him, I learned, 
as I had aurmised, that he had come from the coun- 
try several miles to attend the Convention, Bald he, 
“J don't get a chance to hear such views as these 
very often. I newer had a chance to attend just such 
a meeting before. But I have been thinking these 
things by myself a good many years" Supposing 
from his making his purchases then that he was 
about to leave for home, I said," You will not be a& 
the meeting this evening?” “O yes, I shall,” he re- 
plied; ^ I wouldn't miss any of it for nothing; I 
shall have to live on this for a long time; I don't go 
to any of the meetings of the secta, though there are 
enough of them all about me; I can't get anything 
there that is food." 

This man, too, represents a large class of people In 
America,—people who have not had much opportuni- 
ty for culture, but have a keen logical faculty and 
large common sense, and who have reasoned them- 
selves all away from the popular notions of theology 
and religion. They read, perbape, years ago Palne'g 
" Age of Reason” and Volney “Ruins.” Later 
some of the discourses of Theodore Parker came in 
their way. And they have a little choles corner for 
thelr two or three books of this kind in their houses 
to-day. They belleve in liberty, In reason, in the 
freest investigation. They have read the Bible, but 
not so much for devotion as for criticism. Yet they 
are better versed In it than many clergymen. They 
are doubters, they are deniers, porhaps,—they may 
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be called infidels and atheists; but they aro honest 
seekers after truth, And this class, many of them, 
are welcoming what the free religious conventions 
and publications are bringing to them, ns the bread 
of life. Thoy hear an idea of Supreme Power ax: 
pressed which they can accept. They do not object 
to the religious spirit when it appears in arat ional and 
humane form. They long for fellowship, and they 
ts the question,” What for!“ is answered, by 
the honest couatry mechanic or firmor en the front 


W. J. P. 
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Weare requested to announce that there will be 
Paine Celebrations in Salem, O.andin St Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. B. F. Underwood gives the oration st Salem, 
Probably there will be similar celebrationa al] over 
the country on January 20, the anniversary of Mr. 
Paine's birthday. There will certainly be one in 
Toledo. We cordially sympathize with such cele- 
brations, provided the respect paid to the great prin- 
ciples for which Mr. Paine 80 bravely labored does 
not degenemte Into man-worship ; in which case it 
would take u microscope to distinguish between 
Christianity and free religion. ‘Thomas Paine was 
a moral hero, and will be long remembered as one of 
the representative men of his age; and though we 
should certainly decline to echo all his opinions, it 
would not be because they nre unpopular, but because 
they are crude, when tested by the better scholarship 
of the present duy. Modern thought ocenpies in 
many respects n more advanced and radical position 
than hia; but mankind will never cease to honor his 
memory while ability, courage, self-sacrifice, and 
moral worth command their reverence. So far as he 
is hooted and vilified for his staunch protest against 
the Christian religion asa great dominant system, 
we would take our stand by his side, and accept our 

shire of hie unpopularity; but wa mortgage our- 
golf to no master, exercise the right of thinking inde- 
pendently, and assume responsibility for no man's 
opinions but our own, 


o 


The Radical for Jununry has the following table of 
contents:—A. D. 11,001,830, by J. Vila Blake; Jow- 
els, by D. A. Wasson; Home and Social Life, by 
Arethusa Hall; My Cheer; Suggestions Concerning 
Marriage, by C. K, Whipple; Those we Honor, by 
William Brunton; British and American Associa- 
tions of Science, by J. S, Patterson; Teaching for 
Doctrines the Commandments of Men, by A. Y. W. 
The Suffisient Authority, by Paul Wald; Timothy 
Tot, by F. G. Fairfield; Notes; 1872. 

A Radical Ertra states Lhat about $5,000 have been 
subscribed towards the new Radical Association, and 
expresses a hope, with which we heartily sympathize, 
that the required $25,000 will be all subscribed within 
u month. There can be nò doubt that religious radi- 
calism in this country requires à monthly magazine 
as well ns a weekly paper, and 1t is cortaialy wealthy 
enough to support both. Send your subscription to 
Hon. Isase Ames, Boston, Mass., or to the offlee of 
The Radical, 25 Bromfield St., Boston. Each share 
in $100, payable ten per cont, a year, 
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According to the Springfield (Muss.) Republican, 
Prof. William N. Rice, of Middletown University, 
gave n lecture recently in. a Baptist Church on "Nat- 
ural Law and Special Providence," Special provi- 
dences, so-called, were in his view manifestations of 
natural law, Such & position is that of a man with 
one foot on the old and the other foot on the new. 
"There is nothing special in. the working of universal 
or natoral law, The Professor cannot have his cake, 
and eat it, too, If he believes in natural law, be sur- 
renders all “speciality” in his “special providences,” 
If he believes in special providences, bis fancied be- 
lief in natural law only shows thut he does not yet 
comprehend what natural Inw means, 
———9———— 

We are continnally embarrassed by the rem pt of 
long articles from occasional correspondents. They 
would not only show a reasonable appreciation of the 
narrowness of our limits, bat also save them- 
sel vos the annoyance of having their articles declined, 
by remembering that brevity is n great virtue, We 
have not discovered tho art of pouring the Atlantic 
Ocean into» teacup. 
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‘He who, worsted in argument, revenges his defeat 
vy resorting to slander, shows that his heart is as bad 
«s his head is weak. 
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uhat think ye of Christ?” Marrasw sxil: 4%. 


I have been specially requested to make thia ques- 
tion the subject of one or more discourses; and 
although it interferes somewhat with a plan which I 
had laid down, there are many reasons for consider- 
ing this very important mutter at q. 

It is my desire to dea] with the question with due 
solemnity—not to allow myself to forget that to the 


large majority of my countrymen the nume of Christ | 


is gs the name of God, and that many who call 
themselves Christians and who at the sume time 
deuy the Godhead of Jesus, regard him as occu. 
ying a very lofty place of super-human dignity, 
jut while, on every ground, some regard is rue 
to the religious feelings of others, w far higher 
regard is due to truth. While we would not 
willingly shock tender sensibilities nor outrage pions 
sentiment, we must not ann 2 cm at iy of 
tempo in which we firmly believe will con- 
dues tr DICANT and lasting happiness. The world, 
and especially that part of it whioh is culled the 
Church, has suffered Jong, but never more than at 
(liis moment, from unworthy eqaivocations und from 
studied silences, Hundreds of excellent people, oler- 
gyman uud ministers of. all denominations, continue 
to use phrases which already possess u definite popu- 
lar value in u private sense of their own; and the 
result is that thoy contrive to leave their congrega- 
tions under the false impression that they and the 
preacher think exnetly alike. If the preacher hon- 
estly believes that this kind of teaching can advance 
his hearers one step, he is utterly mistaken. If he 
thinks he is preserving the Worn Hut coin in putting 
a new stamp of bia own upon it, he will be doing his 
best to encourage false weights and measures, and 
unconsciously to deprave the intellect! vigor of 
those who listen to him. 

Not in this way must we deal with the greatest 
theological question of the day. We must have no 
mental reservations—no pious fratids—not. the very 
shadow of equivoention, II we ave wrong, and 
Christendom is right, our great pininness of speech 
will enable the Orthodox the more easily to refute 
our errors; while those who listen. to us will never 
be able to reproach us with the concealment or the 
disguise of our real opinions, 

The question, “What think ye of Christ? must 
be prefaced by another, numely: “What do we 
know about him?" And this nun loule to the in- 
Cure "What are the sources ol our. knowledge of 
Cbrist?" This lust inquiry I will endeavor to answer 
first. 

The sole sources of oar knowledge of Christ are 
the New Testament, and tradition. The former is a 


tory of Jesus and some ot the «aylugs and doings of 
himself and of his early followers. ‘he latter, & e., 
tnulition, is embodied in the creeds and practices of 
the organized society called the Church, which pro- 
fesses to lave been established by Jesus himselt, to 
have gathered all its doctrines, its rites and ceremo- 
nies from the same wutbority, and to be, at this day 
and hour, under the supernatural guidance and teacli- 
ing of the gloritied and deltied Jesus Limself, ‘These 
two authorities, namely, the Bible und the Church, 
are, aa every one Knows, held. iu dillerent estimation 
us authorities by different sections of Christendom. 

Some put the Bible before the Church, others put 
the Church before the Bible; but both are ngreed in 
admitting that, without either the one or the other, 
we should have known nothing whatever of Jesua 
Christ. 

We must. remember this, It iu un important fact. 
No claim ia ever set up that we know of Jesus, us we 
know of God, by intuition. No one has ever been 
80 bold as to say that a belief in Jesus ux God is part 
of natural religion, On the contrary, this entire 
absence of Christ from the couclusions cf natural 
theology, and the utter incongruity of the idea of 
God becoming incarnate with the natural religious 
sentiments, have been dwelt upon by the advocates 
of revealed religion ua one of its grentest recommend 
ations, Believers in revelation point with pride 10 
the fact that, on this great central belief in the God 
man, Nature and the bouman cart are absolutely 
silent, “How would you have ever kuown,” tbey ask 
triumphantly, “how would you have ever known 
that God caine down from heaven to save a ruined 
world, without the agency of the New Testamint or 
the Church to reveal the tidings” Nothlug can be 
more sulisfactory than the wliniesion which is thus 
mide. It saves endless controversy about ndiptation 
to man's needs, und. so Torth, and brings us close to 
the point at issue. “Is the Bible, oris the Church, 
or is seither of them, to be depended upon for strict 
aecoracy iu their respective accounts of what Jesus 
wits, of what he did, and of what lie said!" 

Lo answer (1) aa regards the Church. Which of 
all the churehes do you mean, from the primitive 
church downwards to the Swedenborgian shureh 
of the New Jerusalem? Isit Eastern or Western — 
Episcopal or Presbyterian? So on we might ask, 
through the three uundred sects of Christendom: 
Suppose that we have at last found the true church 
established by Jesus, and that her credentials are 
beyond suspicion. How much can this church tell 
us about Jesus Christ that we are baund to believe 


he was God; that he was born without a human 
father; that he wrought miracles, rose from 
the dead, and with hie human body, with flesh, 
bones, and all things appertaining te the complete- 
ness of man’s nature, ascended into heaven, and is 
now sitting ona throne at the right hand of God. 
Well, all this, we say, may be true, though it appears 
very unlikely; but how do you rantee the truth 
of any one of your statements? I am quite willing 
to believe anything on sufficient evidence. I only 
want to be furnished with the proofs of all these 
wonderful things. The Church answers, “All these 
things were believed and duly attested by the earliest 
followers and most intimate companions of Jesus, 
who handed them down through their early converts, 
through their bishops and elders, generation after 
generation, unchan d, till they Lave reached us.” 

But supposing, sy, tbat you have received in 
this manner exactly what the companions of Jesus 
believed and no more, how do you know that they 
were not mistaken? "Oh," saya the Church, "they 
could not have been mistaken, they led such holy 
lives and died ag witnesses for the truth of what they 
affirmed,” But, if my memory does not fail me, 
many men who have led holy livea have been miser- 
ably deluded in some of their opinions, Martyrs by 
the hundred can be brought forward who died in de- 
fence of exactly opposite and contradictory beliefa. 
Opposite churches took it in turns to kill and be 
killed. So that holiness of life goes for very little, 
und the proof of infallibility from martyrdom fo 
for nothing at all. Your assertion, then, of the a 
lute credibility of the earliest followers of Jesus is of 
no more weight as evidence than your assertion that 
Jesus went up bodily into the sky. UIN goon to 
affirm that tlie ense was exceptlonal, that Jesus, 
being God, infallibly inspired his apostles to say that 
he was God, you are only arguing in a circle, nnd we 
end where we began, without reasonable proof of one 
of your assertions. 

The argument drawn from the honesty of the 
apostles is, 1 believe, exploded, as only the most ill- 
informed and foolish or dogmatists will venture to 
say that, if Jesus and the apostlea were not ull that 
they are represented to be, therefore they were rogues 
and impostors, The disrespect of this assumption, 
unwarrantable as it ls, is only surpassed by its ignor- 
noce, 

But the Church will say, “Look at my wonderful 
and rapid growth and my conquest of nism; m; 
triumphs over barbarism, my fruits of ci vilization !" 
To this one can only reply that, were the triumphs of 
Christendom a hundred-told more than they have 
been; were there no dark corners in the Church's 
fold, no blood-atains on her once cruel bands, no 
dying yella of outraged Jew and murdered Indian 
mivgling with her 228 no stone of stumbling nor 
rock of offence in her feeble obstructions to the pro- 
gresa of science, nor breath of hatred, malice and all 
unecharitableness in her toothless maledictions, still 
all her tinest achievements and purest virtues could 
never bear witness as to a matter of fact—could 
never supply even presumptive evidence for that 


colluction of writings purporting to give us the bis- | which eun alone be ntteated independently of herself. 


The painter might as well try to prove that one of 
hia remote aucestry excelled in the art of music by 
the mere exhibition of his own latest masterpiece. 
There is no logical connection whatever between the 
claims made by or for Jesus and the very highest 
achievements of the Church. 


Moreover (though it is a branch of our inquiry 
which we cannot now follow) the pretensions of the 
Church can be matched over and over again in the 
histories of the rise and progress of other great relig- 
ions in the world besides Christianity. If the argu: 
ment from success be admitted at all, it only proves 
foo much. 


Bo far, then, as the Church or churches of Christ- 
endom are to be trusted, we can get no evidence from 
them worthy of the name sufficiently trustworthy to 
be depended upon for an accurate account of the na- 
tere and history of Jesus Christ. For evidence, we 
getonly assumptions. 

A great deul of this that I have said respecting the 
church applies equally to those who present the New 
Testament to us on false pretences—i, e. as a Divine 
and infallible record of actual facta. But the New 
Testament itself must be considered on its own 
grounds With the sole exception of the book of 
Hevelation, which condemns itself by its own temper 
und wnatheroas, not one of the New Testament writ- 
ings makes any claim of Divine origin. The author 
of the third gospel and of the Acts of the Apostles 
expressly sets forth the human sources from which 
he obtained his infotmation; while the fourth l 
is supplemented by a verse (Joho xxi: 24) from a 
hand not that of the disciple John himself, “Tbls 
is the disciple which testitieth of these things; and 
we (i é the Writer and others) know that his testi- 
moony is trae.’ ‘This is the most decided expression 
which I can remember to occur in all the gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles, approaching to » claim even for 
accuracy. ‘There is not the shadow of a shade of a 
claim that the viunga are infallibly true, nor that 
they were written under Diyine inspiration. I think 
this fact in set furnishes an additional reason why 
Wwe should give to the historical parts of the New 
Testament due consideration, They do not insult 
our undorstandings by any preposterous claim, When 
or by whom they were written, no one can say with 
certiinty, All tuat is certainly known is that the 
old. s¢ copies of them which are now in existence 
were written three hundred years after the eventa 
which they profess to record. These copies may or 
may not be faithful, may or may not have tallied with 
the originals wbich are now lost. At all events, we 
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cannot go further back for evidence than that late 
date; for although some early writers may contain 

uotations of the words of our oldest manuscripts, thie 
ct could not guarantee that the whole of the rest of 
the books from which they quoted standa correctly 
copied in our manuscripts. It would go to give weight 
to & probability, and that is all. e external evi- 
dence, then, for the literal accuracy of the New Test- 
ament histories is next to nothing, and we are there- 
fore driven to weigh the historical claims of the 
books from a consideration of their contents, What 
internal evidence, then, do we find that the writera 
of the first five books of the New Testament ure giv- 
ing us authentic and trustworthy history? 

o answer this re uestion, severa] essays 
have been al written, the subject is not even 
n exhausted. The" English Life of Jesus," pub- 

hed by Mr. Scott, of Ramsgate, is perhaps the best 
ofall. lt would carry us too far away from our main 
line to examine minutely the books of the New Test- 
ament referred to. Suffice it to say, aa a summing- 
up of the careful analysis and criticism of learned 
men, that these New Testament narratives have some 
basis of fact; that there really was such & person as 
Jesus of Nazareth ; that hia lifa was, according to the 
standard of those times, extremely puro and benefi- 
cent; that he made himself obnoxious to the Jewish 
authorities of the age, who secured his condemnation 
by the Roman Governor on the accusation that be 
was dangerous to the Empire. 

These bald outlines are common to all the book: 
and may falrly be trusted as historical. But, beyon 
reader will observe endless contradic- 
tions and discre ica, of auch a nature us to excludo 
the idea that the writers were sufficiently acquainted 
with the ordinary facts of the life of Jesus to med 
the use of the term historical in speaking of their 
conflicting accounts. In other words, they cannot 
all be true at the same time; and we have no certain 
way of discovering which writer speaks the truth, 
when two or more of them give contradictory ac- 
counts of thesameevent. Now if their writings only 
set forth events such as are commonly or even rarei 
occurring amongst ourselves, but at all events actual- 

occurring, we should even then be compelled to 

trust their accuracy; but when, ih addition to such 
ordinary matters as whether Jesus was crucificd on a 
Friday or on a Thu , Whether the genealogies of 
Christ’ lin from David in Matthew and Luke 
can be reconciled with each other, or either of them 
with Old Testament records, we have to accept tales 
of magic and miracle utterly foreign to general hu- 
man experience and in some cases purposely puerile, 
we are impelled by the very constitution of our own 
minds to distrust the books a hundred times moro 
thun ever, and to doubt almost whether there bea 
qux of fact at the bottom of so much palpable fic- 


But I use the word " fiction" not in a sense dero- 
gatory of the honor of the writers. That these books 
were not written by men who knew Jesus personally, 
cannot be doubted; and therefore they wrote from 
second-hand—aye, third and fourth-hand, if you like 
—no one knows how long after Jesus and his follow- 
era had been dead and buried. But whoever wrote 
them may have written honeatly what had been told 
them, what had become the floating and perpetually 
pu legendary traditions about a very remarka- 
le and remarkably kind and man. 

What would not one give for a Peter, a James, or 
John to come forward und tell us the simple life of 
Christ as he saw it and understood it? 


But we possess not one single fragment of writing 
upon which. we can lay our hands, and my with ab- 
solute confidence—this at least is 8 perfectly true, an 
uncorrupted statement of some part of the history or 
sayings of Jesus, written by one who knew and saw 
and heard him, who was not under any delusion at 
the time, and who wrote in perfect good faith. You 
will perceive, then, that the only sources of our know- 
ledge of Christ are untrustworthy, deeply, hopeless- 
ly untrustworthy, and that we are driven to almost 
mere guessing to form any concuption of him at all, 

Dur time is now all but exbsusted—our work this 
morning as unwelcome as any work could be; but it 
is necessary, in attempting to answer the question, 
“What think ye of Christ?" to show first of all thatal- 
most whatever we think of Christ is equally without 
historical foundation, that we have no evidence 
worthy of the name to suggest the Church's claim as 
to his nature, his character, his deeds, and his say- 
ings. Probability more or leas strong is all we can 
attain upto on this point, Nor will it uvail anything 
to appeal to the endurance of Christianity in proof of 
the truth of the pels, Brahminism was almost 
driven out of India M Buddbism one thousand years 
or a0 before Christ; but Brahminism recovered from 
thu shock, drove Buddha beyond her walls, and re- 
sumed her primeval sway, and has u history at least 
three thousand years old. Buddhism in turn has 
conquered eastern Asia, and with 400,000,000 of be- 
lievera bids defiance to the waves of Christianity, 
which break in ripples on her wide-spread shore. 
Muhometanism, too, beaten back from Western 
Europe by the monogamy of Northern races, has 
won vast populations in India before whom Christ- 
iauity kneclá ín vain. 

It only remains for me to «ay this pince that it 
Was absolutely nece: to clear the ground for the 

roper consideration of our thoughts about Christ. 

Lis true beyond question that no absolute reliance 
can be placed either on the teschinga of the Church 
or on the New Testament narratives; but it is equally 
trou that à man of su ng goodness, and posscs- 
mug the very genius of true religion, lived and died 
in Judæa about eighteen centuries ago; that his life 
and death exercised, and still exercise, a vast power 


over millions of men and women; that In spite of the 
exaggeration of an almost pardonable idolatry, In 
spite also of the clonds of incredible myth in which 
his biography has been shrouded, there still remains 
a residuum of substantial fact, and a valuable contri- 
bution tp the religious and moral principles of man- 
kind, which only a bigoted acepticism would ignore, 
and which, as devout Theists, we are as much bound 
to recognize and to use as we are bound to reject anil 
denounce the falsehood and superstition which have 
been mixed up with the sober truth. 

Next Sunday L shall hope to bring before you cer- 
tain principles which should guide ua in forming an 
opinion as to the nature and character of Jesus 

hrist. This will give ua an opportunity of explain- 
ing the grounds on which we re not only the or- 
thodox belief that he was equal with God, but also 
the Arian belief that he was more thanman. A dis- 
course like this Is in my opinion like offering a stone 
to one who wants b ; but now and then such dis- 
courses are absolutely necessary, and I trust it will not 
have been altogether without spiritual nourishment, 
if it should lead a single doubting or inquiring heart 
to the Father's foot-steol with this petition—* Lead 
me in Thy truth, and teach me; be Thou also my 
guide, and lead me for Thy Name's sake.“ 

— eee 
[For Tas Idee 
LONG FELLOW'S CHRIST, 


BY REY. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


Wo have read the little volume of 150 pages which 
Mr. Longfellow calls “The Divine T y," with 
sincere 9 for that Jesulam which has come 
at last to this! Only the shrunken letter of the old 
story, decently and tenderly laid out, a beautiful 
corpse, with a few fresh, sweet flowers cast about the 
forever still and lifeless form. The brief introduc- 
tory sketch of Taz Proraxt, which ascribes to him 
no sort of Jesuism, but rather humane sentiment, 
lonely antagonism to the world of creed and church, 
and undaunted passion for the truth, is redolent of 
the freshest radicalism of to-day, the bravest sweet- 
ness that bloasoms in the newest gurdens of human 
faith and life. Mr. Longfellow's angel at first assigns 
ouly this reason to the prophet for God's choice of 
him to bear his divine word to man: 

"Lo! ss I passed on my wa 

Iu the harvest field, I babed | thes, 

When no man compelled thes, 

Bearing with thine own hands 

This food to the famishing reapers. 
LJ LJ . . * * . 

Beautiful was It in the Lord's aight, 

To behold his Prophet 

Feeding those that toll, 

The tillers of the oll.“ 

Is not this a sufficiently simple recognition of the 
radical principle that to walk in love is to be a true 
man of God? And do not the following lines apply 
quite as well to Theodore Parker as to Habakkuk? 

„Alas! how full of fear 
Is the fato of Prophet and Seer! 


Forevermore, forevermore, 

Tt shall be as it hath been beretofors; 

The age Ín which they live 

Will not forgive 

The splendor of tho eyeria«tag light, 

That makes their foreheads bright, 

Mor the sublime 

Pore-running of their ime." 

The more particular answer of the angel to the 

prophet's queation why he has 

been chosen to thie place, 

To this oxalted part," 
admirably states just the ground on which we abould 
to-day announce the seeker for truth aa heir of all 
the inspiration of the world; 

^ Becanse thou art 

The an ff r aud from thy youth 

Thy humble and pailent ilfe 

Haih been a strife 


But with deed and word and pen, 
Hast served thy fellow. mau; ‘ 
Therefure art thon exalied. f 

This le a garland which anybody ls welcome to lay 


on the h of a dead superstition; only let us un- 


derstand that between the life of the one and the | 
death of the other there is absolute contrast. Soof | 


several parts of the funeral decency devised by Mr. 
prog hl 'euch as the striking figure of Mensliem 
the nian, and the beautiful pathos of the Magda- 
len's account of berself, and numbers of slighter 


touches throughout the volume, they all stand in con- | 


trast to the actual recital, which merely lays out the 
lifeless text, as living flowers in s coffin to the beau- 
tiful countenance of death. 

Death ia nearly always — with & beauty of 
Ite own. Dead Jeasuism, washed and dressed and 
decked by the tender hands of Mr. Longfellow, has 
a charm, albeit it lies so still, so pale, so dead, ‘The 

rime of Galilee is clean washed away. Not only ure 

rge parts of what has been called the sacred story 
removed here, but Mr. Longfellow goo cleans 
some of the more earthy words of Jesus, Thus at 
p. 85 the answer of his CAR] %s to Peter's question, 
what they are to have for following bim, is given by 
Mr. Longfellow in two worde—" Eternal life.” Tho 
actual answer of Jesus was, " & hundred fold more in 
the time which now ia" of “ houses, or brothers, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
landa," and afterwards to "inherit eternal life." Con- 
side: Mr. Longfíellow's rule of exact literallam, we 
might be amazed at such an omission as this, but 
then we remember that everything must be forgiven 
to natural desire to make the dead decent. The wan 
figure of the spiritual worker of marvels, soslight, so 
frail, so miserably ahiunken, is gently to his 
burial in Mr. Longfellow's with no more per- 
hapa of decent than befita such obsequica 


The lines of barsh — which are not smoothed 
out of the face, alone to tell how rude a fana- 
tic the would-be Messiah was. The dark shadow of 
a pensants passion, the deep luo af bot blood, um 
quite gone, Nota mula wwells nob e verre atira, 
in thie pale Ague of Chris emhahbned ont 
wpices, o mere chilled corpse lad ta the vold Ar of a 
pool's deom respect What, for examples, could be 
more suggestive of à dend Chriat Uma te ou eet re 
lated as following the mesurzeciion, dae marto deed to 
seoure the disclplue m great bani of fis! Acid from 
end lo end of the tolum», timugh all bor santy 
scenes, 4 lar muaturiniiam pre Valle, Acts uf nere 
magis, vulgar dealing with spirita, ax Uf thie hwl been 
a necromancer in à «mall way, a boy-modtam getting 
Well erie grown to fov] à. *ulgar ambition, nud to 
faintly undertake à weak imitanon of Judas of Gall 

lee and John the Bapüss, dauntjewe leaders of the 
poptilace, 

Foi Jesulem tt was Just fate, bul for Mr. Loagful 
low it waa a pity thus to treat the story of Jesus 
A poet aboald at an have mde the linc of the 
familiar uarmative swell wiih freab loepiration, at 
least enileavoring to show that tbe story was one as 
near to the life of Ameria ma to that of unejent 
Judi Giving rein to hi» luingination, not wildly 
but judiciously, he ahwuld lave recust antique to 
cident, not to set wilo what those ancient eyes 
noted, bat to add what a modem eye, anticipating 
the centuries, would unve cuted, Thus be might 
have told the martellons fale as one now would tell 
it, if divine vision. should give him to ofioow from a 
picture of every moment of that long past life, Not 
only that, but be might bave viewed thew facta iu 
relation to their finer Multa in Christin history, 
sketching the roant in the ovate, and in the narrow 
mirror of u drop of tho past viewing the impertal 
scene of nillitupt Christendom domionering me 
career of numkiod, A grat poet would Uus lave 
effected] something like à gmnd rostormtion of the 
faded and forlorn Christ of every day tradition, 
especially if he could have truly commanded a lofly 
inspiration, as well as a Sow tovention, und. nouo bis 
Incidents invariably reflect the nobler intuitions of 
instructed nnd disciplined bumanite, tho grin! daring 
of science, the profound pasion of faith, the heroic 
purencss of i larity. 

That it did not occur to Mr, Longfellow to attempt 
this, showa how completely dead the taulition of 
Christ ta tn hi hunde, Ho reminds ue of an ineident 
of a vinit we once mie tò that part of Souther ON 
nois which uod to be called Egypt. We bad been 
invited to take toa with a local patéinreh, tbe. eldest 
son of whom bore the diaingulahed mime Curina- 
pher Colmnbus After supper of fed pir. and 
boiled patatoex, Clirlstopher Columns, à 810m youth 
of twenty-one or two, did. the Dono of. Die father's 
mansion. In (bw best room hung the cheapest of 
lithographic prwuntenents of Ue lackuluisient riet 
df popular art Stopping before thie witha gmat 
air, as of a discoverer Iling a vell from a mysury, 
Christophor Columbus aid to wh "Tat @ Jen 
Ohriat; l'a newer worm him, bret Dos herd toll that he's 
a likely man Mr, Longtullow bas navor seen tho 
Lord Christ, nor bad apparently the slightest per 
sonal interest in any of hie supposed offlees| hut 
echoes of common tradition: bave come Uo bind, «nd a 
faint transcript of so culled sacred text seems likely 
to serve a purpose of versecrall ; #0 we have this litte 
book. Mr. Bayard Taylor hað gyme Into the ne wp 
pers with an account of Mr, Lonyfellow's plan for 
patching up a great work, with the titje Ürmirus, 
out of thia aud some former alight perforumnues, 
We sincerely Lope nothing of the kind will be at- 
tempted, in n way ev utterly destructive of the digoity 
of the orthodox theine. Neither Mr. Longfellow nor 
»uybody clhe cau make a great work by parting to» 
gether u [few bile out of a scap book. This inpar 
Bütlon has had a grand history, aud merits from 
poecry à nobler celebration thun. & gentle. Unitarian 
aentimentallst ig likely io give it in iho odd hours of 
his.old age. We sapposc, however, tbe melancholy 
wwieties of this funeral celebration nap pmaeecd, 
And doubtles "Christus" will upper ns n. pieture 
book, to eive It & little Frexhness of Intoresi ; and what 
between the pictures and the decent laying out ot the 
literal Christ, a great many plows people will pay 
their money, and. help fo make the ocoemalon highly 
satisfactory, at Least to thet poct sid. bite plein. 
Jesus is very cheap indeed now. Only u elosrt tho 
since, in a lirench of proniae trial in an Tilinols 
court, A lechennis ignoraman appearm in the Ua 
Wr of a pious sailor, protesting in æ love tu his 


| “love for the lord gensis," snd on all hands 1t pated 


as the joke of the pawon, Everybody ls ready to 
trude on the popularity of the waditlon nf Jesus 
Mr. Beecher is ing Wt, procieely a4 be wrote “Nor 
wood" for Robert Hopner, turnlag an incompetent and 
mercenary hund (om "Lilo of Christ" we be tornai it 
to u Ledger novel. Mr. Longlellow is a fing genda- 
mun and n rute poet, and uses tho store of Chri«d as 
reverently aw any ane coad: bnt he merely wave Ite 
he has no real businesa. wilh it, no living und loviag 
interest in it. 

If there ever comes a great poet to freshen in pew 
verse the antique story, he will gom» out of milal 
orthodoxy, Willa grentoces of Celeste oonetption, 
and a boldne» of homanitarian Invention, quite un- 
yossible to thin merk deceney of s enel whuw Lord 
‘hrist is neither man nor God, And euch a poet 
will take up the old story not by Ite old incidents 
alone, but by the incidenta of some now Lite which 
may be thought to have repeated chwetp iiw great 
Christ-example, L Lo "the least of these". in rmi 
the Lord Christ walks among us, low mnch mors in 
the greatest of thaw who bare borne high ibe enis 
of labor and wullering | 
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On some late occasions I bave undertaken to 
point out what seems to me to be the essential element 
of Religion, by making the statement that it ls a 
recognition of all the facts in the Universe, and a 
recurrence to them. But the word fact lays open the 
person who uses it to the charge of materialism, 
however spiritual the treatment may be of any aub- 
ject which he has in hand. For the general mind 
adopts that word to denote things, quantities, occur- 
fences, and objects of the world, A matter-of-fact 


manis one whose mental Instinct appropriates the 
nearest things, however hard and juiceless. He has 
the stomach of those large wingless birds of Austra- 
lia which swallow pebbles with à flavorous air that ba- 
longa to more exacting beaks. He adds figures cor- 
rectly, and spends no money on fancy goods or 
causes, He walks all round a pump to find its 
handle, und does not pretend to get at water by plang- 
Ing into the deptha of liis consciousness, batever 
tool offers itself conveniently to the hand is a fact; 
his palm is capacious and his fingers pretienalle, but 
they are tethered toa shoulder. If anything apares 
him the chagrin of confessing that be does not see it, 
he hails it for & reality. hatever serves conveui- 
ence and utility in mind or Nature is preferred by 
him to all the subtile thoughts and arts. If he meets 
anybody whose eye is in a fine frenzy rolling, he 
on, ts an asylum to the relatives, and promptly 
offers hls coupé for the journey back to common- 
sense. He has already clap Deity itself Into the 
stralt-waisteoat of an actual concern. To him the 
infinite and the invisible are Jugglerr who make your 
money disappear, fill your hat with ns, and pre- 
tend to have endless colla of ribbon in thelr interior. 

When, therefore, any one claims that facts are the 
substantial elements of Religion, he may be misun- 
derstood to favor a priesthood of the counting room, 
lyceum and philosophic chair, which might inculcate 
exactness in every science of living, and hold up for 
guidance, on either side of the Ten Commandments, 
catalogues of the objects and elements in the uni- 
verse. Yet nothing is more sacred than a fact, as 


goon ns its relation to divine intelligence is dis- 
covered. And religionists who think they ob- 
serve materialiam in every attempt to put all think- 
ing and feeling upon the basis of Nature, ought to 
reflect that the greatest of all materialista is God 
himself, whose universe is a confession that pure 
apirit could not get along without an extension and 
an externality as large as itselfis. So we do not 
discover xpirit until we are prongs up roundly by 
matter, which hits us a blow and sets our wits in 
motion. We grapple with this assailant which is 
consumir piquing us to tear off ita mask, to see what 
this rough coquetting means. 

All these brains by which we understand or mis- 
understand each other are collections of atoms in 
various stages of organization, and therefore related 
to natural forces in various and unequal degrees, 
Atoms whose structure is identical will coalegce and 
come to a mutual understanding. They ph and 
misinterpret other atoms whose structure offers an 
imperfect affinity, or exercises absolute repulsion. It 
ia indisputable that our brains share this charactar- 
istic of matter, and trump up charges against each 
other, go into violent flirtations, or subside Into 
steady organic attachments, We can neither love 
nor hate unless the gray cells furniah feeling with 
the material gesture of welcome or repulalon ; and 
thia necessity was predestined in the earliest fact of 
which the mind can take cognizance. At least, we 
have to assume thar, when God chose to originate a 
universe, u first motion had to be made, a proceeding 
forth of all the contents of his being. This force 
which fled forth out of himself, still being essentially 
a part of himself, must depend bpon him, and recur; 
eo that it has also the quality of being a force that 
seeks him. All the ible things that lay unreal- 
ized in the divine unity are thus at the same moment 
expelled into a creation and recalled toa creator, 
And what we call matter, with all its properties, 
corves and movements, ia the compromise of this 
going out and thie returning. Thit decisive moment 
&aticipated all our mental systems, and decided that 
the spiritualist must fly out t be arrested in all the 
facts, and to revolve with them; while the mate- 
rialist must tend back in then, and recur towards 


| idea) centres. 


Religion would fuin prolong that first creative 
ecstasy, by passing to and fro with Deity, outward 
Into all the facts, back with all the facta to him. 

Then the first "ge to be asked by Religion is, 
what are the fnrta? Mankind wishes to have a be- 
havior such as the universe displays; not an artificial 
manner that is à mere whim of half-developed human 
brains, but a style so real that wo may praise It, and 
say it is in shape a crystal, in hardness and color à 
diamond, and water in limpidness, Buch behnvior 
would be a fruitful event; not slag and clinkers, fused 
by passionate Ætnas, and belched out as if the hot 
bluntness could excuse such ashes and refuse, such 
laying waste of amble districts, such intrusion of the 
hysteric vein into the mind'a crystalline rock, The 
world itself la man's instructor in moral and spiritual 
demeanor, for it discriminates between its growths 
and its excesses, and lets the lava run through a 
vineyard aa if on purpose to set off in relief the clear, 
warm drop that hangs in eve rape, ripening to 
our taste, while that trail of sterile fury dangles hard. 
ening at the volcano's lip. Rellgion perceives nt a 
gao the analogies that reach from the world to 

human constitution; she clings for life to the 
elements which develop and repair, throws off the 
fæces of the passiona in order to assimilate their nu- 
triment, and is content to let sudden spasms of feel- 
ing, caprices of temper, oxhale, like the measles of 
infancy, by insensible perspiration. 

Religion recognizes all the facts of human nature, 
but then proceeds to ita work of selection amo 
these, to enhance some and discourage others, an 
helps itself in this work by taking mental and physi- 
cal culture into its service, to secure the most favor- 
able conditions for the development of a symmetrical 
and healthy man. This task of religion began as 
soon as man grew competent to be curious about al] 
the things in the world, That was the earliost solici- 
tation which the great First Cause made through man, 
to overcome matter's centrifugal motion, sud reclaim 
himself. But the human curiosity which arose thus 
was infested for a long time with all the wild pranka 
of the animals; their cowering dread, thelr rages, 
their ungovernable periods, their suapiciona, the in- 
articulate cries of thelr groping instincts. So man 
feared and angeied while he questioned; he fell into 
violences of temper, abused himself, cut his face, 
whipped bis body, went into convulsions, to extort 
some answers; he ran through the whole scale of 
undisciplined emotions, expecting that their heut 


would make a weld between the creature and some 
creator; he blamed himself for every untoward event, 
and sacrificed the dearest things he possessed, fancy- 
ing that It was a solution of the problem which op- 
pressed him; in short, he elaborated a scheme of 
Ltonement out of the eavage's habit of making a trade 
or propitiating with a present, he redu febrile 
restlessuess and wandering to a system of revivals, 
fastened the buge wen of cretinistic piety to imper- 
fectly nourished beings, depleted ple into saints 
or inflamed them Into fanatice, and set up Mood to 
be a test of the spiritual life. Theold barbarian has 
invented broadcloth, and now looks guite respecta- 
bly in churches; but underneath hia pe) he hides 
traces of the various tatooings of the primitive tribes 
who dreaded and coaxed what they could not under- 
stand. In a clear evening you may still hear the 
fries of miserable sinners at their orgies of self- 
depreciation; women may be seen ln veatries at their 
hyaterics, and in cathedrila waiting to eat the God 
which 4 priest makes out of a wafer, Our sentimen- 
tal worships are the acrofulous descendants of forest 
howls and dances, 

When Religion proceeds to examine the stock of 
facts which Nature keeps on hand, it finds many 
things which only deserve the name of occurrences, 
aud contribute no permanent material towards the 
spiritual life. The evaporation of ocean-water 
the sun's agency, the rising of the vapor into the 
winds that carry it to be condensed t moantain 
ranges, around whose aides it scurries in mists or 
lies piled in clouds,—thia whole process we call a 
fact. Sois the rising of the sun in the morning, 
But when a belated traveller among the Hartz moun- 
tains sees the spectre of the Brocken appear to bim 
in the dawning light, he geen only the projection of an 
enormous shadow of himself upon the cloud-screen. 
It is not a fact, but an illusion. The spectator Ia a 
fact, but the real stature of it is e , und be-. 
comes a frame to hang legends and baseless feclin 
upon. The little man becomes the creator of 11 
own unbounded awe and terror. So it is with the 
exaggerations of such indisputable facts of human 
nature as Love, Pity, Remorse, Fear and Depend- 
ence. From distant ties and spaces the fog:billowa 
of obscure feeling drift to lodge against the sierras of 
doctrine that frown above the place where we dwell. 
The ed screen of stone keeps the ragged mist-rack 
clingiug. How many human tears, shed long ago, 
have been volatilized to make a sheet on which the 
phantasmagoria of ourself may be projected! We 
see our best emotions awollen into gigantic forms; 
and we are hunted down by our own shadow—we the 
Wild Runtaman—with the heart's clamors magnified 
into the monstrous bay and hallo of a supernatural 
pack. It is the business of Religion to dissipate this 
fog of the mind, that day may stand In evcry man 
“jocund vo the misty mountain tope," to welcome iu 
own serene sufficiency. 


But illustration is bandiest to draw our subject 
forth and show its point, Then let us take the sense 
of Justice and the emotion of pily; these are two 
facia of buman nature. But justice sometimes seems 
to have been looking at a Medusa, and to have hard- 
ened into the bars of a prison for the present and of 
a bell for the future. And pity ap; sometimes 
to be vaporized by the flames of hell into a Wenn 
moe err d ghost, which dreads the thrust of pain 
and retribution. The process of tuning a piano is an 
adjustment between interests of roualy abstract 
accuracy and the intervals which the fallible mate- 
rial of the instrument exacts. Thie is called its tem · 
perunent The beatitude of mercy is a temperament 
which religion creates by bringing Justice and mercy 
to codperate, As yet the statute-book refuses toin- 
corporate this inatinct of private religion, this defer- 
ence for couatitational ts and fatalities of inherit- 
ance; for these facts are imperfectly understood. Aa 
soon as they can be referrod to their inevitabla law, 
penalty and pity will dow into a temper competent 
to sweep every point of the scale, from the lowest to 
the highest, with constructive harmony, Society 
will protect itself from criminals by releasing one 
class of them from themselves, from the gaol of their 
bad birth and breeding into the house of falr domes- 
tic service; and another class from the righteous 
pains and penalties of their vices into the asylum of 
repentance and u reconstructed will, For this is the 
divine bealitade of our own buman structure, pro- 
pounced as it [s qualified by all the moral conditions 
of mankind. Pains are the sentinels who warn us 
off as we approach the vestibules of justice; If we 
disregard them, and, striking up thoir weapons, hurry 
in, we find a court aliting that knowsall the previous 
facta, and has the genealogical tree hanging on tha 
walls, and who so has been previously doomed will 
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doom; whoso has clearly doomed bim- 
Me et wee his own sentence, but it will contain 
a hope, for at the worst he always had it, and bir 
ls no flame that can cauterize that trace of God ou 
he instinct of Reverence is another fact which 
Religion accepts, and is very jealous to supply with 
appropriate objects. For a man, with all his readi- 
nesa to pay homage to superiorities, can only revere 
what iy true and actual; his ideal tendency was not 
inspired to flatter with, bul to appreciate. He must 
be protected from wasting his noble modesty upon 
conventional ideas and in artificial methods. z 

The practice of worship is mwa warmed into life 
by this instinct, and then often stings the hand of its 
benefactor. For mankind has fallen a prey to rites 
and obsurvances which take advantage of our natural 
enthusiasm for greatness, and of our awe before in- 
visible Deity. These native feelings are seized by 
the press gang of the church militant, injected Just 
underneath the skin with music, flowers, wax can- 
dles and liturgies, and then held in a sectarian drill. 
Compared with a perception of all facta and their 
uses, a form of worship lacks virility, Tue mind 
submits to be stroked by fawning language into u 
mood known to all practitionera in ancient end modern 
times, and used by them to consolidate creeds and 
denominations. hen thought constructs truth, and 
art embodies beauty, and science discovers use, the 
soul'a instinct to worship is addressed by the uni- 
verse itself, and the knees drop before the nearness 
of the infinite; there is not the thickness of un Amen 
between. 

All the divine men are portions of the solid coast 
seen clearly from the offing where we toss and 
long for port; they are not lifted by our quivering 
rhetoric or by the vapors that are exbaled from dis- 
tances. Their land-locked comfort invites us roma 
horizon that is none the less admired because it is 
accessible. 

Bt, Francis Xavier was one day observing the ges- 
tares of tho leaf-cutting bee, under the impression 
that it prayed, and he mistook its hum for a canticlo ; 
thus lulpuliug the least valuable of his own moods to 
this insect'a real service aud relation to the creator's 
thought, The actual miracle was io the bee's ability 
to ait upon the outer rim of a leaf, cut it into the per- 
fect ovals and circles which it wanted, and calculate 
exactly when the parinig, piece would let it down if 
it made nnother cut. hoevor is religious enough 
to appreciate that fact performs divine service; he 
and the insect are an ordained priesthood; the de- 
light of the one and the use in the other are the can- 
ticle they sing. 

No matter what the fact may be, it becomes re- 
ligious aa soon as the mind perceives the whole acope 
and intention of it, that is to say, the divine idea that 
1t encloses, Lie creative purpose in using it, and the 
creator's objection to having it abused. Can we 

reas nearer to the mind of Delty than thie? 

here is nothing more awtully penetrating and sub- 
duing than n clear r of some use in human 
nature which started in the first moments of creation, 
and refraues and reorgunizes mankind to day, and 
pleads with hints of terrible significance to release 
God from the hell of its abuse, What form of verbal 
and esthetic worship has an arm so sinewy to lift 
man off his feet inton mingled shudder of assent, 
reverenco and dread, ag some plain fact of this kind? 

Here, for instance, is the instinct of Reproduction, 
the everlasting generation of Life through successive 
forms and epochs, prompting the society that sim- 
mers on the wing in ewarins of insecta, that sings in 
the mating of meadow purtners, and smiles or weeps in 
the chambera of men and women, 1! prolongs the lives 
of planets and colonizes them with graces and affec- 
tons; it maintaina God's rapture the birth of 
every child that grows to be capable of sacrifices, 
enterprise, mirth and transport, auch gifts that pre- 
gago permanence, What does God intend by an 
impulse that is on every side so domineering and 
palpable, and how does lie prefer that it shall Du ex- 
ercised?, It is tit that Relivion only should. ask that 
question, for the sweetness and sanity of her own na- 
ture are Involved in the answer, and it is matter of 
life and death with her to keep on hand a stock of 
normal souls in normal bodies, They only cau main- 
tain a love of truth for its own sake, of beauty for ita 
surmises of an ideal uot yet reached, of use for its 

relation to the divine economy. Nothing tainted, 
abnormal, poisoned in the birth, ruined betore being 


born, ruined sever! tiny beforotmd; nothing 
puny, seii-idiotic, bred of gluktony and drink, or of 
Mismatching, or in wont of ar, no con- 
tempt for seasons, DAP Venoruce Cont excess 


or deticiency, can bring lovers of God und adorers of 
divine things into the world. So Religion seta every 
sanitary tendency at work to find and emphasize the 
laws which are to keep her still possible among men, 
Heriluble tendencies are hunted | through their cov- 
erta in families and races, temper and constitution 
are consulted, plain talk unmasks and rebukes bise 
or careless practices, Marriage will cease to be the 
Tl-mell accident of two people who happen to live 
n the same street, or pant together al the same Ger- 
2 Dread of propavating ecrofulas, nonentities und 
nlelicities will provide some check to this mildewed 
Dee of getting mismated, We now see but the 
ginning of this revolt of the spiritual sense against 
1 social syatem that is spawned by chance, or 16 
Squeamishiy unconscious of the Promethean art of 
hioning sweet men and women and kindling with 
such sparks a bluzing society of heaven's lovers. 

The seasonable artlessness of Nature is a hint to 
man of the damage he is dolng to God's intention by 
his unscusonable Srtilices, Religion hopes to recur 
to the real ſuot as it represent the mind of God, 


the old systems of theology the dominant 
erb validi. YWho is sick, tbe creator or tlie 
ercature? "l'heology makes a reply, and bays that, 
there being sickness, sin and death, somebody must 
be responsible for that, ls it mag! it it is, we 
retort that somebody must be responsible for 
that, And no scheme uus yet been devised to 
enidicate the seeds of human errore from the 


original soil of creation. There they were; | 


po retroactive fancy can cajole them iuto nun- 
existence. The fact which you try to drown keeps 
haunting the surface of the ocean; you cannot 
weight or bribe it Lo stay down. It stures into your 
face and clambers over the side of your boat, takes 
the tiller, and makes you row it home, Relixion ac- 
cepts that fact, the most. impressive and pregnant of 
all, and undertakes lo make out of it the best world 
possible. rhe 

Love to God survives in the old systems only as an 
artiticial result of one of two suppositions; either 
that all evil was originated by a satanic element, or 
that it came into the world by an abuse of human 
freedom. God is theretore supposed Lo be lovable on 
account of bis magnanimous expedients for meeting 
these emergencies. But neither of these theories oF 
evil succveus in clearing Deity, to leave it spotless 
aod lovable. Even i! he comes down to earth to be 
crucified, it is not a confession that he bas been 
wrong, but an accusation that man bas been, who is 
expected to adore this aubwrluge. Cana being truly 
be loved, who permitted either à Devil to spou man 
or man o play the devil! 'l'hese suppositions leave 
his creation st the mercy of agencies which he was 
too weak, or too crude in native conception, to an- 
ticipate. Religion sces that the laci cannot have 
contained aller-Lhoughis or have been subject to an- 
tagonistic facts, She therefore accepta the situation, 
does not impute nor apulogize, levies no atoning tax 
on mab lor consequences not of liis own devising; but 
does the best wit them and arrives at & love 10r God 
that is strictly equal to the facta. It is not a seraphic 
ferment of the sainl's defective intelligence, but u 
sentiment which the universe itself can honestly 
acknowledge. 

For God cannot be Jike any saint who ever lived, 

not so bloodless and clamuiy, not so attenuated by 
vain contests with sincere and useful passiuua, not 
80 filled with abhorrence at the work of his own 
hands; no monk nor celibate, no akeleton rattling its 
dire refrain of a lost world, no unexceptionuble per- 
son with a halo. By no means, ‘Ihe reptile, the 
poisons artfully put up to pass lor simples, the sour 
grapes fed to the innocent lips of children for several 
generations, the congenital rages and insanilies, seem 
lo be rough repudistions of any pretension to saint- 
ship, and a fine irony upon the human kind. Reli- 
gion loves God precisely aa well as all the facts de- 
scribe him, and loves her neighbor better than the 
saint who hates the facts and is too lean to handle 
them. He ia the phantom of half-waking d 
and the morning brushes them aside to let in the 
brawn of daylight—that pioneer which makes a 
Sn where Nature can settle and breed itself into 
anl y. 
All men will egree that a character becomes more 
perfect according ma it iucorporates modesty, mild- 
ness, tenderness. and all forbearing scruples, with 
its veracity and courage. But the rel gious sentiment 
is not the attitude which such tralta hold towards an 
invisible Deity. They are amisble mooda which run 
in the blood of some households, Sometimes they 
sopas iù company with that more profound and com- 
plete relation of the soul to Deity, which alone de- 
serves the title of the religions sentiment. Some- 
times they exist without this intelligent acceptance 
of the world as being, just as it is, the immediate 
purport of God. There ia a kind of internal mental 
action, fostered by the preacher and revivalist, that 
encourages affectional moods to assume that they 
establish the most essential tie between the creature 
and the creator. God then appears to this subjec- 
tive fancy to be only coextensive. with these excel- 
lences of the private man, whose worship then de- 
generates into a nursing of emotions, and an inces- 
sant rumination of them in tlie euda of uymus and 
poo services. The mind sprinklea into ihis seeth- 
ng cauldron of moods its thin ideas concerning 
Deity, and the mixture is pronounced to be the 
spiritual life. 


Let n8 take, for instance, the fact that human na- 
ture likes to refer to some great protection, in emer- 
gencies to stretch out a hand in hope to jean upon 
some stay, to shift upon an infinite person the re- 
sponsibility that is too deep for thought and too 
heavy for the much-tried heart. Many 8 system of 
theology owes its life to the idea that religion ia 
simply the sense of human dependence, This is 
supposed to be a primitive sense that is latent in all 
people, and has originated human contidence in a 
supreme beneticence, Men confide in it out of sheer 

ivity of feeling; they crave no intelligent know- 
edge of the world or deliberative process of the 
mind; whatever happens is of no consequence—the 
soul surrenders, The more ignorant the person is, 
the more thoroughly does this feeling absorb hitu, 
and anticipate all the doubts which are started by 
the mind's shrewd questions, So that Newton has 
ho spiritual advantage over the stapidest clown in 
the village, who belongs to the aborigines. of feeling; 
he can take a dumpling of the universe to swallow: 
and recommend it for agreeing with digestion, 
Nothing needs explaining; eventa justify themselves 
by taking advantage of this abject contidence, The 
N — EL 8 into thia cninny, and insists 
: safe, though every pin- : 
from Leak to plume. j ny pla-teatiee iie piaca 


To Religion this terms to be a condition of chattel- 
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suspicious temper, and raise their eropa in the sweat 
of this aboriginal sbjectness. Trust in a divine plan 
is a genuine attitude of a free man toward a free cres. 
tor; but there is nothing in it of the temper of un- 
derwitted submissiveness, It is a very complicated 
sentiment which has escaped froin primitive condi- 
tions of buman dependence by allying itself with in- 
telligence. 

When the first. navigators strayed into Southern 
seas, the gannet and the pelican indicated their Wel. 
come, Englishman!" by gathering upon rocks con. 
venient of access, and persisting in being clubbed 
aucceysively; there was no deprecation as they stood 
amid their prostrate comrades, and they despised the 
hint, The turtle seemed to have been waiting for 
ages till these superior beings came to turn him over 
op bis back, A whole generation paddled out of the 
water to lay eggs and to beturned, But now, though 
the atomaclis of all the aldermen grow mutinous, t 
cailor has s stiff mce for the modern turtle, who ia. 
herits enlightened objections to having his e 

hed and bis callipasxh and callipee exported. 
There was no trust in the primitive condition of 
these creatures; nothing that could be called fearleas- 
ness or confidence. It was the submissivenesa of 
stupidity. As son as vigorous clubbingu had beaten 
into the birde' heads a novel sense of calamity, a 
legacy of distrust was bequeathed to their descend- 
ants, und noisy parliaments assembled on remoter 
reefa to advocate the policy of shyness. 

Bo does experience bring distrust to man. The 
earthquake jostles down his card-house of conjoc. 
tures about an amiable providence. The planet is a 
trap. Seeing no sign-board of "Danger jus!” above s 
foul meadow, he rears a home close to it; yet & hint 
would make him move. The hint is furnished, and 
he moves, but the household does not go with him. 
After the electric Auil has slid down your bell-wire, 
the thunder buatles in with a tardy alarum. It has 
voice enough to cry, "Take Care!" bu: all the mind in 
the universe could not wach it the phrase, Your 
children violet gathering in the words, but the 
dog-w und the reptile are not discreetly labelled ; 


+ the same providence that enlices them to tbe emblem 


of innocence infeata the path by which they reach 
it. If an apothecary by mistake puts up for you a 
dose of corrosive sublioiate instead of glycerine, you 
hope to live to have him indic'ed. But supreme in- 
telligence scatters chances for mistakes far and wide, 
in the air, the soil, the ſuuna and flora of every clime, 
Distrust is the firat indictment which human nature 
serves upon the world, in which it lives by no choice 
of its own and poorly equipped for ita emergencies. 

Now there are certain traila of temper, such as pe 
tience and resigaation, which religionista value be- 
cause they seem to flow from a sense of dependence, 
and these are recommended to be the souls alterna- 
tive when it dreads the elements and distrusts the di- 
vine plan. Pastors come to the side of pain and dis- 
ease, and with that well known deliquescent squeeza 
of the hand exhort the sufferer to see the finger of 
God in his cage, to accept it as a providence wilh a 
special Intention to influence and reform, Calamities 
are God's dealings with sinners and his trials of the 
saints; he takes advuntage of physical contingencies 
to get more regard for himself and to enforce a bet- 
ter disposition in the household. And this is thought 
to be religious sentiment. 

I find that submissiveness is lauded as a result of 
8 although the same non-complainin 
Spirit of reference to higher powers, to say nothing o 
8 finer style of composure, existed wherever Greeks 
and Romans suffered from the ills of mortality, If 
thore be any value in this unreasoning acquiescence 
in the supposed dealings of some Deity with the soul, 
let all the sufferers have the credit of it. 


But are we reduced to this, to pretend that God 
details a hip-disease in order to extort and enjoy a 
mood of resignation, to appreciate the cheerlulness 
that battles with racking pains, to accept the pious 
references of all this suffering to his special will? 
Does be select this man's leg for shrinkage because 
he delecta some superfluity of temper, und means to 
have the man limp out of it * But here is another man 
who comes of such a healthy mce, that he can afford 
to set up & stud of vices, and distance all the puny 
jockies in the mce of sensuality. He comes oütat 
death's goal, not a hair turned, nor a fleck of exhuits- 
tion on liis well-worn flanks. Why not arrest this 
man with atouch of disa-ter and reformation? Oh 
no, he is saved up to be tormented in the hereafter; 
but the poor scrofulous fellow gets his torment hers. 
Why? Which is bis crime, serofula or temper! Per- 
haps the former is the parent of the latter. Or shall 
we believe thut all constitutional taints are pitifully 
prepared long agu, so thal man, stumbling into them, 
may find himself retired for spiritual exercise and a 
growth in grace? 

In all such facts there is no will of God to desig 
nate this man. The will is in all facta; it designate 
all men befure their birth. It isin the world's routine, 
and it lies anticipated in all embryos, Yet theology 
has brought up men to the conceit that diseases ure 
lbe pets of God, who sends them to be fondled in 
sick chambers for his sake. Love me, love my dug, 
or there's an end of friendship, The fine lady who 
hanisses you with her poodle hopes to increase ber 
claim upon your flattery with this woolly nuisance. 
You Cannot extenuate it, and may be pardoned if you 
set it down in uialice, 


Trials bave many times refined an arrogant and un- 
principled temper. Dieting, seclusion and blood-let- 
ting may share tlie merit, Bot they Lave been as oft- 
en intlieted upon a sweetneas which heaven itself 
could not enhance with all iis art, Which of the 
two cases shows that providence, like a bungling ar- 
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tist, bristles with its moral? Neither of these; for 
the universe ia not a bad religious moral. It is the 
primeval significance that teaches without didactic 
phrases, an guides you, not by lying in ambush in 
your path, and then exhorting you to have your scalp 
Btripped with serenity, but by well-lettered mile- 
stones of facts set up across the waste by the dispas- 
glonnte engineering of Mem 

“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.“ Be- 
cause the slaying is not an impromptu act, buta strict 

and long · breathed syllogism, which, if no dear neigh- 
borh of men und woinen, no resources of science 
nor of love can refule, God himself will not, The 
maying becomes, then, the least evil or tho best good 
possible, 

Our dread of the natural combinations which seem 
tö be influenced by want of respect for human love is 
ewnverted into religious trust when the mind, instead 
of falling back iuto sheer submisslveness, begins 
jeurning Low to make an intelligent estimate of all 
occurrences, Experience leads the blindfolded feel- 
fue through the crowd of phenomena, emerges with 
Íl into the presence of their laws, and removes the 
landage, Sick moods ure dissipated when an honest 
conviction of a divine plan opens the window and 
rentilates the room, throws out the person's drinks 
and poultices, and prescribes a tonic of Causality. If 
we ever suffer without knowing the reason for it, we 
remember how often we have suffered clearly from a 
rwilonal cause that neither consulted ns nor under- 
souk our conversion; und we extend the benefit of 
Li» interpretation to the obscurest incidents in our 
experience, More laws prepare our meat nnd serve 
si oir table than we can either pay or discharge. 
re the meal is over, we easily surmise that cur- 
ivüts of forces flavor every sauce, and constellations 
change our plate. 

This Religion lays claim to every object and move- 
ment of creation; they hurry to reinforce it with their 
report that no fracture or dislocation of plan ever 
baulked them, that they never yet lighted upon a 
place that did not relate to every other place. Prick 
the skin that is nearest, or the nebula that ls remot- 
est, and you draw the life-blood of Law. 

When I perceive how far my sorrow has travelled 
to reach me, concocling by the way no afterthoughts 
about my or ill, it ceasea to be a moral imperti- 
nence, and I meet it simply in its character as fact, 
I might say," I have waited for yon," because the in- 
evilable is to be expected. I cannot bid it welcome, 

as do the sea side, the starlight, the lover's bosom ; 
that pious hypocrisy was never exacted by one bitter 
hour. But as soon as it reveals ita rational connec- 
tion with all the rest of the universe, it has gained 
my confidence. Science and Art bring their reassu- 
rance also. [tis a wonderful world for taking the 
conceit out of despair and grief. 

I cannot see the line of sodium in the atmosphere 
ofsuns and planets without knowing that the ele- 
ments of my own petty fortunes. though at go vast a 
distance, share the universal identity. 


Does the microscope show me in some apeck of 
life a fluid creeping towards a merve-lump? But is a 
rough draught of my own red organ which dilates 
with pleasure and contructs with pain. Hail, com- 
rade! For[too am an atom scarce discovered in the 
dust of souls and stars, We are 80 little that the 
4 — is impartial, and neither seta us up nor puts 
ns down. 


As I cling gusping to this spar of an earth and toss 
up an! down on the edge of the galaxy, which stre:eli- 
es lengthwise from me, so that the sky is all bur- 
nished with its ranks and depths of golden helmets, 
each one protects my head, for it is crested with 
Space and biara che device of Thought. The whole 
«stance is a phalanx, and my griefs die upon its 
apears. 

When the instruments return from their exeur- 
sions, and finally muster towards the theme, till the 
slenderest pipe, the thinnest string, and the most 
emphatic metal run together nor jostle, each with its 
scaling-ladder to assault my chagrins, aud swarm 
thicker and more companionable, and climb more 
fiercely glud with every step, and break at length 
through the height of my mood, tearing all my clouds 
to sbreds of gold and purple, and, storming into the 
area of my soul, haul down its flag, not into menace 
but caress nnd magnificent disdain of all my whin- 
ing,—then [ ground my piping weapons, help te 
shatter them with the trample of harmony, fling both 
arms around and fruternize with these assailants, and 
come Lo terms with all my life. 


And when my friend, aeeing that heaven does not 
humor me, nor even countenance some noble wish, 
extemporizes a better heaven for me out of his in- 
domitable faith in myself, and invites me in to the 
compensation of bla courage, then I hear God say, 
My facets are churlish, but you can rely upon your 
friend's.” 

Bo the world's realities blossom into a sentiment 
of Religion, which is not the posturing of any isolnt- 
ed mood before n Deity, but the entire health of all 
the human gifts; not s feeling of dependence, but to 
a great extent a sense of independence, since Trost is 
based upon the intelligence that discovers the di- 
vine intentions, and makes a man superior to the 
laws which operate through bim, He can use them 
in company with Deity; he makes them subserve 
€ by putting his structure into wise relations with 

iem. 


The whole soul trusts; for the wind recognizes 
facta, the conscience recurs to them, the individual 
talent reaches freedom in subservience to them, love 
bids love arise and lead forth fidelity, a conviction of 
8 general beneficence and order goes into every pro- 
cess of the brain, These qualities construct a hu- 


mmn personality, which culminates with them in 
moments of adhesiveneas towards their invisible 
Source; then a condition of religiousness becomes 
self-conscious, If it grows impussioned and emo- 
tional, it ia an affair of temperament, But it need 
not walk into a meting: house to have ils separate 
organs biolugizad by the wdroit manipulators who 
play on pity, fear, hope, grief, longing, resignation, 
to create the artíticial moods which pass for worship. 
For the sentiment of Religion is the totality ofa 
soul, and no sect has a door wide enough to Jet it in. 
When a personality, with the world in its company, 
appears, the abashed sexton shoots the bolt, retreats 
to select a hymu, and pucifles his nerves with the 
epe and its respondent, 

fa mnan has a share in the world's religiousness, 
he need not run ton dispensary. There is no tonic 
that can be given out equal to tho healthy direction 
of his mind. He can lilt no prayer so buoyant as he 
is when the exuberantspirits of his gifts fit wings to 
him and float liim into the raptures of his personnli- 
Y. He attains a sense of organic ünity ; all the mys- 
tics, tagging to vet their moods nlórt, would envy n 
gindness they are incapable of comprehending. For 
there is a gathering of the whole consciousness into 
the direction of its origi’, as the Instruments combine 
for the sympbony’s one moment of triumph and emo- 
tion. It is not a state or mood of feeling, any mare 
than a tide is a wave. The ocean is getting np its | 
countless crests and moving inward, one solid Nuen- 
cy, by the accumulating litt ot some wind's palm, It 
is nol the tepid plush of shallow Sundays, but the 
emotion that the movement of our gifts is liberating 
to roll land ward, and pass along the coast inte pulses 
of n response too vage, too manifold, too tender to 
be sounded by the human tongue. 

I claim for the service of Religion that much 
abused word, Emotion, the favorite vein to counter- 
feit by all the quacks, [claim that itis the clearing 
up of a soul that has grown big to drenching, with 
no room for one drop more in its hruin, so swollen 
with tribute from all its zones! Mear the low thunder 
that releases the tumultuous moment, and murk, 
rivi it has passed over, how sweetly scented is the 

eld! 

When a soul is taken by its own religion and snm- 
med up in these hours of deliverance, un instinct of 
personal continuance is evolved, which is the only 
excuse we have forsurinising immortality. It is uac- 
less to say that the idea ix developed from a univer- 
sal instinct. Whole tribes of men are destitnte of it; 
ao are multitudes of intelligent people in every conn- 
try, while others treat it with suspicion, and others 
keep themselves in abeyance on the point, But man. 
kind has caught infection (rom the strong sense of 
private vitality which great and healthy souls have 
shared; and every purson who is not held together 
by the ravelling of artifice but is arung upon organic 
laws, and whose temper resents the suggestion that 
the exaliations of bis natare nre. to be smothered 
finally in his brain dust, is a guarantee to his neigh- 
bor that their excellence is permanent. But when 
Fisk and Tweed strip olf their shoddy overeoats, the 
country shivers to see no man inside, and hurries 10 
puton the reconciling humor of Shakespeare, the mor- 
al scorn of Parker, und the inearruptibility of Sumner. 

A person so modest that he blushes at the arro- 
ge of setting up the gladness into which his iow- 
y services of the street or household blossom, as | 
proof that he is permanent, keeps his neighborhood 
tiptoe with the gladucsa; standing upon him, they 
discover the earth's fatness u deception, as it rolla 
close to the heels of u Beyond, 

Have you never flushed inta. hours when the son! 
seemed an antiseptic able to keep the body itself from 
putrescence, and embalin $t for a thousand years with 
the delight of living, «o that hen ven seemed no Loon, 
and death a doubtful ex periment,—yes, when Lo trays 
elon these two feet for centuries through all weathers 
picking up these chrysolites of fling might ehenpen 
the pavement of a New Jerusalem; and defied being 
summoned to depart, conscious thut this youth of 
yours could never pall so long ns every taste on the 
tongue was immortal, nad every morning a surprise! 


What is this but the future detaining your present 
for security ? 


Bo Rellgion puta on file these reports of our per- 
fected moments. They are preserved by passing into 
our substantial identity. They are times agreed on 
by conspirators, who silently assemble from all quur- 
ters of the soul, to revolt aguinst the encroaching 
body, and extort the charter of rights which it can- 
not in the hour of death revoke. 


I have been very much struck with the pre valence 
of the deliberate predatory wickedness of men in 
Chicago. I have been surprised nt the utter inseusi- 
bility of seme men lo the vast and terrific suffering 
which existed there. There are n great mnny m 
sons who say that there cannot be a devil; that God 
Is too good to have such a monster in the universe. 
I have only this to say: that if there is not n devil, 
there nre some very good materials among inen to 
make one out of; and that if God is toa good to have 
a devil-in-chief, he is not su good but that he allows 
devils in detail, All the imaginations nnd fables of | 
the monks put together do not equal or parallel the 
heinoueness and deliberateness of the oroulty of the 
men who prey on tbeir fellow-men under such cir- 
cumstances as those creatures who follow the line of 
battle and atab the wounded soldiers that they may 
rob them of their money. You never sec a great ca- 
tastrophe that you do not sce these fiends in human 
form creeping out of their lurking places to evince 
how wicked wickedness can be, and how inhuman 
inbumanity can be.—Henry Ward Beecher, 


JJ s 


Does the consecration of Sunday confess the desa. 
cration of the entire week Does the conseerution of 
the church confess the profanution of the house? 
Let us read the incantation backward. Let the man 
stand on his feet. Let religion cease to be occasion- 
al, And the pulses of thought that go to the borders 
of the universe, let them proceed from the bosom of 
the Housebold,— Erergon. 
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LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finst Ix DEPENDENT Socrety.—The regniar merti 
Soclety are held ta the Ongox, In the . — F eee 
on Br Clair Berant, n the Ein Oveta Houses, on 
San mornings, at 1044. o'cluck. a publi 
invited to attend. P : RoR Merton 
Sours Rr-cxrox.- Members and friends of the First In- 
dependent Society are invited to meet at the . 
Mrs. Edward Glseell, on Summit eireet, Wednesday Evon- 
ing, Junuary 81. 
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Tis Raveo l'uaTen-Boos, Fòr (he Use of the Congrega- 
(on nsesemhbled ir St, George's Pall, Langin Pines, 
Compiled by tbe Rev. Cs e Voveey, G. A., N^. Bdmund 
Halt, Ox fori, and late Vicur of Healaugh. London, ISTI, 
pp. sd. 

A Cumis Carnon, Ty Thomas Leb SrRANG, late 
a Juge of the High Court of Moiros. Published by 
‘Thomas SOTT, Mou: Pleasant, amspaco. 

A Cusn To THE Mininzsn oy THE CruiasmiAw EYIOENCN 
Socmry. By Tuomas seor Publithed by Thomas Soott, 
Moapi Pleaeunt, Kurisgnie, Il. 

Tugas ron Fris Isquiny: From the Point of View, M of 
Duty, (2) of inclination. By “M A," Trinliy. Collinge, 
Caubrldie. Published by "'nowas *ourr, Mount Pleasant, 
Ramsgate. 

Tur Tactics AND DrrraT ov TUR CNRISTIAN Evinenoe Sr 
Cierv, By Tuomas Sower Publisied by ‘Thomas Scort, 
Mount Pleisout, Ramegate, 1871, 

Tae Taur Tow tation or Justus By Professor F. W. New. 
was. Published by Thomas Scurr, Mount Flea-ant, Rame 
gate. 

Ow THE Caliente or Avurisw. A Lecture delivered at Hristo}, 
on February 7. 1871, By Professor F, W. Newsan, Pabe 
lished by Tana Sourt, Mount Pleasant, Mamegate, 

DivgRGoENOR ov Cacvixism ruow Pacniwm Docrame. By 
Professor F. W. Newsmax. Published by Thomas Scorx. 
Mount Pleseant, Ramapata, 1871, 

A Rerty To TRE QUESTION, "What have we got to * on, If 
we cannot rely on the Ribler By Profesor F, W. News 
man. Publipbed by Tuomas Scorr, Mount Pleasant, Rumm 
gate. 1809. 

Janea ann Paur. A Tract. By Professor F. W, Newmar, 
8 by TuowAs Scorr, Mount Pleaeant, Ramagates 
TH, 

Tux Broor aum Tum Semrric: What ie thelr Euthanaslat 
By Emer. Prof. F. W. Newman. Published by Tuomas 
Scorr, Moupt Pleasant, Ramegate. 

Tux Rewaors Wrasntès or PaorkNTAWTONM, By Fraxcts 
W- Newman. Emeritus Professor UA Univerity Cot 
Tondon; and formedy Fellow of Hαüm College, Oeford, 
Published by Tuomas Scorr, Moant Pleasant, Ramegato, 
AHH, 

Fiera, AxwUAS Revorr or rue Boaun or STATE CHAWITIFA, 
to the Governor of the State “of Ohio, for Hs yese re 
Columbus: Nevins K Mrets, Sinte Printers. 1872. 

Tun Tames, Poblished Monthly, Boston: Office uf Pub- 
lication 25 Bromüeld 5t, January, IKTA. $3.00 & Year, 


Oln Amp New, January, 1973, Published Monthly. Boe- 
ton! Rosgers Brommers, 143 Washington St. $4.09 4 
Your, 


Joss E. Mun. 


Lire Commomar, Jauunry, 172. 
Tie ary. 2271 


Publisher, 54. West. Randolph St, Chicago, MI. 
Year. 
un Nationay Sox, FxsrivAn, Conducted by ALPRED L.. 
8 and Mra. M. G. C. SLADE. bad ished by ALeneD 
L. pons Co., Chicago. OU Conte a Year, Insuod Quar- 
tecy. 
Cuuncn's Mostoat Vierroa: Cincinnati, ©. Published by 
Jons Cuvncu & Co., 60 West Fourth St. 81.00 n Yoar, 


Poetry, 
a 
THE INNER. MUSIC. 


There are, In thie rode, stonning lide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom (he melodies abide 
OF the evorlastloz chime,— 
Who carey malc in tholr hearte 
Through dusty lanos and wrengitog marts, 
Plylng thelr dally toil with baslar feet 
Because thelr secret souls holy etraln repeat. 
KrnLE. 


The dudes. 
pee ees pnm 


JANUARY 27, 1872. 
— ᷣ .öʃUll..;éĩ?;?%e—[ :: . 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


— 
Carrrax $100,000. Enanzs Baca $100, 


asoclation having assumed the publication of Tus 
EE ipe Directora base levied an E of ten per 
gant. on cach wbare fur the year anding Oct. 96, 1073, All fo- 
ture sabsc:iptto a sre subject to ihia auverement. Not more 
than ton per cant, on euch share cán be ssseseed in any one 
ear, By tbe original terme uf snbwcripiton, the Directors are 
Jordon ww incur any indebedneds beyond ten per cent. of 
the sock actually subscrined; aod this rovision will be 
giriculy compiled with, It de very desirable that the eniiro 
stock of the Association ahould be taken, aud subscriptions 
are respectfully wollclied from all friends or Free Hollziun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


ACKNOWLEDORD on last page, Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
Tuomas MUMPORD, New Harmony, Uno ^ 100 


D. Avuss, Jic, Brooklyn, N. Ya 100 
Mas, L. E. HiLocwr,EvaneVlle, tud., * * 100 
— —, Detlance, 0. v 2 100 
— — Bryan, M » bed 100 
J.T, Balor, Sabetha, Kin, “ » 100 
— —, Northampton, Mass., * — 100 
Max Puaoat, Clacinuatl, Uy e ^ 100 
0— —, toD, Mass, “ “ 1v0 
H Herenmann, Toledo, Un " "^ 19 
C, Pots, Zanevfleld, O., e m 100 
B.C. Kaorman, Palmyra, Mo., "^ M 100 
O. MARTIN, Indianapolis, Iod.. 00 0 m 
L I. ives, Dotruli, ich, * ^ 100 
E.W.Mevoavon, “ "o Two * 200 
A. Foksun, Boston, Mae, * “m Sw 
W.F, Heikes, — Dayton. 0., ” » an 
Hina t Voit. Basp'u Bridge, N. T., One) le 100 
SARL. Corr, s ^ € M wo 
Cuates Nasu, Worcester, Mase., Two d 200 
$2,400 
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NO DESECRATION! 


The United States Constitution is BACRED to the 
Rights of Man. Let it never be DESECRATED by big- 
otry or intolerauce! 

This la the sentiment of every wise and true Amer- 
ican citizen, It is the sentiment of the letters that 
new come pouring in, uttered with most unmistaka- 
ble emphasis. If there were space in Tug INDEX, we 
would publish every name sent to us in response to 
our appeal for signatures to the counter-petition ; but 
this is impossible. Already we have received good 
lists, and much longer ones are promised. Dr. Carl 
H, Horsch, of Dover, N. H., sends a list of seventy- 
two numes; Mr, Jesse B. Barry, from the National 
Military Asylum at Hampton, Va., sends a list of for- 
ty-five; Mr. Elum C. Miles, of Springvale,[owa, sends 
a list of forty-four; Dr. A. M. Spaulding, of Brushy 
Prairie, Ind., sends a list of one hundred and four- 
leen; Mrs. Mary E. Chase, of Providence, R. I., 
senda a ‘ist of thirty-one; Mr. L O. Bass, of Colo- 
brook, Conn., sends a list of eight; Mr. E. W. Mta- 
cham, of Fredonia, N. Y., sendsa list of twenty-six; 
Mr. J. Y. Bergen, of Yellow Springs, O., sends a liat 
of fifteen; Dr. Lafayette Chesley, of Nottingham, N. 
H., sends a list of twelve; Miss Mary R. Whittlesey, 
of Hyde Park, Mass., sends a list of ten; Mr. Max 
Pracht, of Cincinnati, O., sends a list of five; Mr. E. 
Bryant, of Florence, Mass., sends a list of one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight; Mr. Frank Eno, of Pine 
Plains, N. X., sends a list of six, —not to mention 
the numerous single names, 

Mr. Morris Einstein, of Titusville, Pa., promises 
“for certain several hundred, perhaps n thousand, 
names.“ Col. J. O. Martin, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
promises a“ lot of petitions,” and announces a Mass 
Meeting in that city on Jan. 21, for the special pur- 
post of protesting against the Christian Amendment. 
Mr. D. K. Boutelle, whose letter will be found among 
our" Communications,” speaks for himself fur more 
effectively than we can speak for him. And so on. 
‘These ure but samples of the work that is doing. A 
few extracta {rom letters aunt by men whose names are 
widely known are bure uppeuded, We feol aure they 
Will pardon the liberty we take for the sake of the 
cause, 

Elizur Wright, Boston:—" Please add my ratne to 
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your petition MM ROME the United Btates in- 

ational Church.“ 
or Smith, Peterboro, N. Y.:—" This Call for a 
Convention at Cincinnati, Bist instant! Surely the 
good men who have signed it have not duly consider- 
ed how wide and fearful may be the consequences of 
the atep they have taken. I like the form of your re- 
monstrance or counter-petition. Please put my name 
to it; and use theenclosed $10 in the work of getting 
other names to it.” 

Alfred Conkling, Geneseo, N. Y.:— You will 
please append my name to your proposed counter- 
petition to Congress." 

Seth Hunt, Northampton, Mass. T hasten to ad- 
thorize you te append my name to the petition which 
you bave drawn up, asking forthe preservation of the 
precious guarantees of religious freedom in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, My wife gives her 
name also.“ 

Abraham Folsom, Boston: I for one am decid- 
edly opposed to auch an amendment, and will au- 
thgrize you to append my name to a remonstrance 
against the same." 

William J. Potter, New Bedford :—" Put my name 
at once on your petition against the Chriatlan Amend- 
ment. My wife says, hers too. . . , I had not before 
geen the Call for the Cincinnati Convention. Iam 
glad they put it so afrong, that they mean so unmistak- 
ably a Christian Amendment. This will open people's 
eyes [should think. If they would content themselves 
with the almple recognition of God In the Constitu- 
tion, though the principle would be just as bad, it 
would not be so apparent to people asa palpable vio- 
lation of liberty of conscience. I am not sure that 
such an amendment, if proposed, would not be adopt- 
ed, People who had no great interest in the matter 
would yet hesitate to ‘vols against God,' and so the af- 
firmative would carry it by the fact that they would 
be mainly the voters. The others wouldn't express 
themselves at all,—or only a few would. But this 
Christian Amendment will unite, if pressed, a very 
formidable opposition, I should say." 

Peter II. Clark, Cincinnati :7—" I think that move 
ment full of danger to the civil and religious liber ty 
of the country, and io my opinion the cloud is already 
bigger than a man's hand. If we consider tha thor- 
oughness of organization which the Evangelicals pos- 
sesa, the aubserviency of the masa of the people to 
them, the indifference of the liberal people of the 
country, there need be no wonder at the audacity of 
the demand which the Convention makes. Apathet- 
le liberals will wake up some morning and fad their 
liberties gonc, and no way out of the difficulty except 
through a bloody war. I like your indictment of 
Christianity. I have no patience with those liberala 
who spend so much time proving that they do not 
differ from Christians except in name. Christianity 
has played ita part in the drama of the world, and 
henceforth is of no more use than s tallow-dipat 
noon day.” 

These must suffice for the present. If these ring- 
ing words help to show to the purblind the reality of 
the crisis, and nervethem to the performance of in- 
stant duty, the writers will pardon us for giving them 
to the world. Forthe sake of sweet and beautiful 
Peace, we urge upon every liberal in the land the ne- 
cessity for action, No more indifTerence—no more 
selfish dilettantiam! If you have one spark of love 


for liberty in your heart, let it kindle Into a blaze. 


Pul your name to that. petition / 


EDITOHIAL HOOK NOTICES. 


MENTAL DISORDERS; OR DISEABES OF THE BRAIN 
AND NENVxs (William White & Co., Boston), gives 
the ideas of Andrew Jackson Davis on mania, insan- 
ity and crime, and on their treatinent and cure. It is 
not written from a point of view attainable by ordi- 
nary science, as is Dr. Maudsley's " Physiology and 
Pathology of tbe Mind," a critical notice of which we 
once published in the North American Review (Janu- 
ary, 1868); but rather from the serene elevation of a 
acer to whom is granted the privilege of an insight 
denied to common flesh and blood. Such a work we 
confess we know not how to deal with; and we 
therefore refer the curious reader to its pages for in- 
formation, 

Dixi ours FROM Dickens (Second Beries—Lee 
and Shepard, Boston) will be an invaluable aid to 
Dickens Clubs in the preparation of scenes for parlor 
theatricals. No amusement is more delightful than 
the presentation of such scenes by amateur actora that 
bave caught the genuine spirit of Dickens, whose 


novels are only dramas disguised ; and it [s surpris- 
ing how much histrionic talent will develop itself, 
when an ordinary group of young people have once 
undertaken to nct out these scenes before their friends. 
Mr. W. Eliot Fette, by whom these Dialogues” are 
arranged, has thrown the language of Dickens into 
dramatic form without addition or alteration ; and he 
gives all the directions needed for bringing the scenes 
upon the atage with full effect. The book, moreover, 
is as interesting to read as ugeful for its special pur- 
pose ; though most people will prefer to take the orig- 
inal text of Dickens for private perusal.— Price 
$1,50; for sale by H. B. Btebbins, Toledo. 

Tug Cuemican History or THE Six Days or 
Creation (American News Company, New York) 
ja the latest attempt to reconcile Genesis and Geolo- 
gy. Tue author is John Phin, C. E., editor of the 
New York Technologist, —n man of real scientific at- 
tainments, which have not saved bim from pinning 
his faith to the letter of the Bible. He is shrewd 
enough to admit that the six “days” were natural 
days, each commencing with a real morning and clos- 
ing with a real evening; and he thus steers clear of 
the pretence that the writer in Genesis meant geolo- 
gical epochs of which he knew nothing, But Mr, 
Phin twists the simple meaning of the text, never- 
theless; for he teaches that these natural days were 
not of twenty-four hours’ duration, but of enormous 
length, and his little book is a defence of this theory. 
We sincerely bope that hia rash charge upon the 
windmills will not bring him into the plight of Don 
Quixote—atill more that his zeal for the Biblical cua- 
mogony will not drive him, as it drove poor Hugh 
Miller, to insanity and suicide. But it is a pitiable 
aight to see fine ability thus pour itself into the sand , 
and leave no traces behind, 


Text-Book or G&orLouY FOR SCHOOLS AND Cou 
LEER (D. Appleton & Co., New York), by H. Al- 
leyne Nicholson, M. D., Professor of Natural Histo- 
ry and Botany in University College, Toronta, is an 
excellent manual on the science of which it treats. 
Prof. Nicholson belongs to the progressive school of 
geologists. He accepts that view of the past history 
ef the globe which is in harmony with the Nebular 
Hypothesis :—" AJI known facts support the theory 
that the earth lias been, snd ia still, & gradually o 
ing body. Upon this theory, the materials compos- 
ing the earth were at one time in à state of vapor or 
gas, In which condition, of course, they would occupy 
enormously more apace than they do at present," 
Ip. B.] He also adopts the uniformitarian, as opposed 
to the catsstrophist, theory of geological changes, 
and believes in the "adequacy of existing causes" to 
explain them all :—" Uniformitarianiam is the basis 
of modern geology.” |p. 46.] Tbe volume is embek 
lished with numerous illustrations, partly original, 
and partly borrowed from Sir Charles Lyell's “ Ele 
ments of Geology." An introductory treatise on 
Physica! Geography, twelve pages of queations on 
the subject matter of the book, and a good index, ren- 
der the work very useful, not only io the young stu- 
dent, but also to those of maturer years who wish to 
acquire a general knowledge of geology.—Price 
$1.50; for sale by H. B. Stebbins, Toledo. 

Text-Boox or Zooroav rom Scmoois AND Co 
nEoES (D. Appleton & Co.), by the game author, is 
equally valuable. It recognizes the impossibility of 
drawing any “ hard-and-fast line" between the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, and apparently favors 
the proposition of Prof. Haeckel to form aa interme- 
diate kingdom with the title Regnum Protisticum 
While admiring the clear and terse manner in which 
Prof, Nicholson sketches the outlines of zoolugy, we 
are somewhat surprised that he still adberes [p. 319] 
to the old distinction between the bim ina and guad- 
rumana, which Prof. Huxley has conclusively ahown 
to be fallacious [ Man's Place in Nature, pp. 108-109]. 
“The resemblance of the so-called * hind-hand ' to & 
true hand," says Huxley, " is only skin-deep, and In 
‘all essentin] respecte the hind-limb of the gorilla is 
as truly terminated by a foot as thut of man.” More- 
over, even adinitting this more than dubious distinc- 
tion, Prof. Nicholson is zoologically conservative ia 
classifying the bimana and quadrumana as separate 
orders. Even Linneus included them under the 
same order of primates; and Mr. Darwin would as- 
sign to the dimana (5, e. Man) no higher rank, gene- 
alogically considered, than thut of a family or even & 
sub-family (Descent of Man, vol. 1, p. 187]. But 
Prof. Nicholson is inclined to give to Man the rank 
of a class, or even of a sub kingdom, It would be 

impossible 10 justify this classification on purely an- 
atomical grounds; and he can urge no better reason 
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for it than the plea that the great and admitted men- 
tal difference between Man and the anthropoid apes 
“must have some physical correspondence,” even 
though this assumed correspondence remaina invisi- 
ble to the eye of science.—Price $1.50; for sale by 
H. B. Stebbins, Toledo. 
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“SPIRITUALISM AND HEASON." 


Under this head Mr. J. O. Barrett, in Tax IxpRx of 
Jan. 18, takes exception to a statement mada by me 
in a previous article, when, speaking Incidentally of 
Spiritualism, I said it “traces its origin not to reason, 
but to certain marvellous occurrences transcending 
reason.” Ile thinks that in this sentence I have 
done a great injustice to Spiritualism, because, 
though there may be “a few isolated exceptions," 
Bpirituallats generally do not “abjure” but “appeal 
to" reason. They analyze," he says, “all communt- 
cations, subject them to criticism, measure them by 
known laws, rejecting every thing contrary to reason 
and common sense," 

It is plain that my words wero not sufficiently 
guarded. aince my critic so entirely misunderstands 
the spirit in which I wrote them; yet I can but think 
that the connectidn in which the statement was 
made—it was made merely incidentally in an article 
on another aubject—should have saved it from tho 
ámputation of having been made without actual exam- 
ination of the views of Spiritualists and from tbe 
stand-point of popular prejudice. But the critic evi- 
dently thinks that I am not one of those who "come 
to the Spiritualist oracles with unprejudiced will,” 
but that I push aside their clalma without investiga- 
tion, da not understand their belief, and so am led to 
“belittle a religion which the world cannot afford 
to lose.” 

I hasten therefore to say that nothing was farther 
from my intention than to say anything lu the above- 
quoted statement which Spiritualists generally 
would not accept. All that I meant by it was that 
Spiritualism, ns a specific religious movement, began 
in certain phenomena which were notincluded under 
any laws of Nature known at the timeand which the 
common human- understanding did not compre 
hsnd—which, indeed, the average human reason 
does not now accept. I was perfectly aware that 
Bpiritualists, generally, claim that these phenomena 
all take place according to “law,"—that they belicve 
the phenomena are the manifestation of some sub- 
tile laws connecting the universe of spirit with the 
universe of matter, which are perfectly harmonious 
with the known laws of Nature, which, though trana- 
vending reason at the time of their Grst manifestation, 
will after careful observation and study be entirely 
understood by reason. 

And this is what most modern theological writers 
who bolieve in the miracles of the New Testament 
are now accustomed to say of those wonderful pheno- 
mena that are alleged to have attended the origin of 
Christianity that they were nol ap actual violation 
and disruption of the laws of Nature, but the coming 
in of some higher law, not understood by human 
reason at the time, yet perfectly consistent with abso- 
lute reason, and at some time to be understood by 
finite reason. And it was in view of this fact that I 
compared the origin of Spiritualism with the origin 
of Christianity - not dreaming that I was saying any- 
thing that a Spiritualist would object to. The Spir- 
itualists believe that they now understand how the 
New Testament "miracles"—using the word in the 
popular sense—were performed. They say they 
were phenomena of the same kind with modern 
Bpiritualistic manifestations. If any of the New 
Testament mimcles could now be authenticated as 
actual facts, I should accept thia stateunent,—that 
they were phenomena of the same kind with what- 
ever Is authenticated to be fact in the Splrituallstie 
phenomena. 

But whether the Bpiritnalistic interpretation of 
the plicnomena—the ancient or the moderu—ia true 
or not, is another question; and a question which, 
though I have read the Spiritualistic books, and 
know something of the manifestations,and am not 
conscious of any prejudice agaiast the theory, I have 
not yet been able to decide in the affirmative. I 
keep my mind open for further investigation. If there 
is any new light which reason or study or experi- 
ment can throw upon the facts, I am ready to exam- 
inethem anew, They are facts which science especi- 
ally should investigate. They come particularly with- 
in ber domain. And sclence—scicnce in its large sense, 
covering all biological and psychological phenome- 
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na—must give the ultimate decision. I welcome all 
sclentific attempts that are made in tbis direction. 

I have sometimes thought that Spiritualists are not 
always scientific in their methods,—that they are a 
little too quick to say we have discovered the law," 
“we now understand it all,” when they have only 
perhaps got hold of a hint, grasped a thread, lead- 
ing into the great mystery of “the unknown” 
which reason and science are yet to explore. But 
they mean, I believe, io be gcientific,and they are pro- 
gressing towards this good; nd noone could be 
readler than I to recognize the fact that they claim the 
merit of making the mo.t linportant religiuos beliefs 
acceptable (o "reason and common sense." The rea- 
son &nd common senss of multitudes of people, 
even of “unprejudiced” people, may still be 
unconvinced ; but, &o long as the appeal is there from 
both sides and we do not dogmatize, we are on tlie 
way to the truth of the matter, on whichever side it 
may be. 

W. J. P. 


DRIP TING. 


Our Eastern readera will remember North Adams, 
Mass., as the place where a company of the “Heathen 
Chinee" were lately introduced to learn the art of 
Christian shoe-making; and some of our Western 
readers, no doubt, will earneatly pray that these 
benighted heathen may not Jearn and practise some 
of the tricks of Yankee shoe makers in Haverhill 
and Lynn, who know so well how to use aplit- 
leather and paper-board to their customers’ sorrow. 
We hear that these Celestiale are making good shoes. 
If it be a heathen delusion that there is a relation be- 
tween a shoddy religion and shoddy shoes, sound 
faith and sound leuther, then misy they forever live 
and labor under that happy delusion! The shoddy is 
in the man. We shall have bad inner soles in shoes as 
long as we have bad inner souls in shoe-men. May 
John Chinaman set Jonathan s lasting example in 
the leather business! Whether heis really doing 
this or not, we cannot say; but surely he seems to 
be paganizing the orthodox th:ology of the town, 
Our evidence 1a this, 

About & month or six weeks ago an Ecclesiastical 
Council was called in the aforesaid place to install & 

Rev. Mr. Pratt, which ceremony they performed 

after examinination had proved him sound in the 
faith. At-the same time and place, a young man by 
ihe name of Jackson, well known there and much 
respected for his scholarship and moral character, 
presented himself for ordination. In the course of 
his examination it was discovered that he did not 
believe in the endless punishment of the wicked, but 
in the final salvation of all men. On all other dog- 
mas of the church he was pronounced sound, While 
it is true that a majority were opposed to his ordina- 
tion, yet what we wish to notice is that three Ortho- 
dox preachers and one College professor and 
preacher were in favor of ordaining the nian despite 
his Universalist heresy, 

Is not such a fact as this very significant? Does 
it not show that the Orthodox Church la in danger 
of drifting into Universalism? These three Ortho- 
dox preachers called this old pivotal doctrine a non- 
essential doctrine. If so, pray what ls essential? 
A belief in the supernatural divinity and sacrifice of 
Jeaus? Essential for what? Not for salvation, for 
they admit they do not believe in damnation. Or 
do they mean salvation, not from the consequences of 
sin but from sin itself? In thatsense every good man 
is the “savior” of men, and the world is full of little 
saviors and redeemers. If that is the savior they 
make Jesus, that and nothing more, then they atrip 
him of all his supernatural character, and jevel his 
mission and work to that of a "mere man," and come 
&quarely on to the rationalistic ground of Radical- 
ism; or, as they say of Radicals, they are "drifting," 
—drifting out into the trackloas and ray less sea of 
Free Religion. 

Now we respectfully warn our Orthodox brothers 
oftheir danger. They do not &ce, perhaps, that they 
are drifting;“ nor does the man in a balloon above 
the clouds, who floats with the current 80 easily that 
a spider'a web on the flag-staff will not be ruffled; 
but he ia drifting, and so are they. If they so care- 
lessly drift away from one doctrine that has been 
floating like a buoy on the ocean of thonght to guide 
them for eighteen centuries, who can tell when they 
may float away from the others See how far they 
have drifted in three centuries, Calvin says,—"Be- 
yond the bosom of the church no remission of sins 
is to be hoped for, ner any salvation.” The Saxon 


confession, presented to the Synod of Trent in 1551, 
the Helvetic confession, the Belgic, the Scottish, all 
vow that salvation is only to be bad in the Church. 
The Presbyterian divines assembled at Westminster 
in 1647 declared that "the visible Church . 
consists of all those throughout the world that pro- 
fess the true religion, out of which there was no 
possibility of salvation from hell ;" and their bell was 
not the modern Orthodox one, where “the last faint 
spark is expiring,” nor waa it the place which Dr. 
Farr said he thought Unitariams would go to,—a 
place where they could get “scorched,"—but a red-hot 
place where slonera would roast nnd fry, but never 
“try out,” enduring agonizing torments through the 
endless future. 

But tc-lay the brimstone is exhausted and the 
fires are extinguished, except on revival occasions 
when an Elder Knapp or Earle or Durant kindles 
them up for scenic effect, to terrify the young and 
timid Into the refuge of the Church, Instead of 
meaning reacue from eternal punishment, salvation 
now generally means little more than the Chicago 
clergyman meant by it, when he warned bis unre- 
generate hearers of their danger of going toa place 
of eternal—"unenasiness," Salvation from uneasiness 
»—think of it! Jesus ia our savior from "uuessi- 
ness" He shed his blood that we might be comfort. 
able in the next world. So Jim Fisk was the savior 
of the travelling public over Erie,—their savior from 
discomfort and uneasiness, In the same sense bo 
lived and died for our “salvation.” 


This change in the interpretation of Scriptural 
and ecclesiastical language ia only one illustration 
of the drifting tendency of the whole religious world. 
The Church is drifting from old senses to new senses 
of creeds,—keeping the old word, but putting it into a 
new mesning. This evidence of the drifting tend- 
ency of Ortbodoxy we have all scen, of course; but 
not often do we see Orthodox clergymen willing to 
throw away the old word altogether, and ordain a 
man who believes in eternal damnation in no sense. 
Itis but another sign of the times that even churches 
that think themselves solidly moored, are “drifting,” 
—yes, drifting—from darkness into light, from igno- 
rance into knowledge, from mental slavery into men- 
tal freedom, from superstition into reason. We are 
all drifting; and everything in Nature is drifting as 
much as we are. The moon drifts round the earth, 
the earth drifts round the sun, the sun itself with the 
whole planetary system ia "drifting" on toward the 
constellation Hercules. Dare we trust God with 
the universe? Then may we trust him with our- 
selves. Do we not see that what we call “drifting” 
is but the steady march of mind according to an Im- 
pelling law of manta! progress? The same law that 
binds the universe binds ua, and will as surely keep 
us in the true orbit of our development. Trust to 
the "drifting," co-operate with It, for thereby the 
Power above us and within us is leading humanity 
into a religion by which creeds shall be reckoned as 
“fithy rags,” and a moral life shall be counted above 
all beliefs, and knowledge shall banish fear, and love 
and reason shall unite to redeem and bless mankind, 

W. H. 8. 


ATTENTION, FRIENDS! 


The members of the Free Religious Association 
ure reminded that the Constitution naka for an annual 
payment of one dollar as a fee for retaining active 
membership. From many persons whose names 
stand on the record as members this payment ia now 
due. All who make the payment before (or at) the 
next Annual Meeting, will receive the anaual Report 
of the Association for 1872 frec, as anon asit is printed. 
To all new members who will pay their dollar before 
the next Annual Meeting (May 80), we will send also 
the Report for 1871 without additional cost, And to 
all new members who in addition to the membership 
fee of one dollar will send us Fifty Cents, we will 
return post-paid the four back Reports. Let all who 
believe in the Association put themselves on its roll 
of members. And let not our friends forget that the 
Association has a Treasurer. It does not ask for 
much money, but the little it does ask for It wants, 
and it could use to advantage much more than it 
gets, For what objects it wants money. its annual 
Reports bear witnesa. Address the undersigned, 
New Bedford, Mass, or Richard P. Hallowell, the 
Treasurer, 88 Federal St., Boston. 

Wu. J. POTTER, 


Seretary F. R. Association. 
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No secession of | all, and still holds lis power to touch and charm, 


LONDUN TOPICS. 


To rue Enrron or Tae INDEX : 

Sir—I am not brave enough, I suppose, to set 
fashion at defiance, and so I must begin my letter to 
you with a little chat about the Prince of Wales, 
whose continued improvement and now pretty cer- 
tain recovery will enable me to Bay what otherwise I 


could not have said, 

"There can be no question that, underneath all the 
talk, there has been a very substantial and widely 
spread foundation of genuine fecling. Human feel- 
ing, sympathy for the wife and mother and little 
children, and not a little sincere loyalty to the throne, 
which has been rewarded by a charming letter from 
the dear queen to her subjects published in the Times 
of to-day, have been prevailing sentiments. More- 
over, noliticians viewed the possibility of the Prince's 
death as a fresh complication in national atfnirs deep. 
ly to be deplored. 80 far, 80 good. But over and 
above all this we have had such a torrent of false sen- 
timent, buckets-full of crocodile-tears, and under. 
taker's grief in over-dose, that those whose proper aud 
natural feelings of sympathy bad been quickened be 

to feel an uncomfortable nausea, and, if not à re- 
action, at least & considerable cooling:down of their 
emotion, The question arises,—ie this the fault of 
the press or of the people? If of the people, it shows 
the total absence of moral courage in the press; and 
if of the press, it shows What a low estimate it must 
take of the taste of the people. We shall bave to 
face the problem some day as to the relstion of the 
press to the people, whether it ia to be the leader or 
the mere echo of public opinion. 

But to get —4 to the Prince. The authorized 
prayers were not lower than the genera! average. Of 
course the doctrine of atonement had to be intro- 
duced, in case the Prince should die; bul no prayer 
issued by the Bishops that I saw was tramed on the 
hypothesis that God's will would be a blessing which- 
ever way the issue turned, A week passes, the Prince 
is out of danger, und clerical " gush ' takes a new 
channel. Awong other notable lollies, one especinl- 
ly must be recorded fur the benelit rather than for 
the amusement of your readers, The Archbishop of 
York (as reported in che Morning Pow of the lyti of 
Dec.), used the prayers for the Prince as s fulcrum, 
and H. R. H.'s recovery asa lever, to upset the incred- 
ulity of the age às regarda miracles. He repeated 
over again all the heathenish notions about prayer 
with which (he New Testament abounds, quoung 
such passages ns Ask and ye shall receive,” What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my mune; he will 
give it you,” Ko., entirely oblivious of the fact that, if 
those texts were true and any one acted upon then, it 
would be in that man's power to overthrow not 
merely the order of Nature, but the moral order of 
Divine Government. 

All this is so inexpressibly silly that one can only 
account tor u cleur and thougbtrul man like Archbish- 
op Thomson talking this rubbish by the fact Lhat, as 
& Bible-worshipper, he surrendered his reason to 
adopt and repeat old-wives' fables. 

The whole question of prayer we know to be a 
very dificult one; bnt its ditticulties are trightiully 
aggravated by such texts as 1 have quoted, and such 
applications of them 4s were made by the Arch- 
bishop. You know I believe in the duty and privi- 
lege of praying to God, quite apart from any theories 
as to its eftects; and if Í wore io such troubie ns to be 
unable to trust God's providence to do what he 
pleased, I should eertainly pray for deliverance, as I 
would ask my nearest friend to help we in a dif- 
culty, But wy general state of mind is such that f 
should no more dream of pmying for any temporal 
good than for the sun to rise on We morrow, or for 
the wind to shitt round from the east. 

lam sending yo by this mail No. 1 of a new jour- 
nal called the Munchester Friend, which bids fair to 
earn a less local name. You must understand that it 
is in the hands of the ejected or resigned members 
of the Society of Friends, who very properly insiat 
on retaining the name, as they retain the form of di- 
vine worship of the old Society. Moreover, it seems 
toan outsider that these heretical Quukera are far 
nearer in their principles 10 Barclay and Fox than 
are the "Orthodox" Quakers, who have for some 

‘time past have been settling down in the mire of 
Evangelicalism. 

You will find in the Manchester Frisnda most in- 
teresting account of the late David Duncan, a dear 
and much lamented friend of mine, whom the 
Quakers “disowned” in consequence of his taking 
the chair when | tirst delivered my lecture on the 
Bible, and who died very shortly after, nominally 
from small-pox,—teally from the depression of hia 
system in consequence of his unjust treatment. The 
old Quakers, however, have not learned either wis- 
dom or bunianity yet; for they are persecuting an- 
other prominent member of their body for seconding 


a vote of thanks to me for my lecture on Hational- , 


ism, It is, of course, unspeakably painful to bo 
the anwilling agent of so much strife, division, and 
cruelty; boi £ am nevertheless thankful to find that 
wherever the views I advocate get a hearing, the 
Jeaven works rapidly and effectually, bringing men 
to take a positive side one way or the otber, 

In my next letter I will tell you something about 
our progress at St. George'a Hull; and will conclude 
Abis one b s a few words of Profeasor F. W. New- 
man in reference to my openly dispensing with the 
authority and with the — oF “Christ bin is an 
enormous stride,” he writes, “which you have taken 


e right direction. 
1 compares to it, and if you can earn the 
confidence of a congregation, it greatly sparen 2 
the danger of after-schisms, which nre almost a — 
for those who try to move by gradual steps, ins r 
of leaping at once into the only Human, Universal 
Religion, a Theism which refuses to stamp any 
prophet's name on its kem ie) ‘God bless your en- 
rpriac,' is my heart's aspiration. 
» ith the caw year closs upon ns, let me repest 
Mr, Newmun's good wishes for my work to you and 
yours—"God bless your enterprise.’ 
Very truly your friend, 
CHARLES VovsET. 


Campen Hovse, Dulwich, 8. E., 
December 30, 1871. 
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AN HOUR WITH JAMES MARTINEAU, 


[Lonvon], Christmas Day, 1871. 

The return of this day brings many varieties of 
banquets and joys; to me it brings the feast and de- 
light of hearing James Martineau. Since I have 
been in England, I have never lost au opportunity 
of hearing that great preacher, though, alas! owing 
to my own duties, Christmas morning is the only 
one afforded me, Passing down the small, and I am 
compelled to say filthy, street called Little Portland, 
I take my seat in the gloomy little chapel, and shad- 


owe fall upon me, One by one the people come in; 
there is no difficulty in counting them; until at lust 
perhaps a hundred and fifty or two hundred are 
present. Good heads and physiognomies; but Bo 
few! Well, the Marthas prepondetute in English 
society, and they have never been convinced that but 
one dish is needful on Christmas day, at least; and 
I am told that ihe congregation is larger on Sundays. 
No doubt; but the Little Portland Chapel will hardly 
seat over five hundred, and I am told it is rarely full. 
And while we sit here, what throngs are pouring 
into the thousand Gothic churches, with superb win- 
dows, and wonderful chanta and anthems, where the 
everlasting Gospel of Nonsense is preached! The 
dismal thought is somewhat relieved when the fine 
head of Sir Charles Lyell is seen moving up the 
aisle; or when the beaming face of Anns Swanwick 
is observed, or the clear, pure eye of intelligence 
which, in the noble brow of Frances Power Cobbe, 
serves us a divining gift that can detect the true liv- 
ing water, though bid in the unsunned alleys of Port- 
land district. But, after all, though it be admitted 
that. each head that goes to hear James Martineau 
ought to couut for twenty that go elsewhere, there 
is sadness even in thia rellection, It is not the 
taught already that most need this teaching. Here 
is poured forth & perpetual strain of the Divine Love 
and Wisdom which might win the hearts of millions, 
could they hear it,—win them away from their bond- 
age to base fears and phantasms, But the heedless 
crowd passes by. 1 remember an. anecdote of Saadi 
when he was travelling with the Sheik. An Arab 
boy came from the wood to the wayside, and sang A 
beautiful song.  Baadi stopped to listen, but the 
Sheik did not stop his camel. When Saudi had over- 
taken the high priest, he guid—"O Sheik, the strain 
of that boy, arrested the birds in their flight through 
the air, bul it made no impression on you. Knowest 
thou what the strain said to me? ‘The zephyr bends 
the slender bough of the bun- tree, but it makes no 
impression on & stone.” For Sheik substitute a 
priesthood, for stone a priest-ridden people, and for 
the strain of music the Christmas discourse of James 
Martineau, 

But even while I am meditating thus, there rises 
in the pulpit a face which rebukes me. It is the vis- 
ible expression of a life which has got every poor 
ambition underfoot. It a pure thought floating 
through the air gained an incarnation, it would be in 
this hend and front. All the more do I see this from 
year to year, as the lines become somewhat deeper, 
the mouth more delicate, the brow more strong as 
the seat of what grows clearer and firmer with age. 
This is a man of convictions! Perhaps the serenity 
aud cheerfulness of his face and voice have, after all, 
their fit environment in this small audience of 
thoughtful people; for it attests that at least no trick 
of sensationalism, no joining-in with the current of 
humbug, bes ever been employed to transform this 
little chapel into a. magniticent and popular temple. 

Yes; bis face rebukes my contemptuous reflection 
concerning the foolish multitudes 1 have just seen 
swarming along the streets to their several enter- 
tainments 2 sounding brass aud tinkling 
cymbals. And if his face does 80, even more does 
the discourse. For it begina by reminding ut of the 
lowliness of that peasant life in which the Christian 
religion began. A few touches—touches such as 
only the master artist can give—snd our eyes are 
turned ton poor little Jewish vage where the boy 
returns with his mother. His first dream of God 
and the future may be as with her be looka up to the 
stara at eventide; his firal thought on human life 
may be as he looks on the grief of some lowly neigh- 
bor's home, This religion born of home will forever 
reach the home; it will find ite triumphs in the 
building.up of domestic virtue, and of pure charac- 
ters. Then the preacher speaks of the terrible wara, 
the passionate clashings of nations, the rising and 
falling of empires. Tbe harvest and the forest oblit- 
erate the scenes of carnage. Political changes may 
have obliterated even the nationalities whose pas- 
sions were concentrated upon those fields. But the 
simple story of this peasant child lives on through 


And why? Bimply because of the humanity in it, 
Had Christianity addressed mankind only as the 
series of marvels which impress some, or of abstract 
dogmas which appear to sum it up for others, it 
could not bava survived. Humanity preserves and 
cherishes what was born out of its heart, and eteadil 

bolda its mission to be the welfare of man, 

was the simple theme of the discourse; my pen re- 
fuees any attempt to conve the passages of poetic 
depth, the sentences of pro ound wisdom, the exqui- 
nite felicities of verbal expression, which make these 
discourses of James Martineau, In. the highest sense, 
works of Art. 

Yet going home—some miles on foot through Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens—I reflected on what 
I heard, and bethought me of what might have been, 
Some historians have thought that, if the Moors «f 
Spain, instead of retiring quietly before their persc- 
cutors, had raised the cry of Jehad,—the sacred war 
against what they deemed false religion,—the bal- 
ances might have been turned; Mahomelanism 
might have become ruler of Europe, and the Koma 
be this day the sacred hook in every pulpit in Eng- 
lend, Suppose that had been so, what could James 
Martineau have portrayed for us this morning? 
Might he not have over ooked Muhomut's wars with 
as much facility as Christ's talk of hella and devil, 
or his exhortation that his friends should sell their 
garments to buy swords, or his declaration that he 
came to bring a sword! Could not as tender an 
oriental picture be drawn of Mahoinet kneeling be- 
side his wife before his tent in the desert, "Inoking 
up to the atars nt eventide" and imploring gue 
Might not his simplcity be as sweetly extolled when, 
as he aped like an arrow of God, piercing every or» 
pressive rule, and smiling every ido] tu the dust Le 
wrote on palm-leaves and ou the bleached bones of 
sheep tlinse exalted chapters on virtue, justice, 
charity, which break out at last to hymns of joy and 


praise ? 

There is but one religion, as there is but one ani» 
mal form. In the Konin God says:—"Burely we 
have sent propheta to every nation.” There is no 
reason why the various races of men shall not value 
most the doorway that destiny bas opened to them, 
The historical religion for this people is Christianity, 
and one can only be glad that there are some who 
can filler the stream from the impurities which it 
has brought down from barbarous But the 
religion of a tribe cannot in the end do for the hu 
man race, which sums in itself all tribes. No art 
or eloquence of even the most emancipated Christ- 
ians can, after beguiling the hour with celebration 
of the good elements contained in one ethnical sect, 
fail to leave us the after-thought of bow much 
| aen our treasures would be, if the leaders of re 
igious thought welcomed the argosies freighted with 
truth from every age and clime as cordially as our 
civilization welcomes those laden with fruits snd 
gems which cannot be found on the soil of our birth. 

So 1 conclude trom the strain of pence and good- 
will tomen which I heard this day, that the wise 
men cannot be far off who will see the ancient 
heaven of Christian faith gathered to one star,—who 
ready to turn their backs on all the planet. gods o 
the past, will follow the essence of their light, as, in 
the pat kindled star, they point to the infant re- 
ligion of Humanity born beneath it. 

M. D. Coxwar. 
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STAUNCH ALLIES. 


We heartily thank the Boston Inrestigator of Jan. 
17, for reprinting our counter-petition, and making a 
strong appeal for signatures to it. Mr. Seaver also 
stated that a printed copy of it will be sent out with 
every copy of this week's edition of his paper, prob- 
ably similar to our Inpex Extra of last week. This 
shows the right spiri. No mutter who gets the 
names—let every liberal get aa many as he can. THE 
Inpex means Universal Mental Liberty” just as 
unqualifiedly as the Investigator, as every one of our 
readers knows; and we are very glud to sce that Mr. 
Beaver is getting rid of his former suspicion that 
there is some terriblo cat hidden in the meal—some 
lurking illiberality in Free Religion, We give our 
hand, and our heart with it, to every man and woman 
who is willing to speak and act for Ligggrv, wheth- 
er inside or outside of Christianity; whether materi- 
alista, apiritualist, theist. atheist, or any other dt. It 
is time to fling overboard all minor differences, and 
rally to the support of the Righta of Man. To the 
rear all petty jealcusies—to the front all earnestness, 
all courage, all intelligence, all love of human free- 
dom! Push the counter-petition, till the name of 
every liberal in the land stands recorded there us a 
living protest against the reign of ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny! 

We also thank the Chicago Present Age and 
the Baltimore Crucible, both leading Spiritual papers, 
for publishing the counter-petition with words of 
generous sympathy and co-operation. Who shalla 
say that there is nothing in common between materi- 
slists and spiritualists, though they hold views on im - 
mortality wide as the poles apart, when they thua 
equally respond to the summons of present duty? 
Honor to bcth alike! | i i 
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We are under obligation to Mr. W. B, Robinson 
of Boston, for calling our attention to the following 
paragraph in the Hartford (Conn.) Courant: 


Tag Tatana Kawing inverse Jew 
elis opinion of bo 
Doustitutlon of the M sisi, eo 5 
ko toe hia name am j OF uos Posdbesio vr duo Ne 
tional Association, aud «inp eed ist Do was deed wont 


authority. This proved to be the case, sb (he followiag note 
explains: 

HAurronb, January 6, 1874. 
Bev. D. McAllister, General Secretary of Natlonal Axnoclation 

Sor Securing a Retigiousg Amendment to the Constitution of 

the Uniled States. 

Mr Dran Six, —My attention has Just been called, for 
tho first time, to the ection of the National Aenociation, Io 
placing my name on the list of Vice Presidents, 

Buch action on the part of the Association was entirely un- 
warrantod, aod so far from consenting to It, 1 desire that my 
mame be eiricken [rom the list. 1 ond have refused my 
name, had I recelved notice of It. 

After giving the matter considerable thought, I sm entirely 
opposed to the movement, and thm obJ«cte wunght Lo be ac- 
Tae by it, belloving that it fa Impracticable and un- 

r. 


If the poople at large do not acknowledge in their actione 
the Divine anthorily, Itla words than uaelaaa to attompt a na- 
tona! acknowledgment. 

I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 
JawELL. 

This ia exceedingly satisfactory. It will be wiso 
for all the other published officers of the “National 
Association" to withdraw their names. The move- 
ment isa far less honest one than we thought, if it 
deliberately uses “pious frauds” to accomplish its 
ends; and yet it would but follow In this respect the 
precedents long established by the Church. 

————$——— t — (Dſ—2D 

PAg Cecesration,—The 135th anniversary of 
the birth day of Thomas Pnine will be observed in 
Fairbury, Ill., on Monday evening, 20th inst. Ad- 


dress by Parker Pillebury. 


Communications. 


N. B.—Correspondanta must run tha risk of typographical 
errors. Tha utmost care will be taken to avoid them; but ñera- 
after no space will be spared (o Errata. 

N. B.—Illgibly writien articles stand a wry poor chance of 


pubtication. 


AN APPEAL TO THE EARNEST, 


MrR. Assot—For the last two months I have been 
travelling from one town to another aoliciting sub- 
acribers lor Tug Inpex This experience has con- 
vinced me that there are thousands who do not yet 
know of the existence of the paper, who would read- 
ily subscribe for it, if it was brought to their notice. 

verywhere I find that those who lake it and bave 
read Ít for any length of time prize it highly, and af- 
firm that for no consideration would they be deprived 
of its weekly visits. I think hundreds of its sub- 
scribers have said to me: — Never before have I 
taken a paper that I have read as I read Tux INDEX. 
I read every article from beginning to end." Said a 
Jeading professor of a college to ma:—" Every Sun- 
day morning my wife and I sit down snd between us 
wo read every article In Tax Inpex." Said he: I 
saw by THe IxpEx that Mr. Abbot contemplated en- 

ing it, and I immediately wrote to him not to en- 
large it, as I was fearful that, If it was enlarged, he 
would not be able to make the whole paper so reada- 
ble as at present, and we ahould be compelled to 66. 
lect from ita columna." The liberals who have read 
the paper have sald to mo in every place where I 
have been: You are engaged in & good work, 
Nothing ja more necessary at the present time than 
to give Tue Inpex a wide circulation." 

his being the state of the case, it appears to mo 
that it is the duty of every subscriber to canvass his 
immedinte neighborhood for the paper. If you can 
not donate à whole week (which I think you should 
afford to), devote one day to that object. Don't be 
too modest, but politely speak to all in relation to the 
matter. You will be surprised to learn that * 
whom you had not suspected of liberal thoughts will 
listen to you and subscribe for the paper, when you 
show them the names of the able contributors, 

Then if the firat or second or tenth person to whom 

u introduce the paper refuses to subscribe, do not 

discouraged. Very likely the next one is the sub- 
acriber that you will secure. 

In many and most of the places where I have been, 
abont the frat thing that has been said to me by some 
subscribers has been—" You can't get any one to take 
Tug Inpex here;" and he baa often been surprised 
at my readily obtaining his next neighbor. The only 
reason that be had not procured bis name was that 
he had not asked him. P have no doubt at all that, if 
every subscriber to Tae INDEX will spend one day in 
his or her vicinity soliciting subscribers, that you 
will be obliged the week after to send out from your 
office three times the number of papers sent at pres- 
ent; and J now desire to propose that on Saturday, the 
Brd day of February, EVERY ÑUBSCRIBER TO Tum 
Inpex who believes that à wide circulation would 
prove benvficial to humanity shall donwte that da 
exclusively to canvassing for it, and that each shall 
at once send the result of the day's labor to you for 
publication in Tux InpEx, 

II. L. GREEN. 


[If any or all of our subscribers should feel atirred 


EEL ————————— 


by Mr. Green's wholly unsolicited and very friendly 
appeal to canvass for Tug INDEX; we shall be happy 
to publish the name of every such volunteer canvass- 
er with the number of new subscriptions he or she 
obtains, as an encouragement to others who may be 
less sanguine of &uccess.—Enp.] 
— — 

THE FIRST RESPONNE, 


192 Broapway, N. V., Jan. 6, 1872. 
Hos. F. E. Annor: 

Dear Sir,—l hope this will be the first letter you 
will receive, authorizing you to affix a signature to 
the petition protesting against the destruction of the 
Constitution of the United States aud liberty on this 
continent—as I have a pride in standing just as near 
to the top of the column of signatures as possible, 

I do not share, however, In your belief that our 
country has anything to fear from the Convention of 
sallow re-actioniste against whom yonr petition is di- 
rected, I think our people no longer feel the need of 
a keeper of the public or private conscience. There, 
is one factor of the problem, which, sinking modesty, 
you must recogaize—and that is, that the flag-staft 
at Toledo ls go tall that the whole country can, with- 
out & spy-glass, read the inscription on the flag at its 
peak—" Liberty." 

Yours truly, 
W. H. BovonTos. 

[We are glad to say that our friend's wish was 
gratified. His letter was the first we opened that au- 
thorized us to append a aiguature to the petition ; and 
his name was therefore the first that was recorded af- 
tor the one put there at the start—Ep.] 

— —v—ᷣ 
BIBLE AUTHORITY FOR A VERY CRUEL 
ACT. 


Our good people are just now much exercised by 
the ehooting of the young students in Cuba. by the 
atrocious volunteers, This indignation at Spanish 
cruelty je correct; we share it! But if they will con- 
sult II Samuel, chapter 21, they will find that the 
Bible sanctions a similar nct in the Gibeonites through 
David. The uprooting of the house of Saul was in- 
deed a more cruel deed, for the grand-children of Saul 
had not committed even the semblance of a crime, It 
was simply the bloody exterminution of a fanily that 
might have created a rivalry against David, who in- 
cited the hostility of the Gibeonites against Saul, às & 
device of his own murderous heart. 

Arava, 
— — —— — ——— 
THE BIGHT BING, 


Lake Crry, Minn., Jan. 9, 1872. 
Mn. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—Last evening 1 read your address in 
Tug inper, relative to the Constitutional Amend- 
ment business, together with the call for the Cincin- 
nati Convention, and your call for namea to a coun- 
ter-petition or remonstrance to the one they propose. 
Nothing has stirred my blood so since the daya when 
the secessionists fired on Fort Sumter. I slept on 
it; and this morning, before I took my breakfast, I 

repared a paper for signatures, determined that at 
engt one more name should go up with yours to 
express our NO to any auch amendment. I have 
been ont most of the day, and now have abont one 
hundred names of our best citizens, and think I will 
be able to at least, as many more, which I will 
forward to you in due time. 

But I write you at present to make a suggestion. 
Would it not be well to have the petition, with auch 
pone aa would be a suficient explanation, printed 
n the proper form to be attached to papers for 
names, and aent to every city, town, village and ham- 
let in the country, from ocean to ocean, from the 
lakes to the gulf? In that way names may be ob- 
tained in thonsanda of places where they will not be, 
if you depend on somebody else to draw up in. writing 
the required Instrument. It would have the advan- 
€ of being uniform everywhere. 

any persons whose minds are right on thie mat- 
ter do not understand it, and do not wish to giya 
their names till they see what they nre to be placed 
to. I find many who at first seem Indifferent, think- 
ing it is an amendment we are wanting. But when 
they fully understand that the Constitution sa It now 
is guarantees complete religious freedom, and that 
it is proposed to change it so that it will not be so, 
then they say, "We want the Constitution as it ia, 
It is good enough," This needs to be made shert, 
definite and clear. If printed, it can be more easily 
examined and understood than if written. 

If [ can have some such headings, 1 can procure a 
list of names from every town in our county, and 
gome one could do the same for every county in 
the country. Your address of December 24th ought 
to be published in tract form, and scattered broad- 
cast over the hund. This matter would be all right, 
if most people understood it, Several Orthodox 
Church members have put their names to the re- 
monstrance to-day; and more will, I have not gone 
to the ladies yet, but Lam going. I know many will 


ou, alr, have so many compliments for Tux IN- 
vex that it would only be cominon-place for me to 
add another. But I have never known any paper 8o 
honest and en independent since the days of the 
Jlerall of Freedom, edited by N. P. Rogers at Con- 
cord, N. H. 


Yours for the truth 
D. K. BovrzLLs. 


THE AMERICAN THAOT AUCIETY * A Or. 
LY ABUMINATION.” 


To THe EpiToR or Tux INDEX :— 


Your nssertion that, by the expensive machiner: 
of some of our Evanyelical Missionary Bocleties, U 
takes three dollare to send one to the heathen," 
meets, sa might be expected, with indignant protests 
from the editors of Evangelical papers. 

Tt was “an unwelcome truth,” and all the more 
unpalatable coming from you. I wish to show b: 
the confesslon of ita own members that the Amer. 
can Tract Sociely is open to the same charge; and I 
cannot but hope that, as the iudictment is made by 
Evangelical men and published in à paper editad by 
ap Orthodox olergymun, it will be received nt least 
with greater cue. $ 

The Boston Daily News (edited by Rev, Dr. Mar- 
vin) contains u Ba qus of aA most important busi- 
ness meeting" of the American Tract Soclety, on 
the occasion of ita fifty-sixth snnlversary, held at the 
Old South Chapel the day before, May 25, 1870, at 
which Deacon Ropes sald—" The expense af continu- 
ing the Goctet was ruinous, L rat tt cost $40,000 
to distribute $20,000 worth of publlontions /" Dr. Mar- 
vin offered a resolution that —" It is the Judgment of 
this meeting that the soclety come to an end;“ andit 
was carried, by a vote of 80 to 70, 


‘The same paper of à later date states that, accord- 
ato ha lisbed report, “ the net assets reckoned 
as 5100. 


iu 1869, are estimated In 1870 ec 
336!" " The Society would be insolvent, If credliors 
ressed their claims.” Dr. Marvin, after stating that 


y 
repeats his eise expressed conviction that the 
ct Society is inati 
which the management has been 


* Unwopt, unbouored and unsung.' * 

There, Bro. Abbot, if you have drawn up à graver 
impenchment that this against any Missionary Bocle- 
ty, or other Evangellzing agency, I have not yet seen 
t 


True, lia à pity, and pity "tis, ‘tle rue.“ 

But the editor of the Independent, I presume, will 
not question your authorities, if you publish this, for 
the truths sake, 

At this anniverasry Rev. Geo. B. Spalding declared 
that “the tract has come to be regarded with diafavor 
by some of the clergy,” and that "infidela " are re- 
sorting to it, "In order to bring their delusive theo- 
ries before the public." 

By " infidels,” of course, the speaker meant such 
rationalists as yourself and our friend Whipple, whose 
two admirable series of " New Tracts," advertised in 
Tre Inpex, and “intended to teaeh religion without 
superstiion "—some forty lu all—are to py certain 
knowledge baving a wide circulation, aud I am con- 
fident are doing an immense amount of good. 

Ia it not one of the most hopeful signs of the times, 
that such" a costly abomination " as the American 
Tract Bociety is dying“ a natura! death—unwept, 
unhonored and unsung,” while at Toledo, Syracuse, 
Boston and other places, thoroughly Liberal Tracta 
are being put in circulation in the moet econoinical 
and efficient manner, and [n great numbers, to take 
the place of the discarded tracts! 

J. L. Harca. 


WezsTBoRO, (Mass), Jan 6. 


NAMES WANTED, 


The following counter-petition is now open for 
signature at THE Inpex Office in Toledo, It will be 
forwarded to Congress as soon as the proper Ume 
shall arrive :— 

COUNTER-PETITION. 
To the Honorable the Benata and Houses of Representatives in 

Congresa Assembled : 

We, the undersigned, cliizens of the United States, rospect- 
fully and carnently aak your honorable ^odles (o proserve io- 
violate fbe great guarsniees of religious liberty now con- 
tained in the Constitutlm of the Untied States, and to día- 
misa all p:titione asking you to adopt mesures for amending 
sald Constitution by Incorporating la It a recognition of "God 
as the source of all autfforiry and power tn civil government," 
and of " tha Loid Jesus Christ na the Ruler among the Na- 
tions, and hja revealed will as of supreme authority.“ We 
protest against such proposed amendments ae an attempt to 
revolutionize tbe government of the Unito! States, and to 
overthrow the great principles of complete religions liberty 
and the complete reparation of Church and State on which it 
waa eatablished by its original founders. 

Bend your own name, and as many other names as 
possible, authorizing me to append them to the above’ 
counter-petition, Roll up the list to thousands and 
tens of thousands of names. Let such e protest be 
heard as shall put a specdy end to this fanatical at- 
tempt to subvert the fundamental principles of this 
free repüblic. Addresa 

FRANCIS E. ARBOT, 
Editor of Tug INDEX, 
Toledo, O. 
a — A — 

„Johnny,“ said one of the boys to a bereaved 
friend who had just lost bis father, " yer behaved well 
at the funeral.” 

“Ob pahaw!” replied Johnny with the alr of one 
whose merita are only half recoguized; " you should 
have seen me at the grave." 


OBERE — — 
THE INDEX, 


INDEX TRACTS 


—Tra the Times, on Reracaenrartve Pa- 
oy FBOM Tas . contains the Fin, Affürmallone" 
and "Modern Pripciples." It gives a bírd's-eye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tax INDEX, T 

stares the “irrepressible confilet™ between it and Christ- 
fanity. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of "The Origin 
of Sp x ` in a letter to the Editor not orf malty ie 
tended for pablication, but enbs nently authorized to 2 
used: — 1 bave now read Tru! xc sae, Time 
i i moet heart; an 

and I admire them from my in oat es e ache 
Dollar, or & less number st the samo rate, namely, Oue 


ax God, an sloguent and besu- 
No, Fone of the VAY RIO TII NOHAM, 6 288 ihe 


debasing cnaracier of the ME nutions of 
LI 


century. PRICE—Ningle copies Five Cente; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. 


_—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
No FN of En jand. who hes recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastical coarte on account of bie 
Dold and ontspoken hervales, la an overwhelming demonstra- 
ton of tbe imperfecuious and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Oldand the New Testaments, Passages sustaining the ar- 
ment sre copionely quoted, with references to chapter 
and verse in every Instance; and no abler, Mirer, or more 
high-toned treatise on the subject can be found in the Bog 
lish language. PNICE—Single coplee Pen Cents; 8 
copies Fifty Vente: Twelve copies One Dollar. 


No. 4—Chriatian Propagandiem, by F. E. ABBOT, la 
à complete exposure of tbe weakness, costlinear, and In- 
efficiency of the System of Foreign Missions. Full 
wres, Facta, and [nieresting Kziracta. Aloo, a very remark- 
able article by a Siamese Baddhist In appended. ving 
an account of a spicy conversation between himself and & 
missionary. PRICB—Single copies Ten Centa; Biz 
Finy Cents; Twelve copies One Dollar. 


„e God in the Constitation t Would it be 
* rate Religious Dogmas into 


No. 6.—*The Sabbath," by PARKER PILLSBURY, la a 
scathing denngelation of Sab^ararlan wupereti:]on. New 
[7r PRICE —single copies Tun Cents; Twelve coplos 

ollar. 


No. 1.—*Compulsory Education,” F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains the right of every chiidto be edacaled, and the 
duty of tho State to enaure [t an education. PRiOd—BSia- 
glecoplas Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 


No.8.—The Present Heaven, by 0. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, la x «luzularly felleitous jreatmentof a subject that 
interests evervbady. PRICE -Slagle coples Five Cents; 
Twalve copies Fifty Cents. 


No. 9. -The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ARBOT, 
contains in full the Call tor the Cincinnati Convention ol 
the "National Reform Association," which proposes to in- 
terpolate the Evangelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Con- 
atiration,--tbe list of {te most prominent sapporters,—and 
a fall exposure of the dangerous and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the movement. PHICE—Single Copies, Five Cents; 
Twelve Coples, Fifty Centa. 


4l, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Stated and Answered from & Bible Stand- 
point, s panzes! puophlet by A. J. GROVER. i» for «sla 
at Tus iwpax Office. PRICE -Singlo copies Teu Cente; 
Twelve copies One Dollar. 


Address, THE INDEX, 


90 Bt. Clair Street, Tolx Do. Ozro. 


BEST THOUGHT OF THE AGE! 


RE RETR vis 2 or cuf 
ave thelr ordore e om mall. t 
by sending the Publisher's price D R r prat palá, 


HENRY 8. STEBBINS, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


THE WORKS of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proc- 
tor, Fronde, Emerson, Max Mueller, — M. D. Conway. 
Dals Quon’ and aitor Ge POPOLAN BOOKS OF THE DST, 

n, and all oí 
constantly on hand. ROP LIS PAE; 


I^ Prior Lists AWD CaTAUYGUER t 
Correspondence and Inquiries solicited. ^ Pon N 


ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
Bant post-paid on receipt of Price. Address 


HENRY 8. STEBBINS, 
* Bookseller, Toledo, O. 


THEODORE PARKER'S WRITINGS. 


NEW EDITION, 


A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PR - 
GION. Fourth Edition. Ted. Jeno cloth. Hu "-— 


SERMONS OF THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE POPULAR 


" THEOLOGY, 1 vol.lümo, cloth, $1.50 


ADDITIONAL SPEECHES, ADD 8 - 
SIONAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 19mo. ion So? vo» 


SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, AND OCC : 
MONS. 8 vols. iam, cloth. wa MURS uS 


HISTORIC AMERICANS,—Franklin, Washin Ads 
res Am With an Introdaction by Rev. 0.9. thing? 


THE TRIAL OF THEODORE PARKER for the Misdemean- 
orofa Speech in Faneul! Hallazalnat Kidnappin :; with the 
Defence. 1 vol. Bye, cloth. 81.50. 


THE TWO CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS,—A. D. L and 
MDCCCLV. A Christmas Story. Square imb, cloth. Sts. 


A SERMON UF IMMORTAL LIFE, Pamphlet, 15cis. 
wee by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid, on receipt of price, 


HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


14 BromBeld 8t n n 
108 altiSw. reet, Boston 


NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion without Superstition 
First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


Fanaticism 1 bow dis layed by well-meanin; e. 
B in m judgment and action Tespecting rell ion in 
others. 
F. honor God, not calumniate 
* ot t ees testimony (hat apeake Lil or God. 
28. Who Wrote It? 2 proper aud needful inquiry when 
an unressonable claim l» urged on the ground that “it 
ie writen.” 

Prayer: ssk when you want to ask; 
ath Ep ou 22 tothaok; be honest In er, 
25, Hear the other Side: seek an intelligant faith, Im- 

stead of ut e Bed, Ee call ninge do Dot Def. 
Man £ be 
+ë; lect it; dat ake care, 100, not to ba misled In regard 
to It. 
„ Penny-wise, Pound-foolish : to claim divine lo- 
e" ep ius lor unworthy lnputauon on the divine 


acter. 

428. A Touchstone for false Teachers: God certain- 
ly gave rescon sod conscien^e to be vur guides, 

39. Ju and Love w. Morey 1 Goa Va actual piati 
od beller than the supposed "piao of sation. 

20. Prepared to Diei an unveiling of sone clerical 
falce preteuces. 

81. “Even as Others: showing a point of resemblance 
between the N and bellevera whom 

they stigmatize as “unbel ovora." 

Do Men need Salvation? a ook towsrda God di. 

rectly, not through the dark-etained church- windows. 
$3, Unchangeable: will God ever refuse to welcume 
the repenting and returning ainner? 

84. Lost Sinners: men sometimes lose thelr children; 
did Gud ever lose, can be lose, Ada children? 

35. Times and Seasons: iwo false notions conaldered ; 
one about Friday, one about Sunday. 

80. Do they really believe It? caseu where Orthodozy 

follows tradition In opposition 9 Scripture. 

37. The Boston Revivali and iia Leader: motb- 
vis ef OPNS Hen of Rev, A. B. Earle, professional re 
vivaliet. 

38, Me Hejecta the Bible: s false charge refuted, and 
the opposing truth clearly shown. 


EITHER SERIES 80 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 


Addreas CHAS. E. WHIPPLE, 
(89.1f.] 19 Pinckney Bt., Boston. 
Lake Shore & Mich, Southern R. R, 


1872. 


Nand aller Hunday, Jan. 14th, 1872, Passenger Trains 
will leave Toledo daily (Sundays excepted) as folluws 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO. 

300 A, M. Atlantic Express Eart, daily, arrives at Cleveland 
nt 7 25 A. M. 

6 50 A. M. Day Exprees will atop at Elmore, Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, oroeville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin, AI and Berea, arrives at Cleveland at 10 50 A. M. 

10 55 A, M, Cloclonetl Express, stopping at all stations, 
reaches Cleveland at 346 P. M. 

690 P, M. Special N. Y. Express, will stop at Fremont 
Clyde, Monroeville, Norwalk and Elyris, arrives at Clevelan 
1015 P. M. Slee ving care to Bunalo and Rochester. 

TRAINS ARRIVE: 1040 aud lu 55 A. M., and 7 40 and 11 00 


| MICHIGAN OUTHERN DIYISION. 
TRAINE DEPART. 


Dain Line. 
B:15 A. M., Mail; 11:15 A. M. Special Chicago Express; 5:45 
P. K., Coldwater Aecoumodaiiog ; 5:00 P. M., Night p PAi 
Air Lino. 
11:05 A. M., Accommodation; 11;30 P. M. Pacific Express. 
Detroit. 
6:00, 11:30 A. M., 6:30 and 5:00 P. M, 
Jackson. 
11:15 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 
Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids. 
11:15 A. M., and d P. M, 
TRAINS ARRIVE, 
Main Line, 6:50 & 10:85 A. M., and 5:40 & 6:00 P. M. 
Air Line, 2:60 A. M., and 5:65 P. M. 
Detrolt, 10:40 & 13:01 A. M., and 6:06 & 9:00 P. M. 
Jackson, 10:35 A. M. and 8:5: P. M. 
Coldwater Accommodation, 10:35 A. M. 
CHAS. F. HATCH, Gen’) Supt. 


Clevel k 
B. B. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, 0 1 4, Rite; 


ST. LOUVIS, 


QUINOY, HANNIBAL, KEOKUE, 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 


1 Toledo. Wabash & Western Rallway Co., haring recent- 
ly extended Ita line of Rallway to the City of Saint Louis, 
will commence runuing al! its regular passenger trains 
3 to that city on and after the 14th of May, 1871. 
‘The day traina will beequipped with new and elegan! pas- 
r coaches, and all night trains with the much celebrated 

and popular Paliman Palace Sleeping Coaches. 
Speciul Thro’ Pacific 
Express. arr. 
11710 A, x. 11818 f. u. 


Leave Toledo 


P ak GEO. H. gab ed " 
Gen i Ticket Agent. - U 


Jom U 


— SNP ORI HU 


À Weekly Paper Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 
Publuhed by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


TOLRDO OFFICE . + . NO, %0, BT. CLAIR BT, 
NEW YORE OFFICE  . i » NO, , VESEY 8T, 


they were u 
B. The snbecription price of Tm INDEX ia Two Dotan 
a — in ack and MY case, invariably in advance. 

com les of Tum Inpex for 18,1, neatly bound with 

black — and marbled covers, will mailed to 

any address on receipt of 83.50 and 72 cenis postage, or sent 

by espren if tbe postage ia ner prepaid by the purchaser, 
Only a limi.ed number can be furnished. 
LOCAL AGENTS. 


HENRY H. RICHARDSON & Co., 32 Vesey St., New Tork. 


“HARD P. HALLOWELL . 96 Federal 5t , Boston. 

PARKER PILLSBURY ^. <: alem. ubio 
GENERAL AGENTS. 

A.R.BUTTS . - «© 5 «© o. New York City, 

H.L GREEN ^. - " Syracuse, N. Y. 


a» au ngent for THE INDEX. 
to dard ths names of. MAW SUBSCRIBERS and retala Twen- 
ty per cent. of their SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
ED” All Letters and Communications to be addressed to 
THE INDEX, 
Drawer 38, TOLEDO, 0. 


E RADICAL is published monthly at $340 a year. Ad- 
2 8. H. MUISE, 25 Bromfield street, Boston, Send 
Bu cente for & Specimen Number. "mr 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association, 


— 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL Merto of 
the Feer Reviciove Association for 187], can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W. J. Porren, New Bzpronp, Mam. 
Il contains Essays, by JoAm Weiss, on Tas ATTITUDE OW. 
Scixncx To Reniuion ;" by O. B. FrofMngham. on „Surren 
Tion AND Doumatram;” and by Wm. J. Potter, on “Tas Nar 
vest Gaweme or CanisTianity;" also u report of address 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Dee 
ton, A. M, Powell, and others, together with other proceed: 
inge of the moeting. Price o cents; in packages of f or 
more % cents each. 

Tho Annuar Rerorrs for 1868, 1869, and 1870 (at 35 cents 
each), Hev. Samuel Johnson's Essay on “Tas WomaHI* oF 
Jesus’ (00 conta), Rev. W. H. Channing's Bessy on "Tus R. 
tigiona or Carma" (20 cente), Col, T. W. Hlginson's Essay 
on “Tax Brurarur or Reiiaions” (2 centa), and an Enay 
en “Reason ann ReveLation,” by Wx. J. Porras (10 centu), 
all published through the Assuctation, cau also be obtained as 


. W. J. POTTER, Stercary. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and 3 Vesey 
Btreat, NEW YORE CITY, bas been organized with a Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for 
the purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and 


THE INDEZ, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational Religion 


It is the objcet of THE INDEX tò give public atterancs to 
the boldest, mont cultivated and beat matured thought of the 
age on all religious questions. THE INDEX ie edited b7 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT, with the following last of Editoria 
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I have named my lecture "The Transformation 
of Piety.” I hope that, before I get through, this 
will prove a more fitting name than “The Decay of 
Piety,” which at first might seem the true expres- 
sion, I might have called it “Rational Piety.” 

But whatever the phrase, there can be little doubt, 
I think, of the fact that the frame of feeling which 
is called Piety has been much more prominent in 
some former periods than now; and that at the 
present time it is more characteristic of other forms 
of religious organization and belief than of our 
own, This cannot be called a devout age, by eml- 
hence; nor sre radical believers marked as promi- 
nently a» others by piety and a love for the expres- 
sions and exercises of devotional fecling. We may 
rejuice at this, or we may lament it; but I think no 
one will deny the fact. We disuse and dislike the 
peculiar phraseology of piety. We suspect the man 
upon whose lips it ia frequent. We cannot sympa- 
thize with its utterance in books, Wedo not care 
to bave schools, public meetings, governmental pa- 
pers, opened with prayer. It would not come 
oaturally to us to doit. In oor C the 
three prayers are reduced to one. he so-called 
sacraments are silently dropped into disuse. Prayer 
meetings are otterly unknown among us, nor do we 
find ourselves much edified if we struy into other 

)ple's. Family prayers are not the custom of our 

ouseholds, We donot habitually “ask a blessing" 
at table, Even if one of our ministers visits at 
your Louse, you do nol feel called upon to chan, 
your ordinary ways in this particular, nor docs he 
desire or expect that you should ask him to do what 
you are not in the habit of doing yourself, 

Now we msy. | eag, rejoice |n this, us Paul re- 
Jolced to be delivered from the burden of Jewish 
ritual against whose prescribed and imposed pictics 
his free nature rebelled,—as Luther breathed a freer 
and happier breath, when the load of Roman Catho- 
lic ceremonlal waa lifted off bis shoulders, And so 


far as the change bas freed us into sincerity and 
naturalness from sny morbid moods, superstitious 
observances, or artificial routines, we have great rea- 
son to rejuice, glad to do nothing which is not 
healthy and genuine for us At other times, and in 
other aspects of the matter, we may lament, and not 
without some reason, too, on that side,—may lament 
as for the loss of something that waa sweet and dear 
and real, too; even as we mourn when the loveliness 
of summer days fades away into the winter's drear 
cold. We would fain cl lo those delicious hours 
which bathed us iu a gen atmosphere in whose 
tempered glow our life-current flowed freely aud 
softly and restfülly But we cannot help ourselves. 
Perbaps we shall find, if we bravely face the winter, 
that its cold is healthful, bracing, exhilarating, and 
has a vital glow and warmth of its own, as well as a 
beauty of its own. 

It ia idle and unwise to t that which comes 
about naturally. There are incidental losses and griefa 
connected with all change. But movement is the 
condition of life, and only some moral or spiritual 
unfaithfulness can take from us the casential things. 
In losing the form, it often seems to us as if we had 
lost the reality, and it may be so for the moment. 
Butif we are true, it will have ita resurrection, no 
longer in an earthly but in & heavenly body; as 
when we bury the seed tbat leaf sud flower may 
spring up,—as when we lay away in the earth the 
earthiy body so dear, and put it out of onr reach and 
sight, that the spiritual presence may be felt in our 
hearts which can never be taken away. Our beliefs 
which are the outward forma of our fnith are idols 
or images of God and divine thin, And when at 
Truth's command we break our idola, fora time it 
may seem as if angels had vanished, and worshi 
were no more, and heaven itself wero void of " 
But if we press forward instead of looking back —if 
we look inward instead of out,—we shall find the 
God who was overour heads now at our side, nay, 
within our soula. For he is the permanent sanctity 
that to the reverent spirit invests the familiar. 
When no yg sought outside of hia universe, he is 
found within lt. Our beliefs are Td forms of 
the understanding, bnt our faith is a spiritual affec- 
tion; and however the old pieties m»y perish, the 
central, ineradicable instincts of the spirit cannot fail 
10 p forth in & new piety, which, if not so ardent, 
will be a? real, and more tranquil and sweet. These 
spiritual instincts are of the saul's substance, and 
cannot perish while it continues to live, 


But it is not among ourselves alone that tliis decay 
of the old pieties exists. Even among the stricter 
and pletistic sects, though many of the old forms re- 
main unbroken, the intensity of the old spirit ia 
greatly abated befor: the spirit of the age. I will 
not ask in what Roman Catholic cominunity of this 
day are to be found the ecstasies of & St. Theresa or 
the Bery ascetlelems of a Loyola or Bt. Dominio, In 
our own Orthodox community of New England, 
how lukewarm are the practices of devotion in com- 
parison with those of our forefathers, whether in re- 
spect of ardor or frequency? What Orthodox 
clergy now sets apart a day In every week to be 
devoted to fasting and abusement before God, as did 
our Puritan progenitors when they wrestled with the 
Almighty to turn away his wrath or to wring from 
him ableasing? What Orthodox congregation would 
now hear a prayer of an hour's length, such aa the 
ministers of old poured out when they had great 
assistance of the spirit? The causes of this modit- 
cation of plety are not far to seek, It has come about 
gradunlly, und in a great part healthfully. It is partly 
n reaction or awing of the pendulum from ene ex- 
treme to another; a reliabilitation of the world and 
the flesh from the anathomaa or the slights of a 
pictiam which classed these with the devil, placed 
religion mainly in emotion, and drew a sharp line 
between things natural and things holy, Partly it is 
an orderly growth in the development of different 
elements of haman nature and life, bringing up in 
theirturn the pursuits of the understanding, the ac- 
tivities of the will, and the humane instincta, into 
co-ordination with the devout sentimenta, and so 
taking from these last something of their promi. 
nence, Partly it is a change of form and phmse- 
ology—an old friend ina new guise, and therefore 
not iminediately recognized, so much are men gov- 
erned by words and names, A man may speak of 
Nature or the Universe sa reverently as another of 
God; he may trust himself as contidingly and sa- 
credly to the Eternal, Beneficent Laws aa another to 
the will of God or the Divine Providence. They 
speak of the same thing under a different namo. 

hen the piety is as real! in one case as in the other; 
for tho Piety is in the Revarence and Trust in eomc- 


P beyond man, notin thé name given to its ob- 
t 


One cause of the change of which I have been 
speaking is to be found, 1 think, In the enlarged and 
multiplied activities of our age; the development of 
resources of industry, of business, of art; the increase 
of travel, the creation of new occupations and profes- 
sions, the apringing-up of new movements of chari 
and reform and new questions of discussion, — all thi 
creates a multiplicity of Intereats and excitementa, 
which take largely from the tine which In glmpler 
periods could be given to purely religious parete, 
and from the Interest which could be felt in them 
when they were a chief excitement A man who at- 
tends many meetings, and hears many lectures and 
concerts, and reada many books, will not want to 
bear so many sermons and prayers, though he ms 
want to hear better ones, His devotional feeling will 
be but one among many demanding expression and 
affording delight, Then all these multiplied activi- 
Mes relate largely to man's external life snd use the 
external faculties of his mind; so they draw men 
away from thove interior regions of the pue where 
dwell the devout emotions. ‘Their noise deadens the 
ear to the still small voice. Their intrusive bustle 
leaves little space for that quiet which nourishes the 
sense of sanctity, of reverence, of trust. The pub- 
licity of this modern life leaves little room for the 
visita of the Spirit who eeeth in secret. Even in 
matters connected with religion, externals largely 
carry the day—outward standards of success—rmioney 
valuea—wbat will show. And in the atir of reform 
movements and the activities of benevolence, some- 
thing of the same thing is true. They relate largoly 
and justly to the improving the outward condition of 
men. 

Then In the increased pursuit of physical scien 
and the growing prevalence of s philosophy foun 
upon it, we have another cause of the abatement and 
modification of piety; Physical science, in whose 
p resulta, victories, we all, I hope, delight, uses 
for its instruments the senses and the understand- 
ing—the most external faculties of the mind. It le 
distrustful of imagination. With feeling, of course, 
it has nothing to do, With its appropriate instru- 
ments and in its own aphere, it has done great he" 
and will do greater. It is no disparagement to it 
that it knows nothing out of its sphere, that it knows 
nothing of aspiration, humility, awe, righteousness, 
holiness, religion, God, It bas to do with the finite, 
the visible and the tangible. Its triumph is observe- 
tion. Do not ask it for that which cometh not with 
observation—the unseen, the spiritual, the infinite. 

I have loss praise for the philosophy founded on 
this science, because, professing to cover and explain 
all the facte of Nature, it ignores a large pert of the 
facta of human nature, denying the validity of those 
inward perceptions, intuitions of the spirit, which 
seem to me as real as any outward facta. Accepting 
nothing which the senses cannot verify, it of course 
tends to materialiam (I do not use the word aa a term 
of reproach). Doubtful of the existence of spirit, or 
making it but & product of matter; denying any 
God auperior to humanity, or declaring thut we can 
bave no knowledge of him save that he je the un- 
knowable cause of what is, its influence, of course, 
ia to discourage, if not destroy, those devout affec- 
tions which lay hold upon in the joy and peace 
of conscions communion. 

Finally, our modifications of theologic bellef tend 
away from the intensities and fervora of piety and 
from the frequency of its special exercises, and the 
use of ils special pirasong When a man really 
believed that there was a daily fight between two 
beings, God and Satan, for the possession of his coul, 
with a literal hell and literal heaven depending on 
the conflict, which might close at any moment, and 
whose result was every moment doubtful, with what 
Intensity of struggling would he cling to the throne 
of grace, praying to be saved! When a man belle ved 
that every ein was an infinite evil, ns an insult to 
God whose almighty aod wmthful justice was 
pledged to punish it with eternal tormenta, if anre- 
pented of before death, with what abasement of re- 
morse and fear would he humble himself in the 
entreaty to be forgiven! When he believed that only 
by the merits of a bleeding Savior his soul could be 
saved in eternity, how passionate might well be his 
appeal that those merits might be applied to himt 

ow could be cease to importune day and night for 
himself and for those dear to bim, if at last hie prayer 
might be effectual to save the brand from the burn- 
Ing? When he believed that God was a jealous 
Sovereign visiting the land with terrible Judgments 
for its forgetfulness of bis name, how natural for 
him to court the divine good will, or seek to avert 
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th by the introduction of his name into every 
— instamment and state paper! When he be- 


offering, bow TNAM It be ta observe the 
ng seasons ^ 
—.— V if one dere omitted or not delighted iu! 
When s man believed life to be an exile, the world 
and ita work 10 be evil, religion something to be set 
rt to special days and acts,an observance of the 
divinely appointed times and meins of grace, he 
might essily throw an intensity into those occasional 
apccialties caved up, so to Speak, from ordinary use, 
“and put a peculiar stress upon tbem sa occa- 
sions of meeting and serving his God. 

In short, in proportion ss & man believes in an 
individus) God apart from the universe, separa 
from human souls, who governs the world by edicta 
and commands, who deals with men by separate and 
momentary volilions, who can be influenceti, and 
moved to change his will by importunities—just in 
that proportion will he seek blm in places nnd times 
set a from ordinary uses, in ways believed 
specially efficacious, and by special requests for the 
things he desires, 

Above all, when he not only thus anthropomor- 

izea God, but specially incarnntes him In the 

hrist of the cburches—clothes him in those fow- 
ing robes—gives to bit those long and parted locks, 
that tender, sad, pale countenance, those. N 
reproach/ul eyes, those lips trembling with pain an 
with tove; when he hangs him upon the cross with 
the crewn of thorns, the pierced side, the bleeding 
feet—an ngonized and dying God, dying for Lim,— 
how easy in a flood of emotion to fall at those feet, 
to cling to that cross, in the impassioned entreaty 
that for bim that blood be not shed in vain! Or 
when he places this same visible human God upon 
the throne of his judgment-seat, on his judgment 
day, pronouncing the bliss or the doom, unspeakable 
and irrevocable—how can he help crying out with 
terror and with tears that he be not a castaway? 

But we have grown away from and given up all 
these conceptions of God. Not one of them do we 
any longer hold tt, And the feeling that had allied 
itself to them must seek for itself new forms. 

For the reasons which I have named, I think that 
there will continue lor some time to be a diminished 
interest lu the special exercises of piety and devotion- 
al feeling, The forces wil! pass into thought and ac- 
tion. The generation now coming forward will more 
and more find the forms of their religion in the vari- 
ous activities of human intelligence, effort, and 
will, And this will be so in spite of the efforts which 
will be made to counteract this proceas by those who 
will deem it a decline of religion, while it will truly 
be a purification and enlargement of it. Thus will 
be completed the reaclion sgainst that view of me 
jou which makes it to consist allogetber or mainly in 
devout exercises of feeling, separate from morality 
and charity, in what is called “ faith;" apart from 
knowledge, character and deed. The piety of the 
coming time will be less inten.e; it will be more 
broad, natural, rational, cheerful, 

It may bappen indeed in some cases that, in being 
broadened, the devout spirit may be dissipated. In 
the transition from one belief to another, In the 
throwing-otf of superstitions, the reverences torn 
away from the old idvas may notat once gather about 
the new. Buch a trinaition is a period of question- 
ing and criticism, and the critical frame of mind ls 
hostile to the trustiul and the reverentia, The un- 
derstanding is suspicious of sentiment and emotion. 
But this need be only & passing phase, if we press on 
to the fulness of the new truth, 

It may also happen that in the growing sense of 
the worth and dignity of man, in the rescue of human 

nature from the degradation that has been cast upon 
it, in the recognition of human ability and the discov- 
ery that much which the religionists have been wont 
to relegate to the will of God istruly within human 
will, that man is 10 a large extent his own Provi- 
dence, bis own savior; it may casily happen, I say, 
that in this growing reverence for man may be ab- 
sorbed the reverence that has been given to a God 
above man. But agnin the remedy is not in going 
back, but in piessing on and doing justice to every 

rt of human osture in an affirmation of the truth. 

he remedy for disproportionate knowledge la, not 
less knowledge, but more feeling, and deeper and 
loftier leeling. 

lfour lives are to be kept from being sordid and 
mean, they must be elevated by aspiration, by ideals, 
by reverence for that which is above us. 

Our own idea! helps us somewhat—the remem- 
brance of our best thought, noblest fecling and high- 
est aim ; that better self which is in nl] men, calling 
them upward, 

Tue goodness and truth of noble men and women 
around us whom we Lave known and read of, the em · 

' bodied ideal of buman excellence, helps and elevates 


us, 

But these are chan ng and imperfect; they but 
point us to the perfect holiness which they represent 
to the abiding object of our reverence and aspiration, 

lfin thia world of chunges our hearts nre to be 
kept from failing and our lives from wreck, we muat 
bave some unchanging Trust. 

Our own will and courage are much. The reliance 
on buman friendship and ndelity is mucb, 

But we know that these are not sufficient for every 
need. There is an All -Sufficient—the Immutable— 
the Power whose sacred will is a sacred, universal, 
perfect, beneficent law, which cannot let us utterly 
fall—above, beneath, around us, within us; the God 
who besets ua behind and before; the everlasting 
arma of strengtb and love. 


rust we need, O how 
1. the anxious stir and fret and hurry of 
our daily work—amid the uncertaintles of our mor- 
tal way. f 
t we need, how much! in the hours o! 

Mink — and disappointment und overwhelming 
sorrow, When the earth rocks under our feet and the 
storm beats on our defenceles& head, and the ses roara 
and ils waves go over us, apd we feel aa if we must 
every — 1006 our hold and be borne oat into the 
desolate and shoreless main; then we must put forth 
the wings of our faith, and let theim lift us upward in- 
to the serenity of the steadfast, immovable, eternal, 
that from the height of bis peace aud in the light of 
his purposes of good we may look down on the storm 
of our sorrow, and see that all is well. 

Believing, as most of us do, in the spiritual capaci- 
ty of man, the truatworthiness of that native in- 
stinct in him which leads him to look up to a mind 
beyond his own mind, to & power beyond his own 
will, to a justice and a love beyond the human, to à 
perfect and an infinite source of all that exiats,—in à 
word, to God; how can we fail to feel for this su- 
preme wisdom, power, beauty, oodness and justice 
the reverence they must natur.lly inspire? How can 
the thought of thls sanctity be other than u consecra- 
tion of our souls? Believing not in a God, remote 
from his universe, but in God, the central Spirit and 
indwelling Life, clost to «very uton and lo every soul, 
how can this thought full to be a spring of rpetual 
veneration, trust and love, filling common places and 
things with the sanctity of a holy presence? Believ- 
ing in the immediateness of our access to him.througi 
that spiritual nature of ours which is always medis- 
tor and revealer because it Is at once human and di- 
vine how can we fail, not through special acts and 
forms and times and books and places, but always 
and everywhere tu open our hearts and minds and 
wills in the secking spirit of constant humility and 
faith, which are the perpetual prayer—whut one hes 
called “ the reciprocation through all obstructions of 
the act of presence.” It is the reverent acceptance of 
all the laws of the univere. 


But if, when we have put off from our conception 
of Ged all Individual personality in the thought efan 
all-pervading personality, the spirit, or essential be- 
ing, of truth, righe power, beauty, love, surely this 
essential Spirit is what we can most spiritually and 
therefore most really reverence, love, and trust. 


Surely reverence for truth is higher than even rev- 
erence fora true one. And trust in the sacred, per- 
fect laws of beneficent power is something higher 
than trust in an individual will. And ardent love for 
ideals and principles beyond persons la possible,— 
above all, love for Love, 

To this supreme Spirit our spirits recognize their 
likeness and kinship, and justify our hearts iu saying 
„Our Father" This kinship of the Ever-Near is his 
sympathy in all our needs. 

Į «ay this kinship with God la his sympathy with 
all our needs. 

When we say of the univeraal Spirit of life Our 
Father, it is not N an expression of affection. 
Nor do we mean by it only that God created and 
cares for us with protecting, patient kindness, We mean 
more tban that he loves us and that we love bim. We 
mean that we are born from him, that we are of his 
substance, of his nature. He is spirit, we are spirita, 
essentially. That makes him our Father, that makes 
us his sons, to be of the same nature, ‘Po be spirits, 
—that ia, to be thought, love, will, In their high and 
ideal essence ; to be in some infartile and rudimenta- 
ry degree wliat he is in supreme fulness, thought, love, 
will, Feel how this Identity of nature brings us in- 
to intimate communion, nay, intercommunlon—we 
in him, be in ua; the outflow of our aspiration of 
mind, heart and will being responded to by his inflow 
of tides of inspiration, flooding our mind with truth, 
our heart with spiritual love, our coneciences with 
right, our wills with iofty energy of good! Is not such 
Asywpathy and blending far more than any mere 
tenderness that a superior being might lee] for one of 
altogether different order? We do not lose then tlie 
Divine sympathy iu giving up the belief in him us un 
individual being compassionably condescending from 
his throne to our weakness and needs and sufferings; 
but we gain a far nobler aud Ligher ideal form of 
sympatliy,—a far more Intimate form than that which 
regards the Almighty as looking down from a far off 
heaven coinpas8:onu'ely on our griefs. 

A Divine sympathy in our efforts! The thinker 
alone with his thoughit,—reverently end purely seek- 
ing the troth with all the power of his mind, putting 
away prejudice, and self-sceking, and fear of human 
opinion, because of his supreme reverence for the 
truth,—finds his miud illamined in a wav thal he can 
only attribute to the Intinite Source of truth. And 
when, in pure good-will to men and from no person- 
al ambitions, but even at personal sacrifice, he utters 
this truth to the world, lt is not as a mere private 
opinion, but ns what he has received of a truth be- 
youd himself. It is à revelation,—not iu the ordina- 
ry theological or miraculous sense,—but as provided 
lor in the original and permanent relation of the hu- 
mun mind to the Infinite mind. The inspiration trom 
above is no less real that it comes by a natural law; 
that is, by the fulfilmentof conditions, And this cun- 
fidence of a sincere and faithful) seeker of the truth 
gives bim great courage and patience in the thought 
of the Mind beyond bis mind whose thought he in 
"Oh God, I think thy thoughts after 


that he ja loving the God in 
em- the spark and particle of divinity which Is pos- 


elevate hig benevolence and make it long-suffering. 
keep it patient and enduring, hopeful and faithful to 
the end. 

And so a man’s conscience, devoted to the defencs 

or establishment of the right, becomes a channel of 
the universal justice. Therefore it speaks with com- 
mand, and is kept pure and quick, and is made vitto 
rious, 
And in the same way a human will, putting forth 
its energies in the creation of use, beauty, justice and 
good, becomes electric with the traversing currents of 
the eternal, living will, and can say, My Father 
worketh and L work — The Father who dwelleth 
in me doeth the works.” 

In hours of weakness, of poseen hopes, of brok- 
en ideale, the hope that atill springs up within vs and 
the courage that rouses itself to bearon and work on, 
are so much of the eternal purpose that secures the 
final result of good to all, of the Divine will tha 
seeks to act through all to accomplish its purpose, 

For this will enfold in ite wide sweep every little 

lan of good and every private hope of good that 
fi hts up with its cheer any true heart. 

5 know all the deductions that must be made for 
human imperfection and mistake; but the principle 
is not shaken by them. 

In closing let me say a word about the language of 
piety, Remember that its reverence, trust and love 
are ideal feelings. Now feeling and imagination have 
their own language and their own truth, different 
from that of the understanding, or matter of fact. We 
all know that pa. has its forms of expression, not 
literally true, but imaginatively true true to feeling, 
but not to fact, All figures of apeech are of this sort. 
We should think a man dull and prosaic indeed who 
should object to our nem of the smile on the 
face of 1he landscape, use the landscape bas no 
face and cannot therefore smile. 

In the same way the lan e of piety is not to be 
held to literal accuracy. In the utterance of devoot 
feeling, we uae such worda as feeling prompls, we 

ve wings to ourthoughts. And to express that un- 

lefined emotion which is truly beyond speech, we ute 
all hints and suggestions, every vatied symbol of lan- 
Provided that in our thinking we hold clear- 

y and firmly to the truth of thought, in our devout 
moods we need not fear to use the familiar words of 
piety. In all sincerity we can repeat:—“ The 
is my shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures, he leadetb me by the still 
waters, Though Í walk through the valley of the 
shadow, I will fear oo evil, for thou art with me. 
Thy rod and thy staff they support me. My cup 
ranneth over,"—or whatever other sentences of piety 
remain perennially fresh and fragrant to the soul. 

But deeper than all speech lies in the true heart the 
abiding spirit of reverence, trust and love, The 
abide, though the forms which for a time embod 
them and nurtured them are one after another given 
up, as more and more clearly that reality is compre- 
hended which they but represented, and nobler inter- 
preters appear. These emotions may become almost 
too sacred for speaking of, except only in the most in- 
timate confidence and the rarest moments and the 
fewest words. They may seldom be put into definite 
words, but they wilf send their glow through all our 


oa and silently refine and elevate our every 


If thus our piety cease to seek special times, om 
places, books and porsona, because It has found 

nearer than them all; if it disappear from the surface 
because It has become inward and central; if it be- 
come invisible because it bas become eir spiritual, 
it will be in truth not the Decay but the Transform- 


ation of Piety,—aay rather its Transfiguration. 


[For Tus Lypex,} 
PAGANISM AND INSPIRATION. 


My Dean MR. ABBOT : 

I have been greatly interested by an article 
from the pen of Rev. Dr, Edward Beecher on the 
Hymn of Cleanthes, in the Old and New for January. 
It touches an old favorite of mine, and is a noteworthy 
sample of Christian reasoning and candor. 

Says the good and learned Doctor: — The 1 er 
avd psalms and sacred songs of the Hebrew Bible 
are a phenomenon in the history of literature that 
nothing can account for but the inspiration of God. 
This is all very well, as far as it goes, and I for one 
shall not controvert it. He proceeds to 8 
“sacred literature outside ot the Bible," and, compar- 
ing it with that inside, becomes still more deeply 
impressed with “the divine fulnces and glory of t 
psalms and hymnus of the word of God ;" and his con- 
vietlon is reinforced “that nothing can account for 
them but the inspiration of God.” And then 
io nail this arguuicnt and clinch it forever, be 
333 to say And this effort will be augment 

y a carelul study even of the one hymn which, 
rising above (he marshes and mists of frozen mythol- 
ogy, at last comes into the sunshine of the true God. 
This hymn is that of Cleanthes, of which he gives 8 
history and translation, but does not invoke inspire 
tion to account for I. 

Now in all Auman candor, if Dr. Beecher has 
given us the sence of this one hymn, he ought to 
admit that it cannot be accounted for but by the in- 
spiration of God, if he asks us to believe that the 
psalms of David cannot be. If he does not admit 
any miracle in the case of the Greek poem, it must 
be because the poetical style and Imagery of David 
are superior to t attained by Cleanthes, and not 
because the view of the Divine Being developed by tbe 
latter is less wortby, On the contrary, Dayid in the 


very psalm the poetical imagery of which Bishop South 
ao justly praises, addresses an anthropomorphic Gad, 
ene who promises to be faithful to those who make 
and keep their vows to him, and “to tear to pieces” 
all who forget him. Again, in the sublime eight- 
eenth Psalm, God ja represented as a being who 
with tbe froward will show himself froward ; and 
the way he did it is detailed in the forty-first verse, 

e gave David the necks of his enemies, that he 
might destroy them that bated him, “They cried, 
but there was none to save them ; even unto the Lord, 
but be answered them not." If poor n Cleanthes 
say ease e er i ü Of dilation pr Ranger 
any poasible beanty or sublimity of diction or 
on availed for & claim of inspiration? The kon: 
coption of God ns a isan warrior, resistleas and 
inexorably eympathizing with the enda and passions 
of one of the human parties, is by no means beyond 
the power of the unaided human mind. Nothing ts 
left on which Dr. Beecher can claim inspiration for 
David and deny it to — except the superl- 
ority of style, or the differonce of personal character 
or power of the two. Is David's style more miracu- 
lous, considering bis advantages for producing It? 
We all know his biography an courtier, adventurer 
and king of the theocracy founded by Moses. His 
was A better tralning for à t poet than that of the 

r Greek pugiliat, and Btoic student, Cleanth-s. 

Veli better than that of the more modern poacher- 
actor, Shakespeare, if we should take Aim. Dr. 
Beecher will remember the canon that & god should 
not intervene without a knot worthy of hia powers. 
If mere literary marvels nre to call for & divine 
interposition, where is it to end? ` 

But if the good Doctor of Divinity reverte to 
the substance of the Hebrew Psalma as the proof of 
inspiration, then [ call upon him to name to the read. 
ers of Tug Inpex one aingle Psalm of them all 
which, for a reverent, ennobling, pure and soul-satia- 
fying view of the Deity, is equal to that of Cleanthes, 

Of the personal history of Cleanthes I, for one, 
know but little; but that little inclines me to think 
that God would as soon choose him, as the medium 
for purifying the world's theology, If he must select 
any special medinm, as the romantic and passion- 
nte son of Jesse. A professional athlete in Asia Minor, 
he came to Athens to study under Zeno, so poor that 
he had to work to pav his board and so zealous 
to learn that he earned his money by drawing water 
for a gardener in the night. The story is that he was 
suspected of theft and brought before the Court of 
Areopagus to be disposed of naa bond, not hav- 
lug "visible means of support." The testimony of 
the gardener saved Lim, and so impressed the Court 
that it voted him ten minm or about $100, which he 
refused to accept on the ground that aclf-support was 
his duty. When reviled as an nss, "Yes," he pleas- 
antly replied —"I am Zeno's; he has none but me able 
to carry his pack." Repronched for his timidity, he 
replied ;—"It is a fortunate defect, for it makes me 
commit fewer crimes." ' The peripatetics he com- 
pared to musical instrumenta, which make sounda 
which they themselves do not understand. 


These little straws all indicate that he had no 
t reverence for popular slams, This man be- 
onged to a school us stern ns the Puritan, and for 
about a quarter of a century was at the hend of it. 
The great English divine of the eeventeenth cen- 
tury, whose church waa equally proud of his learn- 
ing and disgusted at his candor, Relph Cudworth, in 
his great work against atheism, aaya :—'" But because 
many are so extremely unwilling to believe that the 
Pagans ever made any religious &ddress to the su- 
preme God as auch, we shall have to set down an 
excellent and devout hymn of the same Cleanthes to 
him; the rather because it bas been but little taken 
notice of,” The prevalence of this Christian unwil- 
lingness at the time, ia perhaps one reason why sa 
few such hymne were revivod, with the revival of 
wncient literature. 
That readers unacquainted with the original may 
be able to judge fairly of tho theological merita of 
the hymn, Í submit, in addition to the more ornate 
versiona of Drs. Beecher and Clarke, in Old and New, 
a more literal rendering. from which I have carefully 
excinded every shade of thought not falrly contained 
in the words, admitting an additional line, for which 
there seema good internal, if not external, authority, 
2 mòrking in parenthesis a reading which appears 
oubtful : 


NYMN TO ZEUS., 


BY CLEANTHES. 


— 


First of immortals, many-named, all powerful ever, 
Zens, Author of Nature, by law amidst d 
Hall! Por thee st becomes all mortals to addreen, 
pring from tey with expressive voice allotted us, 


Tice the host of worlde, roond about the carth, 

Follows, wherever thou leadest, and willingly by thee le 
ruled, 

Auch a mininter hast ton in thy invincible hands, 

The two-edged, fory, ever-lving lichtutag, 

Beneath whore blow all Netare qaatla, 

Wherchy thou carricat ont the one plan which al} 

Peryaden (extending throogh all Hghte great and small), 

So much art thou ſhe born, Supreme K ng throuvh all, 

Nor la any thing done eo carth withont thee, O God: 

Nor in the divine etherial sky, nor in the sea, 

Save what the bed do of thelr own folly. 

Hit thon knowert how to make ono excellent whole; 

"Thon bringest order oot of disorder, and to thee unlovoly 
things aro lovely. 

For so dont than harmonize into one plan all good and evil, 

That thore Is ever one pnrposo of all. 
erefrom all who depart are bad men, 

Unbapps, who, ever desiring what fille to the rood, 

Nelther sce nor listen to the anlversal Jaw of God, 

Which obeying In wisdom they would have & life. 

But of thelr awn wil) ther ruah, unsoomly, in divers ways, 

Some striving hard for empty fume, 


—— . —ñ— 


TEHE INDEZ. 


Some turned aside after gains inordinate, 
Others to sloth, and the pteasare of sense, 
e upon themselves things wholly the reverse of 


thine. 

Bat, ali-yiving Zeus, Lord of clouds and lightning, 

Rene te ky fon miserable ignorance; M É 

Diepe! it, thou Father, from the soul, snd give mastery of 

‘Wisdom, 9 thysolf trusting, thon gufdest all things 
righteously, 


‘That, ng bonored, we mar refictt honor on thee, 
1 


Hymning thy works contiualiy as becomes 
Jo, being mortals; mince thero le no better gift for men, 
Nor for gods, than Juatly to praise the universa] law, 

All this and more too, of course, ia contained in 
these well chosen worde, the curious felicity of which 
no translation of mine can approach. The firat 
word, for example, means firat or most glorious, in 
the sense of being the conceiver or originator. Be- 
hind the omnipresence of the electric life, which 
ever and anon makes Nature shudder, sits this ìn- 
conceivable conceiver, himself unrevealablo, reveal- 
ing an all-containing plan, which conscious freedom 
may try in vain to thwart. This illimitable God we, 
limited offahoots, can only know as law; though we 
may, if not must, worship bim, according to our ca- 
pacity, as a person. As to the plan itself, we can 

now it as far as we can see it. It being boundless, 
both In time and space, we can really never know it, 
bnt only of it. But this er ko repeata and multi- 
plies itself in orderly cycles, and such ja the nature 
of the human mind, that knowledge ever accumu- 
lates, and the more jt does 80 the eeper the atmos- 
phere of scientitic faith that grows around it, As to 
the perfect wisdom of the plan, we can judge only 
as far as we know; we may assume it by that rort of 
scientific faith which grows out of the little know- 
ledge we have, without our being able to help it. 
Indeed, it would so puzzle u$ to conceive of a plan 
in which there should be pleasure without paln and 
virtue Without vice, withoul the entire absence of 
personality, that the exiatence of suffering and moml 
evil in the actual one cannot be considered a defect. 
Thus honoring his own personality, as worth all it 
costs, Cleanthes honors the universal plan, inferring, 
according to the nature of a healthy mind, the order, 
beauty and wisdom of what he does not see from 
that which he does, and in the fulness of his joy in 
a noble manhood, as part of an infinite plan, he ss- 
sumes an ínfinite 8 behind it, adequate to 
the infinite effect, If the mind must needs attempt 
any conception or description of God, here seems to 
be s most worthy one, and as personal as the rela- 
tion of finite to infinite will adunit—ns much in ad- 
vance of that of David, as the preaching of Jesus in 
regard to enemies was in advance of the practice of 
Joshua, in a humanitarinn view, Out of this mine 

pagan worship a Watta or a Longfellow could 
bring up that would enrich any church in 
Christendom. The temptation to try à few bits of 
the ore in our English common metre is almost too 
strong to be resisted, even by 
Yours truly, 
El. iaun WmuienT. 


MEDFORD, Masa., Jan. 16, 1872. 


NAMES WANTED. 


" 
The following counter-petition is now open for 

signature at Tae Inpex Office ln Toledo. It will be 

forwarded to Congress as soon as the proper time 

shall arrive :— 

COUNTER-PETITION, 

To the Honorable the Senate and Housa of Representatices in 

Congress Assembled ; 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, respect- 
fully and earneer!y aak your honorable hodles to proserve In- 
violate the great gu&rantees of religions liberty now con- 
talned in the Constitution of the United Btates, and to dis- 
mies all p^titions anaking yon to adopt measures foramondiag 
sald Constitution by Incorporating lu it a recognition of “God 
aa the source of all authority and power in civi] government,” 
and of " the Lord Jesus Christ as the Raler among the Na- 
tione, and hle revoaled will aa of supreme authority," We 
protest against auch proposed amendmente às an attempt to 
ravolutionize tbe government of the United States, and to 
overthrow the great principles of complete religious liberty 
and the complete reparation of Oburch and State on which it 
was established by ita original founders. 


Bend your own name, and as many other names na 
possibla, authorizing me to append them to the above 
counter-petition, Roll up the list to thousands and 
tens of thousands of names, Let such a protest be 
heard as sball put a speedy end to this fanatical at- 
tempt to subvert the fundamental principles of this 
Address 

FRANUIS E. ABBOT, 
Editor of Tae INDEX, 
Toledo, O. 


free republic. 


A lady of Cambridge, Mass., who ia in the habit of 
visiting the prisons, reccived a peculiarly touching 
evidence of esteem from the convicts in the Massa- 
chusettg State Prison, at Charleatown, on Monday 
last, It appears that nearly u. Monday through- 
out their season alie has brought flowers, etc., to cheer 
the gloom of the prison, and last year at Christmas 
she pave lo each privonera pretty little bouquet, The 
Warden at that time anggested that the men should 
save these if possible until the following Christmas- 
day. On Monday, during some exercise in the pria- 
on, he asked how many bad preserved the little re- 
membrance, when it was found thut one hundred and 
over had kept the faded and dried bunch of flowers 
during the twelve months of confinement. 
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People. 
[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


——"l think the Bible is the citadel to be attacked, 
for as long as the people believe It to be authoritative, 
Just so long will the under ila delusion, That shot 
should be fired until their tricks upon worde are ex- 

. The belief in the authority of the Bible says 
that Theodore Parker stands in the way of progress. 
I like the candor with which you conduct Tus In- 
DEX, I don't like the word ‘religion;' it smells of 
superstition.” 


Poices trom the 


——"You may put me down as a subscriber for 
life, which privilege will be inberited by my children 
and grand-children, Send me the volume right 
away, please," 


I have carefnlly preserved the numbers for 
this year with a view to have them bound. I am 
more than pleased with it, and heartily wish it sucs 
cesa.” 


-"I have been s faithful reader of Tue INDEX 
from its commencement, and ex to be while 
ability is mine to enjoy the intellectual.” 


Frost INoerenpenr Soriery,—The rognlar meetings of thi 
Soclely are held in (he Oogon, In (ba DOW Exrnses Ronee 
on St. Clair Btreet, opposita the Wursten Or ane Hoose, on 
panday moraluge, acl0% o'clock, The public are cordially 
to attend. 


PUBLISHEE’S NOTICES, 


Cash Pecans the Week endi 
"AA 2M 


J. T. Dickins, 50 cis,; B. Corner, fà; G. W. pe 
Treno Kfer 10 cte.: Wm. inue, $3; R. C. Spencer, 
Gilbert. Billtoz; F. Hi d. O. 
Jno. T. Lowe, $5.2; Wm. Wright, 95 cte.: A, H. ah, 
Wi; D. F, Sweetiand, $10; H. G. O, Blake, $1; Clarence eh 
ra. C, 


Georgo K 
Bender, $200 


. : H. Brobl. $3; M 
; P, H. Magnus, $2; Jno, Beattle, 10 cte. ; N. P. 
, 30 cta.; Andrew J. Davis, $4.50; Wm. Hanford, 
auefield, 80 ciw,* E. A.J. Lindsley. 81: Mra. Dar- 
mcer. 61; J. W. Gruffam. $9; W. B. Hearn, 
; J. R. Hawley, 1d cts. ; R. W. Henshaw, $3: 
Engone R. Knapp, $3; C, A. Lloyd, 1U cte.: Frank B. Raye, 

4. . Holmes, 84: R. B. Harker, $h; P. C. Turner, O cta. ; 
Rav. D. H. Montgomery, 95 cts.; James 


om 

Nichola» Bosver, $2.00; A. 8. tt 
F. Dorr, $2; Toledo Printin 

po; P, H, Bateson, $10; HL Gregn, $9; Parmer Pilleb 


C. Sh 


necer, $4; Ded. 
re, 00 cte. ; J. A. Simon, $6.50; Max Pracht, $3; 8, H. 
$1.0); O. Stiles, $2; B. L. Batley, $2.50; C. Bonsall, 
P. Barber, 83; W. B. Sherwin, bcte; Milo A. Tawna- 


P. Moo; 
Morse, 
4; M. 
send, 60 ota, 

All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as» above, and no 


other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persone whe 
do not sco (helr remitiances acknowledged withia two or 
three weeke after nanding, will please notify ns. 

N. B.—Ordere for Tracta or Single Numbers of Tun Impez 
which are not on Aand will, if of sus] amount, be otherwise 
filed to the same amount without further notico. 

— ay 


MECEIVED. 


Tumorom THE Looxrvo-OLASS, AND Waar Alten Saw TARAR, 
By Lews CARROLL, author of Alice's Adventures lu Won- 
derland.” With Fifty Hinstrations by Jonn Tung. New 
York aud London; MacWiLtAw & Co. 1874. pp. A1. 

Tus Amme. February, 187%. Jawes Borron & Co., A Lib- 
erty Bt, Now York. $5.00 yoar. 

ArrusTOW's JormwAL. Monthly Part. Woekly Numbers for 
January, 1873. ° 

Tus ATLANTIC MowTBLT. January and February, 1679. Boe- 
ton; Jamse R. Osooop & Co, $4.00 a Year. 

Tse Mancasatan Frien. December, 1871. No. 1, Pub- 
Mahed on the 1dthof esch Month, London: F.Bowrma 
Mrrro, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. Price 8d. 

Tun HERALD or HzaLTH AND Jona o» Porstosn Cor- 
rors. February, 1872, New York: Woop & Hotazoor, 
Poblivhere, 18 and 15 Laight St. $2.00 2 Year. 

Tas Nsw Cacncs INDEPENDENT AND MoxTWLY fru. 
gaanar, 1872, WELA & Mercacr, Laporte, Ind. $2.00 s 

ear. 


Man. APoemin]$Canios By FAN A. Ganren. Author's 
Edition, New Orleans. 2471. pp. 176. 

Senmons by J. L. Duntar, Plymouth Church, Milwankes, 
Milwaukee: Branino Wisconeiy Book AND Jon Panerura 
Hovex. 1871. 

SexsaTione IM THE CNUNG AND on TNE EXCHANGE: A Ser- 
mon preached In Weet Church, Boston, By C. A. Hav. 
Boston; A. Wudsame & Co., 186 Washington St. 1872. 


Cwormmanrry: lre Suvetance AND Evroexos. By W. T. 
CLasm. Printed for the Unity Chapel Congregation at the 
office of The Golden Age, No. 9 Sprace Bi, N. V. 1873. 


TesTIMONIALN TO THE MERTI of Thomas Pains. — Compiled 
by Josgrn N. Morra, Burlington, N. J.: F. L. Tavtom. 


Tas Tau ALMANAC AND PotrricAL Regrergm, 1878. "Tun 
Taisunk Association, Now York. 


Tas lunLusTaATED ANNUAL or PumEMOLOGY ano Pareto 


wowT. 187% . R. Warts, Editor of Tus PHusaNoLOI- 
Ser JOURNAL New York; Namuri R. Wetra, $599 Broad- 
way. 
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Poetry, 
oO 
[For Tur Imozx.] 

"THE PAGAN HYMN OF CLEANTHES. 


FARAFERASED BY SLUZUR WAIGBT. 


Great God, the genial canse 
That gives all Nature birth, 

“Tis mest we hymn thyself and lawe, 
Who, only, speak on earth. 


The willing worlds are roled by thes, 
For in thy mighty band 

The Gery energy they see 
That does wbat thou hast planned. 


King thus by everlasting right, 
Throagh earth and sen aod sky 
All works are tokens of thy might, 

Though folly works awry. 

For chaos, ylelding to thy relgn, 
Wilh beauty bloume to thee; 
An batefal things resist in vain 

Thy doom of harmony. 


What woe befalle the bad who shan 
The way thy wledom leade— 

To clutch thy blessings, headlong run 
The round of folly's deeds! 

Some strive to win, and starve, on fame; 
Some smother ‘neath thelr gains, 

Bome sink In sloth, or through the flame 
Of pleasures apeed (o pains. 

Great God of lightnings and of lore, 
Chase darkners from ihe soul, 

Till men below, Jike those above, 
Hymn thee from pole to pole. 


The 3udex. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1872. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


CarTTAL $100,000. 


The Association having assamed the publication of Tus 
IDR. tho Direciors have levied an uesewamont of ten per 
, nl. on each «hare for ihe yer ending Oel. 26, 1074. All fo- 
Paro éubucilptió m ure sub)cct to this auseenument. 
than tou per cent. on eich share can be iem sood Ip any une 
ear, By the original terme of eübseripilon, the Dírectore are 
rbidden tu incur any Indeb edness beyond ren. per cent, of 
the mock actually aubecritd; and thle provision will bo 
sirictly comp!lod wiih, itiv very desirable that the en ire 
wack of tbe Axsociation should be taken, and subscriptiona 
âre respectfully suliclied from ai] friends o: Free Kollzlou, 


Suarga Eton $100. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BTOCK. 


ACENOWLEDORD on last pagu, Five Hundred Share», $50,000 
Tuomas Mumyory,New Hurmuwy, lad. Quo M luv 


D. Arusa, Ji, Brooklyn, N. Y 100 


^" 
Maa. L. E. BUNT, Vun, dnd, — * Ra 100 
— — wflsuce, Uu = 25 1w 
— —, yan, v “ s Tw 
3. T. Brapr, Babeth&, Kan, " * wo 
——, Northampton, Mack, * pa 100 
Max Praocart, Cincinuat, O, bed ^ Tut 
0— —,. rm aum, 0" “ lw 
H. Heremans, Tolodu, 0, « * 10 
C, Posi, uewfleld, O., a aa Jou 
B.C. Karan, Palmyra. Mo., " » 1w 
J. O. Mauri, Indianapolis, Iud., " - m 
„T. lve, Detrolt, Mich, ^ * 100 
K. W. Meppavon,  " Teo » w0 
A. Forson, Boston, Mas, * J sw 
W.F. Hgixzs, Dayton, [UM " “ aa 
Bitan Corr, Surp'n Bridge, N. V., One n 100 
Saus Corr, — ^ * * no 
nau Nasa, Worcester, Macs. Two M 3w 
= Y Horne!laville, N. V., One m 1w 
752. 0 


— —— PE: : 
MORE PETITIONS, 


The following lists of signatures to the Counter 
Petition have been received wines our last issue. 

Mr. W. B. Hearn sends ten mimes from Cadiz, 
Ohio; Dr. S. B. S. Wilson sends eighty fromm Olathe, 
Kansas; Mr. D. Sandman sends twenty-six from 
Barre Milla, Wisconsin; Mr. P, P. Field sendy twen- 
ty-aix from Florence Heights, New Jersey; Mr H. 
L. Green senda forty-six froni Syracuse, New York : 
Mr. L. Hearn sends twenty-four from Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. N. A. C. Tabor sendy thirty-four from 
Rockford, Michigan ; Mr. Jerome Davis sends sixteen 
from Ithaca, New Tork; Mr. D.F. Sweetland sends sev- 
enteen from Hornellavil'e,New York; Dr. P. R. Jobn- 
&on sends seventeen from Bag Harbor, New York; 
Mr. N. E. Boyd reports a petition signed by twenty 
out of the thirty-one students in the Unitarian Divin- 
ity School, Cambridge, Mass. ; Mr. C. H. Richardson 
sends five names from Auburn, New York; Mr. A. A, 
Knights sends thirty-nine from Boston; Mr. C. C. 
Blocum sends thirty-seven from Anderson, Indinum 
(obtained at a lecture by Mr. B. F. Underwood); Mr. 

T. C. Anthony senda fifly-seven from some place not 
mentioned; Mr. B. F. Stamm senda thirty-three from 
Detroit, Michigan; Mr. Jefferson Cary senda twelve 


THH INDEX. 


from Houlton, Maine; Mr. Nathan Cobb sends fifty- 
two from Winneconne, Wisconsin. 

Friends who are collecting slguaturea to the coun- 
ter-petition will please send them in us soon as their 
lists are complete. But if they wish to get more names 
still, they can retain the lists until special notice is 
given in TAE INDEX. 

The effect of s single great remonstrance will self- 
evidently be so much greater than that of several 
small ones sent at different times, that we reapectful- 
ly arge those journals which are nobly co-operating 
with Tae Ixpzx in obtaining signatures to the coun- 
ter-petition to notify their readers that all lista of 
names should be sent to Toledo, in order to be for- 
warded together to Congress. For once, at least, let 
all liberals unite on a common plan, and forget every 
consideration but the beat means of making it effec- 
live, The weakness of every liberal movement hith- 
erto bas been the fatal scattering of sta fire, The old- 
fashioned broadeide of a hundred cannon has given 
place in naval warfare to the annibllating dlscharge 
ofthe one or two great guns of the iron:clad monitor. 
Let us learn by experience. Do not pepper thia new 
and dangerous bigotry with buck-shot, but crush’ it 
by a thousand-pound shell! 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


The Chicago Tribune (surely not a journal with 
any special sympathy for the viewa of Tux INDEX) 
says in its lesue of January 12:— 

A number of very worthy gentlemen, led, wo believe, by 
Judge Btrong.of the United Htates Supreme Court, are to 
meet in cynvention at Cincinnati in a few weeks, lu order 10 
take measures to ensure the adoption of an amendment to our 
Natious! Constitution, which shall (we quoie) ‘recognize 
Gud" sod “vindicate our claim to be a Christian nation,” 
When there ls su much to be done jn the worid, sa much to be 
done In. onr own country, it iaa pity to see time, and talenr, 
aud money wasted in euch an attempt as this, IF THE PRO- 
MUTERS OF Tak SCHEME PUSH THE MATTER, THEY 
CAN VERY LIKELY GET THE AMENDMENT TI!IROUGH 
BOTH CONGHKKS4 AND THE STATE LEGISLATURES; 
FOR A SHREWD POLITICIAN WOULD SEE THE DAM- 
AUK THAT MIGHT RESULT IF HE SHOULD BE MADE 
TO FIGUR« IN THE COLUMNS OF ‘THE OPPOSITION 
PRENS AS A "BLAMPHEMOUS ATHEIST WHO RE- 
FUSED TO -RECOGNIZE' His GOD," But, when this has 
been done, what good wili It uo? We shall scarcely be able 
in thie way w buy the favor of Deity, and the presence of the 
Clause iu tue Conarlintlon will pretty certainly not turn any 
unu from the errur of his waye. Far better, lisiead of "viudi- 
cadug our cnim io bu aCbristian nation" by unmeaning 
phrases, if there gentlemen voulu devo,e thelt time ta making 
thai clalun a truer one. Acts spexk louder than words, 

If a paper like the Tribuna, shrewd, practical, 
given to hard common-sense views of all subjects, 
admits a probubility of success in the Christian 
Ameadment movement, and can coolly put on record 
this opinion in the words which we have capitalized 
above, it is very clear that the same opinion, when 
expressed in Tor Inpex, Is not the mere product of 
a frothy fanaticism on our part—atill less of an eager 
desire to make a new "point" against Christianity. 
Itis rather the result of faith in the power of ideas 
and watchful observation of the times, If the whole 
body of voters in this country should be obliged to- 
morrow to vote yea or nay on the adoption of this 
Christian Amendment, without discussion or reflec- 
lion, we believe that the measure would be carried. 
Thu danger is in unreflective action j thu safeguard is 
in immediate protest. 

Apparently without perceiving the frightful evils 
that would foilow the success of thia retrograde 
“reform,” the Chicago Tribuna has yet penetration 
enough to perecive (he actual atrength of Orthodox 
sentiment in the public mind, and mildly to dissuade 
from the attempt. But the atlempt is now making, 
uid there is no prospect of its being abandoned. If 
not opposed, there is every likelihood that it will 
succeed in creating sufficient public interest in the 
project to secure its end. Once let the forty thou- 
sund clergymen of tue country become practically a 
unit in its support (a result which ig exceedingly 
probable), and who can be so blind as lo see no 
danger? Their combined iufluencs would be enor- 
mous, The religious beliefs on which the movement 
Tesla receive tlie more or less earnest 3upport of the 
Breat majority of our population, What is lo check 
uie development of à strong public opinion In favor 
or it, except the plain exposure of the evils that must 
ensue? And what is to call public attention lo auch 
an exposure but a protest so loud that its voice must 
be heard? 

Friends, the need of a vigorous remonatrance 
Amidst tüis movement seems to us 80 imperative, 
that we have scarcely patience to urge the reasons 


for it. Even the liberal Chicago Tribune appears 


Insensible to the hurricane hidden in that "ijt 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand.” What, then, 
can be expected from the average citizen? The 
Tribune sees only unmeaning phrases“ in the Evan. 
gelical creed which will prevent every honest liberal 
from taking the oath of allegiance to the Constitu. 
tion of his own country, and therefore make Evan. 
gelical Protestants alone eligible to office. Is the 
attempt to nationalize such a creed a mere toying 
with “unmeaning phrases?" Yet, without a protest, 
this attempt will pass on fo á sure success. The 
protest must be made. Will not you help to make 
it! 1f you will, then cireulate the counter-petition! 


— ¼ — — ——. 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTIORS. 


Trrover TAE LookiNG-GLA88, AND WHAT ÁLICR 
Founn THERE, (Macmillan & Co., 88 Bleecker St. 
New York), by Lewis Carroll, author of “Alice's Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,” is one of the drollest and 
most charming of recent -books for children. Theil 
lustrations by John Tenniel are capital, and excel- 
lently reflect the odd imaginations of the young 
dreamer. The little folks will go Into rapturea over 
the book, and " children of a larger growth” may be 
touched by the plaintive little poem at ita end—Price 
$2.00; for sale by H. B, Btebbina, Toledo. 

Tug WowpEkBs or Waren (Charles Scribner & 
Co., New York) ls a translation from the French of 
Gaston Tissandier by Prof. Bchele De Vere, who 
has made numerous additions to the text. It ls the 
fourth volume in the second series of the “ Illustrated 
Library of Wonders," and brims over with useful In- 
formation about the ocean, the general aystem of wa- 
ter-circulation, the action of water on continents, the 
physica! and chemical properties of water, and the 
various uses of it. Scattered through the volume are 
diagrams and other illustrations (sixty-four in all) 
afew of which possess merit as vivid representations 
of striking scenes in Nature. Nd book could be 
placed in the hands of boys and girls which would do 
more to create a taste for physical science, or to pique 
their curiosity concerning the wonders that lie hid- 
den in the commonest things. The directions for 
permanently retaining on glass the beautiful arbores: 
cent designs formed on our window-paneg by the 
crystallizations of hoar-frost (p. 101) might at this 
Benson of the year lead many df them to experiment 
for themselves, and thus stimulate & desire for natural 
knowledge which will not be satiated by mere pas- 
sive reception of it, It should not be inferred, how: 
ever, that this book is ot interest to the young alone, 
since the facts it contains will be instructive to all 
persons who have not made the subject a specialty. 
We notice (pp, 125-130) that the importance of foresta 
as regulators of the distribution of water ts especially 
insisted on; and the terrible drought of last autumn. 
followed by the still more terrible conflngrations in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, may be cited as possibly 
confirmatory evidence of the theories here presented. 
There has been unquestionably à great and wanton 
waste of woodland in all parts of the country; and 
this fact may have bad a real connection with the 
wide-apread drought of 1871. The Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Inslitu- 
tion" for the year 1869, for a copy of which we are 
indebted to the kindness of Prof. Henry, contains & 
translation of a very valuable paper by M. Becquerel, 
member of the French Institute, on“ Foresta and 
their Climatic Influence,” from which we make the 
following extract .— 

“We arrive nt the following conclusiona: t, Ex- 
tensive clearings diminish the quantity of spring or 
flowing water in a country; 2. It canüot yet be de- 
termined whether that diminution should be atiri- 
buted to the leas considerable quantity of rain which 
falls, or toa greater evaporation of the pluvial sv 
ply, or to both causes united, or to some new distri- 
bution of the water derived from rains; 3. The cultl- 
vation practised iu an arid and denuded country dis- 
sipates a part of the flowing waters; 4. In countries 
which have undergone no * in cultivation, the- 
quantity ef water In streams or from sources appears 
to be always the same; 5, Forests, while preserving 
such waters, economize and regulste their discharge; 
6. The humidity which prevails in woods and the 
function of the roots in making the soil more pervi- 
ous should be taken intocousideration ; 7, The clear- 
Ing away of forests in mountainous countries exercises 
an influence on the streams and springs in the low, 
landa, especially on the latter; B. Hence the action of 
forests upon climate is of n highly complex nature, 


The book is handsomely printed and bound. Price 


$1.50; forsale by H, 8. Stebbins, Toledo. 
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EXTERA-CHHISTIAN OR ANTI-OHRISTIAN! 

I have always thought that every man who comes 
to delleve in religion as a natural outgrowth of the 
soul of man, and in Jesus as only ita most conapicu- 
ous teacher, is bound to take what may be called an 
extra-Christian attitude, or an attitude outside the 
Christian Church and name. For If he calla him- 
self a Christian, it can only be in some historical 
mense, or in the sense of some general moral atti- 
tude which has come to bear that name—just as he 
might also call himself a Stoic But if Stolciom 
still existed as an organized sect anywhere, lt might 
involve one In the need of constant petty explana- 
tons if one assumed that name at all; and so it is 
now withthe torm “Christian.” It is used in so 
many senses that it la like a measure witha false 
bottom ; and before dealing with each man, you have 
to ascertain whether his particular peck-measure holds 
a quart or a bushel. It saves a great deal of trouble 
to adopt a simpler metric system; and only to ask 
whother a given proposition is true, and a given ac- 
ton right, without perplexing the question by ask- 
ing If it ia also “Christian.” 

Is it now necessary to go farther than this, and 
call ourselves anti-Christian? Speaking for myself 
alone, I should say not That seems a practical 
question, to be determined by the actual condition 
of things. There, for instance, is the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, certainly the most aggressive and ob- 
noxious form of Christianity. If that church were 
where it was when Philip II. signed the death-war- 
rant of the whole population of the Netherlands at a 
stroke of the pen, it would be worth while to die 
fighting actively against it; but believing as I do that 
ìt is dying of slow decline, and that it still does, 
among the poor and ignorant, a great deal of good 
to match its evil, I do not feel moved to put 
lance at rest on that issue. If thia be true of that 
great institution, it must be still more true of that 
weaker dilution of ecclesiasticism, the Protestant 
Church. Logically, thut institution is us much bound 
to persecute as was its predecessor; but people gen- 
erally ure not governed by logic, but by the spirit 
of the age, If tbe church la practically what it once 
was, let all lovers of freedom unite and wage war 
againat it; but if the resemblance is merely con- 
atructive and logical, there is less blood to be rhed, 
There are so many more important things to be done, 
I do not see the neud of putting on armor aguinst à 
mere logical implication, 

When you look at the lions and tigers in the 
transparency outside the menagerie, it seotns as if 
one should pay one's last haltdollar to see Vua 
Amburgh enter the cage, But when, on approach- 
ing, you find that the lion-iuie's chief dif- 
culty is to induce his sleepy and Loothless lions to 
got up and be tamed, you feel glad thut you can at 
least go out of the uninteresting show, without ex- 
ten charge. My chiet difflzulty is to ind am og my 
Evangelical or bigh-chureh ucquaintinees t single 
one who seems seriously anxious about the welfare 
of my soul; and as for pereeation, where ls itt 
The birth-day most conspicuously kept lu America, 
except perhaps Washington's, is that of ‘Tuomi 
Paine; anil there is scarcely any religious newspaper 
In America, I believe, so old ns Uie Bostoa Lanstiga- 
tor, This certainly docs not indicate any active spirit 
of aggression in the Christian Church, or sny for- 
midable tyranny to fight against. It is not à pero 
cuting age, I believe that our presunt organis tions 
are destined gradually to perish, but that thay ara of 
that class which pariah, us Lacky well says, “by in 
difference, not by controversy, —uoL. destroyed, but 
found obsolete und left to fads into u,. 

I see but one thing likely to break this quiet and 
give us a living antagonist, and that is the proposed 
Religious Aimenduresnit" to the Constitaavea But it 
is impossible to believe that any consilembie portiua 
of what is called "the church” will b: nid enough 
to attempt thus to play into the Lauds of their env- 
mies, In tlie foolish frunkness with which thust 
who urge this amendinent state their alma, I see uo 
trace of. Jesuitical skill, and hence n. thing very tors 
midable, In the open statement of their cali, thut 
one of their objects is to ive the nation power to 
“educate religiously,” they frankly annonce a nexa 
Ure that would hund over every child in tlie mation, 
bound band and tost, to be reared a Rowan Catholic, 
a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, às. the majority might 
prevail. "There Ís no spiritual tyrrany remaining on 
the continent of Europe so lormidable us might be 
Consistently established in America, were aia princi- 


ple once asserted In our Constitution. Once estab- 
lish thla, and a movement would be set on foot which 
would sweep away these little men of Cincinnati— 
these MclIlvaines and Mayos,—as chaff before the 
wind; and either Pope Pius would come in triumph 
to America to take his own, or elae, which is more 
likely, the contest would result in an immense 
emancipation. In that view, I wish it would come, 
but can hardly expect it. Already the few public 
men who have boen drawn into the movement—such 
as Governor Jewell of Connecticut—are withdrawing 
from it. He is wise, We bave Just seen Mr. Harlan, 
of Iowa, dropped from the U. S. Senate, after appeal- 
ing to all bis Methodist brethren for his support. 
If “the church" is foolish enough to press this meas- 
ure, it will turn against it the whole vast body who 
are now simply indifferent to its claims. American 
politicians may be bad, but they will prove in tbla 
case to be better as well ss stronger than the clergy. 
T. W. UH. 
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Ms. WOODHULL’S IDEAS. 


^f hare an inalienable, constitutional and na/ural right to 
love whom I may, to love as Jong or as shorts period as T 
ean, to cAange that lovo every day If 1 plesso; and wilh thut 
right neither you nor any law you can frame have any right to 
interfere. And I have the further right to demand « free and 
unrestricted exercise of that right, and It Is your duty not 
only to accord it, but, aa a commanity, to eee that I am pro- 
tecied In it, I trust that I am fully onderstood, for I mean 
Just (hat, and nothing Jess! . , . . II our sisters who in- 
babit Greene street and other filthy localities chousa to re- 
main iu debauch, and IH our brothers cAooss to visit (her 
there, thoy are only oxercleing the same right that we exerciae 
in remaining away, and we bavo no more right to abuse and 
condemn (Aem for exercleing their rights that way, than 
they have to abuse and condemn ns for exercising our rights 
Nay, my friends, we have only an as- 
sumed right thus to ait in Judgment over our unfortunate 
aleters, which ie tbe same right of which men have made use 
to prevent women from participation in government.“ F- 
tracts from "A Spach on tha Principles of Social Freedom," 
by Fictoria C. Woodhull. (Authorised Editon.) 

If one of "our sisters who inhabit Greene streot 
and other filthy localities" should publicly demand 
the riglits and protection so vigorously claimed by 
Mrs. Woodhull, we should, unless her case was con- 
sidered too hopeless, refer her to the Rosine or some 
kindred association for the reclamation of fullen wo- 
meu. 

Fortunately, however, Mrs. Woodliull, baving de- 
fined ber idea of “rights,” proceeds with equal per- 
spicuity and earnestness to condemn the very de- 
bauch she would protect, by reminding ua that “wo 
have a duty, and that is by our love, kindness and 
sympathy to endeavor to prevail upon them [the 
victims of debauch) to desert thous ways which we 
feel so damaging to all that ia high and pure and 
true in the relation of the sexes.” After such an un- 
equl vocal declaration of duty in the right direction— 
and the ene cited ia but one of many made by her,— 
we prefer to believe that ber theories are the result 
of mental rather than moral deficiency. Most cer- 
tuinly, if her personal character Is to be criticised, we 
must do It, as she demands, not "from a common- 
place point of view." 

Though Mr. Theodore Tilton, apparently with her 
consent, has done what he can to invite personal 
criticism, I confess to a lack of interest beyond that 
which it ls natural to feel in all human phenomena 
Lum quite willing to regard her as she suggests, as 
an honest but “deceived enthusiast.” In her ns a 
public teacher, however, and especiaily in view of 
her present (but let us hope temporary) prominence 
and influence, every member of society has an. inter- 
ust; for her public utterances are more potent to lead 
young mon into a life of debiuch than the vilest bal- 
ler performance. “Question me," she says, “of the 
grounds of my faith.” What are they? 

Her theory of society Is based upon her faith In 
“Individual Liberty ;" and she thinks her claims 
are lully establisbed by a correct development of that 
principle. Let us see, Having secured protection 
for promiscuity and prostitution, suppose some sister 
wore wretched Iban her companions chooses to 
parade the streeta with a hat on her head and shoes 
on her feet, but otherwise as naked us when she was 
born, Who shall prevent? She has learned her 
lesson, and will she not say—"I have an inalienable, 
constitutional and natural right to dress or undress 
as I may, to remain with or without a dress as long 
oras shot a period as I can, to change my dress 
every duy, and to walk the streets without a dresa if 
I plenso, My right to remain naked is as complote 
as my right to remain in debauch! My person 
ts for sale; I will advertise my wares if I choose; 
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you may avert your eyes if you wish; but you shall 
not interfere. I demand s free and unrestricted ex- 
ercise of my right, and It ls your duty not only to ac- 
cord It, but as a community to see that I am pro- 
tected in it.“ 

Buch declamatlon would be no more wild and no 
less offensive than the apeech from which I have so 
freely quoted. It would serve to illustrate the com- 
plete Woodhull development and application of the 
principle of individual liberty. The disgusting bro- 
tality of Mrs, Woodhull's demands ought to be a 
sufficient refutation of them in the minda of decent 
men and women. But let us look at her ground of 
faith again. 

Her error consists in the inability to recognize the 
close and intimate relation every member of the com- 
munity bears to society. Admitting that her indi- 
vidual rights cease the moment they begin to conflict 
with mine, and that mine are limited by those of 
others, she fuils to perceive that no one or two or 
more persous can be guilty of flagrant immorality 
and indecency without invading the rights of soclety.. 

Curiously enough, in discussing the crime of mur- 
der, she betrays lese obliquity of vision; it ia when 
she approaches the question of sexual relations that 
she becomes muddled. Hero is her statement as re- 
garda murder ;— 

^ Every person has the right to, and cap, determine for bim- 
self what he will do, even to taking the life of another. But 
it is ua true that the attacked person has tbe right to de- 
fend bie life againet such aswault. If the person succeed In 
taking the life, he thereby demonstrates (hat he le a tyrant 
who te at all timos Hable to inyade (he right to life, and that 
avory In dividual of the commonity is put in Jeopardy by the 
freedors of this person, Hence It u the duly of the govern: 
mont so to restrict the freedom of this person as (o make it 
impossibla for Lim ever again to practise auch tyranoy." 


Even this passage betrays confusion of mind; but 
overlooking its defecta, let us apply the rule here 
given in our treatment of the “ social evil." Beforo 
doing thia, however, it may bo necessary to show that 
the “social evil“ is, ike murder, a crime against s0- 
ciety. Let Mrs. Woodhull decide this difficult ques- 
tion for us. Promiscuity in sexuality is simply the 
anarchical stage of development wherein tlie pas- 
sions rule aupreme;" ít is “damaging to all that is 
high and pure and true in the relation of the sexes," 
By her owy confession, then, the very social condi- 
lion sho would protect by law i» “ anarchical,” de- 
moralizing and destructive, So much admitted, she 
Is compelled by her own theory of government to call 
for its suppression; for even Mrs. Woodhull will 
not contend that perfect individual liberty and anar- 
chy are possible in the same community, The riglita 
of every individual of the cumumalty are put in Jeop- 
urdy by the existence of what have hitherto been call- 
ed " houses of sl.[ame," Mrs. Woodhull would re- 
strain and auppresa the murderer of tlie body by the 
enforcement of law; but the destroyer of body and 
soul she would encourage by legal protection. 

Should we pursue our examination of her grounds 
of faith further, it would be easy to demonstrate an 
equal inconsistency and obliquity in her treatment of 
other phases of the social question. I have chosen 
from her many errors the ove in which she appears 
to find especial aatisfaction, and about which, if the 
constant use of italics is evidence, she is very much 
in earnest and very positive. 

In this age of platform, newspaper and pamphlet, 
it would be surprising if some trash was not spoken 
and printed; nevertheless It is amazing that one- 
whose life is pure and who on occasion can utter’ 
sentiments creditable to the warmeat heart and clear- 
est intellect, can stand up in the presence of thou- 
sands of ber fellows and without shame or reserve de- 
fend the right of any one to live a life of debaucte 
and prostitution, 

Let her take a more deliberate and thoughtful sur- 
vey of her subject, and she may yet discover that an 
individual right, independent of social relations, ls not 
possible in any community of people; and still fur- 
ther that social cesspools and social freedom are in- 
compatible. Individual liberty is impossible unless 
there is au individual integrity behind it. Rights im- 
ply dutles; the rights of society are as inalienable as 
the rights uf the Individual, and its duties are equal- 
ly imperative, 

In conclusion, let me repeat that with Mrs, Wood 
hull's personal character I have nothing io do. Be. 
far as I am able, I will separate the sinner from the 
sip, and think kindly of hor; but as a professed re- 
former, a professed expounder of liberty, she ia m 
proper subject for severe reprobation and cen- 


sure by all lovers of true liberty and good morals. 
R. P. H. 
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"What think pe of Christ Y Marrugw xxii; d. 


Last Sunday our attention was directed to the pre- 
liminary inquiry as to the trustworthiness of the 
New Testament and Tradition, from which alone we 
derive our knowledge of Christ. Finuing these 
sources to be, both of them, hopelessly mixed up 
with falsehood and superstition, we are driven to 
conjecture how much genuine history they contain, 
and tax our own Imagination in determining between 
what is falso and true in the documents before us. 

My efforts this morning will be directed towards 
the discovery of some principle which ought to guide 
us In our attempt to answer the questlon, “What 
think ye of Christ!” Have weany broad facts that no 
reasonable person would dispute, on which to build 
op à consistent outline of the history and character 
before us? If it should appear illogical to accept one 
part and to reject another part of these Gospel narra- 
tives, we can only meet the objector by saying that we 
musi treat the New Testament exactly as we would 
treat any other ancient book which professed to give 
us history, and yet contained much that was fictitious. 
No one calls in question the fairness or the logic of 
this arbitrary selection, when applied to other books ; 
indeed it is the prevailing custom among scholars in 
our day to exercise this sifting faculty upon wer 
works which had heretofore remained unquestioned, 
In the first place we should put clearly before our 
minds the broad facts which no reasonable person 
would question, and then measure the probability or 
the improbability of any statement about Jesus by its 
consistency with those fundamental facts. 

These facts are few in number, and, if we accept 
anything at al! from the Christian records, we cannot 
well accept less, namely, that a man named Jesus, 
elso called Christ, was born in Judæa at the begin- 
ning of our era; that he was remarkably kind and 
goon, of simple habits and unsullied purity ; that he 

e & teacher of religion, and op; the chief 
pau scribes and Pharisees of his time; that either 
eor bis followers made a claim that he was the 
Messiah, and to tbat extent he would become ob. 
noxious to the Roman empire; that his religious ad- 
versuries, the chief priests, had no power to put him 
to death legally for his revolutionary religious idens, 
and so they compassed his condemmation and death 
by an accusation before the Roman Governor that he 
claimed to be King of the Jews. For had not Jesua 
opposed the priests, they would not have taken any 
notice of bis claim to be the Messiah, And had not 
nome auch claim been made by him or for him, the 
Romsn Governor would never have taken any notice 
of his attack upon the Jewish customs, 

Now what manner of man was this? His fate, his 
misfortunes, nre his credentials. To have become 
the object of priestly persecution and to have held 
out until death,—not to have weakly recanted, nor 
to have fled from the consequences of his temerity,— 
are sure and unmistakable signos of his greatness of 
soul If we knew nothing more of him than this, 
this by itself would entitle Jesus to our highest 
esteem. It is moreover the key to his whole cha- 
Tacter, and furnishes ns with the surest possible test 
by which to measure. the tnith or falsehood of what 
has been said or written ubout him. He was there- 
fore at all events earnestly religious, a haler of 
Priestiy tyranny, & bold reformer, and unflinching 
martyr. But we have one more unquestioned fact 
before us, namely, the fact of his influence. He did 
certainly eu in bringing over to his own viewa 
many of his countrymen, or else he would not have 
excited . His success was the head and 
front of offending. And this gives us some 
guarantee that he understood human nature; that 
not only his plaiuness of speech, but also hia clear- 
ness of thought, qualified him to become a popular 
teacher. Tho poor in his day bad the gospel 
preached to them, and the common people heard bim 
gladly, He must have been gifted largely with what 
we call "common sense," and have exerc! it freely 
In dealing with the religious rites and doctrines of 
hia time, or else he could not have been listened to, 
This will be another test of the truth or falsehood of 
pasagos in which very unwise sayings are attributed 

Nor was his influence limited to bis life on earth. 
Although only about tbirty 7 — of age when he 
was cruci e had said and done enough to make 
his memory immortal, to establish one of the most 
important of the religions of the world. No one 
who had not really led a good life could have been 
the founder of Christianly; no one who had not 
been eminently pure and honorable and kind could 
have ever reac d the pinnacle of worsblp on which 
the hearts and minds of nearly all Christendom have 
placed him. This too is a test by which we may 
"very nearly get at the truth. or detect the falsehood 
in the narratives of his life. But inasmuch as per- 
fect and minute consistency ia not to be found in any 
human being uninterruptedly from the cradle to the 
grave, we must on the other hand beware of drawing 
too much an ideal Christ instead of seeking to know 
what he actually was. It will not altogether do to 
reject every blemish which the records bave left upon 
his character, hls teaching, his example, These 
blemishes tend rather to confirm their testimony 


han to weaken it, whenever they 
— degree of inconsistency. Te 
then, that we on 
M; ned faeta M teats of the truth or falsehood 


wedo not mean to draw s hard-and-[ast line 
222 be over-stepped, but only to bear in mind that 
these facts are the only ground we have to go Jesus 
the only basis on which to form our estimate of Jesus 
at all, and therefore they must, in every step of our 
inquiry, be scrupulously regarded. -— 

In testing by these facis the primary doctrine 
Orthodox Christendom that Jesus waa the Almighty 
God incarnate in homan form, the fret thing that 
strikes us is that, ezaedy in wo far as Jesus appeared, 
lived and died a» a man, suffering himself to WEM 
all the ordinary and eztraordinary vicissitudes of ħu- 
man life, just so far—if he was God—tsas God impos- 
ing upon and deceiving his own creatures. 

Tt sounds even blasphemous to say this; but it ls 
not ] who say it, but the Orthodox who cowpel ua 
to come to no other conclusion. They say that, if 
he was not God, he was an impostor; we aay that, 
if there was imposture at all, which we deny, It 
would have been pructised upon men by his being 
God and yet seeming to be only man. It is an estab- 
lished fact that every one around him in Galilee 
and Judes took him fora man,—a man, it may be, 
endowed with miraculous powers, but powers shared 
in by others of his conlemporurics. These miraculous 
powers, in which of course we utterly disbelieve, are 
at al) events ascribed in like manner te other men, 
and therefore did not avail to disclose to hla contem- 
poraries the Godhead of Jesus. If he was good be- 

ond all human goodness, stil] the men of his ume 

new it only for Auman ess, and were not in 
the least degree enlightened by it as to the divine or 
God-natore of Christ Not one man, woman, or 
child in all that land ever dreamed that he was God; 
not his own father and mother, nor hia brethren and 
sisters, nor his nearest and dearest disciples believed 
auch a thing fora moment; or they could not have 
forsaken him and fled at the very firat breath of real 
danger of being identified with him. They would 
have rushed to him for shelter instead. e chief 
priests and scribes, the Roman centurions, Pilate and 
Herod, and every person named in the narratives 
took him for a man, and nothiug more. Then, i 
say, these broad facts of his history drive us into one 
of these two positiona—elther that he was really and 
only what every one thought he was, a man only 
a 3n y! waa aleo the Almighty God; God 
waa ly imposing upon his own creatures, 
hiding t the real truth frum them, and suffering them 
to offer outrage and insult to their own creator in 
disguise, The record never tella us that Jesus said 
he was God; they do tell us that Jesus prayed to 
God like other men, and called him "My God and 
my Father" and besought him to rescue him from 
his persecutors, nobly yielding at the last in those 
eternal words of cou and devotion, —"Neverthe- 
leas, not my will, but thine, be done.“ On the 
croas he breathes forth the divinest words which 
ever fell from mortal lips: Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do." But if Jesus were 
all this time Almighty God, and m knowing that 
he was God, pretended to be only man, it wes an 
imposture as unpardonable as it was gigantic. No 
falsehood of man ever reached the depth of such dis- 
simulation aa this, Aguin, I say, it is you Christians 
who by implication call one of the world's noblest 
men an impostor, It is not I. My deep reverence 
for Jesus, inspired as it is by his being transparent 
in thought, and word, and don and truthful unto 

eath, rouses my indignation at your unconscious 
blasphemy, when you would fain tell us that Jesus 
was only acting a part; that, amidst all his agony of 
human fear and the bitter pains of physical and men- 
tal crucifixion, he was exulting secretly in the know- 
ledge that he could not really die, and that in a day 
or two his wounds would be healed, aod his human 
body restored to him as before, Out upon such an 
insult to God, such a mockery of man! I think that 
imposture is nearly played out, At all eventa the 
broad facts already apo en of stand in everlastin 
contradiction to the Church's belief in the Godhead 
of Christ. Buch monstrosities as these would never 
have appeared among human beliefs at all, had it not 
been for the fundamental sasumption that God is not 
a moral being, that be is under no obligation to his 
own eternal laws of Right; under no obligation to 
his creatures; that he may do without shame or word 
of reproach from us whom he has made, that which 
his own voice within ua bids us sbhor, To this It is 
owing that many sayings in the bistory of Jesus, 
which Christians would shrink from saying them- 
selves, —4 readily excuse on the ground that he was 
a God, and might do aa he pleased; that it was not 
wrong in him, for instance, to treat his mother with 
a studied Indifference, nor to use barah invective 
against his clerical opponents, because he was auper- 
human, 

The next claim made for Jesus which we must test 
by the unquestioned facta ia the claim of Messiah- 
ship, It is a fact beyond all dispute that the Measiah 
or Christ, for whom the Jewish nation had been 
so long wailing, was in almost every particular the 
exact opposite of what Jesus of Nazareth really was. 
Without examining the so-called Messianic prophe- 
ciea, for which we have no time, we are justi in 
inferring from their general tone that the Messiah 
waa ex to be the temporal sovereign and de- 
liverer of the Jewish people, was to rescue them 
from Roman vassalage, to conquer for them all their 


enemies and to place them asa nation at the head of 
the world. To give but one or two specimens of 


Messianic prophecy, there is the 110th Psalm, said 


said unto my Lord, Bit thou on my right hand tili I 
make thy foes thy foot-stool,” In the 5th and êth 
verses of that Psalm, we concerning the Mes. 
siah—"The Lord at thy right hand shall wound even 
kings in the day of his wrath. He shall judge 
the heathen, he shall fill the places with the 
bodies; he shall wound the heads over many coun. 
tries“ Such a picture of a blood-stained warrior can 
hardly belong to the meek and lowly Jesus of Nam. 
reth. Again, take a favorite chapter selected by the 
Church 3 reading in Pas#ion-week, the 63d of 
Isaiah :—"W ho is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, thia that is glorious 
in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of his 
strengt I that speak in righteouaness, mighty to 
gave, Wherefore art thou red in thy apparel, and 
thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine. 
? [have trodden the wine-press alone, and of 
the people there was none with me"—(a triumphant 
text for the bellevers in the Atonement if it only 
stopped there, but read on),—"for I will tread them 
in mine anger, and trample them in my fury, and 
their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, 
and I will stain all my raiment.” 

Buch passages, and there are more of them, show 
the impoasibility of believing that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah ex by the Jews, He was indeed not the 
Christ in the legitimate ecnse of the word, as under- 
stood by the people of his own times. If, driven 
from that position, the Orthodox urge that be was 
the Christ in the sense of being the anointed, or ap- 
polnted, messenger of God, then we can only say that 
he was one out of many Christs, that every man has 
his definite mission in the world to which be has 
been called by the regular and constant Providence 
of God, and each in turn is in this sense a Christ. 
But this in only playing with worda, and we may be 
very sure that, in the time of Jesus, only one broed 
signification—namely, that of a temporal ruler and àe- 
liverer—was attached to the name of Messiah or 
Christ. Now what light is thrown upon this claim 
by the facts? 

Nothing can be clearer. The Jews saw that Jesus 
was not the Messiah they were looking for, or they 
would thankfully have welcomed and obeyed him. 
The Romans proved that be was pot that ag gg | 

tting bim to death at the request of the Jews, lt 

s even reported of Jesus that he said—" My kingdom 
is not of this world? whereas the kingdom of the 
true Messiab was of this world alone, Even his dis- 
ciples after his death admitted that they bad been de- 
— in their expectations, sayiug, " We trusted that 
it had been he which should have redeemed Iamel, 
but now this ls the third duy sincs be was crucified. 

An important question here arises, how far Jesus 
himself originated or sanctioned the application to 
himself of thia title, Christ, The records on this 
point are hopelessly at variance, but in the firat three 

pels he is reported aa only acknowledging the 
title at the very close of his ministry, and that only 
in secret to bis disciples. In the fourth gospel he is 
represented as being recognized as the Messiah from 
the very beginning by Jobn the Baptist and by the 
people ol'Bamaria, and as arguing in proof of it pub- 
icly before the people from first to last. 

I one so simple-minded, modest and epiritual as be 
was ever yielded to the temptation of assuming auch 
a lofty and imperious title, it could only have been 
in consequence of the perpetual disparagement, ob- 
loquy und contempt which he received at the handa 
of the hierarchy iu Judæa. It is of the very essence 
of abuse which comes trom people who do not com- 
mand our respect, to make us proud and conceited, 
to generate all sorts of vain fancies about our worth, 
our position, and our mission; whereas our real suc 
ceases ever tend to make us more and more low] y,more 
diſhdent, more intense in our efforts to do good. The 
ancers of the Pharieves and chief priests nay have 
thus swelled the bosom of Jesus with personal and 
ambitious thoughts, while the gratitude of those to 
whom he hed been good and kind would overwhelm 
him with bnmility, and lead him to say to each one 
in turn, Go thy way, and see thou tell no man.“ We 
shall find it so ourselves. Unjust depreciation kin- 
dies concelt, while every acknowledyment of service 
actually rendered only inakes us humble and lowly, 
and long to do more. 

Only on such ground as this, can we conceive it 
possible that Jesus allowed himself to be called Mes- 
siah or Christ, if he ever did so at all; and even then 
he would only do so In a sense new and altogether 
unintelligible alike toa Caiaphas and a Pontius Pi- 
late, lt is, however, open to a considerable doubt 
whether the story of his claim to the Messiahship 
waa not originated mythically out of the false charge 
preferred nst him by the Banhedrim of siming at 
à civil revolution. The name of Christ was not st- 
tacbed to the inscription on the cross, said to be 
written by Pilate, although he did not acruple to de- 
scribe him as the king of the Jews. 

Collateral history tells us that there were others 
besides Jesus who assumed the title and aimed nt the 
dignity and powers of Messinhship; but all of these 
were political agitators, And this brings us to reflect 
thal there is not a single one out of all the high claime 
set forth by the devotees of Jesus, that has not its 
parallel eleew bere. 

Is it claimed that he was Almighty God incarnate? 
The second person of the Hindu trial, Vishnu, bad 
been incarnate nine times over before Jesus was born, 
In like manner the Buddhists deined the founder of 
their faith, and believe him to be perpetually incarnate 
in the Grand Liama of Thibet, 

Ig it claimed that Jesus was miraculously born 
without a human father? Not to refer to Pagan my- 
tholo, , the New ‘Testament itself teils us ot n Mel- 
— who was horn without eicher father or moth- 


— 


ar, without descent, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life. d 

Is it claimed that Jesus wrought miracles? The 
New Testament itself describes Jesus as acknow- 
ledging that the sons of the Pharisees had similar pow- 
er, and no recorded miracle of Jesus could surpass the 
exuberant marvels of the exploits of Moses in the 
wilderness or those of Elisha, whose dead bones, itis 
said, restored a dead man to life. 

Is it ciaimed that Jesus was absolutely without sin? 
The same has been said of Sikya muni, and by Je- 
sus himself of Nnthaniel,—" Behold un Israelite in- 
deed, in whom is no guile." Of David, even, it is 
written that he was a man after God's own heart; of 
Job it is said that " he was perfect and upright, one 
that feared God and eschewed evil." And these ver 
words are ascribed to Jehovah —" Hast thou consid- 
ered my servant Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth, a perfect and an upright man!“ And in the 
midst of agonies far surpassing those of Jesus’ last 
hours, it is also said of Job ;—" In all this Job sinned 
not, nor charged God with folly.” . 

Is it claimed that Jesus rose again from the dead 
the third day? What is that beside the marvel of 
Elijah, who went up alive into the sky in a chariot 
with horses of fire? 

Is it claimed that he alone taught man his duty to 
man and to God? He does but quote the noblest say- 
Ings from the ancient Jewish scriptures, and we now 
know that the same eternal lessons were known to 
socalled heathen sages long before the birth of 
Christ, 

It is true, my friends, that on every hand we find 
parallels for all that we were once accustomed Lo be- 
lieve to be peculiar to Jesus of Nazareth, and from 
this fact we can only draw the conclusion that, if he 
were proved to be God by these tokens, others be- 
sides him must take their places on the throne of 
Deity, and our religion once more must degenerate 
into Polytheism. But if all these pretensions are 
alike untrue, then Jesus must take rank among the 
noblest and best of men, if you will ; but man he is, 
and only man, helping us a thousand times more, both 
by his precepts and his example, than if he had been 
God. For otherwise, were he more than man, we 
could iever hope to imitate his greatness; and to 

call his goodness in that case “ virtue" would be only 
to desecrate the most precious word which we can 
take upon our lips. 
8 —— 

We invite attention to the subjoined article from the 

Christian Statesman, published fortnightly at Phila- 
delphia in the interest of the Christian Amendment 
movement. Note well the confident tone that per- 
vades it, and the plausible professions of submission 
to the government under all contingencies, Would 
it carry out these professions, if the Chinese should 
become the majority in America and make this a 
Buddhist government? Wedoubtit. But there is an 
abuse of government to which ffeemen, at least, 
will never subinit. We owe allegiance to this gov- 
ernment so long as it is a free government--not a 
day longer. The “National Association" seeks to 
destroy its freedom. Tha success of this movement 
would be the concentration of all political power tn the 
ands of an intolerant church party. Such success is 
an impossibility. But the impossibility lies in the 
certainty that the freemen of America would rise in 
arms as one man, before they would suffer ecclesiasti- 
cal ambition to plant its foot upon their necks. We 
deprecate strife, but we believe in self-defence; and we 
have no self more dear to defend than the liberty of 
Man. 


- - —— - 

[The following morceauz, sent by a friend, are quite 
too good for us to steal the credit of thein,—Ep.] 

The Boston Znrestigetor in a recent issue speaks 
editorially of "the great cause of civil and religious 
liberty." We fear it bas thereby fatally exposed it- 
self to a sharp attack from the Christian Register for 
inconsistency. For according to the hair splitting 
logic of the Register, must not the Jurestigator editor 
now be called a “ Religionist *" 


Rev. James Freeman Clark, in his recent sermon 
in Boston on Mr. [lepworth’s secession from Unitari- 
anism, nays that he “dislikes radicalism and thinks 
that it is following n false. path, which will end ina 
squirrei-trick and run up a tree;" yet adds that he 
* likes radicals and thinks that they are doing a good 
work,” — Probably because he likes the nuts which 
they bring down from the trees, It certainly is more 
comfortable to cat the nuts afler they have been 
brought out by others into the broad highway than 
to run the risks of exploring thickets and climbing 
trees to gather them. Yet after all there is not a lit- 
tle pleasure in the heroic adventures of the pioneer; 
and itis something to have the nuls at first hand. 
Moreover, as a frieud very justly adds, there is very 
high Orthodox authority for spiritual tree-climbing, 
namely,— 


“ Zaccheus he 

Did climb the tree 

His Lord to see ;"— 
And why shouldn't we? 
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TRB- IN Dex. 


A CLEAR-SIGHTED ANTAGONIST. 


[From the Philadelphia CAriatian Statesman of Jan. 15—the 
organ of the “ National Association’ which seeks to secure 
the Christian Amendment of the U. 8, Constitution. 


Tue INpEx, edited by Francis E. Abbot and pub- 
lished at Toledo, Ohio, is the organ of the extreme 
radical or destructive school of unbelievers, who re- 
fuse, what Mr. Tilton and other infidels claim, the 
name“ Christian," nnd seek not to reform Christian- 
ity, but to substitute“ Free Religion“ in its stead. 
Its position may be understood from its leading edi- 
torial in the number for the 6th inst., entitled“ The 
Impeachment of Christianity." The indictment is 
lodged "in the name of human intelligence," because 
the Christian religion is“ the great organized super- 
stition of the western world, the great enemy of sci- 
ence and the greatest stumbling block in the pathway 
of civilization, inasmuch as it withdraws attention 
from the natural affairs of this life, concentrates all 
earnest thouglit on a future life, makes a merit of neg- 
leet of this world's riches in order to ‘lay up treas- 
ures in heaven,’ and frowns on active enterprise as 
a dangerous devotion to ' carr al things.’ The indict- 
ment is urged further "in the name of human vir- 
tue," because Christianity teaches “that the virtue of 
the Savior can be a substitute for the virtue of the 
suved, that merit and demerit do not belong to the 
individual, but can be transferred like a garment from 
back to back in the name of the human heart, be- 
cause it requires thatal! natural affections shall be sub- 
ordinated to an unnatural love of Christ ;" "in the name 
of human freedom, because it sets up a despotic uu- 
thority, which, whether as Church, 43 Bible, or as 
Christ, makes man a slave in his very soul; because 
it has always allied itself with despotism in civil gov- 
ernment; because, as Catholicism, it has been an un- 
mitigated spiritual and temporal tyranny, from which 
many centuries of constant struggle have to-day only 
partially cmancipated the world, and because, as Prot- 
estantism, it has been an unmitigated spiritual tyran- 
ny, and is even now plotting in this free republic to 
re-establish itself as a temporal nr also.” 

The adversary who thus frankly lifts his visor 
couches his lance against the proposed Religious 
Amendment. In the same issue is published a long 
discourse read by Mr. Abbot to a congregation of 
free-thinkers ou Subbath, December 24th. The 
speaker read the cail and signatures in full, and 
said :— 

"This whole document i» prepared with consummate ability, 
und shows a thorough knowledge of (he state of the average 
Prowstant miod, Uoprepared as the Protesiant public may 
be to-day to carry out the plans of this Convention, there is 
little or nothing in the Call ef that any thoroughly orthodox 
believer would venture to dissent from. Ji does but state the 
commonplaces of his creed, as appl ed to government, It docs 
but lay down coosccurively aud clearly the propositions to 
which he listens with acquiescenee every Sunday. ‘The sin- 
gularity of the Call does not lie iu tis enunciation of any novel 
principles or ideas, but aolely in the arowal of a purpose to 
carry old, universally accepted doctrines into practice. The 
frst three paragraphs of the Call would be immediately arront- 
ed to by nine orthodox believers in every ten, even here in 
America; the dissent would begin to be beard ai rhe fourth and 
last paragraph, "They are not. prepared as yet for such n mep 
as it proposes. Hence Jeny thatthe document has been drawn 
up with consummate ability—with admirable shrewdness, sa- 
nelly and tact, Ii first reheurses with soberness the ABU 
of the Proiestant. Christian Gospel, receiving the listener's 
spontaneous assenti: it then simply summons him to get ont 
bis admitted convictions, and «quare bis conduct with his pro- 
lJoessione, Thie is the gist of the Call. It states conceded 
premises, and simply draws out theireouclusion. It takes the 
Christian public at fis word, and quietly demands performance 
of it, It rec,tes the Christian catechism concerning govern- 
ment, and eimply enjoius obedience to it. Thatie sll, But 
8 is terrible power latent in its simple logic, as events will 
show. 

Now I believe that thisCall fitly expresses the character of 
the movement from which ft has proceeded, I betieve that this 
movement is the most honest, the most. earnest, tbe must log- 
ical, and therefore the most formidable, of all movements now 
carrying oo within the limits of the Christian Church of thia 
coumry. fitis exceedingly impolitic. in one sense of the word, 
for it must, in proportion to lis sicerss, excite intense opposi- 
tien by be very opennoss, but impolicy is meyer i o aiit of hy- 
pocries, It ie also exceedingiy inna ical; bus Taunticisin 
merely means intense devotion to ideas which you and L donot 
believe in, Every man of jutense convictions Js à fanatic to 
ml who disagree with him. The men whoare atthe bottom of 
this movement muat be grimly und dangerotely in earnest, 
devotees of their ideas, .. . Í doubt noc there are many cool- 
er-headed Christians who would bold these fanaties back, and 
advise à more wary and moderate course; but, widely as 1 dit 
Ter from inem, and steroly as Ewonld oppose thom, b yet respect 
the earnestness which despises cautivn, and the sinjrleness of 
purpuse Which deiests a duubletaced eapediency, atis these 
un -aid-out Christians who propose not t0 wail to conver, Iu- 
da, but doitownb o Chrisininize America and extirpate the 
lieatlenteum at their own door, who mean to waste no rime on 
the mere ouiworks of ihe enemy, but to attack bim in his very 
stronghold, that excite in my own mind, 1 confess, a semi- 
meni ol personal respect that I cannot feel towards the colder 
blooded Chiristinns whose faith ix tecble enough 10 eave them 
frou euch tanatieism. There je a dash of heroism abont this 
rash assanit vn tie very enadel of American liberty thui com- 
mands my sdiniration, even while it fires every instinct ond 
suergy of testetance. Who ibere men are that are the leading 
spirus of the movement, do not kuow; but I suspect that the 
tiled egere of ihe Call are not iis veal originators, Me thie 
fe li may, they are men in earnest, who deserve to be inet in 
eurnesi; aud what L have to say will be said ju earnest, 


lt is a satisfuction to have debate carried down at 
once to the principles by which it must at the lust be 
decided. Mr. Abbot sees, as all clear sighted iutidels 
see, that this movement arises logically from the trst 
principles of the Christian religion, It utters the 
dogma or no party or seet, but the universally recog- 
nized teachings of Christianity, Every Christian 
must, in consistency, favor it. It Mas no legitimate 
opponents except among the votaries of tree religion. 
"is Mr. Abbot strives to make plainer still by suy- 
ing: "Let me say that 1 regard this proposed change 
in the Constitution as distinctively a Christian 
Amendment, It sims to make the nation a professed- 
ly Christian nation, and the government a pro- 
feseedly Christiun government; und it aims to do 
this by the express recognition in the National 
Constitution of distinctively Christian ideas," Exact- 
ly; and to that surely no Christian can object. We 
welcome Tux INDEX asa valuable helper in our work. 


= 
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It will assist powerfully in arousing Christian peo- 
ple to a sense of the propriety and necessity of this 
amendment, 

As n clear statement of the fundamental principles 
of the movement, the following paragraphs have 
never been surpassed :— 


“The very first words of the Call I have read to you aren bold 
dental of the fret principles of American liberty, ‘Govenx- 
MENTISINSTITUTED FOR MAN. Note the words. For Man, 
not by Man! Yet the Declaration of Independence proclalma 
that, * To secure these [kumun] rights, gorernments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving thetr just powers from the consent 
of the governed” The very first ford, thot, vf this Christian 
cal! are a repudiat!on of free government, a confession of tren- 
son tothe Republic. 

** But I pass on, and will read further still. ‘1. A nation ia 
the creature of God. 2. It is clothed with authority derived 
from God, 3. It is under the dominion of Jesus Christ, the 
appointed Rulerof nations, 4. It Is subject to the Bible, the 
special revelation of the moral law,’ Here are four immeaenr- 
able, unfathomable falsehoods. On the contrary, 1. A nation 
ia n creature of Mun, 2. It is clothed with no authority not 
derived from Man himself. 3. It is not under the dominion 
of Jeeus Christ or any other ueurper, 4. It 1s no more sub- 
75 to the Bible than it ia to the Koran or the Book of 

urmon. These counter-propoeitions are all implied in the 
saying of the Declaration of Independence that governments 
‘derive 1 pr powers from the consent of the governed,’ 
The proposed amendment involves the overthrow of the Do- 
claration of Independence root und branch, and the erection 
in ite stead of the dismal catechiem of the Westminster 
Assembly as the law of the land.“ 


The historical error involved in the writer's allu- 
sions to the Declaration of Independence, and the 
unfairness of his imputation that our movement is 
inimical to liberty, we shall expose at another time. 
Finally we quote his exposition of the inspiring cause 
of the movement :— 


“The list of appended signatures is the most alarming fea- 
lure of the case. Hore ja a body of men, all distinguished In 
their various walks of life, all educated, all influential, all rep- 
resentative. Governors and Ex-Governors, Judges, and 
other officials, Presidents and Professors, Bishops and cler- 
ge there men do not know what a terrible aphenval of 
this country they are in danger of producing. They areswept 
into this movement by causes deeper than they comprehend, 
and know nothing Of the true nature of the oneasiness which 
makes them join it, They little pue that Christianity 
feels itself desperately endangered in this country, and that 
this is a wild effort at self-preservation. The real causes of 
the movement are the alarm felt by good, bonest Christiana 
at the rapid spread of liberal ideas, and their own conscious 
inability to cope with them by argument and scholarship, 
Hence, asa last resort, they look to the inflnence of a civil 
government made Christian to siny the flood of infidelity.” 


Tux INDEX has, we presume, a considerable circu- 
lation iu Cincinnati. If its readers share its spirit, 
will follow its logic, and can gather the necessary force, 
they will suppress the approaching convention, at 
every hazard. Hear its subtle appeal to the worst 
passions of men :— 


“I am uo lover of the spirit. which hastily appeals to 
force ss the arbiter of controversy, 1 would oppose the 
adoption of any such ‘amendment,’ by every pescon We menna 
which could be devised, But if Christian bi 
ing the spirit of Secession, should open fice 
Sumter, aud shonld succeed with mad fanaticism in des- 
ng the constitutional guarantees of our religious bbe: 
. it could be met in no other way than the Rebels would 
have been met, in case they had captured Washington, 
amended the Constitution to sult themselves, and seized 
upon the whole machinery of our gover: 
North have submitted even in this dire extrem 


would have fonght as never before toconquer back | 
ed freedom. So shonld it be now, We must re 
mad attempts al any cost, We can never submit 10 
the murder of Liberty. We mast defend her—peaceably if we 
cau, forcibly if we must, We mast make the reign of ecclesi- 
astical despotism on this continent impossible. Rather that 
see that day dawn upon us, every man who loves freedom and 
civilization and the integrity uf the human soul will shoulder 
his muskel. and march to his death as willingly aw 10a 
and joyous feast. Better that oir gutters should run red with 
blood, and our chies be lald more low than poor Chicago in 
ashes and utter roip. than that thus the hope of humanity 
should be qnenched in a worse than Tartarean gloom, For 
one, there fs no -acrifico ro extreme, no fate so terrible. that 
1 would not rather meet, than behold the glory of this Great 
Kepabiic thas &natched. like a star from heaven, and the 
bloody banner of the Cross waving from the dome of the Cap- 
itol where now standa, benigu and pure, the goddess of Uni- 
versal Liberty." 


Mark the man! He will not submit even to the 
peaceable and orderly decision of the nation itself, 
acting according to its own Constitution! Rather then 
live under a government calling itself Christian, he 
would dic resisting the declaration. For him, then, 
this is not a question for debate, Debate implies an 
arena from which force is excluded. Truth, speaking 
to conscience and reason, is the only arbiter. From 
this tribunal he has already appealed. Logically, he 
ought to prosecute it at once with bludgeons and 
paving stones, whenever he dares. We ure not of 
this spirit. We submit our cause to be decided by 
argument. Ifthe people of this country should de- 
cide to blot out every trace of Christian influence from 
our government, we will dissent, we will argue and 
labor and pray for its reformation, but we will not 
rebel. We wall expect the sime submission from others, 
when the nation declares itself Christian. |The italics 
are ours.— Ep. INpkx.] Has not Secession and its fail- 
mre taught us that a nation is sovereign, and that 
the individual has no appeal from its decisions, ex- 


cote to the power of truth and the providence of 
God? 
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Partly, therefore, through the reaction against 
these institutions, there arose, to replace the old, a 
new ideal, that of Liberty. 
bu pe with it has that been for a hundred years! 
And yet during the space of some twelve centuries— 
centuries that wrought out for us all the elements of 
our civilization,—it Was scarcely, or but faintly, pro- 
nounced; even n class of reformers like the Puritans, 
honest, brave and high-souled as any the world has 
known, cared not a button for liberty in the more 
modern sense. Time was that the words "obedience" 
und "service" made music in men's cars, Then it 
was the idealof religion to have no will of one's 
own; then the proudest nobleman professed, and 
made it matter of pride, to “serve his fief,” that is, 
his system of relations with all above and all beneath 
him; then courtesy crowned itself with the title of 
servant, and the modern gentleman, following the 
verbal forms of a departed ideal, may still subscribe 
himself the “obedient servant’ of another, Strange! 
—the title that raw Irish "help" may now refuse as 

ng, was once worn as a plume by the very 
men who made pride a grace, if nota virtue. The 
"fag" system of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, &, is a relic, 


curious to American eyes, of that old world in which 


service, whether the word or the thing, was not 
esteemed degrading, but the door to honor. How 
foreign is all this to what we boast, and without 


Liberty—what a word io 


boast may reasonably esteem, as the “spirit of the | 


age!“ For lor evil—for good and eyil—another 


; ideal has arisen; it has dominated civilization for à 
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There are great common or social ideals which 
arise In the world, are diffused, gain supremacy, und 
remain, it may be, for many centuries, ruling men at 
the very roots of their souls. The coming of such 
into existence and power is perhaps the most impor- 
tant kind of event that ever occurs on the earth. 
Compared with this, the rise of a kingdom like Prus- 
sia, or of a republic like the United States, is, to 
speak moderately, an event of secondary importance, 
Such an advent there was in the rise of Christianity; 
and all that Christianity bas done in the world, all 
its effect upon minds and morals illustrates the 
power of a common ideal to make, unmake and trans- 
form. If you would understand the past, study ite 
ideals; history is unintelligible without them, If 
you would know your owp age, study the “spirit of 
the age," its ideal, that Is. Aud especially If there 
are tokens that we live at the opening of a new 
epoch, when ancient ideals are dying, and another 
sovereign, not of the same blood, is coming to the 
throne, an inquiry into the nature of the change thus 
Boing on inust be of surpassing interest. 
£ e do indeed live at one of those turning points 
in po n From the fourth to the fifteenth century 
one ideal, represented by Catholic Christianity, but 
Pe cans within it from the eighth century another, 
embodied in the feudal system, reigned with undis- 
Dx sway in the occidental world. Copernicus, 

olumbus and Luther, the first giving to the human 
mind a new heavens, the second & new earth, the 
third a new moral poise,—put an end to that period, 
og disturbed by the crusades, the Black Death, 
and the flight of Greek learning from Constantino- 

le to the West; and two centuries later,—for pro- 
found alterations of the human mind are manifested 
but slowly,—the guiding imagination of the medieval 
world waa gone and irrecoverable. No sooner had 
it 8 than the institntions it had given rise 
to, and which to a large extend remalned,—as alu 
happens in such cases,—lost on the one hand the 


nent use in modern civilization ; 


century, and is only now beginning to be displaced 
by a second, of which also, in its trn, I shall lave 
occasion to speak. 

The ideal of liberty has its bright side and its emi- 
ut unhappily it was 
formulated in à spurious way,—chiefly in the last 
century und by Jean Jacques Rousseau; and in this 
vicious shape lias come down to our age. The doe- 
trine that thus got into vogue was substantially ns 
follows: That each individual lins by gift of Nature 
an unqualified property in himself; that he is born 


to be absolutely his own master, and to dispose of | 


himself at his own sovereign pleasure; that his indi- 
vidual will is therefore his proper guide and supreme 
law; that this natural liberty, so called, lias but one 
limitation—it should be so adjusted by each to the 


like liberty in others that he may enjoy his own | 


without encroaching on theirs; thal governtnent is a 
purely defensive expedient, designed to secure to 


each his ne possession and disposal of himself, | 
t borrows the right to accomplish even this | 


and that 
limited task only from the voluntary cousent of the 
individual parties to it, 

This doctrine, it may be observed, would be quite 
as suitable to rats us human beings. Your rat is 
quite as much wttached as a human creature can be 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of huppiness—would 
be nothing less than absolute owner of himself, would 
make his private inclination his supreme law, and 
dis; of himself at his own sovereign pleasure; 
and rat government, could these assiduous rodents 
arrive at such, would undoubtedly be designed to 
sustain each in the liberty so dear to him. That 
order of doctrine, 1 in Europe, not 
America, und made publie in Europe at a time when 
Massachusetts was ns Joyal ns London to the British 
crown,—was to be imported into this country, and to 
have a notable carver. To please and propitiate Vir- 

inia, Tbomas Jefferson was chosen to write the 

Jaration of Independence. Jetferson, who na late 
as November 2th, 1775,—five and a half months 
after the battle of Banker's Hill,—wrote thus in a 
private letter, "Believe me, dear sir, there is not in 
the British empire s man that more cordially loves 
the union with Great Britain than I do"—a "Iove" 
that included allygiance to the British erown,—had 
in the mouths intervening between that November 
and the Juve following blazed ont as a political phis 
losopher of the newest school, Setzing the oppor- 
tunity to uir la neophyte faith under auspices so un- 


* common, he proceeded, after the fashion of his tench- 


erm, to select certain. ordinary descriptions of self 
interest, common to rats and men, to endow these 
with "inalienable" rights, and to announce that civil 
society exists to no end but to ussure the said rights 
of self-interest. 
resource, and was inch endeared to many wood meu, 
during the struggle agninst slavery; t is now A en. 
ered scripture, much more sacred Lo numbers than the 


This sereed of doctrine became n | 


dry bone under ground, around. which the rootlets of 
a vine have wound and woven themselves in a 
myriad fold cumplexity of filaments; the vine could 
well live und Nourish and bear fruit without it, but 
cannot be disrupted from it without injury, Every 
community has its dry bones so embraced; and, 
whatever the rude agitator may think, the real 
thinker knows that it is u serious business to meddle 
with them, But when in the hollow of the bone 
poison is hid, and tlie rootlets have penetrated to it, 
und the leaves begin to wither and the fruit to rot by 
effect of it, then the time for Moon has come, 
and the knife should be taken in hand. The feedin, 
roots of this nation have now, it is manifest, struc 
though to the poison In Jefferson's doctrine. This 
doctrine is to-day furnishing the logic of “free love," 
and, if the premises be admitted, an unaasueraMe 
logic. It is propagating \-day a putrid ferment to 
destroy not only the most sacred of social institu- 
tions, bat the very grounds of social duty. 

Under these ciroumstances, everything admonishes 
us to return and resume the sober, constructive spirit 
of Washington, Adams, Jay, Hamilton, Ames, Os- 
good. During the gallant, but alas, ineffectual strog- 
gle of the Federalists against Jacobin politics, Rev. 
Dr. David Osgood of Medford, Mass, delivered a 
number of political discourses, so replete with sound 
judgment and just sentiment, and marked by so high 
an order of grave eloquence, that the author was 
honored with a share in that secret, cowardly vitu- 
peration which Jefferson poured out so prodigally 
upon the best men of his time. That certificate of 
character should entitle him to remembrance. Over 
this, Jefferson's. style of political speculation tri- 
umphed in what he himself vaunted as "our second 
great revolution, not inferior to the first, that of 
1800,"—a revolution of which himself was the hero 
and himself the enlogist, The hour has arrived 
when we should reverse the triumph, and, instead of 
finding n foundation in isolating self interests and 
rights of self-interest, should find it where eternal 
wisdom laid it, in connecting and commanding obli- 
gation,—the hour when rat-liberty, or such as con- 
sists in. pursuing in one's own fashlon whatever one 
esteems happiness, should be recognized as pu 
only to beasts, and only to the wild among ts, 
while it is at onec the privilege and the imperative 
vocation of human beings to put this unequivocally 
away, that, through the duty of all, and the disci- 
pline of all und productive restraints submitted vw 
by all, men may create for themselves a charter! 
and fruitful freedom, to liberate and empower them 
in head, heart and hand. 

It is undoubtedly a function of civil society to pro- 
tect individual rights, that is to say, the rights of in- 
dividual self-love. Had Jefferson said just this, and 
with the due’ qualifications, he would, so far, have 
done well. But in the first place, he ran to an nb- 
surd excess by announcing these rights us "inaliena- 
ble." Inalienable! Lf the right to life is so, this na- 
lion did a murder with every rebel shot on the field 
in our civil contest. "The right to liberty,—it 
that is inalienable, the State. commits a crime with 
avory thief sent to jail. Not only are all such rights 
qualified, conditional, alienable, but it is the express 
office of the commonwealth to affirm personal respon- 
sibility by tronting them accordingly, extending over 
them the sovereignty of moral law.  Inalienahle! 
The statement is preposterous, and only us . 
tically set at naught by the common sense of the 
community, can it fail to be mischievous. 

Again, it is not the sole function of the State to 
yrotect individual self-interest and rights of self. 
interest; and in restricting it to this, Jefferson bo- 
trayed the one exceeding, fatal vico of his political 
philosophy, Above all that, civil society has n gee: 
ductive function; itis to embody and exact the duty 
of all men to concur in porxo unitedly whatsoever is 
necessary to an honorable, fruitful, progressive social 
lite, —as, to like familiar examples, in establishing 
courts of justice, making roads, providing for educa- 
tion, Ke, Further, and more comprehensively, it ia 
to make a field and climate for the virtues of civilizi 
tien, such as constituto its lifeblood, as Industry, 
honesty, chastity and the like. In fine, its grand 
function is, in duly protecting the rights of self- 
interest, to hold them in perpen correlation with 
the social principles and social my which are sov 
ervignly imposed upon humanity by its civilizing 
genius. 

Take this point of view, and you have an answer 
to the disintegmting doctrines now getting abroad ; 


| assume Jefferson's point of view, making. private 


scriptures commonly so-called. One might compare | 


rights inalienable anil exclusive, and you have no 
answer but a fete, Does some one, male or female, 
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au 0 
to cry from the housetops, “Hear, 
— p sak 9 earth ] us a or E 
ness is interfered with by the » id a 
friend, I would say, if you are no wiag op 
1 i y, that is, to 
happiness in subordination to soit Er wane hes 
necessary laws of all human wre, 
— oni * of the very persone to whom civil society 
should supply à 2 ier - 7 * own. 
] of proceeding Y 
Al n n 1 very: rapidly and py what 
approves itself to my judgment as n sound | voles 
Pinding in the end what there is of wholesome unc 
useful in the modern ideal of liberty. ii 

J. Man has, ns T often say, i pregnaut genius, by 
the law and promise of which be is bound. [sud M 
tis distinction. Nature has endowed him 95 ex 
functions of her own maternity ; to brin "T 4 3 
ilization, with all the wealth, material and spiri a 
that belongs to it, he is brought forth by the un 
verse, That function givey s supreme lw to his being; 

- all bis duties, rights, bopes, with his entire privilege 
d price as u human soul, are rooted in it and in- 
separable from it, To subserve thet civilizing genius, 
to distinguish and enforce the obligations implied in 
it, and ao to make the necessary basia of civilization, 
government is instituted and civil aorjely exists. 

2. The matrix of civilization is social. What we are 
to each other makes us to be what weare in ourselves. 
The individual nature, taken strictly as such, is utterly 
sterile, an inhuman nature, —is what a seed buried in 
the soil would be, were the zun blotted out of the 
heavens. Isolate from earliest years a creature born 
trom the loins of humanity, und of the fruition ot 
humanity there will in him be nothing; he can be- 
come by his physical growth only a beast, wanting 
even articulate speech. Thoughts, morals, manners, 
arts, industries, lungunge. everything that distin- 

ishes human beings, comes of the relation between 
— beings. Could anything be more irrational 
than to put all this out of sight in stating the grounds 
of civil societ, 
ism, absolute 
to the one point of pro 


rly letting each other alone, 
that each may pursue happiness, rat-fashion, accord: 
ing to his own inclination—and fo rogard civil so- 
ciety as instituted only in order that the Tight to be let 
alone may be respected and sustained? And yet that 
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155 right to liberty as taking precedence of our com- 


| for ita support. 


mere criticism I | 


io set out with absolute individual- , 
ndividual liberty,—to limit social duty | 


is the doctrine which, having long dominated in poli- 


tics; is now coming to be applied to the most inti. 
mate and vitalizing of social relatims—and it is even 
Accepted by some as the type of true “radicalism. í 

3. Man being born and bound—hound by every- 
thing human j^ him—to make for himself such a 
kind of life as he has not by mere gift of Nature, it is 


important to notice that his first act, at the outset of | 


bis human career, is to put his miturnſ liberty away, 
and to accept in place of it a system of productive 
restraints and imperative duties, and with these muve- 
ured liberties, always submitted to law, while deter- 


mined in their measure by considerations of general. | 


utility, Natural liberty! Why, the institution of 


property alone takes the very ground froin beneath , 
ta 


eet, leaving it nota spot to alight on, Tnaliens- 
ble natural Werty 

horn in this community comes into the world to be 
deprived in foto of his liberty of self-disposul for the 
space of twenty-one years, two thirds the average life 
of a genemtion, One half of all human beings die, 
and never, by any legul allowance, touch that liberty 


And yet every human being | 


with so much as the tip of the finger, The first les. 
son sel to euch, and the one at whieh each is kept 60 
Jong, is the lesson of obedience; and if many were ; 


kept at it Jonger, it would be much better for them. 
Every child, Gig in being taught honesty, veracity, 
and the like, is instructed to put that liberty away, 
and substitute for it fixed obligations. You uu do 
this, and you muat nof do that, we say; and until he 
has got that mal by heart, and learned to make it 
steadfastly predominant over his natural liberty, he 
is fit for no liberty whatever. And so it is that all 
civilization aud all culture mean the sovereignty of 
obligation over inclination, and the submission, 
rather thau the supremacy, of the casual, private 
will, If, therefore, you wish to get a principle the 


most vicious possible, take that “natumai liberty" for ! 


u principle; and if you would turn the world upside 
down, emptying all civilization into the ubysses of 


beastly nature, reason from that, and apply it with : 


nucampromising logic, às a principle, 

The limit of liberty is this: Every man Nax à right 
lo do what iw right, and no other. We have been 
told of late that a class of onr "sisters" inhubiting 


vertain "filthy localities," have a right to pursue hup- | 
piness in their own way,—"a« good a right" as bers 


to live chastely and decently, The sufficient answer 
would be that, if itis right for any woman to profane 
her womunhood, then she has a right to do so; but 
neither woman nor man nor any other creature can 
have a right to do harm and wrong, any doctrine of 
liberty to the contrary notwithstanding. True, that 
strange judgment was reasoned cogently enough 
from tbe o 
there has been so much and so unwise talk; and one 


inal and indefemaible liberty, of which : 


might say to the indignant demoeratista,— You have 


prostituted the franchiae, and the sentiment is more 
respectable than the logie which forbids you to do 


the like by your homes. If every barbarian in New | 
York, because his "natural liberty" must be com- | 


promised with, bas a right to vote, even though his 
vote will tend only to sepulchre the city in infainy, 
then I see not but the said "sisters" have a right to 
do their kind of mischief\—which is perhaps little 
worse for themselves, while it does not necessarily 


i ty to make a healthy society, a well- 
. — » p ean and honorable civilization H 
and any liberty not held in submission to ae yo : 
welfare, and mate serviveable toward welfare, es 
that bas only a vicious imagination and spurious 


has a right, T bave said, to do what is right, 
— Me it done for himself and others. We nre 
bound, every one of us. to pnt away our irresponsible 
liberty as beasts, and to put obligation in the lace 
of it; and every life is inchoate save as this is dope. 
ow shall it best be effected * Shall the wisest, Assem- 
led in Congress, say, determine for every man, and 
in al) particulars, what he ought to dot "Yes, if hu- 
man life will best profit by that. T have no right to 
desire anything but the best law for my life, and no 
liberty to reject such law, no matter how or by whom 
it is got at, But here some considerations of great 
importance come in, and here we reach the whole- 
some side of the modern ideal. Social regulation, it 
has been discovered, may be overdone, while too 
much of it makes barrenness rather than fertility. 
In the first place, there is an important class of ac- 
tions not properly under the control of the will, No 
man can rightfully choose what he will think; and 
in the degree that he attempts to do so, his mental 
action becomes vicious and destructive, Thought is 
not thought unless it is a law to itself. The practi- 
cal recognition in modern times of this truth, though 
rtlal ns yet, bas been of incalculable profit to civil- 
ation, and is rightly regarded as atonce a token 
and means of progress. Agmin, the corporate com- 
munity ia fallible, it also like tbe individual ; and 
when all the ignorance and barbarism of the land is 
held to have the same title with knowledge and civ- 
ilizing mind to political function, the amount of falli- 
bility exhibited by it is likely to be liberal; a cer- 
tain trugality of civil regulation is therefore discreet. 
Farther, general and peremptory rules can never be 
flexile and adaptive enough to anticipate all thé fine 
elections of 1 an excess of them would 
therefore tend to suppress character, converting men 
into animate machines, Once more, spontaneity is 
recious. Spiritual, like physical, productivity is 
inseparable from it; room must be made for this, 
ample room. Hence social regulation, effected by 
government and law, is sane only as it is — 
sparing,—making thorough work indeed so far as it 
goes, but carefully not going too far. The modern 
mind is much imp with tlie need of that wise 
abstinence; and so far its ideal is good. 

On the other hand, suppose one should deny the 
jurisdictton of the corpomte community altogether, 
nnd make that of the individual exclusive; suppose 
he should lay it down for an absolute and universal 
winciple that each is privileged to determine for 
himself, and in all particulars, what is right. That 
were wild, Men have a life, n welfare, a productive 
function in common; they exist as moral and intelli- 
gent human beings, they have articulate speech even, 
only through the effect of their relations, their inter- 
dependence, their social complexity; and the lust 
violence is done to the truth of Nature by him who 
would regard each of them aa rounded completely in 
his separite self, and endowed with an invincible in- 
dependence. There is. no such independence; inter- 


dependence isa first law of human life; nnd it is only 


by the recognition of this, and the regulation of it, 
and an ordered integration of socicty, that the pro- 
— function of humanity ia otherwise thun abor- 
tive. 


obligatory upon all, in order that the soul of any 
mun may have its rd r fruition. There can be, 
therefore, no right of a jurisdiction exclusively indi- 
vidual—no principle in Nature to that effect. 


"No esclusive jurisdiction, then, of the social body, 
and none ef the individual. Either of them practically 
asserted as exclusive would make human nature bnr- 
ren and prohibit civilization, What then? The 
jurisdiction must be composite, partly social, partly 
individual, With respect to our broadest and strictly 
necessary relations of interdependence, it should be 
conceded to the gorporate community; while with 
respect to all others, where the interdependence Is less 
strict, and io which invariable rules could not well 
apply, it should be assigned to the individual. In 

eneral, the best modern sentiment inclines to say,— 

eave as much to the discretion of the individual as 


| 
| 


| 


' ns follows: Every 


may be without compromising social integrity and 


health. 


Spontaneity is so valuable, so essential, to , 


the finest essays of genius and the ruddiest energies | 


of enterprise and invention, that to make ample room 
for it is the part of wisdom. We hold, therefore, 
tint it is well to simplify the functions of civil so- 
ciety, and by getting just enough done thoroughly, 
surely, seasonably, to make it safe that the conceded 
jurisdiction of the individual should be liberally ex- 
tended, Bar just in proportion as social powers are 
yielded to mindlessnèsa and barbarism, this liber- 
ality becomes unsafe; there must be more governing 
in quantity to make up for the defect of quality; the 
functions of government are at once over-done and 


, insufficient; and a fluctunting, confused, desultory 


mass-despotiam sprawls over the whole field of hu- | 


man action, covering all, and usefully occupying no 
part of it. Are there no signs of a tendency to just 


, this in ourcommunity? Such a plethora of laws, and 


| never enough offuct of law ! 


| enormity! 


involve others, and threaten the hopes of the nation, 


at all in the same, nor even in a comparable degree. 
J, however, recognize a liberty to do right, not 
wrong, aud to do good, not mischief; and recognize 


The statute books burst- 
ilness, and private uaurpations wn to 
Interferences with what should be the 
allowed liberty of individual action, such as no Euro: 
pean people would endure, and the right effecta of 
civil order too imperfectly attained! Our democracy 
is like a full bow] in unsteady hands, always s) 

ping over upon floors and garments, and giving us in 


ing with 


; Cherish liberty, then; "tia a treasure; but 


that way a great deal too much of ita contents, while 


| for this very reason it never brings enough 10 the 


lips. Our reformers, some of them, wish to vote 
everything, and run to the ballot-box asa little bor 
to the imagined omnipotence of his papa, to ask for 
all things, possible and impossible; and meantime, 
with continued excess, we have continual deficiency, 

ime now to rectify our ideal. To do so, one 
Na one grand truth, should be recognized; ail 
men are justiy bound by the end for which all men 
exist, to wil, an honorable, productive, progressive 
life, That fact goes before liberty; it is true prince, 
Our “wagon is hitched to a star.” Jefferson, Paine 
and Company undertook to cut the traces, and make 
the wagon "free." 

Bound by tbat end, all men are bound to the means, 
ndjustmenta, principles and applications of principles 
necessary to ils realization, Of the things tus 
necessary, the two first and broadest are strictly enr- 
relntive; frat, social law, social Integration,—as nec 
essary to the end for which man is created as indi- 
vidual existence even, and to be reasoned from, as 
ordered by, ita own principles ; secondly, the spon- 
taneity, the Initiative, of the individual. Neither of 
these without the other; neither to be borrowed from 
the other, As the effect of their Just correlation, 
honorably maintained, there will come an uprard 
liberation, which consists in man's higher use at once 
of himself and of what the world offers liim for ue 
in the flowering and fructirication of his life. That 
liberation, that flowering and fruiting of his life, that 
higher use of himself and his conditions, is freedom, 
real freedom, For this the State exiats, and for this 
the conceded jurisdiction or "liberty," of the individ- 
ual exists; both for thelr uses, both for the same use, 
and both by the same right—the right, duty, impera- 
tive vocation, of man to bring out of his life the just 
fruit of It. 

Now, all this has been pushed aside, We have 
been beguiled into setting np individual“ natura!“ 
liberty, as an exclusive, absolute principle—agninst 
the primary law of social inter-dependence, against 
the commanding obligation of that high end for 
which man is created, So isolated, this liberty be- 
comes beast liberty, rat liberty. Everything, howev- 
er, it is thought, must binge upon that And be- 
cause it is no true human principle, the doors are 
tumbling off their sham hin the tempest sweep- 
ing in, and we a nation of Mrs, Partingtona trying 
with busy broom to sweep the tempest out: quite in 
vain; it pours through the balls, trough the rooms, 
to the marriage chamber, to the marriage bed; and if 
we are not to be swamped, it is necessary that we 
come to a better understanding, beginning with Duty, 
—social duty, to be socially defined and enforced, for 
the broad necessary relations of inter-dependence, and 
individual duty—duty etill-for so much as way 
wisely be entrusted to that: thus, through duty done 
and discipline established, we shall arrive at all the 
richest effect of social integration, while enabling our- 
selves to secure also the richest effect of spontaneity, 
by making it not only safe but profitable to allow the 
discretion of the individual large room and ym 

0 
make it a first principle, for then it ls no treasure. 
Duty for the first principle, and liberty only and al- 
ways under the sovereignty of Obligation. 


But we have another ideal, which also has its good 
aspects, but which long since began to become spuri- 


| ous M excess, while in the doctrines of the Interna. 
We must, —Nuture bas said that we musl,— | n 
have fixed common understandings, fixed for all, and 


tional Association, it is just now arising in a shape of 
the last extravagance to claim supremacy in the mod- 
ern world. Itis the ideal of Equality, which in its 
excess becomes that of uniformity, or universal aame- 
ness—the same function, thesame fortune, the same 
of everything, a» nearly as may be, for all. It is 
plain that the term equality has müde a vaut impres- 
sion upon the modern imagination, has become ove 
of the magic words, words to conjure with; we roll 
it as a sweet morsel under the tongue, and it is like 
wine to exhilarate; the sound of it is music in the 
ear; it seems to assure the goodness of all that comes 
under its patronage, while everything looks black and 
cruel which is dissociated from it. Forty years ago 
De Tocqueville, in hisremarkable chapter entitled, 
" Why Democratic Nations manifest a more anden 
and enduring love of quib than of Liberty,” wrote 

N lias remarked that in our 
time, and especially in France, the jen for equal- 
ity is every day gaining ground." He speaks of this 
passion as " ardent, insatiable, incessant, invincible, 
and ventures the statement, certainly important if 
true, that the communities possessed by it will sooner 
choose equality in slavery " than liberty without it, 
—will purchase equality, "ir need be, at the price of 
poverty, servitude, barbarism.” These surprising 
words, emanating, be it remembered, from no lover 
of monarchy, though from one who carried France in 
the eyes somewhat too much to detect the finer shades 
of sentiment in other lands, were penned while R 
Republicaniem was yet ip the egg. The brood has 
been well batched since that day. If the statement 
were true then, It is thrice true now. I do not doubt 
tbat this penetrating obsorver saw justly what was 
before his eyca in his own land; us little doubt 
that Renan, in that wondrously prophetic essay where- 
in before the late war he predicted the down-fall of 
France, as the necessary result of internal decay, waf 
right in attributing tbat decay chiefly to the inflamed 
egotism which will sooner embrace barbarism than 
frankly acknowledge s superior, 

Now this sentiment, though vicious and destruc- 
tive, implicates a measure of what is true and good. 
As our admirable Fisher Ames said at the beginning 
of the century, Most of the democratic articles of 
Mith are blended with truth, and seem true“ (He 

| TOLD 


added: " And they so gor teu soothe the pride 
and envy of the heart that it swells with resentment 
when they are contested, and suffers some spasms of 
apprehension even when they are examined.) There 
às a sense in which equality of rights ought to be af- 
firmed and maintained. ‘The benefits produced bya 
system of social order may be, and ought to be, open 
to all jopercany. The right to personal protection, 
the right to hold property, the ht of inheritance, 
should be maintained for all in the same sense; ac- 
cess to the conrts of justice, the use of uote schools, 
ps rouls, public conveyances, and the like, should 
assured to all with the same restrictions and the 
same freedom. There is a certain public inheritance, 
a wealth produced by the system of social erder, to 
which of right every citizen is heir on the same terms 
with every other. Observe, this is no right of every 
unclean or incapable individual to be reckoned per- 
sonally the equal of the wisest and best; nor is it an 
equal right of function in the state or elsewhere, irre- 
. of capacity and fitness; for all right of func- 
tion must be conditional strictly—conditloned upon 
the ability and disposition to make the function ser- 
viceable, that is, to make it real function rather than 
vbatruction ; it is simply a common privilege of ne- 
oo on the same equitable terms, to the benetits 
produced by political function, that is, by a system of 
civil order, 

That is the sane, ublican doctrine of citizen- 
rights,—the same for all citizens who do not forfeit 
them by misbehavior. There has been occasion to 
assert it with emphasis in — tee ape a system 
which, upon no equitable ground, le over the beat 
fruits of civil order to a preferred, hereditary class ; 
and there lias been occasion to assert it with no less 
emphasis in our country, where a provinpial preju- 
dice would exclude Frederick pa from public 
tables, forbidding him to take f. beside men, not 
one of whom but were honored to be reckoned his 
per This republican doctrine of citizen rights is as 

ear to me as to another. Call them equal rights, if 
you will,—provided always that an enthusiastic, pas- 
sionate, purblind imagination of eid as univer- 
sally necessary, and even ss a universal fact in na- 
ture, does not creep in under that word %, to run 
away with your wits, Numbers, as every one may 
see, have in fact been deported thus from the do- 
mains of common sense, and cast away upon the 
quicksand-conceit that in the political institution 
character and capacity should go for nothing, since, 
forsooth, “all men have equal 2 — Said Fisher 
Ames—to quote him in:—"If the philosophers 
among the democrats will restrict the word equalit 
as carefully ns they ought, it will not import that all 
mon have an equal right to ali things, but that to 
whatever they have a right, it is as much to be pro- 
tected and provided for us the right of any pervons in 
society." This, however, was only sense, while 
what the “democratic 3 * craved, and the 
only thing to content them, wasn blown imagination. 

Tue“ passion for equality " first over-stepped the 
bounds of sound sense, and manifested its character 
as a passion, unreasonin; and irrational, by asserting 
the personal equivalence, the equal. personal cu, ot 
all men, It no longer said simply that citizen rights, 
properly discriminated, nre the same for all citizens 
who donot alienate them by misconduct, but quite 
struck beyond this and said broadly, with Thomas 
Jefferson, "All men are equal.” This violent and 
absurd imagination was at first applied only in poli- 
ties, and in our country has never gone very much 
farther. Indeed, and as it might seem, strangely, it 
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was felt to be fru, only in politics, All men are 


equal, we were told; but even in the minds of those 
who said so with greatest gusto, this meant only that 
all are equally entitled to the elective franchise. 
For as a man will on Sunday, aud in the Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting, believe fervidly in the dog- 


mas of total depravity and eternal damnation, while - 


fur the reat of the week he will perhaps cherish ax 
his dearest friend one of the very persons whom his 
Sunday-belief proclaims a child of the Devil, doomed 
to everlasting burnings, so it is with all formalists ; 
they have all their box-truths, true inside the box and 
not at all ao outside, Never was this sectional and 
cooped belief better illustrated than by the democrat- 
ists who procluimed all men equal. The box that 
defined the space of their great truth“ was the bal- 
lot-box. 

Rousseau formulated this dogma, as he did that 
ot natural liberty. According to him, we have seen, 
cach man's will is his supreme, only law, Euch, ac- 
cordingly, being absolutely independent, is the equal 
of every other, Fast as ull perfect circles are equal in 
the sense of being i circles. As, therefore, 
trom the absoluteness of the individual will, he 
argued that no man can owe, or be required to ac- 
knowledge, any social obligation but such as he 
chooses to. make for himself, so from the personal 
equivalence of all, be argued that each is entitled to 
an equal function in the State with every other. 
This conceit became that of his nation, and with this 
it is that the modern career of France began. 

And here it was that opened the contrast and chasm 
between French democracy and our ancestral repub- 
lieanism. The latter, as represented, for example, by 
its n Algernon Sidney, had the in- 
tirmity to chonse plain, sterling good sense as against 
inthited imagination, quite false to be sure, but then 
sn big and so enticing to heads of a certain quality! 
Sidney says: " That equality which is just among 
^quals i+ just. onl among equals; but such as ure 

ise, ignorant, vicious, Sothful or cowardly are not 
sualin natural or acquired virtues to the generous, 
vise, valiant and industrious,nor equally useful to the 
ieties in which they live: they cunnot therefore 
un equal pirt in the yorerament of them; they 
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cannot equally provide for the common good; and 
‘tis not u personal but a publie benefit that is sought.” 
Our ancestral republicanism had an lionorable pur- 
pose to make citizenship, under the conditions of 
good behavior, a ticket of admission to the benefits 
of a sound social system ;. Rousseau, and France with 
him, flew away from this rood ground to perch opon 
a erizy conceit instead; and Jefferson, spreading his 
new found French wings to the airs ofa great occi- 
sion, flew to the same roost, 

Limited, for the most part, in our country to the 
field of politics, though always growingand encroach- 
ing, as such moral fungi will, this conceit, this im- 
agined equilibrium of egotism, hd in France at the 
outset the aid of a passionate reaction from old inan- 
ners and institutions, has had a longer period there 
than here, and has not been resisted by a character- 
istic sobriety of mind in the nation. There it has 
for some while preseribed the customary attitude of 
men toward each other; and the result is a moral 
atrophy, a dry-rot of the higher sentiments, a debility 
of character, an impoverishment of natures tlirough 
their mutual relations, a death of discipline at the 
root, a destruction of authority, a shrinking and 
A of capacity, an incapability of any betur 
alliance than such as may be found in the lumped 
egotism of classes, und in fine, a deterioration of the 
national spirit more rapid than. was ever seen in bis- 
tory before,—all of which may serve for a warning, 
and cannot fail, one would say, to warn none 
but those who are blind and deaf and dead to instruc- 
tion. France has beautiful capabilities —the bright- 
est, most vivacious genius, the most charming man- 
nérs, in the world; and I could do anything sooner 
than exult over her misfortunes; but to be bewitched 
with spurious ideals was her first misfortune, fipon 
which the others have followed; and one must take 
his instruction where it is offered, 

" By no weak pity might. the gods be moved ;" and 
man, though moved by pity, should at least not suffer 
it 4o blind his eyes. 

All those effects might have been anticipated, A 
nation is not in a good way if it does not invite and 
nourish snpedoriti:s by grateful recognition, and by 
offering them a. proper field and function: but a na- 
8 habitually of them, habitually intent on 
making a bad climate for them, purchases the medi- 
ocrity it desires, A nation filled to the lips with an 
impassioned, intolerant conceit of equality does just 
this; and is punished by obtaining what it imag- 
ines, actual equality, to wit, an equality in universal 
littleness. France has gone a long way in this di. 
rection. During the war she had. no general, and 
after it no statesman. She has passed through her 
great struggle without showing one trace of great 
charueter—tunless a certain elevation and amplitude 
of mind in the writer, Renan, furnish a solitary ex- 
coption, Admirable littémteurs she has; buteven in 
literature her best is burnished silver, not gold, Mean- 
lime, the levelling passion, having always for itsideul 
an equilibrium of egotism, ape ip all that gives 
depth, fertility, richness to the social spirit,—recipro- 
ca] reverences, reciprocal, glad recognition of special 
superioritivs, honorable, fructifying exchanges of de- 
ference and obedience, and the like. The chwe rev- 
erences” of Goethe are precisely and pre eminently 
what this spirit can not endure; and therefore it can- 
not endure that which above all ennobles character 
and gives dignity to human life. The nation, accord 
ingly, has continual agitation without silent, loug- 
breathed, fruitful activity—that “distressing small 
motion,” of which De Tocqueville speaks ; and its 
life is likely to be polarized, as that of France lins been 
so largely, between the narrowest, disintegrating eg- 
otism and the painted quackeries of sentimental pol- 
ities, A peculiar aversion to discipline becomes a 
national trait, because discipline implies obedience ; 
und if the individual must obey, he will by pref- 
erence obey some one whom he does not at the 
same time feel painfuily compelled to respect, some 


| little man, easily seen to be à pigmy perched high, 


easily felt to be an “equal,” or else one who, if pos- 
sexsed of ability, atones fol it, and reduces bimself to 
the required level, by defect of character, The rep- 
resentative ef public authority must maintain himself 
either by purchased adhesion und military force, like 
Napoleon HI, or by pouring out Hoods of flattery up, 
on caitiffs, with Trochu, whose fulsome eulogies of 
troops that got under fire only to acamper away were 
exacted by the "passion for equality." It is to be 
observed that the one general who had the manliness 
to rebuke insubordinate and cowardly regiments 
compelling them for w moment to feel their belov 
equality pretty thin stuff, was murdered the moment 
the communists got him into their bands, And the 
communists had to reassert their sense of equality hy 
shutting up their own leaders in juil once a fortnight 
or 90,—Assi for example. 

It is the last result of this oe that genuine, ster- 
ling self-respect becomes an all but impossible virtue, 
being displaced by that self-conceit which lives only 
in comparisons. Self-respect, a sentiment. without 
which men wege of no more worth than frogs in à 
pool, is wholly simple and positive, like the growth 
of herbage or the shining of stars- it does not feed 
upon comparisons, is incapable of envy or mean jeal- 
ousy, and is nourished ruther than depleted hy ifs as- 
socintion with deference and reverence. Nothing is 
more foreign or more fatal to it than the spirit which 
suys, "| am ax good ns another, and will never ac- 
knowledge a superior; it dies before that base self- 
assertion ean go from the heart to the lips. 

I remember the powerful and significant impres- 
sion made upon me years ago by Toschi's engraving 
from the St. John and St. Augustine of Correggio. 
The apostle, a little elevated above the other, is in- 
riet lng him; his (ace radiant with intelligence aod 


n Augustine stands with his head slightly 
bowed, listening with ear and soul, flis serious, 
noble ceuntenance expresses profound reverence, 
purest thoughtfulness and incorruptible self-respect 
not opposed and contending, but united to make by 
their union the indivisible majesty of churarcter an 

manliness, He receives every word as the coined 
gold of heaven's truth, yet does so with a mental poise 
and sell-possession no less than perfect; aud his vast 
docility lends itself with untold enhancement to all 
that which makes his spirit masterly. No upstart 
conceit there to squeak, "I am as good us you!” One 
imagines how that noble aspect of the man would be 
cheapened and degraded by the slightest access of 
this Self assertion, peces and pert. And partly! it 
muy be, because this i» quite wanting, there is no ar- 
rogance of superiority in the feu of the apostic,—na 
line there to say, "Stand apart] am better than you.” 
The conceit and blurt of equality, the arrogance and 
exclusiveness of caste,—of neither is there a vestige. 

It occurred to me while looking on that picture 
why it is that the mberg artist niwt larve Questi aside, 
and turn to Inadseape. in onder to prodace what may 
finely affect the beholder A noblo form ef. humo 
relation can no longer be lmuginod wlth artistic 
clearness aud sbmpliciig. The typical maleng mus! 
bo“ independent” to be omnl y, imlocilo w bv ainar, 
anil jealous af superior qualities to furesirve rhe enmt- 
izer's aubsiituie for seil-rewpect. The jmesion Tur 
equality, after debifiating all producti ve mial pria 
ciples, line swarmed like a plague of motley upu the 
luman mind itself to prey upon it» bloeims.— Well 
for Curregyio that be wae not born in coder Pruner t 
He would prebahly have found in bimself à genius 
to paint only bourses, bourhiunts, or spectral Jm poss 
bilities, Uke those in which Gustave Doré revels with 
the penoj) und. Victer Hago with the pen. 

But every idl, genuine or spuri», miat af pn- 
eessity go on develuping Heelf to bring forth all of 

xl or of evil there le in it. Tune that of Carliol 
ciem is compelled, even bo Ma decrepitnde, to pred 
new dogmas, new pretensions more and more alien 
to sincere modern 3 — Jo in the present in- 
stance! the ideal of equality, long since become epur- 
Tous, advances upon Haelt, guete its own past, vx 
opes new designs, anil becomes more exacting ind Tn- 
tolerant as it becomes. mores exineme, Tt has of late 
generated the demand for un artificinl, constrained 
equalization of conditions, to be established and 
maintained nt the expense, and to the utter di«place- 
ment of all liberty whateoorer; and a powerful, widu- 
spread organiation, vaunted publicly in the present 
Congress, as comprising “We leading miuda of af) civ- 
ilized Innds" hie arisen, and l» secretiy, Inexombly 
nt work, to etfeot that purpose, Time fils me, how 
ever, to iisenss this branch of the subject, In 
one or two remarks your patience will perhaps in- 
dulge ma. 

This equality has no room, wal knows. thet I hus 
no room, and means to have no room In fet, for Mhi- 
erty, whether the natural. liberty of Houcusn, on 
which I set no value, or the chartore! and Flid 
freedom of individunl action in pA enimunies: 
tion, Which every man ought to value greatly New 
itis well known that Jefferson in liis famous prosm 
ble pat equality before liberty; prot4hly, however 
it is not genemlly known that ils first ingit of 
Uhat paragraph revealed his point of new more exs 
plicitly. Ia that first dmughe he expressly. represent: 
ed the right, not only to liberty, but to life tee ne 
borrowed from, and contingent upon. hl» grout first 
truth, equality. He wrote thus: “We hold. these 
truths to be self evident: that all men are created 
equal and independent; Mat from this ojus. erertion 
they derice certain inherent and inalienable right, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of kap 
piness" The right to life “verlved"” From natural 
equality! He drew his pen through thet - bot there 
must have been n strange speculitive Wine in the man 
who could indite such a statement at sl], [t was a 
bias, however, in what was coming to Iæ “The spirit 
of the age ;" und this spirit, continuing aiut produc 
ing itself, has already become in une quarters 9 
Turk that endures no brother near tie throne 

With xl enongh warrant, too, if the “great 
truth“ of equality be indeed a great truth. Suppose 
we had been fervidly saying for a century (hat all 
horses are equa], —proclatning this as the grani! fuit 
about horses. Well, one day a fellow ridos up tomy 
stable (I have none), takes out my blood hore, pots 
his own half-hipped, spavined nag in the stall iste. 
mounts and coolly rides away. I have lilu: arrested 
for robbery ; whereupon he proves from my own fip: 
that al! horses are equal, therefore that I Wad suffered 
no loss! A just lesson for a loose tongue, 1 should 
say! Somewhat in this fashion it is that the new 
equalizers have taken up the talk of democratic pol 
ilies, to proceed upon it in dead—and  illing—-earnes! 
1 imagine them addressing the wetoolehed detnocrat- 
ists on this wise :— 

“Equality ix a fut in Nature: you confess C such : 
we nre about to make it fact of alvilization. Think 
no longer to put us off with mere ballot-box equality ; 
dhat lite game Je played ont; we have been at school 
for a century, and are not today the green heads you 

ulled so easily once, You baited your hook with 
fwrty. nnd enliht your gudgeon; we know the «mel! 
of the buit now, and. nre not the gudjsions yuu tuse 
na forn You got np for us n little, speolul, forma 
equality at the polls, as »n expediunt to chunt ua out 
of the real thing; you did cheat us, to our shame be 
it said, but see if yon ean do it again! All men are 
equal of right; we linve »worn that they shall be so 
in fact, "They can bu so in fact only M conditions are 
equal ; and conditions wil] be made equal only when 
personal liberty and private property. are done away 

only when the calectinity, cenimi qn an vefllcient 
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1 own everything, dispose of everything, 
pnm 2 the weanling from the 
cradle, put the defunct into bia grave, * 
cradle and grave appoint him his place, function, 


vender and all the reat. Understand then, once 


or all, that we do not care for your democracy, woul 


not give à pin to choose between one and snother of | 


b 
tems of government; all of them throw a tu 
15 tbe whale, and all do it with the same interested 


design: and we- we Do 


| QaPrraL $100,000. 


ne in substance is said, and this is bnt the logie 


ity carried to its conclusion, In this apirit it 
a erg vet communist of Paris, hearing talk 
of liberty, said with cool scorn, “ Liberty, what — 
we to do with that? It is — we are poing | 
have, equality, not liberty." Ina similar spiri x d E 
ternationale, an organ of the International, n 
February last, —I quote from an article in a recent 
Edinburg Rertew :— 
Oe eal: aod Rochefort, however sincere they 
may be, do not know the first word of the revolution 
to which they are marching, They have not even a 
apciallat programme. They would be socialists, but 
cannot, because, like all middle-class democrata, they 
start from a point of view absolutely false—that of indi- 
vidual lil P 

It is — repeat, Roussenu's liberty merely that is 
repugned, but the liberty of the good citizen to choose 
lis own occupation, own and rm property, and 
the like. The former is in discarded ; and eo 
far well; it isa sim of recovery; but the latter is dis- 
carded with it, 
for another, Ont 
dhall be faatened down as with a spike driven through 
him, can secure real equality; and real equality these 
men are sworn to have, 

Well, the demoeratlets have been proclaiming 
equality, exalting equality, furnishing Wola to Tam- 
many, or to a swarm of sdventürers, out of their falth 

in the light of their great truth, 


so one extravagance exchanged i 
au iron system, wherein each man 


in equality, seċi 
eu y, how indlapensable to the commonwealth | 


are the wisdom of fools and the virtue of scoundrels ; 
and now if they shall huve to drink of the beer they 
have brewed, i, who like the beverage us little as 
they, and have earned it less, shall observe the con- 
sequent wry Tes, not without à certain grim satis- 
motion. Besides, I feel myself in a d indebted 
to those crazed heads. They are bringing to the teat 
this loose talk of the modern world, and not an hour 
too soon, Enough of painted bulf-truths, held up to 
glitter and entice, but in application deftly slipped 
aside into some special sphere, where it ia supposed 
that we may safely indu g that sort of sincere make- 
belief, of which human beings, conservative or rudi: 
cal, are more capable than could be wished: enough 
of these, ond thanks even to the insanity that forces 
upon them the test of an unsparing application. 
Moreover, these new Mahometans of the Internation: 


al have this merit, exceptional in our times, that they | 


ure not fiddling at formal politics. They menn effects, 
these men do; and 1, who also mean effecta, and have 
n diseateem not leas than theirs for political formal- 
ism, with the minds that run, only and always in the 
grooves of politica! formalism, am half ready, if not 
more than half, to welcome anything which promises 
to break the domination of this, —this, that has blind- 


ed eyes and tied. banda far too long. Liberty p | 
of in. 


equality, supposed to consist in the privile, 
competence ta be the puppet of knaves at the polla; 
subjection to "despotism," supposed to consist in 
living under good and wholesome laws without go- 
ing to town-meeling;—if so be that only the satans 
can sweep these entangiing and choking cobwebs 
away, I submit to the hard necessities of history, and 
may Let the satans come!“ 

Nevertheless I show you a better way. There laa 
good liberty, without wbich life is infertlle, sterile, 
hardly worth having; itis at which you democratists 
are taking away, while you tie us down to a dependence 
upon barbarous impulses and chaotic natures. There 
is a generous social equality, which pours out bene- 
fit upon u land as the sun pours light—such un equi- 
ty as led the Puritans of Mussachusetts (no democrats 
they), there in their wilderness, enduring the utmost 
privation of pioneer life, to endow the politica of the 
world with t 
space of some centuries—with the recognized duty, 
namely, of the republic to educate the whole people: 
it is this that you are making leas, while you press 
your mechanical or npn ce eqnalit 
place, Daily through affection for a false liberty we 
are robbed of the true; daily a false conceit of equali- 
ly, bogest lie ever yet fun 
stinta the muniticence of republican equity; and 
Wweantime each of these spurious ideals is generating 
its own peculiar crave, the one running to “ tree love“ 
and chaos, the other to such a system as would make 
al! men but equal cogs on a wheel; and if we are not 
to wait, as I will hope and trust we are not, until 
eruze shall erueh craze, and sanity arise from their 
ruin, we have just this to do; to put Duty before lib- 
erty and Quality before equality. Through duty and 


richeat gift these have received in the 


into its 


in the face of Nuture, ! 


| 


| 


discipline make Freedom, to which the conceded lib- | 


erties of the State and those of the individual shall alike 
conduce: be Mat freedom your ideal. On the other 
hand, say not—Al! men are dqual—in other words, 
that whatsoever makes worthiness in men is to be 
thrown out of account; say rather— Worth ia the 
fountain of i ba and that fountain it shall be our 
too i for the behoof of the whole people, to un- 
seal. 
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To ConREarONDKNTS,— The editor of THE INDEX 

will be absent from Toledo until Feb. 23, and 

all business requiring his personal uttention must be 
postponed till his return. 
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THE CINOINNAT! CONVENTION, 


The " National Convention to Secure the Religious 
Amendment of the United States Constitution " was 
held in Thoms’ Hall,Cincinnati,on Wednesday Jan.31, 
and Thursday, Feb. 1. The hall accommodates about 
seven or eight hundred, and was well filled at every 
session of the convention. About two hundred and 
fifty delegates, from ten different States, reported 
themselves. The audiences were in full sympathy 
with the object of the convention, if frequent and 
loud applause is a trustworthy sign of sympathy ; al- 
though it was evident that a minority of those pres- 
ent were attracted only by curiosity, The spirit of 
the convention was that of deep earnestness, and im- 
preased the attentive observer as indicative of strong 
convictions very sincerely held. It was a note- 
worthy circumstance that, comparatively: speaking, 
very few women Were present. 


From the introductory apeech and Report of the 
General Secretary, It appeared that the National As- 
sociation (by which the convention was called) has 
at least thirty auxiliary associations, each with a 
membership ranging from twenty to three hundred. 
Within the past year nearly two hundred public 
meetings have been held, attended mostly by“ large 
and enthusiastic audlences." 
push the work of the Assoclation with redoubled en- 


Resolved, That the State, as a power claiming and 


' exercising supreme jurisdiction over millions of hy. 


man beings, as the solemn arbiter of life and death, 
and as an educating power, has necessarily a mon) 
character and accountability of its own, 

Resolved, That it is the right and duty of the Uni- 
ted States, as a nation settled by Christians, a nation 
with Christian laws and usages, and with Christian. 
ity aa its greatest social force, to acknowledge itself, 
in its written Constitution, to be a Christian nation. 

Resolved, That as the disregard of seund theory 
always leada to mischievous practical resulta, so in 
this case the failure of our nation to acknowledge, in 
ite organic law, its relation to God and his mom| 
laws, as à Christian nation, has fostered the theory 
that government has nothing to do with religion but 
let it alone, and that consequently State laws in favor 
of the Sabbath, Christian marriage, and the use of 
the Bible in the schools are unconstitutional, 

Reaolred, That we recognize the necessity of com- 
plete harmony between onr written Constitution and 
the actual facte of our national life; and we maintain 
that the true way to effect thie undoubted harmony 
is not to expel the Bible and all idea of God and re. 
ligion from our schools, abrogate Inwsa enforcing 
Christian morality, and abolish all devout observ- 
ances in connection with government, but to insert 
an explicit acknowledgment of God and the Bible in 
our fundamental law. 

Resolved, That the proposed religious amendment, 
so far from tending to a union of Church and State, 
is directly opposed to auch union, inasmuch as it 
recognizes the nation's own relations to God, and 
insiste tliat the nation should 3 these re- 
lutions for itself, and not through the medium of any 
Church establishment. 


As most of our readers probably know through the 
daily papers, we asked and obtained the privilege of 
making a remonstrance against the object for which 


' the convention was held. This was done in strictest 


It was proposed to . 


ergy by distributing tracts, sending out lecturers, | 


holding meetinga for public discussion, multiplying 


subordinate associations, aud circulating petitions to i 


Congress. The great aim of the Association is to 
prevent the abrogation of Sunday laws, the expulsion 
of the Bible from the achoola, and so forth, by so 
amending the United Stites Constitution na " ie 


place ull Christian laws, Institutions, and usages in | 
' our government on an undeniable legal busis in the 


fundamental law of the nation.” 

From the Report of the Executive Committee it 
appeared that Len thousand copies of the proceedings 
of the Philadelphiu convention have been gratuitously 
distributed ; that a General Secretary (Rev. D. McAllis- 
ter) has been appointed, with a salary of $2,500 ; that 
a long and elaborate paper by Prof. Taylor Lewis, of 
Union College, in ndvocacy of the ideas and objecta 
of the Association, will soon be published; that the 


number of the Executive Committee is recommended. 


to be increased to twenty-five, besides including all 
presidenta of auxiliary associations; thut $2,177 have 
been raised the past year by the Association, and that 
4 balance of over $90 remains in the treasury, Near- 
ly $1800 were raised at this Conveution, 

The Business Comunittee recommended. that the 
delegates to this convention hold meetings in their 


respective localities to ratify the resolutions adopted 


| 


at Cincinnnti; that twenty thousand copies of the 
proceedings of this convention be published in tract 
form; and that the friends of the Association be 
urged to form auxiliary associations. All these rec- 
ommendatiuns were adopted. 


| — i —— — — 


not been permanently organized. 
we of course acquiesced, and sat down. 


compliance with the rules of parliamentary decorum, 

and not, as unjustly represented in some of the re 

ports, by way of intrusion or disturbance. Bolieving 

the introductory statement of the General Secretary 

to have been made in good faith, that wal] that the 

friends of this movement desire is to have this mat- 

ter discussed in the arena of fair, open debate,” we 

waited until there was a pause in the business pro- 

ceedings, and then said:“ Mr. Chairman, I desire, 
through you, to ask the convention whether it ig 
willing to listen to a brief and reapectful remon- 
strunce against the further prosecution of the object 
for which the convention has been called.“ The 
temporary Chairman, Prof. Stoddard, declined to put 
this queation on the ground that the convention bad 
In this decision 
After Judge 
Hagans, the permanent Chairman, und taken tbe 
chair, we put the same question again, und quietly 
accepted the final decision that we should reduce the 
remonstrance to writing, without "appealing from 
the chair," a« was represented. 


Our first impression was that the written. remon- 
strunce would never be heard from, uller once being 
handed to the Business Committee, But we bad 
been so favorably impressed by the spirit and man. 
ner of almost al) of the leading men of the conven- 
lion (there were one or two exceptions), that we were 
unwilling to form this opinion hastily, and therefore 
sought an interview with one of the Business Com- 
mittee, Rev. Mr. Milligan, between two of the ses. 
sions, He very courteously explained that the Com- 
mittee had intended to read the remonstrance, with a 
reply; but that, if we preferred to speak, the privi- 
lege would be cheertully granted, Tt was finally at- 
ranged that the written remonstrance shoul be 
handed in, and that an opportunity should also be 
accorded for a brief oral nddress, 


We desire here to express our warn appreciation 
of the frankness, courtesy, and kindliness with which 
we were treated by the officers und members of the 
convention ; and to say emphatically that we found 
them to be so thoroughly sincere and earnest in tieir 
purpose that they did not fear the effect of & decided 
but temperate protest, This fact speaks volumes in 
their praise, as men of character and convictions. 
We saw no indication of the artful management 
which characterizes most conventions. The leading 
men,—Rev, D. MeAllister, Rev, A. M. Milligan. 
Prof. Nlonne, Prof. Stoddard. Prof. Wright, Rev. T- 
P. Stevenson,—impressed us as able, clear-headed, 
and thoroughly honest men; and we could not but 
conceive a great respect for their motives sud their 
intentions, It is such qualities as these in the leaden 
of the movement that give it its most formidable 
character. They have definite and consistent ideas ; 
they perceive the logical connection of these ideas, 
and advocate them in a very.cogent and powerful 
manner; and they proposé to push them with de- 
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termination and zeal. Concede their premises, and 
it ia impossible to deny their conclusions; and since 
these premises are axiomatic truths with the great 
majority of Protestant Christinns, the effect of the 
vigorous campaign on which they are entering can- 
not be small or despicable. The very respect with 
which we were compelled to regard them only in- 
creases our sense. of the evils which lie germinant in 
their doctrines; and we came home with the convic- 
tion that religious liberty in America must do battle 
for its very existence hereafter. The movement in 
which these men are engaged has too many elements 
of strength to be contemned by any far-secing liberal. 
Blindness or sluggishness to-duy means slavery to- 
morrow. Radicalism must pass now from thought 
to action, or it will deserve the oppression that lies in 
wait to overwhelm it. 

Without further comments at present, we append 
the remonstrance to which Rev. Mr. Mayo made a 
disingenuous and evasive reply. It was not read, as 
reported, but the substance of it was given extempo- 
raneously in different language. The opening sen- 
tence wae written with the expectation of not being 
allowed to speak— an expectation afterwards agreea- 
bly disappointed by the courteay and liberality of the 
officers of the convention ;— 

In accordance with the convention's vote, I submit 
the following written remonstrance to the Business 
Committee, althongh I requested the privilege of 
making an ural one: 

Without casting any reflections upon the motives 
which have led to this attempt to Christianize the 
United States Constitution, I wish to enter a moat 
earnest protest against the attempt itself, I will not 
inflict a long document on your attention, but confine 
myself to a single point of vast practical importance. 

posed changes are ever made In the Con- 
stitution, their necessary result wil! be to prevent all 
persons except Christian believers from holding any 
office, civil or military, under the American govern- 
ment. No honest disbeliever in the newly incorpo- 
rated doctrines will be able to take the oath of alle- 
required from al! United Btatea officiale and 
soldiers. Only Christian believers and dishonest dla- 
believers will be able to take it; consequently the en- 
tire power of the government, both political and mili- 
tary, will be constitutionally concentrated in the 
hands of those who believe, or profess to believe, the 
«doctrines thus Incorporated. 

The very large portion of the American people who 
do not believe in these doctrines will thua ba tn e 
incapable of holding office, deprived of all representa- 
tion in Congress the other branches of the national 

ernment, and robbed of-rights which have been 
itherto ized an their» from the very adoption 
of the Constitution. They will be degraded to a sub- 
ject close, ruled by an aristocracy of Christian believ- 
era. 

This state of things once established, the “ appropri- 
ate leginlation" by which the new policy must be sus- 
tained will necessarily involve the proscription and 
suppression of free thonght, free speech, and a free 
presa, Whether int now or not, oppressive per- 
recution mast be the 2 of the adoption of 
the proposed amendment. All your disclaimers of the 
intent or wish to persecute are utterly idle. The mat- 
ter will not be in your hands, Persecution will grow 
like a cancer in the body politic just so noon as the 

o d inequality of religious righta once poisons its 

Now I urge you to consider well the temerity of 
your proposed usurpation of political power. I warn 
you against the peril of instigating the Christian part 
of our population to attempt this usurpation, I cau- 
tion you against the folly of supposing that the ma- 
jority of the people will finally consent to this subver- 
rion of their common liberties, I beg you to count the 
«et of thi» agitation before you carry it further, It is 
a wild and insane delusion to expect that the great 
body of freedom-lovers will ever submit voluntarily, 
or can be made to submit by force, to any auch ont- 
rageous oppression, whether in the name of God or 
man, I make no threat whatever, but I state a truth 
fixed ax the bills when J say that, before you can car- 
ry this measure and trample on the freedom of the 

e, you will have to wade through seas of blood. 
very man who favurs it votes to precipitate the moat 
frightful war of modern times; and it is simply pre- 
posteroua for any of your number to speak of the lib- 
erale aa "threatening war." Yuu threaten war when 
you avow a purpose to destroy the equality of religious 
righta now guaranteed by the Constitution to all Amer- 
ican citizens, On the assailant in this struggle be all 
the responsibility of its results! 

In the name of freedom, and humanity, and peace, 
I appeal to you to recognize the real tendencies of your 
enterprise, and to ubandon it an not only hopeless, but 
also most dangerous to the tranquillity ofthe land. If 
you are th Ac favoring a scheme whose success 
would be the establishment of a Christian oligarchy 
vn the ruins of thia free republic, you will turn away 
from it with horror when reflection has shown you its 
sure imue. But if you deliberately aim to compass 
thia n of power and this isement of 
all bat Christian believers, notwithstanding the inevi- 
table valamities involved, you will, if aa and 
earnent aa I believe you tobe, point out to the people 
the abyss that yawns before their feet. Of thie be sure— 
there are millions of men in America who will never 
submit be ruled by an oligarchy, whether Christian 


in thie country by unscrupulous means, I shoul 
encou your attempt in every way ; for the reaction 
you will create will open the eyes of millions to. the 
fact that Christianity and freedom are incompatible. 
But because yon ure not only Christians, but also fel- 
low-citizens, fellow-men, and brothers, I appeal to. you 
most earnestly TO BE CONTENT WITH THE YQUAL 
RIGHTS YOU NOW ENJOY BEFORE THE LAW, without 
seeking to destroy the rights of those who are not 
Christians in belief. | appeal to you to make no 
further efforts to fan into n llame the na fires of 
religious higotry ; for the conflagration, once kindled, 
you will be powerless to control, Rise above the 
temptation to seek the triumph of your creed by 
political strife, and trust your cause, aa I trust mine, 
lo the power of truth over the haman soul. 


- — — 
THE PROTEST SPREADING. 


Since imr last issue, the following additional lists 
of signatures to the Counter-Petition hare been ro- 
ceived .— 

From Mr. P. €. Turner, Albany, N. V. one hund- 
red and twelve names; from Mr. Wm. A. Wall, New 
Bedford, Mass., twenty names; from Mr. II. 8. Run- 
yan, Concord, III., thirty-six names; from Mr. L. T. 
Tufta, Chelsea, Mass., fourteen hames; from Mr. T. 
H. Stewart, Kendallville, Ind, seventy-three names; 
from Mr. A. Cochran, Franklin, Pa., one hundred and 
twenty-three names; from Mr. B. S. Wells, Oneida, 
III., eighteen. names; from Mr. R. I. Roys, Croma 
well, Conn., tive names; from Dr. C. Pearson, Mt. 
Pleasant, lowa, one hundred names: from Rey. N, 
M. Mann, Rochester, N. V., two hundred and sixty 
names; from Mrs. A. A. Williams, Milwaukee, Wis., 
twenty-two names; from Mr. Huge Andriessen, Bea- 
ver, Pa., thirty-six namés; from Mr. La Roy Sunder- 
land, Quincy, Mass, one hundred and thirty-five 
names; from Mr. II. E. Parsons, Ashtabula, O., 
Awenty-eiglit names; from Mr, J. Sedgeboer, Paines- 
ville, O., one hundred and thirty-seven names; from 
Mr. Win. Hopkins, Fremont, Ind., sixty-five names ; 
from Mr. © K, Whipple, Boston, Mass., nine names; 
from Mr. S. A. James, Kittery, Me., sixteen names; 
from Mr, J. M. Hall, Lagrange, Ind., sixty-three 
names; from Mr.'J. Whitaker, Kerhonkson, N. V., 


nineteen nnmes; from Dr. J. B. Dunton, Waverly, 


N. Y., seventy-seven names; from Mr. A. Raymond, 
Havana, O. eighty names (including n number of 
Catholics); from Mr, Manton Erwin, Columbiana, 
O., one hundred and ninety three names (forwarded 
by Mr. Marius R. Robinson, of Salem, O.); from Mr, 
Charles Bonsall, Salem, O., one hundred and seven- 
ty-eight names; from Mr. I, W, Gruffam, New Bed- 
ford, Muss, one hundred and twenty-two names; 
from Mrs. R. T, Townsend, Tipton, Iowa, fifteen 
names; from Mrs. Lydiu A, Bean, Corinna, Me,, six 


names; from Mrs. A. II Reed, Lowell, Mass., eight | 


names; from Mr. Eugene Hutchinson, Reeds Ferry, 
N. H., fourteen names; from Mr. Geo. W. Musso, 
Lynn, Mass., fifty-four names; from Mr, Geo. Kirk- 
wille, Columbus, Kan. thirty names; from Mr. E. V. 
Lapbam, Morrison, Ill, thirty-one names; from Mr. 
Wm. Miller, Lagrange Oo., Ind., forty-one names; 
from Mr. Samuel Smith, Neodesha, Kan, fifty-eighit 
names; from Mr. Jus. W. White, Jersey City, N.J., 
fifty names ; from Mr. Edward L. Crane, Tippecanoe 
City, O., one hundred and seventy-seven names; 
from Mr. Samuel Wills, Cuyahoga Falla, N. Y., 
twenty-nine names; from Mr, Edwin Hunt, Boston, 
Maas. twenty names; from Mr. Preston Duy, Pom- 
pey, N Y. seventy-four names; from Mr. P, Arming- 
ton, Lawrence, Kan., sixteen. numes; from Mr. Geo 
Santee, Port Clinton, Pa, elghty-nine names; from 
Mr. Fred. S. Allen, New Bedford, Mass. thirty-one 
names; from Miss Ella F. Edwards, Cambridgeport, 
Mass., elghteen names, from Mr. R. K. Price, Ben., 
Dexter, Me., forty-thrue names; from Oattiker Bros., 
Baraboo, Wis., one hundred and thirty names; from 
Mr. E. Rulor, Three. Rivers, Mich., sixteen names; 
from Mr, Jos. T. White, New York city, twenty-one 
names; from Mr. Chas, W. Pleree, Philadelphia, two 
hundred names, , 

Col. J O. Martin reporte a successful Mass. Meet- 
ing at Indiunapolia, Ind., on the evening of Jan. 28, 
in opposition to the Christian movement, "The 
weather," he says, " was intensely cold, thermometer 
six degrees below zero. Had the weather been fa- 
vorable, the hall would not bave held the people. The 
one hundred copies of Tue Ispex went off like hot 
cakes, but did not supply the demand." Stirring 
speeches were made by Rev, S, 8, Hunting, Western 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association (who 
nhould evidently take in hund his refractory subordi- 
nate of Cincinnati), and by Col. Martin himself. The 
latter justly called this movement“ a6 rank treason to 


| 
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or anti-Christian. IfI wished to destroy Christianit: | the Constitution as was ever hatched in a Southern Se- 


cession Convention.” According to the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, ‘the andience was composed mostly of ad- 
herents of the liberal charch, with a few Jewish citi- 
zena, and wasa remarkably intellectual-looking crowd.” 
The meeting had especial significance from the fact 
that the Mayor of Indianapolis had appended his 
name to the call for the Cincinnati Convention ; and 
Col. Martin writes he hag already over five hundred 
names on the counter-petition. Too many euch meet 
ings cannot be held. 


v — 
THE JEWEL CONSISTENCY, 


Al) professions und classes of persons do their fall 
share towards proving how rare a "Jewel" consist- 
ency is both in thought and in action. Theological 
and ecclesiastical bodies do not perhaps illustrate its 
rarity more than do other organizations. Yet, as 
theological and ecclesistical bodies profess to aim at 
absolute truth and rectitude, any violation of con- 
sistency In. their statements and methods is more 
glaringly apparent than it is in ther cases, 

Of ecclesiastical inconsistency I remember no more 
notable example than one that was furnished by the 
State Convention of the Methodist denomination re- 
cently held in Syracuse, N. Y. The question of read- 
ing the Bible as a devotional exercise in the public 
schools was discussed. The result of the discussion 
was the passage of a resolution to the effect that the 
Bible ought to be retained in the public schools. 
But immediately upon this resolution, another reso- 
lution was voted npon and passed, that no money 
raised by public taxation ought to be appropriated to 
the support of sectarian schools, These two resolu- 
tions, clearly, are antagonistic to each other, The 
first of them makes the schools sectarian,—not, per- 
haps, as between one Protestant sect and another, 
bot as between the Catholics and the Protestanta, 
and us between the Protestants and à large body of 
liberal people who do not believe in reading the Bi- 
ble as the inspired word of God. So long as the 
Bible is read in the public schools as n devotional 
exercise, the schools, to a certain extent, nre used Lo 
inculcate certuin religious views, and to that extent 
are sectarian. In thelr first resolution, therefore, the 
Methodists, by voting for the Bible in tlie public 
schools, voted (hat the public schools should be sec- 
tarian; while im their second resolution, they voted 
that no public money ought to be permitted to be 
used for sectarian schools! It would be well if they 
would now infonn the public how, if the conditions 
of both these resolutions were to be acted npon, the 
public schools would be supported, or how there 
would be any public schools at all. 

The ecclesiastical inconsistency of the Methodists 
on this particular question was still further illus- 
trated in this same convention, when the fact, well 
known in the denomination, came to be talked about, 
that they had just received, by vote and taxation of 
the city of Syracuse, $100,000 towards the endow- 
ment of the University which the denomination is 


! about to establish in that city, So eager, indeed, 


were they te get this appropriation from the public 
treasury of Syracuse for their college, that 1 under- 
stand they went to the Legislature at Albany to 


| secure some special legislation for it, there having 


been some wise provision, either in the constitution 
or statutes of the State, forbidding towus to appro- 
priate rgouey for such purposes, Perhaps the Meth- 
exists will elaim that the Syracuse University is not 
to be sectarinn,—by which, however, they will menn 
that it is to be open to atudents of al) denominations 
on equal terms, not that its board of Trustees nor its 
faculty of Profewors is to be thus open, When s 
denomination shows so much zeal in founding a col- 
lege, it expects to gain sume denominational advan» 
tnge,—expeets, at least, to keep the control of the 
college when founded; if not, the millenium is 
nearer at hand thau I have been wont to think, 

A new invention is coming Into use for attaching 
the separate cars of a tin together, Instead of the 
“loose coupling" that has been in vogue, the um- 
proved method holds the cars closely together, and, 
it is claimed, will prevent the Jerk and jar now inci- 
dent to starting and stopping à trait, and very greatly 
diminish the chances of the horrible accident of 
“telescoping.” It ix evident tat our ecclesiastical 
brethren need some improved method for "coupling" 
their resolutions together. Buch "loose coupling" as 
that shown by the Methodists at Syracuse is ominous. 
If their tmin could be started at all under such con- 
ditions, one resolution would certainly "telescope" 
the other before they were far on thelr Journey, $ 
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WORDS AND WORDINESS. 

spent some minutes in trying to think of & 
eue a gna “wordiness” for what I wish to de- 
scribe; but wordiness“ will do, if it be understood 
to mean the empty and idle use of words, and not 
their redundancy merely. To employ more words 
than are necessary to convey one's meaning is a fault 
which is pardonable in speakers who have little to 
say and much time to say it in; bat the idle, thought- 
less employment of good words is a fault that neither 
the genius of language nor tlie genius of thought can 
forgive, A strict observance of the meaning of lan- 
guage would perhaps do as much as anything to cor- 
rect errors of intelligence, We have no right to 
make language a refuge from thought; to palm off 
phrases in place of sense; to cheat ourselves and our 
neighbors with loose statements which we cannot 
Justify to reason, and which a moment's thought 
would prevent our using. If teachers of religion, for 
example, would think what they mean when they 
speak euch words as Savior, Redeemer, Lord, Mas- 
ter, how many would ever speak them? Unitarian- 
ism sins continually after this cuttle-flah fashion,—a 
fashion that has become so wide apread and inveter- 
ate that even the most honest men allow themselves 
to be betrayed into following it. - 

The latest example of this common failing, and the 
one that bas provoked this comment, occurs in Dr. 
Clarke's sermon on Mr. Hepworth's remarkable per- 
formance in theological tergiversation, In this 
more than sufficient treatment of the alightest possi- 
ble theme, the able man remarks: "Christ's influ- 
ence is the motive power in human progress, 
Science, art, literature, are all elevated and vitslized 
by Christianity, and without it would droop and 
die." The sentiment is familiar; we have met with 
it many times before, and it has a fine sound. It 
seems to mean something too. The words, however, 
are all indefinite. If science be taken as meaning 
physical science or metaphysical, physiology or psy- 
chology, the results or tendencies of positive research 
iu any direction, the statement is so far from the 
truth that it speaks the precise opposite of the truth, 


Christianity, the Christianity of nine hundred and | 


ninety-nine out of every thousand Christians, dis- 
avows all sympathy with science, is afraid of it, and 
does its best to check its advance. 

What does Dr. Clarke mean by ri? Painting and 
sculpture? Modern painting and sculpture hardly 
recognize the existence of Christianity. Here and 
there & solitary painter like Overbeck or Ittembach 


| 
| 


produces Madonnas and infant Christs; now and 
then an obscure sculptor models a head of Jesus; but 


the genre school of France, the historic and romantic 
schools of Germany, the landscape schools of Eng- 
land and. America, are as unconscious of Christianity 
as they are of Buddhism, Mohammedanism or the 
Fetichism of Ashantee, They take from it neither 
their subjects nor their motives, neither their ideals 
nor their aims. Naturalism pure and simple, and 


humanitarianism equally simple and pure, are the | 


inspiration of modern art, in its esthetic aspects, Of 
the useful arts or the decorative arts nothing need be 
said, for it will not be pretended that institutes of 
technology or schools of design, or cabinet and fumi- 
ture warehouses, or wood-carving or ornamental 
paper-hanging, would drop out of existence with the 
current theology; that a change in the tone of piety 
would chill to death the inventive genius that gives 
birth to the rich designs of plastic beauty. 
“Literature” is a term still more indefinite than 
"art" Certain kinda of literature would droop and 
die without the vitalizing influence of Christianity ; 
dogmatical literature, for instance; polemical litera- 
ture; parenetical or pulpit literature, a large depart. 
ment of sentimental literature, pious fictions, wishy- 
washy poems and hymns, books of lunguishing de. 
votion. But most of this is not classed under the 
general name “literature” at all, but is set apart in a 
place by itself. If we descend to particulars, Dr. 
Clarke's assertion disappears in vagueness. Modern 
literature expresses the modern mind, and the live 
mind of to-day is not consciously and conscientiously 
“Christian.” To specify would he tedions, We 
wish Dr, Clarke would specify the leading poeta, 
historians, philosophers, essayists, biographers, nar- 
rators of travel, dramatists, song-writers, novelists, of 
any country, who go to Christianity for their ideas 
or their sentiments. Mr. Dickens’ name will occur 
to him at once, but the bare mention òf his name 
recalls the acrid controversy which raged round 
this very polnl. Thnt u similar controversy has not 


| 


| books, but saved all his children's little playthings, 


THE INDEX. 


; | 
raged round other names is simply due to the circum- , 
stance that the claim was never urged in their case, | 
They never were supposed to draw their inspiration | 

uristianity. 

p — phrase, the veritable chameleon of 
a term, the prismatic, kaleidoscopic word of the gent P 
ence above quoted is "Christianity." Until some- ' 
body will inform us precisely what that means, we, 
have no right to predicate anything of it. Say Ro- 
manism," and we understand what is signified. Say 
* Anglicaniam," and the sense is plain, Say “Calvin- | 
ism,’ or “Lutheranism,” or “Methodlam,” or “So- 
cinianiam,” and a term is used that has a distinct | 
meaning, But one might as well say “Europe,” or | 
“Middle Ages,” or "Indo-Germanie Races," or An- | 
tiquity," ms say "Christianity." It is ms vague as | 
“Positiviam,” which all the eminent scientific men 
are defining themselves away from, but which a | 
large-minded public cordially invites them all to ac- 
cept, The term “Christianity” is grievously over- | 
worked by our "Liberal" friends, who find it e con- 
venient cover for their intellectual vagaries. It is | 
convenient; but convenience does not wholly excuse 


nonsensicalness. 
O.B.F. | 


-——  —— 


sow THE SEED. 


The “Impeachment of Christianity," published in | 
the first number of the third volume of Tite INDEX, | 
lias been electrotyped, and an edition of Ten Thou- 
sand Copies will be immediately printed in the form 
of a cheap tract for gratuitous distribution. It is in- 
tended to circulate One Hundred Thousand Copies 
during thecurrent year. In order to accomplish this | 
purpose, we must rely upon the co-operation of our 
active sympathizers. Packages of these tracts, con- 
taining any desired number of copies, will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of enough moncy to defray 
postage, and whatever additional sums, large or 
small, the generosity of distributors may prompt them 
to add, Of course, money will be needed to carry out 
our intentions; but we urge every one who believes | 
that this tract will do good, and who is willing to | 
distribute copies of it, to send in un order at once, 
even if unable to donate more than the aimple post- | 
age and the time required for distribution. Do not 
hesitate because you cannot give more. We are con- 
vinced more than ever by the character and objects | 


| of the late Cincinnati convention that such plain 


speech as this trict contains is greatly needed at the 
present time. In the name of Christianity, a most 
dangerous attempt is now m king to subvert the re- 
ligious liberties of the American people; and the 
mighty magic of that name is still powerful over 
multitudes even of otherwise liberal minds. Let the 
world learn that the protest mule agninat Christiani- 
ty in this age is not made by hatred of goodness and 
of truth, but rather by a love for these that can ne | 
longer be satisfied with shams. Ile wofully mis- | 
Judges that tract who thinks it has no higher aim ' 
than to "make a sensation.” It was meant to tell 
needed truth so plainly that it must be heard. And | 
it wil be heard. All we ask is—give it a chance. ! 


— e 

It is but just to acknowledge publicly our obliga- | 
tion to the “Young Men's Christian Association" for 
stamping and forwarding to Tue INDEX Office, in 
two cases, letters that hud heen mailed by the send- 
ers unstamped. One of these letters contained a 
very large sum of money in bank bills, which would 
probably never have been heard from, if sent to the | 
Dead Letter Office at Washington. If the Y. M. C. | 
A. sought only to do good in this practical manner, 
it might be a great benefit to the world; and though 
we have not a particle of sympathy with its theologi- 
cal spirit or purposes, we are glad to express our 
hearty appreciation of all the practical ‘good it does. 
It is needless to add that more than enough money 
Was remitted to it from this Office to pay the postage | 
on the letters thus forwarded. 

— i 

We are very glad to print elsewhere a beautiful 
letter from Rev, Robert Collyer, of Chicago, who | 
scema to havea perfect right to tell the story about | 
the raspberries, when we are informed that, in the | 
burning of his own home during that awful fire last | 
autumn, he forgot to save his own manuscripts and | 


We listen very attentively to what such a man as 
that has to say about religion. | 


— o 
Profit pleases for an hour. 


But self-respect pleases | 
forever. 


| and settled down. Wanderi 
| town, I came across a band bill in English, setting 


| wall- 


—— 


Communications. 


——— 
N. B.—Correapondenta must run the risk of h ruh 
arrora. Tha utmost care will be taken Lo acoid them ; but hers. 
after no apuca will be spared to Errata. 
N. B—IUegibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


~ — — 


ANOTHER “STUDY OF CHRISTIANITY,» 


Ebrron or Tue INDEX :— 

I would like to add one more study of Christian. 
ity to the three made by my friend and brother whose 
sermon you print on the first page of your paper in 
your number for Jan. 20th. It was 80 novel and so full 
of suggestion that I am sure you will be glad to print 
my account of il, if I can make it at all as interesting 
as the thing was I want to describe. 

We bad been drifting ratherthan travelling through 
Belgium and Germany last summer, with a little 


| maid for whom we wanted to find the fountain of 


health. We did not find it; and sgo, when we got to 
Lucerne, we said going round will not answer; we 
will see what sitting still will do." Then we went to 
the “Schwan,” the best hotel I ever found any where, 
about the ty old 


forth the fact that on the next Sunday divine service 
would be held in the church of St. Mary, with a ser- 
mon by a Free Kirk minister. I made up my mind 
to go to that service the moment I read the notice; 
for St. Mary isa Romish church antique and par, 
and to hear a sermon there by one of the bousehold 
of Joho Knox must be one of the things which come 
once in a life-time. 

I found one of our Chicago ministers at \he hotel. 
A Baptist told him of my “great find," so we agreed 
to go together. The church, [ suppose,may hold three 
thou people ; the congregation, including the ser- 
ton, counted up to nineteen, All the things the Church 
of Rome ties to were left as they had been the laat time 
mass was celebrated in the building, The preacher's 
desk stood a little out of line with the altar, over 
which they had put a sort of cover; otherwise the 
neat the stout reformer would have harried, if he 
had been living, that he might get rid of the crows, 
was sam as the “scarlet woman” would have had 
it for her “idolatries.” There was a hymn to begin the 
service in which we all joined, a lusson, a lar 
another Lymn, and them a sermon, Subject;—“The 
Example of Christ.” 

I expected, of course, to hear a discourse within the 
ed lines of the Kirk—Presbyterian to the 
back bone and Scotch at that, I was sure here would 
be open or covert allusions to the one great enemy of 
evangelical truth the Scotch Church bas fought for 


three hundred years as a certain quadruped fights the 


rattlesnake, What Ldid hear was so broad, so inchi- 
sive, aud so sweet of spirit, thut, when the man was 
through with his service, I went up to him, and said :— 
^] think to-day I have seen one ofthe first gleams of 
the millenium. I have witnessed a Presbyterian ser- 
vice in a Roman Catliolie church, and heard à sermon 


acceptable in every way toa Unitarian minister." 
On which we shook hands, and the preacher said 


"I am very glad to hear it." 
One point iu. particular [ treasured of the sermon. 
The preacher came to speak of miracles. “Now,” I 


, said, "he will certainly put his foot in it.” He proved 


that he kuew his ground better than I did, “The 
age of iniracles," he said, “some people clalin is over 
this many & hundred years; believe me, dear hearers, 
that is a mistake. The age of mirncles is yet with 


| ns, and there is no fading out of its wonders. [f you 


suspect there is, go into the first infirmary for the 
eye you may light on, and watch what they are 

oing: There they are restoring sight to the blind, 
and of the ear they are opening the last path to the 
soul. They are still making the lame walk, casting 
out devils, and raising the dead; for nota soul ig 
quickened into a new ‘lite in which you do not wil- 
ness that marvel. And so through the whole taleof 
what thia great example did; those who follow bim 
are doing the suue thing, and doing what he did in 
the spini in which he wrouglit isto live a Christ- 
like life." 

There was much more in the sermon of the same 
large paltern. 

“How did you like it*" I said to the Baptist bro- 
ther as we came away. "Very much indeed,” he re- 
plied; “it was a capital sermou.” 

And so many a time since then I have thought of 
that unique sermon, and bow indeed that day there 
was a new Catholic service in the old Catholic 
church; and whata grand thing it would be if this 
could be brought about everywhere, Only one little 
thing hort me, and the preacher was not to blame for 
that. There was one little group rather to itsell of 
more than ordinary devoutness. They also stopped 
at the “Schwan,” and had the next room to ours. 
They were wonderful at prayer and reading the scrip: 
tures night and morning. Only, to bear their tones 
in both exercises, you would think they were just 
going to be hung. One day, at the table, there was 
one dish of raspberries. Our little sick maid watched 
them as they came round with eager eyes, und they 
held out wonderfully, for the guests knew these were 
all we should get that day, ao bp and fine. There 
were three or four still between us and the prize, 
when the raspberries got to our praying neighbors. 
They never got any further, The sister shut ber 
eyes as if she would ask a new bleasing, and took 
about a third of what was there. The brother took 
another third, and then dumped. the rest into- the 


sæ 


plate of the young person they had with them, And 
then the mother of our little invalid drew n long 
breath, and said in a whiaper:* "Well, I declare!“ 


Somebow after that I altered the membership of | 


our holy Catholic Church. I bad an ides that, if the 
great soul we bad been hearing about had sat with 
us at meat, he would have seen a i of wistful eyes 
about four places to his right, and passed the raap- 
berries so far. I felt sure the brave little sermon had 
missed its mark. Christ was no ensamale to what 
some of our Western people cal! “them praying mem- 
bers.” Rather he was an incubus, a paralysis, an 
argument for their unchristly greed; and after that, 
when we heard the old oatcrieg of unworthiness, and 
the claim to be counted dust, dross, worms, and so 
on, I said to myself—“I guess you are nearer right 
than you would like to believe, after all." 
Yours, 
Ronert COLLYEN. 


— — — 


SPIRITION AND SPIRITUALISM, 


WY NEV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


Mr. Charles Foster, the noted Test Medium, whom 
we visited a few years since with a good deal of satis- 
faction, said to us;—'""You know all about the inside 
of Spiritualism, and can have anything out of heaven 
that os want; itis the ovtede only of Spiritualism 
which you need to examine.” 

That "outside of Spiritualism” we call by the more 
accurate name of Firn. It consists in deal- 
Ing with spirits; the use of phenomenal manifesta- 
tions; and cannot properly be called spiritual, be- 
cause it takes the matter on its material side, by ita 


strictly materialistic aspects, Veracious and legiti- ' 


mate it may be, Ts as it is, as a dealing with 
material signs and forms, believed to represent 
spirits, but It cannot fairly pretend to be spiritual. 
A strict Spiritualism must refer to non-material as- 
of the matier,—to spirits not visible or tangi- 
le, and to a spirit world embracing this world with 
influences which are direct upon tlie inner man, with- 
out outer sign. 


We have the fullest faith in strict Spiritualism, the | 
nearness to us and influence upon us of a world of | 


spirita, in a purely spiritual manner, by contact, with- 
out outward sign, with the inner man. 
special providence and particular guidance, in both 
of which we have constant and profound faith, to 
spiritual agencies, But we do not believe that these 
agencies usually give, even to the mind influenced, 
any sure mental sign, much less any outward sign. 
On the contrary, our firm opinion is that looking for 
even inward signs, or even looking for and depend- 
ing on the agencies themselves, is a hindrance far 


We ascribe | 


THE INDEX. 
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jected it, becoming Spiritualists but refusing to be | 


Bpiritists, The real 
losing what hold it has had upon respectable minds, 
and will soon stand just where it belongs, by the 
side of the other forms of obscure and low human 
experience, excepting only the € curious and 
sometimes very useful examples of abn 

tion made to confer exceptional and almost preter- 
natural service, 


piritiet superstition is rapidly | 


ormal condi- ' 


And this accords with all that history and science | 


leach us of the place of dealing with spirits. Both 
medicine and mental philosophy advise us to desire 
a sound mind in a sound body. And the knowled 

of savage man furnished by such a work as Tylors 
"Primitive Culture," recently published in London, 
shows that at that Jow level of culture the Spiritist 
method has been universal, Disturbance of normal 
physical cenditions is a condition of the Spiritist 
method, Decided diaease commonly favors the 
method. Savage history attests the same fact, and 


shows us a vigor and prevalence of the method un- 


known in even the modern revival of it. 


Tt cannot be, therefore, that. Spiritism is to be the | 


method of the future, or is to have any place among 
reapectsble methods, save in very exceptional in- 
stances. This opinion we give after reading Hon. 
Robert Dale Owen's new work, "The Debatable 


Land between This World and the Next," in which | 


he argues for Spiritism as the last and best method 
of faith, and the perfection of Christian enlighten- 
ment. We took up the work with considerable ex- 


pectation, and used as much pains as possible to find | 


a good case, but to no purpose. An irrepressible dis- 
gust grew upon us as we read, and we laid down the 
volume with the determination never to make an- 
other effort to find good in Spiritism, All the 

there is, iain the Spiritualism pure and simple which 
has no necessary connection with Spiritism, and to 
which Spiritiem 
than n help. 


— — 
A QUALIFICATION, 


Boston, Jan. 19, 1872. 


I notice that, in an article on “ The Christian Con- 
oca DA in Tue INDEX No. 108, you say :—" But 
their belief, which is the consistent Ae danti. of 
Christian ideas to civil government, shows thut Christ- 


ianity itself ia wneonatitutional, and can never be 


adlapted to democratic institutions.” 


I think it is only enforced Christianity that can be 
properly called unconstitutional, 

Voluntary Christianity, as well as voluntary Bud- 
dhism or voluntary Athelsm, is as constitutional as 


' kicking football. 


more than it isa help, und that those will most foul ' 
the guidance, and. profit by the providence, of spirits, | 


who nerer look that wiy, who always use as best (hey 
can their ordinary faculties, and who leave to unseen 
agencics to work as they will in unseen ways, 

The goda hate pruphetw; in other words, unseen in- 
telligences do ont like to be observed in their com- 
ing, and to bave their work announced to the curious 
ear or eye of the outward man; which, again, is but 
another way of saying that unseen influences work 
most efficiently on minds which have least of the 
curiosity of mere sense end flesh. It is thought 
which these influences can best co-operate with, Mie 
thinking mind, emancipated from the limitations of 
outward sense; using sense, but not restrained or 
held from free thought by it. 

While, then, we believe fully in Spiritualism, alung 
with millions who bave a like spiritual faith, we do 
vot nt all believe in Spiritism, or dealing with spirits 
through material signs, but consider this about the 
lowest possible method of faith, just suited tu the 
savage level of culture where we find it to have been 
universal, and to the production in our day of a very 
low and narrow sect, und of such moustrosities as 
Free Love and Mormonism, 

The popular Spiritism of this country has a num- 
erical strength of perhaps halfa million, An Eng- 
lish Spiritist who recently travelled through the 
country, and made a careful estimate, could count 
only 900 000. He doubtless included many who 


> H. N. 8. 
True. But a consistent Christian cannot help tak- 
ing von for his football; which is unconatitutional.— 
Ep. | 


— — — 


KEEP ALL TRUTH, 


Ans Arnon, Mich., Jun. 17, 1872. 
Mu. Ausor:— 

Your ably-handled sheet is, I think, doing much 
good in open ng the eyes of people to the dark side 
of much that is 
strong illustration of what can be said in behalf of 
aia long considered dangerous and indefensi- 

e. | 


far more likely to bea hindrance | 


4T 


ments here, while many we have no reason to believe 
receive a tithe. Will God, at death, annul the etor- 
nal laws of compensation, and put a period to influ- 
ences just born! 

D. C. Braxen. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. 


The New York Sun chooses the following stanzas 
from a recent collection of that literature. Imag- 
ine," says the critic, * the flabby souls aud vulgar im 
aginations which children must have who are brought 
up on stich Sunday-school slop as this:“ 


O boye! be strong In Jesus; 
To toil for him is gain; 

And Jesus wrought with Joreph 
With chisel, saw and plane. 


The lines below are for the comfort of cripples : 


The poor cripple haw a chance for glory. 
Ae good a chance aa yon or l; 
Chriat will Haten to his story, 
He will hear tbe cripple’s ery. 
Me alway» pitics poverty, 
And scorns not those who have to beg; 
Hia grace for every woe's sufliciont — 
One can gu to Heaven with a wooden leg. 


Of these the writer says: “ This is indecd consol- 
ing, but we are afraid it is not orthodox, Paul says 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven. How then can a wooden substitute for flesh 
and blood inherit it? We suspect that before the au- 
thor of the above hymn can make his calling and 
election sure,’ he will have to show that one can go 
to Heaven with a wooden head. — Amer. Newspaper 
Reporter. 


Fiser INDEPENDENT Socierr.--During Mr. Abbot's absence 
at the Eaet, fhe Sunday meetings of the Society will be 
suspended. They will be resumed February 15. 
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misnamed "Christianity." It is a | 


Anarchy in government, crime in society, and | 


laxity in morals have ever been considered by the 
sects as the legitimate product of free religious ideas ; 


vice and misery, irresponsibility and excess, as ayn- 


would refuse to confess u (rue Spiritist rule of faith. | 


Judge Edmonds counts 10,000,000, and Mr. Owen 
7,500,000. They of course enumerate all who are, in 


the non-spiritist sense, Spiritualists; and very natu- ; 


milly Judge Edmonds thinks that he might well 
throw in 5,000,000 more, as unconscious or unavowed 
Spiritualists, There is nothing veracious or legiti- 
mute in such a count as this, 


Of true Spiritists, er- 


sons who deal with manifestations, the number may. 


be falrly estimated at about half & million in this 
country, 

And no body of believers hasa weaker or more un- 
certain organic life. Its ministry is cheap and vi- 
grant, a sentimental and sensational petticoat affair 
n very great part, through female üsnce-speakers, or 
through men who suggest by look and labors dis- 
tressing doubts ax to the sex of theirintirmities. 
accredited head of the sect at this moment is a wo- 


Tue 


man, diseased in body and mind almost to insanity, , 


Who just now offers herself as the apostle of the most 
offensive doctrine of Free Love which can be in- 
vented, The Mormon delusion, which authentic 
evidence proves to have had a Spiritist origin, and to 
be upheld now by Spiritist marvels, alone offers a 
parallel to the average degradation of organic Spirit- 


tam; though in this lust, as even in Mormonism, are 


no small number of mest excellent persona, who are 
not yet conscious of the miserable delusion which 
henomena] “Spiritualism” really ia. Such persons 
A very great numbers have tried Spiritism and re- 


onymets with the theories you hold, That men can 
dissent from 'the traditions of their fatbers without 
imperilling society and religion in one common ruin, 
is now so evident that the most creed-bound might 
sec it, if they would. 

Still, while discovering sud. utilizing much profita- 
ble truth, are you not throwing away as worthless 
much that is stil) of service in shaping character? 
Still, while dealing sturdy blows at the cramping 
dogmus of the churches, the insane discussions of the 
theological schools, the superstitious prejudice against 
scientific developments, against edu intelligence, 
against philosophic research and free religious in- 
«quiry,—wlhile proclaiming the utmost freedom of 
thought and religion, the sacredness of the individual 
conscience, and the brotherhood of the human race, 
are you not leaving out of view considerable that is 
essential not only to Christianity, but to any other 
system of ethics that aims to improve and perfect 
human nature? Is not the finn belief in immortality 
essential to a religion that would have an ever-pres- 
ent influence over the conduct of the vast mass of 
humanity? The fact that such a belief is embodied 
in all religions, proves much for its reality and necea- 
sity, The philosophers of Rome and the red man of 
the woods considered it invaluable to keep men 
straight in this world. The fact that society has 
numerous preventive and punitive institutions, and 
that government has numerous laws regulations, 
provea that social order could not exist without 
them. The prospect of retribution, however unim- 

rtant, as a motive, it may be (o a cultured few who 
ove right for its own sake, is nevertheless a power- 
ful stimulus to the moral sense of the unphilo- 
sophic majority. Now all must confesa that too fre- 
quently crime prospers long, and dies in ease, while 
Virtue grovels in misery, and is crushed out in con- 
tempt. If there is no future, does not God allow the 
grossest injustice? Aye, may we not well ask—Is 
there a God, is there anything! Truly, many ac- 
tioma receive a portion of their rewards or punish- 
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* reou Tut cen contains the "Fifty Affirmations’ 
and "Modern Principles." It gives a bird's-eye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tax INDEX, an 
states the “irrepressible confilct” between it and Chriat- 
lanity, Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Origin 
of Species," saya, In a letter to the Editor not originally in- 
tended for bifcation, bot eabsequently autho; zed to be 
ueed:—" have now read ‘Truths for the Tim 
and J admire them from my Inmost heart; and I 
almost every word.” PRIC ne hundred coplee for Une 
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Cent a copy. 
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THE INDEX. 
NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion without Snpersti tion 
First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


anaticiam : how dixpiayed by well-meanin; e 
= * ele judgment and acion reapecting reli in 
others. . 

. Let aith honor God, not ealumniate 
z5 Eiaa reject alh testimony that l g = ben 

. Wh A proper an ee 
= an puteo 21 Ie ursed on the ground that "It 

le written.“ 

. Fayer: ssk when you want to ask; 
s EE — . — to thank: be honest in prayer. 
25. Hear the other Side! seek an intelligent fal th, In- 

stead of blindly following ignorance and prejudice, 
26. Man’s Duty to God: ve all things do not neg- 
lect it; but take care, loo, not to be misled in regard 
to It, 
Penny-wise, Pound-foolish : to claim divine In- 
KIA for unworthy imputation on the divine char- 


actor, 

28. A Touchstone for false Teachers; God certain- 

ly gave reason and conecíen^e to be our guides. 

29. J ce and Love . Mercy: God's actua] moth- 

od batter than the supposed “plan of solvation.” 

30, Prepared to Die: an onvelling of «oue clerical 

falte pretences. 

31, "Even a Others :** showing a pulnt of resemblance 
between the “evangelicals” and hose believers whom 
they stigmatize ae "unbellevers."" 

Do Men need Salvation? a look towards God di- 
rectly, not through the dark-stained charch-windows. 

Unchangeeble: will God ever refuse to welcome 
the repeniing and returning sinner? 

Loat era: men sometimes lose thelr children: 
did God ever lose, can he lose, Ade children 

85, Times and Seasons: two false notions considered; 

one about Friday, one about Sunday, 

36. Do they really belleve It} cases where Orthodoxy 

follows tradition In opposition o Scriptare. 

37. The Boston Revival and its Leaderi meth- 
one i of Rev. A. B. Earle, professional re- 

vallast. 


27. 


| 38. He Heleru the Biblo: a false charge refuted, snd 


the opposing truth clearly shown. 


EITHER SERIES 80 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 


CHAB. K. WHIPPLE 
19 Pinckney Bt., Boston, 


Lake Shore & Mich, Southern R. R, 
1872. 


Nand afer Sunday, Jan. 14th, 1872. Passenger "rains 
will leave Toledo dally (Sundays excepted) as follows 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 
LEAVE TOLEDO, 
3:00 A. M. Atlantic Express East. dally. arrives at Cleveland 
8t 7:25 A. M. 
6:30 A. M. Day Express will stop st Elmore. Fremoni, 
Clyde, Bellevae, Monroeville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
3 Blyrla and Berea, arrives at Cluveiand at 10:50 A. M. 


A.M. Cincinnati Express, stopping ut all tation 
reaches Cleveland at 8:45 PM. pling stations, 


6:20 P, M, Special N, Y. Express, will stop at Fr mon 
Cisde, Monroeville, Norwalk Foe Elyria, arrives ar Cleveland 
Pb. M. sleeping care to Barelo and Rochester. 
TRAINS ARKIVE, 
10:40and 10:35 A. M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P. M. 


MICHIGAN SQUTHERN DIVISION. 


TRAINS DEPART. 


” MAIN LINE. 8:15 A. M. Mall: 11:15 A, M. Epeclal Uhleaga 
Express; 5:45 P. M., Coldwater Accommodation ; 6:00 P. M., 


| Night Esjrons. 
IR LINE 11:05 A. M., Accommodation; 11:30 P. M. Pact- 


fic Y Ah 
DETROIT —8:00, 11:30 A. M., 5:30 nnd 4:00 P. M. 
JACKSON -11:15 A. M., and 8:00 P. M 


KALAMAZOO AND GRAND DS 31216 à. M. 
3205 U RAPIDS -11:15 A, M. and 


TRAINS AHIUVE. 


MAIN LINE. 6:30 and 10:35 A. M., and 3:40 K 6: .M. 
AIR LINE- 9:5) A. M., and 5:55 P. M. ib Dig 
DETROTIT—10:40 and 13:01 A. M., and 6:05 and 9:00 b. M. 
JACKSON 10:35 A. M, and 8:59 P. M. 

COLDWATER ACCOMMODATION—10:35 A. M. 


CHAS, F. HATCH, Gen) Bupt. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
[90tf] 


B. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, To ledo, O. 


St. Louis, Quiney, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- 
ledo, Wabash & Western f. R. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS ! 


HE Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway Co., having recent- 

ly extended fta line of Hallway to the City of Saint Tous, 

will commence running al) ite regular passenyer trains 

through to that cy on and after the 14th y of May, 1871. 

The day trains will be uipped with new and elegant pas- 

songer cosches, and all night traina with the much celebrated 
and popular Pullman Pulace Sleeping Coaches. 


Special Thro’  Pacire 

Espre&é. Exprese. 
1110 4. M. 11:15 P. M. 
3:00 P. u. 12 A.M. 


GEO, H. BURHOWS, 
Gen'l Superluiendent, 


JOHN U. PARSONS, 


Gen'l Ticket Agent, [3r] 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY A NECESSARY STUDY FOR 
THE MOST PERFECT REALIZATION 
OF MORAL WELFARE. 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 


{Fifth Lectar: in the Course of Eleven “Sunday Afternoon 
Lectures," given in Hortioultural Hall. Boston, noder 
the auspices of the Free Rellzious 
clation, February 4, 185 J 


Anno- 


Had the list of lectures of which this is one been 
seen by më before the invitation of the committee had 
been accepted, this lecture might not have been given, 
yet I do not regret my acceptance, aa I think it would 
be far better if the functions of the men of affairs and 
the men of thought were not so widely separated as 
they are. I trust that what I have to aay will not be 
marked by too glaring a contrast with what you are 
accustomed to hear in this hall. It is even an injury 
to a business man in the estimation of some of his 
fellows to attempt an exposition of principles, that 
is, to popound a theory; he is at once spoken of 
by so-called practical men as a theorist and therefore, 
to be distrusted, in his judgment. Yet, as has been 
well said by another, these practical men most abound 
in theories and have one ready to fit overy contin- 
geney. 

The true difference between them and those whom 
they stigmatize as pure theorists is that they are sim- 
ply empirical, not basing their own theories upon any 
mee principle or upon any wide observation of 
cta. 

To propound a true theory in regard to the affairs 
of men [s but to attempt to formulate the abstract or 
general principles upon which men should act, and 
to combing in a general statement or rule the result 
of accurate observation. There may, of course, be 
true and false theories; and talase theories of political 
economy have been among the most potent causes of 
the ruin both of men and of nations, 

The false theory of political economy which once 
controlled nearly all nations was that the precious 
metals constituted the only true wealth, and that in 
all commerce what one nation gained another must 
lowe, Tt bps presi to you who do not closely observe 
‘he habita of thought among business men, that these 
»d errors were long since controverted, and have ceas- 


ed to exert any influence, but you could not mingle for 
a single day, with the so-called practical men of oar 
own city, without — that while discluiming 
any and all theories, and believing most earnestly 
that they act oniy from the dictates of expericnce and 
of absolute knowledge,they are, many of them, yet un- 
der the control of the most pernicious of all theories, 
in re to the precious metals and to commerce, 
and only fail in producing disastrous rerults because 
the common sense of the mass of the people has gone 
beyond them, and checks their mischief before it has 
worked out its complete results, This gradual de- 
velopment of common sense cannot fail to be ob- 
served in all these economic questions; were it not 
for this, one might despair. We may bope that some 
of the fallacies In regard to trade, such as the dogma 
of protection, which now cause an unjust diatribu- 
tion of wealth, will some time disap as the belief 
in witch-craft did, simply because they will become 
as absurd and will need no argument for their refu- 
tation. 

It is generally assumed that these old errors en- 
peasy disappeared when Adam Smith refuted them 
and leid down the fundamental principles of a science, 
and this is so far true that it bas been alleged that 
next to the Bible no book ever printed has exerted 
&0 beneficent an influence among men as Adam 
Smith's “ Wealth of Nations.” 


It may not be said that political economy bas yet 
been established and perfected as an exact eclegce, 
and it is even now held that many of the probléms 
which are treated under ita name can never be 
brought within the domain of an exact science, it 
being claimed that these problems depend too mnch 
upon the varying influence of human passion and the 
human will. I caunot see why the eame exception 
should not be taken tothe acience of jurisprudence, and 
Icannot doubt that hereafter certain ral principlea 
completely controlling the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, will be evolved and that political econ- 
omy will reach the full authority of an Inductive 
science based upon a sufficient observation of facts. 
While thia may not yet be admitted as accomplished, 
it must be claimed that certain elements of a science 
have been discovered, and especially need attention 
and application to affairs in this country at thie time. 

In proof of this, it only needs to advert to a few of 
the eventa in recent history to prove how potent for 
evil have been errors in regard to the questions which 
lie within this domain—errors which are now bein 
repeated by ns. In our own bistory the causes o 
the revolution were, many of them, questions of tax- 
ation; a little later came the orders in council and 
the embargo; and yet later the question of the fish- 
eries—all questions of political economy. At this 
time the Commune and the International, the 
labor question and the eight-hour law, sre but pro- 
blems in political economy, for the so:ution of which 
a general law must sooner or later be found, which, 
wher found, will constitute a science and be accepted 
by all; and no rhetorical statements of the hardshi 
of those who perform the drudgery of the world will 
in any manner hasten thie solution, although they 
may hinder it. 

1 us attempt to define the limita of this ble 
science. It relates to the production and 
tion of wealth—of wealth, not in the limited sense in 
which this word is commonly used, as simply à name 
for the large accumulations of a few persons; but of 
wealth in the sense of subsistence and material com- 
fort for the whole people—in the sense of the com- 
mon weal, welfare or wealth of each and all. 

lf it shal) be said that the department of thought 
which relates to such material and ignoble things as 
the daily supply of beef and bread, of clothing and 
shelter is but &"^potato gospel" not worthy the atten- 
ton of men of high purpose, our rejoinder is, that 
the potato gospel must precede the spiritual, and that 
it is of little use to preach to or lo attempt much in- 
struction either moral or intellectual for those who 
have not sufficient food or shelter, or who are ardu- 
ously engaged the livelong day in the effort to gain 
them; and we also reply that the very thought Iteelf 
of those who inay regard our work with distaste; 
the very process of intellection carried on by one of 
the gaoglia of their brains is but another material 
process—another movement of icles—anothber 
waste and supply of what we call matter. We claim 
that we who think cotton. and cloth, food and fuel. 
are engaged in the same function as they whose 
thought is not so material, and that we are aa needful 
as they to truc harmony and the fall realization of a 
higher life. Their thoughts are powers in the land 
and idea» may be the only reality, but unless some 
men give themselves up with all their force to build- 
ing railroads, opening mines, constructing machinery 


fatribu, 


and operating the very printing presses by which 
these potent ideas are made to take a visible form, 
these very thoughte mi:ht fall as dead and be as 
quickly lost as t. ough th y had been spoken in the 
atone age or among the Bushmen, The scholar who 
thinks in the crowd and is of it—the preacher who 
knows the affairs of daily life—these are the true 
men; not those who separate themselves and ignore 
or affect to despise the material interests of tbe world. 
Bometimes I think it would be wholesome if the 
luity could preach honestly and frankly to the clergy. 
We are members one of another, and while some of 
us are en in callinga that partake of drudgery, 
and where the dollar influence is immediately before 
us and not simply one step removed, others munt do 
the work of thinker, preacher and teacher; but we 
are both the fulerum on which their lever rests and 
the power which they would move by it. By us 1 
mean the mass of men engaged in the work of mate- 
rial production, and who constitute the great mass 
of humanity, Is there no law or science for our func- 
tion? Are we only to be guided by chance or simple 
expediency with no sure principles by which to test 
our action? 


That such is the common idea, comes, 1 think, 
from the false estimate of materia] wealth which 
pervades the pigs iy ,—I will not call it the rell- 
gion, of the day. Is it not because the idea ia so 
wide-spread that the pursuit of wealth cannot be the 
pursuit of welfare, that we hear 80 much depreciation 
of the things of this world and so much denunciation 
of money as the root of all evil? The want of money 
and of that which money can purchase is the root of 
far more evil than ite possession, and the pursuit of 
that which money stands fer is the most potent and 
beneficent motor of civilization. No preacher can 
ignore thia truth without implanting precepts which 
the necessary practice of bis hearers will lead them 
to neglect and hence will come,—aye, has come,—the 
marked separation between religion and life, lt the 
duily pursuit of wealth in which al) engage,—for 
wealth is but à comparative term,—is stigmatized as a 
rep snare, inconsistent with true spiritual welfare, 
then men will be only more or less hypocrites, and, 
having engaged in à calling for which they are more 
or less obliged to excuse themselves on Sundays, they 
will never learn that through them also the great 
creator and controller works for good ends; and they 
will Alao never learn that self-interest need not be 
selfishness, Now, to each Individual it importa much 
what insight hie has into the nature of bis function 
in the world, I think no true man can ever have 
become possessed of even a moderate competence 
without sometimes feeling almost a sense of humilia- 
tion because he is among those who have, when there 
are BO many who Aare not; and many a one must 
have felt that lie would be more of a man if he could 
divest himself of his wealth and wrestle unaided by 
it with the world, to make and mulntain hia own po- 
sition in it. Hence it imports much to him that he 
should know, not guess, that it is more needful that 
capital should be accumulated than that alms should 
be given; that possession and use are far more effec- 
tive in removing want than private giving or public 
bonnty; that however large his fortune seems to be, 
he himself gets only hia board und clothing out of it. 
All else that he accumulates is of necessity a part of 
the common stock, and ia Jost or wasted even to him 
unless so kept in motion as to do a service to others. 
I intend not to defend the purely selfish, yet all 
things work together for good, and even the crowded 
shelter of the worst tenement-house, built and leased 
by the most penurious man of our city, may give 
cover and keep in life those who would once have 
died of misery and want even for need of that pr 
shelter, How to give better shelter and more food, 
not in charity or ander the force of statute-lawa, but 
with just compensation to those who furnish both; 
how to compel even greed and grasping covetousnesa 
10 work toward the supply,—not of miserable hovels 
and insufficient aubsiatence, but of ample homes and 
abundant food at low cost to the maas of the com- 
munity; how to make short hours of labor the rule 
because more profitable to doth laborer and capitalist ; 
are problems which a right understanding of political 
economy shall surely solve, and therefore is its study 
a condition of moral welfare. 

To accomplish these ends is but to work out the 
true law of distribution which, when discovered, will 
become a part of the common law needing no statute 

rovision, ao aure and obvious will be ita fitness to 
— need. It will surely not make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer than either deserve to be, as 
some of eur statutes now do. We all remember 
when chaffering was the rule in all smull or retail 
buying, and every purchaser was more or lesa cheated, 
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and every retailer failed occasionally. What was the 
one-price system but the establishment of s rule in 
polit economy, by which each customer is well 
served and the retsilers prosper and grow rich? 
This was one of the simple problems, bot it took a 
long time to reach it, I suppose it was once a some- 
what dificult problem to decide that two and two 
make four, and not five, but’ this was before Adam 
fell,in that Paradise which is preached about as if 
men must look buckward and not forward for the 
idea) of life. 

In the solution of the question between labor and 
capital which is assuming such porteotous dimen- 
sions abroad, it will not sumce to defend the rich 
man because he gives freely of his abundance, or be- 
cause bis large expenditures gen much employ- 
ment; neither will it suffice for the rich man to 
iguore the question as one raised by those who wish 
to enjoy leisure without themselves working for it; 
but possession in the abstract, of every kind of prop- 
erty including land, must be justified not only to the 
instinct but to the reason even of the unlearned and 
ofthose who have not. The man whose life is given 
only to vast accumulation must be justified and no 
effort made to interfere with his full liberty of cholce 
in his pursuit, so that he does injustice to no one. 
This is one of the phases of our study — Another is, 
how to let. the distribution of that same great estate 
effect itself. either through the wisdom or the folly 
of those who inherit it; without such undue Inter- 
ference by statutes as to cause the property which, jn 
its accumulation, ia a gun to the common stock to 
become an evi) in its nailt. It is a question whether 
trustee zeitlements may not sometime be done away 
witli, except for the physically or mentally incompe- 
tent, and whether liberty to dissipate wealth is not 
as necessary to the general welfare as liberty to ac- 
cumulate and maintain It. 

“The tools to those who can use them" la a true 
saying; and when theincome of a great fortune is in 
ihe hands of one who misuses it in vice and luxury 
or who is a mere drone,but cas not spend the principal 
because it is in trust, the tools are protected by statute 
in the hands of him who misuses them. That each 
man &bould work out bis on salvation in fear and 
trembling may be as necessary in the material aa in 
the spiritual world. 

What constitutes the misuse rather than the use of 
land is another problem in our science which Eng- 
land must soon solve and which may sometime, 
though at a far distant day, press upon us. And, 
although we now sak for freedom from meddlesome 
statutes and deplore the constant attempts which are 
made to prescribe by statute the uss which one may 
make of bis time, his labor and his product, we by 
no means deny the righ’ of legislation for the re- 
straint of abuse, whether it be in regard to persons or 
things, And political economy may decide that it 
ls no abuse of land to withhold it from cultivation 
— private enjoyment under any plea of owner- 
ship, 
It is then fit that the laws which regulato the pro- 
duction and distribution of those material things that 
constitute wealth, without which existence and 
thought would be impossible, should be sought In 
the great harmony of the universe. 

Sulfering ia ordained by him who crested oa for 
the tralning of our spiritual nature, but there Is too 

ta tendency to confound with this necessary and 
ated trial of the spirit, that over arduous struggle 
for life, and for material subsistence, which is now 
the common rule, and to consider excessive efforts or 
labor as our necessary share of a primal curse; when 
we say our share we generally mean our neighbor's, 
We inatmetively seek to avold the struggle and to 
ward off our own share of the primal curse from our 
children, and ss the world progresses we more and 
more succeed, yet no one seems to realize that the 
ma] curse of digging and delving is being lifted by 
ntelligence and invention, and not by conversion to 
any creed or in any large measure by staute pro- 
visions. I think the millenium of the political econo- 
mist is us sure of fulfilment as any other, and it will 
come when through invention there is such sure 
abundance and such equitable distribution as to give 
all enough; and though this abundance does not in 
itself constitute moral welfare, it is safe to say that 
in its absence no general moral welfare can ex- 


t. 

That the Creator of the universe can have placed 
men upon the earth to be swept away by war, pesti- 
Jence and famine, for all time; that he has establish- 
ed a law for the increase of men st a rate more rapid 
than the possible increase of subsistence is to my 
mind an utterly atheistic and abhorrent doctrine on 
simple a priori grounds, Such a doctrine implies 
that be haa ordained the permancnt existence of pau- 
periam and consequently of vice upon the earth, in 
which case tue fatalistic philosophy of [slam would 
be far more reasonable than the belief in progress of 
the truly religious man. No! life shall not always 
be a mere struggle for existence to the man, as it is 
now. ` 

If this alleged law, formulated by an eminently 
thoughtfal and good man aod now held ln an unac- 
knowledged manner by the mass of men, is not true, 
it follows that there must be a law relating to the 
production and distribution of wealth which shall 
cause war Lo cease; which shall abate the famines 
which even today devastate nations, and which 
shall remove from so called civilized communities 
that pauperism which ia the deadly poison and dis- 
grace of our day, and from which even our own 
cities are not free. Thia law will be wne under 
which men, conatituted even as they are, shall of 
necessity conduct their affairs In such manner that 
while equal distribution shall be as distant as now, 


yet equity shall so prevail that all shall have enough 
and none, gave the sick and the abeoluetly incompe- 
tent shall need aid in charity. 

Can this be done by special association ; by special 
statute; by special ordinance? Consider only how 
utterly any attempt to subsist this one city would 
fail if the attempt were made to provide for all its 
needs by statute provisions and regulations. It 
needs no argument when we affirm that each indi- 
vidual can procure his own supply of food, fuel and 
clothing in a far better and surer manner than the 
town or city corpomtion could supply them all. 
No organization could provide by special rules for 
the daily distribution that $ on through our 
shops and warehouses, and in our markets; imper- 
fect us our orgunization may even now seem to be in 

preventing waste, although our warehouses seem to 

each year more costly and luxurious—our plate- 
glass windows more extravagant and middle men 
more numerous, yet each 1 sees the cost of 
distribution lessened and a less proportion of the 
annual product absorbed in the movement of the 
remainder. The end to be sought is that production 
and consumption shall come nearer each other 
that friction between them shall be eliminated. The 
competition of trade tends to narrow the gap be- 
tween producer and consumer and our apparently 
extravagant methods are intended to and on the 
whole do abate friction. Merchants and middiemen 
are paid by the community for removing, not for 
creating obstacles. They are now paid in part for 
overcoming the artificial obatacles created by law un- 
der the name of custom houses and legul-tenders. If 
Al! this appears to be a mere repetition of truisms ad- 
mitted by all, apply these ideas to the attempts made 
under unury laws still existing in most of the States, 
to protective tariffs and to laws limiting the right uf 
the laborer and his employer to make contracis on 
their own terms, mutually agreed upon; and ask 
yourself If these aro not attempts at statute regula- 
tion in the matter of production. 

If the attempt of the city to regulate the supply of 
coal, salt, fish, potatoes, lumber and clothing, would 
so obviously fail, surely causing a few to have too 
much, and perhaps many to suffer want; how can 
the attempt of the larger corporation, called nation, 
to regulate and control the supply of the same 
things avoid failing even more utterly? Yet this is 
what is attempted fa the forming of a tax law known 
as a tariff. 

If the interference of a city would cause an inequi- 
table distribution, giving some a surplus and causing 
others to suffer—mnking the rich richer and the poor 
p? for—may not the s-m7 result be expected even in 
& greater degree when the nation attempts it? If 
Massachusetts were a nation by itself and under the 
p of caring for her own farmers and manufacturers, 

er legislature should attempt to dictate whose e; 
the citizens of Boston should buy; what beef should 
be rousted on Sunday; what potatoes should be 
baked for breakfast, and that home-made peat should 
be burned instead of Pennsylvania anthracite, 1 
think it does not n*ed much ity to perceive thut 
Boston would not thrive, yet this ls what the intelll- 
gent and excellent people of Boston attempt to do 
through their Ri pres ntatives in Congress, and it is 
not to be wondered a! that thoge who au the at- 
tempt deny the existence of any science lu re, to 
the production aud distribution of wealth. The Fet- 
lera of the alphabet of wealth are egga, fish, iron, 
wool, salt, beef and potatoes. This ls & mere potato 
gospel that [ preach. 

If the attempt of a city to prescribe the method of 
subsistence of ita people would surely lend to corrup: 
tion and sap the very foundation of justice and mor- 
ality, can any other reault be looked for from similar 
attempta on the part of the nation ? Can we wonder 
at corruption or at the peculstion and frauda which 
mark our day? "The responsibility for the disgrace 
of such Investigations as that now going on in re- 
gard to the New York Custom House, ia upon those 
who promote the enuctment of the statutes which 
bave made the frauds possible. And even the greater 
crimes of the day, the public purchase of judyes, the 
theft of millions of corporate property and tlie career 
pf such bad men as those whose nanies now fill our 
papers, can be traced directly to the continued use of 

money which is not an honest or true standard 
of value. Long afer every pretext of necessity for 
such use has ceased— when our standard of value is & 
lie—its use must surely lead to fraud. When the 
United States as a nation say they will pay dollars to 
the bearers of their promise and refuse to pay them, 
they set the example of fraud and faleshood to aH 
their citizens, Is there no call for an attempt to ës- 
tablish a science when bad laws under which it in at- 
tempted to regulate the production and distribution 
of Wealth are mxking sinners faster than the preach. 
iso wt them into saints? 
me of these laws may cause a ler apparent 

accumulation of property, commonly ralfod . — 
The census may show that we count more dollara zit 
may be said that we are richer; but is that the end ? 
Sarely not. The accumulation of capita) fairly earned 
in necessary, Just and right; but it ix only à means. 
In common estimation a great exhibit of capital ls 
considered sure evidence of prosperity ; this ia far 
from true, Every t invention destroys capital 

reviously accumulated at great cout. When we 
earn how to burn water, only think how much prop- 
B will be deatroyed in mines and railroads, 

suppose the true end of all this work we do as 
diggers and delveni—us merchants and manufacturers 
—the true object of all thia production and distribu- 
tion of wealth is the accumulation, aot of ca ital, but 
of manhood, and when men shall have obtained that 
sure control over tbe forces of nature aa sball make | 


each year's subsistence certain and ample, even the 

two or three years’ oe saved which now conati- 
tutes all our accumulated capital, will not be needed. 
Then there may be neither rich nor poor. Invention 
takes the place of capital and reduces its proportion 
to production. Invention implies intelligence and 
the substitution of brain for muscle. Intelligence 
implies munhood. The limit to the power of the 
tyrant capital which the communist and the labor-re- 
former ao blindly seek to compass by force of law, 
shall surely come, but it shall come through freedom 
aud intelligence, and by competition constantly 
forcing out of exsitence the costly processes for the 
use of which men pay the capitalist. 

It appears to be the ordinance of the Creator and 
Coutroiler that the Ego, the Will, the Spirit, the 
Soul, or by whatsoever imperfect name we attempt 
to detine Chat iduusterial essence which we know to 
be Tug Mas, shall arrive at consciousness of itself 
and of ita powers mainly through an effort to supply 
inateria| wants and appetites, So ſur ns I can comi- 
prehend the object of life in this world, this is its 
one purpose, the development of the individual, and 
all the customs and ordinances of society —al! rules and 
all the provisions for the accumulation and protec- 
tion of property—fuil, in so far as they are not form- 
ed with a view to this end. In so far us statute 
provisions provide for the support of men by other 
means than their own skill and labor, they do harm 
to those whom they seem to aid. Protected infant 
manufactures always remain infantry, The poszession 
of property, commonly called wealth, and spoken of 
aa the standard of a man's worth (thereby giving 
evidence of the corruption of our language), fails 
mist ignobly unless it becomes the opportunity for 
broader and more effective work; and partly fails, 
even when made the means of alms-giving more 
than the means of removing causes of want. The 
accumulation of capital is nece to the coinmuni- 
ty exactly eo far us its owners uee It in such à man 
ner as to increase general abundance; and as it can 
only secure an income by rendering some service 
to (hose who pay for its use, it is un important to 
those who have not ss to those who have that capi- 
tal ahou'd exist. 


But as the prime motive for such accumulation is 
the self-interest of an individual the pumuit of 
wealth hss become invested witha certain selfish 
napect, as if what one gained and saved another must 
necessarily lose, This view of the subject has been 
the the controlling one, especialy lu regard to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by difterent nations having 
dealings with each other. Hence there bas been a 
prejudice against the study of political economy as 
being a selfish pursuit—a question of mere accumula- 
tion unworthy the attention of inen capable of higher 
thought. 


Butit seems to me that since political. econom 
claitns to prove that the free and unrestricted pursuit 
of wealth, governed only by lawa for the mainten- 
ance of justice and equity in our dealings, enurea to 
the benetit and welfüre even of the poorest in the 
land, such a claim should challenge the attention 
even of those wliose &ole purpose is to promote moral 
welfare, 

Untilà very recent period it hus been held by 
most of the legislators, of what are called civilized 
countries, that the material prosperity of one nation is 
inconsistent with that of another; and next to religi- 
ous dogmas, this error has been the greatest cause 
of war and misery upon the earth, To you who are 
here it may sem a work of utter surplusage to make 
this statement at this time, and you may Bay it aleo 
is u mere commonplace truism. But let me tell you, 
there are more statules upon our national law books 
today for the regulation of trade, based upon thia 
pernicious error more thun of any other kind; and 
public opinion is more controlled by it than by any 
other view of the matter if the acts of our membere 
vf Congress ure to be taken as the exponents of the 
opiniona of the people. 

Í have heard a Senator of Massachusetts (not Sen- 
alor Sumner), gravely defend the repeal of the Ro- 
ciprocily treaty with Canada, upon the ground that 
because Cuna sold us some $4,000,000 worth of 
goods in a yenr more than she bought of us, sbe im- 
poverislied us to that extent, and his vote based upon 
auch gross ignorance has since Increased the cost of 
subsistence, and therefore the pauperism and vice in 
this city of Boston. His vote las deprived the poor 
of food and shelter, IIe tries to restore these needa 
by advocating an eight-hour law. 

] have heard a Member of Congrexs from this city 
affirm that the value of the coined dollar way created 
by the stainp of the mint of the United States upon 
it; and his vote, na it may happen to fall, may give us 
again au honest and true measure of value, or main- 
lain yet longer in use the thief, called the greenback, 
pick the pockets of the poor, and cheat the la- 
borer out of the fruits of bis toil, His vote on that 
issue may be the remote and hidden cause of fraud 
and violence such aa we have lutely witnessed, 

I have à heard rich and honorable merchant cite 
the alleged increase of pauperium in Great Britain 
since our present tariff was passed aa a proof of our 
increased prosperity under it; it matters not that he 
Was wrong in his statement of facts as well as in his 
principles; by his influence and that of his co adju- 
lors, I believe it can be proved that the poor of our 
own city have found it more ditficult to clothe them- 
Relves in eoinfort during the last few years, And yet 
other most sincere and benevolent men, as honest as 
any there are among us, would frame all our trade 
lawa upon the ground that Great Britain is our nat- 
ural ensiny, Cun there be a more abliorrent doctrine 
than this’ But this is not singular. The writer whose 
claim has been most widely nsserted to be the only 
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great political economist of our country,—whose 
opinions now control the policy of the state called 

key-stone of our nation; Imean Henry C. Carey, 
has been led by the necessary logic of his system to 
affirm that a ten years’ war with England would do 
more to promote the prosperity of this country than 
anything that could happen. When such s conclu- 
aion fails to challenge study, we may only rely upon 
common sense,—and thank God we can rely upon 
that,—to pronounce such a conclusion most pernici- 
ous and damnable; but it ls at the same time danger- 
ous to peace and welfare. 

But these are mere dicta of individuals,—let us con 
sider a single historic instance of the injury done by 
an economic error and tos its effect to our own time 
—let us see if it la not to-day a cause of want in our 
city, and a possible cause of war to our country. 

In the time of Cromwell, the Chief Justice of Eng- 
isnd and another were sent to Holland to promote a 
union of that country with England, but instead of 
being welcomed, they were mobbed in the streets of 
Amsterdam as regicides. The Chief Justice, in- 
censed at this treatment, returned home and r 
to the prejudices of the English, alleging that the 
existence of Dutch commerce, then covering every ses, 
was inconsislent with the prosperity of England. By 
Buch arguments—he the first effective naviga- 
lion act to be passed, wheroby it was provided the 
commerce with Eugland and her colonies should be 
conducted only in English ships. From this act 
pe directly two wars with Holland, and one with 

runce nud f think It was during the latter that thedebt 
of Great Britain frat took a funded or permanent form. 
How much that debt has since been increased in the 
conduct of wars maintained simply from commer- 
cial |eelouer, thé student of history must decide, but 
T think the most limited study when undertaken as 
an investigation of causes, and not a mere memoriz- 
jog of dry facta, will prove that raisers DE within 
the domain of political economy have more to do 
with modern ware than any others. 

Now, can it be sald that we have made much pro 
gress In intelligence or that our common school edu- 
cation ia a goes success when we tolerate upon our 
statute book, navigation acte modeled after those 

very acts din the time of Cromwell? With what 
effect? To say nothing of the malign effect upon the 
very commerce they are intended to foster and main- 
tain, the existence of these acts und of others of like 
character constitute the barrier to the ratification by 
Canada of the late treaty between tbis country and 
Great Britain. And theexistence of these acts and of 
a tariff on fish, coal, and potatoes ar: to-day possible 
reasons for preventing legislation to carry the pro- 
visions of that treaty Into effect. The ratification of 
that treaty is one of the most essential measures for 
the moral welfare of the world, lor it marks the first 
step in the substitution ofarbitration for war. At the 
same time, the existence of these acta gives the oppor- 
tunity for the unserupulons demagogues of our own 
land to trade upon prejudice and ignorance in order 
to maintain themselves in place and power, Instead 
of abating useless taxes, the member for x Uo. 

roposes to continue to deprive the people of New 
England of fish, and to prevent the legislation needed 
for the completion of the English "r^ 

Like causes produce like effects. The navigation 
acta of Cromwell failed to build up the commerce of 
England; not unti] they were all repenled at u recent 
date did she become truly the mistress of the seas; 
while Dutch commerce, so long as it was free and un- 
trammeled throve apace. Our navigation acts live 
and our commerce dies,—and our highest fiscal officer 
asks you to add yet more to the onerous taxes which 
a now pay in order that it muy be maintained by a 

unty. Itisnot marries that he is counted among 
those who do not believe there is any science of po- 
litical economy. 

When n few earnest men endeavor to call attention 
to these bad acts that mark our attachment to the 
semi-barbarous ignorance of our progenitors, we are 
denounved as the emissaries of our natural — 
Great Britains What sort of F Christianity is this, 
that proclaims aloud on the Sabbath day that God 
has made of one blood all the nations of the earth 
and on the Exchange maintains a cause of war, by 
denouncing our nearest kin as our natural enemies? 
If a Messiuh were to como now I think he would 
surely turn such vr changen out of his temple. 
Is it anything but a sham that thus divorces religion 
and life, and fails to seek in the daily relations of 
men the great law of mutuality of service which ia 
the divine harmony of God nnd the fundamental truth 
of political cennomy. 

hen we affirin that the present status Is not right 
we are referred to the evidences of t accumulated 
property that lie all around us aa if this was a com- 
plete justification, T do not intend to attempt to 
prove that there is any overwhelming amount of 
verty among us, or that any man or woman in good 
ealth need to suffer if they choose to work,—but 
thatis not enough to prove genuine prosperity. It 
is ne true now as in Goldsmith's day that 
“ul „the lund, to hastening llis a prey, 
n — ret Aud dunn ileke Aa 

Bil statutes may make men decay even if they in- 
fict ny actual privation. There is a certain nggre- 
gate annual product; a certain quantity of food, fuel, 
and of the materials which constitute subsistence and 
the addition to capital in each year. This quantity 
is not a matter of chance but is in exact proportion to 


the intelligence which may be given In that year to 


directing the forces of nature to the use of man. Of 
this ngyregate it is believed that about nine-tenths are 
consumed in each year, and one-tenth eonstitutes 
the fund for the maintenance and Increase of capital. 
This aggregate is measured by a statement in dollars, 


and if the milk, butter and cheese which we consume, 
constitutes one-sixteenth part of our subsistence, 
that is to say, If of the annual expenditures of food, 
fuel, * and material which enter into the 
cost of our living and of our construction of houses, 
milla, rnilroada, and the like, one-sixteenth part con- 
sista of milk, butter and cheese, then the annual pro- 
duct is $8,000,000,000 a yeur in value. If 
it ia n twelfth, our gate product is 60,000, 000,000 
in value, the annual product of milk, butter and 
cheese, belng well established at about $500,000,000. 
The welfare of the community depends upon the 
Just distribution of this vast aggregate and lt is the 
distribution of it which constitutes commerce. Can 
this gate, not of money, but of consumable com- 
moditles be increased by et The answer is 
obvious, it cannot be as it i» only the result of the 
labor or effort of each person, directed to the move- 
ment of natural forces into a course which they would 
not have taken except for the action of the human 
will upon them. Can legislators direct this exertion of 
the hnman will which ls not a process but a power 
more intelligently and by means of statutes whose only 
ible action is by force, than the Individuals whose 
dividuality as men, consists in the possession of this 
subtile essence called will; and whose manhood or 
development conaists in learning to use it for them- 
selves? The advocates of deapotisin and of slavery, 
have held that this was the function of Government, 
and they have been condemned. Those who demand 
liberty, ask that the law shall not restrict the indi- 
vidual will or action in its effort for subsistence, ex- 
cept io preventing Injustice. 

Tf then It cannot rightfully be attempted to control 
the human will In its effort to increase productiun 
and obtain abundance, what ia the function of stat- 
utes in regard to distribution, or exchange, by means 
of which abundance la diffused, and each man ren- 
dera service to his neighbor? 


Ita first function now fully admitted, is to establish 
the exact standard of length and weight, and to enact 
that any bargain made between individuals in pounds, 
yards or square feet, or in bushels, or quarts, shal 
mean the «ame thing to both; it saysto cach individ- 
ual you may or may not exchange a quantity; of 
cloth for a quantity of wheat, at the option of any 
two of your prumber ; but If you do the terms indicat- 
ing surface and bulk, which y u respectively use 
shall mean the same thing to both. Butas time went 
on and direct barter became impracticable a new 
term became necessary, namely price, and the use of 
money also became necessary. Ia not the same qual- 
ity needed in money, as in weight or measure, viz. 
uniformity—this quality uniformity of estimation or 
valuation was found in the so called precious metala, 
and they came into uae as money, The sole function 
of Government is to stamp Its mint mark upon equal 
quantities of gold and silver. It is as well decided as 
any principle in the physical sciences that to debase 
the coin, is to «teal the results of Inbor,—to make the 
rich richer and the poor rer. Thus far at least 
has the sclence of political economy become entitled 
to claim the authority of sufficient observation of 
facts for the establishment of rules, Is this principle 
regarded at this time in this country? Is our meas- 
ure of value a just and honest one by whicli this enor- 
mous aggregate, possibly eight thousand millions in 
value, a exchanged? Isit uniform, or does it tluctuate 
from day to day’ Yousll know. It matters not that 
the fluctuations are now small, the greatest fortunes 
are made on little margins—and the fortunes made on 
the fluctuations of the currency are made by those 
who have not earned them; are gained by the few at 
the loss of the many; not because the few have per- 
formed a service fur the many which would justify 
their wealth. Our measure of value isa lie; & pront 
ise now allowed to stand with no intention to por: 
form it. Distribution measured by & lie muat bea 
cheat, —it cannot be honest, and it cannot fail to lead 
men to become false knaves. Under the necessity of 
war we did that which is equivalent to debasing the 
coin, only more hurtful. We enforced the usc ofa stand: 
nnl of value having no element of uniformity of esti- 
mation and with the necessarf result. The rich grew 
richer, the poor grew poorer; it matters not that you 
may prove s great iucrease of wealtp,—it matters not 
that you may prove that labor is in many cases even 
better paid than ever before; these things come from 
the immense improvements and inventions that have 
been made in tho last ten years, in the processes of 
production and distribution; from the application of 
machinery to &zrícultare and from the extension of 
railroads, which ought to have made even man's sub- 
sistence easler Lo obtain. 

In spite of this admitted gain, distribution is not 
just or equitable, because there ia no just and equal 
standard by whicb it can be gauged. What is the 
necessary consequence? The workman perceiving 
that ‘wealth rapidly accumulates in few hands, that 
extravagance, waste and luxury mark the time, while 
lie must work ns hard, sag wa meny ae a nom- 
inally higher wages, and but little better subsistence 
than before, becomes discontented, slights his work, 
and secks in strikes and eight-hour leagues the reme- 
dy for an evil the precise character of which he can- 
not define, and of the «ause of which he is generally 

rofoundly ignorant. When he secks a remedy lu 
legislation, be is met by capitalista equally ignorant, 
who oppose all statutes for lating the hours of 
labor Hat upon the true ground that such statutes re- 
strict the llberty of the workman, and only give cap- 
ital an opportunity to secure a larger proportionate 
share of a lesser annual product; but upon the gen- 
eral ground and false allegation that leisure and high 
wages however obtained by the workman, lead more 
to vice and waste, than to education and virtue, This 


faros la played over year after year before the cm 


mittees of the legislature, and this evidence is re- 
peated again and again by those very men who them- 
selves have asked and obtained the force of a protec- 
tive tariff to support them nt the expense of the com- 
munity in branches of industry for which they 
confess themselves incompeteut when they ask the 
enactinent of the law, It is not surprising that such 
men deny the aclence of political econumy and call 
themselves "infante" in order that they may be pnt 
under legal guardianship and supported by a system 
of outside relief. The trades-union of the workman, 
is the complement of the trades union of the mastera. 
Why are such false ideas perpetuated? Ia it not 
because we are al) imbued with the idea that the ne- 
cumulation of property is certain evidence of prosper- 
ity? In one aspect of the matter, as 1 have before gad. 
there is mure evidence of progress in the destruction 
of property tban in its &ecumulallon, A new ma- 
chine may at any time be invented, costing much less 
than those previously In use, and utterly destroyln 
their value ;—and this is true progress, yet the capil: 
In that business will not be counted at as many dol- 
lars as before. When the railroad destroyed the 
turnpike and the canal, property was destroyed, when 
the steamer drove the clipper from the eea, capital 
was destroyed; yet each event marked progress be- 
cause it removed friction and facilitated distribution, 
It is not the number of dollars at which property 
is estimated but ita power of production ihat conati- 
tutes its importance to the community—its power of 
yleiding great resulta for little labor. Our statutas 
are = y framed as if 4 5 not z 
use of property were the main point, prosperity 
is gauged more by the standard of what the fow have 
saved than by what the many have to spend. And 
our laws for protection, technically so called, are 
framed, as if the Inbor was the end and not Ita fruita. 
Our statutes now tend to accumulate property on one 
5 of ahoulders and (o accumulate labor upon an- 
other. 
Ifevidence is demanded by a stranger of the pros- 
rity of the country, he is first taken to the fine 
onses which adurn our city, and which are admira- 
ble in their way, where he will be most hospitabl 
treated by honorable men who disbelieve in the d 
ence of political economy; ho will next be 
taken to one of our great factory towns, and carried 
over acres of floor surface covered with looms and 
spindles; or in a neighboring city he will be treated 
with equal hospitality by rich, honest and honorable 
men, and frow their houses carried to the mines and 
the iron worka of —1 = In each case he 
will view property named Ín niillions, and he will see 
many pale nanny rectiving good wages, and 
doing well, and fully protected in their right to la- 
bor. But let him look deeper and he will find chat 
most of the owners of this immense concentrated 
wealth bave sought the intervention of the force of 
Jaw, to compel their neighbors to buy their goods at 
higher cost, at least While they are learning their 
business, than they could get them for elsewhere; he 
will next find that the employecs in these factories 
aie the only pro'etaires in the State—the only people 
whose children must be taken. under the guardian 
shipand custody of the state, lest they should be 
compelled to work the p through, and debarred 
even the common education of the common school. 
If he is carried to the mines of Pennsylvania, be aeos 
in the village, that the guard house and not the 
school house is the prominent building, and that in 


no other part of the country are violence, law lesaneas, 


intemperance and ignorance more rife, These milla, 
works and fine houses, swell our valuation, and 
would be evidence of true prosperity hul they been 
the growth of free aad unrestricted industry. If the 
stranger would seek true prosperity of the nation and 
the evidence of wealth in the welfare of the psople 
he may tind it scattered. all over our broad land in 
towns and villages, whose entire property counts in 
dollars far less than one of the mills or iron works; 
where there ls no great factory to be séen; where the 
largest buildings are the achool house and the church ; 
where none are rich and none are poor, but all are 
engaged in the true diversity of employment and act» 
tal co-operation which comes from liberty; where 
equitable distribution and abundant consumption 
give evidence of freedom from mixldlesome statutes. 

Now whether there is any connection of cause and 
effuct between the violence and the strikes among 
mines and iron works, the overwork of children in 
factories, and the protective tariff, is a question of 
political economy, the solution of which is essential 
to the moral welfare of this community. Perba 
Daniel Webster was a pure theorist, when in 1820 he 
predicted the exact resulta which bave ensued from 
the enactment of that system of law, called the Amer 
ican system, then 4o strongly resisted by Nuw Eng- 
land as au unjust interference with her liberty. 2 
may be true that by means of that enactment New 
England counts more dollars, more churches, more 
culture, more art, more gentlemen, more operati ves. 
Does she count more men sod women? That is the 
only question of any Importance. 

If rich men defend privileges which are not rights 
and maintain profitable abuses because they are le- 

l; if banks stand in the way of specie payment; 
if factories make goods dear; if the maintenance of 
capital prevents the educition of children; let thoee 
who bar reform remember that he who “soweth tha 
wind, shall reap the wlilriwind," 

This is the thought which I wonld impress upon 
you at thia time that while we defend wealth, we 
must make it synonymous with welfare, It mer be 
true that great wealth is accumulating at this timo; 
that even a large portion of the people are better off 
than ever before, And a larger proportion becoming 
possessed of their owo houses; ali this ought to bs 
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po because great crops are now produced with less la- 
bor, and more easily distributed at less cost than ever 
before; butit may also be true, and I believe it is, 
that a smal! but increasing portion of the people are 
tending downward, to whom subsistence and shelter 
are daily becoming mors and more difficult of attain- 
ment. I think it cannot be denied that although 
wages are nominally higher, yet very many 5 
men and women find themselves compelled to wor 

as many hours for no better shelter and subsistence, 
than before these great improvements had been made. 

Ithink it cannot be denied that it is more impru- 
dent for young people to be married than it used to 
be, even If they are free from luxurious nonsense; 
that men of moderate means und sinal) salaries find it 
more and more difficult to live in. comfort and inde- 

. pex I think it cannot be denied that MAT 

becoming sorted into clusses, more clearly divided, 

and each knowing little und caring lesa about the 
other than ever before. 1 

I think it cannot be denied that the chief benefit of 
our progress in the useful urte, in the last ten years, 
has enured to the few and not to the many, and that 
thia inequitable distribution is due to bad laws, If this 
ia go, the less honest work done for wages [s not to 
be denounced as marking any real deterioration in 
the char&cterof the workman. He is not to be de- 
nounced because he joins the Trades-Union, or the 
Crispin Lodge,—he is not to be conlemned and des- 
plsed because he seeks to find in legislation the same 
road to welfare which has led his rich neighbor to 
wealth. Rather ia he and bis equally ignorant em- 
ployer to be taught that there is a law In regard to 
the distribution of wealth, which no statute can con- 
travene, and that in freedom frou meddlesome atat- 
utes, and their limitation to a few simple purposes is 
to be found the true companion of the employer and 
the workman; the true harmony of interest between 
labor and capital. 

Allthis bas been said before; better gaid thanI 
can say it, but little attention uus been yet given to 
the writers who have worked out these gu ems, or 
to the experience of other nations. It ls too much 
the habit of this people to consider themselves ab- 
solved from the great laws of God, the neglect of 
which has shattered other nations us great as we ns- 
pire to be. [tappears to be our conviction that we are 
& peculiar people, who need pay little attention to 
the experience of those who are governed by priests 
and kings, Hence under the pretence of being free, 
we yet so fear freedom that we bind ourselves under 
the force of stutates and constantly seek in more leg- 
ialation, rather than leas, forthat liberty of which we 
92 yus E not “ b A i 

said in tho beginning, the potato gospel must 
precede the spiritual, and it seems to me of more im- 
portance even to the moral welfare of this city, to be 
taught how to obtain a shure of the miraculous 
draught of flshes that may daily be drawn up from 
the waters of Pictou bay, than to be taught that some 
centuries ngo, a multitude was fed from a miraculous 
draught of fishes |n. Palestine. 

Which ls the most importance, to teach the child- 
ren in the Mission Chapel the prayer, “Give us each 
day our daily bread," or to teach the men in the state- 
ly church not to forbid those children to have the 

read and meat which the Almighty has placed so 
near at hand, hy the perversion of a tax law from ita 
purpose of public revenue to the private galn of those 
who may well call themselves “miserable sinners " 


I have endeavored Lo auggest questions more than 


to solve them, to set you — rather than to 
think for you. Absorbed in the daily duties of active 
life, my own attention hus been called to these mat- 
ters; and with little time to study books or to know 
much of the theories of writers, I have sought in 
the facts of duily life to Justify the pursuit of wealth 
and to find in it welfare for all,—even of those who 
do not guin it, 

The poor we may always have with us, because as 
time goes on subsistence and comfort mny become 
80 certain to him who knots, that it will not pay to be 
rich; but the pauper we muy remove from our midat 
and we may sometime rightly confine our charity to 
the maimed, the halt and the blind. When religion, 
liberty, and life nre Joine?, the pursuit of wealth 
shall remove the causes of want forall, There are 
other phases of freedom to be sought besides free 
religion. 

As things now are the puisuit of wealth works 
want tothe few and perhaps lo many. Yet could 
this be seen by those who appear to gain the most 
by means of the statute provisions protecting what 
are called home manufacturers ; by those who insist 
upon the continued use of the legal tender notes, by 
those who maintain our pernicious navigation acta 
and other acta of like character;—none would be 
more ready than most of them would be to repeal 
such statutes, no matter what it should cost them. 
Business men are better than the theories which gov- 
em them, and notwithstanding the frauds tliat seem 
to mark the time, honor and integrity are the genc- 
ra] rule. The trust which is the rule of each day's 
transactions does not depend upon statute provisions 
but upon the general integrity of all who buy and 
sell and get gain. It lias been well said that the integ- 
rity of the many gives the opportunity for the fraud 
of the few, I think the day of special legislation haa 
pany gone by and that our younger men are learn- 
ing the lesson that manhood is only to be found in 


liberty, under laws intended only to restrain abuaes, - 


and not to prescribe uses, 


! “Man le bla own star, and the soo (hal can 
Comma s pn a aro 
mi n al t, a! 
Nothing to him fall, early, 81458 Ms 
acts our angels are, or good 
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Our fatal shadowa that walk by oo edi." 
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To ConnEsPoONDENTS.—The editor of Tu INDEX 
will be absent from Toledo until Feb. 23, and 
all business requiring his personal attention must be 
poatponed till his return, 
— ee — 


WANTED A MILLION NAMES, 


Not long ago we wrote to Mr. Sumner, inquiring if 
he would present the Counter-Petition in Congress 
when the time for its presentation should arrive. To 
this inquiry we have received the following cordial 
reply :— 

Senate Cnaunkn, Feb, 1, 1872. 

Dear Sin—I shall present the petition you men- 
tion, with pleasure and sympathy. 

Faithfully yours, 
HARLES SUMNER. 

Nothing lesa could be expected of the Senator 
whose career has been one long, resplendent, and he- 
roic service of human freedom. Let us see to it, 
friends, that the petition to be thus illustriously pre- 
sented shall be worthy of the cause and of the man. 

Do not rest till the roll of names shall count up its 
bundreds of thousands,—nay, if need be, its millions. 
Do not grudge a little labor now, when it may avert 
evils which the wildest imagination cannot paint in 
colors too deep or dark. If any think us extravagant 
in our estimate of the dangers of this Christien 
Amendment agitation, —if they regard the movement 
us too fangtical or absurd ever to become influential 
enough to create a strong public opinion in its favor, 
—let them remember how idle at the time seemed 
the predictions of those who years ago warned the 
nation against the young lion of Secession. It was 
only a cub, a kitten, a figure of speech. But it drank 
one day the blood of our best and dearest. The day 
is approaching when no man will confess that be ever 
laughed at this nascent monster of Bigotry. 

We are perfectly willing to be thought to-day over- 
excited or "scared by a bug-bear." What secme an 
inflamed Imagination is the coolest-headed calculation 
of cause and effect; and we appeal from the present 
to the future for our justification. It is of no conse- 
quence what the blind say of the seeing. We care 
less than nothing what scepticigm or cynicism or 
ridicule may say of our warnings against this move- 
ment, provided, friends, you will tuke up this work of 
getting signatures to the Counter. Petit ion. That ls the 
first thing to be done. The task is but just com- 
menced. Make a clean sweep of your own town. 
Get every name in it you can. Leave no one, manor 
woman, anasked. Do not stop till the work has been 
done so thoroughly that nothing remains for glean- 
ers. Let the hoarse murmurs of the great provest go 
up like the sound of many waters, drowning the ser- 
pent's hiss with the grand uffirmation of ETERSAL 
LIBERTY FOR THE Western WORLD. 


UMBRAL AND PENUMBHAL CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, 


A friend whose dissent from any opinion we have 
arrived at always remanda us to*fresh study and re- 
flection shows by (he following criticism that we have 
hitherto left unstated some points that are essential 
to a full explanation of our views respecting Christ- 
ianity. Referring to our late "Impeschment of 
Christianity,” he says :— 

“Ido not wholly accept your definition of Christianity. 
Yon ony it te not your definition, but rhe definition established 
by the Christian Church, But what ta the Christian Church?’ 
There la no une conseatient organization exclusively entitled 
to (hat name, You euy—' Yee, the Roman Catholic Church; 
that Is (he logical development and organiam of the Christian 
idea; that le entitled to give the definition of Chriatiaulty.’ 
But it seems to me (he anti-Catholice of Christendom havre a 
right ro reply to thie claim (hn¢: ‘Yoo Catholics say, ag we 
do, that Jraus lò the fonnder of Christianity, that through 
bim the new religion waa revealed and given. You must be 
willing, therefore, to submit your etatement of Christianity to. 
be tested by the teachings ond Ife of Jesna; and, bronght to 
(hie standard, we don't Gnd your statement, or definition, in 
all respects to be verified.’ That is, [think that Liberal 
Chrielisns, and the Protestant" diseenting sects of Chrieten- 
dom generally, have more ground for their definitions and 
statements of Chtlettanlty (han you allow.” 

Now we agree so nearly with the above passage 
that we are convinced there must have been some 
want of clearness in the exposition of our own 
thought ; else so discriminating a thinker as we know 
the writer to be would never have missed our mean- 
ing. For the sake of dissipating the fog that evi- 
dently broods over a very important part of our the- 
ory of Christianity, we will make use of an illustm- 
tion. 

Whoever has studied the theory of eclipses will be 
quite familiar with the distinction between what as- 
tronomers call the umbra" and“ penumbra ;" but 
for our present purpose we will briefly explain it. 

As the planets revolve around the sun, one half of 
their surface is constantly illuminated by it, while the 
other half is constantly dark. A deep shadow is 
thus always cast by-each planet, extending far into 
space. Ifthe planet were larger than the sun, the 
sbape of this shadow would be that of a vasat cone 
with its apex resting on the planet itself. If the 
two were of the same size, the shadow would be 
shaped like a cylinder, But as the planet is in every 
case very much smaller than the sun, the shadow is 
shaped like & cone with its base or larger end rest- 
ing on the planet itself, This cone of absolute slad- 
ow, every point in which la wholly cut off from the 
sun's light, is called the umbra But the umbra le 
always surrounded by a region of partial shadow, 
called the penumbra, In which a portion only of the 
sun’s liglt is intercepted by the planet, and in which 
more or leas light is received in proportion as a posi- 
tion is supposed to be taken at a greater or less dis- 
tance from the umbra, Thus between the complete 
darkness of the umbra and the (relatively) complete 
illumination of cireumambient space, there isan inter- 
mediate region in which darkness passes into light 
by insensible gradations—the region of the penum- 
bra. And it is exceedingly difficult to detect the ex- 
act boundaries of the penumbra on either side, so far 
as the actual amount of illumination received is con- 
cerned, Every eclipsed body, pasting first through 
the penumbra, then the unibra, and lastly the penum- 
bra again of the eclipsing body, suffers eclipse so 
graduully that the beginning and end of the phenom- 
enon cannot be determined except by the practised 
astronomer, 

Now if it is allowable to compare the principle of 
Freedom to the sun, as the great illuminator of the in- 
tellectusl world, and the principle of Authority to the 
eclipsing body, then Catholicism will be the umbra, 
or region of absolute darknoss, and Protestantism the 
penumbra, or region of darkness gradually shading 
offinto light. Those forms of Protestantism which 
most resemble Cutholicism, such as Episcopacy or 
atrict Calviniam, will be most deeply immersed in 
the shade of Authority; while those which most re- 
semble Free Religion, such as Unitarianism or Unl- 
versalism, will be lénst darkened by it. The point 
which we wish to make clear by this comparison is 
that Protestantism is essentially a mixture of dark- 
ness aud light, and that its various forms are to be 
classified by the relative preponderance of one ele- 
ment over the other in thia mixture. Christianity ia 
umbral in Catholicism and penumbral in Protest- 
antism. It ix pure in the former, It is adulterated 
in the latter, For from the Christian stand-point 
Freedom is Anti-Christ, and the slightest admixture 
of it is adulterat'on with deadly poison. 

We hope that thie illustration will make plainer 
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what we mean by saying that Catholicism la the 
purest and moet completely developed form of Christ- 
anity (we say nothing of the Greek Church, of which 
little is known in this country.) It has never been a 
part of our theory to deny the Christian name to 
Protestants, On the contrary, we regard every one 
as entitled to that name who honestly make the 
Christian confession that “Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Christ ef God.” But there are Christians of all de- 
grees of consistency, and in all stages of development. 
In our opinion, the Catholic is the only consistent 
and completely developed Christian; but the Protest- 
unt, from the Episcopalian down to the Unitarian, is 
s Christian. also, though crude and inconsistent, pro- 
vided he can make the Christian confession in good 
faith. If he cannot do that, he is no Christian, 
though he may claim the name never so stoutly. 

In strict harmony with these views, we hold that 
the “Christian Church" need not be "one consentlent 
organization.” We regard it as tho totality of all or- 
ganizations which avow themselves Christian; and 
the definition of Christianity we accept from the 
Christian Church in this sense, not from the Catho- 
lic Church exclusively. All Christian sects or de- 
nominations, of whatever name, unite in making the 
Christian confession, This, then, ia the common 
platform of all self-designated Christian bodies; and 
for thié reason wo regard it as absolutely essential to 
Christianity. We deny point-blank the right of any 
Individual to originate a new definition of Christian- 
ity which aball leave out the Christian confession, or 
in fact to originale any new definition of it at all. 
Christianity has always expressed itself in institu- 
ions; and by its institutions should it be judged. 
Whenever a self-styled Christian sect shall discard 
totally the Christian confession, emancipate itself 
wholly from all dependence on Jesus or “the Chriat,” 
and without eguipocation proclaim its allegiance to 
freedom of thought in the scientific sense of those 
words, then we will admit that the word Christianity 
can perpetuate itself in history as synonymous with 
Free Religion. But not until then. The attempts 
of individual rationalists to use the word Christianity 
in some other than the historic sense above indicated 
wo consider to be utterly whimsical, sporadic, and of 
no lasting importance whatever. 

In fine, the “Liberal Christians" have very solid 
“ground for thelr definitions and statements, so long 
us they plant themselves on the Christian confession. 
But the Unitarlans do not do this unequlvocally. 
Their organized bodles profesa faith in Christ and 
faith in Freedom in one breath. If they dropped 
either of these contradictory professions, we should 
respect their position. If they had dropped the 
former profession at Syracuse in 1866, we should 
probably stil] have been one of them, though we 
should not now resume connection with any Christian 
body. But the Unitarians as a sect halt between two 
masters, and are faithful to neither. 

In fact, Unitarianism reminds us of the little boy 
we read about in a very amusing child's story-book 
many years ago. He had done something naughty, 
and been sent up stairs to his own chamber with 
strict orders "not to set foot outside the door.” An 
hour later, his mother went up stairs, and discovered 
the little fellow fast asleep on the floor, his chamber- 

door wide open, his feet just across the threshold, 
and the rest of his body outside in the hall. It 
strikes us that Unitarianism obeys its Lord“ in tho 
game equivocal fashion, Its head and heart are out 
in the wide world, and it clings to genuine Christian- 
ity only by ita heels. It is the most penumbral of 
all nominally Christian sects, 


— +e 
MORE PETITIONS. 

The following lists of signatures to the Coun er Pe- 
tution have been received since our last Issue. 

Mr, John W. Tuttle forty-five names from Vin- 
cent, Ohio; Mrs. Sarah Colt sends ffiy-two from 
Buspension Bridge, New York; Dr. J. V. Bpencer 
senda one hundred and seventy-five names from Bat- 
tle Creek. Michigan; Mr. Lyman Cross sendssixteen 
names from Washington Township, Lucaa Co., Ohio ; 
Mr. 8. W. Hawa sends twenty-one from Paris, III.; 
Mr. G. D. Sessions sends seventy-six from Mattawan, 
Mich.; Mr. Benj. R. Tucker sends seventy-alx from 
New Bedford, Mass.; Mr. D. K. Boutelle sends two 
hundred and twenty from Long Lake, Minn.; Mr, 8. 
T. Pomeroy sends one hundred and fifty from New 
York City; Mr. Milo A. Townsend sends Twenty- 
one from Beaver Falle Pa.; Mr. C. B. Lynn sends 
twenty-one from Sturgis, Mich, (obtained ata lec- 
ture by Mrs. Mary A Livermore); Mr, Phillip Baer 
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senda one hundred and fifty-one from Sauk City, 
Wis.; Mr. C. E. Chapman sends one hundred and 
fifty-three from Syracuse, New York; Mrs. A. H. 
Whipple sends sixty-five from Clyde, Ohlo; Mr. Ja- 
cob Sprinkel sends eighty-nine from St. Joseph, Mis- 
sourl; Mr. Wm. Jones sends eight from Yorktown, 
New York; Mr. Samuel Lydiard sends ninety-two 
from Medina, Minn.; Mr. Austin Kent sends nine 
from Stockbridge, New York; Mr. Wm. Chestnut 
sends thirty-one from Osawntomie, Kansas ; Mr. Chas. 
Leigh send forty from DuquoinIll. ; Mr. A. S. Carpen- 
ter sends twenty-three from Keene, New Hampshire; 


Mr. Erastus S. Pier sends fifty-three from Corning | 


New York; Mr. W. H. Crowell sends two hundred 
and twelve from Ashtabula, Ohio; Mr. Geo. W. Wood 


sends twelve from Washington, D. C.; Mr. O. K. | 


Crosby sends fifty-seven from Athens, Penna; Mr. 
A. P. Tilden sends twenty from Chardon, Ohio; 
Mr. H. G. Spencer sends one hundred from Evans- 
ville, Wisconsin: K. N. sends twenty-five from 
Havana, Oblo; Mr. J. Sternberger sends seventy- 
five from Bangor, Wisconsin; Mr. Jas. W. Suliot, 
senda thirty-five from Salem, Ohio; Dr. J. M. Blakes- 
ley sends sixty-one from Anita, Iowa; Mr. C. Wake- 
field senda thirty from Bloomington Illinois; Mr. 
Dyer D. Lum sends seventy-seven from Portland, 
Maine; Mr. J. M. Holmes sends twenty-three from 
Harrison Co., Ohio; Mr. W. H. Downes sends elght 
from Birmingham, Connecticut; Mr. Ira Smith senda 
twenty-eight from Colebrook, Connecticut; Mr. B. 
F. Horton sends seventy from Dexter, Maine; Mr. C. 
D. Martin senda seven from Dakota Co., Nebraska; 
Mr. Joseph Frazey sends one hundred and twenty- 
eight from Defiance, Ohio; Mr. D. Sandman sends 
forty from Barre Milla, Wisconsin; Mr. J. H. Palmer 
sends ten from Cortland, New York ; Mr. Wm. Hilles 
sends thirty from Mt. Union, Ohio; Mr, Jobn Chap- 
pellsmith, senda two hundred and twenty-four from 
New Harmony, Indiana; Mr. Geo. Chamberlin senda 
two hundred and twenty eight from Depere, Wiscon- 
sin: Mr. John Abbot sends one hundred and five 
from Naples, Illinois; Mr. Jonas Hilton sends fifty- 
seven from Norridgewock, Maine; Mr. D. F. Sweet- 
land sends one hundred and eight from Hornollaville, 
New York. 


Mr, Emerson says “to be great is to be miaunder- 
stood.” With as much Justice it may be said that to 
be honest ls to be misunderstood; that to be sincere 
and truthful is to be misunderstood ; that to be straight- 
forward and veracious is to be misunderstood. The 
presumption is that men are cunning, sly, diaingenu- 
ous and self-aecking. The spirit of partisanship has 
ao seized hold on religions as well as political parties 
that nobody gets credit for frankness. It is the one 
quality that la continually laid claim to and never 
displayed. Tax Inpex tries hard to be fair to every 
body; but it seems to be the only religious paper 
that does, The Christian Register, one of the most 
equable sheets in Chriatendom, cannot be falr to Mr. 
Potter, but strains its ingenuity to convict his plain 
statement of some disingenuousness To be fair 
would Involve a concessiun and concessions are fatal 
to the claim of infallibility, and a paper, religious or 
seculsr, that did not assume to be infallible would 
forfeit its claim to denominational und to party con- 
fidence. A Unitarian who should be fair to a believer 
in Free Religion would be a wontler. 

Radicale are not fair to radicals, One must be 
radical all over, or he ls allowed to be radical no- 
where, Ifa radical tries to tell the exact truth, and 
in so doing departs from the general track which the 
body puraues, suspicion of essential unsoundness falla 
upon hlm, and the name apostate is whispered. 
Both radical and conservative claim all they can and 
are anything but fair in the claims they make; the 
radical catching at every chance expression of the 
conservative In order to show that really he belongs 
to the other side, and the conservative catching at 
every random word of the radical to prove that he 
la marching under falee colors,—es if one could not 
be honest withont being dishonest, could not be fair 
without being foul! 

No task la so discouraging as that of the teller of 
the truth, A radical preacher recently spoke what 
he thought a true and merited word about Jesus. 
He prefaced it by remarking that each prophet has 
hia word of might; with this one, it was renuncia- 
tion, with that, purity, with the other, justice, or 
moderation, or law, or harmony, or reason. Jesus’ 
word, he sald, was Love; and then he proceeded to 
illustrate his meaning by a few specifications of the 


ose Jesus made of this fine word. Lest, however, 
what he sald should be mistaken for unqualified cu- 
logy, he interwove the declaration that in some re- 
spects, other teachers were greater than ho; that the 
strong of wil) preferred Socrates; the aspiring, Bud- 
dha; the reasonable, Confucius; the heroic, Moscs; 
that Jesus was for the burdened, the lonely, the sad, 
not for the resolute, tbe prond, the high-minded. 
And he closed his brief statement by intimating that, 
in the conduct of human affairs and the exigency of 
hunfan society, Justice was more than love, und was 
even necessary to preserve the moral order which 
love threatened to undermine. 

There was a slight, perhapa, but sincere effort to 
place Jesus where he belongs in the rank of 
the world's teachers. Now what does a con- 
temporary religious journal do but cull out the com- 
plimentary phrases, omitting all the rest, and print 
them as Mr. Bo-and-so's glowing tribute to Jesus! 
giving to all ita readers the impression that the most 
radical of the radicals agreed with the moat conserv- 
ative of the conservatives In paying tbe highest hon- 
ors to the " Master," and sustaining him on the 
throne he has so long occupied in Christendom, Is 
this fairt The writer meant to do nothing of the 
kind, He meant to say what he thought was due, 
no less and no more, quite Indifferent to the effect li 
might have on the security of the " Saviour's" place 
on bis mythological throne, The journal in question 
had no purpose to be unjust. It probably intended 
to be particularly kind and generous, to do the hand- 
some thing by an antagonist, and propitiate public 
sentiment towards him, while at tho same time It 
drew from him a confession in its own favor. But thla 
especial kindness is no more fair than an especial curt- 
neas and crabbedness would have been. We want the 
truth by truthful means, Let us have that if we can 
get it! The sentimentalism of charity may sin 
against the truth as fatally as the bitter exaggeration 
of intolerance. Better than the zeal of partisanship, 
better than the tenderncas that would soften and 
cover it over, is the truth that knows no partisanahip 
and asks no glozing. 


O. B. F, 
— —-—-— 


GROUNDS OF FAITH IN DEMOCRACY, 


In the last century Jean Jacques Rousseau promul - 
gated his renowned “Social Compact.“ FMis scheme 
is based upon a "state of nature“ in which Instinct fe 
5 rule of conduct and physical impulses with the law 
of appetite are controlling influences. 

His natural men are brutes; and to secure “natural 
liberty" he instituted a brutish contract which he 
called his "Contrat Social.” 

The divine element of Auman nature is no part of 
his natural men; so far as T can see, a skunk or any 
other offensive animal has tho same inallensble rights 
that these imaginary men have, and to perserve 
which this shallow thinker, but brilliant sophist, 
sought to establish a social compact, 

How something was to proceed from nothing he 
did not attempt to demonstrate, but with one 
leap he cleared the chasm between his “state of na- 
tare” and a "atate of soclety,” and being safely on 
his feet, discovered himself located in the realm of 
morals. Here he found that instinct Is subordinate 
to reason, and the volce of duty succeeds the dic- 
tates of passion. Why he did not take another leap 
is is not easy to understand. Had he done so he 
would have saved M. Comte much labor, for he 
must have landed in a state of social despotism, 
developed and ad vocated at n Inter day by that very 
positive philosopher. But Rousseau did not take it; 
on the contrary he proceeded nt once to reconstruct 
society with special reference to the natural liberty of 
the natural man that he bnd brought with him. 
His theory of government is founded upon the seldsh 
principle—it ie pure self-interest, A given number 
of men voluntarily assume an obligation to protect 
each other against each other, The purpose of each 
ia to promote his own personal welfare, and as in this 
effort conflict may arise, a defensive and protective 
alliance, called the State, Is established. Society le 
a collective body and its sole function is that of a 
ubiqyltous watchdog ever on the alert to keep off 
intruders, 

Rouseesu found many readers and some disciples. 
Our own Jefferson, Adams and Hancock were 
familiar with bis politica] and social theories; each 
ene of them places his own valus upon the new 
philosophy. None of them adopted it and all of them 
practically repudiated it. 

There ia, however, In the present day, a class of 
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thinkers who claim that the immortal Preamble to our 
Declaration of Independence, is an epitome of 
Rousseau's "Contrat Bocial ;" and they are demanding 
the full development and rigid application of his 
principles in the administration of our government. 

One notable representative of this class, in speech 
80 plain as to leave no room for doubt, demands the 
repeal of all marriage laws and clamors for legal 
sanction of prostitution and debauch, A second 
class of political philosophers, composed of men who 
have lost faith in democratic principles, endorse this 
new construction of the famous Preamble, and say 
that the logic of the social anarchists is irresistible. 
They point in terror to Free Love or Free Lust, and 
cry out,—"Behold the consummate flower of your 
democracy! The tree has been growing these one 
hundred years, and, lo! it was the poisonous Upas 
our fathers planted! In the name of all that is good 
and true and pure and clean, destroy it root and 
branch." 

But there Is yet another class of thinkers, who re- 
pudiate demo-crazy, but-believe in American democ- 
racy, and justify their faith by an appeal to our Magna 
Charta. Their interpretation of it ia based upon a 
conception of the “natural man" and of his social re- 
lations, radically different from, and opposed to, that 
of Rousseau, They begin by supplying Rousseau's 
fatal omission; they build upon the divine character 
ofhumanity, Man ia fashioned in the image of the 
Creator. Born ina stable or in a palace—nurtured 
in a den of vice or trained in the school of virtue— 
God is ever in the man; and upon this primal truth 
the self-evident equality of all men is founded, On 
this principle society is not a mere compact for the 
common protection of a selfish individualism. With 
his first breath, the relations of the child to society 
begin; and only when he has drawn hia last breath 
does the man sunder these relations, The individual 
has duties as well as rights, and society has rights as 
well as duties; and a recognition of this fact is essen- 
tial to social welfare. 

The rights, duties and obligations of the individual 
involve himself, his immediate neighbor, and so 
ciety. The term "rights" is relative; it implies the 
existence of other human beings, and it has no mean- 
ing except as it refers to social relations. Men come 
into the world with instinct, passion, intellect, will, 
conscience; and only by contact with humunity are 
rights evolved, "Inalienable rights,” therefore, as 
woll as all others, imply social duties and obligations. 
The right to life, liberty and the pursult of happiness, 
inherent in man, so far from proceeding from his 
animal nature, Is based upon the great fact of his hu- 
manity; it is natural aud inalienable because he is 
the natural child of God, and. the fact of his parent- 
age can never be anuiliilated. Existence, motion or gc- 
on obedience to impulse, when illumined by the light 
which “lighteth every inan that cometh into the 
world," become natural life, natural liberty, natural 
pursuit of happiness, The right to these is inaliena- 
ble; and (Ais is the right proclaimed in 1778 ; this is the 
corner-stone of American Democracy, Itisa play up- 
on words to argue that the grand declaration, “all men 
are created equal,” is not true, because one man has 
one talent, and auother ten talents; it is an imputa- 
tion upon the intelligence of the people, to scout at 
“inalienable rights," because sometimes men are de- 
prived of life, and their liberty is restrained by law, 
The men who wrote and signed the Declaration of In- 
dopendence, and the "people" who adopted it as their 
own, were as cognizant of these facta as we are. 
They acted on the assumption that society is com- 
posed of human beings and not of beasts, and they 
believed, ns they were entitled to believe, that the 
Import of their words was so well understood as to 
render definition superfluous. — — 

The declaration itself was a protest, not of individ- 
tals, but of a Congress of States ngainat the tyranny 
of a distant government; the war that followed, 
developed great inequalities among men, and involv- 
ed the sacrifice of life and the restraint of individuals ; 
yet no one fora moment thought of charging the 
United Colonies with recreancy to their own princi- 
ples. From the beginning, the interpretation of 
their Bill of Rights, by the people, has included a 
repudiation of tho animal liberty of Rousseau and bas 
indicated that the rights for which they have con- 
tended and which they will preserve, imply in telli- 


gence, virtue, conscience,law. In 1787, with the | 


declaration in their hands, and tho worda, liberty 
and equality upon their lips, they launched the con- 
stitution, Without hinting at a “contract,” but 
broadly recognizing the reciprocal rights, duties, and 


responsibilities of society and the individual, they 
ordained and established the constitution “in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity,provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty.” 

There is indeed, not a scrap of evidence in the De- 
claration of Independence to sustain the theory 
that the function of government is simply to main- 
tain inviolate a contract made between individuals; 
there is not a hint at individual absolution from so- 
cial obligations, the broad democratic principle, reit- 
erated by Abraham Lincoln in his memorable words, 
“of the people, by the people, for the people,” is un- 
folded, and with it the right of the people "to ipsti- 
tute à new government, laying its foundations on 
such principles, and organizing ita powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” The preamble to the 
constitution interprets and confirms the preamble to 
the declaration, and in it we find a wise combination 
of regard for the general welfare and for personal 
liberty. 

Recognition of individual rights common to hn- 
manity must be the basis of all forme of juat govern- 
ment; and the best form is that which secures the 
largest individual liberty consistent with social intag- 
rity. Thatis the rational interpretation of these two 
articles of faith in the American political creed ; and 
it is the interpretation that will be sustained by the 
clear-sighted common sense of the people. 

R, P. B. 


—— e.e 
EDITOBIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


A Russian Journey (James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston) is a graphic sketch, by Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, of incidents of travel in the empire of the 
Czars,—or rather a series of short, bright essays on 
various points of interest in that vast domain. Each 
is prefaced with a little poem, The book ia not pro- 
found; and it is not tiresome. One may read its 
pages as he looks through the atereoscope, not tarry- 
ing very long to reflect, but yet all the while hanging 
up on the walls of his “chambers of imagery "a se- 
ries of pleasant pictures that will afterwards make 
any allusion to Russia and the Russians fresh and 
suggestive. A glimpse of St. Petersburg, Moscow 
and the Kremlin, the Fair of Nijni, tbe Kalmucks, 
the Cosaacke, the Czar himself, —and, with a grateful 
“thank you 1" to the fair artist, we turn to 

Tax Revisep Prayer Book, a compilation by the 
Rev, Charlea Voysey for the use of his congregation 
at St. George's Hall, London, where the clear, bold 
discourses are preached, two of which our readers 
have already found in Tux Inpex., It will be 
difficult for those not used to the Episcopalian church- 
service to do full justice to this book, Mr. Voysey 
has undertaken a very arduous task, and, we think, 
performed it with a fair degree of success, The best 
portions of the old Book of Common Prayer are re- 
talned with but little alteration; and we doubt if any 
fixed form of worship will ever again be framed com- 
parable with these for simplicity, dignity, and spirit- 
ual vitality. The two new services added by Mr. 
Voysey, one " respecting our duty" and the other 
“of praiae and thanksgiving,” are simple, beautiful, 
and elevated both in tone and expression; and it is 
high praise to say that they really harmonize with 
the retained parts of the older book. 

To those, however, who feel themselves drawn in- 
lo sympathy with modern religious thought, the dif- 
ficulty is an increasing one, how to reconcile it with 
&ny verbal expression of the religious sentimont,— 
above all, with & fixed expression of it, The deepest 
worship of the age more and more clothes itself with 
reserve; and it is a problem which time only can 
solve, whether public worship of any sort will be per- 
petuated. To ba frank (and we write with no pur- 
pose but to be frank), it appears probable. that relig- 
ion in its highest form will diffuse itself more and 
more over the entire life, and leas and lesa concen- 
trate itself into momentary utterance. Such utter- 
ance, at least, will be increasingly private—increas- 
ingly indiaposed lo take the form of definite language, 
above allin public assemblies. And yet, If (as wean- 
ticipate) the time shall ever come when the harsh, 
jarring of present religious convictions, caused by the 
open feud between science and all instituted religion, 
shall pass into the harmony of new religious convic- 
tions, based on a deepened, ripened, and universalized 
science,—If thus the conditions of a sincere public 
worship shall be once more realized in a now unity 
of intelligent yet spiritual faith throughont the com- 


munity at large,—then we aee no reason why the 
spirit of worship should not find social as well as sol- 
itary utterance. It is the mixed and discordant be- 
liefs of liberal assemblies to-day that destroy the 
finer sympathies on which all aincere social worship 
must reat, 

The long period of transition, therefore, which muat 
intervene between the past ages of ecclesiastical faith 
and the far-off ages of scientific faith is especially un- 
favorable to social worship; and the tendency is very 
marked towards at least a temporary total discontin- 
uance of it. English Theists,“ wrote Prof. New- 
man in a letter recently received, “ do not know what 
to do with public prayer." The perplexity is notcon- 
fined to Eagland. It ia universal among all modern 
religious thinkers. Modern religion demands abso- 
lute freedom of thought; this renders atheism at least 
possible, and in many cases actual. Here is the root 
of the difficulty. How can the religioua sentiment 
be socially gratified in the unaympathetic presence 
of those who do not respect it? It cannot well be. 
Yet, sooner than withhold cordial fellowship even 
from the most pronounced atheist, modern religion 
will waive the luxury of social worship, and content 
itself with the secret and profounder worship which 
takes no counsel and asks no sympathy of man. 
Worship is a delight, but brotherhood is a duty; and 
the deepest religion hesitates not long between the 
two, For these reasons we believe that public 
prayer will wholly fal] into deauetude in liberal as- 
semblies, until the wiser science of the future shall 
have re-created à universal faith in God, noton the 
basis of authority, but rather on that of the better iv- 
structed intelligence of man. To many this expecta- 
tion seems chimerical, if not absurd. So be it, Our 
conviction needs no companionship. It is strong 
enough to stand alone. 


(For Taz I«pzx.] 
SPIBITUALI8M AND SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, January 18, 1873, 

There is à connection between the head and hand 
of a nation which our theologians are beginning to 
find out. The London Times recently declared, in 
an editorial article, that there ure more people in 
London uninterested in any kind of Christianity 
than all the denominations put together can pretend 
to have converted among the heathen, Yet when a 
man of science gives a lecture on Sunday, it is hard 
to find a hal! large enough to contain the people who 
attend, though they have to pay; whilst the churches 
whicb they attend freely are companitively empty. 
The fact is, the working classes have abandoned 
Christianity, in more or less we aps Pri the alien- 
ation of the t thinkers from it. The blow given 
to the prevailing religion by the simple announce- 
ment that Grote had left a bequest to endow a pro- 
feesorship in University College on condition thut no 

reacher of any denomination whatever should ever 
chosen to that chair was exceedingly heavy, The 
churches and chapele writhed under it, while in a 
score of so-called “infidel meetings" it was made the 
subject of demonstrative congratulations, Not long 
ago L was walking along the street on a Sunday after- 
noon when I perceived a group gathered around a 
street preacher. The man was much more vigorous 
and shrewd than his kind generally are; he was a 
Scotchman, and, like most Scotch preachers, had de- 
veloped an especial ability for the falsification of 
facts. He seemed to be directing his remarks par- 
ticularly against a number of infidels, who had been 
urging their objections to Christianity before my ar- 
rival, "Ah!" said the preacher scornfully, “you do 
not find these Christian evidences sufficient? You 
don’t? ig were enough for such intellects as 
Locke and Newton, but not for you?" Presently 
one of the “infidels” replicd: “The preacher has 
gone back just two hundred years to find great men 
who believed in Christianity, But something has 
been learned in two hundred years, Let him give 
us the names of great men—the successors of New- 
ton and Locke—who believe in it now.“ The Scotch 
p prudently discovered at that moment it was 

is tea time, and, excusing himself, disappeared. 

I was reminded of this by seeing the faces of man 
of that same group of “infidels” at Bt. George's Hall, 
last Sunday afternoon, on the nccasion of onc of those 
Sunday lectures on secular subjects which have now 
become an institution in Loudon, Every Sunday 
now we have two such lectures and n concert in B 
beautiful hall. The infidela have found a nest for 
themselves and their children—after a long struggle 
with the Sabbatarians—and their meetings on com- 
mons and under railway arches on Stndays will be- 
come only the voluntary enjoymenta of the summer, 
The subject of last Sunday's lecture wns "Epidemic 
Delusions, with special reference to Spiritunlistie Man- 
ifestations.” The lecturer was Dr, W. B. Carpenter. 
There were cireumstances which gave grcat intereat 
to the occasion. There is no doubt that Spiritualism 
has recently been brought under the consideration of 
the scientific world in a way in which dealing with 

it cannot beavoided. One ‘man of respectable posi- 
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‘tures that I obtained yeste! 


suit, with the shower bath. The remedy once fixed 
on never had tobe applied. In an infirmary, in Am- 
sterdam, a similar contagion of convulsions prevailed 
until the Docter announced that it had been decided 
that the only remedy fur convulsions was burning the 
arm with a hot poker. There were no more convul- 
sions, Ina French nunnery there was a mania for 
mewing like cats, and cured by soldiers being brought 
with birch rods to use on the first nun who should 
mew again, and in Germany a biting mania similarly 
stopped. The lecturer said we saw how yawning In 
church became contagious, (A few moments after 
Dr. C. said this one or two people coughed, aud the 
whole nudience set a coughing!) The flagellant ma- 
nia of the 15th century; the dancing mania of the 
14th; aud other delusions were grapbically described. 
Dr. Carpenter attributed them all to the rurity of 
complete control over tbe will. They joined in with 
what wa going on before under a nervous sympathy 
too strong for nny but a disciplined will to resist. 
Thus when one hand moved the table a little, all 
went round with it, aud the table moved around, as 
Dr. Faraduy had shown it must. They were moved 
by s dominant idea that they must. 


The Spiritualists are of conrse much disturbed, 
Mrs. De Morgan, widow of the lute Professor De 
Morgan, and author of "From Matter to Spirit,” 
came out in great excitement, und exclaimed at the 
door, " And yet the world moves.” Rather, she used 
Galileo's own words—" E pure ai muove." This stand- 
ing quotation of the Spiritualists is, by the way, a 
singularly inapt ond, ao far as it suggests that the re- 
jectors of Spiritualism now in anywise resemble the 
rejectors of Galileo's truths, We fod Galileo bitter- 
1 complaining that he could not get a professor in 
taly to even look through his telescope at his new 
planets, or to even consider and test his statements. 

ut here we find that it is the self-styled Galileos who 
decline to be fully tested by the doubters. True, 
there is sometimes an appearance of a willingness to 
submit to the ordinary testa which the sure method 
of science renders necessary; but the test is invaria- 
bly refused at the very point where it becomes most 
important, The light must be lowered when light ia 
most needed; and what spirit mysteries are hid by 
the sanctity of skirts will perhaps never be knowu 
M the fig-leaf era returns, bringing the naked 
truth. 

M. D. C, 


Communications, 


N. B.—Cortespondenta must run tha risk of typographical 
arrore. Tha utmost care will be taken (o avoid them ; but here- 
aftar no apace will ba spared to Errata. 

N. B.- IA written articles stand a very poor chance af 
publication. 


TO THE POINT, 


Waatnaron, Feb. 5, 1872. 
Ma, AnnoT:— 


Enclosed la à "counter-petition" with a few signa- 
y. I could get a number 
more if I had time to go around and solicit them. A 
petition with a large number of signatures was sent 
to Carl Schurz for presentation in the Senate, a few 
days ago, by & Liberal of this city. We are too few 
numerically to scatter our forces in this way. 


Gro. W. Woop. 


— 


THE MORAVIA WONDERS. 


DgrAorr, Mich, Jan. 29, 1872. 
F. E. Apuor: 

My friend,—l)oubtless you have heard of the 
5 - oanifestutiona" at Moravis, near Au- 
burn, New York. Surely they are worthy attenticn, 
thought, and candid investigation, for such as 1 nar- 
rate are witnessed almost daily, by scores of persons. 
I give a few, of ae interest, told me by persons 
whom I know well. 

Last summer a man of eminent character, integri- 
ty and Judgment, a Spiritualist of the highest class, 
n reader of your INDEX also, as are man, such, saw 
and conversed with a man whom he well knew and 
who had passed from this life but à few weeks be- 
fore; features, motion of the lips, and sound of the 
voice were natural, and the conversation in regard to 
the manner of bis death, and so forth, lasted twenty 
minutes as easily and simply as between two persons 
in the body. 

This winter an intelligent woman, not a 8 fritual- 
ist, spent some days there, and sat daily In the room 
with others, What she or they saw or heard was 
witnessed alike by all. Her cousin's face was plainly 
seen and they conrerecd together. 

Two young men whom I know well, not Spiritu- 
nlists, went Ls and one of them told me how the 
fnce of their mother came before them, how ehe 
talked with them, easily and naturally, so that tho 
motion of the lips was plainly seen. Others in the 
room eaw all, and'talked about what was occurring 
in euch way as somewhat to interrupt, when the 
mother turned to them, and eaid: “ These things are 
for my Bona, and not for you," —wltb an air that was 
a request for quiet, which was thus obtalned. 

These few must suffice, although many equally 
significant could be given. Not by the aneer that 
shows a false pride or è sceptical and unreasoning 


incredulity are such things to be put aside; but 
rather are they to be thought of as possible proofs of 
a wealth of interior and psychological power such us 
should lift us to higher reverence for the spiritual ca- 
pacities and ibilitles of man. From years’ of 
careful examination and thought, my own mind is 
settled in the knowledge and rational belief that 
spirits, clad in the fairer forma we shall all wear in 

‘in the Life Beyond, have the power, in these and 
other ways, to make themselves known to their 
friends; and this life seems all the richer and warmer 
and the spiritual strength ia renewed for the work 
we gll have to do here, by this consciousness of the 
vita! reality and nearness of that higher life. 

Let each be fully persuaded and intelligently con- 
vinced In bis own mind. I would force no conclu- 
siuna of mine upon others, but simply suggest that it 
is full time for all free-thirking people to look with 
earnest and respectful interest at these wonderful oc- 
currences, so frequent, so well-known, and testified 
of by "a cloud of living witnesses,” 


The great Mmm of Science is o` great value, 
yet notto be accepted, especially in its present as- 
pects, as all that we need, ó 

Bclence is logical, inductive, of the intellect, and 
deals with facts; it tenda toward coldness, pride, and 
a pitiful blindness touching some of the deepest 
wants and desires of the soul. In this aspect and 
tendency its path is Loward Materialism and Atheiam. 
Give us, as well, something of deduction, of intul- 
lion, of the world of mind and spirit, mirrored in 
and revealed from the microcosmic soul of man, and 
the"reign of law" will be larger and richer; phenom- 
ens, laws, principles, and ideas, will be more closely 
linked together, and we shall walk in the path of 
ERAN which leada to a comprehensive Spiritual- 

m. 

Tue INpgx is à fixed and solid reality which is 
well It has won its place by a royal integrity and 
au impartial justice worthy of all commendation, 
without which ita eminent ability even w ould be of 
little worth, Letit go on, ln the future as In the 
past, and all will be well. Ido not want to see ita 
great sheet, but a little more apace would be of bene- 
fit. With best wishes, 

Truly yours, 
G. B. Br&bziNS. 


— ¹⁴ C ü6I — 


A SUOCENS. 


Saves, O., Feb, 1, 1872. 
To Tas EDITUR or Tag Inpex:— 

Dear Bir,—The Paine celebration at this place on 
the 29th ult., was a perfecteuccess, Many came from 
à distance. notwithstanding the extreme severity of 
the weather. 

Mr. B. F. Underwood, of Boston, gave a very 
earnest and instructive discourse on the life and sor- 
vices of Thomas Paine, in the Hall ; after which tho 
friends p d to the large, new shop of the 
Buckeye Works, where they had a good time in gen- 
eral—not a single thing occurring to mar the pleasure 
and good feeling of those present, It does seem as 
though the friends of free thought in thia community 
were each m becoming more and more in earneat, 
p more fully awakened to the great work before 
them. 

Let us trust that they are everywhere making re- 
newed efforts in the interests of the cause of Perfect 
Human Freedom! 

Yours truly, 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finst INDEPENDENT Bocirrr,—Daring Mr. Abbot's absence , 
at the Kart, the Sunday meetings of the Soclely will be 
miepended, Thuy will be resomed February £5. 


PUBLISHERS NOTICES, 


Cash Recetpte for the Week na 
F.M. a; 
Rev. J. 8. Thomson, $8; Edward Maule, f2; A. G. Paroa Wiz 


am, $2; H. 
Owen, .; Mr. Chas. Frankentiof, $1; 
$2.55; Mrs. R. Wallace, 80 cis.: R. 81 

Burnett, f; 


è Gree: ; C, W. 
Nickerron. 60 cis. Wm. Weight, 50 cle,; Geo. Hee, 10 ate.; 
arriet Bi 5 $2; Hiram Vannes, $3; G. 
K. Edyerion, 10 cts.; Thomas Martin, b) cts.; J. C. 
3 Wilcoxon, 50 gte, Thos, Hughes, $2; Cyrus 


Marin, 10 cts; H. Klefudinet, 80 ets.; Geo. W. Buckley 

$i; R. A. Gurley, 10 cis.: Ch. Ellin, B8: 
$11 H, A. Mills, $20; C. R, Woodward, 26 
mu, M cls.; Julius Rosenthal, 80 cte.; A. 


,C. O, KM; A. G. Boynton, iW. A 
Fee atom , Gilbert Billinges 10 DEA Smltb, $2; R. 


Hosmer, a; 
Rhinehert, 


All recetpte of cash will be acknowledged aa above, and ao 
other recelpt sant unless specially req asied. Persons who 
do not eee their remittances acknow within two or 
three weeks after sending, will please no us. 


N, B. Orders for Tracts or Singla Nombers of Tun Invzx 
which are not on Aand will iof b MI amount, be otherwise 
filled to the same amount withont further 


e 
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INDEX TRACTS 


Wo. 1.—Traths for the Times, on RerREnENTATIVE PA- 
Pees PROM Tur Inpex, coniains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and "Modern Principles." It gives a bírd's-eye view of 
Free Rellglou as concelved by the Editor of Tun INpsx, and 
states tho “irrepressible conflict" between lt and Christ- 
fanity. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of Tue Origin 
of laa," ways, in a letter to the Editor not ori nally in- 
tended for publication, bat subsequently authorized to be 
usod:—"] bave now read Trot for the Times,’ 
and I admire them from ay o] heart; aud I agree 
almost every word." PRICK—One hundred coples for Une 
Dollar, or & less number at the aame rate, namely, One 
Cent a copy. 


No. t.—Fear of the EAving Gods an 97 * and bean- 
tiful discourse by O, B. FROTHINGHAM, exposes tbe 
debasing character of the popular notions of God, and pré- 
sente conceptions of htt that are worthy of the nineteonth 
yam. PRICE—Sinzie copies Five Cents; Twelve copiosa 
Futy Cents, 


No. 3.—Leecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of Enyland, who lias recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the occlestastical courts on accoont of hia 
bold and outapoken horesles, le an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the tmporfectione and errors of the Bible, both In the 
Old and the New Testamente Paásagos anétaining the ar- 
gumant aro copions]y quoted, with references to chapter 
and vores jn every inatsuce; and no abler, falrer, or more 
high-toned treatiée on the subject can be found In the Eng 
Ush lan m PHICE—Single copies Ten Cents; Bi 
copies Finy centa; Twelve coples One Dollar. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. E. ABBOT, is 
& complete exposure of the weakness, costliness, and io- 
efüiclancy of tho System of Foreign Misslons, Mull af Fig- 
wre, Fact, and Interesting Extracts. Also, a very remark- 
able article by a Slamese Buddhist is appended, giving 
an account of a spicy conversation bolween himrolf and & 
missionary, PRI Single coples Ten Cents; Six coplos 
Fifty Cento; Twelve coples One Dollar. 


Ro.5.—“ God In the Constitution»! Would it be 
Fight to Incorporate Spions Dopmas into 
the United States Constitution! By Kov. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, poloted, and able argument 
againat the Proposed Theologica Amendment to the United 

ea Constitution, which ought to be circulated through- 
oul the country, PRICE—Single Coplos Tea Cente; 
Copies Fifty Conta; Twelve Copies One Dollar, 


No. 6. — The Sabbath,” by PARKER PILLSBURY, ln a 
scathing dennaciatlon of Saboarsrian superstition, New 
Faken PRICE —Single cuples Ton Conta; Twelve coplus 

e dollar. 


No. 7.—“Compuleo: 


Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains the right of every. child to be educated, and the 
duty of the State to oosnre Ít au education. PRICE Sin- 
glecoples Five Cents; Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 


No.B,—The Present Heaven, by O0. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, ia a «logularly felleltous treatment of a subject that 
Interests everybody. PRICE —Slag!e copies Five Cents; 
"Twolve coplos Fifiy Conta. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
contains in full the Call for the Clneinnat! Conventlou ol 
the "National Reform Axeoclation," which proposes to in- 
terpolate the Evangelical Christian Creed 1n the U, 9. Con- 
etitntion, -the at of ite most prominent sapporters,—and 
a full oxposare of the dangerou» and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the movement. PHÍCE—Sipgle Coples, Five Centa; 
"Twelve Coples, Fifty Cents. 


Ale, The Bible Argament Agsinw« Women 
Stated and Answered from a Bible Siand- 
point, 6 pungent piaphlat by A.J, GROVER. i» for sale 
at Tus Inpex Omce. PRICE —-Single coples Ten Cents; 
Twelve coples One Dollar. 

Address, THE INDEX, 


80 St. Clair Street, ToLzpo, Otuo. 


BEST THOUGHT OF THE AGE! 


BOOK BUYERS who wish tne LIVE BOOKS OF THE 
DAY can have thoir orders filled mptly by mall, post hald, 
by wendlog the Poblisbor’s price E 


HENRY S. STEBBINS, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


THE WORKS of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proc- 


tor, Froude, Émoreon, Max Mueller, ky, M. D. Conway, 


John Weiss, Jamve Freeman Clarke, Robert Collyer, Robt. 
Dale Owon, and al! of the POPULAR BOOKS OF THE DAY, 
constantly on hand. 


Pastor Lira AND Carangues rent upon application, 
Correspondence and inquiries solicited. ETE NRR 


ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE UNITSD STATES 
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THE Boston 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON — LECTURES 


POR 1872. 


THE GOD OF SCIENCE. 


BY F. E. ABBOT. 


h Lectur: In the Course of Elevon "Sanday Afervoon 
big rere given in Hortlcnltural Half, Boston, nodur 
the auspices of the Pree Rell one. Anao- 
elatfon, Fobrnary 11, 1872.) 


4 year ngo 1 had the honor to read in this Course 
a lecture on “The Intuitional and Scientific Schools 
of Free Religion.” Its main purpose was to point 
out the failure of what might be described as the in- 
tuitional philosophy of religion, and to show that 
modern religion must, so far as Its intellectual method 
is concerned, frankly plant itself on the basis of mod- 
ern science, It would have been going out of my 
path to criticise the principles of intuitionaliam in 
their metaphysical or rather psychological aspect, 
which could not have been done without discussing 
at great length questions asually considered to be of 
a very arid and tedious nature. I was obliged to 
limit myself to a more practical treatment of the sub- 
ject, and to deal with es less abstract. But that 
the problems of God and Immortality have received 
no sccepted solution by the mothod of intuition, and 
that they atill await solution by the method of science, 
were points that I endeavored to make especially 
prominent and clear. The present lecture is in some 
sort a continuation of the former one; and it will be 
my object to contribute something towards an anawer 
of the question What does science teach about 


God?" 
"SCIENCE HAB NO GOD." 

The first thought, perbaps, that us ont to you 
in connection with thia question ma that science 
teaches nothing whatever about God, Scores of 
scientific men and hundreda of dabblers in science 
will vehemently assert this. Multiſudes of Christian 
clergymen will echo the asacrtion, and add that the 
Divine light shines only from the sacred pages of the 
Bible. I do not at all diapute the truth of these as- 
aertlona, taken in the sense in which they are made. 
If there ig no God but that preached in the majorit 
of Christian pulpita even at the present day, I admit 
unreservedly at the outeet that acience knows noth- 
ing, and wil! know nothing, of any auch God as that. 
Thousands affirm him, believing themselves to be 
theists, Other thousands deny him, tetieving them- 
melves to be atbeists, But in all and lands there 
have beon men whose ideas of have been as high 
above the popular ideas of him as the Alps are high 
above the Pate of France, Socrates, you remember, 
was arraigned before the Athenian dikasts for athe- 
ism, but he replied:— Should I by my entreaties 
persuade or force you to break your oath of imper- 
tinlity, 1 should teach you to believe there are no 

and, even while making my defence, ahould 


-accuse myself of not believing In the gods. But this 


' Science. Auguste Comte believed that he 


is far from the truth, for I believe, O Athenians, as 
none of my accusers believes.” Philosophy has lon 

cherished thoughts about the Divine by the side o! 
which the teachings of Christian tbeology stand no 
higher than the barbarian notions of which Sir John 
Lubbock gives an &ccount:—" When Burton spoke 
to the Eastern Negroes about the Deity, they eagerly 
asked where he was to be found, in order that they 
might kill him; for they sald, Who but he lava 
waste our homes, and killa our wives and cattle? 
„An old woman, belonging to that Arab 
tribe [Eesa,] having a toothache, offered up the fol- 
lowing prayer: ‘Ob, Allah, may thy teeth ache like 
mine! Qh, Allah, may thy gums be as sore as 
mine!" [Tie Origin of Civilization, p. 181. 

When, therefore, narrow-minded people blame me 
for using the word God in a higher than the popular 
sense, and attribute it to an unworthy desire of evad- 
ing the reproach of atheism, I reply that I judge it 
right to let the great philosophical believers of all 
ages define it for me, mtber than the little clerical 
believers of the day,—just as T let the t savans 
define the meaning of the word «un, rather than the 
ignorant people who know nothing of tbe revelations 
of science concerning ita true physical nature. If the 
word God represented to my thought nothing that is 
really existent, I would discard it; and if the word 
aun represented nothing that is really existent, T 
would discard it also, But so long as both words 
stand for what I believe to be great and glorious 
realities, I must retain them both, and not permit the 
ignorance of the many to extinguish the knowledge 
of the few. 

Scientific men, it is true, are very shy of the word 
God, and usually tum it over to the Church as exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical property. The Church hns so 
long claimed a monopoly of religious ideas, and made 
such a bad use of them too, that scientific men hnve 
hitherto been Doer unanimous in declaring that 
they find no place in science. When, therefore, I 
speak of "the God of science," I would be understood 
distinctly as not meaning “the God of scientific men." 
Each of these must speak for himself, or, if he pre- 
fers, keep silence for himself, I intend only to draw 
forth from the great treasury of scientific truth a few 
gold coins which have been strangely mistaken for 
copper—to &how, If I can, that science itself Las 
already made discoveries which possess am unadmit- 
led religions value, and to point out that the present 
tendencies of science are in the direction, not of 
atheism, but of an enlightened theism. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. 


In that. si ar compound of pompous antry, 
whimsical and erratic speculation, and genuine philo- 
sophical genius, the“ Primary Synopsis of Univers- 
ology" by Stephen Pearl Andrews, which claims to 
have discovered the universal philosophy of science, 
Prof. Agassiz is quoted as using the following lan- 
guage :— 

"T belleve jn the existence, in the natnre of things, of 
ust euch a eelence as you claim to have discovered; and 


to ay, The presumption |^ strongly agalpst any Individual 
claimant 1 


thought, that I think it will fud ft first u eee ro 
bably, mong men of enlarged and general 


There ia, 1 believe, in these words of Prof. Agassiz, 
the true spirit of prophecy. Out of science itself 
must be developed tue’ epe aed of the future; and 
not only do I agree with him in thinking that its 
first appreciatora will be found outside of the circle 
of scientific specialists, but I also think that its ax- 
thors will be also ſound outside that circle. No 
thorough x pact fits himself for taking compre- 
hensive and genuinely 8 views of science. 
But the world for half a cen'ury hus been groping 
blindly to find this greatly aesded Philoao 2 of 
foun 
it. Herbert Spencer believes that be has found it. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews (Jast and least) belleves that 
he has found it. All are mistaken, That philosoph; 
has not yet come. But when it comes, as come it 
must a will, it will embrace the totalily of all 
known facta ln the unity of an intelligible system, 
doing exact justice to cach and ignoring none, organ- 
izing the sclences as one harmonious whole, in- 
cluding under a single yet complex method ali de- 
partments of human thought When it comes, it 
will create sooner or later thronghout the civilized 


— . ¹ —— ͤTœ— 


world a unity of intellectual convictions which has 
never yet been paralleled, even in the boasted A 
of Faith,“ not, of course, a unity of all opinions, but 
a unity of fundamental principles and methods of 
thinking. And when it comea,—a Philosophy of 
Science whose basis shall be solid truth and whose 
law shall be unfettered reason,—then, I most pro- 
foundly believe, will the enlightened idea of God be 
80 firmly fixed in the human mind that Christianity 
and atheism shall become alike mere traditions of the 
past. By this I mean that, if I misread not the signs 
of the times, and above all the signs of science itself, 
the Christian religion, all other special historic reli- 

ions, and the various forms of atheism which these 

ave polarized into existence, will be all educated by 
ever advancing aud enlarging science into an inter- 
pretation of Natone which shall do it equal justice 
both in ite spiritual and Its physical aspects. 

THE METHOD OF SCIENCE. 

But this philosophy, based on all known truth and 
vital enough to assimilate all truth that shall from 
time to time be discovered, must be dominated by a 
single method. What is wanted ls not the discovery 
of a new method, but the expansion and universal 
acceptance of the method already erowned witli such 
magnificent and triumphant lanrels—the method of 
science itself Observation and experiment, induc- 
tion and deduction,—the recognition of all facta, in- 
ward and outward, and the application of every men- 
tal faculty to interpret them and discover all their 
bearings,—this is the method, . organized and 
of unquestioned authority in physical investigations, 
which is destined to become supreme also in every 
province of buman thinking, The conquest of one 
dogmatic system by another ia of trivial consequence ; 
the pathway of * is white with the bleach- 
ing bones of such systems, But the establishment of 
a new method ts of vast moment, for it means the 
determination of a new road for the human mind. 

We are now im the midst of n great conflict of 
methods. The "transitional period" of which we 
hear so much vague and vaporous talk (nobody seems 
to know from what or to what we are passing) la in 
fact the period of struggle between the old method 
of Christianity and the new method of science. Dog- 
matic authority, the Divine revelation of truth whic 
must be accepted without doubt or question as the 
Divinely authorized basis of belief,—that is the old 
method once supreme throughout Christendom In 
the “Ages of Faith; and it still holds sway to a 

reater or less extant throughout the entire Christian 
Church. On the other hand is the new scientific 
method, only two or three centuries old, which sub- 
mits every fact and every theory to the severest tests, 
firat objectively by experience, and then subjectively 
by reason; and thia new method is dally gaining 
ground upon the other. Nearly every great conflict 
of ideas in modern times, I care not how disguised 
by sdperficia| issues, can be shown by thorough 
analysis to be the same eternal conflict of these two 
nciples,—Authority or the Christian method, and 
n or the sclentific method. The substitution 
of the latter for the former is the great reform now 
going on, and not to be completed unti] the last 
ace of dogmatism is wiped out from the human 
mind, 
THE HALF-WAY HOUSE OF INTUITIONALISM. 

The intuitional philosophy, which assumes God 
as a given fact, an original datum, a first principle 
from which all religion is a deduction, marks the 
border-land between these two conflicting methods. 
It is the last refuge of dogmatism. Granted ite one 
premise, intuitionaliam obeys in all else the scientific 
method, or profeases to, But this premise must not 
be questioned. If this is overthrown, it sees no 
escape from atheism. The being of God must be 

ranteed to it by an immediate revelation, differing 
n kind not at all from the revelation claimed by the 
Church, The only difference la that this one, funda- 
mental revelation is interior, made to the private 
soul by a transcendent or supernatural vp, 
rather than exterior, made to the whole world by a su- 
pernatural revealer, Thus theintuitional phlloanphy 
retains the Christian method in establishing its one 
great premise, and adopts the scientific method in all 
other respects. It is thus “a house divided against 
itself," and it must fall, That I um not unfair in this 
criticism, willbe apparent to any one who reads care- 
fully the remarkable article on " Theism—Disidersta 
in the Theistic Argument,” contained in the British 
Quarterly Review for July last. I will quote some 
passages from this article, which I regard as the ablest 
and most philosophical defence of the intuitional 
philosophy that I have ever read :— 


“Finally, there I» the argument which, when phil hl- 
cally ‘anfolded, le the re unassajiadle DM of fhe- 
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irm, ita im able · fortress. that of intuition. . . . It 
iw simply the uirerance or attestation of the sonl jo the 
rewence of the Object which it does nof so much discover 
by searching, » apprehend in the revealing it. 
It fe not an argument, an inference, a conclusion, 
It i» an attosistion, the glimpse of m reality which i» ap- 
prehended by the tuetinct of the worsblpper, and through 
The poets vision se inch as by tbe gaze of the speculative 
reason. . The object of which we are In ecarch le nut 
b blank, colorless abelraction, or nece&eary ently, Suppose 
thet a supreme exidtence were demonstrable, (hat bare en- 
tity fs not the God of theiem, the Infinire lntellizence and 
Personally, of whose existence the human spirit desiree 
some assurance, If It ean be had. . . It [the condemned 
\eleological argument] can never assure us that those traces 
of Intelligence tu which it Invites our stud, proceeded from 
a constructive mind detached from the wntrerse. |In thie 
expression the old Chrintlan idea of a God, outside of or 
ubew Nature Me clearly assumed. without which, Indeed, 
thero could be no idea of injulting him as sn isolated “ob 
wen] . - . . For tho thelat merely to proclaim, as an 
ultimate fret, thut the human soul has an inition of God, 
that we Are endowed with a fsculty of apprehension of 
which the correlative object In divine, will carry no convic- 
Mon to the wihelar, Suppose that be replies, This intuition 
may be valid evidence for you, but I have no wuch Irre- 
pressible instinct; 1 see no evidence of innare ideae in the 
roul, or of a substance underneath the phenomena of Na- 
ture of which we can have any adequate Knowledge; we 
may close the argumen! by »imple re-aasertion, and vindi- 
este our procedure on the ground that in (he region of Grec 
principles there can be no farther proof, . „ very 
exiwtence of the intuition of which we speak fe Itecif a rev- 
elation, because polnting to a Revealer within or behind 
itself. . . . . This, Then, la the main characteristic of 
the theistic intuitlou. It procaine ^ supreme Exlsteuca 
hout and beyond the mind, whdch i apprehenda in the 
act of revealing ef. The intulitonalist, on the 
other hand, percelves that a revelation has been made to 
him, descending as through an opened cloud, which closes 
n.. «+ . ils Knowledge ts due not to the pene 
tration of bis own finite «piri, bar to the cundesceneton of 
the Infinite. But we admlt that thie intnitlou f^ not patu- 
rally luminous. . . When not It op by ght #irtetly 
supra-nalurgl—"ecause emanuilng fruur the object it dis- 
cerns,—li fe dull end lustreless, s . s « It wil be found 
that all who deny the validity of our !ntulton. either limit 
us to the Knowledge of phenomena, or, while sdmiiiiag 
that we have a certaio knowledge of flulte eubetance, adopt 
the cold theory of neacicpce. [Uhia Is untruc, and shows & 
Total ignorance of the grounds of scientific thelem,) . . , 
‘The aesurtion, therefore, that Nature, of which the physical 
sciences are the interpretation, dot not reveal God ny ite 
phenomena, la as strongly meeeried r the [Mntuttional 
thelsr we by the positivier, . . The God of Lintullonal 
thelam 1a. no inference from pheuomena, but. If we may bo 
speak, a poslulate of intuition.” 

On these pw I wish only to say here that I 
object chiefly to the method they illustrate, as entirely 
irreconcilable with the method of science, The 
writer haa no conception of scientific theism, For 
one, I frankly admit that I have no such intuition as 
he (or abe 7) describes, as the subjective revelation of 
4 supernatural object; yet T should be loth to possess 
a feebler religious sentiment. The difference, I 
think, lies in the intellectual analysis and interpreta- 
lion of experiences hy no mesna monopolized by in- 
tuitionslista, who usually express great respect for 
science, yet acem to feel that it would be a degrada- 
tion to rest their belief in God on a scientific basis. 
They disparage "observation," forgetting thatintuition 
is itself, only xnother name for “observation,” and that, 
if they bave an intuition of God, they must " observe " 
him. But a God that ran be "observed," or (if the 
word is preferred) intuited, as an “ object,” must be 
an object of sense,—the internal sense, it is true, but 
none the lese of sense. In what respect is the inter- 
nal sense, or the supposed intuitive faculty, superior 
in by es to the external senses ur common percep- 
live ties * If God ig an “object of intuition, he 
is by that very fact an object of sense, Thes 
intuitive faculty, ndmitting it to exist, is of a lower 

than the mitiona! faculty by which scientific 
theiam believes itself to know To me it seems 
a mere species of idolatry to worship a God that can 
be the object” of un noa perceptive or sensu - 
ous faculty, whether dignified by the name of “ intui- 
tion" or diapa by the name of observation“ 
both names really signifying the same thing. The 
understanding is decried by intuitionaliem as lower 
than the reason: but intuitionalism reduces the rea- 
son to the level of a puasively receptive faculty, a 
mere capacity of receiving sensuous impressions, and 
thus pute it far beneath the understanding, which is 
the active faculty of intellectual comprehension, the 
manifestation of mental vitality, the power of pure 
thought. I regard it ae a nobler thing to compre- 
hend than almply to behold, —s higher act to exercise 
the pure intellect than to receive impressions by any 
intultive faculty, whether of outward or inward 
sense. 


Is it possible that intuitionaliem suffers itself to 
fall into the perilous vanity which seems always to 
wccompany the conceit of specia] private revelations? 
Not always, at least. But there is danger of it. The 
method is bad, radically bad; and it marka the con- 
fusion which now prevails between the Christian and 
the scientific method. Revelation has not yet given 
place to reason, but in intuitionalism it has concluded 
u temporary compromise. In the end, however, this 
half-way house between the Christian method of su- 
pernatural revelation, and the scientific method of 
natum reason will be deserted, and stand only as à 
monument of halfdeveloped thought. I feel more 
and more convinced that modern religion must, with 
a cou us faith, throw itself into tbe arms of sci- 
ence, In fact, science itself is meeting religion half 
nay by the confession of some of its most distin- 
gu shed promoters. For instance, Mr. Alfred R. 

ullace, referring to certain organic characteristics 
which he holds could not have been produced by 
natural selection, and which he thinks point to “the 
action of mind " etuonk the forces which have pro- 
duced them, says:—"1 would further remark that 
this inquiry is as thoroughly scientific and legitimate 
us that into the origin of species itself. It Is an at- 
tempt to solve the inverse problem. to deduce the ex- 
istence of a new power of a definite character, in or- 
der to account for facts which according to the theory 
of natural selection ought not to happen. Such 


THE INDEZ. 


problems are well known to science, and the search ` 


after their solution has often led to the moat brilliant 
results, In the case of man there are facta of the na- 
ture above alluded. to; and, in calling attention to 
them und in inferring a cause for them.! believe that 
Iam as strictly within the bounds of scientific inves- 
tigation as I have been in any other portion of my 
work." [Contributions to the Theory o Natural 
Selection, p. 835. Compare preface, p. viii. 4 

Without expressing an opinion on the particular 
cases referred to, I fully believe that Mr. Wallace 
rightly includes such problems within the legitimate 
domain of scientific bag 2 A and I rejoice in the fact. 
So also Prof. Huxley, in b sadmirable little work just 
reprinted by Appleton & Co. with the title " More 
Criticisms on Darwin and Administrative Nihilism, 
says:— By science, I understand all 8 
which reste upon evidence and reasoning of a like 
character to that which claims our assent to ordinary 
scientific propositions, And if any one is able to 
make good the assertion that his theology resta upon 
valid evidence and sound t then it appears 
to me that such theology will take its place as a part 
of science.” [p.25.] I faith in God is good for any. 
thíng,—if it is based on trutA,—1 fear no harm to it 
from the broad daylight of science. But if, like the 
owl, it is a night-bird, and can thrive only in the 
gloom of a mystery that’ science cannot penetrate, 
then I want none of it. “The prayer of Ajax was 
for light.” I know no better prayer, 


NATURE AND SUPERNATURE. 


Inquiring, then, what is the firat great result of the 
scientific method as applied to the idea of God, I 
think we shall find that the old distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural, between Nature and 
Supernature (if I may use the word), which bas been 
ploughed ao deeply into Christian thought, is fading 
into indistinctness, and will ultimately disappear. 
The old abhorrence of matter which once made men 
even ashamed of having bodies, und created so pro- 
found a contempt for the whole material universe 
that it was counted blasphemy to attribute to God 
any immediate contro] of it, was the true root out of 
which this distinction grew. Nature was held to be 
matter, and matter was held to be undivine—or, as 
the phrases were “inert,” " brute," and “ dead." This 
debased conception of matter, though pushed to ex- 
travagunt lengths by Christian theology, is not con- 
fined to it. Even Plato, the greatest of the Greeks," 
made it part of his philosophy :—" Those, therefore, 
who say that Plato thought that ‘ Evil waa inherent 
in matter,’ though expressing themselves loosely, ex- 
preas themselves on the whole correctly, Matter was 
the great Necessity which Intelligence fashioned. 
Because it was Necessity and unintelligent, it was 
Evil, for Intelligence alone can be . [Lewes 
History Y DM „J. 202.] So also Plutarch :— 
Matter is that first being which is substrate for gen- 
eration, corruption, and all other alterations.” 1 
tareh's Morala, III. 122.] But the dynamical theory 
of matter, which reduces all material properties (ex- 
tension alone excepted) to manifestations of force, 
dissipates the crude notion that matter is inert“ or 
“brute” or “dead.” Difficult as it is to arrive at any 
exact definition of matter, the belief that it is the 
source of all evil holds no place in modern thinking ; 
and the decay of this superstition is the decay ot the 
ancient distinction between Nature and Supernature. 
The tendency of science is wholly in the direction of 
that conception of Nature which identities it with 
all that ix real; and if God is real, he can no longer 
be ed as a reality outside of or above Nature. 
This I believe to be the necessary, though not aa yet 
universally accepted, concluaion to which the growth 
of science is leading the human mind. I have been 
especially struck with this fact in reading Prof. 
Haeckel recent and most masterly work, the “ Na- 
tiirliche Schopfungeyeschichte.” In this the protest 
is strong and pronounced againat the idea of a " per- 
sonal” (i « a supernatural) Creator or God; yet 1 
find little or nothing really in conflict with the idea 
of God to which I believe science is tending. Haeckel 
believes in the identity of all substance, advocates the 
doctrine of Monism, and declares himself williag to 
share the reproach of pantbeism with Bruno and 
Spinoza, Leasing and the, He even advocates 
the Idea of a " spiritualization of matter" [die Hassel ung 
der Muterie]; and his work isa striking illustration 
of the modern reaction aguinst al! forma of supernat- 
uraliam. 

The best thought of to-day regards Nature sa the 
All, There is nothing out side of or above it, any 
more than there can be something outside of or above 
infinite Space. To insist that God is supernatural is 
to doom the idea of all Divine Being to a slow but 
inevitable extinction, Such appears to me to be the 
8283 decree of modern science. I accept the 
total abolition of the old dualism of Nature and Su- 
pernature as the firat step in the advance of mankind 
from the theological to the scientific idea of God. 
This radical revolution or "change of base " in relig- 
ious thinking is demanded by the substitution of the 
scientific tor the Christian method, Ita co uences 
must be indeed profound. But if any one declares 
that it ia & suicidal step for religion to take,—that the 
abandonment of the distinction between Nature and 
Supernature ia the death warrant of all Ligh faith in 
God,—I reply that it ia a step from lower to higher 
thought, an advance from superstitious to educated 
faith. Not to take this step is to ensure the triumph 
of atheism in the not distant future, Buch, at least, 
is miy firm conviction, But even if I am mistaken in 


| welcoming this step, I see. no help for it. The edu- 


cated world is actually taking it, and coming more 
and more to regard Nature as all in all—as containing 
within itself the totality of all being. Whether 1 am 


able or not to perceive the ultimate results of this 

from the Christian to the Scientific stand- 
point, the passage is inevitable; and without taking 
counsel of tear whether the increase of human intel- 
ligence may not bring old truths into perpetual, 
eclipse, I address myself to the nobler task of leurn- 
ing whut new truthe I can by this added light. 


THE TWO GREAT DISCOVERIES, 


The present ngë has witnessed the estnblislunent 
of two great principles in scientific inveatigation,— 
the principle that, whenever force disappears in one 
form, its reappearance must be looked for in some 
other form,—and the principle that, no matter what 
changes, or events, or developments take pluce in 
the universe, their causes must be sought within Na- 
ture, and not outside of or abore it. . 

The first of (hese principles ix implied in the great 
discovery of the “conservation and correlation of 
forces," or, as Herbert Spencer more aptly names it 
the “persistence of force.” Through the labors of 
Rumford, Grove, Joule, Mayer, Helmholtz, Tyndall, 
Carpenter, and the otlier powerful minds whose com- 
bined genius has brought to light this grandest of ull. 
known Jaws of Nature, the great truth that the uni- 
verse is a unit, long held by philosophy as a specula- 
tion, bas been inductively established by science as a 
fuct. Various as may be its manifestations, there is 
but one Power in Nature, uncreatable and indeatruc- 
tible, omnipresent, infinite, and eternal. Incapable 
of augmentation or diminution, appearing and disap- 
pearing and re appearing, it is the One in the Many, 
the Permanent in the Transient. Thus the old dream 
of s " creation either vanishes altogether or merges- 
into the modern conception of endless metamorpho- 
sis of the uncreated ; and tbe birth of Nature, cele- 
brated in all cosmogonies as a momentary supernat- 
ural event, becomes in modern thought an eternal 
natural process. If thua the mimeculous " beginning 
of all things,” ao much relied on as a pet proof of the 
Deity, elips from tbe fingers of theology forever, 
none the less is the history of all things rescued from 
the contempt heaped upon it by those who see noth- 
ing divine in the common, Rash and eager theolo- 

lans, like James Martineau [ Maxdys, Philophicat and 

hevlogical, * Nature and ," 1968] and the writer 
in the Quarterly Reciew already quoted, have leaped 
to the conclusion that this one Energy pervading the 
universe i3 reducible to Will. But science dieallows 
auch hasty reduction. The analogies of the human 
will, like arrows shot at the sun, fall back without 
reaching the mark, Nature refuses to lend herself to 
such anthropomorphic interpretations, and insista 
that the débris of the old supernaturalism aball not 
be emptied into her domain as into a vacant city-lot. 
Nevertheless, in this magnificent truth that the uni- 
verse is a unit,—that Nature is the eternal self-expros- 
sinn of infinite and omnipresent Power,—I cannot 
but discern the first grand element of that idea of God 
of which science shall yet be the architect, 

The other great principle I referred to is implied by 
the law of Evolution—more particularly the law of 
genealogical descent which Mr. Darwin has shown 
to include, not only individuals, but also species. 
The nebular hypothesis of Laplace and the uniformi- 
tarian theo: Hutton were incomplete till supple- 
mented by the Darwinian theory in biology. Sociol- 
ogy, history, ethics, philosophy, religion, all illustrate 
the same t law of evolution, as treated by all the 
best and latest writers; but the origin of species was 
the CT ep of aupernaturuliam until Darwin and 
Wallace had scientifically formulated the law of Nat- 
ural Selection. The luminous vindication of the- 
unity and universality of natural law which science 
owes to their labors ina region previously haunted 
by the nocturnal depredators privileged to prey on 
the common sense of mankind, hns been the heaviest 
blow atruck of late years at the effete theology of the 
put The philosophical and religious value of the 

winian theory lies in this fact, that it throws the 
light of reason into a corner of science itself whither 
the bats and owls had betsken themselves, fancying 
it sacred to darkness forever. A brave flapping of © 
wings and ruffling of plumage and blinding of eyes 
has there been, since the daylight streamed unexpect- 
edly into that nook! Henceforth science shall shíne 
there also, and the surprised marauders shall stand as. 
stuffed specimens in some museum of extinct super- 
stitiona, And no one shall mourn save those who- 
wies that light is irreligious, and taxidermy a sac- 


The law of evolution brings into harmony the 
facta which had been disrupted by the belief of mi- 
r&culous interventions in the course of Nature. The 
creation of the universe, the cataclysmal epocha of 
the earth's history, the birth of new species, had been 
the strongholds of supernaturaslism, Now they are 
all razed to the ground. Not only is unity of Power 
a fixed fact hereafter, but also unity of Law, In the 
favorite phrase of Alexander von Trumbotdi, univer- 
anl Nature ia “ein lebendiges Ganze"—"a living 
Whole.” That conception is the glory of science. 
It marks the triumph of intellect over its environ- 
ment, It gives to human life a sublime ideal, and 
converts the Stoic's grand aspiration of " living ac- 
cording to Nature" into the highest law of civilized 
mau. To bring human society and the human soul 
into unity with the great Whole of which these are 
paris becomes thus the chief end of the religion 
based on science; and when Bryant concludes his 
Forest Hymn with these elevated lines 

Im thes caim pondet, Ry Padi 

Be calm ei Ce, 1 
And to the beautiful order ra N 
Learo 1o couform tbe order of oar lives.“ — 


he expresses with great dignity and beauty the inner- 
most spirit of the faith which, under the ipfluencee 
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of science, ls silently shaping itself in the heart of the 
modern world. 


THE FADING POLYTHREISM OF SCIENCE. 


From these two great discoveries, namely, the 
unity of all natural forces as varying manifestations 
of one infinite, omnipresent, and eternal Force, and 
the unity of all natural eventa as parts of a universal 
process of cosmical evolution, two great troths are 
xleducible which must powerfully affect the develop- 
ment of the philosophical science of the future. The 
first of these truths is that science is graduall - 
aing out of the polytheistic into the monot — 


lie main thesis of Materialimn ia that all phenom- 
“ena whatsoever, whether in outward Nature or in the 
human consciousness, arc explicable by the ultimate 
properties of matter." These properties are eternal 
and underived; they exist in and by themselves as 
inseparable from the various forms of matter; thoy 
constitute all that we know of matter, and muat be 
accepted aa ultimate facts, explaining everything else, 
but remaining themselves unexplained. “ Nitrogen, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and phosphor- 
ous,” saya Moleschott, " s their inherent quali- 
ties from eternity.“ Matter," says Dubois Rey. 
mond, “is not & coach, to which you could fasten or 
from which you could remove forces as if they were 
horses, A particle of iron ia, and remains, the eame, 
whether it crosses the horizon in the meteoric stone, 
rushes along in the wheel of the locomotive, or cir- 
culates in the blood-glubule through the temples of 
the poet, These q lities are eternal, inalienable, 
and untransferable" So Prof. Haeckel, of Jena, ex- 
plains all phenomena as "the necessary consequence 
of active causes which inhere in the chemical com- 
binntions of matter itself and in its physica! proper- 
ties.” In a very remarkable lecture [translated in 
Tus Inpex, Nos, 42 and 43], Prof. Hering, of Vien- 
nu, includes memory among the inherent properties of 
organized matter, and refers to it the wonderful phe- 
nomena of the reproduction of parental forms; which, 
considering that memory is a purely intellectual func- 
tion and cannot be classed among physical properties 
at all, ia a strange begging of the question. His the- 
«ry reminds me of the Swabhávika school of Bud- 
dhista, one of whose opinions, according to Abel- 
Rémusat, i» that“ matter is eterna] as well as its 
R which possess not only activity but intel - 
igence," [Mélanges Posthumes, p. 156.) This con- 
ception of mutter as the only substance, and all natu- 
furces as the mere pom or qualities of it, ia 
2 eascne: of Materialism in all its thorough-going 
forms. 


Noris this conception of ultimate properties of 
matter confined to consistent adlierenta of tbe mate- 
rialistic school. A semi-materialistic philosophy is 
indicated in what has been until recently the preva- 
lent opinion among English scientific meu, namely, 
that the“ Creator" imparted to matter at the " erea- 
tion" all its present properties by means of which 
all natural phenomena are to be explained, Dr. 
Buckland, for instance, speaks of "the properties 
adopted by the elements st the moment of their 
«reation ;" and the author of“ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of the Creation” ways:—" The Eternal Sov- 
ereign arranges & solar or an astral «ystem by dispo- 
sitions imparted primordially to matter.” Ip. 104 and 
103, cleveoth edition. | 

Now this reference of all events in Nature to the 
properties of matter as ultimate causes constitutes 
what I might call the polytheinm. erp It splits 
up prima! Being into a multitude of independent, 
though unintelligent, powers, and attributes to their 
blind, hap-haza conjunctions or collisions the pro- 
duction of the universe ss It ia, Between these vari- 
ous properties no relationship can be detected, be- 
cause each is couceived to bean ultimate fact, isolated 
and unrelated. That carbon happens to have one set 
of properties, chlorine another, and so forth, cannot 
te explained on this materialistic hypothesis ; eA. 
the properties as they exist must all facte be explai 
The only fundamental difference I can discern be- 
tween this theory of the universe and that, for in- 
stance, of the Greek mythology, ia that the latter 
makes the world ruled by a group of semi-intelligent 
powers, while the former makes the world ruled by 
a group of why unintelligent powere. Tle con- 
trast seems to be in favor of the Greek mythology. 
Against materialista as such I have no Lh n 
whnatsosver; and against philosophical mate 
itself I have no objections on moral grounds. But 
against materiulism as a philosophy of Nature I have 
the strongest objections, since it appears to me not 
to bea philosophy at all, but rather a degeneration 
of mythological religion. It is neither more nor less 
than polytheism in the only form panie in modern 
times, It render impossible any high conception of 
the unity of the universe, any true appreciation of 
Humboldt's “living Whole," any deep inaight into 
the real dritt and tendency of modern scientific 
thought. Lexpect to be bitterly assailed for saying 
this, and absurdly charged with all manner of assaults 
on materialista as men, although I respect them ac- 
«ording to their individual character, and have 
found them as noble ss any other class; but none 
the less is it true that materialisn, attributing all 
phenomena to disconnected properties of matter as 

' ultimate causes, and making these the only gods it 
recognizes, is neither philosophy nor eclence, but 
rather a system of polytheism in which the deities 
have sunk into mere metaphysical entities or abstrac- 
tions. I object to it only on intellectual grounds, as 
falling to satisfy the philosophical demsad for unity. 
Instead of recognizing the One in the Many, it sees 
the Many alone, and therefore contents itself with 
purely superficial explanations, 


THE NASCENT MONOTHEISM OF SCIENCE. 


Out of this bewildering and baffling confusion of 
independent, unrelated, and ultimate properties of 
matter, which for long seemed the only alterna 
live to Mosaic cosmogonies and arbitrary superna'u- 
raliama, the great discovery of the persistence of force 
opened a door of escape. The properties of matter 
were metamorphosed into ajectivns of matter, or 
“different modes of Motion," as Grove called them in 


1842. All forces were resolved into one Force. A 
new view of matter itself was involved in this 
change, which bas been thus expreased by Alfred R. 


Wallace: It is surely a great step in advance to get 
rid of the notion that matter la & thing of itself 
that force or the forces of Nature are an- 
other thing, given or added to matter, or else its 
necessary properties . snd Lo be able to sub- 
atitute . , the far simpler and more consistent 
belief thet matter, as an ae a from force, 
does not exist." [Natural ion, p. 369. I omit 
some parts of this pesaage which may admit of more 
doubt.] In the gen principle of the conservation or 
persistence of force, and the consequent metamor- 
hosis of the old-fashioned “properties of matter“ 
nto “ modes of motion," 1 belleve that modern science 
has laid the foundation for a natural idea of God. 
No longer will it be necessary to seek him outside of 
Nature, or above it; science itself, in this overpow- 
eringly eubliine conception of a unitary Pewer com- 
mensumte with time and space, is becoming our guide 
to him. Hencetorth the study of Nature in its en- 
tirety must be that “searching of tbe scriptures” 
from which so much has been hitherto hoped in vain. 
A principle of unity has been discovered that links 
the pebble at your feet to the remotest nebula of the 
galaxy, and the beating of the human heart to the 
twinklings of the stars. [ am very far from saying 
that the simple unity of force throughout the uni- 
verve is enough to constitute the idea of God. But 
this I do say, Ant the discovery of this unity haa first 
made possible the development ef a monotheism 
exclusively on scientific grounds. I cannot 
ow even so cautious s thinker as Dr. Carpenter 
when be anys that the “sense of effort" is the “form 
of Force which may be taken as the type of all the 
rest;“ for I hesitate to push human analogies too 
confidently, It is easy to fnune plausible theories, 
but harder to discover truth. I can only say now 
that the gra discovery of the unity of all forces ax 
modes of one Force sweeps away the foundation of ma- 
teriulistic polytheism, anıl points the deeper scientific 
thought ofthe age in the direction of monotheism. 
THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF NATURE. 

From the second great discovery of modern science 
to which I referred that of the law of evolution, it 
appears that, at least so far ss it lies open to human 
ses the biatory of the universe is a connected whole. 

he course of events is not au endless repetition, the 
liresome and ie rm, spinning of a top about its 
own axis. Studied by intelligence, Nature becomes 
intelligible. From the fiery chaos of the limitless 
nebulosity, beyond which science cannot penetrate, 
to the cosmos of universal beauty and use which 
surrounds uy, there has been an orderly and gradual 
progression. It is as if there bad been in the whole 
process a regular march of thought—the development 
of a universal idea, I say as if; for it would be unbe- 
coming to say more, however strong may be my own 
assurance thal the appearance le a reality.  Suppoa- 
ing that Mind had forecast the history of Nature 
with the intent to bring about the present order of 
things, it ia impossible to concelve a more magnifl- 
cently successful execution of the plan. It may be 
im ible to demonstrate this; but he would be as 
rash & man as king Alphonso of Castile who should 
fancy that he could have designed a grander or more 
admirable fuldllment of the purpose to evolve à uni- 
verse. I think it to be in harmony with a rigidly 
scientifc method to attribute the existent result to 
the only cause that will really explain it—namely, 
the ever-preeent activity of Mi How the one 
Force of the universe should have pursued the path- 
way of eyolution through the lapse of millions of 
ages, leaving (races so legible by intelligence to-day, 
unless — mg to end the whole proceas had 
been domi by Intelligence itself, It passes my 
ingenuity even to conjecture. To say that it must 
have been as it Aas been, la to evade, not aus wer, the 
question. The question may be indeed unanswers- 
ble; yet when an answer lies ready to our hand,—an 
answer which, if accepted, would illuminate so much 
that is dark,—it deserves at least the moat respectful 
consideration from sclence itself. I ask no conces- 
sion to sentiment, which should follow, pot lead; for 
every mind of virile power must acquiesce in the 
treatment of purely intellectual yr by purely 
intellectual meth: But viewiog the universe as 
the result of à process of evolution stretching back 
into eternity, and finding tlis process grow — 
more and more intelligible, I believe that science will 
sooner or later recognize the fact that, in the nature 
of things, no better proof of the Intelligence of the 
cause could be conceived than the intelligibility 


of the effect, The more law science discovers in | 


Nature, and the more clearly it perceives the 
tendency of all natural law to ultimate in a higher 
evolution of the universe, so much the stronger must 
this proof become, Every new adaptation that is 
brought to light atrengthiens the argument; and when 
the last seeming anomaly shall have been resolved 
into harmony with the great whole, the argument 
will have become demonatration. 

Moreover, so sure haa modern science become that 
the system of Nature as a whole la thoroughly intel- 
lMgibíe that conspicuous instances can be cited in 
which pure à priori deduction bas led to the discov- 
ery of facts previousiy unobserved. When, for la- 
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stance, from the general analogics of the mammalian 
skeleton, Goethe inferred that the intermaxillary 
bone must exist in man as well as in the brutes, and 
found his 8 verified by the fact; or when, 
from the law of gravitation and the perturbations of 
Uranus, Leverrier inferred the existence of an undis- 
covered planet, and directed the telescope of Galle 
towards the very spot in the heavens where it was 
found; or when Sir William R. Hamilton, from the 
mathematical consequences of the undulatory theory 
of light, inferred the existence, at four points, of Ju- 
minous conical envelopes whenever light is trans- 
mitted through ai having two optic axes, and 
thus led Dr. Lloyd to the discovery of conical refrac- 
tion,—in all theae cases the intelligibility of Nature 
was assumed and experimentally prov That is, 
admitting that genuine facts are taken for premises, 
it 16 to anticipated that the deductions of pure 
reason will be borne but by experience, even in 
hitherto unexplored regions of natural phenomena. 
Science will not always be blind to the enormous 
theistic value of auch a principle à» this, It shows 
that the laws of thought are also laws of being,—that 
Nature is intelligible use it ia itself intelligence, — 
that man can comprehend the universe because both 
lie and it are equally permeated by immauent mind. 
The moment that science fairly fronta the great pro- 
blems of religious thought, which will never be 
solved again to human belief until acience solves 
them, the unspeakable importance of such cases as” I 
have cited will be duly recognized. 
TELEOLOGY, 

If what I have been saying ia of real value, it will 
appear that the two great discoveries of modern 
science, the conservation of force and the Jaw of evo- 
lution, must eventually give to it a vast impulse in the 
direction of religious inquiry. The one establishes 
the unity of the universe in respect to Force; the 
other establishes the unity of the universe in respect 
to Law. One Force rules throughout Space; one 
Law rules throughout Time; and the Force and the 
Law are themselves explicable as one only as mind. 
To this conclusion I believe that modern acience is 
cautiously but surely approaching. 

But I shall be met at once with the rebuff that 
these two discoverica, and especially the evolutional 
theory ss applied to biology, have forever dieposed of 
the old argument from -— Prof. Huxley, in his 
“Lay Sermons” (pp. 301—: M eon that " teleol- 
og. as commonly understood, bad received ita death- 
blow at 7 — 2 3 r M it; for the 
argument from design is usual mited to the special 
— — of organ to fonction, for which a non- 
teleological cause is found in the law of natural selec- 
tion. But the adaptation of the universal environ- 
ment to the evolution of universal'oiganic life admits 
of no such explanation, No cause lina ever been as- 
signed why the net result of all events taken as a 
whole should be what it is,—why ull Influences 
should so wonderfully conspire to derelop a cosmos 
ont of chaos and a magnificent fauna and flor out of 
proto-plasmic sameness, —why the system of Nature 
should work thus undeviatingly in one continuous 
direction, If it is said that this must have been, and 
could not have been otherwise, I reply that this sud 
is the very thing to be explained. Nature might have 
been forever, for aught we know, & huge seething 
cauldron of warring elementa, tending to no peace 
and productive of no result, Why mut it lave been 
what it ia rather than that? Scientific inen cheat 
themselves if they swallow that mur as an antidote 
to the discomfort of puzzling queries. The queries 
cannot thus be quieted, There isa large teleology, 
not mousing about in petty detaila nor aiming to 

rove God piece-meul, but sweeping over the whole 
eld of thought, which finds an answer to those 
queries in the idea of Infinite Mind. Ina later paper 
quoted by St. George Mivart [Genesis of Species, p. 
273], Prof. Huxley himself says :—" It is necessary to 


remark that there la a wider eee which la not 
touched by the law of evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fur damental proposition of evolution. 
, » «+ + The teleagical and the mecffanieal views 
of Nature are not »ecesmnly motusl!y exclusive; on 


the contrary, the wore purely a inechanist the specu. 
lator is, the more firmly docs he assume a primordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena 
of the universe are the consequence; and the more 
completely ia he at the mercy of the teleologist, who 
can always defy him to disprove that this primordial 
molecular arrangement was not intended to evolve 
the phenomena of the universa," The larger teleol- 
on however, in which I believe, has nothing to do 
with " primordial arrangements of matter," and reats 
on dynamical rather than on mechanical conceptions. 
Ifthe mechanist assumes " primordial arrangements,” 
he occupies what the Germans call a "conquered 
stand-point.” The teleology. 1 would urge is the 
unity of plan which must result from avy of force 
and unity of law, if these two are made one lo mind ; 
and this unity of plan I hold to be a far truer expla- 
nation of the evolution of an orderly unlverse out of 
chaotic nebula than the arbitrary must of the pure 
mechaniat. 


NOT LESS BUT MORE THAN PERSON. 


The question may be put in your thought—" Is 
thia God of science, admitting that science is indeed 
tending towards the recognition of God, to be re- 
garded as Person, or otherwise » 

A difficult question. Yet the difficulty is chiefly 
one of language. I find the word person so differ- 
ently used that it involves one in misapprehension 
either to affirm or deny that God is personal, For 
this reason I heaitate to use the word at all with 
reference to him, In s strictly philosophical use of 
it, or at Jeast in my own use of it, [ should answer 
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the question affirmatively; for I find the essence of 
personality, not in limitation, whether phere or 
mental, but rather in intelligence. Dr. Mansel well 
says: — Personal, conscious existence, limited though 
it be, is yet the noblest of all existences of which 
man can dream, for it is that by which all existence 
ia revealed to him; it is gi er thun the grandest 
object which man can know, for it is that which 
knows, not that which is known.” [Limite of. Reli- 
gious Thought, p. 104.] 

Yet if I am asked whether I believe in a Divine 
centre of intelligence, I should answer no. The in- 
telligence of Nature cannot be centralized or local- 
ized; it is boundless. Infinite minds and finite minds 
—I would never lose sight of that vital distinction 
nor suffer either term to elude my thought, 11 1 
read science aright, both terms are equally real; and 
to ignore either is to destroy the grand simplicity, 
the profound truthfulness, of the idea of God to which 
the world is tending. We cannot rudely sever Man 
from Nature; for Man is a part of Nature, and all 
that is in him is in Nature wo. It is not a rational 
question whether intelligence ia found in Nature,— 
or conscience, or love; for these are all in Man, and 
if Man ia not in Nature, where la he? But the ques- 
Uon is this—is all the intelligence in Nature concen- 
trated in Man? There are many who affirm this; 
but I have tried to-day to show that acience ia learn- 
ing to recognize a universal Intelligence in Nature 
of* which the most resplendent souls of men are but 
tiny sparks. All science,“ says Baden Powell, is 
but the partial reflection, in the rea«on of man, of the 
great all-pervading reason of the universe. And thus 
the unity of science is the reflection of the unity of 
Nature, and of the unity of that S a reason and in- 
telligence which pervades and rules over Nature, and 
from whence all reason and all science is derived.” 
The All is conscious as the All; the part is conscious 
88 the part; and between the two exists the most real 
of ell relations, It is to meno empty figaro of speech 
to breathe the words—"O Thou!" Nor can I believe 
that they are launched forth into unresponsive 
vacuity, If it be truthful to say thou only to a per- 
son, then do I believein u personal God, Yet the 
thought of personality is to me so insdequate that, I 
confess, the word grows distasteful to tne as applied 
to bim. The utmost that we know of personal 
being is so trivial when we speak of Being itself, 
that I can find no statement ao satisfying as this— 
Gob 18 NOT LESS, BUT LNFLNITELY MONE, THAN PER- 
80N. 

It is but just, when you hear one deny the person- 
ality of God, to ask for which reason he denies it,— 
whether he believes God to be lower, or bigher, than 
himself. 

To me the thouyht grows continually richer and 
more [riliful that the very highest manifestations of 
humanity, even thought, conscience, will, and love 
itself, are to God what the merest muscular contrac- 
tions or unconscious organic processes are to us,— 
that modea of being infinitely above these pertain to 
him. It was a great insight of Spinoza that thought 
and extension, the Divine attributes to which he re- 
duced all others known to man, sbould be reckoned 
as only two out of an infinite number of attributes, 
otherwise unrevesled, Modes of being as much 
higher than thought or will or love as these are 
higber than the mere cobesion that holds the mole- 
cules of a stone together, must belong to the infinity 
of God. Yet these human powers must be, not re- 
versed or extinguished, but realized In him in abso- 
lute plenitude. Impossible au it is to draw a line be- 
tween the Infinite and the finite consciousness, the 
truth of Nature ls marred and broken if either is 
ignored—if either the Many is sacrificed to the One 
or the One to the Many. ence, which aims ever 
10 do justice to both, must, T believe, come ever to a 
fuller and fuller recognition of them both in our hu- 
man thought. 

Born out of a fathomless mystery, surrounded and 
engulfed in mystery all eur days, returning to a mys- 
tery like that whence we came, the great thought of 
God is u flash of light in thick darkness, The mys- 
tery of Nature is not evaded by atheism, which only 
shuts its eyes to what theism but dimly sees, In the 
silence of lonely thought, in the hard experienceg of 
life, it is ta some of ua a renewal of strength to recog- 
nize that there is that in Nature which comman 
the reverence and fealty even of moral being. Our 
our innermost life is shared with the All. Nature 
fe no stepmother to her children. Whispers and 
binta of the love she bears us reach our hearts 
in our own best aspirations and endeavors, Dreams 
and visions of the poet, true to the soul as are 
the rigorous demonstrations of acience to the in- 
tellect, awaken n consciousness of the unity between 
our own restricted life and the Universal Life that 
overlaps it all. Well did the ancients speak of the 
Earth as "Mother." Between the heart of Nature 
and the heart of Man ia à unity eo profound that the 
mere thought of it ia music of sweetness unsur i 
Tho song is of a Love feebly shadowed forth by bu- 
man ties,—of a oneness infinitely higher even than 
that of love,—and of a destiny too vast ever to be re- 


vealed in advance of the mr reality. Science will 
never seal up the fountain-head of thisinward melody, 
büt rather open new elimnnels for ite Dleseeduces 
through the whole mind of man, f care nothing for 
the name of tlie gront Eterual Paot of Being Call 
it Nature, or God or whut you will; uu is, and wi) 
be forever, the ültiunite goal of all that ts best in hu- 
manity. It i the study Of tile laane Reite, not 


“unknowable” but truly knuwn to the extent of our 
knowledge of universal Nature, that gives origin to 
the Idea of God; and perish whut muy from the 
world's perfected thought, I believe that this idea of 
God, the grandest product of the humun brain, will 
survive forever. 
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SSS ́—́—U— — 
ORTHODOXY THE TRUE OHHISTIANITY. 


Again and again, in public and in private, we are 
declared to be setting up a man of straw, when we 
treat Christianity as if it were still “orthodox,” 
Modern Christianity, we are told, has lost the old 
narrowness and bigotry; it is discarding the old doc- 
trines; it is getting rid of the old spirit; it is aban- 
doning the old policy; it is adapting itself to the 
times,and coming into harmony with sclence, lib- 
erty, and progress. Nothing can be more unfair, we 
are assured, than to hold Christianity accountable to- 
day for tendencies and ideas that belonged only to 
ite past, In this age of the world it has lost even the 
wish to persecute, and now welcomes every advance 
of knowledge, every movement in favor of freedom, 
every endeavor to build up a better civilization on 
the simple basis of obedience to all natural laws. In 
a word, it is itself moving onward fully abreast with 
the march of secular improvement. 

Now this is a great and almost Indicrous delusion. 
It ia the delusion of those who, travelling rapidly in 
a railway car, fancy the motion to be in the landscape 
they contemplate from the windews, rather than in 
themselves. Christianity is stationary ; or, if it moves 
at all, it is in the direction indicated by the lately de- 
creed dogma of Papal Infullibility, or the late con- 
vention at Cincinnati, Long ages ago Its system of 
thought was completed—rounded out in all direc- 
tions—exhaustively developed in all its premises, 
principles, and doctrines. What is mistaken for ita 
progress is really ita disintegration, The old nar- 
rowneas and bigotry, it ia true, though in danger of a 
new intensification, are apparently on the wane; but 
this is because secular liberality is quietly supplant- 
iug Christian intolerance. The old doctrines are 
falling into disfavor; but this is because science is 
filling men's heads with thoughts that never entered 
the cont brain of Christianity, The old epirit 
of persecution ia (or bas been until lately) slowly 
disappearing; but this is because, in Darwinian 
phrase, the Church auffera from the effect of all “dis- 
use of organs,” Inasmuch as the bloody sword and 
the flaming torch have been forcibly wreated from 
tbe Church by the strong arm of the State, and the 
hands red to the elbow with heretics’ blood ure now 
fast locked in the handcuffs of constitutional law, 
The policy of violeut suppression of new truths is 
abandoned; but this is because the old lion haa lost 
his teetli, and must get by curming the food he once 
seized by force. 

He who caanot discern in the history of modern 
times the gradual crumbling to pieces of the great 
Christian system, ecclesiastical and doctrinal and re- 
ligious, and the contemporary growth of a greater 
secular system, scientitic, industrial, social, political, 
and moral, ia blind to what future historians will 


unanimously declare to be the one dominant and 
overshadowing characteristic of the entire epoch 
in which we live. It is the bewildering complex- 
ity of thewe two simultaneous and omnipresent 
processes, one of decay, the other of development, 
and the difficulty which most minds experience in 
reaching a point of view high enough to command a 
comprehensive prospect of a field so vsat, that must 
be taken as the explanation of the delusion we have 
referred to. 

But the delusion is none the less & fact. Christ- 
lanity is nothing, if not “orthodox.” What these 
good critics fancy to be thelr own superior penetra- 
tion into the true nature of Christianity, a Oner and 
rarer appreciation of its spirituality, a more delicate 
and eubtile insight into its capability of endless pro- 
gress and ever-freeh adaptation to humanity's aceda, 
is nothing but dense muddiness of mind. Being 
themselves in rapid motion, they sink back on the 
cushioned seats of the railway car, and complacently 
exclaim—" He does not perceive how rapidly the 
trees are moving!" It is true; we do not. We yield 
the credit of such superfine perception to Unitarian- 
ism. 

The plain fact—plain to all but the so-called “ Lib- 
eral Christianity“ which, like Quilp's boy, stands on 
ite head and looks in at the window with its heela—is 
that the great Christian system of thought cannot 
grow liberal without surrendering its fundamental 
premises. The only growth possible to it is the fur- 
ther development of these premises, as when the 
Romish Church is driven by the logic of its own 
ideas to concentrate all its infallibility in a single 
representative of Christon Earth, That was genuine 
Christian growth, and shows that a vitality still lin- 
gers in the ancient and massive Catholic trunk which 
has pussed away from the decaying Protestant 
branches, But the suggestion of a natural develop- 
ment of Christianity in the direction of larger liberty 
ia perversity Itself. The changes in this direction 
within the limits of Protestant denominations, in- 
atead of proving that Christianity ia progressive, 
prove only that it is dying, and that Free Religion is 
gradually supplanting it. 

It is futile to seek to comprehend the religious his- 
tory of modern times without a clear perception that 
there are to-day two great syatems of religious thought 
struggling for life throughout Christendom—one the 
system of Christianity, the other the system of Free 
Religion ; the one dogmatic, the other scientific; the 
one ecclesiastical and artificial and despotic, the other 
impersonal, secular, natural, and free. The repug- 
nance to aystem“ which is characteristic of many 
of the finest radical minds of the period indicates a 
half-perception of this fact; à perception that the 
ayatem of Christianity ia decaying, and a non-peroep- 
tion that Free Religion is iteelf a system, both of 
thought, life, and socirl evolution. Until the pro- 
found order of natural law shall have reflected itself 
in the urder of human thought,—in other words, un- 
til Free Religion has a system to offer far more ben- 
eficial than that of Christianity,—the world will: 
cleave to the old system, however rotten, rather than 
resolve itself into intellectual and social chaos. It ia 
right. No despotism is so intolerable as anarchy. 
And until religious radicalism shall have a system to 
offer to mankind, it will produce no more effect on. 
social institutions than the wind whiatling down the 
chimney. What sort of a system it has to offer, we 
have essayed to sketch in the Truths for tha 
Times." 

Meanwhile it is absolutely necessary to recognize 
the fact that Christianity is necessarily “orthodox,” 
and loses all right to call itself Christian IN TUE EX- 
ACT PROPORTION that it surrenders “orthodoxy.” 
The great body of the Christian Church clings to ita 
old formal with desperate tenacity ; and sooner than 
yield them, it will desperately fight. The nebulous 
border or ragged fringe of the Christian Church 
which calls itself “Liberal Christianity,” because it 
has ncarly abandoned Orthodoxy, has no claim to be 
considered at all in this connection, on account of its 
numerical and doctrina] insignificance, It has no fu- 
ture. What the vust Church of Christ“ stands for, 
in the world's eyes, ia “orthodoxy,” Protestant and 
Catholic, And that “orthodoxy,” even in its Protes- 
tant or (apparently) most flexible form, is utterly 
non-progressive, incapable of adaptation to modern 
ideas, and bound to fight it out on the old line if it 
takes all eternity, is shown clearly enough by the 
basis of agreement—adopted at London in 1846 by 
the original Evangelical Alliance, und re. adopted a 
very few yeurs ago by the American branch of the 
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organization. This is the working basis of all Evan- 
gelical churches in both hemiepheres; it is the 
ancient fixed platform of Protestant Christianity ; 
and it is the authoritative, consentaneous utterance 
ef the “modern” Church, Read it carefully, and 
then judge for yourself, whether we are unjust to 
‘ modem” Christianity in identifying it with the 
great system which from the beginning has been 
known as “orthodox.” And, in reading it, do not 
forget that this is the Christianity that now begins 
to claim the right to rule this country in virtue of 
radical changes to be wrought in the United States 
Constitution. Shall that claim be allowed ? 

1, The divine inspiration, authority and aufllciency 
of the Holy Scriptures, 

2, The right and duty of private judgment in the 
Bod - oc of the og A erae 

8. The Unity of the head and the Trinity of 
the Pervons therein. 

4 The utter depravity of human nature in consa- 
quence of the fall. 

5. The incarnation of the Son of God, his work of 
atonement for the sina of mankind, and his mediato- 
rial intercession and reign. 

8, The justification of the sinner by faith alone, 

7. The work of the Holy Spirit in the Justi.ication 
and sanctitication of the sinner. 

8, The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of 
the body, the ju ent of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the 
aurons and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

* 2e Lene m pues " the omes minís- 
try, the obligation an tuity of the ordinances 
0 Baptism and the dees Banna 


“FOR CHRINT'S BARE” 


A writer in the London E: Teachers’ Treasury 
tells of hia success in winning the love of rough or 
insubordinate boys, whom others have counted hope. 
leas ; und adds, as to his liar “way with children," 
that has proved so effective for good ; 

"If I have i way, it isa way the Lord has given 
me in answer to prayer—a way to work with,a way 
of owed respecting every human soul and every 
little child Christ lets me help, for his blessed sake. 
"You take as much pains fur such an one, I am told, 
‘as you would for the richest man in England,’ Aye, 
ve ty, when the indicationa of Providence are that, 
in the Sunday school or elsewhere, a soul which 
Christ has died for is given to me for the time to 
help and take care of for him, immediately that soul 
is invested with sacredness, I cannot fee] vexed 
with ſaults. I cannot jest with other teachers about 
amusing mistakes, I cannot stop short of feeling the 
utmost respect and consideration for the angel with- 
in them that is to be developed. I seem to hear 
the whispered command, ‘Do this for me.’ As 
those whom Christ loves and desires me to aa for 
him, my scholars are clothed witha wonderful inter- 
estto me. I respect them. Human nature likes res- 
pect. It is quick to perceive it. It appeals through 
dome subtile sense to the best capabilities within. By 
‘respect’ I mean neither Indulgence nor flattery; but 
gentle earnestness of treatment, with the most deli- 
cate consideration for each personal right. It wins. 
It develops self respect and leads to right action. 
Try it.” 

I know not how It ls with others, but it fills me 
with a strange mingling of sympathy and repulsion 
to read such a statement as this above. It Is like 
reading some reverie ofa Roman Catholic or Mohom- 
medan or Buddbist and saint,—some Francie de Sales 
or Rabia or Anenda,—where the sublimest thoughts 
yet rest on some basis of theology ao strange, that one 
shakes his head while admiring. It is like looking 
at the leaning tower of Pisa,—the atrange angle at 
which it is set increases the wonder, but destroys 
the pleasure. 


Nothing can be finer apparently than this man’s * 


dealing with children and with the ignorant. It 
reminds me of one Christmas Day when I heard Oc- 
tavius Frothingham tell to the children of his congre- 
gation, in his own graphic words, the story of the 
"Luck of Roaring Camp." But the strange motive 
of it, in this good man's mind! To serve your fellow- 
men, not for their own sakea, but for the sake of some 
one whom he believes to have been more than man! 
To devote yourself to à poor and ignorant boy, not 
because he is your fellow creature and your heart 
goes out to him,—but because Chriat deaíres you to 
help him! How is it possible to feel the same interest, 
when moved by thia indirect appeal, as by & direct 
one? If I see opportunity to save a drowning man 
from the water, or from the worse destruction of crime 
and despair I certainly am not moved to do it for 
Christ's sake. God forbid that I should require so 
indirect a stimulus, It is done for the man's own. 
Huc and Gabet, the Jesuit missionaries, travelling 
in Thibet found a kindly and affectionate population, 
always'ready to help them, and always usiog the 
maxim “Are we not all brethren?” Cannot a Christ- 
ian do as much, and for the same reason? Apparent- 
ly not, according to this witness, “As those whom 
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Christ loves and desires me to help for him, my 
scholars are clothed with a wonderful interest to me !" 
Aye, and la this all? “No more, bat so?" But truly 
noble souls, whatever their professed faith, find the 
most degraded mnn "clothed with a wonderful inter- 
est," not so much because Christ loved him as be- 
cause they love him for themselves. When Wilber- 
force bade Clarkson think of his soul, be answered 
that be had no time,—that he could think only ofthe 
slaves in the West Indies. These who would help 
mankind must do it from direct sympathy; if their 
hearts are warm, they have no time to gend their aym- 
pstbies round by the way of Christ. [donot believe 
that even this good man waits for that—except when 
he writes for the Sunday Teachers! Treasury. 

T. W, H. 


THE HIGHER LAW. 


In a recent number of Tue Inpex I gave it as my 
opinion that individual liberty is impossible unless 
there is an individual integrity behind it. To this 
atatement J now add another, Integrity is the basis 
of all genuine liberty, whether personal or social, and 
therefore it i the (rus basis of a free government. 

Let us imagine a community of profligate men and 
abandoned women, of thieves, incendiaries, and mur- 
derers. In such a community, authority sustained by 
force may preserve order, but it cannot secure liberty. 
On the other band imagine a socicty composed ex- 
clusively of virtuous, intelligent, and wise men and 
women. In this Utopia both individual and social 
despotism are impossible; here, necessary officials 
will assimo public responsibilities, the authority of a 
free people is vested in them and they will per- 
form such public dutica as are essential to social wel- 
fare, without the assistance of force, or, to speak 
more accurately, without resort to coercion. 


Leaving our imaginary communities, let ua now 
look at society in its actual conditions. Society is 
composed of good, indifferent and bad; intelligent 
and stupid; educated and ignorant; wise and foolish 
people; and, again, the good are not always intelli- 
gent, the bad are not always stupid, the educated are 
frequently both foolish and vicious, the ignorant or 
uneducated are often virtuous and sometimes wise. 
Notwithstanding this conglomeration of character, in 
regard to some matters, society is practically a unit; 
it ia safe to assert with Mr. Mill that " some things 
are so assured as to be sufficient for the purpose of 
human life." In ordinary phraseology, they are 
called self-evident truths; but beyond these we en- 
counter almost as many opiniona as there are mem- 
bers ofa community. Men differ honestly and wide- 
ly in their Judgment and convictions. For example, 
every one admita that unjustifiable homicide is mur- 
der, and that murder is a crime; but a homicide that 
is excugable in my judgment, is condemned by my 
neighbor, while the altra non-reaistant denounces all 
homicide. 

Conflict of opinion and conviction, produce con- 
flict of action ; and if every individual attempts to en- 
force his own views regardless of those of others, and 
is not restrained, the effort will result in anarchy; if 
society, through government, undertakes to suppress 
individual liberty by deciding in every case what is 
best for each individual, the effort, if successful, must 
end in despotism. To avoid var Scylla and Charyb- 
dia, to preserve personal liberty, and to promote s0- 
cial welfare, is the function of government. 

At present the simple statement of.this proposition 
must suffice; for I deaire primarily to call attention 
to the question Inevitably suggested by it—What is 
the duty of the individual where bis convictions lead 
him into a conflict with society? Shall he yield to 
the demande of law, or ahall he obey hls convictions 
and suffer the consequences? There can be but one 
rational answer to such a question. Every man 
owes it to society no less than to himself, to be faith- 
ful to his own conscience; not that his convictions 
are necessarily right, bat what the Quakers call the 
“light within,” what the abolitionists designated the 
“higher law,” ls nearer to infsllibllity than any other 
guide that man has. However imperfectly it muy as- 
gert itself, it is nevertheless, to each man, the cen- 
tral point of his character, and whether he shall be 
divinely human or a human brute, depends upon 
whether he builds upon it or buries il. 

The Abolitionists saved this nation when they repu- 
diated the government, refused to obey the fugitive 
slave law, and denounced slavery as à crime. Men 
who stultify themselves in obedlence to law, not only 
sacrifice personal liberty, but undermine social free- 
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dom and invite social despotism. Had Daniel Web- 
ater succeeded in persuading us to “conquer our 
prejudices,” we should have become a nation of 
slaves. The most dangerous class in the community 
is that of the indifferents; men who haven't time to 
give to town meetings, who refuse to actupon school 
committees, who absent themselves from the polls, 
who obey the law withoutquestion. They may seek 
to escape personal responsibility by a disbursement 
of“ charities;" their names, unless they are too pe- 
nurious, can be seen on any popular subscription pa- 
per; yet they put out "the light within," stifle the 
“still, small voice " and are the victims of their own 
selfish impulses. If this class should be compelled 
to construct a government, they would instinctively 
adopt Rousseau'a " Contrat Social.“ And after hir- 
ing officials to run the machine, to see to the enforce- 
ment of the contract, would drop into the old ruts, 
glad enough to resume their selfish, occupations, 

Iam entirely aware that conceptions of duty ofters 
lead men into strange paths; into paths where thorns 
grow, and fortunately always will grow. I know 
that, as Mr. Frothingham has wittily said, “ perspira- 
tion in mistaken for inspiration." Theological con- 
victlons In particular being based mainly upon super- 
stition, lead to intolerance and bigotry, and, where 
the fangs have not been drawn, to peracPution, The 
effort now in progress, to Christianize our govern- 
ment, is & casc in point. But forall this, our personal 
aud social sal vation depend upon our faith in and re- 
cognition of the "Higher Law." A man witha 
wrong sense of duty la a far better member of society 
than one who is void of all sense of duty. The con- 
sciousness of personal rcctitude is the best guarantee 
of good citizenship. 

Force or coercion will always be an element of 
government, for we cannol hope to subdue all selfish- 
ness or to attain to an interpretation of the Divine 
Law, so enlightened and rational as to secure entire 
harmony of interest and unity of purpose; but the 
government based upon force is a despotism, while a 
free society ia secure in its freedom only so long as 
it realizes tbe prevalence of personal integrity and 
constructs ita government upon it. 

If any readers of Tue Inpex are Inclined to charge 
me with dealing in platitudes, I ask them to look 
about them; and they cannot fail to perceive on the 
one band a marked inclination toward wocial deapot- 
ism, arising from a decreasing faith In the divine 
character of human nature; on the other hand there 
is s strong tendency toward social anarchy, from the 
mistaken notion that individual liberty means person- 
al irresponsibility, At auch a time we cannot do 
better than to re-nasert our faith in the possibilities of 
humanity, and in the absolute necessity of fidelity to 
conscience. And with our re-assertion we do wall to 
suggest In pronounced terms, the correlative obliga- 
tions resting upon society and every individual mem- 
ber of it. 

R. P. H. 


— — — 
FALSE TENDERNESS. 


Mr, EDITOR — 

You are not generally found fault with on that aide, 
but T must aay there seemed to me a touch of popular 
sentimentality to your commendation of Robert Coll- 
yer, very pardonable, but not, it seems te me, wise 
or praiseworthy act of saving his children's play- 
things from the fire in preference to his own manu- 
scripts or books. It seems to me an instance of a 
very common want of presence of mind in estimating 
the real value of things at a critical moment. Had It 
been necessary clothing for the children, or portralte, 
or the family photograph book, it would have had 
either the importance of great and pressing need or 
that of a treasure which could not be replaced. But 
of how much more value to those very children would 
hereafter be the books their father had studied and 
loved, or his manuscripts, than “the playthings ofan 
hour.” 

As showing the natural tenderness of the good 
man, the story Is pertinent to hla beautiful “Study of 
Chriatianity,” but otherwise la it not s little tainted 
with that superstitions worship of children, which I 
sometimes think la going to supplant all other forms 
of devotion, and destroy all our natural enjoyment in 


these li(tle buds of human life? 
E. D, C, 


TO 
We advise those of our readers who contemplate 
ordering books by mail to notice the advertlaement 
of Mr, Stebbins on our last page. Our own experi- 
ence convinces us that they cannot do better, oz find 
anywhere a more enterprising and obliging dealer. 
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LONDON TOPICS, 


To Tux Eprron or Tne ÍNDEX :— 

Sir, — Since I wrote last all the world of thinkers 
and Free thinkers has been thrown into a atate of 
cheerful excitement. by the appearance of a book en- 
titled "Christian Theology and Modern Scepticiam,” 
{published by Bain, Haymarket, London.) The book 
is charmingly simple and straightforward, giving 
with singular accuracy the conclusiona of New Testa- 
ment criticiam which have been arrived at by trust- 
worthy students up the present time, 

To many readers there is bardly anything new in 
the book, except its pleasant freshness of style and 
its quiet but determined endeavor to make the advo: 
cates of Christianity aee what has been so long under 
their very eyes and noses, 

The excitement, however, is chiefly if not entirely 


due to the fact that this book is written by a Duke. 
The Duke ot Somerset has not only written it for the 
edification of his contemporaries, but has published 
it with his name in full. Such a stretch of conde- 
scension cannot be wpprecinted on your side of the 
Atlantic. That a Duke could be found to give Tho- 
ology not merely n passing thought, but many hours 


of careful reading and careful writing ia a wonder | 


which Mra, Grundy will not soon understand; but 
that he should absolutely draw public attention to 
his own heresics in à manner se certain to be succesa- 
ful is a shoci#te tiat old lady's nerves quite terrible 
to contemplate. 

In England of course we like Dukes very much iu- 
deed; we have our private reasons for the estimation 
in which their titles and estates are held; but we are 
never so proud of them as when they throw a 
share of thelr influence into a cause which has been 
hitherto struggling to survive the nppressive indiffer- 
enco of the Upper classes of society. It has been 
almost a fashion here for some time to past to taboo 
ihe very names of Theology and Religion. Louagera 
at clubs affect the utmost ünconcern for these matters 
as being only of interest to clergy and the shopkeep- 
ers. Of course this indifference is sumetimes genu- 
inc, but more often it is only assumed as a cloak to 
hide real sentiments which soy bint at being inter- 
ested wight betray one into exposing. 

The Duke of Somerset—unless he be left to stand 
alone—will change all this, He will, by his irresisti- 
ble arguments, force the present perfectly rotten 
condition Christianity upon the notice of bis peers 
and all who aspire to be their friends. It is true he 
was not by aby wivan4 unsupported in the House of 
Lords when he spoke in favor of the abolition of 
University Testa, but many of us set that down toa 
common weariness of theological disputes in connec- 
tion with Education. By the way, our Education 
bill is such a miserable failure, so far, We want 
some sturdy Gullio to drive all the ministers of reli- 

tion from the judgment-seat—to suy to them: “Leg- 
islation will have nothing to do with any of you. 
You hare have all the Sunday schools, what would 
you have more? We won't have you thrusting your- 
selves, your Bibles, and your Catechisins into the 
week day schools while our children are being taught 
arithmetic and social science.” But governments do 
not get stronger, I find, They are daily win, 
weaker and exist more than ever on concessions am 
tty compromises, Gludstone's team could never 
raw such à weiglit up auch a hill as the really needed 
measure of Education would be in the teeth of theo- 
logical rivalry. 
romlsed myself that I would say something this 
mail about our new movement in London. You will 
ace by the enlarged circular which I enclose how 
many fresh adherents we have had since last October. 
It ia significant too, that more money haa been sub- 
scri in four months for the purpose of establish- 
ing me in a Church in London t was collected in 
two years for my Defence fund. You will see also 
many new namea of clergymen, which is a hopeful 
sign, u I have still the support of only two 
Bishops. Men of scientific eminence also openly ex- 
pus their sympathy, but neither Huxley nor Tyn- 

li are religious enough to care about the movement 
at all. Sir Charles Lyell and Charles Darwin, per 
ui area itis in themeelvea, ut i 

ore gratifying in one respect than anything else 
is the support I receive from the Jews. Nearly all 
Jews of any culture are much more Theists than 
strict believers ip, and followers of, Moses; and my 
eyes glisten again to aee them co! to join In our 
worship, and with the courtesy of their race conform- 
ing toour customs of uncovering the head and of 
kneeling in prayer. But then they have such s 
genius for worship, such an exalted taste in all mat- 
ders of ritual and liturgy. Nothing can be more 
grand than their service at the Synagogue in Berkeley 
street, 

At is quitè possible that we may be able to organize 
a kind of to remove or alleviate all preventible 
sufferings, sermon of mine lu which this subject 
was introduced caused such sn amount of enthusias- 
Aic Interest that the tern. Post printed it verbatius, 
and 30,000 copies have been issued by the ^Voysey 
Establishment" Committee. I send you one for re- 
production in Tax Inpex should you desire it. On 
the following Sunday I entered Into the details of the 
scheme which seemed to give general satisfaction. 

Our service is, with rare exceptiona, rem ad- 
mired. There is Just enough of the old ‘Church’ 
element in it to smooth the way for its acceptance 
with the Church people, and yetit is so free from 

Christolatry" and other forma of orthodox tradi- 


— that it is enjoyed by many who have not 
attended any place of worship for years. 

All we wath ia the modest sum of $20,000, though 
a quarter of that would be a good start, to make our 
foundation sure. We only meet in a hal! which is 
used for various purposes, and English people do like 
to have their services conducted in a — by itself. 
set apart for that popes alone. Considering the 
strength of this feeling, it is a wonder that we get 
the congregations which assemble at St. George's 
Hall every week. : 

The attention of the public is now being sum- 
moned to the question of the State Cliurch; and 
it ia remarkable how opinions are divided amon 
those who never thought of anything else but “Dis- 
establishment.“ But I will defer this subject till my 
next letter. 

Very truly yours, 

CALs VoYsEY. 
CAMDEN Hover, Dulwich, S. E., 
anuary 27, 1872. f 


— — ———— 
MORE PETITIONS, 


The following lists of aignatures to the Counter- 
Petition have beon received since our last issue: 

Mr. W. W. Moore sends one bundred and forty- 
three names from Miian, Ohio; Mr. C. R. Purdy 
sends fifteen from Pougheepsie, N. T.; Mr. Edw. G. 
Windegger sends eighteen from St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mr. A. G. Willey sends forty-six from Spencer Town- 
ship, Medina Co., Ohio; Mr. W. H. Prentice senda 
sixty from Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin; Mr. J. P. 
Robinson sends one hundred and twenty-seven from 
De Soto, Kansas; Mr. J. V. R. Wert sends nine from 
Groveland, Ilinois; Mr. P. Thompson sends twenty- 
two from Saratoga Springs, New York; Mr. 8. J. 
Sprague senda forty-six, but does not mention from 
what place; Mr. G. W. Clary sends seventy-five from 
Birmingham, Ohio; Mr. T. K. Peck senda forty-nine 
from Canterbury, Conn.; Mr. H. Deneoke sends 
sixty-three from Maumee City, Ohio; Mr. John Flint 
sends one hundred and two from Webster, Mass.; 
Mr. Jobo W. Griffin sends two hundred and seven 
from Dunreith, Indiana; Mr. Edwin Hedderly sends 
thirty-one from Minnetonka, Minnesota; Mr. John 
Hecluman senda one hundred and eighteen from 
Osasco, Minnesota; Mr. Edwin Farquhar sends fif- 
teen from Aukenytown, Ohio; Mr. E. Holmes sends 
twenty names from Port Crescent, Michigan: Mr. 
John O. Skinner sends twenty-one from Warren, 
Michigan; Mr. James Forbes sends sixty-six from 
Dudley, Mass.; Mr. Allen Colburn sends forty-aix 
trom Boston, Mass.; Mr, W. P. Wilson sends eighty- 
seven from Battle Creek, Michigan; Mr. C. D. Mil- 
ler sends nine from Marathon, Michigan; Mr. W. J. 
‘Tillotson sends eleven from Oncida, New York; Mr. 
D. C. Thayer sends one hundred and forty-four from 
linesville, Penna.; Mr. William Barnsdall sends 
forty-three from Titusville, Penna.; Mr. Morria Ein- 


stein sends two hundred and thirty from Titusville, | 


Penna.; from Holland, Ohio, thirty-six names; Mr. 
J. AI. Cathcart sends forty-tive from Bristol, Indiana; 
Mr. Geo. B. Berry senda sixteen from Strafford Cor- 
uer, New Hampshire; Mr. J. Ulrich, Editor Nord 
Stern, sends seventy-seven from La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin; Mr. C. R. Woodward sends fifty-five from 
Cairo, Illinois; Mr. Wm. W. Lobdell senda three 
hundred and eleven from Calhoun Co., Michigan; 
Mr. B. B. Smith sends sixty-six from Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Mr. Geo. Lamb sends twenty-three from New 
Cambridge, Maryland; Mr. A. Oberndorf, Ir,, sends 
four hundred and seventeen names from Baltimore, 
Maryland, thirty-five of which were procured by Mr. 
V. Scheer, eighty-six by Mr. W. A. Danskin, thirty- 
one by Mr. Levi Weber, thirty-five by R. Miles Le 
Poer, thirteen by Mr. Theo. B. Fox, fifty-eight by 
Mr. Henry Scheib, twenty-four by Mr. H. Morris; 
Mr. N. L. Holstein sends eighty-four from Akron, 
Ohio; Mr. Jere. Brockway sends one hundred and 
thirty-one from Jamestown, Penna.; Mr. G. W. Pof- 
finbarger senda thirty-two from Madison Co., Iowa; 
Mr. M. P. Hanchett sends twenty-five from Pompey, 
New York; Mre. H. T. Campbell sends twenty-one 
from Jersey City, New Jersey: Mr. Geo. Thorndell, 
ninety-two from Syracuse, New York; Mr. R. J. 
Sandford sends one hundred and forty-four from 
Plymouth, Wisconsin; Mr. L. T. Womachs sends 
thisty-eight from Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. J. Merritt 
sends fifty from Spencer, Iowa; Mr. Edw. M. Mac 
Graw senda fifty-five from Plymouth, Wisconsin. 


— eo 

Sir John Herschel says (Familiar Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects,” p. 109) that the Comet of 1880, 
when in perihelion, Bew round the sun with a speed 
of 1,200,000 miles an hour. But that ta nothing to 
the speed with which some of our opponents fly 
round the main point at issue. 


EBITOHIAL HOOK NOTICE. 


InsE OTS AT Home (Charles Scribner & Co.) is s 
fine octavo of nearly six hundred pages, devoted to 
the Entomology of Great Britain. The author ia the 
Rey. J. G. Wood, F. L. S., who will very soon inocu. 
late the intensest hater of bugs and beetles with a 
pew curiosity to know more about them. He pays 
more attention to the habits of insects than to their 
comparative anatomy; but excellent chart-drawings 
and clear, simple descriptions in the text will give 
abundant instruction to those who feel tempted by so 
fine an opportunity to begin an independent atudy of 
insect-life, Scattered through the book are twenty 
full-page and finely executed plates, and eeventy- 
nine carefully drawn wood-cuts, the latter including 
numerous figures and magnified representations of 
the separate organs. 

Although a thoroughly scientific treatise, ita sub- 
jJect-matter ia such aa to be exceedingly interesting 
even to those who have no special ambition to be 
entomologists. The strange fascination which life 
per se, even in its lowest furms, exercises over al] but 
the superficial, and which renders an aquarium or 
even a globe of gold · fla one of the most difficult ob 
jecta to pass by, invests the existence of these less 
imposing organisma with an interest quite as real as 
that which drawa crowds to behold the monsters of 
the menagerie or the Zoological garden. 

Who has never stood watching a spider in its web! 
Life is the magnet which attructs the living. What 
matters it whether it be in à Napoleon devastating a 
continent, or in a Brosna caphalotes darting on ita 
humbler prey? In the speculator amassing a fortune 
for bis heirs to squander, or in the Necrophorous hu- 
mator burying a dead bird in the ground for its own 
larve to devour? In the American missionary push- 
ing his impudent way into the heart of Chinese ao- 
ciety, or in the Blu Orientalis (domestic cockroach) 
invading the western world in ways no more uncere- 
monious? In the poor shop-girl driven into a life 
of shame by her villainous employer, or in the poor 
Atalanta Butterfly caught by the Hornet in the 
foliage of the elm,—beheaded, shorn of its wings, 
and borne off to be devoured? In the rampant re- 
vivalist thrusting his hateful creed into your mind, 
or in the Tubanus borinus (gad-fly) charging with 
loud, flerce hum, and sticking hia lancets into your 
skin! Is it not all life, and is not all life the same 
eternal mystery? There is many a wholesome ser- 
mon preached by the motha and flies, the wasps and 
fleas; and we know no better report of their dia- 
courses than this delightful book.—Price, $5.00; for 
sale by H. S. Stebbins, Toledo, 


The Indenendent of January 18 has an admirable 
and just rebuke of the spleen manifested by the 
Liberal Christian at the departure of Mr. Hepworth 
from Unitarianium to Orthodoxy. Weare inclined 
to show no mercy to the inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, and follies of the mongrel theology he haa 
abandoned, and we think that, if he muat be a Christ- 
ian, he bas made a change for the better. But, low 
as is our estimate of Unitarianiem, we should be 
thoroughly sshamed if we had ever written one word 
against any Unilarian that could be compared for a 
moment to the venomous assault which the Liberal 
Christian makes on Mr. Hepworth. The faults it 
now bitterly condemns it helped to eulogize so long 
ag he remained in the Unitarian fold. “Behold, how 
these Christians love one another !" 


— — — 


The following sapient reflections catch our eye in 
an old number of the Liberal Christian :— 

“To-day men see truth in the New Testament 
which a thousand years ago nobody dreamed of fnd- 
ing there. It was all put there at first, of course, but 
spiritual things are spiritually discerned, nnd we can- 
not see what is too far removed from our present 
stage of advancement.” 


"It was all put there at first, of course" What 
naiveté! 

Unitsrianism is as oracular as the famous Jack 
Bunaby, but the world is no admiring Captain Cut- 
tle. 

-——— or 


“Happiness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue 
itself; nor do we delight in it because we bridle our 
lusts, but rather are we enabled to bridle our lusts 
because we delight in lt" This is the forty-socond 
or concluding Proposition of the fifth Part of that 
miracle of intellectual construction, the “Ethica” of 
Spinoza. Is it true? 


THE INDEX. 
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Communications. 


N. B.—Correspondents must run tha risk of typographical 
errors. Tha utmoet care will be lakan Lo avoid them; but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Iegibly written articles «(and a very poor chanca of 
publication. 


HOW TO REACH THE InEHUTED. 


The difficulty of answering the objection so com- 
monly urged by the opponents of Free Religion, that 
it is, as a system, IIl-adapted io the n of the 
ignorant and degraded, is sometimes felt and honestly 
admitted by those who are at heart ita friends. 

Some weeks since [ sent a few copies of Tre IN- 
DEX lo a personal friend who is laboring ns a mis- 
sionary in a half-civilized community on our South- 
western border, Acknowledging their receipt, he 
writes në followa:— 

"Of all absurd things that the | tion of man 
conld concuive, the most absurd would be the expec- 
tation of getting any hold upon darkened, heathen 
minda by the pretty ngs of this new school of 
religious thinkers. To preach to these people of the 

ike powers and capacities of humanity, to act 
before them a m life as its own exceeding great 
reward, would be just as sensible as to talk to them 
in Sanskrit, Your God spelled with two 'o's' and 
your devil without a d, may do very well for the 
cultured classes; but these must have something 
more salient, They must be told of a Deity whom 
they have tearfully angered, of a terrible judgment 
in store for them, and of one who can deliver them 
from it. Please say how you would bring your glit- 
tarag generalities to bear upon the half-imbruted 
minds we have to deal with.“ 

This ia a fair specimen of the opposer's argument; 
and many 4 radical, listening to it, ia half ready 
to concede that, in first “breaking ground" with the 
very wicked, it may be excusable, if not absolutely 
necessary, to frighten them—even by the preaching 
of doctrines which the preacher himself only “con- 
structively" believes. 

How aball we answer this good brother? Shall 
we say that Free Religion does not claim as-ita most 

rominent direct object the conversion of out-break- 
ng sinners, but the diffusion of truth and light 
among all classes, believing that educatign ia better 
than conversion? That it believes that, for the very 
poor aud degraded, soup, soap, and spelling-books 
are better moral agencies than tracts and sermons’ 
That it believes, if a man has actually sunk so low 
that moral motives cannot avail with him, he is also 
out of reach of any truly religious ones, though he 
may be indoctrinated with a cruel auperstition ander 
the name of piety? That Free Re.igion seeks to 
multiply, and make more effective, plana for reducin 
the amount of poverty, ignorance and misery which 
drive ao many to crime, and would make its halla of 
teaching aad “preaching” so attractive that the 
haunts of vice should lose their allurementa? This 
in the way it looks to a disciple; but if there be a 
better answer to such honest objectors as the one 
quoted above, will not some one “skilled in doctrine" 
please give it through THE INDEX, 


II. L. B. B, 


[Chis is & very important subject, We cannot at 
present do more than publish the above admirable 
suggestions concerning it.— Eb. ] 


— — — 
ORTHODOXY STILL PREACHED. 


Sverension Bripos, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1872. 
Inpex Association, ToDo, O.:— 

Inclosed find $2410 . . . twenty dol- 
lars to be applied in payment of the ten per cent. as- 
sessment on two shares of the Index Association, one 
for Hiram Colt, the other for Samuel Colt. 

Though reared by parents buth members of the 
Presbyterian Church, yet my religious belief has been 
for many years entirely contrary to that so assidiously 
taught me in early youth. Notwithstanding, for 

eara [ had contributed to the support of that church 
from fifty to ons hundred dollars per year, in the 
belief that there wero many who the terrors 
of hell preached up to hem to restrain them from 
evil ways, and the bonda of the church to hold them 
to a life of reformation, as & drunkard needs a tem- 
perance pledge to hold him to a life of sobriety, or as 
n Mason needs to belong to the fraternity to enable 
him todo those acta of charity which, without the 
obligation he thus places himself under, he would 
not do, But less lian a year I heard it sn- 
nounced from the pulpit, while in my accustomed 
seat in the church, that, were a man to lead a good 
life, fulfil all bis obligations as n citizen and 
neighbor, do as he would be done by, yet not do it 
for Christ's sake, God would feel insulted, and con- 
demn him because he hadu't done it for Christ's sake 
and in accordance with hie plan of redemption. 
Somehow I bad vot before thought that the teachings 
of Christ would justify the utterance of such a mon- 
sirous idea. To it and hear the good God villified 
was more than I could bear. It was even putting the 
cue in too strong a light for those that I thought 
needed a. little damnation preached to them. At all 
events, it proved too much for my digestion, for I 
haven't since put myself in a position to recelve a 
repetition of the doae. 

I waa ety interested in reading the letter of Mr. 

Wesbüurn's in lust week's Inpex. II Mr. Waal- 
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burn's letter interested me, the reply as deeply im- 
pressed me. His views were very ably and courte- 
ously set forth, but I could not bat be reminded, in 
reading his letter, of a traveller who is approaching 
a city on an eminence with every avenue of approach 
clearly in view, yet will not advance a step sn he has 
consulted a guide book, à book which he cannot but 
see is full of contradictions and causes the utmost 
confusion among those who attempt to follow its di- 
rections. He insists that, because this book gives 
the views of one who was aupposed to know more 
thar any one else ns to the modes of approach, we 
have vo right to turn to any other source for infor- 
mation, and on this one point must throw ourselves 
back into the dead centuries, You, on the contrary, 
refuse to be guided by a book giving a hundred absurd 
and contradictory statements to one plaín direction. 
Mr. Washburn Jeans upon another for streagth to 
believe there is a God. You know there is, by the 
manifestations of his works. Mr. Washburn wants 
some one to point out the way to the higher life. 
You find the way by following God's laws. Yours 
is the highest faith. You are eatisfied with what you 
Bee and know. Mr. Washburn is not, unless it tallies 
with what some one else bas taught. 

I thank 1 for the forcible manner in which you 
have stated the Free Religion faith, 

Sincerely yours, 


Samus. Coit, 
Mr. Washburn has sent a second letter in rejoin- 
der, which shall be printed us soon as its great length 
will perinit, —Ep.] 
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(For Tne Ixpxx,] 
A WEEK OF BLASPHEMY. 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


One of the signs of general urthodox decay is the 
increase of contrivances of organization, designed to 
remedy the failure of individual action by an impos- 
ing show of united action. Instead of apostles 

reaching faith in God, we have u national conven- 
tion to get God into the constitution, as one would 
getan invalid pauper into a hospital. Instead of 
abundant labors in the spread and improvement of 
Unitarian, or Universalist, or Congregational faith, 
showing great individual encrgy in many quarters, 
we have grand schemes of ecclesiastical organization, 
concentrating deficient energies upon a single incon- 
sistent and useless demonstration. Methodiam was 
once concerned with saving the world; itis now con- 
cerned far moie with saving itself. Unitarianisu 
used to stand for the diffusion of light; it has become 
anxious and fretful about the danger that its own 
light will be blown ont. Universalism had fot some 
time a career of noble contention for great convic- 
tions; it is now devoted to ecclesiastical fortification, 
and uses the spade instead of the bayonet, Congre- 
gationaliam meant an ive host once; it means 
now one, and that one nothing in particular to 
say, except to pendently Intimate that in former days 
godly men sufficiently confesaed the falth that was in 
them, 80 at least we must interpret the recent Na- 
tional Council formed at Oberlin, a body which 
frankly confesses that itis nobody, and which provea 
it by ayol a confession of faith, 

e great daya when mighty orthodox voices were 
heard are p Where the great Boston Council of 
Congregationalists was in session, a few since, 
and the debate was upon affirming Calyiniam, we 
saw Mr. Beecher and Prof. Park looking down "n 
the struggle from the pulpit. The former smiled 
genially on the war of words, and the latter threw in 
the weight of his official and salaried dogmatism In 
the form of a grim joke, He said, and with decisive 
Influence at the moment, A man who has studied 
theology and uns read the Bible in the origina) lan- 
guages, and ia not a Calvinist, i» not a respectable 
man." Spoken in simple seriousness these words 
would have been a lie in his mouth. They seemed 
to be taken as serious, but evidently there was meant 
to be fun in -— form of falsehood gravely used 
for solemn fun. We looked directly down upon this 
memorable scene, where we could watch every coun- 
tenance, and we saw distinctly in the manner, as well 
as In the words, of Prof, Park, that Calvinism had 
become a dre if not an offence, in the house of its 
friends. No wonder the Oberiin Council had noth- 
mo say for itself. 

he worst instance of the appeal of an enfeebled 
faith to unwieldy and uncer'ain union is in the 
scheme for what fa called A WEEK OF PRAYER—&n 
entire week eet apart, in which, with apecifted sub- 
jects of special petition foreach day, orthodox Christ- 
s all over the world—such is the plan—attempt to 
unitedly exercise the power of prayer upon the mind 
of God. There is no proposal of à set preparation 
for this united tackling of the Deity. Forty days of 
penitence, reformation, restitution, and the like, to 
close with one vigil of humble petition, one solemn 
watch-night 6f penitent souls crying aloud to God, 
would be to some purpose. But this is not the plan. 
The rally is of all bands just as they are, to turn 
aside into the meeting house at certain hours of each 
day, during one week, to make one rousing effort to 
give God a big start, preeisely like 80 many heathen 
aeizinra rope to drag a monstrous idol-car. The 
idea «f it is the brazen and blasphemous assumption 
that by all taking hold together God can be s Y 
moved. And this is not the worst of it. e spes 
fram actual observation of several meetings of the re- 
| cent “ Week of Prayer" and from extreme familiarity 
| with orthodox methods, Ignorant and conceited en- 


| —then they could 


. which are not on 


thusiasts have been allowed to force upon sober min- 
isters and decent con, tions methods of special re- 
ligious exercise whose chief result is to work people 
into a fever of conceit and snuflle, in which they 
grow far more in piona pretence, than in gmce and 
truth. We saw, for example, a meeting conducted by 
Mr. C., in Mr. B.'s church. Mr. B. is a sober minis- 
ter. Before us is a letter which ays Mr. B. told 
H. last Sabbath that by the world, Mr, C, would be 
called a rascal, Mr. C. preached, his first Sabbath, 
on Holiness, and said he should fight it out on thar 
line if it took all summer, till the church were right, 
round the city with trumpets, 
and the walls would fall down, Such a cry, loud 
and long, about Holiness | Methodist], and such a 
practice!" When we heard Mr. C. he related a scene 
commencing,—"When I was a wicked man in Mil- 
waukce four years ago." Now Mr. B. not only had 
this carnal, brassy demagogue to assiat him, but fell 
into his methods. Brethren and sisters were encour- 
aged to make little speeches of mere spiritual tattle, 
lo propeund personal requests, and in every way to 
work one another into a condition of excited feeling. 
The moat common sentiment was one of self-congrat- 
ulation upon their good meeting. All took exact! 
the same tone, old reprobstes of hypocrisy ss mach 
as the purest saints, and these last just as sentimen- 
tal and superficial as the first,—every one grovelling 
in mere emotion, without otber than the common- 
eat thought, no prayer and no remark nt all calcula- 
ted to improve, only to excite and por up, as ff there 
wus some great thing being done by them, Finally 
Mr. C. led the meeting in a closing, united prayer, the 
bold and brassy tone of which made one clear that 
there is some Impersonal devil about at least, Even 
Mr. B. was so befuddled as to give notice that "proha- 
ble no meeting will be held Saturday afternoon ;—if 
God should come with great power a meeting will be 
held—but probably the Friday afternoon meeting 
will be the last.“ We never before refrained from 
bowing our lead during the benediction, bnt on this 
— we did decline the Rev. C. Rascul's“ bless~ 
ng. 


* Our Christian people, and especially our Christ- 
ian ladies say, ' Our object is to do good, nnd there 
can be no barm in a lottery for benevolent purposes." 
This reminds us of a little story in Lippincott’s. A. 
doctor was called in to see patient whose native 
land was Ireland, and whose native drink was whis- 
key. Water was prescribed as the only cure, Pat 
said it was out of the question, he conld never daink 
it, Then milk waa pro , and Pat agreed tagget 
well on milk. The doctor was soon summoned 

. Near the bed on which the sick man lay was 
a table, and on the table a large bowl and in the 
bowl was milk, but strongly flavored with whiskey. 
‘What have you here?' sald the doctor. Milk, doc- 
tor, just what you orthered,’ ‘But there's whiskey 
init; I smell it.’ Well, doctor,’ sighed the patient, 
there may be whiskey in it; but miſk's my object.“ 
—UChristian Union, 


A Hios Monat ExawPLE,—Heligious Journals 
should note the bigli-toned and sensitive desire to do 
right, which even in far-off Texas leads a publisher 
to reject an advertisement which has the emallest 
scent of unrighteousness. We sent a Galveston pa- 
perthe advertisement of F. J. Sage, How to make 
vinegar." This is the courteous but firm reply which 
has come to hand: " We can't insert it on account of 
our agreement not to advertise anything that pertains 
to intemperance. This ia not left optionury with ue." 
—American Newspaper Reporter. 


— — — 

The way to speak and write what shall not go out 
of fashion is to speak und write sincerely.— Emerson. 
—— — ˙ͤ . ́8•—— 
———————— 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer broerexpent Soorery.—The regular meetings of this 
Soclety are held in the Opgox, iu the new Exruzss BurLorwe 
on St. Clair Street, opposite the Wreater Orkna . Iovas, on 
Sunday mornings, at 10% o'clock, The public are cordially 
invited to attend. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Brita, 10 cts.; 8. Corner, 95 ota.: V. c. Burnham, Bo cis; 4o- 
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: W. P. Gardner, $3; H. L. Green, $1; A. H. Spencer, [M 
oeeph Frazey, $6; W. B. Hearn, $3; Wm. Green, 8i; B. F. 
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etus Brentano, $3.94; Sara T. L. Robinson, 75 cts.; J. $; 
Robinson, 95 ci».; Lucias A. Harbaugh, $1; R. 5 
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do not see their remittances acknowled within two or 
three weeks after sending, will please not A Son tu 

Trac ingle Numbers o! RE 
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filled to the same amount without further notice. 


THE INDEZ. 


INDEX TRACTS | St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- 


No. 1,.—Trutha for a Morro Rrrntenxrarrvx Pà- 
PERS FBow Tus Inpex, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and "Modern Principles.” It gives a bírd'e-eye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tun INDEX, and 
states the Arrepraselble confilct" between it and Chriat- 
fanity. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Drigin 
of Bpecles," says, In a letter to the ‘editor not originally In- 
tended for publication, but eubsequeutly authorized to be 
used;—'"] have now read Truths for the Times,’ 
and I admire thom from my inmost heart; and I e to 

* aimostevery word." PRIC) ne hundred copiea Une 
Dollar, or à lese number at the same rate, namely, One 
Cent a copr. 


Ro, 31.—Fear of the Barinas God an eloguent and beau- 
tifa] discourse by O. B. F. THINGHA „ ex, A the 
debasing character of the popular notions of and pre- 
sents conceptions of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
century. E: 1C £—8ingle copies Five Canta; Twelve copios 
Fifty Cente, 


No. 8.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of Rnzland, who has recently been deprived of 
bis beuefice by the ecclesiastical courta on account of his 
bold and outepoken herealen, is an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the imperfections and errore of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, Passages enstalning the ar- 

tare copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
and verse in every inetance; and no ablar, fairer, or more 
high-toned treatine ou the subject can be found in the Eng 
tah Janguage, PRICE—Single coplos Ten Cents; Si 
copies Fifty Cente; Twelve s One Dollar. 

No. 4.—Christian Fropugendiam, by F. R. ABBOT, le 
a complete exposure of the weakness, coatliness, and in- 
efficlency of the System of Foreign Missions. ü 
ures, Facta, and Interesting Eriracis. Also, a very remark- 

able article by á Slamese Buddhist is append LU 
an account of a spicy conversation between himself and à 
missionary. PRICE-—Single coples Ten Cents; Six copies 
Fifty Cents; Twolve copies One Dollar. 


Wo.5.—** God in the Constitution :“ Would ft be 
right to Incorporate Religious mas into 
the United StatesConatitutlon? By Ruy. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, pointed, and able argument 
spine the Proposed Theologica Amendment to the United 

tes Conalitutlon, which ought to be circulated throu 
out the country. PRICE—Single Coples Ten Canta; 8. 
Coples Fifty Cents; Twelve Coples One Dollar. 


No, 6, -The Sabbath,” by PARKER PILLSBURY, ie a 
scathing denanclalion of Sabvatarian superstition, New 
Toni PRICK Single coples Tun Conta; Twelve coplen 

ie dollar. 


No, 1.—*Compnisory Education,” Es F. R. ABBOT, 
maintains tbe right of every child vo be educated, and tho 
duty of tho State to ensure ft an education. PRICE—Sin- 
glocoples Five Cents; Twelve coples Fifty Centa. 


No.8.—'Fhe Present Heaven, by 0. B. FROTAING- 
HAM, la & sIngularly felicitous treatment of a subject that 
interests everybody. PRICK -Slagle copies Five Cents; 
Twelve coplos Fifty Cants. 


No. §.—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
contains in full the Call for the Vincinaat! Convention o! 
the “National Reform Association,” which proposes to in- 
teFpolate tbe Evangelical Christian Creed 1n the U. S. Con- 
atitution,--the Met of ira most prominent Anppartere and 
a fnll exposure of the denzeroue and revolutionary charac- 
tor of tbe movement. PRICE—Single Copice, Five Centa; 
Twelve Coples, Fifty Cents. 


Alo, The Bible Argument Againnt Woman 
Stated and Answered from a Bible Stand- 
point, a pungeat punphlet by A. J. GROVER, ls for sale 
at Tug INpzx Office. PRICE -Single coples Ten Cents; 
Twelve coplas Une Dollar. 


Address, 


THE INDEX, 
90 St, Clair Street, Tolabo, Omo. 


BEST THOUGHT OF THE AGE! 


BOOK BUYERS who wish tue LIVE BOOKS OF THE 
DAY can have thelr orders filled promptly by mall, post-pald, 
by sending the Publisher's price to 


HENRY S. STEBBINS, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


"THE WORKS of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proc- 
‘Wor, Frondo, Emerson, Max Mueller, ky, M. D, Conway, 
Joho Wolas, James Freeman Clarke, Robert Collyer, Robt. 
Dale Owon, and all of tha POPULAR BOOKS OF THE DAY, 
constantly on hand. 


V^ Puos Lists awn CaTALOQUER sont upon application. 
Correspondence and inquiries solicited. po^ spp i 


ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Bont post-paid on receipt of Price, Addreas 
HENRY S. STEHBINS, 
Bookseller, Toledo, O. 


Robert Collyer’s Works! 


1. 
NATURE AND LIFE. 
TENTH EDITION, +» 


Price 31.50. Pine edition, bevell «d boards, gilt edges, with 

iml of Mr. Collyor'e — h atamped in Gold, anda 

lew ofhis sarily Hens. Price Sent by mall on re- 
ezipt ef prico. 


II. 
THE LIFE THAT NOW Is. 


Witè excellent Steel Portrait of the Author, engraved by 
Perine, Price, $1.50. 


Pine edition, bovelled boards, gilt edges, price $3.00. 


A sew volumo, by Robert Collyer, of Chi „de announced 
by Horace B. Fuller, of Boston. That It will be a treasury of 

sdom aod wit, of the most dollcate Insight, the most ho- 
maae of sympathy, the most poetic Imangina lon, all who have 
beard the eldquent preacher, or read hls delightful "Naturae 
aod Life," will de sure.—Gazogos Wax ComrIS, in Har- 
para Weakly. 

HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


Anat. 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS! 


HE Toledo, Wabash & Western Rallway Co., having rocent- 
ly exteuded ita line of Railwny to the City of Saint Louis, 
will commence runulog all its regular r trains 


don 
through to that city on and after the Lath Bay of May, 1871. 
Tho day traina will be equipped with new and elegant pas- 


songer coacbes, and all nígbt trains with the much celebrated 
snd popular Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, 


Special Thro' Pacific 


Expreas, Nr 8. 

10, A. K. 10 f. M. 

KN. e. 2700 r.m. 8:20 4, u. 
* Lal nasa M0 o" 8:90 "^ 
u Danville. 1006 " i139 " 

S Bpringfeld. eras » a EGER 42 P.M. 
T3 IT E 


F.M. 


GEO. H. BURROWS, 
Gen'l Superiotendent, 


JOHN U. PARSONS, 


Gen"! Ticket Agent, fone) 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
1872. 


„Jan. 14th, 1872, Passenger Trains 
ly (Sundays excepted) ax follows 


N and afer Sund 
will leave Toledo 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 
LEAVE TOLEDO. 


92 X Atlantic Exprosa East, dally, arrives at Cleveland 
at 7:35 A. M. 

6:50 A. M. Day Express will stop at Rimore, Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin, zs and Barea, arrives at Cleveland at 10:50 A, M. 

10:55 A, M. Cincinnati Express, stopping at al] stations, 
reaches Cleveland ai 3:46 P, M. 

6:2) P. M. Special N. Y. Express, will atop at Fremont 
Clyde, Monroeville, Norwalk and Elyria, arrives at Cleveland 
10:16 P. M. Sleeping care to Buffalo and Rochester. 


TRAINS ARRIVE. 
10:40nnd 10:85 A. M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P. M. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


TRAINS DEPART. 


MAIN LINE—8:16 A. M., Mall: 11:15 ^. M. Special Chicago 
Express; 5:45 P. M., Coldwater Accommodation; 5:00 IP. M., 
EU Express, 

IR LINE--11:06.A. M., Accommodation: 11:20 P. M. Paci- 
Gc Express. 

DETHROI!T—6:00. 11:20 A, M.. 5:2! and 8:00 P. M. 

JACKSON —11:15 A. M.. nnd 8:00 P. M. 

b MAJOU AND GRAND KAPIDS—11216 A. M., and 


TRAINS ARRIVE, 
MAIN LINE—6:20 and 10:25 A. M., and 5:40 & 6:00 P. M. 
AIR LINR—2:(! A. M., and 5:56 P. M, 
DETROIT—10:40 nud 12:01 A. M., and 8:06 and 9:00 P, M. 
JACKRSON—10:25 A, M, and 5:51 P. M. 
COLDWATER ACCOMMODATION-—10:85 A. M. 

CHAS, F. HATCH, Gon’! Supt. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


8. N. WARING, Ticket Agent. Toledo, O, (stn 


NEW TRACTS, 
Intended to Teach Religion withont Superstition 


First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published— 


21. Famatictam t how dieplayed by woll-meanin le 
in 1.85 judgment auf action respecting religion in 
others. 

Let your Faith honor u not calumolsa 

Hilwa r: reject nl! testimony — apeske III ot God. 

23. Who Wrote It? A proper and needful inquiry when 
= 19 madle claim is urge d onthe ground that “it 

„ritten.“ 

Periodical Prayer: ask when you want to ask; 

thank gnoe gou want to thank; be honest in prayer. 

25. Hear the other Side: veek an iniolligent fali h; In- 

prend of blindix following Ignorance and prejudica, 

Man’s Duty to God: abovoall things do not neg- 

Jeor iti but take care, Loo, uot to be mirjed in regard 
o it. 


27. Pemny-wise, Pound-foolish t to claim divine in- 
spiration for unworthy imputation on the divine char- 


acter. 
28. A Touchstone for false Teachers: God certain 
EJ gave reason and consclen^e to be our guides. 


29. a and Love os. Mercy : God's actus] meth- 
od better than the anpposed plan of salvation,” 
80. Prepared to Die: ao unvelling of some clerical 


false pretences. 

81, “Evon ae Others: showing a pola: of resemb)ance 
between the “evangelicals” and those bellevers whom 
n as "unbellevers." 

82. Do Men need Salvation? a look towurde God di- 
rectly, not through the dark-etained caurch-windows. 

B8. Unchangeable: wil! God ever refuse to welcome 

the sapono and returning sinner? 

34. Lost Sinners: men sometimes lose thelr children; 
did God ever lose, can he lose, Ade children? 

85. Times and Seasons: two falae notions considered; 
one about Friday, oue about Sunday. 

Do they really believe it} caves where Orthodory 

follows tradition In opposition ro Scriptura. 

87. The Boston Hevival and its Leader t meth- 
ofa Lo partion of Rev. A. B. Earlo, professions) re- 

valiat. 

38. He Rejects the Bible: a false charge refuted, and 
the oppoving truth clearly shown. t 


EITHER SERIES 80 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 


Address CHAS, E, WHIPPLE 
[69-u.) 19 Pinckney Bt, Boston. 
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THE INDEX, 


A Weakly Peper Dovoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published ty THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


TOLRDO OFFICE . - . NO. 90, 8T. CLAIR ST. 
NEW YORK OFFICE  . . No. VESEY BT. 


THE INDEX waa established in November, 1869. We ssk 
the friends of the canso it representa to make active efforta to 
increase Its circulation and usefulness, There la quite a l 
number of porsona tn almost every community, both in 
church and ont of a who would subscribe for &uch & paper, it 
they were urged a little to do ao by a neighbor. 


N. B. The subscription price of Tas Iwpax le Two 
a yeer In each and pai 8 invariably in advance. 
complete files of Tun Ixpex for 1871, neatly bound with 
black mOndO Decks and marbled covers, will mailed to 
E area tr tte ie at prepaid by” e rase 
^ e e » 
Only à limited Aer can be furnlehed. 
LOCAL AGENTS. 


HENRY H. RICHARDSON &Co,, A Vesey gt., New York, 
HICHARD P. HALLOWELL . 98 Federal St., Boston. 
PARKER PILLSBURY . . . . Salem, Ohle, 


GENERAL AGENTS, j 
AKE BUTTS . » sj a sé » New York eu. 
H.L.GRBEN . .« . .  Byracuse, N. T. 


W^ Any person, acti T— ent for THE INDEX. may 
forward the namen of NEW SUBSCRIBERS and retain Twon- 
ty per cent. of thelr SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


EI^ All Letters and Communications to be addressed to 


THE INDEX, 
Daawen 88, TOLEDO, 0. 


HE RADICAL ts published month! 
dress 8. H. MORSE, 25 Bromfel 
D conte for a Specimen Number. 


The Journal of Speculative Philpsophy, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN Sr. LOUIS, MO, 


at $3.00 a year. Aà- 
street, Boston. Bend 
Tu 


It le intended as a vehicle for euch transitions, com. 
mentaria, and original articles, as will best promote the 
Interests of Specalative Philoropby in all ite departments, 


Terms of Subscription, 


Two dollara Her volume; elugle number, 6) cents. 

Vole. 1: aud II., bound lu one volume in muslin, wil] be 
een! post-paid by mail for $5.00. 

Vol. ILL, Vol. IV., and Vol. V. lu moelin, $8.00 exch. 


Gr” All subscriptions (within the United States) should 


be addressed to the Editor, 
WM. T. HARGIS, 


110—161eow, Box 3398, Sr. Louis, Mo, 


UNIUS UNMIASK ED, or, THOMAS PAINE, the 
author of the “Lellera of Junius” nnd the “Jeelaration 
N A DEMONSTRATION, Roysi 16 mo. pp. 
» Price, £1.59. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
Addreuws JOHN GRAY & CO., 
1182018" P. O. Box 689, Washloglon, D. C. 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
THE INDEX "ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and 23 Vesey 
Btreot, NEW YORK CITY, has been organized with a Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for 
the purpose of publishing Tracta, Books and 


TKM IN DH, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give publie utterance to 
the boldest, moet cultivated and beat matured thoaght of the 
age on Al] religious questions. THE INDEX ie edited by 
PRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following list of Editorial 
Contribatora: 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford, Mase, 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mase. 
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We are living in an age of religions convulsions. 
Everywhere le heard the cry of either "forward" or 
"backward." The contest between the various opin- 
fons, churches and denominatiens is in a fair way of 
preparation. And the denominational peace we are 
nevertheless enjoying is not the result of the spirit 
which pervades the Church, but is caused by the will 
and power of the modern State, which keeps the as- 
-sailanta at bay. 

Every steamer which arrives from Europe at our 
shores brings us news of the approaching storm. 
Rome has challenged modern civilization with all ita 
progress and institutions. By the Syllabus and En- 
cyclical letter she haa anathematized the spirit of 
the nineteenth century. By the new dogma of Papal 
Infallibility she has thrown down the gauntlet in the 
fave of all European States and Empires. Back into 
the middie I" ig the command given to and by 
this powerful organization. 

Enlightened and good men, from her own ranks, 
mom thie retrogressive. and dangerous movement. 

e Old Catholics, as they style themselves, are mak- 
ing headway everywhere. Mutual excommunication 
ia the order of the day, and the old spirit of bigotry 
and fanaticism is fairly revived. It is but a few 


~Bnlagonistic forces are everywhere marshalling them- 


selves in battle array, and nobody can foretell the re- 
sults and coi uences of the Impending struggle. 

And if we look to the other side, at the Protestant 
Church, we perceive another kind of uneasiness and 
restlessness, cd pac of the clergy, advocating ritu- 
allsm, either consciously or unconaciously steers the 
ship toward Rome. Others again shift from one de- 
nomination to another, finding and ease no- 
where; and from the enthusiastic Methodist up to 
the cold and thoughtful Unitarian, we find all shades 
of opinion, doubt and criticism represented. Hence 
international conferences are o zed and convened 
in order to span the abyss and heal the widening 
breach. The right and majesty of the Church is in 
danger and must be vindicated; and, overreaching 
themselves and capping the climax, we have even in 
our free country the ludicrous but suggestive exam- 
ple of a National Religious Convention, lately held 

n Cincinnati, to which came two hundred delegates 
resolved upon abrogating the proud title of our land as 
the "home of the brave und the [ree ;” upon selling the 
birthright of American liberty and equality ; ant by 
Christiaaizing our country to make it & sectarian 
one, is the sense of the Church. 

Now people dislike religious agitation and theo- 
logical controversies, " facta of experience are 
not sufficiently in harmony with the theories of 
different religious bodies, to allow any sect or set of 
believers to appeal to them with unbounded conf- 
dence," Therefore people wish to live In and 
harmony together, untrammelled by the difference of 
their creeds, and, according to the saying of Freder- 
ick the Great, they assert, —" Let every one enter the 
gates of heaven according to the dictates of his 
conscience and conviction." 

“Besides, the complications of modern society and 
the immense variety of interests into which it ia di- 
vided have done much to distract the intellect and to 
prevent it from dwelling upon subjects which a less 
occupied ope would deem of paramount impor- 
tance." The people in genera) have more true reli- 
gion than the Church, are more liberal than their 
creed, and more tolerant than their clergy. And if let 
alone they would a6on establish that peaée and mutual 
affection which is only disturbed by the dissensions 
of the clergy. 

Thus we are on the eve of a religious crisis, and 
everywhere we meet with the most clashing pheno- 
mena and ever-fleeting opinions. While the unthink- 
ing masses in blind faith abide by the behests of the 
Church, sume of the educated and thinking classea 
try to reconcile the contradiction between their creed 
and their better knowledge by asserting:—''God is 
Love; he will set all things right; let tbem take their 
natural course, and do not mix up religious affairs 
with the business of life or the discoveries of science ;" 
others submit to the dictates of fashion and Interest, 
and become downright hypocrites; and still others 
of n sterner turn of mind do not wish to play 
barter with truth, but demand the abolishment of all 
religious institutions as m one and SIS dE 
on the peace, progress and reconciliation of mankind, 
Some find uneasiness, uncertainty, restlessness, every- 
where, and we look and search for the remedy which 
shall ease ua in the present, avert all threatening dis- 
turbances and secure the peace of the future. 


Now will it do to abolish all religion? Will that 
be the remedy we are looking for? Never! Never! 
History, ancient and modern, tells us that man will 
never get along without & God and some kind of 
worship, When the Freneli Revolution of the last 
century had declared God to be dethroned and reason 
to be enthroned in bis place, after a very short time 
our own Thomas Paine was the first who re-intro- 
duced somo kíud of worship into Paris; and Thomas 
Paine was neither a hypocrite nor a coward, but he 
had found out the decree of the National Assemb! 
was in clasbing conflict with man's nature and woul 
not stund the fina! test. 

For let us examine human nature and we shall 
find that every one of our faculties compels us to the 
acknowledgment of that infinite mind and power 
which man calls God. Pure intellect, yeurning for 
and searching after the final cause of every phenonie- 
non, in spite of all eforta und advance, seca every- 
thing expanding itself before the mental eye, like time 
and space, never to be reached, without bounds and 
without limits, and finds no reat till it appears before 
tbe ineffable, unfathomable mystery which no one 
can either analyze or understand. 

Our affections, embracing as they do not only our 
family, our State, our country, but the whole human 
race, are never satisfied; we always long for some- 
thing higher and better, and never feel this cravi 
ap but when resting on the bosom of that uni- 
versal love which comprises the whole universe, 


Our free will—that faculty which puzzlea all ph 
losophers and teologians; that rx which still 
awaits the solution of Its riddle—is curbed and re- 
atrained by the omnipresent eternal laws, which pen- 
etrate the material world as well as the moral world 
of human life and society; "which insist on being 
obeyed in all our actions and concerns; which we 
cannot alter, cannot modify; which will go with us 
and assist and befriend ue, if we ize and com- 
ply with them, and which inexorably make them- 
selves felt in failure and disaster if we neglect or at- 
tempt to thwart them," Humbled we submit to 
their wisdom and power, and acknowledge that we 
are not the independent lorda of our action, but are, 
as Lavater remarked, just as free as a bird in a cage. 

Of course we 11 all means to unravel the mysto 
of the infinite. e human mind, craving after posi- 
tive knowledge, knocks at mx E door to 
gain admission; but the finite mind cannot fathom 
the infinite, and there stands atill to-day the old 
thorn-bush, ever burning and never consumed, and 
to all our questions—" What is thy name” to all our 
entreaties,—''Let us know thy essence!” we receive no 
other answer bnt the one given in Exodus: "Iam what 
Iam" Whether Kant calls it the “thing in itself," 
or Fichte names it the “Being,” and elling and 
Hegel ‘the Absolute; ull these terms applied by the 
various schools of 3 only testify to thelr 
inability of defining the problem, and Goethe was 
right when he said in his matchleas Faust : 

"Who dare express Him 
And who profess Him, 
Saying: 1 believe im. Him? 
Who, dris seeing, 


Deny Hie being, 

Saying: I beliove Him not! 
The Áll-enfoldin 

Folds and upholds he not 


Thee, me, Himself 

Vast as |t lo, fill with that force thy heart, 
And when tbou in the fecling blessed art, 
Call it then what thou wilt; 

Call it Bliss, Heart, Love, 

I have no name to give It.“ 


For 
“Thou art like the epirit thou comprebendest—not ma.“ 


Hence all ntheiatic schemes will fail. 


some kind of ee 
the religious convulsions from which our age 
suffering, and not establish that peace and harmony 
for which we are longing. 

Hence we must look for another remedy; and in 
order to find the proper and specific one, we must 
first discover the root of the evil which is at the 


of all rem y and which nurses all bigotry and rell. 
a, the su- 


This fatal dogma, with all Its obeolete parapherns- 
lia of the fall of man, hereditary sin and vicarious 
atonement, la the final cause of all religious dislike 
and animosity—of all religious bloodshed and perse- 
cution, It was the mother of the Inquisition, with 
her sarcastic motto: “Burn the body, and save the 
soul.” And under new forms, but with the same 
Intent, it is still euting away at thé vitals of society, 
disturbing its peace and preventing Its reconciliation. 

But the human intellect begins to revolt agni 
thie doctrine, We arc no longer willing to abide by 
a dogma which teaches that all buman efforts, al! hu- 
man excellence, all human virtue, love and charity la 
worthless and wanton if not endorsed by the Church. 


& 


mces as lost without salvation and redemption, and 
no longer regard them as having lived for thousands 
of years without morala and without virtue. 

The time to look st the stage of human history 
either through the spy-glass of the Church or 
through that of her allies, the kings and aristocrats, 
has passed away. We now look at it in the interest 
of pro ive humanity; we begin to dlacern the 

rovidential plan laid out for the education of man- 
Rind, and attempt to understand ils meaning and 
to decipher its continuous development. 

Tt is not long since we began to batter this breach 
on the solid aud massive structure of the Church and 
her theology. It required the whole armament of 


modern science and research to attempt this gigan- 
tic task. The deciphering of the 11 — 
study of the Anintic languages with their immense 
sacred literature—comparative philology and com- 
perative theology, all yet in their infancy, had to con- 
tribnte their mite. And instead of the pity or con- 
tempt which formerly animated us for all that waa 
not Christian, we discern everywhere the might and 
wisdom of a mind which watches over the human 
child from its infancy np to the time of present man- 
hood; we perceive man's gradual development and 
education; we give him credit for every step he has 
made in thi» slow process of evolution, and become 
Inspired with that brotherly love which forestall the 
peace and the final reconciliation of the human race, 

Instead, as of olli, of condemning the non-Chriatian 
world as nations and sects without any moral worth 
or merit, we have fonnd out, as Froude, the = 
English historian, says, "that the moral lawa have 
been spprehended among the higher races early and 
readil (eee before Christianity tanght ita doctrines. 
They have perceived that if they would be men and 
not beaste, they must control their animal sions. 
prefer truth to falsehood, courage to cowardice, Jus- 
tice to violence, and compassion to cruelty." 

“There is nothing to be found in this world," says 
Buckle, "which has undergone so little change ns 
those great dogmas of which moral systems are com- 

. To do gond to others; to sacrifica for their 
nefit your own wishes; to love your neighbor as 
yourself to forgive your enemies; to restrain yaur 
passions; to honor your parents ; to respect those who 
are set over you; these and a few others are the es- 
sentiale of morals, and not one Jot or tittle has been 
added to them by all the sermons, homilies and text- 
books which moralista and theologians have been 
able lo produce." 

Bir James Mackintosh says :—" Morality admits no 
discoveries. More than three th years have 
elapsed since the composition of the Pentateuch, and 
let one, if he is able, tell me in what important respect 
the rule of life bas been changed since that distant 
period. Let tlie Institutes of Menu be explored, and 
we shall arrive at the same conclusion," 

I shall give but a few quotations, Confucius and 
Mencius, the t teachers of China, were the firat 
to proclaim that all men were equal in political 
rights, and they were the firat to announce that the 
object of the government was the welfare of the gov- 
erned, and not the advan’ of the ruler. For that 
reason the throne of China haa never been hereditary. 

Confuciua gave nine rules for good government 
Belf culture; love for parents and relatives; respect 
for chief functionaries; good relations with subordi- 
nate offlelale; fatherly love for the people; encour- 
agement of science art; welcome to strangers; 
friendship for servants; and "chou" or reciprocity. 
And when asked the meaning of the word “chou,” 
Confucius replied :—"That one word is enough to 
guide the human life. The meaning is, what we wish 
should not be done to us let us not do to others.” 
This golden rule of the Chinese was uttored 2,800 
years ago. 

The x of Menu, concerning more the Brahmin 
caste of Hindustan * ber lower eet eee 
speaking the truth, shunning agreeable 4 
and remarkable for the relation they recognized 
to exist between n sound mind and a sound body 
“mena sana in corpore an and the compassion 
thay taught for lower animals. 

he failure of Brahmanism to attend to the every- 
day life of the common people was the main cause 
of the appearance of Buddhiam, It devoted its work 
to mau, and apoke of eight degrees that lead to per- 
fection; Right bellef; right judgment; right. utter- 
ance or truth in ali we say or do; right motives; 
right occupation; right obedience to duty; right re- 
collection of past conduct and right meditation. And 
the five commandinents of its creed were: Do not 
kill; do not steal; do not commit adultery; do not 
lie; and do not be drunken, 

Buddhism has become for a vast proportion of the 
human race the gospel for the suffering; and incul- 
cated the duty of the righteous to suffer for the wel- 
fare of mankind and to contest against ovil. 


Should we now, in view of such teachings and 
principles, stil) assert that these men were without 
moral worth and merit, that their followers were 
unnble to accomplish any good and therefore loat 
and doomed without hope of salvation? We scorn 
auch a proposition; we are ashamed and feel morti- 
fied ut auch an assertion; we treat it with all the con- 
tempt it deserves, in spite of the pretensions of all 
possible churches, and rather maintain that the ele- 
men principles of morality, on which the welfare 
of mankind, the possibility of its socjal existence de- 
pend, bave early and readily been discovered; “and 
that human history has been but little more than a 
record of the struggle, which began at the beginning 
and will continue to the end, between the few who 
are able to see into the truth and loyally to obey it, 
and the multitude who by evnsion or rebellion liave 
hoped and hope to prosper in spite of it.“ 

Aud if we now turn from the moral side of the 
question to the theological one, have we any more 
Tight to declare all those millions of human beings 
who have never heard of Christianity, to be " lost and 
doomed to everlasting perdition Y" 

Only a fourth part of mankind are born Christ. 
jana; and the other three-fourths, according to the 
dogma of the church, shall be lost forever! Every 
sense of juxtice and humanity in the human heart re- 
volts against such an assumption; and still from 
thousands of pulpits we hear it preached every Sun- 
day, that salvation ran be effected only by the vicari- 
ous blood of Christ! 

No, we know better. We know that man la the 


THE INDEZ- 


only creature on thia globe which has been ordained 
to Wok out ite destiny. He reaches it only by grad- 
ual education, advancing from improvement to im- 

rovement; and in every stage of his education, he 
is, as the theologian gays, reaponsible only for the 
light givon to him. The pey of damnation and 
miraculous aalvation is one of the biggest ballucina- 
tions that ever Lroubled the human mind. 

Let us, merely in weak outlines, sketch the essence 
ofthe religious development. The roligious nature of 
man is awakened sa soon aa his moral faculties. The 
mysteries of the physical and intellectual world 
which surround us; the problem of life and death; 
the riddle of good and evil, all demand a solution. 
But the metaphysical questiona are not as easily an- 
awered aa the moral ones, and hence the progress ia 
a slow one, retarded by both natural and artificial ob- 
atacles. 

For in every religious system we may easily discern 
three distinct phases; the first, when the truth, as far 
aa recognized, is proclaimed and n the 
second, when, being too abstract for the vulgar ae 
this truth ia changed into symbols, and represen 
by them; and the third, * the — eens x Dex 

mbols is forgotten, and under the dogmatic form, 
4 which a priesthood always tended, they become pet- 
rifled and incarnated Into articles of creed. This ia the 
general history of all religions. But whenever man 
reaches a certain point in hia mental progreas, he be- 
gins to understand the ur things had under- 
gone; doubt and scepticism follow; the old faith dies 


away by fits and starta; and the emp | of a 
further era, of a new progress, of another religion is 
dawning. 


It iss remarkable and highly interesting fact, that 
the Hebrew Decalogue, already three thousand years 
ago, warned againat this labyrinth, It asya in the 
firal command, I am the I am ;" in the second, thou 
shalt not make unto thyself any symbol whatsoever ;" 
for, it continues in the third, “if thou wilt do it, thou 
wilt surely transfer the name of thy God to vain 
things." the world appreciated and obeyed thia 
solemn warning, it would have spared many misateps 
to human progress. 

In the age of 8 we n discern three great 
phases of evolution. They all begin with the wor- 
ship of heaven; they next descend to the objects of 
the earth, and nally end with man and his relation- 
ship to botb heaven and earth. 

he time allotted to a lecture will not permit me 
to trace this fact through the religion of Confucius; 
through the Vedas of the Brahmins, through the 
teachings of Buddha and Zoroaster; let it only be 
added, that the deitication of man reached ita climax 
in Greece and Rome; and no svoner had the human 
mind discovered ita error, than doubt and scepticiam 
undermined the whole fabric; an organized hypocri- 
sy took the place of religion; an hypocrisy which 
Gibbon 80 tersely depic! in the famous words— 
"The vulgar held all religions as equally true, the phi- 
mpi as equally false, and the magistrate as equal- 
y useful," 

But such an organized state of hypocriay casts the 
shadow of coming eventa before. Ihe intent of the 
primitive truth had been forgotten or concealed in 
Eleusinian or other mysteries; the meaning of the 
symbol was no longer understood, and religion had 
degenerated into outward ceremonies, tho laughing- 
stock both of the Augurs and philosophers. 

A new religion had to dawn over the buman race, 
and it came to the Western Continent in Christianity ; 
to the Eastern division, a few centuries later, ín Mo- 
hammedanism, It was a glorious, divine and provi- 
dential mission which Jesus of Nazareth hud to ful- 
fil. Ile tried to emancipate his followers from the 
petrifaction of ceremonies, and so ro Kindle in them 
the spark of spiritual truth and universal love, It 
was a glorious time, when he re-endorsed the Mosaic 
command “ thou shalt love thy fellow-man like thy- 
self) . this contains all tho law and the 
prophets.” He uttered a glorious word, when he 
said; By me"—tbat means, by my teachings, away 
from your bymbola—“ to the Father" But he, the 
teacher of universal love, never dreamed of daomin 
to perdition ull the generations which had preceded 
him, or did not belong to his church, For one of the 
noblest sentiments of the New Testament reada: 
“Glory to God in the highest; peace on earth and 
good will to a men." 

He understood but too well that mankind bad al- 
ways aspired after the Infinite and Unknown; that 
it had tried to worship and to approach it by the 
most various ways nnd means; — hence he reite- 
rated, as one of hia most prominent teachings, the 
old golden rule: Do unto others, ag you wish to 
be done by." 

But Christianity did not escape the fatal error the 
old religions had made. Indeed {t is true, that the 
affuira of men pass in recurring cycles. Tho plain 
and sublime truth, taught by Jesus, was soon replaced 
by the symbol, and this again, in its turn, petrified 
into a ecctarian creed. Determined to convert hea- 


then Europe, the Church adapted herself, in her own 


waya, 1o the prevailing heathen notions; knowing 
that “it is easy to persuade common men (o accept new 
names, if they are permitted to retain old things,” 
And ere long there stood tho dogma of the Trinity, 
of the fall and hereditary sin of man, and of the vica- 
rious Atonement. And having now a power and 
strength of which the Church did not dream in the 
beginning, she soon boldly assumed the all-absorb- 
ing government in heaven and on earth, And while 
the record of the beathen religions ia not stained by 
the ghastly marke of religious Persecution, the annala 
of the Church, 1 and teaching love and mer- 
qu polluted by blood-staina of fanaticism and big- 


But 
"Tempora molantar et nos mnutamur in illis," 

saya the old Latin poet. The time for all these things 
is gone by; reason, common sense, justice and hu- 
manity asaume again their right and power, and the 
Church with her dogma and theology is summoned 
before the tribuna) of unadulterated and immaculate 
truth. We all feel it, we are again on the eve of s 
new era. Reconstruction and reform lias become the 
motto of the age, and no decree whatever can silence 
the universal demand. 

For we have now learned to understand that 
there is mighty difference between Religion and The- 
ology. Re igion is unitersal, while theology is ex- 
closive. Religion is humanitarian, theology sectari- 
an. Religion unites mankind; theology divides it. 
Religion ſa broad and universal; theology preaches 
Jove and practises bigotry. Religion looks to the 
moral worth of man; theology lo his creed and de- 
nomination, Religion teaches the common Father- 
hood of God and the common brotherhood of man; 
theology teaches à sectarian God and demands spe- 
cial privileges for its communicants and members 
both in heaven and on earth, Religion, in general, 
is the wav in which God looks down upon hia hw- 
man children, while theology displays the crooked. 
ways In whicb men Jook up to their God. And lo 
consequence of thia discrimination, we look forward 
to tbe time in which the spirit of true, enlightened 
religion, instead of the dry bones of theology, will 
unite and reconcile ua all. 

Yet such a change is not the abrupt movement of 
the day. Truth, says our Draper, reaches her full 
action by degree, and not at once; she firat operates 
upon the reason, the Influence M purely intellect- 
unl and individual ; she then extends her sphere, ex- 
erting a moral control particularly through public 
opinion; at Iaat she gathers for herself physical and 
political foroe. 

And what can we do in the mean time, consumed in 
this gradual passage, to accelerate the coming of the 
new era we are hoping and longing for? Our duty ls 
two-fold, as men and as citizens, 

As men, who appreciate the importance of the pend- 
ing crisis, let us remove all prejudice; let us lay aside 
al sectarian ill-feeling; and let us compare notes, 
how we may best assist in fostering and advancing 
the highest interesta of bnan: This, I under- 
stand, is the intent and purport of the Free Religious 
Association ; and I think it to be a good and proper 
one. Stand firm and you shall ace the salvation of 
the Lord," said Moses to his wavering people; Jet us 
repeat the word " stand firm" and we will surely con- 
tribute our humble míte to that time in which trutb 
and reason will reign supreme, and e accom- 
plish its sacred and para mission in all the de- 
partments of buman life, 

And aa citizens let us bravely repel any encroach- 
ment of the hierarchy, whatever be its name or pre- 
tensions. Let us Row Bie and Church separate; 
refuse any assistance from the public treasury to sec- 
tarian institutions; watch over the holy interest of 
our free schools, that we may educate free and not 
sectarian citizens; and under the mgis of free speech, 
free thought, nnd free inquiry we shall preserve in- 
tact the sacred legacy which the immortal Fathers 
of our Republic have ueathed unto us as the 
greatest boon for all coming eme pet mk 
Bà us understood it, Liberty, civil and religious, in 
the fullest and noblest sense of the word! 


[For Tsz borx. | 
CHBISTIANITY AND FEEEDONM. 


To Tue EDITOR or TAE ÍNDEX: 


Dear Sir,—I thank you for the hearing given to 
my letter. It is evident that we have not yet fully 
developed the question between us. I recognize in 
— an honest conviction, nor can I claim anything 
ens for myself; yet, if you are right, my position ia 
untenable, and mice versa, Let us then work out the 
question thoroughly in the name of that truth which 
ig above us both, and which it is not for us to make, 
or choose, but with single minds to recognize. 

First, then, let us take account of our agreements 
and diflerences, that we may not argue at hazard, but 
narrow the question between us down to ity real cen- 
tre, and there grapple with it. We , first, in our 
conviction of the right of tbe private Judgment ; 
second, that the ultimate standard of belief, sclentific 
or religious, iu the truth as it is, or Nature, if you like 
using the word pio sensu tu cover net alone physica 
phenomena, but all rea) existence; that Christianity 
and Jesus are to be judged on their intrinsic merits, 
from any claim set up by unybody for them. 

hene, as I gather from your article, are your princi- 
ciples and method. They are exactly míne, nor can 
you be more thoroughly convinced of their truth 
— T am. They lie at che foundation of my posi- 

on, 

We evidently differ in the meaning we attach to 
the words “authority” and “master.” t me explain 
what I mean by these words, By "authority" In re- 
ligion, I mean tbat inward power and Influence 
arising from the actual possession of superior know- 
ledge, insight, or goodness, analogous to what you 
recognize asa just "authority" in the department of 
science. I recognize it every where in life, In science, 
art, religion, and everything else, and when you say 
It does not exist in religion, it seems to me you draw 
an arbitrary linc, à line not found in Nature. Au- 
Hog ia indeed a morally neutral word, meaning 
any kind of dominion, just or unjust, I used it in ita 
good sensa, specifically, of the authority of the "com- 

tent witness," There ia an unjust authority in re- 

igion, as you show there ls in sclence,—an authority 


í r 


THE INDBX. 


not founded on Nature and intrinsia merit, but wilful, | Do I understand you to aay in your article that It is 
overbearing, arbitrary, fictitious, attempting to over: | of little interest PA you — he be so or no? Of 


awe and overrule the private judgment, That is a 
constant danger to be rre against most jealously 
in every department of life, science, religion, and the 
rest. I claim is, that there is in religion also, 
as in aclence, the just authority. If not, what do you 
all that power and influence which wiser and holler 
men than we are exercise upon us? I care little what 
you call it, and I should be glad to gets more def- 
mite word than authority; but I say there la such a 
thing, and I don't think you can deny it, and as it is 
a part of Nature, you have no right to ignore it. As 
to the limit of the authority which I recognize In 
Jesus, you seem in doubt of my meaning. I do not 
recognize absolute infallibility or absolnte moral per- 
fection in him. These attributes, it seems to me, be- 
long to God alone, and the Jesus whose authority 
1 recognize is a man of flesh and blood, living In 
Palestine, about nineteen centuries ago. The au- 
thority I recognize io bim is the inward power and 


amatterof little importance to you or to mankind, 
who is the holiest of its members, who has the divin- 
est character, when all maokind ls one, and the act- 
ual —— of any vision of the truth or excellence 
of character by any one man places that truth or ex 

celienee within the aspiration and possible reach of 
eyery man within its influence? I think you do not 
mean that. I do not see how you can rightly ignore 
such a mighty question. Secondly, I affirm that the 
just consequence of this fact about Jesus, namely, 
that of all mankind known to us he is the supreme 
man in our supremo interest—I affirm that that 
fact rightly places him in a relation of the deepest 
and moat vital inward influence with regard to ua, 
2 fruit in our personal hearts, and in the public 
heart, in our personal conduct, and in public inatitu- 
tions. Recognizing the mighty importance of this 
Influence is what I mean when [ profess, and feel my- 
self bound to profess, my allegiance to Christianity 


influence justly exercised over our spirits by his | and to Jesus. 


spirit, by virtue of its intrinsic excellence. My mind 
freely exercised declares it to be the truth that he is 
the holiest of all mankind known to me, and, as hu- 
manity is one, and the human heart one, that there- 
fore his inward influence over my heart is by right 
superior to that of any other human being known ta 
me, That Is what 1 mean when [call him, not ex- 
actly as you quoted it, the "supreme master" in reli- 
gion, but, as my letter had it, “humanly speaking, 
and within the range of my knowledge, the supreme 
master in religion." Thus the influence which I 
recognize in Jesus is not an imposed nuthority, over- 
ruling the personal Judgment and conscience, but & 
freely recognized authority, springing from the con- 
sent and adhesion of my conscience, not opposed to 
my freedom, but froving out of the exercise of my 
freedom, and itself a part of my freedom. Mr. Pot- 
ter, in his "New Protestantism," recognizes this dis- 
tinction between an overruling and a freely recog- 
nized authority a you do in your article. Thus 
believe in the earth's motion on the authority of 
astronomers, with Galileo in this 
thoir head, My faith in the doctrine of the earth's 
motion i» perfect. I cannot shake it if I try; yet I 
have never demoustrated the matter, nor do I know 
how to do so. This authority is indeed subject 
always to the ultimate atandard, the truth of Nature, 
yet it is a real power and Influence, But does this 
authority limit my freedom? No, lt increases it. By 
enlarging my knowledge of the truth, it gives Just ao 
much freer acope to my nature—it la itself a source 
of freedom. 

Ja the authority of Jesus, then, the same 23 that of 
Galileo? No, the anslogy is suggestive, but not ade- 
quate, The authority of Jesus is like that of Galileo 
in its being a freely recognized and not an imposed 
authority, and therefore not incompatible with free- 
dom, but the source of a larger freedom ; but it dif- 
fers from that of Galileo hy all tho difference betwoen 
astronomy and religion, between earth, sun and stars, 
aud man, eternity and God. We revere and love Je- 
sus, and give him of all men the highest place, and 
his influence i» of all human influences most power- 
ful with us, because religion ls the central and con- 
trolling power of the human heart, ia the heart itself 
Án ita supreme relations, and the truths of religlon 
bear, of all truths, the inlghtlest and most manifold 
results, both personally in our life and conduct, and 
pablicly in buman Institutions. And religious faith 

personal and indivisible, It cannot be patched up, 
a piece Irom here and a plece from there; it s the 
7 personal spirit itself, one and indivisible; and 
while the highest faith may subordinate to itself all 
fessor faitha, doctrines, and systems, it can never be 
subordinated to them, and therefore Christianity, In 
ita essence, x. 4. the personality of Jesus, can never be 
superseded by any patchwork of other faiths. If su- 
perseded at all, It must be fulfilled by n higher faith, 
originating humanly in a personality superior to that 
of Jesus. All human religions bave a human aa well 
asa divine origin. Some religion is indeed natural to 
all men, but the best religion la natural only to the 
best man; the best religion is the best inan in his su- 
pum relations; yel as humanity is one, his religion 

not his alone, but the common heritage of all bis 
fellow-men within hia influence, ; 

With the word "master," you evidently counect 
base and slavish associations. It has to me, on the 
«ontrary, the most free, tender, and helpful associa- 


tions. Those I count my maatere, among ur frienda | (Government there, however much t 


and fellow-men, who, possessing some excellence not 
granted in like measure to me, havo sbared it with 
me, have mised me by thelr knowledgo or goodness 
‘to a larger freedom. Whoever gives me & thought, 
or truth, or inspiration, Hr OW just so much the 

scope of my nature, and in proportion as I re- 
ceive the influence of his goodness, do I Increase In 


ticular point at | not found in Nature, point it out to me, for 


If, then, you admit Jesus to be the boliest man 
known to you, do yon deny the second point, the 
consequence? I have to be brief, and if you will say 
just where you differ from me, I shall be glad to sift 
that point thoroughly with you. 

To sum up, then;—in religion, I affirm the Indi- 
vidual centre to be the personal conscience, the hū- 
man centre to be Jesus Chriat, the divine centre to be 
God; and in tho harmony of our Individual, Chriat- 
lan, and divine life lies the highest religious life 
within our reach, Our religioua life le onriched, in- 
deed, by the Ilſe of sl) men whose influence for good 
reaches us, but among these Jesus is supreme, and, 
if we leave bim out, we leave out the centre of hu- 
manity, as fur as known, 

This position i» one of alleglance both to Christ- 
lanity and Freedom. I think it ia the position held, 
consciously or 8 by a great many Uuita- 
rians, both of the clergy an lalty, and by very man 
others; but I can of course only affirm it with full 
responsibility for myself. If there is anythin 2 It 

va 
but little respect for Ii as my own opinion ; but as ex- 
PM what seems to me to be the truth of Nature, 

cannot but yield it my entire allegiance, 
Yours truly, 
Fuancum T, WAsHBURN. 


Mitton, Mass., Jan. 1, 1872. 


London has had another Asiatic sensation, The 
Pagans are taking sweet revenge on their Chrlatian 
benefactors by sending competent and cultivated men 
to tell chem what the precise condition of Payandom 
is. And the storytellers open one set of eyes to acul- 
turo and dignity and ability they were not prepared 
to see, while the story opens another set of eyes to nu 
Interior view of life in the East, which fills them with 
Interest and wonder. The last affair of this sort was 
the lecture of Byed—which ia a title equivalent to 
Baron—Ameer Ali, a young Muesulman, who lectur- 
ed on Mohammedanism in India, giving a very com- 
plete and bighly interesting account of the relations 
of the Mohammedans to the Hindus, of which they 
were once masters but are now yoke-fellows under 
British rule. Two hundred years have not amalgam- 
ated the two races, nor blended the two religions, 
The Mobammedans of India are divided into two 
great sects differing not on doctrine, bat on legal 
mattere—the Soonites and the Shuites, which are 
further aubdivided. The leading tendency among 
Mussulmans is to rationalism, and al! secta would be 
satisfied if the ethical portions of the Koran were 
taught in their schools. Syed All warmly denied the 
charge to which the recent assassination of Jadge 
Norman had given rise, that Talam ie a religion of ag- 

sion, teaching the duty of war on other religions. 

Ga the contrary, it is religion of peace. It Is & strict 
doctrine of Ialam that every Mussulman must be 1oy- 
al to a wevereignty whose protection he has in any 
case accepted, except in extreme cases of oppreaslon 
to hia religion. Islam denounces resort to arms 
nat a de fucto government in any cise short of 

a prohibition of their religious observances; and lo 
that case the oppressed nre Instructed to emigrate, un- 
less they bave atrong chances ef success. The 
Moors acted on this principle when they left Spain. 
There is no Me UE dream whatever among the 
Mohammedans of India of avenbroying the English 
ey may — 

eved by lis policy in some respecte—with the sin- 
pa A G sect of extremely Dem 
fanatics n Lower Bengal, whom the leading Moham- 
medana have been foremost in denouncing, The 
speaker was earnest, graceful and pursuasive, and 
the discussion that followed Jed not a few to reflect 
on the folly of trying to plant ne ay Orthodox 

Ape. 


freedom, and so the Influence of Jesus in my soul ls | ('hrisusnity in Hindustan.— Golden í 


d mind thu very source itself of my highest freo- 
m. 

As to the words " authority“ and “ master,” how- 
ever, I set very little by them. I am very willing to 
waive them, and should like to find better words. I 
only want to make 8 the existing fact, nama- 
ly, the relation subsisting, and as I think rightly, be- 
tween Jesus and certain of us among his disciples. 
If I do not make that existing fact plain, it is for na 
lack of good will, but from the difficulty of the sub- 


Let me, then, re state my Mlon. First, my 
mind declares It to be the truth that, of all humanity 
within the range of my vision, Jesus is the holiest 

won, the supreme man iu religion. Do you deny 

hat? If 80, I ask you, again, to show ua hls superlor. 
Can you ignore the question, whother he be soor uo? 


A YOUNG POSITIVIST. 


[Prom the London Punch of December 80.) 


Parsox.—' What's a mirucle ?" 

Bov.—"Dunno." 

Faso Well. if the sun were to shine in the 
middle of the night, what should you say It was? 

Bor.—"The moon.” 

Parson.—"But if you were told it was the sun, 
ree — e say Ít was" 

y.—"À lle." 

Pan,. I don't tell lies Bappose T told you it 
was the zun; what would you may then P 

Bor.—"That yer waan't sober. 


| 


ev 


——— 
Poices from the People. 


[exThACTs FROM LETTERS) 

——" Brought up at the feet of Orthodoxy, so call- 
ed, lf vot a come-outer, a step-outer for more than 
sixty years, as I should be for sixty ages, under like 
circumstances, I have hardly read of such a strength- 
ening plaster as your good Inpex, for myself. Tbe 
mistaken opinion, on part of the Church now ex- 
tensively and honestly entertained, that the (ruths of 
the Bible are rejected by all who refuse to accept fts 
errors, Will necessarily, for a time, compel you to oc- 
cupy the position of those who huve to say—' We have 

iped unto you and ye have not danced.’ But it cn 
hardly be said in this day of free schoola, freo u 
and free press—' Tha world has grown wicked.’ It 
wags, it moves, it advances! The blacks are already 
emancipated; and it la time the whites should be," 


—— "There have been times during the past year, 
when It bas seemed to me that I could not koep to 
myself my enjoyment and appreciation of certain ar 
ticles in your paper, and the thought suggested by 
them. en I would begin a letter to you, but |; 
of strength and time, ete., would prevent its comple- 
tion, aud so you have not known how gruteſul one 
lovely Free Religionist has felt toward you, and how 
much good Tux INonx has done her, even though 
she could not conimunicate the treasurea received to 
those about her, save by transmutation. [ have en- 
joyed the recent articles on Free Churches, exceed- 
ngly, and wich there might be a Radical Club bere; 
but Mr, —— says there ia not sufficient material fom 
one, 


——"I attended some of the mectings of the Free 
— pem Association recently held in thla city, and 
would have been present at them all if business was 
less exacting. On leaving the room one evening, I 
received s number of your paper. Being Orthodox,“ 
I do not care to subscribe just now; and being in 
very ‘so s circumstances, Í cannot afford to send 

‘on a full subscription for past numbers. But if ne 

ve any surplus copies of the numbers publia 

this year, I should like to know what you can afford 
to sell me a set for. I liked s great deal (not all 
though) of the articles in Ture Inpex.” 


—* You will please find enclosed two dollara for 
Tae INDEX, which suita my taste better than any lib. 
eral paper io the United States. You can court up. 
on me as a permanent subscriber, as long ns you are 
the editor. Tux IxpEx is well calculated to acatter 
the clouds of superstition that have &o long made the 
world dark and gloomy, So soon as we get sufficient 
strength here, we shall start a Radical Club, We 
have plenty of material here now; but too many have 
the bad habits of Christians, and therefore think more 
ofa few dollars and cents than of their soul's free- 
dom." 


——" Through the kindness of a friend I bave been 
favored with the perusal of two numbers of THE In. 
pex lam very much pleased with the spirit and 
matter of the r. We are band and heart with 
you for freedom—freedom from every enslavement 
—4 free social system, « free religion, and a free state. 
All who have felt the galling chains of slavery know 
thelr depressing influence, and each has his appro- 


riato field of labor, Let not the head say unto the 
Fand. we have no need of you; for there is work 
for all.“ 


——"I have read with much satisfaction Tux Ix- 
pex from its birth, and wish to continue It the 
remainder of my time, which i» drawing to a close. 
I have not seen anything during my time that meota 
my views until I got Tiik {xpex. I am now sixty- 
seven years of age. Shall end oh Tur INpEx pes X 
rightor wrong. The hereafwr partis not my buai- 
ness, eluc Nature would have given me thet know- 
ledge. Enclosed find five dollars." 


— 


—*I ain not in sympathy, however, with your 
interpretation of Christianity, but I am not at all 
alarmed by it; for I do not think a few discussions 
of the truth will ever injure it iu the least. T believe 
however, that it js not what you think or what 1 
think about Christ and his kingdom that will frea 
this world from sin, bnt an earnest effort on our part 
to lead men to do the work necessary to gain en en- 
trance there.“ 


— 


—" You may set mo down us a Free Rel 
Spiritualiat. As auch, I can and do feel that 1 am 
with you heart und zonl in your noble efforts to free 
man from popular, but nevertheless lamentahle 
Slavery. I was delighted with your article on Free 
Religion compared with Spiritualism, I have passed 
the paper around until I have lost track al ii. Can 
you send me another one * 


— 


——""T rejoice that one voice le heard crying in the 
Ems dogmatism, that religion is free, and sot 
only free, but natural—capable of cultivation as ia 
mathematics or muslc—sometbing that gives not 
length alone to countenance and character, but 
breadth and ape yid May your subscriptien liat 
increase, to the end that your paper may double i 
present. dimensions." 


Portry, 
[For Tae Innzx.) 


RING OUT, YE BELLS! 


— 


Bing ont, sweet belle of Freedom, ring! 
Ring ont again your londest peal; 
Ring out as ln the past ye rang, 
Whon traliers made our coaniry reel: 
Ring oat o'er all thie cherished land, 
That men are plotting to o'erthrow 
The rights for which eur fathers bled; 
Ring out each freemap's anawer—No! 


Our fatbers guarded well man's rights. 
That mind aod conscience might be free; 
For eighty years we've sacred kept 
Our heritage of liberty. 
Now shall we let these bigota dare 
That Bill of Rights (o oot aside, 
And turn into à alaviah creed 
That grand old platform, broad and wide? 


Shall church and state again unite 
To bind the consciencee of men? 
In this fair land of Freedom's home, 
Sha!) freemen, cowering, cry smon? 
Never! Riog out the anawer—No! 
Yo bells of Freedom, o'er and o'er; 
Ring out as when Fort Sumter fell! 
Ring out a peni from shore to shore! 
D. K. Bourse. 
Laza Crrr, Mino., Jan. 18, 1873, 


——— 


The 3udex. 


MARCH 2, 1872. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


CarrrAL $100,000. Buangxs Bach $100, 


aro solicited from all frien 
BUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK., 
xD on last page, Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
Taomss Momronn,Now Harmony, Ind., One 1 10⁰ 
D. Ayus In., Brooklyn, Nov. M m 100 
Mas. L. E. Bibu Evenevlilo, Ind., jed * 100 
— — dance, o^ e 0 es 
— a 

3. T. Bxápr, Sabel, Kan, ™ “ wW 
—, Northampton, Mass. 4b 100 
Max Pront, Cineinnatl, O., n bed 100 
o—_—, Boston, Mass. ** 100 
H. Hersnmann, Toledo, " bed " 100 
C. Forson, Zauewfleld, O., “ 12 100 
B.C. Basrman, Palmyra, Mo., M a 100 
J. O. MaxTIN, Indlanapolls, Ind, 90 xi 100 
L. T. Iyxs, Detroit, Mich, ^" * 100 
X.W,.MzppavoH,  '' ^ 0 N 200 
A. Fozsom, Boston, Mass, “ » $00 
W. F. Hxixza, Dayton, On m " 20 
Bima Cour. Buep'n Bridge, N. T., One © 100 
Samvuat COLT, " iN * ot 100 
Caautea Nasa, Worcester, Mass, Two » 200 
—. Hornelleville, N. I., One * 100 
B. F. WoopARD, Osborn, U., Two os w0 
B. A. Mitta, MI. Carroll, III. Ono as 100 
J. W. BARTLETT, ver, „Ma  * " 100 
B ^ Taylor's Falls, Minn. “ e wo 
53,000 


— eo — 


The following paragraph from the Boston Watch- 
man and Naſtector, a Baptist paper of very wide cir- 
calation in New England, ia slightly astounding :— 

“Lawns which we would keep in the beet condi- 
tion arc very frequently mown; the grass has scarcely 
any respite from the scythe, Out in the meadows 
there ia no such repeated cutting; they are mown 
but once or twice ln the year. Even thus the neurer 
we are to God, and the more regard he hna for us, 
the moro frequent will be our adversities. To be 
very dear to involves no amal) degree of chas- 
tsement.” 

Lawna are kept thua closely cropped for the plens- 

ure of the owners, not for the benefit of the grass, 
The grass itself is best cared for by Nature, which 
has no need of croquet-grounds, and no particular 
anxiety for bay. The simile makes out God to be as 
disinterested in the matter as the Fiji savages who 
fatten missionaries for the sake of their sirloins. 
"The moral it will suggest to most minda is that 
God is as dangerous as the small-pox, and that the 
“nearer” and “dearer” we are to him, zo much the 
worse for us. Does the sweet, simple Wautchman 
think that such doctrine will allure souls to God? 
Tt will make them take to their heels at the bare 
mention of his name, If these are the joys of “com- 
ing to God," the unsophisticated will'prefer to "go 
to grana" —provided it be "out In the meadows.” 


MORE PETITIONS. 


— 


The following liste of signatures to the Counter-Peti- 
tion have been received since our last issue:— 

Mr. Alfred Taylor, Topeka, Kan., sends one hun- 
dred and seventy-five names; Mr. E. F. Dinsmore, 
New York City, fourteen; Mr. T. H. Callahan, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. twenty-three; Mr. 8. G. Morgan, New 
Bedford, Mass., fourteen; Mr. E. I. Stewart, Orion, 
Wia., aixty-ſour; Mr. H. A. Dean, Dubuque, Iowa, 
thirty-three; Mr. J. W. Fowler, Toulon, III., forty- 
four; Mr. A. Strong, Oberlin, O., one hundred and 
three; Mr. E. C. Webster, La Balle, Ill, one hundred 
and twenty-seven; Mr. E. R. Brown, Elmwood, III. 
sixty; Mr. J. Miller, New Philadelphia, O., sixty- 
four; Mr. &. F. Woodward, Osborn, O., one hundred 
and sixty-three; Mr. S. M. Barnes, Paulding, O., fifty- 
three; Mrs, H. W. Besch, Antrim City, Mich., twenty- 
two; Mr. S. A. Dunwell, Plainwell, Mich., forty-nine; 
Mr. Anton Blank, Sank City, Wis., twenty-nine; Mr. 
G. A. Dennison, Springfield, Mo., thirty-one; Mr. W. 
B. Wright, Boston, Mass., twenty-four ; Mr. Chaa. Col- 
lins, Northumberland, Pa., eighty-nine; Mr. T. P. Me- 
Wain, Monroe, Mich., sixty-one; Mr. Chas. T. Fow- 
ler, Northbridge, Mass., fifteen; Mr. G. B. Gill, Coal 
Creek, Iowa, thirty; Mr. C. M. Nye, Cleveland, O., 
one hundred; Mr. W. A. Walton, Ipewich, Mass., 
twenty-one; Mr. L. B. Wells, Hartford, Mich., sixty- 
six; Mr. W. Gibson, Newville, Ind, seventy-two; 
Mr. R. F. Townsend, Tipton, Iowa, twenty-four; Mr. 
John Warr, Chicago, Il., forty-four; Mr. J. F. Her- 
tel, Half Day, Ill, forty-four; Dr. A. W. Flowers, 
Allegan, Mich., forty-one; Mr. Geo, Lynn, Lockport, 
III., twenty-five; Mr. J. Satterthwait, Lima, O., one 
hundred and two; Mr. C. W. Gemer, Meadville, Pa., 
twelve (out of twenty students in the Unitarian Theo- 
logical School); Mr. C. B. Eells, Toledo, O., eighty ; 
Mr, M. P. Barber, Pleasaptville, Pa., one hundred and 
twenty-nine; Mr. J. W. Bird, Fairmont, Minn,, twen- 
ty-eeven ; , Forest Home, Mich., forty-six ; Mias 
Maris Lesley. Berlin Heightr, O., seventy-four; Mr. 
W. F. Freeman, Stockton, Cal., one hundred and forty- 
nine; Miss Lizzie Emerson, Dover, N. H., six ; Mr. 
R. H. Ranney, Boston, Mass, eleven; Mr. 8. H. Ro- 


per, Boston, Mass, two hundred and fourteen; Mr, i 


John Swank, Findlay, O., seventy-two; Mr. L. Par- 
sons, Russia Township, O., thirty-four; Mr. Peter 
Mumford, , twenty; Mr. Alex. Cole, Buffalo, 
N. Y., eighty-two; Mr. Geo, H, Foster, Boaton, Mass., 
two hundred and eight; Mr. N, Littlefield, Haver- 
hill, Mass., thirty-three; Mr. J. M, Hawley, Catawis- 
sa, Pe., one hundred and eight; Mr. Wm. Fish, La 
Grange, Ind., two hundred and eleven; Mr. Geo. 
Bmith, Springfield, Ind., sixty-one; Mr. Levi Lewis, 
Bedford, Mich., sixty-nine; Misa Mary F. Cox, 
forty-two; ; Toledo, O., sixty-one. 

The lists of signatures thus far acknowledged in TRE 
Inpex, together with the list of aingle names not 
published, amount already to over FrrrEEN Tuov- 
BAND; and this is but the beginning of the work. We 
have been obliged to reprint the INDEX EXTRA con- 
taining the Counter-Petition, so great has been the de- 
mand for it; and we have now Fifteen Hundred copies 
of it on hand, which will be cheerfully distributed 
aniong those who will interest themselves in obtaining 
signatures. Hundreds of these Extras ure now in 
active circulation throughout the conntry, and we trust 
we shall be obliged to print atil) another edition, Let 
each one be returned with at least a hundred names 
altached, 

The editors of both the Boston Investigator nnd the 
Chicago Present Age have generously promised to for- 
ward to Tae Ixprx the lists which they are also col- 
lecting, in order that the united protest against the at- 
tempted subversion of religious liberty in thia country 
may swell to coloeso] proportions. We consider their 
course in this matter to be as wise as it is noble. There 
have been already a number of amall petitions sent 
in hastily and prematurely to Congress; but they have 
scarcely been noticed because of their smallness, Let 
us learn by experience. Concentration is the se- 
cret of power. The liberals of this country would not 
be so utterly defeated as they are in every open conflict 
with Orthodoxy, if they once learned to economize 
their power by combination of effort, instead of fritter- 
ing it away in a stupid jealousy of co-operation, To 
make our protest effective, we must make it vast, And 
this is precisely what we seek to make it, 

In answer to inquiries concerning our plan, we would 
ray that, innamuch ss the real danger in this infamous 
Christian Amendment movement is not immediate, 
but lies rather in the certainty that the agitation it hus 


es TEE INDEX- 


begun will sooner or Ister heat again the cooling intol- 
erance of the Orthodox sects, there is time enough be- 
fore us to work in, Push the Counter-Petitions til the 
million names are secured. We mean just what we ay. 
The task is great; but it can be performed, if begun at 
once, and carried op with indomitable will. There 
is no need of presenting the remonatrance yet. We 
can wisely wait, if we work meanwhile, Let ua dare to 
be ambitione in our aim, and aet it high. The moral 
influence of auch a remonstrance as we propose will be 
vast indeed; it ia a prize worth toiling for by every one 
who loves the liberal cause. Our plan is simply to 
work, work, WORK, till we win this prize. The blind 
see no danger ahead. But it is the prerogative of intel- 
ligence to discern the beginnings of evil, and the mark 
of wisdom io crush the serpent's egg. Keep the ball 
rolling. then, Circulate the petitions. Do not grow 
weary, or suffer the apathy of others to quench your 
own earnestnesa, Do your part in the great work, and 
find your reward in the cousciousness of duty done. 
— — 


“CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM.” 


On a previous page will be found a straightforward 
and manly article by Rey. Francia T. Washburn. It 
would have been published many weeks ngo, had it not 
been for the impossibility of finding room in our onl- 
umns for all the matter vent to us for publication. We 
cannot now make # long reply, but will briefly jot down 
a few pointa that seem moet important, 

1. Inasmuch as Mr. Washburn explicitly disclaims 
attributing to Jesus any "absolute infallibility” or "ab- 
solute moral perfection," very little need be asid about 
his "authority." That is, the sayings and doings of 
Jeaus are to be as freely criticised as those of any other 
person; and he cannot be regarded as a “competent 
witnema" above priticiam. Many of his recorded ssy- 
ings we believe to be untrue; and some of hia recorded 
doings we believe to be wrong. If Mr. Washburn ad- 
mits thia, he throwe away the "authority" of Jesus as 
completely as we do, so far as the ordinary theological 
meaning of the word is concerned , and we see no dif- 
ference of kind, therefore, between the "authority" of 
Jesus and that of Galileo. By Mr. Washburu's own 
admissions, nó immunity from intellectual or moral 
mistakes can be sacribed to either. 

2. We know nothing whatever of any “supreme man 
in religion; nor do we see what the phrase is intended 
to mean. Itis certainly a strange assumption to de- 
clare positively that Jesus hae had no "superior" 
among the thousands of millions of human beings of 
whom nothing whatever is now known, Nor should 
we aee any value in the fact, if it could be established. 
We should simply say—“ What of it?“ The religion 
we live by haa nothing to do with any individual, It 
cannot be connected with any " personality." It con- 
cerns ideas, not persons, whether " superior” or other- 
wise. 

Moreover, we reqnire proof that Jesusia “ the holiest- 
man known to us.” Such random assertiona are nob 
the product of knowledge, but of dogmatism. Noman 
is wholly known to ua; and very little is known of Je- 
sus. Who is the holiest man?”—ia s question as im- 
possible to be answered as the question — Who was the 
firat man?” And it is alao as unimportant, The ideal 
of perfect holiness can be found in no individual, It 
haa never been incarnated. It is che inspiration of our 
future, not a memory of our past, 

3. Mr. Washburn holds that Jesua is the “ centre of 
humanity ;" and that his own “ position is one of alle- 
giance both to Christianity and Freedom.” It is ex- 
actly here that we differ from him. Humanity has no 
centre. Each soul should find its centre in itself. 
Whoever revolves like a satellite about Jesus or any 
other person, sacrifices hia freedom, Mr. Washburn’s 
distinction between the “individual centre” and the 
* human centre“ is a pure illusion, if we understand 
him. It is only a crude form of the early Christian 
person-woreliip which, logically developed, culminated 
in Roman Catholicism, Pure Christianity finds its 
individual, its Lumen, and ita divine centres all uni- 
fied in the Christ, Pure Freedom finds them all 
unified in the private soul, as a focalization of the 
Universal Life. Mr. Washburn’s position is one of 
mixed “allegiance,” neither wholly Christian nor 
wholly free, but partly both, Uniterianiam can never 
escape this internal discord. It i» only a compromise- 
between incompatibles, Like Milo, the ancient ath- 
lete of Crotona, it is caught by the hands in the split. 
trunk of the great tree of Christianity, and shudder- 
ingly waits to be devoured by the “wild beast" of 
Free Religion. 
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ROME OB REASON,- WHICH! 


A liberal-minded man of large experience recently 
gaid that the objective point at which religious re- 
formera should alm their blows is the doctrine of In- 
fallibility,—the doctrine that there is any infallible 
guide within human reach, whether it be supposed 
to be embodied in à Pope, a book, or a church. And 
thie belief—the belief that there is, somewhere, a bu- 
man representative of the Absolute Right invested 
with authority to overrule the dictates of individual 
reason and conscience—is certainly the root of the 
prevailing ecclesiastical dogmatism and superstition. 
The simplest and moat logical form of the doctrine 
of Infallibility is that held by the Church of Rome; 
and perhaps the recent declaration of the Infallibility 
of the Pope is the most logical shape into which that 
church conld put its belief—though It may seem to 
many plaln, common sense people like a reductio ad 
absurdum, It iaof tbe Roman Catholic Church and 
Its claims, and of the relation of its claims to Ameri- 
can inatitutlons, that I wish to speak in this article. 


We in this country, removed several thousand 
miles from Rome and having had heretofore only a 
ama]! and uninfluentlal percentage of Catholica in 
our population, are Hable to underestimate the power 
of the Romish Church. We are apt to think its long 
and tenacious hold of power nearer ita end than there 
la any good reason for believing. We forget that in 
the censua of the world the Catholics are reckoned at 
nearly double the whole number of Protestants, 
Nor do we sufficiently consider what an advantage 
the Church of Rome has over Protestantism by rea- 
son of its unity under one head and its perfect organ- 
ization in one ecclesiastical systemen advantage 
which ls by no means counterbalanced, as at first 
aight it might seem, by the superior enterprise and 
wealth of Protestant nations, since enterprise and 
wealth in Protestant countries are more secular and 
less readily drawn into the service of religion than in 
Catholic countries, It is to be hoped, indeed, that 
the new German protest against the doctrine of Pa- 
pal Infallibility will prove another wedge of division 
in the Romish Church. But for the present that 
movement is only local and pertial; and even if it 
amounts to a practical secession of a part of the Ger- 
man churches, the great body of the Catholic Church 
will not be disturbed by it fora long time to come. 
Making all allowance for difference of opinion and 
policy among the bishops and Jearned men of the 
Catholic Church, that church stil] has over Protest- 
antiam the immense advantage of unity, of numbers, 
of ecclealastical prestige, of organization, of ma- 
chinery, of facility in commanding and applying ite 
resources, and of devotion to a single purpose,—that 
purpose being not so much the conversion of people 
to this or that doctrinal belief (a process which im- 
plies some dangerous exercise of the intellect) as the 
simple extension of its ecclesiastical sway. 

Tn ita conflict with Catholicism the sole advantage 
which Protestantism has over its antagonist is thal 
ita principe is more in accordance with the apiri: and 
progressive tendencies of thc age than 1s tlie funds- 
mental principle of Catholicism. And when I say 
this I say it with the implication that the central, vi- 
tal principle of Protestantism ia not the assertion of 
some other form of infallibie authority, but the asser. 
tion of the right of private judgment, It is this recog- 
nition of the claims of reason (though the recognition 
has been imperfectly developed in practice) that haa 
given to Protestantism all its real life and power. 
And looking at these two great divisions of tho Christ- 
ian Church in respect to their influence in the world 
to-day, this advantage of possessing a principle more 
in harmony with modern thought is all that can be 
claimed for Protestantiam over Romanlsm after three 
cenluries of existence. As an organized ecclesiastl- 
cism, the Romlah Church is still the mightier power 
of the two. Whenever a new country Is to be colo- 
nized or to be civilized, its missionary machinery, 
fixed yet elastic, is ready to be applied. Wherever a 
city ia likely to epring up, It has & sagacious agent on 
the spot to mark the site of a future church. What- 
ever ecclesiastical work la to be done, the men and 
the money are always forthcoming to do it. The 
Papacy has eyes |n every corner of tho earth, and 
mlascs no opportunity for aggravdizement. As soon 
as China ia reopened to foreigners, its priests are at 
the ports ready to stepon shore, baving in their 
pockets title-deeds of property which ploneer mis- 
sionarles had acquired In the country centuries ago. 
The property in ihe Interval may have many times 
Changed handa, but tbe deeds had been carefully pre- 


served in the Vatican at Rome, awalung the future. 
As soon as the shackles of slavery ure removed from 
the negroes in our Southern Statea, Catholic priests 
spring up there as if by magic to entice the new- born 
freeman into the inviting shelter of the great church, 
which at least has this merit, that it knows no dis- 
tinction of race or color. In the Propaganda at 
Rome colored boy? have been for some time in. pro- 
cess of education for the priesthood, and it would 
now seom as if with foresight of this exigency. Thus 
do the sagacity and power of the Catholic Church 
extend around the globe. Its machinery Is always 
ready to be put into motion, 

And we in this country are beginning to feel this 
power of Catholicism ín our civil and social life. 
The rapid increase of the Roman Catholic population 
in the United States In the last twenty-five years— 
the increase having been at a rate nearly double that 
of any other sect—has precipitated upon us some mo- 
mentoua political and social problems. In our larger 
cities these problems are already demanding practi- 
cal solution. The principle of the Roman Catholic 


' Church is deapotiem,—the utter subordination and 


subjection of the individual to the will of the church. 
Hence when it comes into contact with fre» forms of 
government and is strong enough to manifest its 
power, it is inevitable that friction should ensue, 
We in this land of all lands are believers in progress, 
in freedom, in the rights of Individuals as against the 
claims of institutions, in the opportunity of the Indi- 
vidual to secure whatevor culture be can and make 
his own career in life. But to none of these things 
does the genuine Roman Catholic assent. We are 
believers In individus! independence and self-govern- 
ment. The Catholic, if logical, is a monarchist. 
The American tradition is that people should think 
for themselves, The Catholic tradition is that poo- 
ple should be treated as children and surrender them- 
selves implicitly to the guidance of the church, Said 
a Protestant lady, who had been attracted to the 
Romish church, to one of {ts bistiops,—"I want to 
join the church, but I cannot convince my judgment 
of ita claima.” Tho bishop replied, “The church 
does not ask for the conviction of your judgment, but 
for the submission of your, will.”  Submistireness to 
tts authority, —that is the fundamental principle and 
claim of the Catholic Church. It is the supreme cul- 
mination and embodiment of the principle of au- 
thority in religion, as vested in some external repre- 
sentative rather than in the individual soul. 


The Church of Rome haa some great merits; it 
has done some good work in history. But none of 
{ts merits can counterbalance the danger that springs 
from the falsity of ita fundamental principle. And 
the only way effectually to meet this principle and 
overcome it, is to proclaim its logical opposite and 
to follow it boldly to all ita results; to declare anew 
and in full the old Protestant principle of the right 
of private judgment — which the Reformation of Lu- 
ther and Calvin proclaimed, but did not consistently 
carry out to all Its legitimate conclusions. Here are 
the two principles which are contending for mastery 
In the civilized world today, the principle, on the 
one hand, of external religious authority, of ecclesi- 
astical sovereignty and despotism; and, on the other 
hand, the principle of religious freedom and spiritual 
independence, 

The first of these principles makes the mass of 
mankind depend for their religion on what is told 
them by a priest or through a book, The second re- 
gards the soul 07 every human being as in vital con- 
tact with the cternal source of Truth and Right, and 
as receiving thence directly the primary elementa of 
faith and moral life. The one says,—Here is an In- 
fallible rule of belief and duty ready-made for all 
time, to which human beings have only to square 
their opiniona and conduct in order to be safe for- 
ever; the other considers human beings as living or- 
ganisms, as finite incarnations of tho vital essence of 
truth and love, and as evolving beliefs and virtuea 
out of the substance of their own natures, Just as the 
plant produces from and through ite own living sub- 
atance ita beauty of blossom and wealth of fruit 
The one brings to man & completed revelation ; the 
other opens to his vision an Infinitude of truth which 
can never be wholly revealed to aay finite mind, but 
must forever draw it on into continuslly increasing 
light and assurance and joy. The one directs atten- 
tion to the places where Almighty Power is ssid 
once to have been; the other finds the Infinite One 
in the present laws of the universe and in all human 
history, In the daily suurise and the developing ses- 
sons, In the common mysteries of life and birth and 


death, and In every my of intelligence that enters a 
human mind and every throb of pure love that pul- 
sates in a human heart. The one rests on something 
that human nature has achieved In the past under 
alleged divine guidance; the other holds that human 
nature is as capacious of divine Inspiration as it ever 
was, and that infinite wisdom ia pledged for ita guid- 
ance in every age, 

Can there be any doubt which of these principles 
is the better adapted to the needa of modern civiliza- 
tion, and which of them is the more Ilkely to stand 
as the foundation of the future religion of America 
and the world? 


W. J. P. 
— — 


EDUCATION AND &ELIGION, 


When we escape from the belief in a supernatural 
origin of religious movements in the world, It ia in- 
teresting to watch their course, and see how they 
blend with and influence and are Influenced by the 
general currents of thought and feeling in every pe- 
riod. 

Recently some discussions on the aubject of Indus- 
trial schools before the Educational Committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature have eerved to show how 
the feeling about education ia changing In the same 
direction as that about religion. 

Formerly it was the opinion that the less religion 
had to do with earthly things, the better; and an ed- 
ucated man, also, was the last one to be selected for 
practical work. 

The object of education was to make gentlemen 
and ladies; of religion to form saints and hermits, 
Now, when religion ia conceived to be that spirit and 
temper of mind which will best fit ua to lead & good 
life in tbis world, education is held to mean that 
training which will best fit a man to do his work in 
the world. One speaker at the State House expresa- 
ly said :—" The object of education ia to enable va to 
get a living" Would not that have been a strange 
reason for sending a man to Oxford or Cambridge a 
hundred years ago, except it weru an ecclesiastical 
"living?" The needle and the jack-knife are now pro- 
posed as more important implements of juvenile 
training than the Westminster Catechism and the 
Ladies’ Accidence, 

Then, too, the theory of total depravity of boys is 
getting out of the school room, as that of men is get- 
ting ont of the church. The old maxim was—‘ It is 
always safe to whip a boy, for If he doesn't deserve 
it now, he will soon.“ Now grave professors and 
Normal School principals propound the theory, that 
it ia rather the school committee and the teachers 
who deserve a flagellation, for so ordering the schools 
that a boy or girl, acting according to the natural 
laws of youthful activity, must get into mischief. 

This isa very severe test of learning as well as of 
piety. It every sclentific theory has got to bo tested 
In actual life, there will be no flaws that will escape 
the searching ordeal. The poor professor who used 
bravely to stick to his theory when the experiment 
failed, saying“ Gentlemen, such and such a result 
ought to follow, but it doesn't“ — will have to find 
out the cause of his failure, aud bo sure of his results, 
whatever becomes of his theory. 

The bearings at the State House, though very des- 
ultory and unsatisfactory so far as regarded mothods- 
of instruction or plans for schools, were still very val-- 
uable as showing the earnest interest of the commu- 
nity in the subject, and an entire unanimity of feeling 
In regard to the general direction which education 
ought to take, namely, & more practical relation to 
the every-day work of life. 

And in spite of all tho wrangling of the sects, the 
same tendency is observable in the great majority of 
the churches, The Catholic priesta enforce the du- 
ties of Industry, frugality, and temperance on thelr 
flocks; and unless you unfortunately hit upon doc- 
trinal days, you may hear good statements of the Im- 
portance of a good life and of all the popular virtues 
as an accompaniment of religion, in the churches of 
every sect. 

This ls the solutlon of the question how to make 
education religious, When both education and re- 
ligion have one common end, the welfare of human - 
ity, education will become more and more religious, 


and religion more and more intolllgent. 
B. D. C, 


Virtue in the midst of vice, like the water-lily, 
converts the mud ai its roota into beauty and fra- 


granos. 
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EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICE. 


More Criricisms ON DARWIN, AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE Nrotums (D. Appleton & Co.) isa little treat- 
ise by Prof. Huxley, containing a couple of his latest 
essays. They are marked, of course, with those graces 
of style which make all his writings 80 charming as 
works of art. But the merit of hia writings is not 
chiefly literary, They are packed with thought, wit, 
and learning. The first of these two essaye contains 
a pungent criticism of St. George Mivart, whose 
"Genesis of Species” is shown to be suspiciously 
similar to the article on Darwinism in the Quarterly 
Hevici of last July. Mivart strangely maintains that 
the Evolution theory is in perfect harmony with 
Christian theology, and quotes Father Suarez, a great 
Catholic authority, to prove his point. Huxley re- 
examines the subject, and convicts Mivart of the 
grossest ignorance of Suarez’ real opinions. Rightly 
characterizing the Romao Catholic Church as “the 
greatest and most consistent of theological organiza- 
tions," he shows that Suarez held to the belief that 
the work of creation was accomplished in six natural 
days, and had no views that can be harmonized with 
the Evolutional philosophy. He says: — 

“When, Sunday after Sunday, men who proless to 
be our instructors lu righteousness read out the state- 
ment, ‘In six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is,’ in innumerable 
churches, they are either propagating what they may 
easily know, and therefore are bound to know, to be 
falsitics; or, if they use the words in some non-nata- 
ral sense, they fall below the moral standard of the 
much-abused Jesuit, ^ It [the Evolution 
theory] occupies & position of complete and irrecon- 
cilable untagonism to that rous and consistent 
enemy of the highest Intellectual, mornl, and social 
life of mankind—the Catholic Church. . . . . . 
Elijah's great question, *Will ne serve God or Basi? 
Choose ye, Is uttered audibly in the ears of every 
one of us as we come to manhood, Let every man 
who tries to answer It seriously, ask himself whether 
he can be satisfied with the Baal of uuthority, and 
with all the good things bis worshippers are prom- 
ised in this world and the next. If he can, let him, 
if he be so inclined, amuse himself with such scien- 
tific implements as authority tella him are safe, and 
will not cut his fingers; but let him not imagine he 
la, or can be, both à true son of the Church and a 
loyal soldier of science." 

It ia refreshing to read this deaorved rebuke to the 
pretence that modern science can be harmonized with 
Christian theology. The pretence is mischievous 
and demoralizing; and we welcome whatever shal! 
put the truth of facts in Its right light before the 
world.—Price 50 cents; for ealo by H. B. Stebbins, 
Toledo. 


Tha Radical for Mareh containa—Theiem, by 8. 
Longfellow; One God ; The State of Scientific Thought 
In England, by A. Jayram ; Conquest, by L. W. J.; 
Prayer by Telegraph, by M. D. Conway; Thoughts 
upon Seasoned Books, by N. R. Waters; The Ideal 
Wins All, by G. S. Burleigh; Timothy Tot, by F. G. 
Fairfield; Notes, 

A Radical Extra announces that about $7,000 out of 
the required $25,000 have heen aubecribed to the stock 
ofthe Radical Association, There is enough wealth 
ln the country in radical hands to raise the whole 
amount easily, Let it not be said that the Radical ex- 
pired from lack of goodwill. The persistent self-devo- 
tion of the editor and the great ability of the contribu- 
tors should assure {abundant support. Each share is 
$10 a year for ten years. Take one, at least. 


Subscribers who fail to recelve their papera regu- 
larly will please inquire at their post offices before 
sending here. The fault is usually In the mail. There 
can bo no mistake in the address, if the labels are 
once made correct; and subscribers should inform us 
promptly of any errors in these, All orders are attend» 
ed to ss soon as possible; but It ls unreasonable to 
expect them to be filled “by return mail" Where 
60 mach work bas to be done, each must wait hia 
tura, Often complaints are made when the next 
mail brings au apology, Especially when orders are 
vent from a distance, time la required for their execu- 
tion: and we find it necessary, in Justica to our 
excellent business agent, to ask from our friends the 
exercise of a little patience. : 


“Buddha said: ‘A man who foolishly does me 
wrong, I will return to him the protection of my 
angrudging love; the more evil comes from him, the 
more good shall go (rom mo. the fragrance of these 
good actions always redounding to me, the harm of 
the slanderer's words returning to him.“ (A Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures, by Samuel Beal, p. 193.) 


1 Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondenis must run tha risk of typograpAtcat 
arrora. The uimost care will be takan to avoid them ; bul hare- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Illagibly written articles stand a sery poor chance of 
publication. 


THE SIGN OF THE CHOSS. 


stn ges ele ap arid sanda, 
Bo rA c o 
5 

Por symboled hope, they gave the Cross. 


Opiria’ priesta aro now uñknown; 
Strange men &od goda call E bome, 
But templed wall» and shafts of stone 
Bill bear the sign of life to como. 
Their priestly rites and judgment hall 
yaw. world now sonais oure enny Grose 
et ^& KODA, great and & h 
4 rong life the sacred Crosa. 
Chaldss's mons, ere Babel rose, 
With reverent eyes the sun adored; 
His rays ecemed friends, bie shadows 
Who kept their steps or wrath ont 
The verna) cross again brought life 
To trinmpha new o'er winter's loss; 
And men, In trust thet e'er from atrite 
The good survives, adored the Cross. 


When falr Astarte held her sway, 


And men of Tyre thelr ships «ent far, 
The magnet old made clear their way, 
O'er tracklesa deeps a guiding star. 


With trusting love they dimly saw, 

Though winds might blow and wavos might toes, 
The compass told higher law, 

And men adored the saving Cross. 


On distant shores by India's set, 
Ere Aryan left bie Bactrían hoight, 
The carly race, though wild and 
Yet looked with bope for lands of liebt. 
In »haded grover and caves’ recess, 
They carved, on rocks now grown with moss, 
The glad release from life's duress, 
An symholed In the phallic Cross. 


The Aztec In the dletaut West 

Where blood like rain for 4 was poured, 
And victime new but added zost 

To love, jo hope the Cross adored, 
And Mayscs dames, wiih fervent prayer 

To shield from ain and demons grosa, 
Their prattling babes with tender care 

Safe placed eath the ehlelding Cross. 


In anclent days, ero Switzerland 
Had passed beyoud the of Bone, 
Where pile-bulit huts in lakes did stand. 
EA MES of life and hope waa known. 


When aainted Paul stood forth in Rome. 
With zealous faith in God's Just canes, 
To toll glad newn of life o come, 
For all who 0 his Fathor’s laws; 
Be told that Christ—the very God— 
All sols to eave from endless los: 
Had paid the ransom with hla blood 
By death upon the holy Cross, 


“ Balvation's plan“ and “life to eme.“ 
+ m » blood" from all our fears,— 
Were (wico-told tales to men of Home, 
Ontwors and grim with dust of years. 
All down life's stream (his sigu ha» stood 
For glad release from matter gross; 
Thong e res in martyr's blood, 
The beart aui throbs before the Cross. 


This pagan symbol yet ie dear; 
Beloved by soule ln ages peut, 
It tells of time that stiff draws near 
n winter's gloom no shadows caat; 
When Light shall rule the moral world 
And quick restore al! Nature's gloan, 
And demona dark below are hacled, 
When time shall reach ita vernal 


PosTLAXD, Me., Jan., 1872. 
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THE NECESSITY OF UNIVERSAL CONCEP- 
TIONS, 


D. D. L. 


Hammonton, New Jersey, Jan. 1, 1873, 
Mr DEAR Sm 


In the World, the other day, I was delighted to 
read your " Truths for the Times," While I cannot 
aay, with Mr. Darwin, that I “agree to almoat every 
word," yet as it is so seldom that I can find any one 
who comprehend the necesaity for universal concep- 
tions, or how much grander is the conception of the 
inherent morality of human nature than any of the 
poor míarepresentationa of the theologians, and as T 
think it but Just that those who havo risen to the 
plane of truth should know each other, and lend to 
each other the aupport of sympathy which we all so 
much need, I commence my new year by writing you 
— few lines. 

ow meto congratulate you u many of the 
statements in your Truths“ For pais 1 coe felt 
the necessity for some organized plan of action, by 
which tho results of science should be given the so- 
cla! influence which is thelr natural correlative; and 
to do this requires only that those who have arrived 
at the application of a scientific method to the study 
of lifeand its phenomena should mutually support 
each other. For myself I do not like the word re- 
ligion, It implics & recognition of something divine, 
and this we have never seen, and cannot conceive. 
Let us discard the word, aa wo do the anthropomor- 
Be conceptions which it represents. Proposition 
I cannot also accept, for I do not understand it. 
"Tho “stil amall voice of the private moul” to me 


means nothing, and further it ls as dangorous In eel- 
ence to profess to know what wo do not know as itis 
in mechanics. We know nothing of the soul; how 
then can we that it is private, or that it basa 
voice, or that this voice is either still or amall? And 
what do we want, we who believe in man as a nor- 
mal product of the natural forces, with this old jar- 
gon? Let us discard it na we have d Sene the dl. 
vine right of rulers, or in philosophy the nbhorrence 
of Nature for vacua. 

Excuse the freedom I take in these remarks [ 
make them only to show you where I stand mywelf. 
Allow me, however, to offer you ri cordis] aympa- 
thy In rhe work you are dolna; and if you can ao. 
cept it Irom me with the modifications, and iny aid 
can in any way assist you in carrying it out, you can 
count upon my hearty co-operation. 

lam yours very sincerely, 
Epwaxp HowLAND, 

Fuaxcis E, Annor, Esq., Toledo, O, 


THE BIBLE. 


To tas EDITOR or Tag INDEX :— 


The Bible isin my opinion in aptte of the 

fine contained therein—a book so full of 
contradictions and illogical conclusions drawn from 
a false thesis, that none of its relationsure of any val- 
ue; although its propagators—the prieats—have in 
former ages contrived to fasten it upon mankind as 
the test book, by which their soul will gain heaven 
or hell for their eternal abode, according to the de- 
gree of credence they give to it, The pricat’s inter. 
pretation of it is in the highest degree absurd, for 
they will deny God power or foresight in order to re- 
tain s beloved dogma, which ia calculated by them to 
keep man in awe of their power, aa well aa of them. 
selves as preachers of his revealed religion. I have 
heard Catholic priests admit even Lo myself that God 
wus nol omniscient before the fall of Adam and Eve, 
our first parents, and this they did io order to retain 
their assertion of man's frea will. On the same prin- 
ciple they would deny that God did not know that 
the sun would give light before he bad created It. 
Buch presumption and foolishness la really laugha- 
ble, and I for one should enjoy it immensely, if it did 
not have auch a deadening and weakening effect up- 
on the Intellect of thore who believe in it, who, I 
am grioved to say, areso many. Nevertheless, man 
thoughtful men are — the bond which bow 
their soul and intelJect—as it were—in a narrow coll, 
and are giving full scope to the reasoning power with 
which has endowed them. This is a cheerful 


sign, and I hope the number will increase rapidly, so 
that the Free Rellgionists will be able lo cope with 
the sects as rda number, as well as re men 


gards 
4 genius, of whom undoubtedly they have their 
share, 

I have often noticed one passage in the Bible, which 
haa "i n seemed to me to be very illogical and un- 
sound. Matthew, chap. IX, verses from 2 to 7, 
these words will be found :—"And they brought unto 
him a paralytic lying in bed. And when Jesus saw 
their faith, he said to the paralytic man; Bon, le of 
good cheer; thy sina be forgiren thee, And immedi- 
ately some of the scribes said amongst themselves: 
he blasphemeth, And Jesus, knowing their thoughts, 
said: why think ye evil in your hearts? For which 
le the easier to be said: thy sins be forgiven thee, or 
lo say, arise, and walk? Nov, that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sing: 
He saith then to the paralytic, take up thy bed and 
unto thine house. And lio arose, and went to 
house.“ (I must apologize for the quotation given 
above, us it will be found upon examination to differ 
a little from the words given In the common Bible; 
which will be accounted for, when [ inform you that 
Iam not in possession of that highly valued book, 
excepting that I had the New Testament in the Ital- 
ian lan, „the above being a translation from it.) 
There is another account of the above miracle ln 
Mark, chap. If, verses from 3 to 12, Also Luke gives 
an account of it In chap. V, verses from 18 to 28, 
Now what seems to me absurd ia Christ saying: 
“arise, take up thy bed and go to thine house,” as 
though that proved he had te power to furglve sina. 
Even if he performed the miracle related, it did not 
prove one jot more that be had the power to forgive 
Bins, because it tx simply impossible to prow such a 
thing, as it is nota thing which could be made visible, 
But even assuming that he could prove the assertion 
he made in a visible manner, the performance of the 
miracle did not show that he had tha , because 
it was an entirely different matter, and to aay that be- 
cause s man could do one thing he could do another 
(and that too more dfficult and incredible than the 
other), would be illogical and childish. To make a 
rough comparison, it would be saying sa it were :— 
“Because I could run aa fast us a locomotive, I could 
fly up into the clouds. Now we know well, the 
first named thing ix sn impossibility for auy mortal 
to perform, bat assaming that he could do the former, 
it wonld not prove that he could do the latter. There- 
fore the quoted seems to me to be very un- 
reasonable, It may be argued that Christ performed 
the miracle for the purpose of showing the people 
that he bad power to do great things, and that t 
only way he had to substantiate his first assertion 
was by 80 doing ; but even yet tbe latter act did not 
prove, in thu alighteat d , that he had the power 
to do the former, Therefore it is not to be wondered 
at that it was disbelieved, as it could not be proved, 
aithoogh the people were astonished at the mirele. 
What do you think of my argument, Mr. Editor? Am 
I nigh or wrong? | Kight—Ep.] 

If the question were to be asked, how does God 
act? I ahould without healtation say, only through 

i 1 
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Nature znd her onchangeable laws, For if we see a 
man prosper and rapidly advance in any business he 
undertakes, none but fools would attribute it to God's 
special care and providence for him, because ha might 
be a désbelieoer in God; but men with reason would 
simply attribute it to his superior skill and tact in that 
line of busineas, which another man would utterly 
fall In, however pious and worthy a Christian he 
pags be, In my opinion there ia no such a thing as 
° of God," except we understand by it the 
variety of talents God has given to each of usina 
greater or lesser de; ranting that to be the 
meaning of it, there is no difficulty In understanding 
it, because then onc could say to another To Lave 
more talent (i, e. grace of God in yeu) for preaching 
and mathematics than I have, for which you have 
great cause to thank God." All without exception 

could understand that, but as it stands now with its 
old recognized meaning, none but those calling them- 
selves Christians can make anything ont of it, and I 
should not be far wrong, perhaps, if I even affirm that 
they themselves know nothing at all of it, although 
it is their constant affirmation “that without ‘the 
grace of God dwells in us we cannot be saved.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I v d agree with your 
sentiments on moat religious topics, and can only 
wish your paper, Tun Invex, a most lasting 
boundless success, 

If you think these few words of mine gre worth a 
place in your paper, I need hardly ssy how glad I 
sha)! be to see them in an early lasve, Again wish- 
ing you all possible prosperity, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 


Horace WapHAM NIiCHOLL. 


Ma Aspot— 

Please affiz my name to the ome qne 
which you propose to send after the Chris! one. 
I have no desire whatever to be compelled to worship 
at tbe shrine of Christ, neither at that of Moses, Ma- 
homet, or any other, 1 propose to worship where I 
will, and what I will, or not at all, as my judgment 
dictates. Feeling morally bound not to intrude on the 
tights of another, I deny the right of another to in- 
trade on mine, Intolerance I abhor, whether born 
in Rome or America. 

A few years ago, when the slaves were liberated, I 
thought the battle over; but now I see that, as then 
we fought for the freedom of others, eo now must 
we fight for our own. If the battle must come, the 
pem will do as well as the future, The more of 
t that falla on us, the lesa wil! there be for our chil- 
ario T heir t red d rishi 

ta see t time-hono ogmas perishin 

one by one. Priesta see In the distance their fat ie 
ing beginning to wear a lean look, and that men can- 
not be saddled and ridden as cq way at they could 
when the world was younger. y see humanity 
rising, and superstition y to fall and bury thom 
in the ruins. Hence one more herofc effort to prop 
the tottering thing. “Whom the gods wish to de- 
stroy, they first make mad.” This Constitutional 
Amendment, aimed at in this and in this country, 
would indicate madness incurable. 

I hail the present basis of Tre Inpex as eminent] 
healthy and sound. (I feel a speck of sorrow that 
am unable to make it more so.) But I have other 
ideas, I find, in regard to size, &c., than some of your 
correspondents have, I believe in a larger paper (it 
finances will justify as size sometimes adds dignity, 
and those who really ought to read it are very often 
induced to do things by appearances, Also a t 
variety of matter could given, which would not 
only induce persons to read it, but would make it 
something of a family paper as well, Dry logic with- 
out any seasoning does not commend itself always to 
those just beginning to think. I wish to see Tus 
lwpEx such a paper that men, women, children and 
— will all find something in it to interest them, 
and in the reading find themselves NK educated to 
eommon mense. I am not offering this as advice, 
but merely as a free criticlam. 


Yours in faith, 


Geo. B. Guu, 
Coat, Crean, Iowa. 
TH Oo — — 


The cry of the age is for Reform. There seems to 
bea universal and prophetic consciousness that, In 
Church and State, there is a higher attainable life, 
and multitudes are struggling towards it, The aspira- 
tlon is glorious; but there is danger that, with the 
me per d it may miss its aim and utterly fail. Tha 
true end of Reform $a the elevation of the individual life. 
The soul that la at war with ite own evil tendencies, 
its own selfishness, its own sluggishness, may press 
forward in the full assurance of victory, for every 
faithful effort is itself a victory. This is genuine 
Reform. It la “the straight and narrow way" which 
& few shall find, which every earnest spirit, without 
external organization, without priest or creed, ma: 
flod; but there is another department of the wor 
that is vastly more attractive to the popular mind. 
This is external in its character. [t acta through 
parties and conventions and seeks to elevate soclety 
as a whole; but thus far ita work seems more de- 
structive than reconstructive. It commences with 
certain bold negations. You shall find a man whose 
creed is of the standard length, but every one of its 

thirty-nine articles” commences with don't be- 


lieve;" and he finds others alao who don't be- 
lieve, and says to tbem — Upon this common 
ind let us be brethren.” Bo long as they can 
nd some musty superstiiion to combat, they may 
keep together and call themselves a party or a 
church ; but they should remember that theee musty 
superstitions, as they regard them, have long been 
the spiritual food of the race —aye, nourishing food, 
and that, if these are deatroyed before a genuine and 
healthful substitute is found, spiritual famine and 
death must ensue. 

It will be sid that the old ruins must be removed 
before the new foundations can be laid. This is true 
of an old building, but not true io Nature, Here the 
new growth forces out or consumes the decayln 
forms of the post, feeding upon and assimilating ail 
that ia good them, but not awaiting their entire 
destruction. 80 in the spiritual aphere there is sbun- 
dant materis!, abundant opportanity, for new forma- 
tions, a they rarely appear; and between attacks 
upon and merely external schemes for the 
future—echemes that do not touch the individual 
character,—tbe unlverss! aspiration toward a higher 
life threatens to exhaust itself in fruitless words. 


But true Reform awais not conventions or 
churches or conatitutional amendments. It awaits 
the willing spirit of an individual,—the silent resolve 
to a higher life,—the patient struggle against bad 
habita and evil tendencies; and wherever ihis un- 
heralded work is going on, though it be in the heart 
of but one little child, there the new kingdom is 
established; there springs a poe that shall truly 
replace tbe — 1 pats, th this view, then, let 
us labor; first for the Individual life, afterwarde for 
external 1 So shall we realize the hope 
of a better day. 


Ebwrw. 


— — 
DANGEE. 


Eprron Inpex :— 


Every lover of uw freedom from clerical 
oh and impe should — — 
ou for the apace you gave in your opening ro 
the New Year, —— ap the 4 y Which 
is fairly Inaugurated by the evi lical Christians, in 
auddenly ascertaining, in the eighty third year of our 
constitutional history as a government, that we have 
been, through these long years, maning the country 

upon a baasis of fraud 

This discovery is fearful, and calls for a complete 
revision of our opinien of the great men whose 
memory all have been taught to cherish. 


These Christian “Callers” al! know the reason why 
the divinity of Jesus of Bethlehem was not men- 
tioned in our Conatitution, for nearly balf of those 

men, with Franklin and Madison ut thelr head, 

d not endorse the theory. 

In the speech ot Mr. Martin, Attorney Genera) of 
Maryland, as a member of the committee of 1787, it 
is gad: That part of the system which provides 
that no religious test shall ever be required sa s qual- 
ification to any office or public trust under the United 
States, was adopted by a great majority of the Con- 
vention, and without much debate. 

The article fipally adopted in the Constitution re- 
sulted from a wish entirely to separate church and 
Slate; and by thia wo lesrn—"Congress shall make 
no lsw respecting an establishment of religion, or 
pronun the exercise thereof; or abridging the 

om of npeech, or of the press." 

You publish the preamble proposed, acknewledg- 
ing — a man w s Jived a "—- life HT and 
depa: after preaching about three years to a coun- 
try in which be soucely has a religious follower to- 
day, as "ta appointed Ruler of Nations” for thousands 
of years afterwards; and also the outrageous clauae— 
“Wo ask that euch — — into ut 

tha Constitution as may be necessary to give 
aa amandments in the “ What becomes 
of the religious liberty which has always been the 
boast of America? 

We have about twenty religious sects, besidea a 
goodly number who call Toledo, Ohio, their consci- 
entlotis hub, all the Hebrews of the country (who are 
about the only self-sustaining sect we have), the beat 
part of the Unitarians, and that large body of men of 
whom mention is made by these Callers as ha 
"no religion;" and they make up a large body o! 
thinking people who never expect to get to Paradise 
by proxy, who. could not swear or affirm to euch a 

itution. 

These would all be ostracised by these Christians ; 
could hold no office of trust; could not even ait upon 
Juries, Their evidence would not be accepted even 
in court by these Pharisees, who would require all 
witnesses io take some such oath as thls:—"You 
solemnly swear that your whole reliance is iu the 
blood of Jesus,” 

It cannot be ble that many Uniturlans, even 

sof the Hepworth Osgood type, will lend their per- 

manent aid to this movement. When they are “left 
out in the cold" by these revolutioniate (for they 
are nothing elae), they wil) regret the day when they 
ever gave it countenance, 

The trus reason of the movement ls, these men 
fear that thelr control over mind is passing away, — 
that the intelligent public are having their own 
tboughta about religious matters. 

You onght to have 10,000 names from the 
city of New York, for we have large numbers of Lots 
(without his immorality) whose character la sufficient 


for the saving of the city. LEH 


ee —- ——̃ 


Ds. Horzixs on DENOMINATIONALIeM.—During 
the late meeting of tlic American Board, Dr. Hop- 
kina, the President, addressed the large audience 
upon hia sympathy witb its undenominational cha- 
meter, "I would send," said the Doctor, "any evan- 
gelical man as n missionary, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 

ethodist or Quaker, I would not send a close com- 
munion Baptist, because he would not Jet me com- 
mune with him, and that would hurt the cause, 
Neither would 1 send & high church Episcopalian, 
beca ute he would not let me preach, and that would 
hurt the cause.” Atthis point the audience laughed 
very heartily, greatly amused by the Doctor's high 
regard for bla own preaching, thus publicly exp 1 
though all before him, without doubt, would have 
confessed his eatimate correct. He saw at once the 
source of thelr amusement, and as soon as the laugh- 
ter had subsided, continued: “You do not under- 
stand me. I do not say that the cause would be hurt 
because he would not let me preach, but because he 
would not let me preach." — Congregationalist, 
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Fret IxprrxNDENT Rocrrrr.— The regular mer tings of (bie 
Boclety are held in the Onzox, in the new Exrnese hrurme 
on St. Clair Bireet, ODDS tbe Warrirk Orrma lores, om 
Sunday mornings, At 10% o'clock. The poblic are cordially 
invited to attend. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


INDEX TRACTS 


No, 1.—Traths for the Times, oa Rarucssxratiya Pa- 
pus Tu Tas INDEX, d tains the EIE Affirmations” 
and "Modern Principlos.” it gives a bird's-eye view of 
Free Religion as concelved by the Bdltor of Taz Inpex, and 
states the “irreprosuible confllct" between it and Criat- 
fanity, Mr. GHERLES DARWIN, author of “The Origie 
of Specie," saya, ia a letter to the Editor not originally In- 
tended for publication, bat subsequently suthoriaed fo be 

:—"l bave now resd Truths for the Times, 
and [admire them trom my inmost heart; and L agree to 
almostevary word." PRIO ò hundred coples for Une 
Dollar, or a less number af the same rate, namoly, One 
Cent a copT. 


Wo. &,—Fear of the Living God, an elognont and bosu- 
timi discourse by O. B. PROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
debasing character of the popular notions of God, and pra- 
ants conceptions of him that are worthy of tbe nineteenth 
Bi nis; Twelve coplos 


ntary. PRICE—Single copies Five 
Piny Conte. m 


No. $,.—Lecture on the Albie, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, LL who has recently been doprived of 
ecoloaiastics! courte on 9 * of his 
outepoken hereulee, la an overwhelming demonstre- 
n pe and errors of the Bible; both in the 
Old and tho New Testaments. — Passages sustaining the ar- 
gument are copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
and vursa |n every instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
“toned treatise on the subject can be found In the Eng. 
aus Cents; 8 
r. 


No. 4—Ohristian Propagandism, by . R. ABBOT, ia 


a complete exposure of the weakness, costliness, nad In. 
eaiciency of the System of Forol Missions. Full af Fig- 
ures, „ and Interesting Extracts. Alno, & very remsrk- 
able article by a Siamese Buddhiet is appended, giving 
an account of B me, conversation between himself and & 
miselonsry- PRICE—8l 


coplea Ten Centa; Six copies 
Pity Cents; Twelve — One Dollar. X 


No. 6.— The Sabbath,” by PARKER PILLSBURY, ine 
scathing deanoclation of Sabhatarian superstition. New 
Baltion, PRICB—Single copies Ten Cents; Twelve coplos 
One doliar, 


Ro. 7, —*Compu Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains the PIEBE o evory child to odacsted, and the 


duty of the State to ensore Ít an oducalion. PRICE—Siu- 
glecoples Five Cents; Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 


No. .- The Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTAING- 
HAM, is a slngalariy felicitous treatmentof a subject that 
interests everybody. PRICB -Singie coples Five Cents; 
Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 


No. 9—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
contains io fall the Call for the Cincinnat! Convention ol 
the "Natlona] Reform Aasociation," which proposer to in- 
terpolate the Byangelics! Chriatian Creed ta the U, 3. Con- 
atitution,--the list of its most prominent supporters —and 
& fall exposure of the Pale and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the movement. PRICE—Single Coples, Five Centa; 
"Twelve Copies, Fifty Cents. 


Ah, The Bible Argument Against Woman 

Sted and Aerea rt SOV BES sa ae 
2 pangen LIO et ave a for ssi 

PO Tun tise dice. PRIOR—SiInzle copies Ten Gente: 

Twelrs coples Une Dollar. 


Address, THE INDEX, 


99 Bt. Clair Street, Tot no. Omo. 


SOW THE SEED! 


ERE “IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," published 

In tbe firat number of the third volume of Tun INDEX, 

has been electrotyped, and àn edition of Ten Thousand Copies 
has been printed in the form of 


A Cheap Tract for Gratuitous Distribution! 


It ie intended to clreulate Ons Hundred Thousand Copias 
daring the current yoar. In order to accomplish this purpose, 
we must rely upon the co-operation of our active sympathizers. 

E^ Packages of these TRACTS, containing any desired 
number of coples, will be malled to any address on receipt of 
enough money to defray postage, and whatever additional 
sums, large or small, the generosity of distributors may 
prompt them to add. 

Of course, money will be nooded to carry out our intentions; 
but we urge every one who believes that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who is willing to distribute coples of It, to 
send in an order at once, oven 1f unable to donate more than 
the simple postage and the ume required for distribution. 
Do not hesitate because you cannot give more. We are con- 
vinced more (han ever by the character and objecta of the late 
Cincinnati Convention, that such plain speech as this TRACT 
contalns is greatly nssded of the present tims. In the namo 
of Christianity, 

A most Dangerous Attempt is new Making to 
Subvert the Religious Liberties 


of the American People; and the mighty magic of that name 
is still powerful over malütudes even of otherwise liberal 
minds, Let the world learn that the protest made against 
Christianity fe not made by hatred of Gooduess and of Truth, 
but rather by a love fer these that can no longer be satisficd 
with shams. He wofully misjudges this Tract who thinke it 
has no higher aim then Lo “make a sensation.” It wae meant 
to tell needed truth so plainly ihat iL must be heard. And lt 
will be heard. All we ask love it a chance. 
Address your orders to THE INDEX, 


Drawer 38, Tolodo, Ohio. 
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"They who described the master-plece of Phidlas as 
“seeming to add something to religion itself,” might 
with equal truth hsye recorded that a fresh “word of 
God" ean never be other than some form of noble hu- 
man art. Religion, whether as thought, feeling, or 
action, must employ the elementa and lawa of Nature. 
From the savage who carves his fetich with a bit of 
flint to the theist who puts hls ideal into arts, 
sclences and humanities, from the uncouth rune 
"cratched on rock or tree to the Ode of Wordsworth 
or. the Beatitude of Jesus, the measure of spiritual 
vitality is in the insight with which these Jaws and 
elements are interpreted and the love with which 
‘they are used. 

Thus responsive to our appeal, Nature must be 
-of one essence with us. Such Invitation to ex- 
presa our highest thought is the sign of infinite 
sympathetic Mind. It lmplies, too, that the one- 
ness of Man and Nature thus mysteriously hinted 
1s an Identity of the substance, and therefore to be 
apprehended only by Ats ideal nirion and aim. Even 
In rude ages it [s religion that identifies mind with 
the elements, And the civilized man, in applyin 
the term Nature,“ as he also does, to his inward an 
outward world alike, means thereby no less than . 
stance, the genius of entity itself. In this one term he 
blends ideal and real, God and man. It means the 
world of the scientist and the world of the seer, hos- 
pliable alike to fact and dream. When our poet- 
philosopher would take us to the root ef thought and 
thin e writes of Nature.“ When our theology 
and piety come out Into mature liberty, they turn 
champions of this Name that standa for the Perfec- 
tlon of the Whole. It is our root: word for sincerity ; 
for the fit and becoming; for the simple, genuine, 
graceful and free. It is our tribute to genius; it 
means the spontaneity of childhood and the perfec- 
tion of art; it ls the exponent of universality in every 
great atep of human progress. 

This ideal unity of man with hia 8 
which the word Nature expresses, implies that his 
actual relation as a progressive being to the order of 


the universe ls and remains substantially sound. 


And the laws by which this soundness is maintained, 
both physical and spiritual, are thus property natural 
laws. To deny the ideal value of Nature, either in 
man or out of him, is simply the defeat of religion. 
It la easy to ave why the theology which antagonizes 
natural and spiritual, a» elements of his life, ahould 
Also eternize misery. It treats the nature of man 
ust as the nature of the world is treated, when it is 
eld to be mere dead externality to mind. To den 
that true relation to spiritual conditions fa natural, is 
the same as if the farmer should deny the natural re- 
lations of his mind to laws of gravitatlon and growth, 
the very conditions under which he must live and 
work. In both cases, to dismember Nature is to de- 
monstrate misery to be natural and eternal. This 
bad conclusion of the creed ls in the bad premise. 

OUK INTERPRETER OF THE WORLD IS TIIR IDEAL, 

It is the highest ideal of man to realize his own. 
unity with the universal order; and his interpreta- 
tion of the sensible world, which represents the out- 
ward conditions under which he must achieve it, 
records the phases of this aspiration. 

For the struggle involved In these natural condi- 
tions muat not make us forget that, after all, the 
world means what we make it, and so awaita our hest 
a as its own. Are not we lts alphabet and 

ey? 

“We receive but what we give; 
And in our light alone does Nature live. 
Ours in her wedding garment, ours her rhroad." 

Where is our gauge of the world, but in ourselves? 
The primitive man reckons it on his fingere, mesa- 
ures it by bis forearm or the palm of his band. And 
the latest philosopher endows it with real ezistence, 
in spite of his doctrine of the “relativity of all know- 
ledge," upon the warrant of his faculties alone. 
For what whispers to us that indispensable word 
existence, but the mind? Were there no infinite in 
our thought, there would be for us no boundless 
apace for the worlds, nor endless time for their pro- 
cess; and where then were all our science and our 
song?! The “unspeakable divine significance, full of 
splendor, wonder and terror,” which man hs seen 
in Nature, was the revelation of his own soul, 

You see to what I would lead. To interpret ia to 
refer things to an ideal standard. And it is by right 
of hi ideals that man bide the world's meaning 
change and w. This Is what makes hie childish 
fabling prophetic, Vishnu striding the earth and 
aky lu two paces to disprove the claim of the demon 
of evil to own the world, Confucius annvuncing him- 
self at his birth to be lord of the universe, the stars 
and the climes doing homage to the Infant Christ, 
Ulysses proving himself rightful master of his Ithaca 
by bending tho ancestral bow which foiled all pre- 
tenders,—are adumbrations of thls eternal claim 
of the ideal in man to treat Nature as ita patrimony, 
to exercise eminent domain over its meaning, sup- 
plant old faiths by new, and domesticate him more 
and more in the mastery of Its forces and ita laws. 

I have defined this ideal as the aspiration to be 
one with the universal order. Sce how confidently 
it speaks in his earliest presentiments and in his 
latest. acience, repelling all implication that natural 
or moral evil can defeat this unity. Primitive He- 
brew mythology bended the rainbow over a penal 
deluge, In token of an Indefessible good will even 
then discerned on the face of Nature. And our ma- 
turest reading of all natural'strife and havoc fs that 
these are incideutal to development; that if the ste 
need bettering, It is because they waited and still 
wait for man, 

No Syrian blood-offerings to fire could mar that 
cordial element which circulates through plant and 
star and human brain, It waited to shape the atruc- 
tures of our civilization. And now, if it turns a city 
to ashes, before these are cold lta own ateam and 
lightning have brought a world to the rescue. If it 
mows down best and worst, that very indiscriminate- 
ness tends to stay the superstition that calla elemen- 
tal fury the outbreak of an angry God. Come closer 
to these austere lipa of Nature, and we hear yet 
nobler responses. ee my sunshine,“ she whis- 

ra, “is for the evil and the good, though my winds 
heed not whether It be saint or slaver that seeks & 
port, though my lightning never changed ils path to 
strike a swindler's palace or a gambler'a don, though 
my gravitation was never suspended to help a ‘Mes- 
siah’ save the world,—you shall not hold me reck- 
less of the mora) interests of man. Are you not 
learning that this very obduracy of my law to apecial 
Justice is what guarantees — er dear to you In 
duty and desire? What transie: 


curity that would come in with the first miracle, even 
In their behalf; forthe unreliableness that would par- 
ulyze all etudy of actyal relations and uses?“ 
Opening our ears to this philosophy, aclence, we 
say, has not only Justified Nature, but emancipated 
man, But where, 1 ask, could he have found cour- 
age for such a step, but in a prophetic impulse which 
[voran all sciences, and made them possible? His 
deal confidence in his own inmost identity with the 
Universal Order is his inspiration, As it tempts our 
explorers into polar lees and tropic sands, ao it made 
singers of the earliest seers, inviting their primitive 
Nature-Gods to sit as guests and cempanions at the 
home altars, and guard the graves; and making 
friends, like Indra and Hercules, out of the sun's 
grand round of labors for man. How penetrative 
that infantile reading of the bow ln the sky! How 
passionate that pursuit of "life-ellxir" and "philoso- 
88 the struggling dawn of physical sclence! 
hia ideal presentiment of harmony with the uni- 
verse atimulated the quick sense of the Greek, so that 
he caught the rhythm of numbers iu circling stara 
and human forms, and taught the world that pursuit 
of relation and trust in law which makes ua masters 
of art and science, frees our theology, and Inspires all 
our constructive work. This fine accord made Hel- 
lenic faith a worship of light and joy, eo that Nature 
was ever the beautiful play of immortal mind, and 
death iself, as Nature's invitation, "^ good hope" to 
Homeric hero and Athenian sage, as now to the 
bravest of ua all. For, ns one with the human ideal, 
it was Kosmos, or Beauty, and forbade doubt or fear. 


NEGATIONS AND AFFIRMATIONS OF IT. 


And when this happy acceptance of the order of 
Nature broke up in a terrible no, that rent man's life 
to Its roota, had the universe all at once become his 
foe, that his faith in its name should fail? "There at 
the beginning la the genial Instinct of mythology, 
and here at the end the fearlesa inalght of science, 
both interpreting it with homelike confidence. Yet 
for nearly two thousand years theology has been 
flouting at the very word, as if it meant tbe exact op- 
posite of health and growth. Was Nature in fact 
what the creeds reported it, and have science and 
mythology alike decelved us? Not at all. T'ha inter- 
preter was wanting, tha only interpreter; tha ideal 
Saith of man in his inmost ar 

To à troop of merry children, a few red berries, 
stripa of birch bark, or shining mica scales will 
auffice to make the woodlands shine. But If fret or 
quarrel arise, what te p what eclipse! Án enemy 
p the woods and blasts their gifts, Here, in 

ittle, is the substance of that hatred of Nature which 

infects the creeds. The simpler races played with 
the day and the night, till a sense of sin carried ita 
own misery into the spaces, and clothed the earth 
with penalty as with a pall. When hls Af conte 
undertook to read Nature, man's alphabet could spell 
out no meaning that waa noble or sweet; and the 
friendly secret to walt over, till his Idea] was 
again at home within him. Christianity first pro- 
nounces the world under doom of destruction, and 
then world, flea, and devil go Into one category ; 
until great Augustine comes at last to run the thought 
to ita root, and say plainly that human nature is itself 
diabolic. For, with all ite promise of help from 
without, Christianity took ita tone from e condition 
full of misery, fear, and velf-contempt. It offered 
Itself as man's deliverance from himself and hia 
world; hence ita war on the very word “Nature,” 
which means both these considered In their essence, 
and representa their ideal unity, That the best in 
this religion waa a natural aspiratien does not alter 
the fact, patent to any student of the New Testament, 
that it turned away at the same time from Nature In 
the senses and from self-reliance ln the soul, And 
9o the meaning of the world lay latent through all 
consequent reviling till man's faith In bis own facul- 
Les, Its true interpreter, should return. 

Now we note, on the other hand, movements in 
hlatory in which the ideal impulse ns in a sense 
not of shame but of self-respect; not im the fear of 
penalties or the suspicion of worthlessnoss, but in 
the ardor to discern uses and powers, and to achieve 
growth. And the sign of such a step Is always a re- 
vival of respect for the word Nature. To this free 
impulse it means invitation and opportunity; unites 
soul aad sense; becomes a name for human and di- 
vine. 

Such Ides! naturalism was reached M ay hun- 
dred years ago ln that moment of free Impulse, not 
unlike our own, when the old polytheism was being 
put away, and Chriatlanity had not yet been en- 
throned. The Roman Stoica had perhaps the noblest 


nt benefit to food 
people could possibly compensate for the utter Ínse- | form of respect for man's natural relations with unt- 
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versa] order that the world has ever seen. They 
sought to make him at one with this by making hun 
at one with the equally natural conditions of inward 
and personal freedom. 

“By paths of Nature,“ says Seneca, "man can become 
the companion, not the beggar, of deity —"We are 
made for unity; what is done against each other, is 
done against Nature"—"Providence, nature, fate, 
fortune, are but different names for the same God." 
“All things ure fruit to me, O Nature, which thy 
seasons bring," said Marcus Aurelius, best of rulers 
and an imperial man. But it was a moment, also, of 
violent reaction inst a sensuous Nature-worship, 
and self abasement had become a passion, Men were 
seeking escape from themselves through some force 
that should antagonize Nature, within them and with- 
out. They cried out to be saved by miracle, because 
all familar Detur seemed to have proved ways to 
death. Spiritual demands always create their own 
supply. So that stoical self-respect bad to give way 
to Christian sclf-abasement, for that age and for long 
ages to come, 

The difference I would note was just here: Now, 
in this life," said the Stoics, “with Jaws, and liberties, 
and comnfon mutual service in great public relations, 
we will build a city of God," “Not in this life, not 
with these visible materials, not where men marry, 
and lay up treasures, and make governments, and 
obey laws, and look to bodily wants,—not like the 
Gentiles, but by hate of these natural relations, and 
b préaching tha coming end,” said Jesua and his 
died plea. 


In this "gospel of the kingdom" the soul was in 
proteat n its ephere—spirit and sense divorced 
—the universe rent. Disgusted with his own past, 
man was laying the burden of his self contempt on 
the constitution of the world, as if the evil were in 
that, as his tempter and ruin, Bo Nature“ meant 
cura. The Church of Paul and John knew no sæl- 
der word than that which our translators are sub. 
stantially right in rendering "the natural man,“ 
meaning man in the order of Nature, the child of 
heredity, propensity and the law and drift of his own 
faculties. Christianity was held to be supernatural, 
in the sense of introducing a foreign element, to over- 
rule and defeat theso, It grew to be wholly ascetic, 
absorbed In the death of the body, the destruction of 
the world, For centuries it proscribed art, or cari- 
catured it with haggurd Christs and hideous suint- 
hood; and though human nature has continually 
protested even in the Church, drifting again to the 
side of beauty, yet church reformations, reaching to 
the primitive models, have usually consigned the fine 
arts to Sutan. All through the Middle Ages the 
physical sciences were hunted down as the “Black 
Art" How the old instinct clings! Our own fore- 
fathera thought every charming bit of scenery was in 
— with the tempter, and gave it a bad name, The 
Puritan's horror of Nature, in man or out o! him, 
is still so strong in bis descendants thut it would 
rather the faculties of laboring people should starve, 
than that they should be permitted the use of secular 
reading-rooms or the open country on Sundays, lest 
they cheat God of his time. Note that the Roman 
Catholic, which has stmyed furthest of all churches 
from the primitive Christian idea, has the least of 
this jealousy of Nature and art. Yet Christian anti- 
naturalism was a atep in the order of progress. It 
was inevitable that the sense of moral alienation, the 
plunge of the soul into self-contradiction and despair, 
the bitter dream that man was forfeit and life Itself 
hia foe, should gradually shape out for its relief a 
scheme of redemption by miracle; and that the 
remedy should bear marks of the morbid conditions 
which produced it, and which it bad to meet, But 

was not the only result of that stern experi- 
ence which, like all earnest negations, waa the stir 
of growth. There arose, also tender ideal longing 
for reconciling lightou those inexorable compulsions 
and limits that made Nature the dark problem it was 
to faculties that must yet somehow come to good 
ferma with It, And this longing could not be satis- 
fled, atill less silenced, by any scheme of mediation 
or tradition of miracle, Suffering, penalty, death— 
the inevitable in human lot—had always been the 
problem of thinkers and the burden of the heart; 
and more than the Christian's faith in his Incarnate 
God was needed for ite solution. It had had its my- 
thology and its art; its stern jmpassive Sphynx, ita 
fate-tragedies, fates and furies avenging crimes on 
children's children, Tt had had its 


“Woes of Cecropa' Ine 

And ite tale of y divine." 
It had bad even its Church of Deliverance, in the “Mys- 
teries" or Initiations, where immortality, providence 
and final , Were taught in mystic symbols to all 
thoughtful minds in the ancient world for a thou 
sand years There hnd been personal solutions, too, 
of these natural problems, such as Plato's vision of 
eternal ideas; and Socrates’ serene relinnce.— If 
death gives me to divine society, Jet me die again 
und again;" and the manly Stoic sym thy with the 
order of Nature, "that dear City of Zeus,"—from 
Zeno and Cleanthes down to Aurellus the Emperor 
and Eu the slave. The pious trust of Jesus 
that all would be well with those who loved God 
and man also lent its aid in that reconciliation with 
the conditions of existence which man can never 
cease pursuing till it is thoroughly won, 

Christianity, us I have said, had met this burden 
of Inevitableness in what we should call natural laws 
by associating it with moral evil, These implacable 
conditions were explained as a doom, from which the 
Messianic miracle, breaking through them, and mak- 
ing them void, had provided the one way of escape, 
But the solution proved inadequate; firat, because 

e did not come when it was wanted most ; and 


suffering, penalty, death had to be borne, inatead ef 
being p^! melde; and second, because injustice was 
done to these constant forces themselves, as condi- 
tions of human ress. . 

Only two atin cold lead to the genial interpre- 
tation required. Tbe imagination must recon le 
them with the ideal; tbe nderit must explore 
them without fear. Hence two fresh directions of 
thought; te Aesthetic and Moral Sentiment and to 
Positive Science. And it is by these two ideals that 
Nature has been lifted out of that shadow, cast b 
man’s moral depression, which forced Jesua to t 
the world under an approaching doom, and which 
Paul called our natural subjection to the law of sin, 
Ont of that eclipse ascend the world and the flesh ; 
realities, not to be supplanted, but justified by noble 
uaea. Out of that eclipse come forth the inevitable 
conditions of life, transfigured; not to be miracu- 
lously escaped, but to be accepted, trasted, developed 
as our own. Lo, now indeed man has risen from 
the tomb! 

THE REVIVAL. 

It ia in the Middle Ages that modern sentiment 
and science begin their interpretation of Nature. 
We see them there struggling into life; and there 
stands the Church launching ita bolta at these d 
prophetic browa. . — so, They were living 

rotasta against the dogma that man should renounce 
Nature for a mysterious efficacy in the Christ. The 
singera and the scientists of those days, ploneers of 
our civilization, worked outside the Church, under- 
wining its theology and its authority. And as every 
law announced by the one class and every inspira- 
tion followed by the other meant a rival authority 
in man or Nature over the Church, ŝo all new pro- 
phets of Nature in physics, ethics or song were per- 
secuted, and, as far as might be, consumed by fire 
down to the last paper shred they had profaned 
Exiled Dante was the type of their fate, e Trou- 
badours, minatrels of love, were religious reformers 
earlier than the Protestants, preachers of dogma; 
and their native province was desolated by the Inqui- 
sition. John Tauler and his humane apostles were 
forbidden to preach their infinite sense of God aud 
faith in man. Bavomsrola thundered natural ethica 

inst a Church that dispensed with all moral alle- 
Elance, and he was silenced at the stake. Giordano 
runo set up scientifc reason against blind faith, 
proved immortality by natum philosophy, pro- 
nounced the world infinite and ita laws eternal; and 
he, too, went to the stake. Roger Bacon lay ten 
in prison, with the name of sorcerer. Galileo 
tortured, Leibnitz and Spinoza under ban, Villanova's 
body burned for having belonged to a student of 
acience—I need not recount these birth-pangs of our 
modern consciousness. Itself plunged in sensuality, 
the Church held faat to its function of protecting man 
against hia arch-enemy Nature! 

Thua driven forth from the fold of authority, 
science had to face and Interpret the facts for itself. 
Could anything have been more needful for an perc 

i elight 


whose very motive force is the spontaneous 
of the fhculties in discovering the laws of beauty and 
use? By this delight the self-reapect which a day of 


inward schism shame had amothered, was re- 
kindled; the interpretative ideal resumed ita sway, 
leading men deeper than ever into the reconciliation 
of mind and matter, the soul and the world. 

Hence more honor than ever centres in the name 
of Nature, which combines these two aides, and inti- 
mates thelr unity; always the sign of a sense of 
healthful progress, homefelt confidence in life, and 
free play of human forces; until the term expresses 
Religion and Dom in one, and expels every 
theological phrase and implication which would dis- 
credit the definition. A aublime intuition expels the 
trembling impotent slave that for man from 
the religlon of our time, and es it an enthusiasm, 
s new creator—I mean the sense of right in the 
world, and of right to the world. 3 

And modern sentiment learns to announce the ideal 
law of this home-right, in auch language as Beetho- 
ven's; "I have mastered music by accepting her im- 
mutable terms;“ or as Lessing's, "Let me not have 
the trath by outright gift; better than having it is 
the free pursuit and earning of it;" oras this com- 
ment of Schiller on Lessings “No man musat must ;" 
"Nothing is force In Nature's dealing with the free 
man, since before it comes to him it has already, by 
his choice of it u& good, become his own actlon, or 
else he has spontaneously withdrawn his real self 
above the range of its control.” 

Not leas clear its admonition to egotism and self- 
Assurance not to spoil the magnificent gift of the 
new day. 


"Let knowledge grow from 
But more of reverence in de dwell 
That mind and sonl, agree!ng well, 

May make one muate ae before, 


But vaster." 
MODERN SCIENCK, 

The interpretation of Nature by Science is claimed 
asthe distinctive achievement of modern thought. 
And how radical a religious emancipation is involved 
in the idea of development by law needs not here be 
explained. The time us for the student to open 
. oD Tatas 1 nF ae upon the aoe 

pture, that he will spoil artless poetry to make 
Mature superstition, From the Adam of Genesis, or 
man who is not man at all, to the Christ and“ Sec- 
ond Adam," or God-Man who anewers neither to the 
idea of God nor to that of man, and the New Jerusa- 
lem, dropping like them straight down from the s 
a city that is no city,—the whole Bible world of 
torical construction by miracle contradicts all our 
methods of inquiry and grounds of belief. And with 
ita external Shemitic God are diesppearing his corol- 


more to more, 


laries—plan of salvation, and pettinesa of final 
imported mediator, special creations, and all ether 
intermittent ahocks from outside batteries to the or- 
der of che world. Nevertheless we sball not dispar 
age that element of aspiration which has been inter- 
fused with these now out-wern convictions, both in 
the Bible and the church; an inner substance, more 
lasting than their special forms, or than tlie blind be- 
lief they were held competent to command. 

But what I would note is this, Science, supersed- 
ing the stand-point of miracle and Bible, can not su- 

the law that man's sense of harmony with 
the universal order depends on his faith in the facul- 
ty of ideal affirmation, and its power to bring truths 
transcending demonstration out of his inmost one- 
ness wilh Truth and Beauty and Good, 

Ever since Bacon summoned mankind to obaerva- 
tion and experiment, scientific theory haa tended to 
dieclaim i interpretation. Yet as this herald 
himself was a very child of imagination and faith, ao 
the actual basis and material of science comes to con- 
aiat more and more of ideal forces, given neither in 
observation nor experiment. 

From Bacon's epoch onward to “natural selection” 
and “evolution of forces," and the molecular mech- 
snics of which science is now constructing Nature, 
what increasing effort ta exclude idea] pre-concep- 
tions, what growth of resource by the increasing use 
of ideal data! This factalone may well su; t that 
an element ao vital and constant should nat per 
as if aclence were its mnker, or even its absolute mas- 
ter, with power of life or death over its mu which 
is in imagination, intuition and faith. This would be 
to bring lu s fresh despotiam, analogous to that of 
Bible, Christ and Church, and, I think, quite as in- 
tolerable. 

And sv, in my judgment, the next step in our in- 
terpretation of Nature should be this. Since science, 
according to Spencer and Mill, ita best expositors, is 
distinctively concerned with the order of phenomena, 
testa knowledge by the VERMES and derives it 
from " experience" alone, it must be fully recognized 
that these marks evince its limitations, not its all-suf- 
ficiency. It does not quite meet the case to lay 
“ultimate cause“ on one side as the unknowable, 
and then to give these methods and processes ful) 
swing to rule out, to explain, and to define. 

Their explanations, it should be constantly borne 
in mind, do not yield the genesis of ideas, nor inter- 
pret the facts in which they deal. 

I note that when Spencer, or Tylor, or Lubbock 
endeavors to show bow such ideas as number, equal. 
ity, or likeness originate in "experience," he is so far 
from describing their actual advent in the savage or 
infant mind, that the explanations merely re-statethe 
ideas themselves, accounting for a thing by ita defini- 
tion. In fact these general conceptions involve & 
predictive, imaginative, ideal element, which presses 
to a point far beyond what is given in the outward 
data which awoke it. Experience, as the scientific 
" genesis," or sole source of knowledge, itself needs s 
genesis. As Goethe has well said, They who prize 
experience azclumnrely, forget that experience is but 
the half of experience.” 

As with origin, so with interpretation, To call or- 
ganization a “ re-distribution of matter and force” ride 
It of supernatural interferences; but it does not reveal 
the significance of Nature for man. To say that 
"organic development teins with homo, "us 
matter" miy be bletonesully fray, and to eay that man 
begins wiih a "Golden Are” may be historically un- 
true. Yet the one yields quite aa Incomplete n read- 
Ing of the genesis of life as the other does of the im- 
fancy of man. To say that "instability of the homo- 

neous and multiplication of effecta are the causes of 

eterogeneity," is to use phrases which account for a 
set of facts by re-atating them in a different form; 
but these phrases give neither their genesis nor their 
interpretation. Only the ideal can do this. 


Let me illustrate the defect. For Lyell, Darwin, 
Spencer to put “insensible modifications of forces" 
in place of " special creations" seems to me a mag- 
nificent step, as bamia for interpreting Nature. But 
what if science tries to act as sole interpreter with: 
this ideay When Spencer describes it as explaining: 
the suffering and wrong in Nature better than the: 
ether, because not Involving, like that, a Creator in- 
spired with malevolent pnrpose,—we can hardly as- 
sent; since there still remains the terrible fact of 
their eristence, however explained, and no purely sci- 
entific observations will ever make this fact less aw- 
fully blind and dark. All the data require to be in- 
terpreted by the conception of what Spencer's priu. 
pes declare to lie wholly outside scientific know- 
edge, in the realm of " neacience;" namely, perfec- 
tlon of Mind or Soul, discernible by man neither a2 
definite purposes nor in observed facts; and recon- 
ciled with these facts through his ideal imagination 
and fnith alone. Because superstition has abused 
these fine organs of sight, are we therefore to give 
them over to the limits of the understanding for en- 
tire suppression? They are the eye that sees the in- 
serutable facts not only as conditions of finite growth, 
but as infinite opportunity; and pierces through de- 
pressing phases to a necessity of noblest ultimate 
meanings. If science deals only in what is realizable 
by the understanding, I do not see how it can of itself 
supply any other key in place of that definiteness of 
final causes which it justly sets aside, It simply 
yields us new facts of Nature, which we must still take 
to the intuitive faculty to be read, 


I do not honor science less because it does not ac- 
count for the order of Nature, nor supplant ideal in- 
terpretation. And I make this following statement, 
in what I believe to be its bighest interest. If we 
conceive the laws of "evolution," “development,” 
" genesis,” “ production " and the like as coming to- 


«s through observation and experience alone, and 
give the terms themselves no meaning but such as 

ese sources supply, and yet take them as sole data 
for the explanation and definition of facts, it will be 
to mistake the mechanism of the universe for its 
soul, and the processes of Nature for their substance. 
Buch a result will be specially apparent in the at- 
tempt to define and test the intuitional faculty it- 
self, the crown of the ideal realm, solely by these 

processes of the understanding. And however com- 

petent they may be to bring special intultions to 
clearness or control their reading of Nature by facts— 
if taken as source and judgo of the faculty itself, they 
must hide the essential meaning of its data for the 
imagination and the sentiments, and practically put 
them aside. 

A strong drift in this direction attenda the present 
special development of the physical sciences. 

Two causes, the gravitation of the understanding 
towards facts that are most obvious, and the reaction 
of interest toa sphere from which theology had ex- 
cluded it, have given these sciences such prestige 
that they are coming to be held competent to deter- 
mine what can or cannot be known. And so man's 
ideal relations, made questions of physical research, 
of course get such definitions as this account of their 
origin can afford. Now physics must explore for or- 
igin in the direction of the elementary stsueture of 
bodies ; that is, in a downward and backward direction. 
That ja ita proper function. What is the result of 
this method, or the assumption that distinctive sci- 
ence is the only source of knowledge? 

The ascent of forms in Nature will be construed as 
pure production of greater things by less; and the 
terms which express this ascent made to imply deri- 
vation of — result from least resource. Oak 
shall be explicable from acorn and man from beast. 
Now it does not harm us to find that man is the son 
of an anth d ape, That Is one thing. But sup- 
pose this physiological progenitor is taken as ae- 
counting for man. In other words, suppose, in general, 
that the lower terma are to be taken as explaining the 
higher, then such spiritual affirmations as are grounded 
in what transcends our highest thought, cither disap- 
pear or take emasculated meanings. An illustration 
will best show the effect of the method itself. 

Thus Huxley, regarding consciousness itself as a 
function of nervous matter, is not prevented by his 
admitted ignorance of the steps by which the transi- 
tion from nervous molecule to mental state is pro- 
duced, from defining the moral consciousness by sim- 

le facts of pleasure and pain. He perceives nothing 
nthe phrase "immutable morality" but the merc 
fact that man will always be capable of feeling cer- 
tain things as pleasant and certain others as painful. 
Spencer regards the faculty of moral Intuition itself 
as a product of organized experiences through con- 
cestral races, and refers moral feelings to physlolo- 
Ehe diseatiatection felt from gratifying passing in 
on fe! m grat! a g in- 
terest instead of an enduring one.” ie strange 
masquerade of the conscience and law of right, 
through which [ confess myself quite unable to re- 
«cognize them, is simply a result of deriving the higher 
from the lower, and excluding ideal relations, after 
the method of physical science just described. 

I do not, of course, ascribe to these writers the ne- 

tions of the so-called positivists," which they 
Sen Nor do I sup them unaware that to run 
‘back to some primitive starting-point is not to find 
the ground of a fact in Nature; orthat the ground of 
each fact is in the movement of the whole; or that 
thc search for origin leads us at once into the mys- 
tery of origination itself, as instant and constant fact. 
Yet their full emphasis on historical derivation, after 
isolating ultimate cause as unknowable, none the less 
directly leads to definitions like those just given, 
which strip the intuitions of their vital meaning. 


‘These are results of the physical method divorced 
from the ideals. But what I would here say of it is, 
that to expect it to determine the meaning or the 
worth of intuitions for which it cannot account, is to 
me as striking sn instance of mistaken Jurisdiction as 
is to be found in the history of thought. 


Upon the very face, however useful as analysis, it 
makes no headway as a pursuit of origin, even in 
écientists of so admirable a breadth as Herbert Spen- 
Hor himself. Perhaps I may misspprehend it as it 
lies in their minds. I am sure I do not misread the 
consequences of It in the current thought of the time, 
and as a practical habit or thought. 


The phases which physicists employ to express 
"beginnings have of course but a secon and info- 
rior sense. “Origin of Species," " Basis of Life,” 
mean simply thata series of processes have been traced 
to some provisional point of departure. Back of the 
origin of species lies that of life. Here proto; ! 
But this is also a vanishing point; and the piercing 
eye of the microscope al 
or birth of life from the inorganic. And it is mani- 
‘fest that this line crossed, the hunt must go on till we 


find some bridge of atoms across the nebular dust 
‘itself to a new re; yet it will never reach a be- 
ginning, for the simple reason that there is none. 


And now what if it be supposed that this bee line 
of phenomena from cruder tecruder conditions yields 
all we can know of the ground and source of things; 
in other words that, so far as we know, the lower 
stage of its own force makes the higher? That ideal 
fact which gives the very substance of all canse is ex- 
cluded, Could I be shown vegetable protoplasm pas- 
sing Into animal, or some form of ape life into life 
unmistakably human, what authority should I have 
for inferring that the one form oRIGINATED the other? 
Here are successions, conditions; the cause must lie 
deeper; since while a less may be the pure product 
‘of a greater thing, a process admitted to be an ascent 


y searches for archtgenesia, | 
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requires for Its explanation the presence of resources 
as great at least ng ure represented by the higher 
term. And so for a continuous indefinite progress, à 
seuree is required greater than the greatest term con 

celvable. "hus the phyxhal method of Vogt or 
Büchner, Iu so far av seeking adequate causes In the 
lowest renns, and presenting the protoplastic atom an 
the rea] father of mind, feverese» oof conception of 
canse, aa of power, and sweeps away thelr essential, 
with their ideal, basis. 

Thu million-sceded. tree is not the product of one 
sood; It ia the concentration of heaven and earths the 
child of what Is infinitely greater than Itøelf, not of 
that materin) atom which wi» cast inte the ground 
So let the ape, and welcome, have grown Into the 
man. Ven man none the less involves not apehood 
merely, but at lent ns mich greater spiriton! foros 
than his own manhood ae I» needed to explain the 
advancing spiritual eloment that is In it, 

Ido not criticise the physical method; only thu at 
tempts to read Nature by lr withant the ideal faculty, 
What dees it discover? Simply that a continuons 
thread of conditions connecta the lowest forme with 
Lie highest; albumen, nitrogen, carbon at one end, 
heroiam and sainthood at the otber. Yet not one 
step in the series ls proved adequate to account for 
the next above it. Socrates and the "eytod " are 
alike unsolved, And one thing at lenat is evident to 
the «ense of causality, that for this magnificent ascen- 
sion there required, nnd that constantly, and at 
avory point, & Maher form of force than historica] 
generation supplies, Many times ns moch of the 
sin's creative bent comex fromethe Invisible a4 from 
thy visible mys, uy» xcienon, xo limited the range of 
her outward vision. But juat ax dark to her Inward 
eye are the muster forces that stir in every step of 
evolution. This le what l want to seu emphasized, 


THK INTUITIONS AND SCIENCE, 


It ix plain that the method in question can never 
elicit even a suggestion of Infinite Mind, The very 
process from greater to lows foreclowes this: the logic 
makes ita needless hypothesis, Even physicists who 
wimit that ultimate force eludes their analysis will 
yet, if reaching for causes towards leset developed 
forms of being only, naturally infer that thie Indis- 
pensable force which they cannot reach ta the low- 
est and least developed of all; and this will be their 
Men of ultimate cause. It is not the downward, but 
the upward look that finds infinity, for the scientist 
or the saint, 

So of immortality. 1f tbe lower accounts for the 
higher, we lave metamorphosis of forme, tmnainl 
gation of atoms, a ladder whose runda trop and are 
replaced: bat only thame migrating atoma shall be un 
dying, Ifmind be Büehner'* "resultant. of brain,” 
then what the physical nexus accounts for, shall not 
its separation díssnlve? If vital phenomena are only 
physico-chemics), where shall (lat inviolable thing we 
call immortality enter this fichi of ascending forme? 
Pile these flitting physiological atoms ne you will, 
they aball never utter the worls "immortal mind.” 
„And wimi then?" you may say. “Tf thle life bv all, 
ia il therefore vain?” By no means. But the fact! 
xtate remains true. The persistence of a physical 
atom or fore? te all this method can mean by “im 
mortality.” 

And so of Duty. The explanation of the momi 
faculty, already quoted, dertves it from the reciprocal 
relations in which two elements, the individual and 
the social, have been found t» stand. But what if 
they do xo stand * Can that give us a moral faculty, 
or à mom! «me, the very force in aa to which tbe re- 
Intion must appeul* As well say that this faculty 
came by the sermon on the Mount or miracle of Pen 
tecos!, Does Uie mere observation of two associated 
facta account for that sense of Almolute personal alle- 
giance which goes with the Word right? Of course 
this Is left out of the definition, So thoroughly 
does the physical method of seeking the source of 


things in what is inferior to themselves eviecomtiq | 


the ethical principle In the attempt to expiain it, In 
fact all this analysis is but the laylng open of u (load 
body ; and an autopsy never yet wh 

of life 

How whould these thee cbheriahal elements. of 
man’s faith In the universal order, which the exclu- 
give physical method of sclence l» unsuited even for 
discerning, be ef to the deetrion of this tribunal? As 
they reach un by no auch path, so - stand or fall 
by no such criterion. They are ideal elements, and do 
not come to ux from the world of prperience to interpret 
us, but from us to interpret dt, 

Nor do they come from science in any form, If scl 
ence means the processes by which the understand 
ing advances from definite date to definite resulta. 
These data are undefinable, immeasurable, Inipal!pa 
ble. They are iu the substance of our own personality, 
ani rest on [ts authority, behind which we cannot 

o nuy more than one can mise himself in à basket 
jM the handles or ply a lever without a point of reat 

5 In every mental act, we consclously or unconarious 
ly asume thia ced To what else do the sci 
ences make their appeal? What is It that seen, Judges, 
names, Interprets all their materlal,—" evolution,” 
“development,” proloplastic basis and phyaice hem: 
ical process, and nl, but lian personality und its 
spontatieltics of thought? T do not find definitions of 
lifo as "correlation," or “combination,” or “adjustment 
of forces” adequate, They lunve out the chief factor, 
man himself. It le we that stand here, fathers of our 
conceptions of Nature. Do we DA for nothing in 
all tls show, we the substance of it? What are ttre 
and space, the very conditions of Its process, bnt 
idealities, through whieh things take thelr shape, re 
lation, ordor, meaning for aa? Do not bring physics 
to accaunt for us, thelrarchitecta, — Personality is the 


owe] the procasses 


primal witness us it is the primi] mystery ; and all 
froitful reseureh into origin sturts from thi, Ne 
number of special experienoes constitute the con- 
scioumens, or tho moral (houlty, which are gonenstive 
forces of living mind, To suppose that no clear voice 
ever lasued from this shrine, ia tò drop the ground of 
all process nuil al) study of Nature. It in to forget, 
too, that the value of a punmit depends on the worth 
of the pursuer 

Givon in the personali! y is itè ideal vision. It secs 
essentia] substance and cause; conceives Ii with 
grenter or less distineiness as [ntinite Mind, as sole 
basis for all ite own possibility us mind, and ae lu 
some kense Loxeparable from it And this Intultion 
of God,—not a God, but God,—Ihmiurnntion, senti 
ment, al) ideal energies in inan. have combined with 
the purifying toile of ecienoe to develop into the 
venee of nll-pervading, all entity ing Ideal Good, not 
limitable ley our desires or prayers, nor by our eon: 
ceptions of final cause, nor Introduced. at Intervals; 
but the trmascendenr ground. and Indwelling Life of 
that whole order of the imleerse with which ft is 
man's Ininost necessity to become one. Hy the light 
of this developed Intuition we read tbe religions of 
the past with happy recognition of a common de 
sire, Moves, Plato, Antoninus, Jesus, Mohammed 
in their different ways are all striving to utter thin 
word, Tanne Mind, They did not walt for solenvo ; 
thay waited nelther for Spinoza t grmodly demon- 
strate fo them that God te all, any more than for 
Comte tà lay out the order of the sciences on an 
ideal plain, and then report that God, the Idest woll, 
waa nowhere! 

Why shoald you nm to physics, any more than to 
the Bible, to determine 4 there le Infine In- 
telligence“ A God mensumble by the underytanding, 
dependent on the latest discovery for fe or dicati, 
wore not worth keeping, But come home to your 
ideal thought, you find somewhat implied therein, 
which makes loving, trusting, aspimtion, te be free 
dom and joy. Were Ii not Mind thet reaeled out on 
every side of this mori] and spiritual personality of 
yours, I think you would hardly be alming nt better 
or dreaming of best. For it i» by mind that mind 
Hivos, loving nnd pursuing whut ts like itself Would 
our thought explore causes, if it were not of ono es- 
sence with the Cause of muses? Do we not " think 
the world,” ss Malobrancho said, "in. and through 
God ?" 

Again n» indivisible unit, eclf-identical through all 
natora! changes, pereonality, once arrived at exist 
voce, Arma its own. permanence, In this indivisi- 
bility Plato read that whioh makes men unconscious 
ly act on the presumption of immortality. There 
are other ideal dats fo like effect, “We feel that we 
ate morethan x Mem nothing which someone bus ani- 
imated.” A quick sense of new birth haants man, 
waiting its Uppertunity to thrill him as he wakes 
from sleep; coming to the young in parenthood ; re- 
freshing the ol! with dream» of returning youth. 
There is In bim à profound altmction to life: ever as 
sociating deathlexkness with the noble appreciation 
of its uses, with whatever moves bis admiration, his 
affections, his largest good will; ever turning good 
men into guardian peto A still deeper guarantee ia 
in the home-sense of intrinsic relations with trath. 
These are not experiences only, but interpretations 
of experience, thut reach beyond it Nor do I see 
how selence can touch the anbstance of the inunition, 
Which dows not at all define what we shall be, but 
sliuply ussoclaloe as wilh continuity and permanence 
un an Indetinable ideal, whose elementa itis in fact 
bur liberty, and not our bondage, to leave noresolved. 

These are ideal data of the personality, relute 10 
what tranwoende lis experience, and stand by no oth- 
er authority than what its dignity arte, Wo need 
not overlook thla value becaupe there are those who, 
beleving that this fe is all, «til find it a noble 
sphere, and who at the least escape the pettiness of 
doing or being good in it to save their souls in an- 
other, For the prophetic faith. thal would perpetu- 
ate personal opportunity to be loft to the final deci- 
slon of physical research or practical observation is 
to drop the very fhcalty by which these are made to 
polnt beyond themselves to personal dignitles and 
uaes. 

fo too the moral sense, which no wnnlysis can plok 
out of physical causes, ta given in that Inherent rela 
tian of man to what le above bis Individual Dfe; to 
the Infinite aod Ewrnsl—names which the ridicule 
of physiviste will hardly atrip of thelr Initiale so 
long na they yield auch Tiving meaning. ft le man's 
iden! aspiration and vision which announces that all 
preerving word Duty, It was oot given in bis un 
derstanding, nor taught him by the earth rk. No 
explorution of these cun prove that to be mareal the 
path of whose coming ls not in them, They teach 
new duties and untench old, but. that whieh wives 
meaning to all thelr Juscans must flow through them 
all 

INDIEN SA AKN OF TUE IBALL 


1 would emphasize Uil» independence of the ideal 
element. A siewe of the intuitions would not give 
the lotultions themselves. Th must assume the per 
sonality as primal xpring af tougit, nnd. fmmer of 
the moulds in whieh Urought mist flow. Mr. Spen 
cer lax abown that we dn not scientifically know our 
personality at all. Nob the Ides must he accept then 
moulda It ie not on the authority of scienca thst we 
nocet tha principle of causation, It ix on the an 
thor! y of this principle that we pune the process 
of wlenes The closer to our lift a Met is, the less 
carmhle it ix of demonstration, What fa the selenide 
proof that E think, or (hat fam ft Or that! ought 
todo fight’ Or that theught implies suliject. ond 
object * Orthnt T ain Jostified, when a Darwinian 
has provod by social instincts that an action ia for 


i 
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universal good, in bringing in such a notion as ought 
to bear on the fact? ese elements are unfathom- 
able, indeflnable, in a word ideal. How to trace and 
ex them we know not. But that we have them 
others of like origin is the spring of constancy in 
all becoming desires, For mo: intellectual as- 
cension depends on a certain presumption of free, 
eure Tes sa much as a: bird's wing does on the open 
sir. An absolute trust in what 
proving, in what your own intellectual limits do not 
confine : In what must open out for you beyond your 
furthest flight. All t movements must have, like 
the lever, its centre of rest. And thus our intuitions 
of God, Duty, Immortality, however their meanings 
ma pre d are attested by the culture they con- 
dition, and remain the eternal alphabet of the world, 
Thold them aa signs of an authority in the faculty 
that yields them, to guarantee the of ita 
special affirmations, through whatever changes modify 
thelr meaning. 


Through all the positive truth which aclence brings 
to guide him, man's ideal import continues to inter- 

ret Nature, not less than in his childish mythologies. 
We have seon how closely the reading conforms to 
the phases of thia element in him, To his theologi- 
cal 2 which excluded it, the world means 
aatanic guile, To a physical method which ignores 
ideal data, it becomes void of hold for spiritual beliefs. 
And as this law is inevitable and supreme, as it ia 
what he brings with him that must determine what 
he shall find, 30 it la by eminent right that his ideal 
self-Affürmation pours through the process of the 
worlds that infinite meaning of which religion and 
ethica are expressions. 

TTS POWER AND WORK, 

Itis not wisdom to deny this master of meanings. 
He, at least, is Indis ble. No art of ours can paint 
autumnal woods. Yet does not our ideal hope and 
faith warm the hues of their dying leaves into flames 
of prophecy, and hear in the chíckadee's trillin late 
October the bugles of returning spring? What do 
we mean by tho " wisdom " that "day uttera to-day 
and night to night" but man'a ides] world ? What 
are the fables and proverbs of nations, the parables 
of the teachers, the imagery of the seers, but the as- 
sumption of his choicest mea in; by Nature, to bloom 
for him in her terms and forms forever * 

The imagination of man is the life and light of the 
world; transfusing Nature with sentiment and pur 
pose, and mastering the doubts and feara that a literal 
rendering would teach, by “reading the earth from 
heaven and things below from above," This sym- 
bolism bas authority in his being. The celestial paths 
and cycles have always made so large an element in 
i because he ia made for rhythm, and the return of 
his life on itself, in ceaseless renewal, reaches within 
him into infinite significance. Music, poetry, pro- 
phecy, progress, work out the inatinct of rhythmic 
self-recovery and growth. 

It is the courage of the moral ideal to claim Nature 
aa ita own that now dares to prove the world no penal 
prison, nor mere probationa) soll and contrast to an- 
other life, but invitation to the best motive and re- 
source. Hence the imagination is only rendered the 
more nobly human by the science that supplants ita 
fictlons by ns facts. This exquisite x ag) of 
the lens and the prism makes the old colora of theo. 
logical heavensand hella too crude and trivial te in- 
terest us. Yet this very transfer of regard to the visi- 
ble present world which acience and art effect ls di- 
rected by a mor] ideal: a passion for the right of 
thinga, lo Intense devotion by finding actual 
Nature ŝo much richer than the supernatural which It 
supplanta; go that the very withdrawal from othar- 
world anticipations as if this life were the only im- 
mortal life, holds n moral dignity that brings immor- 
tality Itself to higher meaning. 

Nature responds to the new confidence like a soul 
that has found ita sphere. Aa it opens to this earn- 
est sympathy and search forthe real only, it seems 
hastening to be beforehand with meaning for the 
Idealism that centres in a supreme love and living 
service of truth. Make but this the ear that listens, 
and Bwedenborg's correspondences shall seem but 
crude hints, mere play on a single string of this con- 
scious Instrument, t a recitative of pure loyal- 
ties is the tribute of each atom to the whole through 
adherence to its law; their polarity and balance of 
forces ; the poise of thé earth to the planetary attrac- 
tions, the solar storm felt at once in the magnetic 
thrill of every orb! In the still ordeal of the Bpect- 
rum, where every infiniteaima] yielda ite secret to the 
test of fire, and there is no escape for it from bein 
sifted Into purest essence and tenderest hue, waved 
by tbe flaming sword to its own place, and so justi- 
fied at once by the sonse of beauty and the law of 
right,—we greet the image of that constructive treat- 
ment of character, which seeks fit use and place for 
every element and Juatifles it thereby: a more ideal 
I nt-Pícture than Michael Angelo's, free of the 
old destructive wrath, Is not the free play of con- 
vertible forces, the dance of shifting forms which 
Science traces, the very world for the Esthetic faculty 
to interpret by its own liberty and creative joy? The 
very world to stir thia Ariel with hope to turn all ug- 
ly Calibans that lurk in Nature to nobler uses? Does 
it not belong to tho finest sense of truth to read these 
delicate relations and fidelities of forces that seem to 
raise artists and lovers out of the stocks and stones! 

Bo perfectly are the moral and physical lawa com- 
Ing to be bound in one meaning, under the common 
name of Nature, dear to poet, philosopher, believer, 
again in the maturity, as once in the childhood of 
man. Representing this unity, freed from supersti- 
tion and re-enforced by acientific method and re- 
source, it opens Its new gospel. Leave better worlds 
till they come, and make this world better than the 


ou have no n of 


t of them ever seemed. Buy no otherworld poli- 
ee the ecclesiastical brokers, but greatly insure 
mankind by your ideal personality here. alone 
aupernatural redemption, and work out natural : work 
straight into the earthly elements, artists of your hu- 
man [deala in virtues and institutions. Your kingdom 

this world. 
" Tout key to Nature is invariable law. Forget not 
thatits basis and guarantee are ideal: that this ve 
atep of the mind observed successions to invari- 
able rule requires a predictive vision beyond experi- 
ence: that it isa mystery of the personality, and de- 
mands that we hold that In highest honor. The uni- 
versality of Law is itself an intuition: the under- 
standing could never have found it in any number of 
special instances; and yet this ia the white light it- 
self out of which science unfurla all her rainbowe of 
analysis, And wherein lies the prestige of Law? In 
the assumption of an intelligent being that this ia the 
method best suited to perfect Intelligence. Or do we 
lift this perfection of Law in God above definite voli- 
tona and limited purposes? It is because, beholding 
the reach and mystery of thougbt in ourselves we 
find it most becoming to infinite intelligence to be 
thus unconfined, Our sciences all rest on bases that 
do not exist in observable Nature, but are supplied 
by these mysterious steps of the ideal interpreter 
within us. Where in actual Nature are the equal 
units of the calculus? Where the geometrical forms? 
The circle, line and point? Where tha molecules, the 
axes of crystallization, the axis of the earth? Where 
the true pendulum that measures seconds at the pole? 
And where the ether wave, of which it takes hun- 
dreds of trillions, entering the eye at once, to make 
red light? 

THE PERSONALITY AS INTERPRETER. 

Everywhere we are led back to the dignities of the 
personality. What ate eye and ear and brain but its 

nsioners? Can lenses and bone-labyrinths and fibre 
Batterien explalu the Joy of man in the beauty of the 
world? Hearing itself is but à reaponse to a hearer, 
seeing to a seer, Every step in physical science goes 
back to its conditions in a prophetic faculty, and man 
seems to have been divining it all through the 
We love to note the fine foreshadowings of modern 
discovery In ancient mythology and science, which 
multiply as we grow free for better acquaintance 
with them. But we are net apt to consider how 
much it means for each of us that Pythagoras, with- 
out an experiment, should have known numbers to 
be the secret of the world whose relations and pro- 
portions we are now reading off as chemistry, botany, 
astronomy ; or that Kepler should have been listen- 
ing to the chime 1 movement within bim, 
long before the music could get itself clethed for him 
or us in the actual laws of celestial mechanics. 

And beyond all this, ís not the very perception of 
Nature in itself a mystery of intelligence? is first 
step of consciousness puts you where the physiciats 
cease to guide, You become, here at least, the tran- 
scendentalist who has no place in their systema. 
For seeing la after all thinking the thing you see. 
And the problem of the world recedes inte the pro- 
founder problem of mind. 

In claíming for the personality the ultimate right 
of interpretation, note that I make thia demand in 
behalf of the ideal in man, his power of moral and 
spiritual recognition, his aspiration to unity with the 

Diverss| Order. In other words, not in behalf of a 
petty individualism, but against it. Nature is not ex- 

licable us mere highway and freight, meat and cup- 
— lights and fuel, or as otherwise ministrant to 
private plana and desires. She bids ua die, for one 
thing; and we did not plan that. How helpless our 
love of life before one little heave of a bit of the 
earth's crust, or a drop leas of ozone in the air! The 
law that wastes a myriad seeds where lt brings one 
10 perfection, and destroys whole races to make way 
for others, can be Interpreted only by the key we 
— with us as beings divinely capable of disinter- 
estedness. Read by this ideal, the law of death saya, 
“Yield the form, and let the substance use you for its 
ende.“ Give yourself like seed and species to the 
whole, and let this painful tranaiency sift out, as it 
will, all but that which is fitteat to endure. Only 
pay can ＋.— the reconciling light. That is no 
spiritual science which would rule out discipline of 
self-denial, loyalty and patience, that stand for us in 
the very mystery of death. It ia but idolatry of self- 
indulgence, whose cravings are not competent to 
measure the serious purport of Nature. 

Go into the forests. See what immeasurable de- 
struction awaits the delicacy of leaves and flowers; 
what wasting beds of pine-needles, that but Just now 
stood ranged in orderly lines to give the wind a voice, 
perhaps unheard; and how the wy fungi ofan hour 
are overspreading dead trunks with fraileat mimicry 
ef the convolvulus and lily in their shapes and hues; 
and what golden rain of sunshine is sifting through 
the foliage in millions of exquisite fugitive images, 
of which you can see but one or two! 

What can this mean, if Nature is but a mechanism 
of human economies and utilities? But trust your 
ideal of an Infinite Beauty, freely filling all space and 
time with the best and fairest, by its own inward 
law. and your book of Nature grows clear. You will 
know by — 4 — what it means to work 
out your highest Auman art for its own sake, and 
leave it without asking who shall record it, or 
whether it shall live or die. 


The transmutation of forms and forces confirms 
that oldest persuasion that all things are in flux." 
How read between the vanishing lines! B bring- 

that ideal Reverence for the Permanent which en- 
ables you to perceive through all this evanescence a 
constancy of beauty and use. How find the moral 
unity that ahal] give coherence to this dioramlc show ? 


By your ideal Reverence for the Universal, the One in 
ah: sole key to the meaning of invariable lawa, and 
interchangeable forces, and the ascending chain of 
forms: to the religions and the sciences: secrets of 
Darwin and the Vedus alike, 

Bring your ideal of sentiment, and Nature, no 
longer automatic rules, is gifted with m heart. Sci- 
ence, opening up the drift of destructive forces to un- 
iversal gond, the antidotea and compensations, the 
wise precautions, the fitting uses, preaches Inherence 
of providential care. There is even persuasion to 
noble living in the competition of lightning with 
sunahine for service to the arts and charities of life. 
A somewhat deeper trust in the moral intuition and 
aclence will haye slain the superatitions that death is 
a penalty for ain, and that the pain of collision with 
natural Le is a scourge of wrath. It will be held a 
folly to ascribe to “Christian revelation" whatever in 
Nature bas made men or happy, and then shud- 
der in homilies at ber insufficiency to cheer or com- 
fort, at the “oppressive silence," the 'whelming vast- 
ness," the “dead unconcern." It ie not Christian 
revelation that authorizes our truet in the order of Na- 
ture, It is the freedom of the ideal to interpret it 
that finds its vastness no drawback to the minute 
providence of its laws. Only a reverent love of the In- 
finite makes the Paraee at home in the presence of the 
atara he adores. And the eye of an orthodox Christian 
acientiat that measures their enormous spaces wants 
Just the same eternal light behind its own. To ides} 
reason and love, an African Sahara, waiting but the 
prick of its sands to break forth everywhere Into a 

rden of life, becomes the symbol of all our social 
desir now awaiting but the artesian wella of bene- 
ficent sclence to prove Nature everywhere greater 
than the religions of the past have dared to dream. 

The freedom of the moral and spiritual personality 
to interpret Nature is rapidly ripening. Neither 
Church, Bible, nor exceptional Christ can longer 

tpone Its self-reliance. No reverence can be won 
lor. Jeans by disparagement of man nor for Christianity 
by defamation of intuition or of science. If the aym- 
bols and analogies of Nature do not satisfy doubt, 
still less can any witness brought to supplant the un- 
iversulity of law. But not the less is it of — 
in view of an absorbing faith in consolidated extei 
machinery for making and rhea ry human forces 
in the name of science, to affirm a yet higher personal 
emancipation. It is no better for us to be sworn to 
8 utilitarian then to a biblical rule and square. I 
would emphasize the truth that science does not 
originate and cannot finally test man’s spiritual intu- 
itions. They are his faith in hia own ideal nature. 
If he doubts them, least of all is it by physical analy- 
sia that he can reach their track. It la vain to 
seek the living among the dead. We may see life 
isaue from larval clods and crumbled rocks, but we 
shall search these sepulchres in vain to reach the 
mystery of ite origin, to learn how It came there, or 
how long lt shall endure. On relations with the In- 
finite there opens no daylight, but ns Intuition is ac- 
cepted as man's primary guide. Then Nature starts 
into symbol, flashes with confirmation, becomes their 
fit atmosphere and soll. It feeds the high desire, 
bears en the sacred song of the soul. [t iano longer 
the taunt of man’s insignificance, but the nurse of 
his self-respect. For the world but shadows forth 
the sacrifice, the patience, the freedom and the 
pur that are predestined to him in the laws of 

is spiritual being. 


BrPECIAL NoTICE.—No more copies of the bound’ 
volume of Tax Ixpgx for 1870 (Vol, I) can be fur- 
nished. They are all disposed of. 


Saat «P actui d S 

We are frequently indebted to friends for clippings- 
from newspapers containing interesting articles, para- 
graphs, Kc, which we should not otherwise see, and: 
which we should be sorry to miss seeing; and we de- 
sire to expreas our thanks for thelr thoughtful kind- 
ness. i 

A friend asks a reply through Tux Inpex to cer- 
tain questions concerning our lecture on “The God of 
Science.“ We should gladly oblige him if we could 
do so in a reasonable space; but the subject Is such as 
to require a detalled treatment. In fact, it would: 
require a volume rather than a small journal like 
this, We were unable to use a tithe of the material 


we had accumulated, and were obli to confine: 
ourself to a mere outline sketch of our thought, 
Our friends for the present, at least, must excuse us 
from attempting a better expoaition of it, though we- 
are painfully conscious of the inadequacy of the lec- 
ture aa it stands. 


The Jewish Times, of New York city, has our sin-- 
cere thanks for urging its readers to fill up lista of aig- 
natures to the counter-petition, and for promising to- 
send them to Tur INDEX to be joined with the reet. 
We have already received many names of Jewish citi- 
zena for thia purpose, and take especial pleasure in the- 
knowledge that they are thoroughly devoted to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, The Jews have 
an absolute right to enjoy their own religion in this 
country unmolested and unhampered by political dis 
abilities; and, as a claas specially interested in the 
E of the Constitution aa it is, it is specially 

tting that they should join in the protest against 
the machinations of those who Sot non it to the- 
service of religious intolerance. ` los 
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MRS. WOODHULL’S LETTER. 


On returning from our recent journey to New Eng- 
land, we found among numerous other articles sent 
for publication a manuscript from Mrs. Victoria C. 
Woodhull, which had been received nearly m week 
previous. We publish it at our earliest opportunity 
as an act of justice, believing that she has a right to 
be heard in her own defence, and in the same journal 


in which her theories had been criticised. Without | 


at all presuming to speak for Mr. Hallowell, who is 
quite able to speak for himself, and who, we know, 
would be the last to complain of our publishing the 
paper, we think it best not to wait till he replies to it 
(in case he wishes to do so), but to express our own 
opinion in the same nnmber of Tae IxpEx that con- 
tains it. We ought not, however, to omit saying nt 
once that Mr. Hallowell made no declaration or in- 
sinuation against Mrs. Woodhull's personal churac- 
ter, but avowedly abstained from doing this; and 
that he made no pretence of speaking as “one com- 
missioned from on high.” ` 

In this respect we shall tread in his footsteps. If 

anything is repulsive alike to our taste, our inclina- 
tion, and our mora) sentiment, it is the tendency to 
assail persons when principles only should be under 
discussion. Against Mrs Woodhull we lave no 
stones to throw—a vile and mean warfare worthy 
only of the basest of mankind. More than that, we 
are strongly inclined (knowing nothing of her per- 
sonally) to respect her as à woman brave even to he- 
roism in facing an adverse world, and faithful In a 
rare degree to the duty of uttering convictions hon- 
eatly held. We doubt not that she obeys her own 
conscience, and hasa right to meet the world's gaze 
unflinchingly. Shame on the pious dastarda who 
cannot even fight a woman without resorting to foul 
play, and must eke out the feebleness of their logic 
by the clamorousness of their abuse! 

But we must add that, if Mra. Woodhull should 
avail herself of the "liberty " she claims, and should 
exercise the “rights” she demands, we could not re- 
spect her. Our respect is based wholly on the sup- 
position that her womanly instinct is truer than her 
unwomanly speech—that she is an enthusiast for an 
idea with which her practice is totally inconsistent, 
She presents the sad spectacle of one intellectually 
fascinated by an ideal far below the law she lives by. 
Her action is higher than her thought—almost as 
melancholy a defeat of the true end of life as if her 
thought were higher than her action. The highest 
respect belongs to thoae whose thought and action 
harmonize on the highest plane, It is painful to base 
respect on the assumption of a" noble inconsistency ;" 
yet it is only through this assumption that Mrs. 
Woodhull can maintain herself in the esteem of 
right-minded people. If indeed she practised what 
she proclaims (which we disbelieve), she could com- 
mand no higher tribute than that of pity. 

It is necessary to suy this, because there can be no 
condemnation of her theory so absolute as to say 
No pure woman or man could live by it.“ Just 
Bo far as it acquires power over conduct, to that ex- 


tent it must demoralize and dehumanize, Let us | 
briefly see what her theory is, as she herself states it | 


in her present letter. 

1. The right of every individual to perfect freedom, 
the right of every individual to be protected by so- 
ciety in the exercise of perfect freedom—this is the 


ciple it follows, as Mrs, Woodhull correctly infers, 
that no individual should be permitted by society to 
iymnnize over any other individual, or to "impose 
himself upon non-consenting parties." The per- 
fect freedom” of each, therefore, is limited by the 
prohibition of all infringement upon the equal rights 
ofothers. In all this there Is nothing new. It ia the 
merest A B C of republicanism. 

2. The inference she draws is that any “two per- 
sons may do whatever they may agreo to do, in their 
Individual spheres.” True again, both in logic and in 
fact, provided the words "in their individual spheres" 
are properly understood. If, however, two persons 


| 
agree to do something which interferes with the equal 


rights of other people, Mrs. Woodhull's own pre- 
mises require her to admit that society may lawfully 


| prohibit it as a crime against other people, è e. again: 


society. The mere fact of thelr mutual consent can- 
not alone establish the permissibility of an act, unless 
the consequences of the act terminate iu and with 
themselves, If the consequences of the act, whether 
direct or indirect, immediate or remote, affect third 
parties, then Mrs. Woodhull cannot evade the admis- 
sion that the permissibility of the act by society de- 
pends on something more than the tnere mutual con- 
sent of the two parties themselves, It must be shown 
that no harm can result to third parties before so- 
ciety's right to Interfere can be denied. If, for in- 
stance, A and B agree to take a walk together, so- 
cioty has no right te interfere; bat if they agree to 
break into C's house by night to sten] his silver, then 
society has a right to pronounce their act u crime 
against itself, and to prohibit it accordingly. 


3. Now Mrs. Woodhull makes explicitly an appli: 


cation of her own inference which is false in logie | 


and abominable in morality. After saying that her 
* declarations permit two persons to do whatever they 


may agree to do, in their individual spheres," she | 


presently adds, as if it were the same proposition in 
another form :—' My theory permits any two per- 
sons to contract sexually." This is a complete beg- 
ging of the whole question—what logicians call a 
petitio principii. The question in debate is whether 
the sexual contract concerns only the two persons 
in their individual spheres," Society by its marrl- 
age laws suys emphutically no; and it is for Mrs. 
Woodhull to prove society wrong, and not thus qui- 
etly to take her own views for granted. If she 
wishes to convince reasonable beings, not to say moral 


beings, that her theory is good, she must set herself, | 


with all the intellectual power at her command, to 
prove that the sexual contract concerns only the two 
parties to it. Society hus always held that rights of 
children, and rights of property, and other rights, are 
vitally affected by it. Mrs. Woodhull will have all 


the work she can attend to, if she enters falrly on this 


discussion. She has proceeded on the assumption 
that nobody is concerned in the sexual contract but 
the two parties themselves; and this is the glaring 
absurdity of her whole theory. 

The only argument she offers in support of this po- 
sition is conveyed in the question“ Suppose society 
does not know of the act, are its rights invaded?" 
What a pléa! Isa secret murder no crime, because 
secret? What sort of moral vision can one possess to 
hint for a moment that the moral quality of actions 
depends on mere publicity’ The sexual contract in- 
volves vaster interests than those which depend on 
the mere preservation of external decorum ; and it is 
the right of society to demand that the interests of 
children, of property, of public order and civilization, 
shall not be passed over in silence, as they ure, by 
Mrs. Woodhull and her sympathizers, So long asso- 
ciety believes that such interests as theseare at stake, 
ii will not be convinced that the sexual contract !les 
wholly “in the individual spheres” of the two con- 
tracting parties. And Mrs, Woodhull will be wise 
carefully to note this fact, 

4. Furthermore, she expresses à commendable but 
most illogical objection to the practice of promiscuity, 
She protests against “debauch.” Why should she? 
That she does so is an amiable weakness, a most 
illogical yielding to the womanly nature that revolts 
against the foul corollaries of her theory. To pro- 
test against debauch, whether in Greene Street or 
in Fifth Avenue, implies that she, quite as much as 
Mr. Hallowell, "sita in Judgment" on other people. 
By her own theory, it is none of our or her business 
what other people do “in secret." Bhe has no right, 


by her own principles, to condemn debauch any fur- | 


ther than to abstain from it as a mere matterof taste, 


| as she may nbstain from onions, or curry, or sour 
double basis of her theory. From this double prin- | 


kraut, or anything else she dislikes but never think 
of protesting against. Her protest embodies the very 
“condemnation” she condemns, We accept it as the 
voice of her heart, bearing testimony against her head, 

The debauchee, however, Will say to her:— Mrs. 
Woodhull, you concede to me a perfect right to do 
what I please in private, if I forbear to insult public 
decency in pnblic places, You protest aguinst the 
public opinion which interferes with this right, as a 
species of tyranny of society over the individual. 
Yet you protest against all real exercise of a right 
which you are so forward to claim for me. You Join 
with my oppressors in sustaining the tyrannical pub- 
lic opinion which condemns debauch, and thereby 


help to inflict a penalty on the debauchee for practis- | 


ing what you declare it to be his right to practise, 


. uninterfered with by society. I demand, therefore, | 


| RETE ... . aa 


that you suppress your protest and mind your busi- 
ness I am acting only in what you admit to be my 
‘individual sphere. By what right do you intrude 
with your protest into my inviolable privacy *" In ssy- 
ing this,the debsuchee has logic, if not politeness,on bis 
side. If Mrs. Woodhull proposes to follow out her 


| own theory unflinchingly to its legitimate conclusion, 


she must withdraw thut protest, and cancel the feeble 

warning that even she herself utters aguinat the black. 
ocean of licentiousness sure to follow her own success, 

Instead, therefore, of falling into a panic with Mr. 

Wasson, und admitting that Mrs, Woodhull carries out 

the logic of “natural liberty” with such terrible fideli- 

ty that there is no remedy but to give up the very 

idea of “natural liberty” itself, we say emphatically 
that she does not comprehend the logic of natural 

liberty at all, but falls into flagrant logical absurdities, 

We have no notion of being frightened out of faith in 
natural liberty by any such perverse and brittle logic 
ashers. The remedy is to bold her more strictly to- 
logic, and compel her to prove the principle she now 

tacitly assumes, numely, that the sexui contract 
concerns only tbe two parties to it, Sha cannot 
prove this. The keruu] rontract involves tho birth of 
new lings, who are third parties to the contract most 
vitally affected by it; and such monsters av Tosen- 

zweig und Madwow Yan Buskirk, with the oumiilene 
crimes unt ocidy of which they are guilty, are 
the logical consequence of her theory. It is because 
we have absolute fulth lo the power of truth to con- 
quer error, without favor of wind or sun, that we are 
williag to publish in. Tax InDRx the strongest alate. 
ment ihat M. Woodhull can make of a social theory 
We uttarly abhor Adultery, seduction, abortion, 
prostitution, which this thwory treats solely as crines 
of indlvidunis against themanives or of society ayminst 
individunls, aro crime Of Individoals against society 
as Well; and it ia perfectly mfo to encourage discum 

sion ut these and all other kindred pointe l'or Mrs. 
Woodhull we have no eondemnoation, belleving ber 
to be alvcore in ber theory and beth Tagically and 
practiontly faithlaxs la it; lal her theory, which, if. 


| adopted by women in general, would Increase den fuld 


the army of eotman prostitutes, i» as false to the logla 
of nalural liberty un it ls abhorrent to the moral sense 
of mankind, and deserves nothing but tho unsparing 
and outrpoken condemnation of every decent man 
and woman. 

— 


MORE PETITIONS, 


The following lista of signatures to the remon- 
strance against the Christian Amendment of the 
United States Constitution have been received since 
our last issue :— 

Col. J. O. Martin, Indianapolis, Ind., sends throe 
hundred and thirty-six names (others still to be for- 
warded); Mr. Lewis Kurtz, Augusta, Kan., sixty-one ¢ 
Mr. B. B. Scofield, Woodhull, III., twenty-two; Mr. 
Geo. M. Scott, West Liberty., O., forty-nine; Mr. A. 
C. Smith, Wellington, Kan., forty-five; Mr. 8. Town- 
send, Baltimore, Md., twenty eight: Mr. Alvin Hoyt, 
Burr Oak, Mich., twenty-two; Mr. Gilbert Knapp, 
Margaretta, O., forty; Mr. J. W. Cogswell, Spring- 
field, Mass., forty one; Mr. W. A, Stewart, Newcas- 
tle, Pa., sixty-six; Mr. O. C. Clogston, Montpelier, 
Vt, ninety-two; Mr. Erwin Byington, Elgin, III., 
one hundred and. fifty-three (one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven from his own Watch Factory); Mr, J. W. 

right, De Sala, Iowa, thirty-seven; Mr. C. W. 
Loomis, Leeds, Mass, thirty four; Mrs, Sarah R, 
Crawford, ,thirty-eight; Mrs, E M. ba 


Duluth, Minn., fifteen; Mr. Max Pracht, Cineiun 
O., thirty-two; Mr. F. M. McDonagh, Coun 
Bluffa, Iowa, one hundred and thirty-one; Mr. Henry 
Austin, Mt. Ayr, Iowa, forty-two; Dr. Wm. Jordan, 
Port Huron, Mich., p Ave: Mr. J. M. Mays Dr" 
ington, Ky. forty; Mr. H. L. Green, Syracuse, N. Y., 
forty-seven; Mr. B. S. Davenport, Lockport, N. Y., 
forty-five; Rev. G. F. Whitfield, Eureka, Wis., thir 
ty-three; Mr, Jacob Gelb. Atwater, O., ninety- 
our; Mr. J. L. Newell, Port Huron, Mich., ninety- 
nine; Mr. Orlando Davis, Ithaca, N. Y., one hundred 
and thirty-eight; Mr. J. C. Lyons, Fond du Tac, 
Wis, eighty-one; Mr. H. J. Morrison, Centreville, 
Kan., thirty-two ; Mr. W. D. Warren, Wellington, O., 
forty two; Mr. G. Maxwell, Mazeppa, Mich., forty- 
nine: Mr. A. H. Baker, Centre, O, twenty-seven; 
Mrs. Elmira Wilson, ———, ten; Mrs. J. G. Kinley, 
Richmond, Ind., forty; Mr. W. B Lewis, Moun 
City, Kan., forty-three; Mr. Geo. Molnar, Franklin, 
Pa, one hundred and eleven; Mr. David Wright, 
Des Moines, Iowa, one hundred and twenty-three; 
Mr. C. D. B. Mills, Syracuse, N. Y., twenty-nine; 
Rev. J. M. Barnes, Snowville, Va., thirty-three; Mr. 
T. Magee, St. Paul, Minn., seventy-seven; Mr. C. B. 
Cartwright, Hutchison, Col., forty four. 

Please send for Inpex Extras contain the 
Counter-petition, and interest your neighbors In get- 
ting signatures. The work is going bravely on, and 
we return heartiest thanks to all our friends for thelr 
efficient co operation. 


— — 


SECTARIAN CONSOLATION. 


Rev. Mr. Dall, the missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association in India, has recently Joined 
the Brahmo Somaj. The fact has proved a most 
tempting target for Orthodoxy, and Orthodox news- 
papers generally have seized the occaslon, and evi- 
dently with great zest, for newly showing up the 
weakness of Unitarianism. Their assaults are none 
the less sharp for the touch of humor that mingles 
with them, as all round the circle of the Evangelical 
editors the changes are wrung on the fact that the 
only missionary that the Unitariaus have among the 
heathen, instead of converting the heathen, has been 
converted by them. The charge is not exactly true; 
for, though there is little doubt that Mr. Dall's views 
have become more liberal since lie went to India, he 
distinctly announces that in joining the Bmhmo 
Somaj, which is not pagan polytheism, but a Theistic 
church, he has renounced neither Unitarianism nor 
Christianity. 

But it is clear, nevertheless, that this action of Mr. 
Dall has not a little annoyed his Unitarian brethren 
at home. It exposes the fact, which Uuitarian jour- 
nals are anxious to cover up or to explain away, of 
the close relationsbip there is between the vital prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism and natural theism. It shows 
how easily and logically those principles of rational 
inquiry, which have always been the boast of Unita- 
rianism, will, if allowed full freedom, pass over the 
bounds of a religion alleged to rest on specific and su- 
pernatural claims to authority, and enter the domain 
of the religion of natural reason and intuition, It is 
a practical act that illustrates the logical connection 
between Unítarianismm, Theiam, and Free Religion 
too, as steps in the march of the Protestant principle 

of free inquiry. Hence the annoyance the act causes 
to those who do not wish to see these steps, or will 
not believe that they are there, or, having a suspicion 
that they are thers, try to look very earnest] y the other 
way and to divert also the attention of other people 
from them. What the Unitarians will do with Mr. 
Dall remains to be seen. They have not yet had sny 
explanation of his course directly from him. The 
Executive Committee of the Unitarian Association 
have Just voted to continue his salary to the first of 
July, expscting by that time to have the matter fully 
explained. 


But in the mesntime the Unitarian Christian Reg- 
tater, for the "mistake" and “Indiscretion” of Mr. 
Dall, and for the consequent thrusts of the Orthodox, 
bas discovered moat ingenious mode of consolation 
which is worthy of note, though not perhaps, on re- 
fection, to be recommended. In a recent issue it 
derives great comfort from the belief that, whatever 
Mr. Dall's error, “he has rendered a great service to 
the world by unmasking the narrowness and bigotry 
of these Oriental theists ;" and it is still further con- 
soled because, by this "unmasking of Oriental big 
otry" to the full aight of the world, a lesson of warn- 
ing has semehow been givea against the Free Rell- 
gious Association in America, which has in some 
way, scoording to the Register, had its bigoted pur- 
poses unmasked too, and stands “before the world now 
as an anti-Christian sect, organized for propagand- 
ism of their own peculiar dogmas." But let us give 
the Regixter’s mode of consolation, which it entitles 
“A Lesson from India," in full: 


“Whatever may be thought of Mr. Dall's discre- 
tion in joining the Brahmo Soma] while acting as a 
mísalonary of the American Unitarian Assoc tion, 
he has rendered a great service to the public by un- 
masking the narrowness and bigotry of these Orien- 
tal thelsta: But for the treatment which Mr. Dal) 
has received at their handa, the world might have 
aup] that they welcome to their ranks all believ- 
ers in God, without requiring them to renounce their 
Christlanity, their Judaism, or their Mohammedan- 
lam. Now, however, it is declared that their theism 
ia anti-Christian, aud no Christian is to be admitted 
unless he lowers Jesus to the level of Confucius and 
other great and wise teachers, 

When the Free Religionists organized in this coun- 
try, it was proclalmed that men of all denominations 
would be welcomed to their ranks, without the least 
repudiation of their cherished convictions, and, at 
first, they succeeded in obtaining a few representa- 
tives of various secta to speak from their platform, 
But it has since become 5 that the Free 
Religinis Association, like the Brahmo Somaj, with- 
holds full hospitality from all who do not rtually 
renounce Christianity when uniting with them. 
Their orean, S wn of hair officers, have ceased 
even to profess merely theological inquirers. 
Their court has decided againat the claims of Chriat- 
lanity. Their Jury has rendered a verdict of guilty 
in the case of the arraigned system of faith, The 
Free Religionists stand before the world now as an 
anti- Christian sect, organized for propagandism of 


peculiar do It is in vain that they 
mre invite Christians to enter their enclosure. 
Individual Free Religionists may do so in perfect 
aincerity, and with no pu of insisting that mem- 
bership of the Free Religious Association im x 
withdrawal from the Christian Church, Yet this 
the drift of the main body, It is a hostile camp to 
which no Christian can go without having hie flag 
fired upon by the Free Religions organ and most of 
its leaders, Then let all men choose between these 
antagonistic organizations, for ‘No man can serve 
two mnsters,'" 

It must be admitted that there la a touch of the 
heroic in this mode of getting comfort for denomina- 
tional trial. It borders a little upon the old Hop- 
kinsian idea that one should be willing to be damned 
for the glory of God, In substance the argument 
is—No matter how much Mr, Dall may have to be 
condemned; never mind the assaulta and ridicule of 
Unitarianisin by the Orthodox for the defection of its 
one missionary; there is ample compensation of 
glory for him and for the denomination, in the fact 
that by his going down he has rendered s world- 
wide service In exposing the rotten but dangerously 
enticing pretences to liberality of the Brahmo Somaj 
and the Free Religious Association. We may 
imagine the Register pleading before its Orthodox 
judges:—“We confess all our sins, sentence us as 
yeu will, but before we go sway to our punishment 
give us credit for having in our fall knocked off the 
masks frum these whited sepulchres." 


But it is to be feared that the Register's method of 
consolation, though it may be respected for the heroic 
element in it, is, after all, not sound either as to facta 
or logic. We do not exactly see where the “un- 
masking" comes in. As to the Brahmo Somaj, it 
appears to be true that some of ite members have not 
given to Mr. Dall so cordial and fraternal a welcome 
as they might have done, But in explanation of 
their coldness towards him there is one fact that 
onght to be remembered, Mr. Dall joined their or- 
gauization with tbe purpose, hardly concealed, of 
proselytizing them to his own religious views. of 
using his missionary position, machinery, influence 
to this end. We do not mean to say there was any- 
thing insincere, underhanded, or even shrewd in bis 
course. On the contrary he seems to have been 
singularly frauk, and of childlike simplicity, ia what 
he has done. A year ago or more, as the writer of 
this article distinctly remembers, though the Register 
is oblivious of the fact, Mr. Dall, in a letter to Mr. 
Lowe, then Secretary of the Unitarian Association, 
told him that he was thinking of this step and gave 
his motive for it,—which was that he might thereby 
increase his influence with the members of the Brah- 
mo Somaj, and be able, perhaps, to bring many of 
them to accept a liberal Unitarian view of Chrlst- 
lanity. He said also that he was convinced that the 
best field in India for a Unitarian missionary was 
presented in the Brahmo Somaj. His correspond- 
ence with the Indian Mirror since he joined the or- 
ganization discloses plainly the same motive, 


Mr. Dall is, as he would probably call himself, a 
Christian theist. He believes in the prophets of all 
the religions. Nor does he accept the teachings of 
Jesus unless they are confirmed by the spirit within. 
Yet he believes that Jesus is so immeasurably ahead 
of every other religious teacher that be is in some 
sense the ideal representative and leader of the hu- 
man race,and that the religion he taught, or pure 
Christianity, ia the absolute religion, or true theiam, 
He thinks that the theism of the Brahmo Somaj, 
which he caa conscientiously accept sa far as it goes, 
is on a lower plane than this Christian theism, but is 
& natural preparation for it; and that by becoming a 
member of the Brahino Somaj he can help his fellow- 
members along nnd up to the higher platform of hia 
views. But coming with this thought and purpose, 
it certainly ia not strange if the Brahmos should re- 
gard his movement with some suspicion and cold- 
ness, However pure his intentions may be, he is not 
really with them with his whole heart and spirit ; 
he does not pat himself on an equality with them; he 
comes as a proselytizer. Nor can they be justly ac- 
cused of bigotry, if they have looked behind his act 
to the motives which he has had the candor not to 
hide, and have reminded him, as self-respect would 
demand of them, that on their platform they cannot 
admit the superior claims of his position, From their 
point of view his position is a sectarian one. For it 
is to be remembered also, that the Brahmo Somnj 
claim that their thelam is already higher and broader 
than Mr. Dall's; that Christian theism or Moham- 
medan thelam or Hebrew theism is preparatory to 
the Universal theism, in which all relies of the dis- 


linctive authority of the specific religions are ont- 
grown and left behind. If this is to be “anti-Christ. 
inn," then the Brabmo Somaj is 80, and has always 
been so. It has certainly never been willing to call 
itself "Christian." It is anti-Christian to just the 
extent that Christianity is anti-Brahmo Somaj,—that 
ia, to just the extent that Christianity is regarded aa 
having a claim to divine authority not possessed by 
other religions. If the Brahmo Somaj did not say 
this, they would stultiſy their whole history 
aud position. At the same there are many per- 
sons connected more or less with the Brahmo 
Somaj who have not yet taken this distinct 
ground of Universal Theism,;—many who act 
with the organization who are not members. The 
line of membership is not drawn with strictness, 
Liberal people of other faiths, Mehuumedan, Jewish, 
Chriatian, attracted by their rational views and free 
fellowship, attend their meetings and find themselves 
athome, And it is not to be supposed that any 
change bas occurred in this respect—notwithstand- 
ing that the Christian Register thinks that their 
treatment of Mr. Dull has opened the eyes of the 
whole world to their “ narrowness and bigotry.” 

Still more defective are the Register's facts and logic 
with regard to the Free Religious Association. In 
the first place, it overlooks the important fact, which 
has more than once been pointed out, that the Free 
Religious Association and tbe Brahme Somaj are not 
parallel organizations. The Brahmo movement, as 
an advance out of the native Hindu religion under 
the influences of reason and free thought to the broad 
and high platform it occupies, and us an effort at so- 
cial reform, hus had a great interest for the Free Re- 
ligioua Association; and there bas been fraternal and 
edifying correspondence between the two. But 
the Brahmo Somaj is a church. It builds meeting- 
houses. It seeks to maintain public worship. It has 
all the machinery of a religious denomination, And, 
greatest difference of all, it has a creed ; acreedof but 
one article—" faith in Theiam "—but still a creed; and 
though the fact of membership, or of signing this ar- 
ticle, is not very much regarded among them, yet thia 
Theistic faith dues make the central bond of their or- 
ganization, and is their distinguishing doctrine which 
they sim to propagate. But the Free Religious As- 
sociation is not a church or a sect; nor does it rep- 
resent any church or sect. The Register continu- 
ally calls ita supporters a sect and wants to make 
them so; but they will not follow its bidding. The 
Association has been urged to help local societies, 
but it will not, It will not send out preachers nor 
build meeting-houses nor institute any sectarian 
machinery, And it has no erced, not even of one arti- 
cle. It does not call itself " Theistic,” nor " Christ- 
ian," nor Mohammedan," nor by the name of any 
other specific form of faith. It is simply the represen- 
tative of free thought applied to religion. It urges this 
principle, in its various aspects, by conventions and 
publications, and then leaves it to work in the sects and 
churches and society by the various methods through 
which a principle of so broad application must needs 
operate. With such a great difference between the 
Free Religious Asseciation and the Brahmo Soma], 
it would be difficult to see, even if the Brahmo So- 
maj had been showing itself very naughtily sectarian 
and narrow, bow from ite conduct any lesson of 
warning can be logically drawn against the Free 
Religious Association, 

But the Register asserta that the Association has 
actually fallen into this pit-hole of bigotry; that it 
began with a fair show of liberality but has degener- 
sted into a society of Anti-Christian dogmatiats, 
“withholding full hospltality from all who do not vir- 
tually renounce Christianity." The Hegister has a way, 
in controversy with ita Orthodox antagonists,of asking 
them to make good some of their charges against the 
loose views of Unitarian preachers by specifying 
names, time, and place. So we might ask it to apply 
its own method to this part of its argument. Of the 
present officers of the Association, will it name those 
who have announced themselves as “ anti Christ- 
ian,“ or even those who have actually or “ virtually 
renounced Christianity?” “Their organ,” It says, 
"and most of their officers have even ta pro- 
feas to be merely theological inquirers." Will it 
name those who ever professed to be merely inquir- 
ers,—to have discovered nothing worthy of belief? 
Or those who are not as much. inquirer» to-day us 
they were when the Association was formed? By 
the "organ" of the Association it doubtless means 
Tue INpex, for it has repeatedly made that mis- 
statement. (If the Register does not know, it ought 
to know that Tnm [xpEx is not the organ of the 
Free Heligious Association any more tban the Regie 
ter is the organ of the Unitarian. Association or of the 
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National Conference). But thla aside, how can it 
charge Tux [xpEx with ceasing to be an“ Inquirer,“ 
at the same time that it is satirizing its editor for 
waiting for a belief in God and immortality until 
science shall bring the proof? Finally, will the 
Register name the “peculiar dogmas” which the 
Free Religious Association is engaged in propagat- 
ing Tt wauld be very interesting to the members, 
without doubt, to have these “dogmas” drawn out 
seriatim into articles. 

As to the atatement that “their court has decided 
against the claims of Christianity,” Itchoukd be said 
that the jation, as such, never sccepted "the 
claims of Christianity” more than those of any other 
religion, and hus never passed upon the question. It 
does say by its fundamental principle, as it has al- 
ways sald, that “the claims of Christianity,” as of 
every other religion, must be determined by rational 
investigation and thought, But aa an Assuctation it 
does not give a decision. That would be to estab- 
Usb ac It says to individuals, “Take all the 
evidence, use your own reason, and decide each for 
himself according to the best of your study and 
ability; and, on this mutual regard for each other's 
free thought and belief, let us found our fellow- 
ahip,— striving together after higher truth and life." 
If this attitude be "anti-''hristian " or anti any- 
other-religion, then ls the Association antagonistic to 
such faiths and has always been. Persona who are 
not willing to submit the claims of their religion to 
reason will very naturally feel that the Association ia 
anti to them. that it “ fires on their flag" and showa 
other forms of inhospitality, But persons of what- 
ever faith who believe that thelrfaith can substanti 
ate itself in the court of free reason and who have 
no fear of the reault, will feel themselves at home on 
the platform of the Free Religious Association. Of 
auch its membership consists. Of such its real con- 
stituency consists, whether they come to ita plat- 
form and into active membership or not, It has re- 

resentatives und workers in all the sects and 
hs, —though all of them do not know for what 
they sre working. But all who are working for free 
thought in religion and for a more frate fellow- 
ship are working for the Free Religious Association. 
The Regiser itself is sometimes its organ. 
^ W. J. P. 


Communications. 


N. B—Correapondenta must run the risk of typographical 
errore. The utmost care will ba taken to avoid them but here- 
after no space will be spared to Errata. 

N. B.—Iliagibiy written articles stand a very poor chances of 
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A LETTER FROM MBS, WOODHULL. 


To Tae EDITOR or Tug INDEX :— 


The Principles of Social Freedom is the most 
dangerous of subjects upon which a superficial mind 
can enter for discussion, Nevertheless, many such 
do enter and awodi ie il row capaci- 

or rather lack of capacities, w they appear 
to think they have demolished their antagonists. 
Buch a writer appears in Tag Inpex of Feb. g. 

I make the plain aod broad assertion that that 
writer bas not yet delved deep enough to reach found- 
ation, He has descended only half-way, where he 
sees one side of the matter which is involved. Ial- 
so make bold to observe in advance, that even bis 
failure to comprehend what he thinks I do not com- 
prehend will me clear to him, if be will go with 
me ua I review the already very "deliberate and 
thonghtful survey of her subject" which I have 
made. 


At the outsat I desire to say, It is always unsatia- 
factory to reply to a newspaper article in a subse- 
quent number of the paper, since each paragraph 
ought to be compared with the attention it receives, 
standing together. But I will reply as concisely as 
possible, and firet to paragraph one. 

To assume that our aisters in Greene street are 
“fallen women” is to prejudge the whole case, even 
before it ia entered for trial. 7 claim no right to ait 
Insuch judgment. R. P. H. may be commissioned 
from on high to do so. But I hare learned that 
“with whatsoever judgment ye judgo it shall be 
measured to you again.” If R. P. H. really has the 
competent authority to step into Greene street and 
say to those he finds there—" Get ye out of „this 
place and go where und do just as I permit you " (of 
course he will supply their wants), why, he is just the 
person the world has been looking for, lo! these 
many years. I suggest that he come to New York 
from his home in Massachusetts, or, if more conveni- 
ent, go to North strect in Boston, and begin to prac- 
tise hia commissioned authority. 

I remember, however, a certain conversation, re- 
corded in a bighly respected book, which may not be 
altogether inapplicable in this case:—" And he said 
tothe woman, Where are thine accusers? Alea, 
" Neither du I condemn thee.” I prefer to teach as 
mnch as I may, rather than to attempt to command 
and condemn. R. P. H. Is more fortunate than I, 
alnce he speak as one having authority," 

To paragraph two I reply: Most certainly I do pro- 
test Haan the continuation of all sorts of debauch, 
and believe that society, rather than ita victims, is 
the more reprehensible. Against debauch In Greene 
and North streets, I am as earnest as against the same 
in Fifth Avenue aad Reacon street; but pot more 80. 


other to accompany 


I protest agsinat ignorance in socla] and moral cendi- 
tions In the same way that I protest against intellect. 
ual and physlological ignorance. And more, I be- 
lieve all of them sroto be remedied lu the same man- 
ner, by education and growth. When we shall be 
able to legislate intellect into le without other 
adjunctive means, then aball I thin it possible to al- 
so legislate morality Into them. 

And right here I impeach soclety for its utter neg- 
lect of the true manner in which to do awa with 
what it chooses to denominate prostitution. legal 
standard of morals and religion will never effect tlie 
desired ends, Now I ask N. P. H. I the proper way 
io abolish prostitution is not to remove its cause, 
rather than to legislate regarding its effects? If he 
answer thia, he may thon proceed with a little more 
clearness of conception about “duties and rights,” 
and about inental in contradlatinction to moral deñ- 


ency. 

While, as to personal character, [ know nothing of 
R. P. H., I am quite certain he Is no better informed 
In tome. [therefore suggest the propriety of 
leaving that out of the controversy, both as to atate- 
ment sad Insinuation. Thore is sufficient to discuss 
of which we have knowledge, without lugging in sub- 
jects of which knowledge is improbable. I re-affirm, 
then, that the people—the women if R. P. H. please— 
who inhabit Greene street, have as good right to remain 
there if they so choose, as he bas to remain where he 
chooses; or I where I choose. Will R, P. H. dispute 
that? Let him show counter-authority. It is an casy 
matter to deny & given proposition; but it is quite & 
different thing to aubstitute another to take the place 
of the one denied. R. P. H. may not lave acquired 
— experience. That is his misfortune; not my 

To paragraph three I reply thatit is alsoeasy to make 
assertions; sometimes not ao, to maintain them. I 
call upon R. P. II. to make good what he asserts in 
this paragraph, or acknowledge that he bas proceeded 
beyond his depth. Against hls inconsequent assump- 
tion I oppose the plain fact that in knowledge alono 
is there safety, while in ignorance there is always 
danger. Where and from whom does R. P. H. quote 
* decelved enthusiast?” I am an enthuslast; but it re- 
mains to be proved that I am deceived. I forgot, how- 
ever, that I am dealing with a person commissioned 
u a higher power than I claim as my inspiration. 

e may beable to prove me deceived. Perhaps, how: 
ever, he had better wait until itis done before assum- 
ing that I am. 

0 raph four I reply : R. P. H. was never more 
mistaken t when he affirmed that I base my the- 
ory of society upon my faith in individual liberty as 
he understands it, I my theory of society ao 
the right of the individua] to perfect freedom; but 
that is only one-half the base. With that only, the 
theory would fall of itself with no assistance from R. 
P.H. As I said before, It is because he perceives 
only this half that he falls, like the drunken persog, 
thinking ít ia the ground that hus left Its place inst 
of himself his uprightnesa, If every individual is 
guaranteed perfect freedom to exerclae all his powers 
and capacities, every Individual is also thereby abso- 
lutely restrained from becoming a despot, from Im- 
posing himself upon anybody else, unleas he first find 
a consenting . Then it ia no imposition, but a 
perfect exercise of the liberty of two consenting per- 
sons, Can R. P. H. see the other half of the basia 
now? But lest he €" 1 will exhibit his previ- 
ous failure to com nd it. 

The example which he cer demolishes my 
theory is one of the best poss! illustrations of its 
truth and beauty. If the woman should proceed ss 
he states the case, dces he not now perceive that she 
would not be following her individual freedom, but 
imposing herself upon non-consenting parties *— 
which ia individual despotism. So it turns out that 
his attempt to burlesque my declaration of individual 
rights becomes the weapon of his own discomfiture ; 
aince hie Illustration proves, rather than disproves, 


my theory. 

My declarations permit two persons to do whatever 
they may to d. in the A e qim 
They do not permit one „ first, to compel an- 
4 85 her, bri Cherward to submit to 
her demands against bia will. My theory permita 
any two persone to contmet sexually ; but it docs not 
permit them to make exhibition of themselves to un- 
willing spectators, nor to insult * decency in 
places that belong in common to all. 

I therefore still repeat—“I demand a free and un- 
restricted exercise of my right, and it Is your duty 
not only to accord it, but, sa a community, Lo see that 
I am protected in iL" But I neither ask nor expect 
the community to protect me in imposlng myself 
upon its members, against whom my right to com- 
mand does not exist. Does R. P. H. yet understand 
that my theory consists not only of individual free. 
dom, but also of protection for all individuals in it? 
If he do, he Is about ready to begin to wish he could 
withdraw the remaining portion of bis diatribe. 

To paragraph five I reply by quoting R. P. IL's 
own om ong personality only changed—"Such de- 
clumation is no more wild and no less offenaive"— 
than it is fair to suppose the mind la from which it 
emanated, It serves to illustrate the complete Inck 
of development and application of the princi le of 
individual protection froin the impositions of others, $ 
on the of R. P.H. The Rape, Brutality of 
R. P. H.'s conjurings “ought to be a sufficient refuta- 
tion" of their application to the case in queation "in 
the minde of consistent and logical men and women, 

To ph six I reply— IIis (her) error consists 
in his inability to concelve the close and Intimate re- 
lation every member of the community bears to Bo- 
ciety.” (This plainly shown &bove—indeed so 


— that R. P. H., even, will acarcely require to 
ave it pointed out.) But he stumbles upon an 
ides In the latter part of thi» raph which dis- 
covers to him that a fiagrant act of Immorality is an 
invasion of the rights of society. But suppose so- 
elety does not know of the act, are its rights invaded P 
Suppose R. P. H. goes to his mom and lmbibes “hot 

whiskles" until his vision Ix confused, whose rights 

are invaded? Suppose he feasts duily until gout is 

contracted, does he commit a grossly immoral act 
againat himself oragainst soclety* You see, R. P. H., 
that al) your verbiage 21 you have the right 
to assume what is, and what la not moral; aud w 

ia, and what is not, indecent. 

Now I say that it would be less indecent for a man 
to visit à "very respectable" Greene street inatitution 
than it would be for him to contract gout, In the 
former he would only be in danger of entailing dls- 
ease upon society, while in the latter it would be im- 
possible to escape doing so. Before jumping to con- 
clusions, which may sink under us, it Is sAfer to care- 
fully examine their foundations before easaying to 
make practical use of them. 

Let R. P. H. and those whom he represents con- 
tend for legal enactments touching the Indulgence of 
the appetite for drink and food, the same as for the 
sexual appelite, and thereby show a little all-sided 
consistency. If the latter should, so also should the 
former, be controlled by law. Is that not clear, 
a MERE I pass, and repl P. 

aragraph seven I pass, reply to eight: R. P. 
H. seeing tbe muddle Into which he bad thought- 
leasly plunged. sets about endeavoring to extricate 
himself by asking me questions to explain his own 
arguments, prev:o.islv wale use of, and which he la- 
bored so arduously to establish. I have never assumed 
that the "social evil" "is, like murder, a crime against 
society.” On the contrary I have always contended 
that it is a crime of ety against the individual, 
and of individuals against themselves. Are you an- 
awered, R. P. H. : persons who are so low in 
the scale of sexual evolution as to desire promiscu- 
ity, it is the natural expression of thelr natares to 
practise it. Therefore I repeat, “promiscuity is the 
anarchical s of sexual"—1 do not the anar- 
chical stage of society's—"development." (I deem 
It necessary to call R. P. H.'s attention to the distinc- 
tion lest he will fall to discover it.) 

Win R. P. H. contend, when the passions rule su- 
proma, that it is n high, pure and trie condition? I 

old that to reach from promiscuity to spirituality is 
an immense atrétch, impoasible of any single person. 
But from persons in that condition there are all the 
various grüdes of development represented by various 
others, up to tho highest, purest and trueat, each and 
every one nf which la perfectly legitimate and natural 
to itself, and entitled to ita own law of existence, ex- 
prevsion and control, But when R, P. H. declared 
that I enconrage “houses of lll fame," he did me the 
very t injustice, since I no more do so than 1 
encourage ignorance, hy saying it cannot be legisla- 
ted Into knowledge. Indeed he haa quoted my lan- 
gui diametrically gm to such an assertion, 

"TO parsgm h nine [ reply: "Should we pursue 
our examination of her" (his) "grounds of falth fur- 
ther, it would be easy to demonsirato an equal incon- 
sistency, an obliquity in her" (his) “treatment of 
other phases of the social” (this) “question. I have 
chosen from her" (his) “many errors the one lu 
which she" (he) "appears to find especial satisfüc- 
tion,” and about which he asama to be as deoply in 
earnest us he appears to me to be innffectually at- 
tempting to wade in water whose depth Is too great 
for him to foshom-. 

To reply to parazrepl ten, Fenntinue to quote: "In 
this age of rn, newapaper and pamphlet, it 
would be surprisinr if dome truth were not writ- 
ten." Nevertheless il is amazing thet one "who 
has the reputation of being clear headed and who om 
occasion can utter sentiments creditable to the warm- 
est heart and clearest Intellect can“ put out to the 
thousands of his fellow-men, “without shame or re- 
serve,” a pretence to analysis of the principles of 
social freedom, as this of R. P. H. is found to be, 

“Let her" (him) “take a more deliberate and 
thonghtful survey of her" (his) “subject, and she 
(he) "may yet discover that" indivi ual despotiem 
“independent of social relations ts not ble; and 
still further, that social or Individual despotism and 
social freedom are incompatible, Individual liberty 
iw impossible wnless there i» individual security be- 


bind it, cnamnlead by evciety; and to grant that 
security, povaru are instituted “Rights imply 
duties; th» right of society aro as inalienable as the 
righta of thy Ladividual, and ita duties are equally im- 
penritlvi ^ 

Bociely bs mado np of. Hidlviduals, not Individuals 
of socle'y ; hene indiwidoa!s are firat, and also thelr 


rights irs, Secure tho rights of every individual, 
and the common rights of society are (hereby Inevit- 
ably guaranteed, and their mutual duties become ro- 
ciprocal and complete. A à 

“In conclusion let me repeat that with" R. P. H.'s 
“personal character I have notbing to do. 80 faras I 
am able I will separate" the heaven appointed judge 
from his Illogienl review, "and think kindly of him. 
“As a profeased" analyzer of the Principles of Social 
Freedom upon which zu much of human weal or woo 
depends he “Is a proper” subject for “the mo: t search» 
ing exposition oF inconsequent aod shallow reasons 
ing,” a$ woll as “for severe reprobation and censure 
by all lovers of true liberty and exalted merely. 
which underlles all true, and should override J 
A Vieronta C. WooDHULL. 
44 BROAD STREET, New * 

February 15, 1872. 
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INDEX TRACTS 


on Rergeasrtativs Pa- 


.1—Fru the Tim 
2 ths 125 Affirmations" 


Pans raon Tum INDEX, contain the “FIN 
and "Modern Principles." It givoa a bird's-eye view of 
Fros Religion ae conceived by the Editor of Tis INDEX, and 
tates tha “i ressible conglet“ between it and Christ- 
isnity. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of "The Origin 
of Species," asys, to a letter to the Editor not ori nally In- 
tended for publication, bat fiber authorlzed (o be 
used:—"I have now read t for the Times,’ 
and I admire them from m inmoet hoart; and Kagne 
almost every word." PRIC. o hundred copies for Une 
Dollar, or à lens number st the sume rate, namely, One 
Cent a copy 


No. 1,.—Fear of the Living God, an elognent and deao- 
timi disccorse by O. B. FROTHINGHAM, exposes the 
Gebasing character ef the popar notions of „ad pre- 
sents concer tiers of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
mE PhIGE—MIngle coptes Five Canta; Twelve copies 
Fifty Conta. 


Wo, 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of Rngland, who has recently been deprived of 
hin bonefico by the ecclesiastical courts on account of bla 
bold and outspoken horeales, le au overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the Imperfections and errors of the Bible, both In the 
Oldand the New Testaments Passages sustaining the ar- 
gument are copionaly quotod, with references to chapter 
and verse in every instance; and no abler, fatrer, or more 
big: toned treaties on the subject can be found in the En 
"m 


lan; „ PRICE—SIngle fee Ten Cants; sb 
coptes Fifty Canta; ‘Twelve copies "One Dollar. 


No. 4.—Christiun Propagandism, hy F. E. ABBOT, js 
& complete exposure of the weakness, coetliness, and in- 
efficiency of the System of 7 . Mleslons. [ G 
ures, Facts, and Interesting racla. Alao, a very remark- 
able article by è Siamese Baddhiet is appended, giving 
an account of a apicy conversation between himself and a 
missionary. PRICE Single copies Ten Conta; Six coplea 
Fifty Conta; Twelve copies One Dollar. 


No. 5,—** God In the Constitation :“ Would 1t be 
right to Incorporate NI Dogmes into 
the United States Constitution? By Kev, ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very piesn, potta, and able argument 
2 the Proposed Theologi Amendment to the United 

tes Constitution, which ought to be circulated throagh- 
oat the country. PRICE—Single Coples Ten Cente; Six 
Coples Fifty Cents; Twolve Copies One Dollar. 


No, G. - The Sabbath,!'* hy PARKER PILLSBURY, to & 
scathing dennaciation of Sebhatarian auperstillon, New 
eg PRICE—Ming)e coplas Ten Centa; Twelve coples 

ollar. 


Ro, 1.—"Compulsory Education,” by F. B. ABBOT, 
majntalne the right every child (D be sdacated, and the 
duty of the Stare to ensure Ít an edacation, PHICE—BIn- 
glecoples Five Cents; Twelve coplas Fifty Cont». 


No, The Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTBING- 
HAM, le a slogalarly fellcitoua treatment of n aubject that 
interesta everybody. PRICE —Single coples Five Cents; 
Twolve copies Fifty Conte, 


No. .^—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT 
containe In full the Cail for the Cíneinnat! Convention ol 
te National Reform Association," which proposes to in- 
terpoláte the Evangolics! Christian Creed In the U. 8. Con- 
atitution,--the list of ita moat prominent supporters,—and 
& full exposure of the e aud rero)utlonary charac- 
ter of the movement. PRICE—Single Coples, Five Cents; 
Twelve Coples, Fifty Cents. 


Al, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Stated and Answered from a Bible Stand- 
polni a pungest pimphlet by A. J, GROVER. ts for sala 
at Tus Ixpsx Office, PRICE Single coples Ten Cents; 
Twelve coples Une Dollar. 

Address, THE INDEX, 


90 Bt. Clair Street, Tazmpo, Omio, 


SOW THE SEED! 


HE “IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," published 

lu the first number of the third volume of Tus Inpxx, 

thas been electrotyped, and an edition of Tun Thousand Copies 
as bosa printed in the form of 


A Cheap Tract for Gratuitous Distribation! 


A de intended to elrenlate One Hundred Thokeand Copies 
during the current year, In order to accomplish this purpose, 
“we must rely upon the co-operation of our active sympathizers. 

EW” Packages of those TRACTS, containing any desired 
"mumber of coples, will be malled to any address on recelpt of 
-»nongh money to defray postage, and whatever additional 
sums, large or small, the generosity of distributors may 
prompt them to add, 


Of coume, mond} will be needed to carry oat our intentions; 
but we urge every one who belfeves that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who is willing to distribute copies of it, to 

nd in an order at once, even if unable to donate more than 
the simple postage and the time required for diatribntion, 
Do not hesitate because yon cannot give more. We are con- 
vinced more than ever by the character and objects of the late 
Cincinnati Convention, that such Plain speech as thie TRACT 
-contalna is greatly needed at tha present time. In the name 
of Christianity, 


-A most Dangerous Attempt ls now Making to 
Bubvert the Roligious Liberties 


"of the American People; and the miglity magic of that name 
ds still powerful over multitudes even of otherwise liberal 
minde. Let the world learn that the protest male egalnat 
Christianity is not made by hatred of Goodness snd of Truth, 
but rather by u love for these (hat can no longer be eallefiad 
with shame, He wofully mis)udges this Tract who thinks It 
has no higher alm than to “mako a sensation.” It was meant 
to tell needed truth eo plulnly that it must be heard. And It 
will be heard. All we ask la—gíre i a chance, 


THE INDEX, 
Drawer 38, Toledo, Ohio, 


Address your orders to 


THE INDEZ. 


St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- 
ledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS! 


HE Toledo. Wahash & Western Rallway Co., having recent- 

ly extended Its line of Rallway to the City of Saint Louis, 

will commence running all its regular Bandon r tralus 

through to ihare m — nier ho Mth day of ay, —. 

ti a wi now egan ~ 

pind 1t and all nigh Trains with the much celebrated 
and popular Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches. 


Bpectal Thro’ Pacifia 

Ex presa. 112 en. 

Leave Toledo 11710 a. m. 11:15 P, M. 
Ar. N. Wayne. 00 r. x. pe A. K. 


Trains arrive from (be West at 3:15 à. U., 8:40 T. M., and 5:00 


P.u. 
GEO, H. BURHOWN, 
Genu'l Soperiutendent. 


JOHN U. PARSONS, 


Gen'l Ticket Agent. (olf 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
1872. 


Oo” and after Sunday, Jan. 14th, 1879, Passenger Traine 
will leave Toledo daily (Sundays excepted) as follows 
(Cloveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 
LEAVE TOLEDO, 


6:50 A.M. Day Express will stop at Elmore, Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin, ej MK und Baros, arrives at Cleveland at 10:50 A, M. 

10:55 A. M. Cincinnati Express, stopping at al] stations, 
reaches Cleveland at 3:45 P. M. 

6:0 P. M. Special N. Y. Express, will stop at Fremont 
Clyde, Monroeville, Norwalk and Elyria, arrives at Clevelan: 
10:16 P. M. Sleeping cara to Buffalo and Rochester, 


TRAINS ARRIVE. 
10:40 and 10:85 A, M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P. M. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


TRAINS DEPART. 

MAIN LINE—8:15 A. M., Mall; 11:15 A. M. Special Chic 
Express; 5:46 P. M., Coldwater Accommodation; 8:00 P. M., 
Night 1 3 

R LI 11:06 A. M., Accommodation; 11:90 P, M. Paci- 


fic apres, 
DETROIT—8:00, 11:90 A. M., 5:20 and 8:00 P. M. 
JACKSON —11:15 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 
t BALANAEOO AND GRAND RAPIDS—11:15 A. M., and 


TRAINS ARRIVE, 
MAIN LINE—46:80 and 10:35 A. M., and 6:40 & 6:90 P. M. 
AIR LINE—32:50 A, M., and 5168 P. M. 
DETROTT—10:40 and 12:01 A. M., and 6:06 and 9:00 P. M. 
JACKSON —10:35 A, M. and 5:5) P, M. 
COLDWATER ACCOMMODATION-—10:25 A. M. 

CHAS, F. HATCH, Gen’! Supt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


B. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. [901f] 


NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion without Superstition 


First Series, No. 1 to 20. 


Second Series, Just Published 


21. Fanatictam ; bow displayed by well mean ple 


= — Judgment and action respecting n in 


22, Let your Faith honor u not calumniats 
wu t reject all testimony that apeake 1]! of God. 
23. Who Wrote It? a proper and needful Inquiry whea 
m D claim is urged on the ground that “ir 
en. 
Periodical Prayer: ask when you want to ask; 
thank when you wand to thank; de honest in d 
25. Moar the other Side! seek an intelligent faith, in- 
stead of Dlindis following ignorance and prejudice, 
Man’s Duty God: above all things do not neg» 
loct it; but take care, too, not to be misled in regan 


to It, 
9*7, Penny-wiee, Pound-fooltsh ; to claim divine in- 


apiretiog lor unworthy impntation on the divine char 
938. A Touchstone for false Teachers: God oortai - 
ly fave reason and con&cien^e to ba our guides, 
29. Justice and Love vr. Mercy t God's actual meth. 
od better than the supposed “plan of salvation,” 
Pre to iat an unvelling of some clerical 
81. “Evon as Others: showing a point of resemblance 
between the “evangelicals” and those bellevera whom 
en as “unbellerers."* 
Do m need Salvation! a look towards God di. 
rectly, not through the dark-stalned church-windows. 
88. Unchangeable: will God ener refuse to welcome 
the repenting and Aider sinner? 
t Sinners: nen sometimes lose thelr children: 
did Gud ever lupe, can he lono, Ala children? 
85. Times and Seasons: two false notions considered ; 
one sbout Friday, oue about Sunday. 
Do they really believe it} cases whore Orthodozy 
follows tradition [n opposition to Beripture. 
57. The Boston Revival and its Leader: meth- 
oda of operation of Rev. A. B. Earle, professional re- 
88. He Rejects the Bible: a fnise charge re 
the opposing truth clearly shown. . 


EITHER SERIES 80 CENTS; BOTH 50 CENTS. 


Address CHAS. K. WHIPPLE 
Le- f.] 19 Pinckney Bt., Boston. 


t 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and 28 Yessy 
Street, NEW YORK CITY, haa been organized with a Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, fer 
the purpose of publishing Tracts, Booka and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion 


It to the object of THE INDEX to give public atteranos je 
the boldest, most cultivated and best matored thought of the 
age on all rehglons questions. THE INDEX is edited by 
FRANCIS R. ABBOT, with the following let of Editoria 
Contributors; 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York City. 

THOMAS W, HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of Now Bedford, Mans, 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mase. 

J. VILA BLAKE, of Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Haverbill, Mans, 

Mas. B. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Maes. 

Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England, 

Prof. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Bristol, England. 

Rev. MONCURK D. CONWAY, of London, England. 

Every Liberal should aubscribe for IHR INDEX, as the 
best popul ir exponent of Religious Liberaliam. 


Every Christian minister and every thinking church-mem- 
ber should subscribe for it, as the clearest, most candid and 
moat scholarly exposltor of the differences between Fres 
Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and aa the best means 
of becoming well informed of the arguments which the 
Church will have to meet in the future. 

Almoat every number contains a discourse or leading artiele 
which alone ip worth the price of one year's subscription, 

, Med $2.00 for one year, or 60 cents for three months om 


Address THE INDEX, 


Drawer 88, Toledo, Oblo. 


BEST THOUGHT OF THE AGE! 


2e RATE map rib io EXE SOON or cer 
can have r pt „post- 
by sending the Pablishore price E per pire 


HENRY S. STEBBINS, 
Eookecilier and Publiaher 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


THE WORKS of Darwin, Huxley, fomos, Tyndall, Proc- 
tor, Fronde, Emerson, Max Muollér, Locky, M. D. Conway, 
John Welse, James freeman Clarke, Robert collet Robt, 
Dale Owon, and al! of the POPULAR BOOKS OF THE DAY 
constantly on hand, 


pairs Liema AnD CaTALOOUEA tent upon application 
Correapondence and inquiries solicited. 


ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
Sent post-paid on receipt of Price. Address 
HENRY 5. STEBBINS, 
Boakaeller, Toledo, O. 


TBE RADICAL i» pobllshed monthiy at $2.00 à year, 
Address S. H. MOKE, 95 Bromfeld street, Boatos, 
Bend du cents for a Specimen Number. mu 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tt is intended as a vehicle for such. translations, com- 
mentaries, and original articles, ao will beet promote the 
Interests of Speculative Philosophy in all ite Aeparimenta. 


Terms of sabscription, 


Two dollars Re volume; eingle number, 50 conta. 

Vols, I. and II., bound in one volume in muslin, will be 
sent post-paid by mal! for $5.00. 

Vol. L., Vol. IV., and Vol. V. in mas lin, $3.00 each. 


all subscriptions (wit ted Btates) should 
te addressed to the paltas, bn tha United Biten) 


WM. T, HARRIS, 


110—161eow, Box 9398, Sr. Lovis, Mo, 


VIF The series of "INDEX TRACTS” (No. 1 to No, 10) will 
be sent gost d on 15 Gr of wixty cents. These include 
id 


""Truthe the Times" (of which Mr. Charles Darwin, au, 
thor of “The Origin of Specios," eays;—"I have now read 
‘Truths for the Times, and I admire them from my inmost 
heart; and I agree to almost every word);" “Lecture on the 
Bible," by Rev. Charles Voysey: Christian diem," 
by F. E. Abbot; "God In the Conotitution,” by Hey, A. B. 
Bradford; “The Sabbath," by Parker Pillabury; "The Pres- 
ent Heaven," by Rev. G. B, Frothingham; the Christian 
Amendment,“ by F. E. Abbot. This gerles contains lu the 
aggregato over two hundred pages of closely printed reading 


UNIUS UNMASKED; or, THOMAS E the 
J author of the “Letters of unig" and ihe — 


nds pendaacs, A DEMONSTRATION. Royal 16mo. pp. 
. Price, $1.90. Sent post-pald on receipt of Mice. 
Address JOHN GRAY & CO., 
uam“ P. O, Box 689, Washingron, D. C. 


i 


Che Inder. 


Two Dollars a Year. 


VorvuxE 3, 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coples Fire Cents. 


TOLEDO, 0., AND NEW YORK, MARCH 16, 1872. 


Wuorg No. 116. 


The Inder i 


Accepte every result of science and sound learning, with- 
*ut socking to harmonise it with the Bible. It zen 
wo authority bat thar of reason and right. It bellevse in 
"Truth, Freedom, Progresa, Equal Rights, ang Brotherly Love. 

The tranaltion from Christianity to Free Koligion, through 
which the civiilsed world ie now passing, but which It very 
11 lo eren more momentons in itself and In 

t transition of che Roman Em- 

from Pagani«m to Christianity. THE INDEX aime to 

make the character of thin vast change intelligible In at leaat 

tts Jeadlinng fini preg, and offers an opportunity discussions 
*n thie subject which find no Gtiing placa in other papers. 


N. B. Nocontributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wiea, ia responsible for anything published in its colamne er- 
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It has often been queationed which type of charac- 
ter is the more noble in a reformer,—to step up or 
„% step down; to overcome the drawbacks of a 
humble earthly position, or to set aside tho tempta- 
tions of a higher one; for è carpenter's son to en- 
‘throne himself in influence, above kings; or fora 
king's son to renounce hls throne, adopt the garb and 
the life of a beggar, and thus at last overthrow all caste 
-and make that despised yellow robe the highest of 
religious symbola to his followers. Types of the two 
positions are to be found among every band of relig- 
ious reformers, It is remarkable that the two types 
should be represented in the two founders of the two 
great religions of the world. Each comprisea from a 
third t» a fourth of the human race. Each religion 
broke the bondage of an earlier and narrower creed ; 
each developed missionary zeal; each had its mar- 
qu each taught love and forgiveness; each taught 
the equality of all ranks and conditions before the 
Eternal Law. The founder of the one came forth 
from a carpenter's shop in a despised city; the 
founder of the other stepped down from a throne and 
apent life ss à beggar. $ 
In the province of Hindustan now called Bahar and 
formerly Magadha—the province of which the com- 
mercial city of Patna la the capital —there remains a 
series of monumenta bearing the edicts cut in stone by 
king Asoka, whose rule is known by facts beyond 
‘question to have begun about 225 years before our 
erm These are "the oldest Buddhist records that 
cannot have been corrupted.“ We know therefore 
with almost unerring precision what thoughts seemed 
most important to the first great Buddhist king—the 
Constantine of Buddlilam. “Their teaching is mar- 
vellously simple. In one, the king enjoins his sub- 
Jects ‘not to slay animala; In another ‘to plant trees 
and dig wells by tlie roadsides for the comfort of 
men and animals; in another he desires ‘the appolnt- 
ment of teachers to superintend morals and encour- 
age the charitable and those addicted to virtue; in 
another he orders his subjects ‘ta hold quenquennial 
assemblies forthe enforcement of moral obligations— 
duty to parente, friends, children, relations, Brah- 


mins and Sramanas’ (Buddhist monks), ‘Liberality 
is good; non-injury of living creatures is good; ab- 
atinence from prodigality and slander la good’ In 
others he proclaims—'The beloved of the gods. 
does not esteem glory and fame aa of great value ; for 
it may be acquired by crafty and unworthy persona,’ 
"To me there la not satlafaction in the pursuit of 
worldly affairs; the most worthy pursuit is the pros- 
ps of the whole world. My whole andeavor Is to 

blameless towards all creatures, to make them 
happy here below and to enable them to enter Swar- 
ga ( eaven).' n 

The theme of my discourse to-day ia the founder of 
that religion whose simple confessions of faith are re- 
corded unalterably upon these stones, There are 
multitudes of books that record his life and doctrines ; 
some of the Buddhist lamaseries or religious houses 
have Mr diee volumes; the Chinese canon 
includes 5586 volumes, the Blamese 3088; and the 
catalogue even of modern European booka relating to 
Buddhism includes nearly a thousand titles. But 
these books ure not permanent, like stone, and their 
myths and legends are so interwoven with the origi- 
nal truth, whatever that was, as to make It hard to 
decipher, All we can do—especially when we study 
them at second-linnd— la to try to separate the simple 
foundation from tho tangled narratives. 

For this we have of course to adopt thy two ale- 
mentary rules applied to all religious traditions,—to 
compare different accounts and assume that truth is 
most likely to be found at the points of coincidence; 
and, farther, to assume that what is highest and no- 
blest is least likely to have been Invented and most 
likely to be genuine, 

The English Buddhlat literature multiplies ao fast 
that the three latest translations seem really to throw 
more light on the actual teachings of Buddha than 
did all their predecessors, These three are Max 
Müller's translation of the ir te or "Path of 
Virtue," pna reprinted in New York; Alabaster's 
“Wheel df the Law" (London, 1871) ; and Beal's "Cate- 
na of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese" (London, 
1871.) Bishop Bigandet's "Life of Buddha from Bur- 
mese Sources," à book on which I shall largely draw 
was printed at m in 1860. Neither of these 
four books is among those named as consulted by 
Dr. Clarke in his “Ten Great Religions." 

It would seem that before the reign of king Asoka 
we can be eure of no Buddhist date; but we are got- 
ting closer to the uctual facta. The year of Buddha's 
death has been heretofore fixed by approximation at 
543 B. C., but there ia now a disposition to place It 
about 477 B. C. If we accept the ordinary estimate 
that he lived 80 years, this would fix his birth about 
557 B. C. The real name of this teacher was Gau- 
tama or Sakya-Muni, as you please to select betwoen 
two family names; he was also called Siddartha, he 
by whom the end is accomplished ;" and finally he 
was called the Buddha, or Enlightened, as Jesus is 
called the Christ. 

The young prince, mythically represented as born 
without a human father, was In reality the son of a 
king, Thoodandana and of ji» queen Maia. Up to 
the age of sixteen, he was reared amid the luxuries of 
his father's palace ; at that age, he was consecrated as 
Prince Royal, by the pouring of water on his head; 
and he was also ma —na some say to a damsel 
named Gopa, which means cowherdess, but by other 
&ccounts to the princess Yathandara, his first cousin. 
In the midst of this luxurious life, he was reproached 
by his relatives for too much self-indulgence—when 
he confounded them all by asking to be examined in 
the sciences, as then studied, and by passing his ex- 
amination. His father's confidence was then wholly 
renewed, and great paina were taken to surround him 
with enjoyment, and to keep all painful sights from 
him. 

But one day, when he waa being driven by his 
coschman to some beautiful gardens, for a day's 

ensure, he saw by the wayside, for the first time in 

is life, an aged man, “What ia that!“ he asked 
his coschman, "Prince," eaid the servant, "that is an 
old man. Every born being is destined to become 
like him; bis appearance muat undergo the greatest 
changes, the skin by the action of time will shrivel, 
the hair turn grey, the veins afd arteries, losing their 
suppleness and elasticity, will become atiff and hard- 
ened, the flesh will gd siak, leaving the bare 
bones covered with dry akin.” "What!" sald to him- 
self the terrified prince, “birth Is Indeed a great ovil, 
ushering all beings into a wretched condition, which 
must inevitably be attended with the disgusting in- 
firmities of oid age." He ordered the coachman to 
drive back to the palace, and when the futher asked 
what had happened, he wwe told by the courtiers 
that the prince had seen an old man. 
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On another day he saw a sick man, sinking under 
some loathaome disease—and he again returned home 
thoughtful. His father multiplied the pleasures 
around him and doubled his guarda. 

Ona third day, he saw a corpse and again returned. 
The King, more anxious than ever, set an immense 
guard round the house, with orders to exclude every 
repulsive object, They did not, howevor, keep out a 
monk or ascetic, whom the young prince saw walk- 
ing in the grounds, “Who is that?" ho asked—and 
was told that it waa a man who had devoted himself 
to religion. From that moment the princa resolved 
that he would do the same, But first he resolved to 
dress himselfin royal robes, be driven through the 
city, and conaider for the last time the life he was to 
leave. He spent the day, therefore, in his garden in 
rural diversion, nnd dressed himself gorgeously for 
his pageant. His multitude of musicians and dancers 
gathered round to attend him and he entered his car- 

. As he seated himself, a message came from 
the palace, that the ouag princesa, his wife, had borne 
him a gon. “That,” the prince, "is a new tle for 
me to break,” but he rode on to the city, where all 
the people came out to meet him. A princess looked 
from the window and said —" Happy isthe wife who 
has such a husband.“ The prince heard and said to 
himself“ By wlat means cana heart tind peace! Only 
by self-control.” He resolved that very night to 
withdraw from hia palace and begin the life of a 
recluse. 

That night hia father, watching him anxiously and 
wishing In true Oriental way to tie him to the joys of 
life, sent to his apartments a crowd of beautiful sing- 
era and dancers to divert him. He watched them 
wearily, and then, exhausted by his vigils, fel] asleep. 
The ads, diacouraged, soon ceased their efforts, and, 
reclining about the gorgeous rooms, fell also asleep. 
At midnight the wing pringe waked and looked 
about him, observing the various attitudes of the 
slumbering beauties. Some were snoring, some lay 
with their mouths stupidly open, others tossed from 
side to side, or lay in postures without grace. “Now 
this represents," be said, "what men call joy! The 
world is despicable and I will leave it this very night, 
this very hour." 

He bade a servant saddle his horse in silence, and 
while thla was done, he went to tlie door of his wife's 
apartments, The young mother lay asleep, her arm 
over the head of her child. The prince paused onthe 
threshold. “In order to see my child,” he thought, 
"I must remove the mother's arm—both will awaken, 
and my resolution will vanish." He shut the door 
and left the palace, never to enter it in as ite 
owner. As he left the city, he repressed a onging to 
look back upon it once more, and went forward into 
the open country. 

He sent back his horse, hia servant and his gar- 
ments, and put on the dress ofa recluse. He took the 
leathern girdle, the hatchet, the needle and the filter 
which marked the mendicant pre The hatchet 
was to cut bis wood, the needle to mend his gar- 
ments, and the filter to purify the water he drank, 
lest he should destroy animal life, To food, he 
walked to a diatant ruled by a king, hls father's 
ally. The king, divining who he was, offered him 
every attention, but he only walked in the street, ac- 
cep ng the coarse rice on which beggars lived, Bear- 
ing thia out of the city, he tried to make hla first 
meal. Accustomed to delicate food, he found this 
coarse aliment almost loathsome, and was disgusted 
by the very sight of it. "But was I not aware,” he 
said, "when I adopted the dress of a mendicant, that 
such wonld be my food? The moment is come to 
1 upon nature's appetite.” And he took his 
meal. 


He was not yet, however, free from the yoko of that. 
great Brahniinical church In which he had been 
reared. He went to a great Brahmin teacher, Jearned 
what he taught, and went away Mx N He 
tried another, with the same result. th five of his 
fellow-students, he tried a life of asceticlam, with se- 
vere penances, After six years, he renounced thla 
life ao utterly that his fellow-studenta lost faith in 
him, as an apostle, Tt was the turning-point of bis 
life; and at this ume the t cent P erras et 
which Buddhists call the “Four Great Truths,“ or 
„The Wheel of the Law," was revealed to him. The 
first great truth is the existence of pain, The sec- 
ond is the source of pain—unregulated deslres. The 
third is the destruction of pain or the control of these 
desires. The fourth is the means to destroy pain—or, 
in short, virtue. The law or teaching of Buddha Is 
said to revolve incessantly in this endless wheel—al- 
ways presenting successively these four points to the 
contemplation of the faithful. 

The experience through which Buddha came to the 
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knowledge of these four truths is symbolized in the 
Buddhist books under the fona of a great contest be- 
tween him and the evil spirits, who attacked him by 
myriads as he sat meditating iu the forest, cross leg- 
gs beneath ubanyan tree. He perceived them com- 
ng, but, reflecting that his life had been hitherto 
blameless and that he hud always practised works of 
kindness and charity, he did not fear when the army 
of demons “came thick upon him from the North 
like a mighty storm.”  "Ajminst me alone," he is 
represented us saying, “such a countless cloud of war- 
riors has been assembled! I bave nu one to help me, 
no father, no brothers, no sisters, no friends, aud no 
relations. But I have with me the virtues I have 
practised—these will be my safeguard.” 

Then follows a deseription of the contest. The 
storm shook the mountains, but not Buddha—the 
ruin saturated the earth, but not him—there came a 
shower of rocks accompanied with smoke and tire; 
but they were changed into immense masses of 
flowers which dropped at Buddha's feet. The sov- 
ereign demon approached and demanded the throne 
of spiritual power from Buddha, But be calmly an- 
swered—"You have not practised the virtues, nor 

ne through the acts of self-denial; you have never 


voted yeur life te help others. This throne, there- - 


fore, cannot be yours,” Unable to control his pas- 
sion, the demon "threw his formidable weapons at 
the young man, but they were all converted into 
garlinds of beautiful flowers that adapted theniselves 
gracefully around his body." ‘The contest soon 
ended ; that nieht the four great trutha were revealed, 
and “the perfect science broke over him; he became 
the Buddha," Then “all the trees of ten thousand 
worlds shot out branches laden with fruits and 
flowers. The fine sorts of lilics bloomed spontancous- 
ly. The whole universe appeared like un immense 
garden, covered with flowers; a vivid light illumina- 
ted these, the darkness of which could not be 
dispersed by the united ruys of seven suns, — Kivers 
sispended their course; the blind recovered tlioir 
suit; the dent could hesr and tbe lame could walk 
freely. It was then that the beurt of Buddha "ac- 
quired an unshakable firmness, a perfect purity or ex- 
emption from all passions, an unalterable meekness, 
nd, a strong feeling of tender compassion towards 
all beinge.” 

But, having learned the law of trath, would this 
“tender compassion" lend him to devote his life to 

reaching it? It would «eom from the legend that he 
had a moment of suuzzie, "This law," he said to 
himself, “is hard to he understood. It Lever preach 
that law, beings will not be able to understand me, 
and from my preacuing there will result but a useless 
fatigue," But glaneing over the whole world,” as 
the legend says, and seeing its great neéds, he was re- 
called to his duty, und made to the chief of Brahe 
the solemn promise that hu would preach his law to 
all beinus. 

He therefore begun to preach, but found alinost in- 
pey that his work was not to be a religious one 
only, but a mighty social reform also, The great 
oriental system of castes was agalust biw, with its 
root in the established religion, and its ramifications 
reaching ¿vory act of lite. For instance, the lowest 
of all custes, the Kandalas, were forced to live far from 
ull dwellings of other men, to carry a badge that they 
might be avoided, to be executioners or grave-dig- 
gers, to wear the dress of condemned criminals, to 
eat only from broken vessels. The distinction en- 
dured into eternity, and by nv transinigration could 
the soul of a Kandula oe reborn into à higher state. 
The utmost extreme of separation between the white 
and the negro or the Chinese in tbe most dezmuled 
regions of America gives no conception of the socis 
range which Buddha travelled when he stepped down 
from the palace, assumed. the yellow robe of mendi- 
cants, und became their companion. If the religion 
in which he was reared proved true, this was a ciime, 
60 stupendous that by yielding to it he wonld beeowe 
at bis next Imnsmigration only the vilest insect, und 
might forteit the benetit of good actions accumulated 
for millions of years, Death by public execution was 
nothing, shame nothing, torture nothing, compared 
to the temporaland spiritual danger incurred by bim 
who disregarded caste. 

For instance, Anunda, the favorite disciple of Bnd- 
dha, after à. long walk in the country, inects with 
Matangi, a woman of the low caste of the Kandulas, 
neara well, and asks her for some water. She tells 
hin what she is and thut sle must not come near 
him. But he replies, “My sister, I ask not for thy 
caste or thy family, I nsk only for a draught of wa- 
er She afterwards becomes a disciple of Bud- 

a 

To us this is a touching instance of human sympa- 
thy aud nothing more—but to them it was intinitely 
more, When in the old pro slavery. times Prudence 
Crandall tanght colored children in Connecticut, she 
was mobbed und driven from the state; but it was 
merely a social penalty for a social offence. That 
she had committed a crime which shook the heavens 
and the earth by ite horror, that would reduce her 
family to the lowest disgrace forever, and condemn 
her to suffer in the vilest forms of animal loath- 
someness for count loss years of transmigration; this 
Wus never pretended. Yet this risk and nothing leas 
than this was what Ananda, under bis teacher's 
guidance, incurred. It was thus that Buddha nt- 
tucked caste; he did not say a word against it, ao far 
as the records show, but he quietly defied it in prac- 
tice, from the first day of his preachiug. 

He began to preach; and soon great multitudes 
followed him. He went to Benares, the seat of In- 
dian learning; he was heard there, and among bis first 
converts ware the five friends who had before de- 
sorted him. He preached iu the field, and the poor 
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e him. 
ces whom he met; " 
When the princes were to juin Buddha's pe of 
Ruhans or nendicants,they said to each other—"Great 
indeed nnd deeply rooted ig the pride of princes; it 
is extremely diflicult to shake it off, and free one- 
self of its tyrumnieal exigencies. Let our servant be 
first ordained ; we will have t 
trating ourselves. before him.“ Their request was 
granted. 

Would the same favor be shown to women? In 
the deep depridatiim of oriental women's lives, they 
hardly dared ask it, but it was asked. Laving twon- 
verled a vouog man, his mother and wife also sought 
Buddha, “desited to be ranked among his disciples 
and devoted theinselves to his service," They were 
recognized as disciples, though not admitted to his 
priesthood, But soou that also came, When Buddlia 
returned to his own country and visited his own pal- 
ace, he found that his young wife had followed, ste 
by step, iu sympathy, all bis progress; thuat she h 


He preached to four young vv 
their servant was with them. 


t on the yeilow robe when lie did, and had reduced 
frerwelt to the same simplicity of food. Finally his 
own nunt, Putzapati, the widewof his father, came to 
him alter the kinw's death, and asked to become à 
Rahuness or religious devotee, He refused. She 
asked iain, and yet again, Then she gathered five 
hundred high born women; mile them cut off their 
long hair nnd put on the yellow robe, and went on 
foot to the distant monastery where Buddha was, 
On hearing their request, he remained long silent; 
then suid — It is no! expedient to allow women to em- 
brace the religious state; otherwise my institutions 
shall not continue long," They continued their ap- 

ils, were nt last received to the priesthood, and the 
institutions of Buddha have las twenty-two hun- 
dred years, Everywhere that they have gone, the 
have eJevated the condition of women; thus testi- 
fics Bishop Bigandet, and adds that their position in 
Burmah and Nium is one of “almost complete egual- 
ity with inen," and that they are “man's companions, 
and not slaves,” This is confirmed to me by a lady 
who was six years in the royal pilace in Siam, and 
twelve years in other Enstern countries, Mrs. Le- 
onowens, the authoress, The Buddhist women, she 
declares, are superior to any other women of the 
East ; they are mmal, modest und self-devoted. 

What now was the character of this prenching of 
Buddha, which transformed oriental religion, broke 
down thf crucl barriers of caste, and made a new life 
for a third or a quarter part of the human race? To 
illustrate its ethical part, I will quote from “The 42 
Sections," or "Verses," a Buddhist work carried to 
China soon after the beginning of our em, but which 
must previously have attained high authority in In- 
dia, or it would not have been selected for translation 
iuto Chinese. It is now rendered into English by 
Rev, Samnel Beal, a Chaplain in the English navy, 
(London, 1871). 

"7, Buddha said; A man who foolishly does me 
wrong, I will return to him the protection of my un- 
grudzing love; the more evil comes from him, the 
more good shall go from me; the fragrunce of their 
good actions always redounding tò me, the harm of 
the slanderous words returning to him." 

“There was s foolish man once beard Buddha, 
while preaching, defend this great principle of re- 
turning good for evil, and therefore he came and 
abused Buddha Buddha was silent, and did not an- 
awer him, pitying his mad folly. The man having 
finished his abuse, Buddha asked him, saying, ‘Son, 
when a man forgets the rules of politeness in selling 
8 present to another, the custom is to say, ‘keep vour 
present. Son, you have sow railed at me! fde- 
cline to entertain your abuse! I request you to keep 
it—a source of misery to yourself, For us sound bo- 
longs to the drum, and shadow to the substance, so 
in the end misery will certainly overtake the evil 
doer.’ " 
."9. Buddha said: A man in the practice of Re- 
ligion, who exerciaes charity from a feeling af neues- 
sary observation or from a feeling of partiality, does 
not obtain much merit. 

“10, Buddhin suid: To feed crowds by the hundred 
is not to be colupared wilh the act of feeding one 
reully gond man; i 

1% feed one wood man, owever, is infinitely grester 
in polut of merit than attending to questions about 
heaven and earth, spirits und demons, sucli ns occupy 
ordinary men 

“IL. Buddha snid : There are twenty difficult things 
iu the world—being poor to be chnritable ; being rich 
and great, to be religions; to escape destiny, [ex- 

lained not to die]; to get sight of the Scriptures, 

Sutras of Buddha]; to be born when a Buddha is in 
the world ; to repress lust und banish desire; to see un 
agreeable object and not seek to obtain it; to be 
strong without being rash; to bear insult without 
anger; to move in the world (to touch things) with- 
out setting the heart on it; to Investigatea matter to 
the very bottom; not to contemn the ignorant; 
thoroughly to extirpnte self-esteem; to be good and 
at the same time to be learned and clever; to see the 
hidden principle in the profession of religion ; to ob- 
tain one's end without exultation ; to exhibit by a vir- 
tuoua life the doctrine of Buddha; to save men by 
converting them; to be the same in heart and life; to 
avoid controversy.” 


“IT, Buddha said: Let one behold heaven and earth 
and think—these are impermanent, and so the moun- 
tains and rivers, al] iinpermanent| the varied forms of 
life and the productions of Nuture, all destined to 
terminate and perish! Attaining to this condition of 
mind, in a moment there will be illumination 
(Renson.)" 

“18, Buddha said: Throughout an entire day's con- 
duct to keep thu thoughta steadily on ligion 


(Reason) and fron) this religious conduct to realize & 
deep principle of Faith; this indeed is blesseduvss 


without measure.” 
20. Buddba addressed al! the Shamans (ascetics) z 


| Guard against looking on à woman, If you see one, 


let it be us though you saw ber not, and be sure of 


! having no conversation with her. But if you must 


an opportunity of pros- ' 


needs speak to her, let it be with pure heart and. up- 
right conduct. Say to yourself, I am a Shaman placed 
in this sinful world, let me be then as the spotless 


' lily, unsoiled by the mud in which it grows. Is she 
| old? regard her as your mother. Is she honomble? 
! regard her as your sister. Is she of small accoünt ? 
| regard her as your younger sister, Is she a child? 


treat her reverently and with politenesa , , , 

49. (final.) Buddha suid: I regard the diguitiea of 
Kings and Princes as the dust motes in a sunbeam; 
the value of gold and jewelry as that of s broken 
platter; dresses of the finest silk I regard ns the 
scraps of silk given us presents. ‘The different 
expedients in religions practice I regard as a mere 
mft to carry off the tregsure." 

To show the Intellectual side of his preaching I 
will also read some extracts from what purporis to 
be a sermon of Buddhu, translated from the Siamese 
by Henry Alabaster, in the book entitled “The Wheel 
of the Law," already mentioned, 

"On a certain occasion the Lord Buddha led & 
number of his disciples to a village of the Kalama- 
chon where his wisdom and merit and holiness were 
known. And the Kuluunchon asscubled and did 
homage to him and said; Many Priests and Brah- 
mins finve at different times invited us and explained 
their religious teneta, declaring them to be excellent; 
but each abused the tedeta of every one else, where- 
upon we are in duubt as to whose religion js right 
and whose wrong: but we have beard that the Lord 
Buddha teaches an excellent religion, and we beg 
that we may be freed from doubtto learn the truth." 

“And the Lord Buddha answered ; ‘You were right 
to doubt, for it wus u doubtful matter. Isay uoto all 
of you—Do not believe in what you have heard; that 
ie, where you have heard any une say, this is es 
pecially good or extremely bad; do not reason with 
vourselves that, it it had not been true, it would not 

ave been asserted, and so believe in its truth, 
Nelther have faith in traditions, because they have 
been handed down for many generatious and in many 
places." 

"Do not believe in guesses — that is, in ax 
suming something at hup hazard as a starting point, 
draw your conclusions from it, reckoning your two 
and your three and your four before you have fixed 
your number one," 

à “Do not believein the truth of that to which 
you have become attached by habit, as every nation 
believes in the superiority of its own dress and orni 
ments and language.” 

. . "Do not believe merely because you haye 
heard, but when of your own consciousness you 
know a thing to be evil, abstain from it.“ 

“And then the Lord taught of that which is good, 
saving, IH any of you know of yourselves that any- 
thing is goud and not evil, praised by wise men, ad- 
Vin ARUM and productive of happiness, then act 
abundantly according to your belief.“ E 

. . . "And the Lord continued, "The holy man 
must not be covetous or foolish or revengeful, and 
he must be versed in the four virtuous inclinations 
(Phrommawiliun), which are Met, desiring for all 
living things the same happiness which one seeks for 
one's self; Karuna, training the mind in compassion 
towardsall living things, desiring that they may €s- 
cape all aorrows either in hell or in other existences, 
just as u man who sees his friend ill desires nothing 
B0 much as liis recovery; Mafhita, taking pleasure In 
all living things. just na playmates are gind when 1 
sce One another; and Ubekk/as, keeping the mind bal- 
anced and impartial, wilh no affection for one more 
than another.’ 

In the translation of the Dhammapada by Max 
Müller (lately reprinted in this country) you will 
find many grand passizes, of whieh I will quote but 
oue or two, "Let aman overcome unger by love, evil 
by good, the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth." 

“He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he 
robbed me;—hntred in those who harbor such 
thoughts will never cease." 

“or hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceases by. love; this is an old rule.” 

When We remember that this is one of the manuals 
of ethics habitually uuglt in the children's schools of 
Siam, we cyn understand the value of the teaching, I 
will quote no further from this book, since it is more 
easily necessible than the others Dave named. For 
this reason alone 1 omit the beautiful parable, to be 
found in the same volume of Max Müller's Lectures 
on Religion, where Buddha instructs a young woman 
who has lost her child. 


It is the general tradition that Buddha began to 
reach when thirty-five years old—that he preached 
orty-five years, and died at eighty. Only a little of 

this period is definitely recorded, if anything in Ori- 
ental tradition can indeed be called definite. During 
thia period he simply went about doing good, recon- 
ciling strife, rebuking sin and preaching his doctrines. 
The books are full of aneclotes concerning bim. We 
now find him talking in the fields with farmers, and 
drawing hia illustrations from their cattle and their 
crops. Apin we find him received in princes 
homes with music and processions and gorgeous nr- 
ray, Once he turns from such an invitation to ac- 
cept that of some Mary Magdalene whom he has con- 
verted Is there a dangerous forest, frequented by 
robbers; he enters the forest alone, and brings out 
the chief robber us hls convert. When reviled any 
where s that his,disciples wish to Hee, hc says gen- 
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tly, "A little patience will eave usthe need of so many 

travels ;" then they remain and prevail. His rich dis- 

ciples give to the poor, and there are beautiful de- 
scriptions of kindness done to the humble and timid, 
who fte again and again brought forward into the 

chief places of the worshipping assembly ; now itis a 

poor wood cutter, now a young girl who brings her 

weaving in her hands, lingers on the outskirts of 
the crowd. Then we read of quarrels among the fol- 
lowers, to be reconciled by the master; and then per- 
nna par round, proceeding from the Brahmin 

—.— Assassins nre gent, but are rebuked and 

jsarmed; cunning slanders are devised to Bud- 

dha's character, but they fai], A new king enters on u 

aystematic attempt to suppress the new faith, One 

of the oldest of the disciples Mankalan, Is caught and 
tortured to death by a band of five hundred men, but 
the Master always is saved, There is little doubt 
that à part of these long years of pricathood were 
spent in hiding from these dangers; but Sakya-Muol, 

Gautama, the Buddha,died at last in peace, in the arms 

of his disciples. When his death was approaching, 

he called round him his followers, and gave them a 

parting address, of which Bishop Bigandet says that 

tho greatest moralist, possessing the most consum- 
mate and perfect knowledge of human nature, could 

. mot lay down wiser regulations for setting on a firm 
and lasting foundation a great and mighty institu- 
tion.” These parting counsels are preserved, and it ig 
also recorded that, when Ananda the favorite disciple 
asked the teacher about his funeral, he answered like 

Socrates: "Do not be much concerned about what 

shall remain of meafter ] have entered Nirvana; but 

be rather solicitous to practise the rules that lead to 
perfection.” 

I chose for the aubject of this lecture the character 
of Buddha Into the vaster theme of the religion 
which now bears his name I aball not enter. Though 
it is the religion of a third or a fourth of the human 
race, it has only been investigated by Europeans fur 
some forty years. Even now, almost all of ua must 
study it not through those who believe in it, but 
through some Roman Catholic Bishop, through some 

Wesleyan Missionary, through some clear-headed 

Frenchman, who frankly begins with the admission 

that he writes as an advocate, not as a judge, [ts cen- 

tral point, ita theory of future existence, revolves 

around one figurative word, Virowa, about which 

acholars are still hopelessly divided, though with an 

obvious tendency to more and more spiritual inter- 

pretation. That the books of this religion assert all 
the noblest maxims of human action is already cer- 
tain; that these principles have broken down caste 
andestablished a sense of the brotherhood of man, 
and to some degree of the dignity of woman; that 
they have taught a grand self-control, these things 
are admitted by all scholars. No form of religion has 
done so much for any Asiatic people ws Buddhism 
has done; tried by the lest of practical results, it has 
— to fear, All travellers agree that Buddhist 
races, like all others, practically believe in a Creator 
and in immortslity, whatever their roe pnm 
prociaim in their theories, and whatever Buddha per- 
Bonally Y^ RT Mrs. Leonowens testifies that the 
strongest religious impressions she ever received were 
beside the death-bed of a Buddhist priest. It is true 
that, as we read the booka of this religion, we mias 
the ideal and poetic element so strong in the Brah- 
maniam against which it rebelled, To come to Bud- 
dhism from the Vedas is to come from the mountains 
to the vallies; from the mighty Himalayas, full of 
storin-guis and shadows, to the grassy steppes of 
Thibet, where shepherds lead their peaceful lives and 
gay forever, "Are we not all brothers!" But afterall, 
as Tennyson says, “love is of the valley ;"and even on 
the ideal side, it is hard to make any deny spiritual 
depth to a religion among whose votaries we still 
find in usc that sublime Sanskrit word, the grandest 
of all formulas for the Deity, Bhávánát It sig- 
nifies (be Eternal Father, the Eternal Mother, and 
that which is neither Male nor Female, but is greater 
than either, unites both, and is not to be understood 
by human intelligence. 

And as to the founder of this religion, it ts hard 
to aee that in any trait of sublime virtue he falls short 
of the higheat human example; and the best proof of 
this is lu the exceptional homage liis character wins 
from those who went to the Enst-to make converts 
from his religion. Bishop Bigandet fmnkly com- 
pares him with Jesus Christ; and the vehemently an- 
tagoniatic St. Hilaire says that it must be owned that 
the life of Buddha is spotless; "he is the perfect 
model of all the virtues he preaches; his self-abnega- 
tion, his charity, his unalterable sweetness, are never 
found wanting for a single instant." [Sa vie n's point 
de tache . Il est le modèle achevé de toutes 
Jes vertus qu’ i] préche; son abnégation, sa charité, 
von inaltérnble douceur ne se démentent pas un seul 
instant. 

Such opinions could essily be multiplied. 

It has been said by one of the foremost thinkers 
among ourselves that every prophet has some one 
central word; that the word of Buddha ia "renuncia- 
tion.“ the word of Jesus, "love," I think this ia sa- 
crificing a little of the truth to an antithesis. It was 
Jesus who said.“ IH thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
ont,“ though Buddha used similarexpressions. It was 
Buddha who said—“if a man foolishly does me wrong, 
I will return to him the protection of my ungrudging 
love ;” although Jesus in these worda would have re- 
cognized a brother in spirit. I think I should wish 
to modify Octavius Frothingham’s statement so far 
as to read, Jesus preached love and renunciation; 
Buddha renunciation and love. 


And I would reverently say, that when humanity 
makes up its final criticism on these two, its greatest 
rollgious teachers, I believe it will be found that 


both of them need even in these statements some | 
modification from other religious attitudes; that both | 
of them saw love itself too mnch in tho light of re- 
nunciation, and ignored Wo fully the Greek ideas of 
beauty and of joy. 

Whence this limitation came, in these sublime 
masters, I think is plains Gautama seems to me to 
have been restrained by the very belief that he was 
Buddha, as was Jesus by the Jewish tradition of the 
Messiahship, which mide him panni expect to 
return — that generation, in the clouds of 
heaven, to judge the quick and the dead. It is scarce- 
ly possible in either case to separate these opinions 
from the teacher, and to set the error aside as a later 
reverie of some disciple. In both cases we see that 
it must have entered into all the original teachings of 
the leadera, indeed supplied the framework for their 
discourses, t which their most beautiful and endur- 
ing maxims were only subordinate and incidental, 
The phrssea to which we most cling for cunsolation 
were but their collateral teachings, obiter dita, far 
lesa important to them than the stupendous drama 
in which each thought himself crested to take part 
Absorbed in this grand expectation, neither babitu. 
ally legislated, it would seem, for an ordinary condi- 
tion of life; both iguored home and family ties, and 
tauglit an ascetic rather chan s human virtue. Hence 
a predominant effect of sombreness in their t:ach- 
ings; they begin with the fact of human pain, not 
with the fact of human Joy. It is a relief to turn 
sometimes from both theae solemn temples to the 
suuny life and death of Socrates, utterly relusing to 
distrust the ruling] Power of the Universe, or to be- 
lieve that anything can be otherwise than well. 

The human race haa never got beyond that stage of 
progress, it seems to rae, where any single human 
channel of religious life will suffice, even though it be 
the highest. In the vaster relatione of modern ex- 
istence we need them all. The career of man has 
grown Jarga, conscious, cultivated, varied, full. He 
needs India and Judæa, Greece and Rome; he needs 
all ty of spiritual manhood, all teachers. The 
Buddhs of whom I have spoken is but a single 
teacher, and we must take him for what he is. e 
do not ask, is Milton Shakspeare? It is enough that 
be is Milton. 

But they celebrate Buddha's birthday in the land 
that holds his faith, ns if be were the only one. Mrs. 
Leonowens wes asked by a friend ef hers, high in 
rank among Siamese women — Do you wish to see 
how I keep the birthday of my Buddha? Come to 
my home to-morrow.” Sbe went; and there in a beau- 
tiful garden and arrayed as for a festival, sat the 
noble lady and the numerous women of her house- 
hold. They were all dressed in white, and garlanded 
with flowers. A beautiful bouquet awaited the guests. 
Presently the outer gatea were thrown open and oth- 
er white-robed attendants came thronging in, each 
bringing some poor beggar woman from the streets, 
to the number of a hundred. Each was seized by 
larger girls, díarobod of filthy clothing, bathed bodily 
in the bathing ponds ofthe garden, and then dressed 
in white robes, put on by the hostess’ own hand. 
The guests were then seated at table, waited upon with 
all the ceremonial due to the King; then to each was 

iven à little basket of money, and they went fortb 
rom the celebration of their Christmas à 


It is recorded that King Asoka, or Ashoka, whose 
edicts T began by reading to you, devoted his best ef- 
forts for years to finding the body of Buddha. At 
Inst, by the ald of a priest more than a hundred years 
old, he found the secret tomb. “On touching the 
bolt, the door was suddenly opened, when to the 

resi surprise of all present, the lamps that had been 

zuted 218 years ago were found burning and full of 
oil; the flowers, without the least sign of withering, 
were as fresh and beautiful as those in the gardens; 
the smell of the perfumes seemed even to be more ex- 

uisite than that of new ones" More than two 
thousand year8 have now passed, and we are opening 
this tomb again; the lights still burn, the flowers are 
still fresh, the perfume of that noble life yet remains 
immortal. 


A New PnorzsstoN.—Law, theology and medi- 
cine can no longer claim to be the only professions. 
The accomplished teacher and the successful editor 
require as careful a liminary training, and have 
need of as extensive information, as members of any 
one of what were forinerly called the " learned pro- 
feasions." 

Two generations ago, the minister waa the univer- 
aally wise man of the community ; now he has come 
to be confined to a limited and special fleld. His 
former place is filled by the journalist more than by 
any other man. Then, what the Rev. Doctor said 
was looked on as the last resort in any case; now, 
the widely influential editor has a greater dominion 
than the member of any other profession. 

Broad is the field opened to the press of coming 
days. Able, cultiva men must be sought to con- 
duct it. If, occasionally, a man of genius comes from 
the composing-room and shows himself suited for the 
editor's sanctum, It is no proof that from the ranks of 
type-setters all editors muat be obtained. A special 
and a thorough education is needed for this profession 
as much as for any other; and we rejoice that the 
day of schools of Journslism has come. Williams 
(College) Vidette. 


Wrrn many readers brilliancy of style passes for 
affluence of thought; they mistake buttercupa in the 
grass for immeasurable gold mines under the ground, 

‘allow. 
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Portey, 


(Por Tux Inpex.) 
“BY HIS STRIPES ARE WE HEALED.” 


BY JEANIE O. ETNLBT. 


We ask not for the Father's care 
Through grace or merit of His eon; 
We scorn to have nnather bear 
Harsh stripes for wrongs that we have done. 


Wo are what God would have us be— 
Decreed by Jaw or holy will, 
Imperfect In humanity, 
But royal in our birtb-rigbt still. 


If backward to the distant past 
We turn onr longing, asking «yes, 
With clouds the skies are overcast; 
We soo no fabled Paradise. 


No perfect Adam, peerless Eve, 
No soul-deatroying human fall, 
No tempter, able to decelvé 
Aud thwart the Power controlling all. 
But, by Almighty Wisdom planned, 
Onr race has fought for higher Ife, 
And won from Nature's moulding haud 
The crown of manhood in the strife. 
Deep in our bosom's inmost &hrine 
We foe! our Father's pulsing heart; 
No mediatorial myth divino 
Can keep our souls and Love apart. 
Richmond, Ind., Feb. 2, 1873. 
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MARCH 16, 1872. 


The Editor of Tre Ivex does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondenis or contributors. Its columna 
are open for tha free discussion of all questions included under 
ite general purpose. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


THE INDEX ASNOCIATION, 


Carrrax, $100,000. ` Suanza Eacn, 6100. 


The Association having assumed the publication of Tur 
Inpex, the Directors have levied an uesewsment of tun per 
cent. on each share for the year ending Oct. 96, 187%. All fu- 
ture subscriptions are subject to thie assesement. Not more 
than ten per cent, on each share can be assvaved In any one 
ear. By the original terme of «ubscripilon, the Directore are 

rbidden (o incor any indebledness beyond ten per cent. of 
the mock actually wübscrihed; and ihla provision will be 
strictly complied with. Itip very desimbie that the entire 
stock of the Aveociation ehonid be taken, aud subscriptions 
are respectfully vollelted from ail friends of Free Religion, 
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We are very glad to acknowledge the receipt of 
two articles and a letter for Tig Inpex from Prof. 
Newman, the latter of which will be found in an- 
other column; alao of five manuscript sermons by 
the Rev. Mr. Voysey. These will all bo printed 
when the publication of the Boston lectures shall 
have been completed. Itis with no small satisfaction 
that we see our little INDEx thus receiving increased 
support from the ablest and best representatives of 
free religious thought on both sides of the Atlantic; 
and we doubt not that our readers share the feeling. 
The rapidity with which our subscribers are multi- 
plying in all directions la the best possible proof of 
this. We trust our frienda will continue to ald ua in 
building up a circulation so great as to give Tun 
Inpex the Influence which nothing else can secure, 
Next week we shall have s plan to announce which 
has been proposed by one of the most generous 
friends of the paper. 


THE LOGIO OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In our address at the late Cincinnati Convention of 


` the “National Reform Association," we were reported 


as using the following language :— 

“I thank the convention for the courteous manner 
in which you have consented to listen to this remon- 
eirance, tT sexpert this movement very sincerely. It 
seems to me to have the logic of Christianity behind 
it, and if I were a Christian, if I believed in Chriat- 
ianity, L do not ace how I could help taking my stand 
at your side, I stand here not as a Christian, but as 
a fellow-citizen of youre, a man who has ss much in- 


rest in the government as — have, and at the same 


time aman who does not 4 your Christian be- 
lief.” 

Whether this was the exact language used, we do 
not remember, But the report is substantially cor- 
rect. We "respect this movement“ in the sense of 
respecting the personal character of those most act- 
ively engaged in it and the consistent application 
they muke of what we regard as the fundamental 
ideas of Christianity. But from our own stand-point, 
as one who holda the ideas of Free Religion, we re- 
gard the movement as a most outrageous attempt to 
destroy the political and religious liberties of all non- 
Christíang,—a most infamous endeavor on the part 
of the Christian Church to usurp the whole power 
of the government, The natural conscience of these 
men is perverted from all perception of justice and 
equal rights, and with the best of motives they are 
seeking to make themselves tyranta and oppressora 
of all who presume to think independently of the 
Bible. There is no party in America to-day so dan- 
gerous to the peace of society as that which thus seeks 
to direct againat the rights of mas the vast moral 
forces of ill-inatructed conscientiousness; and there 
is no party so surely playing into its hands as the 
liberals who despise the power of its logic, the en- 
ergy of its fanaticiam, and the enormous mass of pop- 
ular superstition which lies all ready to be kindled in- 
toe flame by its appeals. No liberal who sees beneath 
the surface will suffer himself to be beguiled into a 
false security, A burning match seems an insigniti- 
cant matter; but if flung into a powder-magazine, it 
may scatter ruin In all directions. 

The Juledo Blade of Feb. 3 published our Cincin- 
nati apeech as reported, together with Rev, Mr. 
Mayo's so-called reply. From a long and very good- 
tempered editorial on the subject, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage 

"Mr. Abbot Is strongly opposed to such a move- 
ment for the very conclusive reason that he does not 
believe in Christianity, and therefore he appeared 
before the Convention to remonstrate with its mem- 
bers against their inslsting upon such an amendment 
to the Constitution, And yet, as a remonstrant, he 
sets out with a singular, but no doubt very candid 
admission; for he said that this movemsnt had the 
logic of Christianity behind it, and that, if he believed 
in Christianity, he should be obliged to work in bar- 
mony with the members of the Convention. And 

et Mr. Abbot, ‘as a fellow-citizen,’ asked the mem- 

rs of the Convention not to do what he should feel 
obliged to do, if he believed what they did, and what 
had the ‘logic’ of their faith behind it! This is as if 
we were to ask Mr, Abbot not to write against Chriat- 
ianity, at the same time telling him that, if we be- 
lieved as he does, we should su write ourselves, It 
certainly is not clear to na how Mr. Abbot could ask 
men nol to follow out their faith to its ‘logical’ results. 
Yet this is what he remonstrates with them for, 
namely, following out the logic of their honest con- 
victions of religious and political duty. Justice to 
Mr, Abbot requires us to say that hia remonstrance Is 
couched in the most courteous and respectful terms, 
and is free from all offensive expressions. And we 


also rejoice that the Convention courteousl 
Mr, Abbot a hearing.” Tees 


The point here made, that we fell into an incon- 
sistency in remonstruting with Christians for car- 
ing out the logic of Christianity, is plausible, and 
seemingly just. But a better understanding of our 
views would have dissipated the false appearance. 
Since others as well as the writer of the above have 
made substantially the same criticism, we think it 
useful to show tliat our logie waa not caught nap- 
ping, as supposed. 

If the Convention had been composed of Roman 
Catholics, whom we regard as alone thoroughly and 
consistently Christian, we should not have sought to 
offer aremonstance, Catholics recognize ne princi- 
ple on which it could have been based. They be- 
lieve in authority only; and a protest in behalf of 
liberty could have mot no response at all. 

But the case is different with Protestants, Protest- 
ant Christianity, as we have repeatedly argued in 
these columns, holds two utterly inconsistent princi- 
plea at the game time, authority and liberty, Every 
form of Protestant Christlanity is compounded of 
these two principles in varying proportions. Hence, 


in a question of freedom, it ia always doubtful how 
Protestants will act; it is hard to predict which of 
the two opposing principles will prove to be in the 
uscendant, Fealty to authority, *. ¢ Christianity, 
will incline them to tyrannize overall non-Christians ; 
fealty to freedom will incline them to concede even 
to non-Zhristlans a complete equality of rights. Te 
either case, they must practically prove false to ons of 
the two contradictory principles they equally profess to 
honor. 

Now in seeking to offer our remonstrance, we de- 
sired to apply a test to the spirit of the Convention. 
We meant to show them plainly that their proposed 
measure was s glaring violation of equal human 
rights, and also show to the world the real animusof 
the movement, We hoped, though faintly, that these 
men had not considered the practical bearings of their 
proposed amendment, and would be led by a calm 
and temperate protest to perceive the enormous in- 
justice they are attempting to perpetrate. But if we 
failed, as we thought it probable we should fail, then 
it could never be said that they had not been kindly 
yet frankly warned of the unjust consequences in- 
volved in their scheme, In other words, we wanted. 
to find out, both for ourself and for tho country at 
large, whether they loved freedom more than. Christiani- 
ty or Ühristianity more than freedom. We made oor 
remonstrance, of course, not in the name of Christ- 
ianity, hut in that of freedom and equal rights. Since 
they professed these two contradictory principles, we 
had a fair basis for a remonstrance; snd while wa 
conceded that the logic of Christianity would drive 
them to persevere, we could consistently urge that 
the logic of freedom would drive them to desist. 
Which logic would they obey? That waa the ques- 
tion. Hence we said explicitly :—' Because you are 
not only Christians, but also fellow-citizens, fellow- 
men, and brothers, I appeal (o you most earnestly 
to be content with the equal rights you now enjoy 
before the law, without seeking to destroy the rights 
of those who are not Christians in belief.” If our 
friendly critics in the Blade and elsewhere had taken 
pains to understand our views of Christianity, and 
especially Protestant Christianity, they would have 
seen that it was in strict accordance with them that 
we remonstrated with Protestant Christians for fol- 
lowing the logic of Christianity. Both they aud we 
profess fealty to freedom; and on that platform of a 
common principle we could argue together. No— 
our logic waa not caught napping when we made that 
protest. May we be pardoned for saying that It sel- 
dom napa? 

Although, as we of course expected, our remon- 
strance failed wholly in diverting the Convention 
from its projected outrage on liberty, we believe that 
it has done a great service to the liberal causé. It 
was a simple plea for equal rights, and it waa disre- 
garded. There can be no doubt hereafter as to the 
real spirit of this movement, It cares nothing for 
your freedom or mine. It tramples into the dirt the 
most sacred rlghts of man. It hates the very thought 
of religious equality. It abhors the very idea of 
justice. It is crazed with the lust of empire, It 
burns to rule. It will scruple at nothing ln lis at- 
tempt to destroy that "government of tbe people, by 
the people, for the people," which puts Christianity 
on a level with all other religions, and forbids them. 
equally to arrogate superiority over men of no re- 
ligion. It breathes the old spirit of proscription and 
persecution, and is willing to wade knee-deep in 
blood rather than concede equality in the govern- 
ment to “infidels.” Said Professor Sloane at the 
Convention :— 

“I believe we have held no Convention on this 
subject without hearing the roaring of some wild 
besst, threatening mes d oa We follow peace; 
but those who make these threats may ag well know 
that they cannot intimidate or diive ue from our firm 
purpose, If they attempt to carry them into execu» 
tion, they will be met by è resolution as determined 


as their own, and by a heroism that no system of un- 
belief ever inspired," 


Baid Rev. T. P. Stevenson, one of the editors of the 
Ühriatian Statesman : 

“Since this nation believes in Jehovah as the God 
9f nations, have we not a sacred and indefeasible 
right, as a nation, to worship our God? . . . This 
right we will maintain, with our lives, if necessary, 
as the highest of all rights; a right which no indi- 
vidual, and no minority of individuals, can limit or 
abridge.” 

Bald Rev. H. H. George, one of the most active 
men of the movement and the Secretary of the Con- 
vention — 

“What we want ie to make our Constilution con- 
form to the religions apirit of the nation. If there is 
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to be a fight, let itcome. Christian men will never 
relinquish their belief without a terrible straggle.” 


That is the temper of this movement—earnest, de- 
termined, conscientiously fanatical, opposed with 
deadly hostility to the secular principles of the 
American government. But it is the temper that bas 
marked the Christian Church from the very begin- 
ning; and, we repest, it has the logic of Christianity 
behind it. If these men follow out that logic, they 
will not stop till they have gone clean over to the 
Romish theory of Church and State. Logical as far 
as thay go, they have not yet gone far enough; bnt 
they have shown to every clear-sighted libera] that 
the logic of Christianity and the logic of freedom are 
at deadly feud. Which shall conquer? 


— — ä 
BORE PETITIONS, 


The following lists of signatures to the protest 
againat the Christian Amendment have been received 
since our last issuc — 

Mr. D. 8. Cadwallader, Philadelphia, Pa., senda 
three hundred and thirty-eight names; Mr. C. L. 
Roberta, Yates City, Ill., three bundred and nine; 
Mr. J. H. Main, Nebo, III., ninéty-seven; Mr. Wm, 
H. Bradbury, Richmond, Ind, forty; Mr. E. H. 
Brown, Norway, Me., forty-three; Mr. Chas. Peck, 
Charlemont, Mass., twenty-nine; Mr. Lewis H. Kahn, 
Danville, III., ninety seven ; Dr. 8. B. S. Wilson, Olathe, 
Kan., one hundred and ten; Mr. W. A. Kelley, Wau- 
aeon, O., aixty-eight; Mr. J. Schönberger, West 
Prairie, Wis, sixty; Mr. D. Sandman, Barre Mills, 
Wia., sixteen; Mr. W. C. Myers, Tiffin, O., one hun- 
dred and ten; Mr. M. R. Robinson, Salem, O., thirty- 
one; Mr. Uurtis Votaw, Winona, Minn, twenty- 
nine; Mr. R. F. Townsend, Tipton, lows, twenty- 
five; Mr. Nelson Potter, Highland Grove, Iowa, fifty ; 
Mr. W. E. Lukens, Rock Falle, III., seventy; Mr. 
Harrison Sprague, Tekonsha, Mich., one hundred 
and thirty-six; Mr. J. Sedgebcer, Painesville, O., 
fifty-eight; Mr. J. R. Buell, Indianapolis, Ind., forty ; 
Mr. R. W. Holton, Leighton, Iowa, eighty-elght; 
Mr. Marc Thrane, Chicago, III., fity-nine; Mr. E. A. 
J. Lindsley, Cherry Valley, Pa, twenty-six; Mr. R. 
Bauerhering, Mayville, Wis., nioety ; Dr. M. B. Jar- 
vis, Canastota, N. V., sixty; Mr. Wm. S. Graves, 
Oberlin, O., thirty-one; Mr. J. Chappelismith, New 
Harmony, Ind., one hundred; Mr. G. W. Kates, Cov- 
ington, Ky., thirty-three; Mr. Cyrus Peirce, Bristol, 
Pa, fifty; Mr. W. J. Davis, Linesville, Pa., thirty- 
two; Mr. D, Newcomb, Kenton, O., thirty-four; Mr. 
J. W. Scott, Morrill, Kan., forty-four; , To- 
ledo, O., fifty-five; Mr. C. Hinze, Forest, III., forty- 
three; Mr. J. B. Watkins, New Bedford, Mass., fifty- 
siz; Mr. Henry Apthorp, Ashtabula, O., twenty-one; 
Mr. Wm. Barnes, Junlus, N. Y., one hundred, 

The number of names thus far acknowledged In Tug 
Inpex ia over TWENTY THOUSAND. Can we 
not make it One Hundred Thousand by the firat 
of May? All the printed petitions required will be 
gratultously furnished on application. For once, let 
us prove that the liberals know how to work to- 
gether. A single great protest will strengthen the 
liberal cause in more ways than one, by showing the 
unity of spirit that lies out of sight under saperticial 
differences. Roll up the list! 


Commenting on a sermon by Rav. Dr. Bellows, in 
which & stout protest is made againet the granting 
of subsidies to any sect or sectarian charity, the 


Present Age very pertinently says :— 

We would ask the reverend speaker if his church 
ia not Indirectly receiving an annual subsidy from 
the government of the state in which he lives, to just 
the amount of tax which should be assessed upon 

“the property belonging to his church according to its 
true value. The poor man who owns personal pro- 

riy of the value of $500—perhapa invested in n 

orse and dray—by the labor of wbich he gains hia 
daily bread, must pay taxes from his hard earnings 
to the utmost farthing, while the church property 
worth half a million, within a atone's throw of his 
bumble residence, untaxed. Dr, Bellows, what 
in thia if not “subsidies and favors" and will Hia. aid 
in having it "discountenaned and forbidden by pub- 
lic opinion and made impossible by statute f" 


No Name—If the person whe sent $1.00 for Ix- 
Dex Tracts in a letter dated “Madison, Georgia, 
Feb, 25, 1872," will send his or her name, the order 
will be fled, No signature was appended. 


—————————7À 
Erroll Notick—No more copies of the bound 
volume of Taz Inpex for 1870 (Vol. 1) can be fur- 
nished. They are all disposed of. 


— — —— — 
Zion's Herald has some "happy" lines by Dr. 
King. They ought to fee) miserable.“ 


NO SCIENCE WITHOUT INTUITION. 


Bngrgror, England, Feb. 20, 1872. 
To THe Eprron or Tus Inpex: 

Dear Sir,—In your too generous introduction of 
me to your readers (January [2th), you unawares give 
me a text to write on, by telling them that I incline to 
Intuition rather than to Science, Nay, but I Insiat 
that without Intuition there is no Science; and that 
tho earliegt accurate acience, which also is regarded 
as typical, namely geometry, is manifestly built upon 
axioms furnished by Intuition. Such axioms are, no 
doubt, ultimately verified and justified by the har- 
mony of the science within itself; for we do not 
easily belleve that falsehood could forever escape 
self-contradiction, Nevertheless, the agreement of 
Human Intuition concerning these axioms mets us 
quite at rest concerning their truth, from the outest 
of the study. Archimedes also founded his science 
of Mechanics on an axiom, as did Newton his en- 
largement of the same science; and thongh experi- 
ment is used to confirm these axioms,—or, as they 
are called in Mechanics, laws,—yet (so convincing ia 
Intuition) few and superficial experiments suffice. 
Experiment did not laboriously déscover the laws; 
they were suggested by Intuition, and ure only con- 
firmed by experiment. In Morale aleo no science 
whatever is possible, without the decisive judgments 
of Intuition; and as for Religion, without it we are 
athelata, To claim to get rid of Intuition, is to claim 
to dispense with & belief in God. I beg a short space 
to Justify these assertions. 

Morality pronounces upon the Right and the 
Wrong, worde which frequently appear to be reln- 
tive; for the higher Right claims our obedience in 
preference to s lower Right, and to paraue the lower 
when the higher calla us bocomes a positive Wrong, 
But what is to be esteemed higher and what lower, 
is decided by Intuition,—by an inward Judgment; as 
in the question whether to pursue a aMfih good, or 
lo pursue a general good, be the better and nobler. 
The agreement of mankind in the primary intuitions 
needful to Morals gives us full confidence in their 
certainty, and it is only by appealing to these intui- 
tions that we can confute any sudacious defler of 
moral rules. A single gross instance will make thia 
intelligible. A Romau glutton of the first century 
lived to eat; hence after a banquet be took an emetic 
to enable bim to eat again, No argument which 
urges that this will undermine bis bealth touches the 
moral question, He may reply that he willingly 
takes his chance. Tho immorality consists in trest- 
ing hia stomach and palate as given him for the sake 
of carnal pleasure primarily, and not for nutrition. 
But the intuition of mankind teaches us all that nu- 
trition is the main object, and that to use the organs 
simply for carnal pleaaure is an abuse and an immor- 
ality. Those who reject Intuition become logically 
helpless against the urgent pressure of a kindred 
vice, in which the sexes are concerned. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is one of pre-eminent practical impor- 
tance. 

As to the basis of Religion, it is only by Intuition 
that we discern Design and Mind in the universe. I 
think I need say no more, as your readers may dis- 
like metaphysics as much as we in Englund do. The 
simpler and the less scholastic melaphysica can be 
made, the better in my judgment, 

lam respectfully yours, 
Francis W. NEWMAN. 


[Our language was—"inclining to the intultional 
rather than to the scientific school of Free Religion." 
We thus referred to the special, not to the general, 
signification of the word Intuition, as explained In 
our Boston lecture for 1871, in Tax Innes No. 68. 
In this lecture we sald that sclence “will so extend 
and enlarge the common conception of experience, 
that It shall cover the entirety of human conaclous- 
mess, as well as the mere contact of this conscioua- 
ness with the outer world, and thus include tohuteror 
mental phenomena the word Intuition really stands for. 
Not as a special faculty cognizant of apecial objects 
(d. e, God and Immortality, immediately cognized), 
but only as a universal element lu every possible act 
of knowledge, can the word Intuition properly be 
used." It ia thus manifest that Prof. Newman has 
misunderstood the reference we made to his philoso- 
phy of religion, the accuracy of which, as intended 
by us, is atrikingly confirmed by the above letter. 

We should be sorry to belleve that “it is only by 
Intuition that we discern Design and Mind in the 
universe.” Our recent Boston lecture [s an attempt to 
show that Mind is discoverable in Nature by strict 
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induction, combined with the use of hypothesis as 
sanctioned and legitimated even by physical science. 
It is our own conviction that the permanence of the 
idea of Ged in the human mind depends absolutely 
on the substitution of the scientifc method for the 
methods both of Christianity und of Intuitionalism. 
—Enp.] 


— 


CHRISTIANITY AGAIN. 


A writer to the Liberal Christian, at the close of a 
sufficiently acrid report of my lecture, “Three Studies 
of Christianity," said eaplently that the lecturer 
would have done better Justice to bis whole theme, 
if he had in a fourth study degeribed the Christianity 
that i» tobe. Aa what is to be ie non-existent and 
cannot therefore be described, the lecturer waa not 
disturbed by the remark, except in his gravity, which 
for an Instant relented into a smile. Robert Coll- 
yer, more sanguine and prophetic, undertakes the 
needed supplement by telling how, in Lucerne laat 
summer, he heard & Scoteh Presbyterian, a minister 
of the Free Kirk, in the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of St. Mary, preach a sermon on “The Example of ' 
Christ," that was in every way acceptable to him and 
to un Baptist brother who accompanied him, It must 
have been s remarkable sermon; perhaps Mr, Coll- 
yer's genial presence inspired the preacher. We will 
not suggest the possibility that his genial mind 
made the sermon seem belter than it was. We will 
suppose that any of the rest of us would have heard 
it sympathetically, had we been there. Nineteen 
people, including the sexton, in a church that would 
hold two or three thousand, do not indeed make a 
Christisnity. Would it bave been a new Christian- 
ity, had the nineteen been nineteen hundred, and all 
in cordial consent with the minister's broad gospel? 

The question is whether Cbristlanity remains 
Ohristlaniiy, when its characteristic features are taken. 
away. The Roman Catholic Cathedral welcomes the 
Presbyterian minister with his plain desk, his hymn, 
Bible and sermon. That is u sign that Romaniam 
ceases Lo be Romanism. The Presbyterian minister 
delivers a sermon that delights a Unitarian, By that 
token Presbyterianism resigns its peculiarity. The 
Baptist brotber sympathizes ; he therefore surrenders 
hias peculiarity. The Unitarian lsa "Liberal Christian" 
of the broad school, whose dogmatical peculiarity it 
would be bard to discover. Behold Christianity re- 
duced to its lowest lerma. This ia the minimum, the 
last degree of attenuation. Is the final dilution the 
highest potency? Is Christianity increased or di- 
minished by the operation? In other worda, is 
Christianity most Christian when there is most 
Christ in it, or when there is least? Is the play of 
Hamlet most complete with the Hamlet or without it & 


To some of us It will seem as if Mr. Collyer's atady 
was not of Christianity eo much as of the something 
that is to succeed Christianity,—that is, the religion 
of faith in human nature, the natural religion of the 
good heart, a religion unecclesiastical, undogmatical, 
unsectarian, bpiritual, 

Buch religion is not entitled- by any definition, 
even the liberal Unitarlan'a, to be called Christian.“ 
If we reduce Christianity to “Love to God and Man,“ 
we reduce it to the common substance that all rell- 
gious share, Justice, kindness, brotherly love, are 
human attributes, not “Christian” particularly. We 
might omit them in thelr human sense, eoparated 
from their dogmatical elements, and the religion, 
though shorn of its most touching, sympathetic end. 
attractive features, would still exilat and might still 
flourish. But if we could eliminate the dogmatical 
element, leaving only the ethical and sentimental, 
the sects would disappear, the grand churches would 
crumble, the liturgies would become a dead letter, 
the prayers would cease, the institutions would decay, 
the establishments would be disestablished. In a 
word, the Christ would be dropped. Jesuism is not 
Christianity, The sermon on the mount is pot 
Chriatianity, The beatitudes are not Christianity. 
These are found in all religions. They come, word 
for word, from Judaism. Something quite as good. 
if not precisely Identical, is found in the Ohinese and 
Burmese Buddhiem. They do not constitute the pe- 
culiarity of these faiths, but are accessory and subor- 
dinate parte,—rellgion, but not the religion. 

The author of the “Three Studies” might have 
made another, several others He might have made 
a study of Unitarianism; but microscopical studies, 
thongb Interesting and Instructtve, are not well 


adapted to general audiences. 
0. B. P. 
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JUDICIAL SWEAHING. 

The Boston Transcript recently contained the fol- 

lowing account of a case of committal to prison of & 

witness who is a Catholic, for refusing to take the 

oath in the manner prescribed by Massachusetts 
law :— 


A case in which the law requiring Catholic wit- 
nesses to be sworn on the Holy Evangelists came up 
in the session of the grand jury 8 aflernoon, 
ba will be most likely to bring this question to 
the test. 

In n case which was under the consideration of the 
py a witness was called who is & Catholic, and on 

ing required to take the oath on the Bible flatly 
refused. 

Judge Lord, who was holding court in the civil 
session, was called in and assumed his seat on the 
bench, thus transforming the session of the jury into 
open court, 

The contumacious witness was again called to the 
atand, and required to take the outh iu the form pre- 
scribed, which he sgaln refused to do. 

Judee Lord then asked him if he was not a Catho- 
lic, to which he assented. He then asked his reason 
for refusing to be aworn in the form prescribed by 
law, when the witness replied that he considered the 
Protestant form of oath equally sacred and bindi 
upon him, and refused to submit to what he consid- 
ered an unjuat discrimination. 

Tne judge endeavored to persuade him to recon- 
aider his resolution, telling him that Catholics in 
high official circles had not refused under similar 
circuinstances, and that the law left hiw no alterna- 
tive if the refusa! was persisted in. 

The witness, however, remained firm ín his refu- 
sal, and was accordingly committed to jail, in accord- 
ance with the statute law, whore lie now remains. 

In committing the witness Judge Lord informed 
him tbat, whenever he felt inclined to 1 with 
the order of the court, he would be released from 
continement, 

As the case now stands, the witness must either 
back down or suffer an indefinite term of imprison- 
ment. But probably the next move will be by the 
friends of the prisoner to bring him before the Su- 
preme Court on a writ of kabara corpus, when the 
question will probable be definitely settled in regard 
to tho legality of this requirement, 


We are very glad that & test case has occurred 
which is likely to draw the attention of the public to 
the inconsistencies and nbsurdities of the system of 
oaths or judiclal swearing. It ia a part of the old 
scheme of superstition which teaches that it is not 
the offence against truth which is damaging to the 
soul, but the irreverence towards the God whose 
name is invoked to endorse the truth, Undoubtedly 
this form does impress some superstitious minds with 
a fear of some awful penalty, which forces from them 
a verbal confession which they would not otherwise 
havo made, Sometimes it goes farther, and wringa 
from them avowala which are not true, so confused 
does the mind become. We know how the old tor- 
tures made many a witch confess to the crime which 
had no real existence. 

A lawyer told me very recently of an instance in 
which even the superstitious fear of the consequences 
mot the fact of telling a lie, made a witness give on 
the stand directly opposite testimony to what he had 
privately and without compulsion affirmed to be 
true, In the interval he had become converted, and 
his minister, giving him the ecclesiastical version of 
"the case, said, “You know you wouldn't want to have 
told a lie.” 

If we could only have the simple principle of the 
five commandments of Buddha impressed upon us 
al), how unnecessary would be all this machinery of 
oaths and superstitious fear! This code says: Thou 
shalt not by act or word cause another to believe 
that which is untrue.” It seems to expresa as con- 
cisely as possible the whole duty of truth, not only 
in Its negative but iu its active form, since we may 
construe it so as to hold him guilty who even by 
neglect lu investigation or statement gives a false im- 
presslon. 

It ia curlous that Christian nations claim that the 
oath is the basia of all government, when, if the New 
Testament gives any command explicitly, It is, “Swear 
not at all.“ The ressona given for thia injunction 
seem ss weak as the injunction is excellent; and I 
have always suspected they were either interpola- 
tions of some meddling commentator, or else evasive 
replies to the cavils of his questioners such as Jesus 
oftenemployed. The original command is like the 
clear authoritative idealism of Jesus; the reasons as- 
signed tickle the ear and fancy, but are not argu- 
ments. How little power the oath has to control the 
conscience is shown by the common jokes about 
custom house swearing. 

Tn this case, as appears in the report, the Catholic 
seems to have sustained a manly attitude, He ac- 
knowledged the obligation to speak truth, and if that 
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would not bind him, it seems childish in the court 
to insist upon n special ceremony. We hope thecase 
will come to a trial, and that the whole question of 
the utility of ostha will be fully discussed. e». 
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EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


Two Pionogs vor a PEARL (D. Appleton & Co.) | 
is a story by Mortimer Collina, with illustrations. 
To glance at the pages is quite a temptation to plunge 
into novel-reading, with n fair prospect of being re- 
warded with a pearl; but it ia a temptation which 
only those happy mortals should yield to who have 
no IxpExzs to edit.—Price 75 cents; for sale by H. 
B. Stebbins, 

Junius UNMASKED, OR Tomas PAME THE ÀU- 
THOR OF Tie LETTERS OF JUNIUS AND THE DE- 
CLARATION oF INDEPENDENCE (Jobo Gray & Co, 
Washington) is an ingenious attempt to prove an im- 
probable hypothesis. Mackintosh, Brougham, Mac- 
aulay, Lord Mahon, Lord Campbell, and other well 
qualified critica, have pronounced Sir Philip Francia 
to be the real Junius. They knew more on the sub- 
Ject than most men; but the anonymous author of 
“Junius Unmasked” thinks he knows more than 
they, He may be right, We do not care cither to 
endorse or to diapute his claims. The question of 
the authorship of Junius is one of the permanent 
puzzles of literature, which will probably never be 
solved; but to us it possesses no more interest than 
the other celebrated question—" Who struck Billy 
Patterson?" Our author, however, is bound to prove 
Thomas Paine jhe author, not only of the letters of 
Junius, but also of the Declaration of Independence. 
It remains to prove him the author of the Iliad, 
the Bible, Magnu' Charta, Mother Goose, and George 
Francis Train, and he my be rescued from oblivion, 
But it having been demonstrated that Lord Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare, we respectfully suggest it is now 
well to demonstrate that Thomas Paine wrote Lord 
Bacon, by way of killing time on hia tedious voyage 
to discover America. (Whoever desires to read a 
summary of the new evidence in favor of the clalms 
of Sir Philip Francis, will find it in Old and New tor 
April.) 

Tar New View or HELL, SHOW] Nd rrs NATURE, 
Wrengasouts, DURATION, AND How ro Escars IT 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) ia Just the book we have all 
been waiting for. There is no longer any excuse for 
ignorance on thia solemn subject. Mr. B. F. Barrett 
knows all about it, because Swedenborg haa told 
him; and doesn't Swedenborg know! But discreet 
and sober men will shake their heads at the Impru- 
dent publication of his knowledge, for hell isstripped 
of all its usefulness as n rod in pickle for the naughty, 
It turns out that nobody goes to hell but because he 
wants lo, or stays any longer than he wants to; which 
isa very comfortable arrangement, The brimstone 
is all burned out; and the poor devils who belong to 
the place—we beg pardon, to the " state "—fiud the 
climate quite endurable. In fact, the rascals rather 
like it; and ifthey curiously go to heaven for a tem- 
porary change, thoy are as glad to get home sgain as 
8 sculpin is when tossed back by the fisherman into 
the sea. Now what will become of the “ dear peo- 
ple," if this sort of thing Is encouraged—if booka are 
allowed to be printed which sap In this deplorable 
manner their faith in & fiery hell, and a horned Sa- 
tan, and the other blessed and precious realities of 
their most holy religion? It is greatly to be feared 
that the unsophisticated multitudes will imitate the 
"scallawags" who, on the approach of cold weather, 
not liking to work and having no cash in pocket, 
commit some peceadillo for the purpose of being sen- 
tenced to the House of Correction and boarded for 
the winter. It is dangerous to turn punishment into 
a reward, or lo make physic so syrupy as to tempt 
the palate. Ifthere must be a hell, let it bo a good 
hot one—a genuine orthodox lake of fire, with flends 
and pitchforks and chorus of howls and yells. That 
will do good, and frighten people into paying their 
pew-taxes with regularity. But this saccharine sort 
of retribution is foolish business. When once the 
idea that natural law enudle necessary consequences 
of pleasure or pain on all humau conduct has been 
clearly grasped, the whole notion of “ rewards and 
punishments ” is diasipated ; and the fiction of bells“ 
and "heavens" goes with it. Bwedenborg has dis- 
carded the reality, but kept the name; and Mr. Bar- 
rett keeps up the pleasant but silly pastime of pour- 
ing new wine into old bottles. 

Buon Stupies on Great Sunsecrs (Chas. Scrib- 
ner & Co.) ia a second series of addresses and essays 


by the historian Froude. Here is the interesting 
paper on “Calvinism” iu which the historical alchem- 
ist seeks to transmute the leaden doginas ef the past 
sinto golden trus for all timc—with the success 
which attended the efforts of a lesa transcendental 
alchemy. lere also are papers entitled "A Bishop 
of the Twelfth Century,” “Conditions and Prospecta 
of Protestantism,” “England and her Colonies.” “The 
Merchant and his Wife," "On Progress," “Rduca- 
lion," ete. The coucludin;r essay on "Scientific Method 
Applied to History” is one of the most valuable, It 
contains à few pages on modern Spiritualism which 
ought to be revd by every one interested in that sub- 
ject; and unpalatahle as they may prove to those who 
have "made up their minds“ to accept Spiritualism, 
they nevertheless present views that must be an- 
awered before the more sceptically inclined will be 
converted. From this same essay we extract the fol- 


lowing useful passage :— 

“Every one who hns been at an English public 
school must remember the traditions current of the 
famous boys of a perti or two pasl: how one 
fellow had cleared a rail iu the high jump, which 
be walked under with six inches to spare; how an- 
other had kicked the football clear over the big elm 
tree; how a third had leaped the lock in the canal; 
and a fourth bad fought a bargee twice his own 
weight, flung him over the bridge parapet into the 
river, and then leu in alter hiin to save him from 
being drowned. The boys in question were really at 
the school, for their names are cut in the desks or 
painted on the school walle. But examine closely, 
and you will tind the same story told of half a dozen 
boys at different schools. Each schoo) has ita heroes, 
The air contains a certain number of traditional he- 
roic school exploits, and the boys and the exploits are 
brought together. We have here the forces at work 
which created the legends of Theodoric and Charle- 

ne, of Attila or our own Alfred,” 

“In the same way those who mix with the world 
hear anecdotes of distinguished people, witty say- 
ings, proms repurtees, wise political suggestions, 
acts of special beneficence. The wit, at the begin- 
ning, of course was the wit of somebody,—some hu- 
man lips made the joke or spoke the sarcasm,—in 
some human heart originated the act of charity; but 
80 long as these things are trusted to ora! tradition, 
they are treated aa common property. ‘The same jest 
is attributed to half a dozen people, One greal man 
is dressed with the trappings of many small ones, 
There is no intention to deceive; but memory ts 
treacherous, The good things are recollected easily, 
while their lawful owner's name is no less easily for- 
pone Conversation distributes them erroneoualy, 

ut in good faith, according to the imaginative laws 
of association," 

“This is the process which bullt up the so-called 
histories of the early lawgivers, of Solon and Lycur- 
gus and Numa; of Confucius and Menu; of Socrates 
and Pythagoras and Solomon; of every statesman 
and philosopher who committed his teachings to the 
memory of his disciples, and left posterity to con- 
struct his image after its own pleasure." 

Such thought as this has an obvious applicatian to 
the fame of Jesus, although Froude is too non-com- 
mittal to apply it directly to bis case; and it well il- 
luatrates the superiority of modern criticism over the 
bitter and violent accusations of fraud by which 
course forms of free thought seek to explain the in- 
credible storiea of the gospels, The world is learn- 
ing that it is not necessary to be unjuatin order to be 
free.— Price $1.50; for sale by H. B. Stebbins, Tole- 


do, who has a new advertisement on our last page. 


The Evangelical Christians of the country are vig- 
orously pushing the werk of organizing their forces 
outaide of the churches. The Young Men's Chriat- 
ian Associations are an instance in point. A "Lay- 
men's Institute" held its third annual sesalon in this 
city on March 4, at which Rev. R. B. Pope (Method- 
ist). in his opening address, is reported to have said 
among other things :— 

"We are not here tonight for doctrinal discussion. 
Infidelity has assumed a definite shape, and we are to 
combat ii... . If you depend on argument, 
there nre infidels in this town that can out- argue you 
all. If you stand on your own platform, these men 
may be won over, The foolishness of God is wiser 
than tlie wisdom of men." 

It seems that the churches are girding their loins to 
"combat infidelity,” yet not by argument! that ba- 
ing a weapon they cannot wield. They place greater 
reliance on the "fuolishneas of God," with which, it 
must be confessed, he plentifully inspires all those 
servants of his who expect to "win over infidels” 
without "argument," 


Dost thou for humility's sake lie?" anys Augus- 
tine; "know that God doth not accept thy lying hu- 
mility." 

This would be a good motto to hang up on the 
wall at every prayer-meeting. It might atop some of 
the insincere aclf-elander of the grovelling saints. 
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Communications. 


N. B.—Correspondants muat run tha risk of typographical 
errors. The utmost care will be taken tò avoid them ; but hare- 
After no space will be spared to Errula. 

AN. B.— lilagibly wrilten arti:tes stand a very poor chance of 
publication, 


METHODISE SCANDAL, 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


A horrible story of vile practices by a Methodist 
divine in Balumore has lately made the rounds of 
the press. Wedo not decim it just to reproduce it 
here, to point a moral, becnusc it resta upon testinouy 
which we are not ina position to examine. It ic more 
to our purpose to take our text from some fucts which 
are within our personal knowledge, or are before us 
on indisputable evidence. . 

Some years since a brilliant Methodist clergyman 
in one of our great cities, a man of great repute as a 

reacher, and of the most successful ininisterial 
Tibors, was found to be à regular visitor tos house of 
illfame. Hu was detected by some of his pariahion- 
em and confessed that such had been the caso. [Te 
explained how the state of his nerves had been a 
temptation to him, the labors of the Lord's house 
driving him to the pleasures of the Devil's house. The 
matter was not anle public, but excuses were found 
in the sinner'a state of licalth to send him abroad, un- 
der a weight of motives never to do so ugnin. After 
atime the man returned to important professional 
Work, in a position of distinction, though ho has siuce 
turned gradually aside to secular life. His name, of 
course, we bave never mentioned, and never expect 
to mention. We simply point to the fact of such a 
circumstance within Methodist limits. 

One duy not very loug since we chanced to meet a 
gentleman who was then, and perhaps is now, promi- 
nently connected with the official administration of 
some iinportant aecular business of Methodism in the 
Northwest, and we spoke of an experience which we 
had bad not very long previously with a leading 
Methodist clergyman, who was for many years in 
high official po-ition. To our utter astonishment 
this reply was made to ua; "The Methodists of this 
region take nn stock in Dr. ; he is an unprio- 
cipled, unscrupulous fellow!" Yet he had been for 
many years in high official position, and was ambiti- 
ous of s Methodist bishopric. 

Our experience just alluded to was this: We hnd 
become obnoxious to Dr. iu consequence of 
what he, quite erroneously, supposed to be our radi- 
cal influence in a prominent daily paper, Ife set him- 
self the task of denouncing us from the pulpit. Iap- 
nie lo meet one of thu editors of this paper on 

al 
pal 


tunlay, he stated his purpose, and mentioned in 

rticular a recent editorial on science and theology, 
which he laid to our charge, [n consequence of this 
avowal, word was sent to him by the editor-in-clief 
of the paper that the article in question was not froin 
our pen, but had been sent in trom outside the office 
by an Orthodox Minisr. This was damaging to à 
sermon already written; because to go on aud make 
the atatement denunciatory of us, which bad been 
made a chief part of the sermon, would be to t a Lie 
in the pulpit, Dr. „however, did not stick at 
that, He gave his fucta jist ms le had guessed at 
them, after he knew that hie assertions were wholly 
falso. We were not surprised to learn that he was 
very e id regarded as "un unprincipled nnd un- 
scrupulous felluw," but we did wonder that! + should 
be continued ia high position when his character was 
well known. We may add that we used often to 
hear this divine mentioned as a man who had an un- 
common relish for hearing nnd telling “smutty” slur- 
ies, the parables of indecency and unchustity which 
sèrve foul imaginations us exercises of lust. 

In reading u new life of John Wesley recently, we 
marked the terms in which some of the first forty of 
Wesley's lay rv were spoken g. One was ex- 
tremely popular as a preacher; but haughty, revenge. 
ful, headstrong, and unmanageable; a great favorite 
among the London young ladies, but a maligner of 
the two Wesleys; expelled in 1774, but takun back 
on declaring, before many witnesses, that the slan- 
ders he hail propagated against Wesley and his broth- 
er were grossly false.” Another was “expelled 
from the Methodist connection in 1750, after which 
be becune a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and died, we fear, a drunkard, at Halifax, in 1770." A 
third was one of Wesley's most courageous preach- 
er's, though somewhat vain and stubborn; then a 
farmer and a fibber, and, for a long scries of years, an 
impoverished vagabond.” On the very next page to 
these facts oceur two signilleant statements, one that 
"already some of Wesley's pope began to profess 
Christian perfection," and the other that "the society 
at Bristol [one of the two most important societies 
founded by Wesley] waa not so perfect aa it should 
have been, many of the membera crying out ‘Faith, 
Faith! Believe, Believe!’ but making little account of 
the eus of faith, either of holineas or ef good 
worka," 

These are but single illustrations of a scandalous 
Aspect of Methodism. It lins so much todo with ex- 
citement, tlie tendency of which is sensual, aud with 
mere sentimental outbreak, which savors more of & 
pious, not to say impious, theatre than it does of 
28 goodness, that it opensa very wide door to 

readfully unregenerate pretenders, And not merely 
ita conversions, 


t ils ministrations are bo much on 


8 Theclergy are not brought directly un- 
er the judgment of the congregations, but are pro- 
vided für by the bishops. If a congregution gets a 


doubtful man, they quietly put up with him antilthe 


little in his way so long as he keeps up decent ap- | Joiced at the great progress free thought had made 


during the last few year, and notlenst among the 
Scandinavians, which was best shown by the fact that 
there were this evening about four hundred ladies 
and gentlemen gathered to celebrate the memory of 


end of the year, when the bishop finds him a new | the man whe wrote the “Rights of Man" and Com- 


pasture, Thos the system decidedly favors tolera- 
tion of nd wen, men of all degrees of badness, and 
thore is mneh reason to fear that às à system Method- 
ism is every year becoming more and more rotten 
within. A lust of power, of Methodist bigotry, isen- 
gendered in it, and after thia inevitably come other 
lusts of the flesh, Every onv knows that New York 
Methodism basa Theological School built with the 
money of one of the maintes of the Den of Thieves, 
Mr. Drew, and that the Book. Concern there bas 
furnished & huge scandal the past year. These are 
conspicuous signs. There are many others which 
meetevery critical Observer, and which plainly show 
that, with all its merits, the Methodist body has in it 
a good deal of bad blood. 


— 
TOO MUCH PEPPER. 
Curcorer, Muss., Feb. 24, 1872, 


Mn. Epitor— 
Will you give we a little space in me paper, which 
so many good things In it that Í can baglly have 
à heart to find a word of Malt? But somehow the 
matter presses npon me, The expressions of impa- 
tience towards Unitarianism that quiteoften meet my 
eye from the editorial pen, have struck me as incon- 
sistent with the catholic character of Tur IXDbEKX. I 
“The 
nin fret —plain to ull but theso-called'Liberal Christ- 
nnity* which, like Quilp's boy, stands on its bend and 
looks in at the window with its heels.“ Anin, 
speaking of the departure of Mr. Hepworth from Unl- 
tarianism, you xay :—"We are inclined to show no 
mercy ro the inconsistencies, contradictions, and fol- 
lies of the mongrel theology he has ubundoned.“ In 
this connection you sny—"low as la our estimate of 


notice in this week's issue these sentences: 


Unitarianiem, Kc.“ 
The complaint on my part is, that such expressions 
are not liberal enough. ‘They seem to indicate 2 
petulant spirit, or at the least petulant moods, 
You must know that all of ue cannot at once take 
a bee-line for Free Religion as you have done. My 
own experience, if I may speak of it here, lias been 
Buch that 1 can well understand. why very many, in 
fact almost all, Unitarians remain in the denomina- 
tion. In ten years I have grown from Conservative 
Universalism to Radical Unitarianism. During this 
time T studied three years in the midst of opportuni- 
ties for rapid development io the Divinity School at 
Cambridge; und in other ways have not neglected 
the means of grace and growth. Still I am not yet 
disposed to leave the Unitarian denomination ; neither 
does it seem to me that I have struck the unnatural 
attitude of *Quilp's boy"—allowing that it is thue 
with Liberal Christinns, or Unitarians. One still 
hopes for them, when he remembers thut you re- 
gained your feet after au attempt to maintain your 
equilibrium in this peculiar position. Be patient 
while others are performing these theological gym- 
nuslics. Yon know that qolip only made matters 
more unpleasant by “punching” the head of tbat very 
himar boy, Leave us a little longer to graze around 
our enclosures ; only keep the bars down, and, when 
the feed guts short and dry, we will of course go over 
tothe pastures large and green of. Free Religion, 

Hoping that I bave touched a matter of interest to 
many 

à Ium cordially yours, 
RokRUuA R. MCLEOD. 

| We hasten to print theabove kindly remonstrance, 
though scores of long-delayed communications have 
a prior claim. Ourfriend must not mistake our im- 
patience with Unitarianlsm for impatience with Uni- 
larians, It is the confusedness. the coutradictoriness, 
the self-etultification ef Unitarian thought that we 
find it impossible to respect; and the cause of good 
thinking requires an unsparing treatment of auch 
faults as these. No other course will let in the day- 
light. But for Unitarians as men and women we 
have nothing but the kindest sentiments; and we 
fully appreciate the ciroumstances which embarruss 
many of them in getting out of the intellectual fog 
that surroundsthem, Onur criticisins of Unitarianism 
are due to a feeling which Epictetua well expresses, 
as translated by Col. Higginson:—“To a reasonable 
creature, that alone is insupportable which iv un- 
reasonable." We ſeel under no obligation to treat un- 


reason with respect.—Epb.] 


—— Á — 
PAINE CELÉBMATION. 


Thomas Paine's birthday was this year celebrated to 
the Scandinavian Free Thinker Societies in Chicago, 
Ill, and Lawrence, Kansas. 

The society ín Chicago had a grand festival "in the 
Turner Hall on Milwaukee Avenue. The hall waa 
gaily decorated with flags and garlands; in the back- 

round was placed a transparency, painted by Mr. 
Korbo, representing the age of reason pense | 
over the age of faith. Beveral speakera arose an 
spoke in honor of the Say. 

Mr. Jacob Johnson described Thomas Paine's 
merils, and spoke ofthe problematic origin of the 
Bible and its pernicious influence on mankind. 

Dr. Paoli pictured the priesteraft of all ages and 


this plane, that a mouthing und bellowing cheat finds | ita pernicious influence even in our limes; but be re- 


inon Sense." 

Mr. Jolin Klug spoke of the Internationale, who 
have now two Senndlinavlau sections in Chicago. 
Ife Hoe the tendency of this mighty organiza- 
tion; that it was not a society for manslaughter and 
confingration, neither was it the nim of the societ, 
to abolish the rights of property, marriage, and all 
religion, nor to introduce love and community 
in goods, as the “frien îs of order" will have it to be; 
but it was un orgunizition on the basis of a just 
equality, The aim was, in short—''Peace on earth 
und good will to men." 

Mr. M. Thrane spoke of the natenability of the 
Bible in this age of civilization, and proved that the 
age of faith was now struggling in its last convul- 
Bious. 

After the speeches a little comedy, “The Hypo- 
crites," written for the occasion by M. Thrane, was 
played. Its tendency was to ridicule those “piota 
Christians" who me Mummon under the nameof 
Christ. The incessant laughter aud mue vf the 
audicnce showed sufficiently that the play took. 

The festival ended with a grand ball which jasted 
till four o'clock, and all agreed that they had passed 
an ngreeable evening. 

The festival in Lawrence was opened with a long 
speech by Mr. F. H. Hellstrom, in which he in de- 
tail described Paine's whole life, showed this man's 

t services 10 all mankind and expecially to the 
Suited States, He showed that the memory of 
Thomas Paine ought to be sacred to every honest 
man and woman for the active part he took lu the 
foundation ef the American Republic, After a 
song written for the day by Mr, Isidor Kjelberg had 
been sung, the day closed witha dance and other fes- 

tivities. 

Nortuman. 


— — o — 
"SPAHITISTT AND SPIMIETUALISM," 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Feb. 10, 1872. 
EpiTOR or Tux InbEx: 

Dear Ar,. —I wish to ask through your columns, 
“Will the Rev, Edward C. Towne please inform us 
what is meant by hig article hended'Spirltisin and Spir- 
itunlism, published in your issue of the 10th insty" 

Admitting, as he does, the fact of direct communi- 
cation between the world of mortals and the world 
of spirits, both in the “inside” and in the “outside of 
Spiritualism,” he yet exclaims, "We do not at all 
believe iu Spiritualism, or dealing with spirits through 
material sigus." 

How are we to reconcile these two positions? If 
Bpiritism, as he specringly termsit, consists in dealin, 
with spirits through material signs—in “phenomena 
manifestations” addressed to our outward. senses, as 
are the objects in this world of matter; and if this 
“outside of Spiritualism,” these phenomenal manifes- 
tatione," be "veracious nnd legitimate," as he contes- 
ses, What, in the name of common sense, is it that he 
does not believe? 

Suppose it is a low, or to use his own eweepin, 
expression, "the lowest possible method of fuith, 
what then? Shall we neglect the every-day demanda 
of Nature, because they refer to the material Instead 
of the “non-material aspects of matter?! When he 
adinita that this “outside of Spiritualism," "these phe- 
nomenal manifestations," rest upon the firm basis of 
fuct, he admits all that the Spiritnalist claims, all 
that the sceptic demands shall be proved. Why, then, 
this repugnance to an admitted net? Does he manl- 
fest the same hesitancy in admitting that be lives in a 
world of malter? Or, having udmitted it, does he 
then contend that it is only & “miserable delnsion ?" 
Notat all! But why not? Ts it because the namerl- 
cal strength of those who admit jt renders it "respect 
nbleY" Or is it because lie is frightened by the tact 
that the female, or, to use the elegant expression 
which bis "cultured thought" supplies, the "pettl- 
coat" element of the country has, in the freedom of 
thia “method of faith,” been permitted to take its 
place side by side with such skilful connvisseurs of 
culture and respectability’ And is it becuusd, fur- 
ther, in view of this fact, he has concluded that it 
cannot “have any place among respectable methods" 
in “the future” In all candor, is there nothing 
humiliating in such s position as this? 

Mr. Abbot, I am not a Spiritualist, Not by 
any means because it is not a "respectable meth- 
od” nor yet because it is "the lowest possible method 
of faith,” but for the simple reason that I have never 
had sufficient evidence that even this "outside of 
Bpiritunlisim" rests on the basis of fact; how much 
less, then, the "inside of Bpiritualism" which glves 
no “sure mental m "even to the mind influ- 
enced?" Will the Rev. Edward C. Towne, then, 
say to me,—'"Verscioue and legitimate it may be, 
but it is nol a respectable method, therefore by 
all means shun any lavestigation which may pos- 
sibly result in youraccepting it?" Ia truth less truth, 
that is not accepted by “respectable minds?" And 
because it la not a “respectable method of faith" to- 
day, is he morally certain that it can never become 
auch? If such bad been the paltry reasoning of New- 
ton, of Harvey, of Laplace, of Franklin, of Fulton, 
and of u host of others who have in their turn. been 
subjected to this erpss-fire from "respectable minds,“ 
where would have been the eclence and the civiliza- 


tion of to-day? 
Yours for Truth, “respectable” or not respectable." 
LizABETU M. F, DENTON. 
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INDEX TRACTS 


No. 1.—Trutha for the Times, on RxrneagNTATIYE PA- 
Pres FROM Tae Inpex, conrains the "Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles. It gives a bírd'm-eye view of 
Free Religion aa concelved by the Editor of Tux INDEX, and 
Staten tho “irrepresalble confilet" between it and Christ- 
lenitr. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Origin 
of Speclen. «sys, In a letter to the Editor not originally In- 
tended for publication, bot wubsequently authorized fo ba 
ueed:—“I have now read ‘Tros for the Times,’ 
and I admire them from my inmost heart; aud I agree to 
almost avery werd," PRIC e hundred coples for One 
Dollar, or à Jesa numbar »t the sama rate, namely, One 
Cant s copt 


“No. 3.—Fear of the Liv God, an eloguent and bean- 
timi diaccurss by O, R. PROTHINGHAM, epos the 
debasing character cf the popular notions of , and pre- 

sente concer ticus of him that ure worthy of the nineteenth 


century. PhICE—SIngle copies Five Canta; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSBY, of England, who haa recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastica] courte on account of bla 
bold and oatspoken heresies, is an overwhelming demonstra- 
tton of the Imperfections and errore of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testament». Pussayea sustaining the ar- 
gument are copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
and vorse jn every instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
high-toned trestise on the aubject can be found In the Eng 
lis language. PRICE—Single copies Ten Cents; 8 
coples Fifty Cents; Twelve copies One Dollar. 


‘No, 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. K. ABBOT, le 
a complete exposare of the weaknews, costliness, and in- 
efficiency of the rem of Forelgn Missions. Jul of . 
ures, Facts, and Interesting Extracts. Also, a vary remark- 
able article by a Slamese Bnüdhist la appended, giving 
an account of a spicy conversation between himself and a 
missionary. PRICE-—Singie copies Ten Cents; Six copier 
Finy Cenis; Twelve copies One Dollar. 


No.5,—'* God In the Constitation;? Would it be 
right to incorporate Religious Dogmas into 
the United States Constitution? By Kev, ARTHUR 
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THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Puper dezuted to Fresand Rational Religion, 


Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give publie utterance to 
the boldest, moet cultivated aud beet matured thought of the 
age on all relizivus questions, TIE INDEX ls edited by 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following list of Editorial 
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beat popular exponent of Religious Liberallam. 

Every Christian minister and every thinking cburch-mem- 
ber should subscribe for it, a the clenreat, most candid and 
most scholarly expositor of the differences between Free 
Thought and Bvangelical Christianity, and as the best mesos 
of becoming well Informed of the argumente which .be Chareb 
will have to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or leading article 
which alone le worth the price of one yenr'e nubscripilon, ^ 
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cligion. 
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The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
‘which the civilised world le now passing, bat which It very 
Uitte ondaratands, le even more momentous in iteelf and in 
Ita consequoncos than the 
pire from Pagunſam to Christianity, THE IND 
wake the charactor of this yasi change intelligible in at least 
fita leading features, and offers an opportunity for discuawions 
ws this subject which dnd no ütting place in other papers, 
N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
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EXPLANATION. 


It Is with the greatest regret that we find it impos- 
sible to publish this week the tenth lecture In the 
Boston Horticultural Hall series, by Mr. Potter, on 
„Tho Positive Contents of Rationalism in Religion.” 
‘The lecture was mailed in two parts, of which the 
fürst has failed to arrive; and there is ground for ap- 
prehension that It [a lost. If it can be recovered, the 
‘whole lecture will be published a» soon as possible. 
As thia ls the first disaster of the kind which haa hap- 
pened since Tar Inpex was started, we shall hope 
‘for the generous indulgence of our readers.—Eprroz 
Iwpur. 


[For Taa inper.) 


The Doctrine of Jesus Concerning God. 


A ENEMOX BT THE WEY. CHARLES TOT^EY, PREACHED AT WT. 
C-ONOX'S BALL, LONDON, NOVEMBER 26, 1871. 


“After thle manner, therefore, pray ye; Onr Father who art 
‘in Heaven, haliowed be thy name.” Matrusw, vi, 9. 


We come now to the consideration of Jesus of 
Nazareth asa teacher of religion, and will endeavor 
'to answer the question— What did he teach about 

God?" 

Once more I will repeat the caution respecting our 
regard for bis authority. However much we may 
fod ourselves in agreement with his teaching, we 
absolutely refuse to accept him or any other great 
teacher as our authority and guide. We form our 
religious bellef for ourselves, Just as he did, adopting 

or rejecting at pleasure the different views presented 
ito ue; and we are led by our own minds, consciences 
and hearts to cmbrace what seems to us thé noblest 
and purest conception of what God is. But we have 

-a double Interest in puraulng this inquiry—on the 
one hand to discover tho highest developinent of the 
old Hebrew monotheism as It presented itself In the 
t of the Nazarene, and on the other to con- 
trast thia pure and simple and cheering belief of bis 
with the creed of Chriatendom. 

Tt ia astonishing to find how very little theolo, 
there is in the sayings of Jeaus sa recorded in the 

* firat three gospela, Siscepting that baptismal for- 
mula at the end of Matthew, which it in most un- 
likely that Jesus over u'tered, we never find bim 
speaking of God exoept aa one Individual Being. 

here is not the faintes? allusion to any number of 
Persons in the Godhead, to any “Logos,” or “Eternal 
Word," or "Eternal Son." On morc than one occa- 

-Bion the Holy Spirit or Holy Ghost is alluded to. 
lu Luke's version of the Sermon on the Mount, we 
find this term “Holy Spirit“ taking the place of the 
“good things“ recorded by Matthew, 

He ia recorded to bave said something abont cast- 


ing out devils by the spirit of God, and on the same 
occasion to have said that or) prea agninst the 
Holy Ghost was a sin which could never be forgiven. 
When and where this phrase "Holy Ghost" waa firat 
used and what it meant, it is impossible to say and 
uaeless to inquire. We only know that the pure 
monotheism of the Jew did not prevent the prophets 
and psalmista from uslog this term. The Epirit of 
God and the Hoy Spirit are terma several times ro- 
pes in the Hebrew scriptures, and I do not think 
t will be questioned for a moment that on their lips 
these phrases were purely poctical and bad no refer- 
fence to a composite Godhead. Auk the Jewa of to- 
day, who ought to know best what their own sacred 
books mean, and they will tell you invariably that 
thia phrase was used to express the Divine non 
the hearts of men. Desirea after holiness, devotion 
t duty, strict integrity of heart and tongue, and the 
like, were all manifestations of a Divine Influence 
which they spoke of under a metaphor singularly ap- 
pones, namely the air, which was at once invisi- 

le and yet perceptible, life-sustaining and yet irre- 
sistible when in violent motion. None of the Jews 
ever dreamed that the Spirit of God was another God, 
nor ever Intended to convey the idea that the two 
were really distinguishable. Had our Athanasian 
views about the Holy Ghost been familiar to Jesus, 
he could not poasibly have ignored the Holy Ghoat 
as nn object of wership equal with the Father 
in his own prayers and in the vers which 
he taught bis followers to use. Morcover, what 
he Is eaid to have said about the unpardonable sin 
of blssphemy against the Holy Ghost is capable 
ofa rational explanation perfectly consistent with hia 
belief in the lute oneness of God; and al the 
same time is fatal to the Christian theory of his own 

uality with God. The Jews had been attributing 
his cure of diseases or “casting out devils” to the 
Emu of Beelzebub, whereupon he says it is an aw- 

] blasphemy to attribute & work to an evil 
spirit; that if they liked to blaspheme him, they 
might do so with impunity, but it would be an offence 
never to be forgiven if they blasphemed the Hol 
Spirit by which all works were armed. If 
therefore thia text claimed by Trinitarians as a 
proof of the personality of the Holy Ghost, it cuta the 

round from under ‘their feet aa regards the co-equal 
Goduivad of Jesus. And If the three Gods are only 
one God, how can one blaspheme the Holy Ghost 
without blaspheming the Son, and how can one 
HOA tue Bon without blaspheming the Holy 

oat? 

Of theology proper there is indeed a acant supply 
in these Synoptic discourses. The most dogmatic 
speeches on record, which I shall proceed to quote, 
are in fatal contradiction to the Christian creeds. In 
Matthew, xix, 16, 17, we read: "And behold, one 
came and said unto him, ‘Good master, what good 
thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?’ And 
Jeaus sald upto him, ‘Why cuilest thou me 1 
There is none one, that is God. But if thou 
will enter into life, keep the commandmenta “ Ac- 
cording to Orthodoxy, all the time Jesus was "n 
these words, he knew himself to be God Almighty; 
but we will leave any candid mind to say whether or 
not these words of Jesus could have taught the doc- 
trine of his own Godhead to the humiliated inquirer. 
Bo far from It that he implied rebuke to the inquirer 
for having even called him good. 

Surely, here was a cbance for him to preach the 
articles of the Christian faith. A man who had led 
& blameless life and was struck by the moral excel- 
lence of Jesus wishes to hear from hia own lips the 
terms on which he could obtain eternal life. Instead 
of reciting to him the doctrines of the Athanasian 

or of the Nicene creed, or even of the Apoaties’ 

,inatead of preaching to him the doctrines of 
the Atonement, or the Sacramontul theory, Jesus de- 
nies his own share in Godhead alt her; be will 
own that “none is good save one, and that is God," 
and tells his friend,—"If thou wilt anter into life, 
keep the commandments.” 

The young man in his simplicity replies: All 
these I have kept from my youth ap; what lack I 
yet?" Now was the time to say to him — Ah. hut 
you have not on the robe of imputed righteousness; 
your keeping the commandments has only beon par- 
tial and up to the light you had. The first and great 
commandment ia—' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved?“ or in the words of John 
““This is hia commandment, that we should believe 
on the name of his only begotten son.' You are 
trusting in your own righteousness and not depend- 
ing on the perfect righteousness of Christ" Now 
would have been the moment to say to this earnest 
inquirer what has been preached for ages in somo of 


the Christian churches &s the pure gospel, and which 
is expressed with a horrible vigor in the following 
verses — - 
RS ais pa g ai 
sepas, * it ali 
Weare ILIN T. buxdeyod. one, 
Wherefore tui! you sor 
Cense your doing; ALL waa done 
Long, long ago. 
Till to Jesus’ 
By H simple fan ee 
“Dolog” i» a deadly thing; 
“Doing” enda in death. 
Cast your deadly *dolng" down, 
Down at Jesus feet; 
Rise iu him, in him ulone 
Glorioualy complete! 

Just compare these verses with that in the Sermon 
on the Mount: “Not every one that saitb unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Ki m of Heaven, 
but As that dosth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven." Was there a word in the whole of this dis- 
course of Jesus with the rich young man to justify 
such a doctrine as these verses contain? No, just at 
the turning-point in hia life, as it were, wheu that 

ng man was solemnly asking his to baaven, 
esus, the so-called Founder of Christianity, makes 
answer: "If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all that 
thou bast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt hsve 
treasure in heaven; and come and follow me," 

I make no further comment on thia reniy, bat to 
press home the unanswerable question—" What au- 
thority in these sayings of Jesus have the Christians 
for thelr doctrines ?" 

One more T discourse is worthy of our 
especial notice, You will find it in Mark, xli, 28, 29 
80 :—"One of the scribes, perceiving that he anawered 
well, asked him,— Which is the first commandment 
ofall?’ And Jesus answered him [not by the words 
of the Decalogue, but by quotation from Deuturon- 
9 rat of all the commandments is, Hear 
O Israel, the Lord our God Is one Lord, and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. This is the first com- 
mandmont, and the second is like unto It, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There Ll 
none other commandment greater than these.“ New 
If Jesna spoke these words (and the churches teach 
us to believe that he did), what insolence It is for 
them to claim on the authority of Jesus our acceptance 
of the Athanasian creed, which says—" Whosoever 
will be saved, before all things it ls necessary that 
he should hold the Catholic faith, which faith except 
a man keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall peris everlastingly.“ How dare they, lu 
Christ's name, place not only on a level with, but 
above the two great commands the necessity for Bap- 
tistn, sacramental grace, a belief in the Trinlty, Inear - 
nation and Atonement, Justification by faith and the 
repudiation of good works ns being not pleasing to 
God, if done before Justification or without the grace of 
Christ (whatever that may mean) and as having with- 
out doubt the nature of sin, They blame us for dis- 
carding the authority of the New Testament, yet 
they practically discard it whenever they please, 
while professing to submit to its every letter, 

Had only the teachings of Jesus come down to us, 
we should never have heard a word nbout Christian 
doctrines—never a word about the “original right- 
eousnesa" of Adam—never a word about bis fall, nor 
a word about the original ein which all his posterity 
have inherited —never a word about God's Immutable 
curse, nor of our redemption from it by Jesus’ death 
Those ill-atarred wonle—“He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, und he that believeth not 
shall be damned,”"—once attributed to Jesus, have, 
alas for Orthodoxy! been condemned by the critica 
as having formed oo portion whatever of the oldest 
extant MSS. Even that slender prop has been 
snatched away, and the poor old fabric of Orthodoxy 
is tottering to its fall. 

So far we have failed to discover anything in the 
sayings of Jesus to justify even one of the great doo- 
trines of Christianity. We will now turn to those 
frequently repeated expressiona about God which re- 
veal to us his own religinus feoling and belief, and 
e: are only consistent with thu purest moaothe- 


m. 
A few of bis — such as that of the loat sheep, 
the lost piece of maney, and the lost son. and the Ber- 
mou on the Mount, are the must prominent among 
the religious discourses of Jesus. And from these we 
can draw but one Inference, namely, that Jesus him- 
self was deeply imbued with the trae filial spirit to- 
wards Gud. God was more to him than mero Jaho- 
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of our Bishops 


Deity. 


God in h , 

waa "Father." Iam speak in 
bles alluded to. 

P eeorted sa 

over and disguised by threats of ete 

and by traces of partiality, which is onl 

name for injustice. But the whole tone o the pas- 


I do not deny that amon 


under consideration is so unmistakably tender 
lofty as to leave upon the mind the most exalted 
endliness and fatherliness that 
those 
other things, this at least was his best, his highest 
mood 


conception of God's n 
we bave hitherto heard of. Even if he said 


We must remember that he bad around him a mul 


titude variously composed, from Galilee, Deeapolia, 
and from beyond Jordan, and that 
he addressed these various peoples all in the same 
strain, without marking any distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, Every reader of the Bible will remem- 
ber how to this mixed multitude be kept on repeating 
the phrase—" Your heavenly Father," and reminding 
them at every turn that they were all God's children 

kably dear to their Father in heaven. To 
nctory Pharisee who paraded his religious 
“When thou prayeat, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou bast ahut thy door, pray to 


Jerusalem, Ju 


and u 
the pe 
observances he says : 


thy Father in secret, and thy Father who seeth in 


secret shall reward thes openly," To the anxious 


hoarder of riches and to the care-worn poor he says: 
“Take no thought for the morrow. Take no thought 
for your life, eaying—'what shall we eat? or what 
shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we be clothed ?' 
For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things.” To those who doubt the 
friendliness of God he says: What man is there 
among you whom if his son ask bread, will he give 
hima stone ?" "If ye, then, belng evil," Le 4, taking them 
at their worst,] “if ye, then, being evil, know how to 
give fts unto your children, how much more 
will your heavenly Father give good things to them 
that ask him?" 

Whatever be the wisdom or the resson of these 
sayings, they indicate that Jesus represented God to 
that mixed multitude ss a kind and tender Father, 
accessible to all alike, evil or good, Pharisee or pub- 
lican, Jew or Gentile, and enforced the return of 
good for evil in these words—"Love your enemies, 

less them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, that ye may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust" He spoke as one who him- 
self had learned in the discipline of life the exceeding 
preciousnees of the heavenly Father's care,—who had 
seen In him everything to love and to trust to, every 
promise of hope for the future. 

In the three parables named, we find the most pure 
and simple gospel which has ever been preached 
to men who were suffering ell her from excessive relf- 
rm hor from the the infamous threats which 

ests had uttered to terrify their slaves. Is a soul 
ost? Then God will never rest till itis regained. 
Why, even the shepherd would leave a whole flock 
in the wilderness to seek and to save the one shee: 
which bad gone astray, Even the thrifly housewife 
will not rest till she hus found the coin which rolled so 
perversely out of sight. Will God, then, lose a sin- 
gle soul that has wandered from the right way? Is 
not the love of the Father in heaven for his erring 
child something greater than thut of the shepherd for 
bis sheep, or of the poor woman for her bit of mon- 
ey? But this is notall. The.lesson has yet to be 
brought home through the highest affections which 
belong to humanity, and so Jesus tells the story of 
the lost son—the son not lost by accident, but by his 
own waywardness, self-indulgence, degraded habits, 
whom h oe father never forgets, never ceases 
to love, and wil) welcome with fondest embraces, 
should he ever return trusting to the old tie of natu- 
ral affection, He lets his son depart, foresecing all his 
debasement, and wailing ay nnd puo Tor the 
evil to work ils own cure. When theday comes for 
repentance, the son retraces his steps. Before he 
can get near his old home, he rushes into his father's 
arms; before he can speak a word of bia confession, 
hia lips are sealed by his father’s kisser, and inatead of 
paur earned reproaches the prodiga! hears nothing 

ut the uttemncesof his father's joy,—"It is meet that 
we should make merry and be glad, for this my son was 
dead and is alive; was lost, but ia found.” How it 
waa that he did not first sacrifice on an altar the eld- 
est son who bad never done anything wrong, is for 
orthodox Christiana to explain. I only say That, as 
far as I understand it, this parable is the Gospel—the 
only view of worthy of the same of God's 
spell," or God's message. For it is the word of love 
and forgiveness which he speaks through every hu- 
man heart, that God is indeed a Father, not only to 
the good, but also to the evil. 


Cav we wonder, then, that, If this was the tone of Jo- 
sus in speaking of God, he should have taught all men 
to pray as their first prayer—"Our Father, which art 
in heaven, hallowed bethy name?” [f there bea God 
at all to whom we owe all the finer feelings of 
our nature, and our instinctive aspirations after good- 
ness, and our greatest and most unselfish affection, 
then the only name we can give to that God is the 
name of Father, " Father in n," to express our 
confession of the naked poverty of our highest con- 


The phrase, “God of hosts,” translated by one 
into "God of battles," as far as we 
know, never fell from the lips of Jesus. Nothing 
that could cast a shadow over the infinite tenderness 
and friendliness ef God entered into his conceptions of 
The name which above all others he loved to 
use, In speaking of God to men and in addressing 
I own prayerà down to his lutest breath, 

now more especially 
in reference to the Sermon on the Mountand the pares 
other 
ings and discourses this rane is clouded 
mal vengeance 

another 


ceptions and of our feeble language io expresa the | prompt and grat 


whole truth. But still “Father, use it is the 
highest title—the name which is above every name— 
the expression nt once of all that is just, Impartial, 
constant, unwearied, self-sacrificing, tender and 
loving. 

1 cantiot pray thissimple prayer, I cannot utter this 
brief but comprehensive Te Deum without all my an- 
tagonism, being excited, and my indignation ro 
against the Christian doctrines beneath which it has 
been go long buried. The words, it is true, are still 
babbled in Christian churches; but they are denied, 
trampled an, and hefouled by the various schemes of 
redemption an -loctrines of atonement which have 
invaded the sanctuary. The more angry that men 
are because 1 will not call Jesua Lord, Lord, because 
I will persist in showing that he was only u man like 
ourselves, the more it delights me to show that these 
discourses and parables of his which no tampering or 
artifice can ever put out of sight, prove him to have 
been no Christian at all, buta Theist, a Jewish Theist, 
and that lie learned his pure monothelam from his 
mother's lips, and from the Hebrew seriptures ; and 
that because he believed in earneat what others 
around him only sald they believed, and acted out 
kindness, instead of only talking about It, he grew up 
to know that God was in very truth the common 
Father of all mankind, and would act a father’s part 
towards every child of man. 

I would conclude (his morning by calling your at: 
tention to a very powerful attack made upon the 
“Christian Evidence Society” by Thomas Scott, Esq., 
of Ramsgate, not only published, but written by bim. 
The pamphlet is entitled—'"Phe Tactics and efeat 
of the Christian Evidence Society; and I earnestly 
recommend my hearers to read il themselves and to 
gei as many an possible of their Orthodox friends to 
read it too. 

I will close with a short extract from the work it- 
self [ pp. 8-9] — 

“The so-called Infidel’ may turo ronod on the nelf-etyled 
Chrietinn advocate and say, "lam a truer Christian than you 
are, I have really a Gospel to preach to you and io all men 
the very Gospel which Chriat preached. I bolleve that all 
mind“ are (ho work of un Eternal Mind or Spirit, 1o which my 
mind or spirit atanda in & definite relation. I belteve that 
thia Eternal Mind or Spirit ie absolutely Just, true, and lov- 
ing: aud L cling to all the consequences which ara involved 
in this conviction. I believe that. ma Lila Will ie to uring ua 
io our highest good, in other words to bring our mind Into 
perfor! couforanlty with hlu Divine Mind, so also lle bas the 

er to do thls; that this Power and Will are bringing about 
he perfect vindication of ble Justice, and that bis justice and 
mercy sre eynonymons terms. i hold that, whatever be the 
origin or descent of man, Uod hae never been absent from any 
of His creatures; that from the Aret dawninga of bie sense He 
hus been educating and training men, by a long process in- 
deed sud a painful one, throogh the indetinsre series of ages 
nnili they have resched their present state, and that He s ul 
continue this work in the long series of ages yet to came. I 
believe that because we live tn Iim nyw, we aball continue eo 
to live aftor we have undergone the change which we call 
death; that tbe denial of this ente at the root ofall love; for 
what is the meaning of growth in the knowledge of God. 
what fs the meaning of patiencs, forbearance, trutufulness, 
none! Sshoons, ifthe whee:s of a eleam-enging may end all my 
concern wiih them at any moment, or If 1 may escape from my 
duly by throwlng myself into the soa? 1 need not go further, 
1 bave said enough fo show you tha: I em not an infidel, and, 
àa I think, to show you thal my Mith Ia vaelly higher, und te 
far more nearly and really the faith of Christ, rhaa is yours.’ 


PAINT. 


To tae EDITOR or Tux Inpex:— 


The two essays of my esteemed friend R. P, Hal- 
lowell, on “The Grounds of Faith in Democracy" 
(February 17th), and “The Higher Law" (February 
24th), contain much with which I sympathize, and 
aleo contain not a little that somewhat astonishes 
me. As nn example of the latter may be mentioned 
his cheerful statement that American democracy is 
based on the idea of the divine in man,—superior 
therefore to criticism. On reading this, I could but 
exclaim,—How long that old, old story lests! How 
many times, and through what a succession of ages, 
has it been a little patched up, and passed off for new! 
From time immemorial every kind of social institu- 
tion has been suppusititiously invested with a divine 
sanction, Each and every one of them has been an- 
nounced as based on the dea of God in man, or God 
with man, or somewhat of the sort. Here it is God 
in à particular family, endowing it with authorit 
without regard to character and quality; there it 
God in a special class, an entailed priesthood or 
hereditary aristocracy, again without respect to cha- 
meter; elsewhere it is God In all and sundry, still 
with tbe same dogged indifference to personal worth 
and functional use. — Occasionally a resolute eye looks 
hard at the institution so complimented, to see what 
it really is in act and effect, and how mingled of 
true and false principles, just and unjust practices. 
Straightway the devotees, interested and disinterested, 
rush forward to plister and paint it over with the 
name of God, thus protecting it against the approach 
of criticism. My friend plays his part in this pretty 

ame, and does it with exceeding good countenance. 

hose of his kith and kin who have somewhat lost 
faith in their own trick migbt with profit sit at bis 
feet, and learn their art anew. 

I admire the gravity and sense of sincerity with 
which he adapta and adopts the old story, because 
while listening to bim I am entertained with a con- 
trasting picture, which arises before my mind, aa if 
in some way it related to my friend. It is the picture 
of & man in a state of habitual protest against the 
actual character, conduct and effecta of American 
politics,—a man who hus never been able to vote for 
an American President, never to approve of any ad- 
ministration, never to think well of any Congress as 
a whole, never to repose faith, or other than a feeble, 
intermittent faith, in any large political pariy,—a 
man, to say all in brief, who has uniformly given 


eful welcome to Wendell Phillips“ 
ost terrible denunciations of American politics and 
Of course, this man, if there be auch, 
cannot be the same with my friend, whom we 
saw just now busily ewinglng his censer under the 
nose of "divine" American democracy! No, no, 
quite impossible! Haia not the man to “strew ay, 
on bottled spiders,” as Emerson has it. He would 
never paint over just what he detests and denounces 
with the colors of that which he chiefly reveres. 
But, to be wicked, let us suppose that the man who 
exalts and glorifies American democracy as divine“ 
„is the same one who bas an habitually low opinion of 
American politics, the actual embodiment and out- 
come of that democracy, Would this be an exiaor- 
dinary and inexplicable cage * 

Inexplicable, or not easily Rr reete it might be; 
extraordinary it were not; on the contrary, nothing 
ia more frequent than such a ture of mind,. — while 
it is equally true that nothing else known in this 
world does so much to protect abuses and prevent 
amelioration. A pure-minded, devoted Catholic, of 
more than common penetration, eeea the profligacy of 
Catholic communities, the worldliness and self acok- 
ing of anointed officials, the prectical infidelity of 
communicants, the secret corruption that cannot be 
wholly concealed, the moral decay that nothing serves. 
to arreat; and daily, hourly, on his knees, with sigh- 
ing and tears, he cries, “Oh Lord, bow long?" But 
breathe one ayllable of reproach DAL THE CHURCH, 
how he leaps to his test, and confronts the ac- 
cuser! "Peace, profane tongue! The Church is holy, 
spotless as God himself; for behold, it t God with. 
man, God visible on the earth.” Verily, verily? 
Catholies may be base, Catholicism spotted, but the: 
Church is without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing! 

hat, now, to the profane mind is this Church 
Simply & subjective imagination, simply an ideal spu- 
riously imputed to an actual organization. Tue ef. 
fect is that Catholicism may rot under bim and over 
him, and tumble in foul rottennesa upon him, and 
he will never be able to discover why it does so,—be- 
cause, with that subjective imagination always in his 
eyes, he can never bring himself to inquire in a real- 
istic spirit what the actuating principles of Catholic- 
ism are. Now there are persona, and a good many of 
them, in our day who have a Church called Democra- 
cy, which they dcify in precisely the same way, and 
to which in the same way they impute all the fine 
things they are able to imagine. In the same way, 
too, they cover und consecrate with it a certain actuat 
condition, a certain social machinery, but without 
permitting it for a moment, nor in the faintest de- 
gree, to become responsible for the evils of that con- 
ition or the ill operation of that mechanism. Their 
faith in their Church soars above al! touch or test of 
experience; if the facts do not sustain It, so much the 
worse for the facts. Democracy enfranchises a crowd 
of ignorant and imbruted men, who make ess - pool 
of cities, and convert all the means of sustaining civ- 
llizution into à means of corrupting it; who can be 
so blind a» not to see that this is the fault of the 
voter, and not at all of divine Democracy? Our Holy 
Church is perfect; “the people" is made up of the 
“divine character of human nature" pure and simple ; 
but individuals, A, B, C, and so on to the end of the 
alphabet, are in fault; and this, you must see, is the 
sole cause of all the evila we are troubled with, just 
as all the evils of Catholic societies are due to the 
personal fault of Cathulics, and not at all to the 
Church, 

Well, 1 do not see it. I have no divine political 
Church, called Democracy or whatever else, where: 
with to disguise the plain facts. To me American 
democracy,—as distinguished from abstract or theo- 
retic democracy —is one and the same fact witb the 
actual political organization and action of this nation. 
What is the real character of thia I endeavor to learn, 
not by any “faith,” be it faith in “the divine charac- 
ter of human nature" or in the depravity of the eame, 
but by vigilant, unbiased observation, So much of 
the "divine In man" as gets through the caucus mna- 
chinery, the ballot-box, &, getting at last into fruit- 
ful action through that medium, I gladly recognize and 
gratefully acknowledge; so much of the undivine in 
man as runs through the same channels I esteem its 
duty to take equal note of; and to my mind the one 
nnd the other arc In the same sense the outcome nf 
“American democracy.” I have not hitherto discov- 
ered in our average politics any conspicuous manifes- 
tation of the "divine in inan.“ My friend, of course, 
docs discover it with the eye of that "faith" in which 
he is so overflowingly rich; but to me it ig not ap- 
parent. On the contrary it appears that the political 
climate here is a rather notably bad one for the said 
“divine in man,” 

The time is sure to come ín America when good 
men will not think it a suitable thing to disguise the 
facts they do not like to face with "faith" and a int 
of fine Words. I do not object to my friend's "divine 
in man" or “divine character o! human nature, 
though preferring myself to speak very modestly of 
such matters, —in speaking of which there la always 
^ peril of cant; but I do and must object to bis giving 
an enormous, factitious extension to such truth as 
those phrases may suggeat, stretching it vastly, ludi- 
erously beyond the measure of his own real belief, 
that he may thoy cover a particular method in poli- 
tics with eme show of divine sanction. He knows 
that there sre tena of thousands, hundreds of tbou- 
sanda, of voters in the United States, a0 undeveloped 
in mind and so inhumanly ignorant. as to be incapa- 
ble of forming any judgment whatsoever, valuable or 
valueless, upon the subject matter of our politics; 
and he knows thet men who act with large effect up- 
on important matters of which they know nothing, 


politicians. 
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act at hazard, and escape doing t mischief by 
mere chance, if they escape it at all, [le knows that 
there are many voters who are morally Incapable of 
choosing a true welfare, but ome d prefer debused 
conditions,—euch voters (outvoted for once only by 
a desperate effort) as not long ago supported known 
robbers for office in New York, He knows that the 
influence of auch voters upon our politics is deleteri- 
‘ous, and has wrought as immense mischief already. 
He knows that hia "divine character of buman nà- 
ture” does not prevent the existence of such facts, 
and thereforo that no man does an remit to hu- 
man nature by recognizing them, coneldering them, 
and trying to learn what is the true line of duty in 
view of them. Nevertheless he chooses to cover them 
with the mantle of an imaginary “divine” democracy, 
and to reprouch him who strips off the disguise with 
defect of "faith." Well, Heaven grant I may be de- 
fective in that atyle of "faith!" "Faith" opposed to 
FACT is an article of which there has been quite too 
much In this world. 
D. A. W. 


ma 


CAUSATION IN MORALS, 


Derrorr, Jan. 18, 1872. 
Dear MR. ÀBBOT:— 


In the second count of your indictment of Christ- 
lanity, published in Tug Inpex of Jan. 6th, you im: 
peach It because "it appeals to hope and fear as the 
supreme motives of human conduct"—Henven being 
the reward of obedience, Hell the punishment of dis- 
obedience. This doctrine you treat as essentially an 
error. It has long seemed to me that, although sub- 
Jeet to gross misapplication, it contained a suggestion 
of the truth. 

1. Your position, as stated in this count, and often 
stated elsewhere and at other times In Tre INDEX, 
As that morality "commands the right because it is 
right, and forbids the wrong because it is wrong, re- 
gardless alike of punishment and reward." 

In every popular senee this beyond question states 
tbe view of all true souls. It must bea very mean 
sone that deliberates on the question and is determined 
än his action by the reward or punishment that may 


follow. Yet, though he be ever sv high and pure, is“ 


ha not determined by the reward or punishment then 
present, without deliberation, and whether he will or no? 

2. Morality does not command the im ble. Is 
the fact that the thing to be done is right a poasible 
cause for doing it? The rightness of every right thing 
must be due to its relation to other things, man in- 
cluded. The reason that the true man does the right 
thing is because he feels this relationship. This con- 
sciousness, this feeling, or whatever it may be called, 
«outweighs all considerations of policy or expediency 
—is a present poasession—a beatitude—a glory. Yet 
iit ia also the best policy and the highest expediency; 
and no matter how far away from the actor may 
-very thought that we would call selfish, the fact re- 
maine that the transaction viewed from the side of 
economy pars, and this fact explains the philosophy 
-of the whole movement, which without it would be 
m explanation. 

. If no inducements exist for doing right, how 
does the right get done? If they do exist, should we 
not consider them? And is not the very essence of 
morality involved in this question ? 

4 To say—"Do right because It ia right"—is well, 
because the admonition—"Do right"—is well; but 
the “because it is right,” while perfectly well under- 
Blood ss expressing the i een reason, really ex- 
presses (as a matter af logical accuracy) no reason at 
s]! If right ia done, it must be because the man do- 
ing it loves right. The moment this is admitted, we 
perceive a cause for the act. It becomes interested- 
ness, only immensely exalted, differing from sn-cal- 
Jed selfish acts in degree, not in essence. 

B. In the third pa ph of yoursecond count you 
accuse Christianity of teaching "that the law of 
‘cauze and effect does not hold in the moral world." 
While I think the accusation just, your own view as 
quoted nt the beginning of this letter is (if 1 under- 
stand you) subject to the same criticism. For no act 
can be disinterested (save in the popular sense of the 
word), if linked in the chain of cause and effect. 
Neither are we within lt when describing right as 
done because right. We must got at some cause con- 
necting the act with the man. Right may bea fact, 
and avery important one, in the case; but, I submit, 

isis not and cannot be the cause. 

I feel so fully the solemn earnestness and courage 
of your “Impeachment,” and agree so generally with 
its positions, that I cannot forbear picking out what 
seems to me a logical defett in the otherwise solid 
timber of your article, To my mind you occupy, in 
this one position which I call a defect, ground that 
should be given over wholly to the oppos er I 


[A special apology is due to the author of the above 
highly thoughtful letter for the long delay In its pub- 
lication. We have been obliged to reserve it till & 
fit opportunity should occur of presenting It with the 
reply to which it is entitled. 

1, The position of our friend, as indicated in the 
italicised question at the close of the section which we 
have taken the liberty of numbering as 1, is that man 
is absolutely determined in his moral volitione by 
present motives; &nd that no "freedom of the will" 
exista, in any sense incompatible with this principle. 

Our own position is that, while man never acts 
morally in the abseuce of all motives, he exercises 


real choice In deciding which motive he will obey; 
and that it ls impossible to say that he always obeys 
the "strongest motive," unless that [s defined to be 
the “strongeat motive" which he actually obeys. This 
definition, however, involves a flagrant begging of 
the whole question. To assert that man always acte 
from the strongest motive, and then to define the 
strongest motive as that from which he acts, is to 
fall into & vicious circle, First let some universal 
and invariable criterion be established for determin- 
ing the relative strength of motives; and then we 
shall be in a condition to decide whether man prac- 
tically obeys in all cases the strongest of them. Un- 
til thia criterion la found, we venture to think that 
the Necesgarian theory cannot be proved, 

2. “Morality does not command the impossible.” 
Most certainly not, Does our friend admit that it 
commanda the possible? If so, be ls bound to explain 
this command. We hold that the admission of any 
command atall is the aurrender of the theory he ad- 
vocates ; for it presupposes the very freedom of choice 
that he denies, One never commands an effect to 
follow a cause; it must follow. If moral volitions 
are effects of necessary canses, there is no more room 
for commands“ in morala than in mechanics. One 
might as well command water to flow down hill, as 
address a command to n man whose actione are all 
determined. The theory of determinism involves 
logically an absolute negation of the “categorical im- 
perative." 

Further, it is of no theoretical consequence whether 
a transaction "pays" or not. The conception of 
"policy" or "expediency" involves the admission of 
freedom just as much as the conception of virtne, If 
a man is "determined" to a certain course, he must 
follow it, rightor wrong, pay orno pay, If the course 
"pays," he is in luck; if not, not. That is all that can 
be said. We want our friend to perceive that his 
theory cuts away all conceptlon, not only of moral 
„commands,“ but of "policy" also. It ia not an ethi- 
cal theory in any sense; for ethics absolutely rests on 
the idea of buman freedom. 

3. We never held that "no Inducements exist for 
doing right.” But we hold that they are inducements, 
and not compulsions. It is the theory of freedom 
alone that can recognize inducements; the theory of 
determinism recognizes only compulsions. That ia, 
the cause compels the effect; and if motives are 
causes, they compel actions. There ia no escaping 
this conclusion. 

4 The saying Do right because it ia right“ 
receives but scant justice at our friend's bands. Sub- 
stantially it means this: Do right because you per 
ceive the obligation to do it, Whether the right will 
pay or not, and- whether you love it or not, and 
whether you do it or not, the oBLiGAT!ON to do it 
abides, and ovauT to be obeyed.” The disputed say- 
ing is a recognition of the natural and absolute gb- 
ligation to do right from the simple perception of it aa 
right. The perception involves the obligation; and 
the fact that a man has no regard for the right does 
not release him from the obligation to do it. There 
bave been men in this world who have performed 
great aeta of virtue from the simple sense of obliga- 
tion, while they felt and knew that they were blast- 
ing all their happiness In life, Such (to take an il- 
lustration from legend) was the act of Virginius in 
slaying his daughter to rescue her from an enforced 
life of shame. We regard simple moral perception of 
an obligation as the highest resson for discharging it; 
and we hold that virtue consists in freely obeying this 
highcat reason for action, to the neglect of all lower 
considerations. This, we believe, ls the substance 
and apirit of the eaying in question. 

b. The argument here is that every moral volition 
is a link in the great chain of cause and effect; and 
that the theory of freedom, by removing moral voll- 
tions from this chain, violates the universality of the 
law of causation. . 

It is true that we except moral volition from the 
category of effects, and hold that man, within very 
narrow limits, Ja a free first cause. We do not dia- 
guise the truth tbat our philosophical instinct would 
be better pleased if there were no necessity for any 


auch exception; and we reluctantly make it beeause 


the spirit of science requires that we adapt our phil- 
osophy to facts rather than facts to our philosophy. 
If any adherent of the Necessarian school of thought 
can fully recognize all the facts of ethics, and recon- 
cile them with the denial of human freedom, we shall 
be only too glad to simplify our philosophy by get- 
ting rid of u stubborn anomaly io Nature. But our 
friend will pardon us for ssying that, of the two ex- 


tremes of Freedom and Fatalism (the only logical al- 
ternatives in morals), he seems to reject one and not 
lo accept the other. We cannot follow him in this, 
And we must hold the ground we occupy, unul he 
or some other shall equarely face the difficulties we 
urge, and answer them, These difficulties are more 
fully presented in the first volume of TAE INDEX, 
which contains some very able articles on this subject 
by our correspondent; and there ls no attempt made 
in the above letter to meet them. So we seem to 
shoot past each other, like railway trains going in op- 
posite directions on parallel tracks.—Ep.] 
— —— 

There is brevity and abrupt precision in Dante. 

One smiting word, and then there is silence—nothing 


more said. His silence is more eloquent than words. 
—Cariyle. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finst INDEPENDENT Societr.—The regular meetings of thie 
Bocioty are held ín (he OpzoN, In the new BExrngss LPING 
on Bt. Clair Street, op Nte the WnuxknüsR Orcma Hovas, om 
Sanday morotage, at 10% o'clock. The public are cordially 
Invited to attend. 


PUBLISHER’s NOTICES, 


Cask Receipts for tha Week ending March 1Tth—H, Lock- 
wood, 10 cts.; Ur. C. H. Horech, $8.20; J. F. Barrett, $8; C. 
A. W. Crosby, $1: J. C. Chatterion, $2: D. Sandman, 80 cta.; 
r. E. P. Hurd, 15 cts.; Chas. A. 
Schofield, $1; A. 8. Cue $1; Samaol Weeks, 10 cts,; H, L. 

, 3331; J. F, Woodward, $3; H. 


: Thos. T 

1 B, King, 81: W. B. Todd, $4; J. 
Allen, 40 c(a.; E. W. Fosdick, 21.10; G. H. n Wm. 
DT „ $1, C. A. Gurley, 85; 
cts.; Rev. Dr. Kobler, 0 cis.: Henry Pear- 


i D 4,84: J. T. Thore 
ton, $1; Wm. Richmond, $i; J. G. Klnley, $1,50; Walter €. 
1 eor Bice, 10 cte. ; 

M. Mercer, 81; J. Winslow, 309; 


Waseon, 88.60; 8. H. Emery, J., 10 cts. ; Ira 
C J a Thoupese 28 R. H. Caroth 

„ etn. ; J. B. Thompson, eig.; R. H. Caro! 
85 cies Wm. Smith, E Prank Treat, 82; fl. K. Oliver, dra 
9. R. Emerson, | T. 8. La Fraüce, i; . H. Wat 
£2.50; Cyrus Wick, 10 Ste.; Alex. Fullerton, 85 cts.; E. W. 
Welr. $8; H, E. Howe, $1.50. 

All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as shore, and no 
other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persons whe 
do not eco thelr remittances acknowl 
three woeke after sending, wil! please notify us. 

N. B.—Ordors for Tracts or Slugle Numbers of Tax Impar 
which are not on hand will, if of «ill amount, be otherwise 
fled to the same amount without further notice. 


RECEIVED. 


Os Reuioion. By s Former Elder ina Scotch Charch. Pub- 
Law by Thomas Scorr, Mount Pleasant, Ramegate. pp. 


Tus CuumcH anp tus Crruzgs, By Rowarp Marriawp. Pub 
PME by Tuomas Scort, Monat Pleasant, Ramsgate. 1879. 
pp. 18. 

Txwnrwos or Monza Retiaiova TmovouT, By the late 
Rev. Janus CüAwBROOK, Kdinbnryb, Published by Tuoxas 
Scorr, Mount Pleasant, Ramsgate. pp. 18. 


BosDAY wor TEE RABBATH, All Days allke Holy. A Contro- 
Wa. Henny Burs, 
. & O. H Morn: 


MxbivwA AND Mxproweurp. By TuowAs B, Haxa&p. Boston, 
Mäss.: 1872. pp.64. 

BragrurwY;: Whoare tye Blasphemare—the Orthodox Chriat- 
ane or Spiritonlieta? By Taoxas R. Batany. Boston Wu- 

Liam Warts & Cc. 1872. pp. 88. 

Tun ConNELL University Reowres. 1871—1873. Ithaca: 
At the Unlversity Press, 1872, pp. 149. 

Moxvunr REPORT or THE DsrAHTWENT OF AURIOULTURE for 
i Washington: GOVERNMENT PRINTING OF- 
TICE. f 

Arxgcm or How, H. C. Brockmeren, delivered in the San- 
ale of Missourl, February B, 187%, apon the Bil) to Repeal 
the Ueury Law, Ac. 1873. , 

Des FariprN&x&. Monatschrift foer Volkaaofklerung, Ro- 
ligion. Wiswenachaft und Kunst. Pebruar, 9854. Heraus- 

geben von Dr. Fm. Lens. New York: Orrrcs, No, 0T 
Broadway. 

Tre Reorua Manarine AWD Mowmrmur Revrew, March, 
1872, Rev. Jons H, Monox, D. D., Editor. Boston; Leow- 
ARD C. Bowrzs. Proprletor, No. 38 Bromfield Bt. 

Tux Lapirs' Own Magaxrwm, February, 1873. Mrs. M. Coma 
prasi Editor and Proprietor. Iudisnapolls, Indians: $1.50 
a Year, 

r— iw rtm Hane or an Anowr Gop, Bytbe Rev, Pass- 
tent EDWARD, Philadelphis: PusssrT&niAw Boamp oF 
PusticATIoN, No. 421 Cheetaüt Street. pp. 16. 

Tur Auntss. March, 1874, Jawes Sorrow & Oo., 98 Liberty 
Bt, New York. $5.00 a year. 

Orp Amp New. March, 1873. Pobllebed Monthly. Boston: 

Ronzurs BRormeRs, 143 Wa-blngrou 8t. 

TurJormxALOF SemcULATIVE PurttoeofHT. January. 1873. 
Bt. Louls: E. P. Guay, 

Tax Dietetic REFORMER AND VaontaviaN MESSENOER. Jan- 
wary, 1873. London: F. PrruAw, Paternoster Row. 

Woop' Hoasuoup Manner March, 1874. 8.C. Wooo & 
Company. Newburgh, N. Y. 

Tus Inovereyat. Fobraary. 1873. Richmond, Ind.: Isaac* 
Kiser, Editor ant Publisher. 

Tux Lrerie Conrornat. February, 1879. Jomw Minus, 64 
West Randolph St., Chicago. 

Tun Sone Messunors. February, 1879. Roor & Cany, Ohi- 
cago. 
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Poetry, 


[For Tux Lyvex.] 
SONNET, 


Because I am my Love's, I'll keep my Ute 
Washed clean of every soll, in thought or dead; 
And bear my heart with ever steadfast heed, 
Like a shut rose, through days of dusty strife, 
And keep it for my Love, with sweetness rife. 
Because I am my Love's, I'll rise at dawn 
And hasten to my toll, and, tolling, sing, 
That from my one poor talent there may epring 
Something for my Love's eyes to amilə apon, 
And thoa make good the empty years agone! 
Because 1 am my Love's, I will not dle 
Ana lovers might—to prove my feelty; 
But I'll so live that, in some far-off time, 
My Love shail say —"Bless God who gavo you me!" 
MianoxzTTR. 
Minwacoxxm, February M, 187. 
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Ths Editor of Tux In does not hold himself responsible 
Sor the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columna 
are open for tha fres discussion of all questions included under 
its general purpose. 

No notice will ba taken of anonymous communications. 


TRE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
Carrtar, $100,000. Suanzes Eace, 6100. 


The Association baving aseumed the publication of THE 
Tipzx, the D! 


BUBSCRIPTIONS TO 8TOCE, 
ACEWOWLEDOND on aat Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
Tuomas Muxronn, New Harmooy,ind.. One u 100 
D Armes Jn. Brooklyn, N. pe „ 100 
Mus. L. E. Brount.Evanaville, Ind., “ 12 100 
— — Deflance, o ^ v 100 
— Bryan. O., v »4 100 
J. T. Buapr, Sabotha, Ean, “ » w 
— —. Northampton, Mses., * 4 100 
Max Puacut, Cincinnati, O., u 4 100 

—. aton, w, ^ > 100 
.HgrzRMAMN, Toledo, 0. ^4 100 
C. Forson, nesfe]d, O., * pA 100 
B.C, EAsTMAM, Palmyra, Mo., " u 100 
J. O. ManTIN, Indianapolis, Iod., a 8 100 
L, T. Ives, Detroit, Mich, " * 100 
E. W. Meppacos i n- ua 8 200 
A. Fovaom, Boston, Mass, C" m 200 
W.F.Hrikgs Dayton, m aa « 20 
Hinan Cont, Suep'n Bridge, N. T. One » 100 
SAMUEL COLT, * * 5 “ 100 
CmaRLES Nase, Worcester, Mass, Two » 900 
—— — Horuellavills, N. T., One M 100 
B. F. Woopamuo, Osborn, ^ Two aa $00 
H. A. Mitts, Mi. Carroll, III. One " 100 
J. W. BagrtrTT, Dover, K, S Fa 100 
Oscan Roos, Taylor's Falls, Minn., “ 1 100 
Mas. Eriz. S. MiLLEM, Geneva, N.Y, * » 100 
Jos, R. STONE, Cincinnati, — O., * bed 100 
D, K. Inay, * “u Five * bo0 
A. Tart, * bu One " 100 
B. L. WiLDER, “ LI LI " 100 
Frrzn H. CLARK, 72 x » * 100 
G. K. Wrrainatom, ‘+ " * " 100 
J. T, Surren. 4 a ^" » 100 
(84,200 
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In Nature for Feb. 22, we Gad the following atrik- 
ing sentence in a review by Mr. Alfred W. Bennett 
of the sixth London edition of Darwin's “Origin of 
Species“ 

“When we look at the title-page, and see that a 
work which has produced a greater revolution in the 
scientifc thought of the day than any published in 
this country since Newton's "Principia! ig yet only in 
its eleventh thousand, and reflect tbat, although this 
is not a small sale for a scientific work, yet books 
which contain the germ of no new thought, and con- 
tribute not one iota to our sum of knowledge, have 
sold their hundreds of thousands, we cannot but think 
that in the coming age, when the people will really 
care about ecience, our descendants will regard this 
83 ie 2 that wa do the unpopular- 

y ofthe writ ol ton and Gol 
their lifetime.” e TO NE 

We should be very much surprised to learn that 
not more than eleven thousand copies of tho "Origin 
of Species" have been sold in this country. Certainly 
one might estimate the number of ministers alone 
who linve written against Mr. Darwin at about eleven 
thousand. The character of their criticisms, howev- 
er, neutralizes the presumption of a large sale based 
on this estimate. Itis doubtful if any one of them 
ever read the book, 


— — 

Zion's Herald aays that the Bible calls “Free 
Religion of every grade" a "apider's web." We 
thought better of the Bible than that, Chapter and 
verse, if you pleaao. 


a NEW PLAN. 

The following letter from Mr. Butts, of New York 
City, one of the directors of the Index Association 
and a moet unselfish friend to the liberal cause, con- 
taina so generous an offer that it has been decided to 
make the experiment recommended, and to gee how 
much can be accomplished by appealing frankly to 
our subscribers for assistance in carrying li out :— 
To THE INDEX ASSOCIATION: 

An extensive nbservation leads me to the con- 
clusion that there are many thousands in this coun- 
try who would rejoice in the cheer, sympathy, and 
solid benefit derivable from a constant reading of Tun 
Invex, If they once became acquainted with it, Ask- 
ing for bread, they have reccived from the pulpit and 
the religious press only the hard stones of dogma- 
tism, superstition, and fossilized sentimentality. To 
these hungering souls the cool, calm, invigorating, 
sweet thoughts which fill your little paper would be 
more welcome ig mot of us who have long been 
free thinkers can ily imagine. 

To be brief, I desire to see Tar Inpex placed fora 
few months on trial in the hands of thousands of per- 
sons who do not now read it, and there are many 
others of your present readers who have the same de- 
sire, I have very little time to solicit subscribers 
personally, but if you wil] furnish Tux IwpEx for 
three or six montha at half-price, I will send a list of 
forty names, and pay forthesame. Many others wili 
usdoubtedly pay for lists in the same way; and others 
still who cannot afford to pay money, but can give 
time, would solicit new subscribers amongst their 
friends, if they were authorized to offer these reduced 
rates as à apeeial inducement. In this manner I be- 
lieve ten thousand new names can be added to your 
list at once, if you are willing to share with us the 
cost. 

Could you not let us have till the middle of April 
to send in new names for three or six months at half 
price, either paying for them ourselves, or obtaining 
them by solicitation? As I said before, you may set 
me down for forty names. 


Yours truly, 
Asa K. Burrs. 

In compliance with the suggestions here offered, 
we make the following proposition : 

1, To any one who shall send us a list of five or 
more naues of persons not now subscribers to TE Ix- 
DEX and enclose payment for the same, we will fur- 
nish the paper for three or six months at half price, 
that is, twenty-five cents for three months, or fifty 
conta for six months. 

2. Thia proposition shall hold good only in the 
ease of liste sent in on or before the fifteenth of 
April, 1872. 


8. In order to facilitate the execution of this plan, 
we send to each of our subscribers with the present 
issue an INDEX SUPPLEMENT which will be found to 
contain all needed directions. ^ 


Our object In making this proposition Is to secure 
for Tue INpEx the public influence which only a 
great circulation can give, and thus Increase tenfold 
the amount of good which we believe it is already ac- 
complisbing. A very large proportion of our old 
subscribers, in renewing their subscriptions for the 
present year (and an exceedingly small number only 
have failed to do so), have voluntarily expressed the 
intention of getting new subscribers in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods; but from various causes few 
have yet carried out this intention. Hosts of new 
names have been added to our llat within the past 
four months, but mostly by persons wlio have acci- 
dentally become acquainted with the paper. Now 
we respectfully urge all those who have thus kindly 
expressed their interest in our enterprise to avail 
themselves of the present excellent opportunity of 
proving it to be real. A large per cent. of those who 
receive Taz INDEX on trial in this manner will be- 
come permanent subscribers at regular rates; and 
with this belief the Index Association is willing to 
share with its friends the necessary expenses involved 
in the experiment. 


The work which Tae Inpex is attemptiug to do, 
as an organ of free religion avowedly outside of all 
sectarian and even Christian limits, is Unique and 
greatly needed. Every friend of religious liberty 
ought to do his part in sustaining such a paper in the 
utterance of its extreme and uncompromising thought. 
Not only in enlarging the spiritual freedom of indi- 
viduals, but even more in defending nnd increasing 
the spiritual freedom of American society, Taz In- 
DEX has a valid claim to the sympathy and support 
of every wide-awake and earnest friend of progreas. 
If we did not consider the work we are about 83 of 
vital importance at this time, we should not consent 
to postpone other work which It causes us great re- 
gret to neglect; and because our present labor is hard 
and wearing, we ask our frienda to make it aa effect- 


ive as possible by doing their best to build up a great 
— — ep ia Ispex. The high character, 
signal ability, and generous self-devotion of our con- 
tributors enable us to make this request without im- 
propriety; for without their help our enterprise 
would be simply impossible, and it is but justice to 
them to urge the liberal public to make their sudi- 
ence a large one. Within the next three weeks, then, 
will you not help to add ten thousand new names te 
Tux Inpex subscription list? 


MORE PETITIONS. 


The following list of signatures to the Counter Pe- 
tition have been received since our last issue: 

Mr. J. N. Osburn, Parkersburg, Ind., sends three 
hundred and ninety-four names; Mr. T. J. Willaman, 
Masssilon, O., thirty-four; Mr. D. M. Allen, South 
Newburg, O., forty-two; Mr. Henry Lewton, Dayton, 
O., forty-three ; Mr. Henry Shreve, Alliance, O,, forty ; 
Mr. Wm, Binne, New Frankfort, Mo., seventy-one; 
Hon. E. Lawrence, Ann Arbor, Mich., aixty-five; Mr.. 
Wm. Woodruff, Colebrook River, Conn., twenty-eight 
(obtained with help of Mr. J. T. Balcom); Mr. J. d. 
Hazlewood, Everett, Mo., forty two; Mr. Henry Edger 
Brentwood, Long Island, twenty-two; Mr. W. F. 
Freeman, Stockton, Cal., seventy-four (obtained most- 
ly by Dr. N. Miller); Mr. A. M. Greeley, Minneapolis, 
Minn., thirty-three; Mr. G. W. Welty, Dundee, O., 
forty; Mr. E. W. Gunn, New Woodstock, N. Y, 
twenty-three; Mr. R. L. Roys, Forestville, Conn, hir. 
ty- one; Mr. John M ygrants, New Philadelphia, O., ona 
hundred and three; Mr. Abel Greeley, Oberlin, O., 
seventy-two; Mr. J. Hiestand, Mt. Morris, III., fifty; 
Mr. A. Farnsworth, East Saginaw, Mich., ninety-two; 
Mr. H. Savage, Elyria, O., one hundred and forty-four; 
Mr. Wm. A. Brodie, Oakland, III., forty-two; Mr. J. 
T. Blakeney, Dunkirk, N. V., sixty-one; Mr. I. A. 
Heald, Heald’s Ranch, Colfax, Cal, five; Mr. Mo- 
ses 8. Bigelow, Marion Centre, Kan., fifty-five; Mr. 
M. Thrane, Chicago, III., twenty-three; Mr. J. W, 
Pike, Windham, O., forty-seven ; Mr. Alfred Tullidge, 
Richmond, Ind. fifty; Mr. John Gordon, Green 
Township, O., thirty-five; Mr. S. W. Ayers, Delta, O., 
one hundred and twenty-one; Rev. Robert Hassall, 
Keoknk, Iowa, two hundred and nincty-one. 

Orders for Inpex ExT«4s8 containing the Counter- 
Petition are constantly coming in from all parts of 
the country, and we anticipate large returns of sig- 
natures. Please getas long lists as possible, and send 
them in as fastas possible. It encourages those who 
are at work to see that the grand total is ewelling 
rapidly ; and the effect of a vast remonstrauce against 
the Christian Amendment upon public opinion would 
be a0 excellent in a thousand ways, that we hope 
our friends will do their utmost to secure it, 

— — — — 


GARIBALDI ON THEISM. 


The London Reasoner for November, 1871, has the 
following translation.of n letter from Garibaldi which: 
possesses much interest as an exposition of his relig- 
ious views ;— 


My Deag FrLoPAwTL—For some time past I 
have wished to write to you upon the diasensions 
which exist in our democracy, and therefore I avail; 
myself of the occasion presented by the receipt of 
your letter. 

Theism on the one hand, materialism on the other 
—these are the gubfects of controversy. 

Let us find a just medium and call it TRUTH. 

Do you believe that the truth will suit us all? I do. 

Interpreters of the truth—reason and science. 

This is the mode in which T develop my theme,. 
subject to your superior judgment, and with tbe un- 
derstanding that | indicate but do not teach. 

The Znfinite might be the definition of the Zrue.. 

Firstly. Time is infinite, 

Secondly. Space is infinite, 
ante The worlds, or the matter in apace, are in- 


Here we have truth incontestable. 

But remains the hypothetical—Infinite Intelligence. 

Whether it be proclaimed or confuted, it muat of 
necessity fall within the region of the uucertain. 

There is, however, the fo lowing difference ;— 

In proclaiming infinite intelligence as a cause, we 
see ita effecta, in the laws of the universe. 

The confutants can claim no such support. 

Hence I conclude 

That it is preferable to believe in infinite intelli: 
gence, whereof our minute intelligence formsa part. 

The croi» may be formulated thus : 

Tha study of the true in the atudy of the infinita, 

Interpreters—reason and science. 

Irepeut, my purpose is to indicate, not to teach. 

Aud I lenve to you the task of establishing a form- 
ula which may be acceptable to all and put an end to- 
discord. Ever yours, 

G. GARIBALDI, 
CAPRERA, 26 Beptember, 1871. 


MORALS AND LAW. 


A correspondent of Tux Inpex in a recent num- 
ber assumes that I desire to establish "a legal stand- 
ard of morals" Nothing is further from tay thought ; 
bat my theory of government does involve a moral 
standard of law. Ido maintain that all legislation 
must be based upon the most enlightened interpreta- 
tion of God's law that is attainable. Statute law may 
and should close houses of assignation, for they are 
an offence to socia) erder and social welfare; and 
when any one publicly asserts that she haa a natural 
or an acquired right to frequent auch places, and 
openly or secretly to live as ia thereby implied, her 
known purity of life may save her from auapicion, 
bat it aggravates the insult she offers to public de- 
cency and the injury she inflicte upon public morals. 

R. P. H. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE SITUATION, 


To rae EDITOR or Taw Ispgr: 

Sir,—Your noble protest againat the Resolu- 
tions of the “Cincinnati Convention” leads me to say 
a few words on the grest question which is now agita- 
ting your country. : 

Were there no other objection in the world to the 
proposed change in the Constitution of the United 
Btates, one aloné would suffice to condemn It utterly, 
namely, the ambiguity of the term “Christianity.” 

In the second Resolution, we find the States spoken 
of us a nation settled by Christians, with Christian 
laws and usages, and with Christlaulty as ita greatest 
social force ;" and the State is called upon "to acknow- 
ledge itself, in its written Conatitution, to be a Chriat- 
lan nation." 

Now this is either the result of fraudulent design 
on the part of the promoters, or it is the result of 
blindness and ignorance. The former may be dis- 
missed at once as impossible on the part of men of 
whom you yourself speak with so much respect. 
The latter I will show to be the res] origin of the 
blunder. 

Let those excellent men aummon a conference at 
which every so called Christian church and sect in the 
land may be represented by its own delegate; let 
these delegates meet and confer among themselyes 
with the gole object of defining the term "Christian" 
and Christianity,“ so that the nation at large may 
know beforehand what they are going infor. Im- 
agine such a fold of lambs grouped together for this 
purpose, and then, Bir, let me ask you, what manner 
of bleating would greet your ears If you were privi- 
leged to listen to their debate? 

The decision could not even resolve Itself into the 
opinion of à majority as against that of a minority. 
Hardly ten in every hundred would agree sufficiently 
to form a coalition against the remainder, Owing to 
a tacit but most powerful conviction of somo magical 
virtae in the names of Christ and Christianity, each 
one would be certain that he himself and the sect to 
which he belonged were the beat Christians and the 
truest followers of Christ. 

Tt Is a fact that defies contradiction that agreement 
in the definition of the term Christianity would be 
hopelessly impossible. 

From the Romanist who belleves moat (in quanti- 
ty) and whose dogmas are most sharply defined, to 
the Unitarian who claims to be Christian because be 
bas no dogmas and puts works in the place of faith, 
you would have such s diversity of opinion that, at 
the end of the debate, the question which it was in- 
tended to solve would be left untouched. 

Imagine, then, What an army of dragen's teeth 
would be sown by incorporating these terms into the 
Constitution! Rival sects would then never be with- 
out a bone of fierce contention, and all the time of 
your legislators would be occupied in keeping the 
“Christians” from flying at each others’ throats. 

For my part, I have Jong since forsaken the name 
of “Christian” as in any sense expressing my views, 
oras in any way a term of honor, It has either no 
fixed meaning, or it is a term of reproach as expresa- 
ing mingled superstition and uncharitableness. T 
would ten times rather be called a Jew, as Jesus was, 
for I am quite as little of a Christian in my beliefs 
as he. 

Will America condescend to take up and put on 
eur cast-off clothes? We, in England, are much 
nearer to the repudiation of the Christian name 
than fanatics dream. Underlying all society, the 
mass of incohcrent beliefs which pass by the name of 
Christianity is simply despised, The outward com- 
pliance with custom and the exigencies of ordi- 
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nary intercourse render all speech upon this topic 
very gentle and cautious; but, st the core of their 
hearts, Englishmen are no longer Christians, and 
they only wait for the turn of the tide that they may 
say so openly in their clubs and markets. 

We are on the eve of either disestablishing the 
Church—of separating Church and Btate—or else of 
disestablishing the dogmas so as to leave all opinions 
alike unimposed and unprotected. Will America, of 
all countries in tlie world, make a retrogade stèp, and 
try again what the old country has tried for centu- 
ries and found to be almost an unmitigated curse? I 
cannot believe this. Such a step would be ominous 
of your coming downfall, 

"Quem Deus valt perdere prius demeatat,” 

There is nothing in the Christianities of the world 
worth keeping but what belongs to the region of 
Natural Religion, and which, therefore, will thrive ali 
the better for being set free from dogmas which 
overlay it. 

Here is your Trinity, [vcarnation, stonement, Jus- 
tification, salvation by faith, everlasting hell and a 
pealm-singing heaven, bribes, threats, corruption of 
motives by rewarda for doing nothing and by pun- 
ishments for not believing everything, sacramental 
grace, priesteraf!, absolution, confession, prostration 
of mind before authorities living or dead, worship of 
texts and general councila—a pretty list, in truth, of 
things essentinlly Christian, not one of which but 
has been a hindrance to human virtue, and a cloud 
between the soul of man and his Maker. 

Call me "anti-Christ" for my repudiation of these 
dogmas, and I accept the title without hesitation or 
shame, So scornfully do I treat apostolic threats, 
that I add to thia an assurance of my perfect readi- 
ness to take al] the risk of the horrors they have pre- 
dicted for those who, like myself, have escaped the 
slavery of credulity. 

I need not tell you how we have welcomed here 
your “Impeachment of Christianity." Mr. Scott is 
doing us all right good service by reprinting It. Tag 
IxpEx is much admired by those to whom I have 
shown it, and I expect before long you will have to 
send me twice as many copies as I now dispose of. 


lam very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES VorsEY. 


Campen Hover, Dulwich, S. E., 
February 24, 1872. 


— —— — — — 
BELIGIOUS PARTIZANSHIPF, 


"The Divine law as uttered In the thundera of 
Sinai, aa re-enacted by our Savior, attaches inviolata 
sacredness to those rights of property which lie at 
the basis of our social order, ci ion and progress. 
This law I have to the best of my ubllity endeavored 
to interpret in its application to the great lasues 
which may demand your serious consideration as the 
chosen trustees of right, justice and equity. Heaven 
grant that you t yourselves as ‘able men, such 
as fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness,’” 


The extract quoted above is the concluding para- 
graph of the report of the Election Sermon on the 
Rights of Property preached before the Legislature 
of Massachusetts by Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of 
Cambridge. We shall not now criticise either the 
political economy or the politica of the sermon. We 
only wish to call attention to this extract as showing 
the warping of the intellectual judgment by the ac- 
ceplance of an authoritative creed. Dr. Peabody has 
the name of being a thorough scholar, a profound 
thinker and an honest man, But who could read the 
record of Jesus’ sayings with unprejudiced mind and 
find in them authority for the accumulation of large 
capital in the handa of individuals? The community 
of goods which Dr. Peabody deprecates was the early 
practice of the apostles who were the direct represen- 
tatives of their master; and certainly no great encour- 
agement for accumulation of wealth can be found In 
the familiar texts, ''How hardly shall the rich man 
enter into the kingdom of heaven!" "Sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor.” “Ifa man sue thee nt 
the law and take thy coat, give him thy cloak also.” 
"Take no thought for the morrow,” &c. 

We do not profess to take Jesus as authority in 
political economy, and can readily see how thia fine 


' idealist, looking upon the sufferings of the poor and 
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the corruptions of the rich, should have uttered these 
impracticable maxima; but it ls grievous to see histor- 
ical truth thus violated, to favor a preconceived re- 
ligious theory. This warping of the intellectual vis- 
lon is one of the great evils of sectarian and party 
spirit, against which believers in free religion should 
most especially guard themselves as well as others. 
" E. D. C. 
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"TO BE OR NOT TO BE.” 


In one of his “Lecture Room Talks," Henry Ward 
Beecher is reported as saying that “the testimony of 
all things which we see among wen goes to show that, 
If in this world only we hate hope, we ure of all men most 
miserable. Life is not worth having if there la no 
more of it than we have here." Dr, Büchner, a Ger- 
man materialist, on the contrary, thinks that he would’ 
be of all men most miserable If he did hope, or rather 
did expect, to live hereafter. He says, in bis work 
on "Btoff und Kraft” (Matter and Force) The ides 
of an eternal life, of not being able to die, ia the most 
horrid thought that fancy could invent,” According 
to our finite reasoning it would appear that either 
Beecher or Büchner is in danger of getting into- 
trouble in the next world. If Beecher has his wiah 
and drags Büchner into immortality, the “horrid 
fancy" of the latter will become an eternal horrid 
reality; while if Büchner snatches from the fearful 
Beecher his hope In a hereafter, the happy preacher 
declares he will "be of all men most miserable.“ 
Now the question is, to which one of theae two gen- 
tlemen will the Almighty adjust this uoiverse? It 
will be too bad to disappoint either. If Beecher will 
ery and "take on" because he can't have a piece of 
cake after his bread and butter Is eaten, will it not be 
cruel to deny him? And if the Doctor doesn't want 
to live after this life is over, will it not be equally 
cruel in the Father of All to make him live forever 

It would seem inevitable, however, that either the 
Beechers or Büchners of haomanity must be disap- 
pointed, unless God shall make special prevision to 
meet the demanda of every case, granting to this per- 
son eternal life, and to that eternal death, and to an- 
other perhaps a waking slecp, and to another a defi- 
nite lease of life, and so on according to the dicta- 
tion of each man's whim or "fancy." Do we think 
that God will give each one a private room In that 
“mansion in the skies" all furnished to his order on 
short notice? Is it not wiser to go over to the In- 
finite than ‘try to draw him to the finite? Is it not 
inexpreaaibly childish to threaten, to pout and whine 
and scold, and declare you will and you won't, to the 
Alinighty, if he doesn't give or withhold eternal lifer 
That man is not only the wise man but the man of 
truest (ruat, who can say with Emorson, If it ia best 
thut conscious life continue, then it will continue.” 
Most of us have hope, and many of us, we think, 
have & firm belief in & conscious life beyond; but 
suppose we believed that we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded by 
a sleep," shall we therefore, with Beecher, say that 
"life is not worth having if there is no more of it 
than we have here?" It is worth having—worth its 
par value, twenty-four golden hours every day, and 
three-score years and ten, which may be crowded 
full of good words and good deeds. Beecher himself 
ought not to ask to live again, for he has linked im- 
mortality to this life. “Most men die insolvent, 
promising more than they fulfil,” says Emerson. 
Beecher and Emerson have fulfilled their promise. 
Their debt to humanity is cancelled, but they must 
live for ever in order to cance] the debt of humanity 
to them. 

This “eminent hope of human nature,“ the hope of 
consclous life hereafter, is strong in most of the Eu- 
ropean and Western nations; but the Jews before 
the captivity seem Lo have lived happily for hundreds 
of years without thia bope, and it is very doubtful 
whether the ideal state, the Nirvana of the Bod- 
dhists, ia not more like our idea of an eternal sleep 
than of eternal life. If it is, then perhaps the 
three hundred and forty million Buddhists would y 
be made “most miserable” by the "hope" of 
Beecher, without which he thinka life bere is not= 
worth having. This conflict of Ideals should make - 
us cautious how we reason from what Z want to what 
God wills, If he should fit the universe to Beecher, it 
might be to unfit it to millions of Buddhists, To us 
to-day it may seem that conscious Individual life 18 
the only thing that can fulfil our “fying ideal” of a 
future existence, but perchance a higher and better 
state may reveal itself to tho future man. Nor la it 
true that men are necessarily miserable in this life 
who have no desire or expectation of another. Na- 
ture adapts men to her food. “The fur grows rough 
as the climate roughens.“ 

Personally wo cherish & firm belief In some kind 
of a future life We would not like to surrender it; 
but if we were robbed of it, we would not go and 
bang ourselves, feeling with Beecher that “life is not 
worth having If there la no more of it than wa baye . 


HE INDEZ. 
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here.” Rather will we be thankful that we have so 
mucb,and make the best of it—build for immortals 
here. If it be that God has prepared for us the heaven 
of eternal life which Beecher longs for, we will go 
there gladly; if the heaven of Büchner, we wil! try 
to go like him— 

"Who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams." 
If everlasting puniahment awaits us, we will fry to 
keep coo! there and make ouraelvea as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances! Come what may, 
we will not berate this life in order to glorify the 
next. We think this is a very good world to live in, 
though on this fifth day of March, 1872, the mercury 
stands at eight degrees below zero and the wind 


blows a gale in a New England city. 
W. H. 8. 
NOTICES, 


EDITORIAL BOOK 


Brreecues ON POLITICAL Questions HT GEORGE 
W. Jurian (Hurd & Houghton) is an octavo of nearly 
five hundred pages, with an Introduction by L. 
Maria Child. Mr. Julian is a “self-made man;" but, 
unlike some other “self-made men,” he does not wor- 
ship his creator, In thie reapect he differs from An- 
drew Johnson, who exactly reversed the saying, 
“The eye sees everything but itself," and parsded for 
years before the country an I that saw nothing but 
itself. Mr, Julian has shown more regard in his pub- 
lic career for free and just principles than for his own 
personal interesta ; and, if he “made himself,” it muat 
be admitted that the workmanalip praises the work- 
man. He is a genuine, incorruptible man, His 
apeeches are bold, clear, and able. They record in- 
cidentally many facts of interest, For instance 
(p. 116), he states that in 1858 there were, “in all, 
603,000 slaves held by the ministers and members of 
the Protestant churches of this country," Let that 
fact be remembered, when Protestant clergymen un- 
blushingly claim that Christianity abolished slavery, 
Dr. Albert Barnes, the famous commentator of the 
Bible and a high authority among Protestants, was 
honest enough to declare There is no power out of 
the American Church that could sustain slavery an 
hour, if it were not sustained in it" The Church 
has always hada fashion of claiming the credit of 
every reform, when its opposition to reform has been 
finally overcome; but its impudent clalm te such 
credit in regard to anti-slavery is amply refuted in 
these pages. There is hardly another man in Amer- 
ican public life whose name deserves to stand so near 
to that of Charles Sumuer for absolute integrity, aa 
the name of George W. Julian.—Price $2.50; for 
sale by H. 8. Stebbins, Toledo. 

LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE or RELIGION (Charles 
Scribner & Co.) by Max Müller is a republication, 
not only of the lectures at the Royal Institution 
which attracted so much attention in 1870, but also 
of his lecture at Kiel in 1869 on Buddhlatic N ihilism, 
and his invaluable translation of the Dhammapada, or 
“Path of Virtue," which we admired &o profoundly 
as to read it through in course last year in our regu- 
lar Sunday meetings, as the best series of “Scripture 
lessons" at hand. Nor does our admiration decrease 
on longer acquaintance. Portions of the Dhamma- 
pada, of course, savor too much of local and tempo- 
rary limitationa; but there ia frequently a masculine 
vigor in its thought, and a ruggedness of tone ap- 
proaching even to steruness, which suits us better 
than the excessive submlasivenens and self-prostra- 
tion required of the Christian diaciple. There Is 
hard but most wholesome truth, forexample, in these 
sayings (pp. 211, 218) :— 

“If atravaller does not meet with one who is hia 


better, or hia equal, let him firmly keep to his soli- 
wy Journey; there is no companionship with a 


"Ifa fool be associated with a wise man all his 
life, he will perceive the truth as little asa spoon 
perceives the taste of soup." 


"If an intelligent man be associated for one min- 
ute only with a wise man, he will soon perceive the 
truth, as the tongue perceives the taste of soup." 

We quote these passages for their severity, not for 
their beauty. There is something tiresome in the 
endleas praise of love and gentleness and meekness. 
Even your pudding-sauce needs a little vinegar to 
save its eweetneas from sickishness; and we admire 
1n Buddha, as in Socrates, the capacity of dismissing 
all sentimentality and turning the back even on aen- 

‘iment itself for a while. The world has been nause- 
ated with the cant of a lackadaisical gospel. It ia 
time to be invigorated with a diet of pure thought 
and ideas not tricked out with the cheap colors of 
personality, A self-relisut mind tinds supreme satia- 
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faction at times In being utterly alone with the tmth, 
Over aguinst the “love to God and love to man of 
Jesus, set thia saying of Buddha:—"From love 
comes grief, from love comes fear; he who is free 
from love knowa neither grief nor fear." He has 
had a shallow experience who cannot undorstand the 
truth in both of these sayings. One cam as little ba 
spared as the other; and we owe gratitude to Buddha 
for perceiving that occasionally mankind is an im- 
pertinence, Were it not for solitude, misanthropy 
might become an epidemic, Alas for him who can 
find no companionship in himself, and shrinks from 
communion with his own conscience in the silence 
and the night! There ia no word above self-respect ; 
for it means God. s 

We make no attempt to review books in Tux In- 
DEX, and ssy a few words only that are suggested by 
them. But there is none better worth buying than 
this, The four lectures of Prof. Müller are most 
noteworthy, as indicating how loudly science is 
knocking at the door of religion and demanding the 
keys. His thought is far more advanced than some 
superficial critics of his perceive; for its general 
drift, despite some backward eddies, is towards the 
scientific method in religious etudy. For instance, 
he is critical and unbiased enough to admit the fact 
(though his own sympathies run counter to it) that 
Buddhism is by ite very genius an atheiatic reli- 
gion :— 

“As to atheistic religions, they might seem to be 
perfectly impossible; and yet the fact cannot be dis- 
iuted away that the religion of Buddha was from the 
Beginning fy atheistic. The idea of the God- 
head, after it had been degraded by endless mytho- 
logica] absurdities which struck and repelled the 
heart of Buddha, waa, fora time at least, entirely ex- 
pelled from the sanctuary of the human mind; and 
the highent morality that was ever taught before the 
rise of Christianity was taught by men with whom 
the à had become mere phantoms, and who had 
no altars, not even an altar to the Unknown God." 


The day when prejudice shal! vanish and candor 
shall confess this fact may be confidently expected. 
Despite all cavil, the idea of religion is enlarging so 
us to include even speculative atheiam within its 
scope. Freedom and fellowship, the very essence of 
its finer teaching, alike demand this enlargement, 
which ia fatel to occur. Prof. Müller, himself a 
theist, deserves high praise for the scientific impar- 
liality which determines his position on thie point. 
It will soon be shared by many who now demur. 
— Price, $2.00; for sale by H. S. Stebbins. 
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TRICKS EXPOSED, 


The fact that Gov, Jewell, of Connecticut, pub- 
lished a letter withdrawing his name as Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Association which aims to 
Christianize the U. 8. Constitution, and the kindred 
fact that Gov. Washburn, of Massachusetts, published 
a similar letter declaring that his name bad been used 
in the same manner without hia consent, naturally 
gave the impression that the managers of that Asso- 
ciation were seeking to push their movement by very 
unscrupulous means, After seeing and hearing these 
men at Cincinnati, we were quite reluctant to con- 
sider this the true explanstion of the matter. The 
following paragraph from the Boston Commonwealth 
(which very kindly seconds our effort to get up à 
great remonstrance against the movement) shows 
that it was these politicians themselves, and not the 
officers of the Association, that were playing a 
double game :— 

"General Secretary McAllister, of tue Nat'onal God- 
in-the-Constitution society, writes that he has a let- 
ter from Gov. Jewell, of Conn., admitting that he 
united in the call for the convention in Phi elphia 
last year, and a letter from Gov. Washburn of thia 
State, dated lust December, approving of the move- 
ment; and hence the reason why these gentlemen 
were made Vice Presidents of the nationa society — 


which seems reason enough to attrib - 
pathy with the cause“ s PUT 


F. S. The Christian Statesman of March 1 publishes 
correspondence which contirmsthe above statements 
of the Commonwealth. We are anxious to do no in- 
Justice to the gentlemen engaged in this movement, 
and therefore call special attention to the fact that it 
is not they, but the two Governors, whose reputation 
for candid dealing must suffer. Rev. D. McAllister, 
in a note to the N. Y. Tribune, says with great 
force :— 

"Ifany gentleman, after committing himself to 
movement by his own signature and — 
approval, sees fit to withdraw, there is an honorable 
way of so doing. It is due to all concerned that an 
intimation of withdrawal be made, in some way, to 
the Association to which the signature and endorse- 


ment were given. Until this ia done, th : 
ment and approval stand." — . POUR 


The many friends of Mr. Parker Pillabury will be 
glad to learn something about his plans for the en- 
suing season. He proposes to apend the summer 
months in New England. Committees desiring to 
engage bia services as lecturer will address him at 
Concord, N. H.; and the testimony that has reached 
us concerning his work in the West during the past 
year is such ss to give us great confidence in urging 
the friends of free thought at the East to correspond 
with him, For one, we miss no opportunity of hear- 
ing Mr. Pillsbury lecture, His style ls his own, 
cogent, cutting, and crushing,—marked by a peculiar 
eloquence at times, and sure to warm the blood of 
his listeners by the fire of his own half-auppressed 
enthusiasm. The grim determination with which 
he tears a superstition to tatters, or hurla his sàr- 
casms at hypocrisy and tyranny of all kinds, shows 
that there is a strong dash of Oliver Cromwell in his 
character. Buch men are very dangerous to shama 
The following is the postcript to & burried note just 
received from him. 

“P, 8.—My winter engagement in Salem closed lust 
Sunday; and | have every reason to believe my word 
was most acceptable to the good poopls of the Free 
Society there. A year ago when I left them, at the 
close of a six months term of labor, a unanimous voice 
of men and women of the Society Invited me tore- 
turn in September and renew my Sanday lectures. 
But so few are our Western workers ín the depart- 
ment of Liberal religious thought and action, that it 
seemed to me better to give the autumn to more mis- 
cellaneous labors, which I did, in Michigan and IMi- 
nois; the four Sundsys of November to Cincinnati. 

The cold weather of winter returned me to Salem 
for another three months. But you may be assured 
only the weather has blown cold on mo. And I should 
leave my friends there with sincere regrets, only that 
they prevented almost all sorrow by a unanimous 
und. I r hearty invitation to return and renew my 
labors among them for an indefinite period, at the 
close of summer. 

I go now to Cincinnati for two or three B 
and shall then return to New England (via Toledo, 
of course) for rest and such occasional work as may 
offer there, my headquarters being Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

My future, beyond the summer months, ia not yet 
determined. The West holds out the strongest in- 
ducements of nearly every kind, except in a pecunl- 
ary point of view. But as I am more missionary 
than anything else, I have to remember that mision- 
aries are sometimes enen themselves, instead. of being 
fed; and so I plod on, in such work as the more des- 
titute fields offer." 

een ip ie 

Elder Hammond, the noted revivalist, is out in 
Kansas, converting “gamblers” and “local editors,"— 
which makes it agreeable to be neither one nor the 
other, 


Apropos of revivalista, Rev. Robert McLeod, the 
Unitarian minister of Chicopee, Mass., has the fol- 
lowing caustic remarks in n recent sermon :— 


“What can be more of a business operation than a 
1 revival? A society is small and 
r; It needs numbers, in order to have money. 
‘erhape the pastor is not able to rouse the people to 
a consciousness of their condition—the people's of 
course, nol the society's condition! In such a case, & 
regular revivalist ia set to the work. They are a sort 
of spiritual quacks, travelling here and there with such 
pa and powders us meet with a ready market. 
hey are loud talkers, unscrupulous dealers with 
facts, making up in brass what they lack in brains. 
These are the men that poor parches send for to 
make people more religions. They come, with thelr 
tirades nal common sense, thelr abuse of a learn- 
ing they lack. People Erg to bear them, as they 
would to nee a ‘live’ gorilla, and for about the same 
reason. They begin operations, Soon the weakest 
point gives way; some one cries, then another, and 
another. At once they are pressed to come forward 
for prayers. They arc led along by older ones, not à 
moment is given for thought or reflection till they 
are inside the circle. Who has not seen such con- 
verts when they begin to come to their senses again? 
How aoon they forget all this rapture, how lightly 
uer talk y! it, and bring tay sacred sentiment of re- 
igion into dis; what appears to many as & re 
pudiation of os TER p 7 


The Radical for 1872 presenta many attractive fea- 
tures to those who are atall in its way of thinking. 
And others, who desire to know what the leading 
minds of "Free" or “Rational Religion" wre saying 
on the various open questions of religion and theology 
will find ita pages well worthy of their attention. 
The forthcoming number (April) will contain the 
first and second instalments of O. B. Frothingham's 
presentation of “The Religion of Humanity,” giving 

is views of “Its God" and of “Ita Bible," In the same 
number M. D. Conway will treat of “The Theist’s 
Problem and Task,” and Rev. J. W. Chadwick will 
contribute an Essay on "Voltaire." A serial story, 
entitled “Timothy Tot,“ by Francis Gerry Fairfield, 
is running through the current numbers. Other 
thoughtful and important papers are promised, 
among them an address read before a New England 
Unitarian Conference by the distinguished essaylat 
and preacher, Dr. C. A. Bartol, on “Sincerity which 
is said to be im hie happiest radical vein. 


ity 
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Communications, 


JN. B.—Correspondents must run the risk of typographical 
errore. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; but here- 
after no space will be apared to Errata. 

N. B.—Ilagibly written articles eland a very poor chance of 


GREETING FROM CHESTNUT STHEET. 
Bosrox, March 10, 1872. 


Duar AnBOT:— 

Let me, as one of the people, think your last 
number your best, I thank you especlally for your 
own masterly answer to Mra. Woodhull, the tone 
and logic of which it would bless her to emulate. I 
note always Mr. Potter's “aweetnese and light." Mr. 
Johnson's putting of the Ideal view is a marvel of 
spiritual and intellectual power. No larger sheet 
contained more truth than this issue of your little 
one. 

Gratefully yours, 
C. A. B. 


— (:ü —àutt — 
ANOTHEH VIEW. 


March 10, 1872. 


... The make-up of your pester’ paper ia à 
Bore trial to me, the greatest yet... . Three pages— 
one article each—two of those on one aubject, and 
that a subject of which the public is now tired, Mra. 
Woodbull—and then a page of advertisements. IfI 
had taken up auch & paper as a stranger, I should 
nover have looked at it again, There is not a newa- 
paper man lu the country, who has succeeded, but will 
tell you that no paper can succeed by such a method, 
... While you wers 8 {hut useless answer to 
Mra. W, (useless because H. will also have his say, 
and because she won't stay answered), you might 
have written three detached paragraphs on different 
subjects, each telling for something—and your scis- 
sors might have done the rest. Honeatly I think 
your late papers have had more variety; and it is be- 
cause thia number ia auch a back-sliding that I re- 


monstrata. 
Ever cordially, 


[That number was our columbiad, This number 
ls our shet-gun. If we cannot always secure variety 
in each lasue, we will do the best we c&n in succes- 
sive issues. It ls pretty hard to suit everybody every 
week. We aro like the old gentleman In the fable 
who tried to please the public, first by riding on his 
donkey himself while his aon walked—tben by walk- 
ing while his son rode—tben by leading the donkey 
while both walked—then by both riding at the same 
tlme—and lastly by tying the donkey's lega together, 
and slinging him on a pole between himself and his 
son. But the public would not be pleased, so the old 
gentleman resolved to please himaelf. Perhaps we 
shal] have todo so too; but we shall always be glad 
to receive criticisms from our friends, and wil! learn 
all we can from their greater wisdom.—Ep. ] 


— —Á——— 
THE TRUE GRIT, 


PARKERSBURG, Ind., March 9, 1872. 
Mz. F, E. ABBor: 

Dear Bir,—I this day*end you 394 names to the 
Counter-petition, all solid voters. I live at a country 
crosa-roada; but I called three meetinga in my town- 
ship, and delivered a lecture at each meeting against 
the proposed Amendment, and, with the help of Dr. 
J. M. Straughan and Pressly Gott, succeeded with my 
l 


Pind I the time, and if the dog waa not already 
dead, I would be disposed to ront him from every 
school house in the State. 

Tam, Sir, &c, 
J. N. OSBORN. 

[We cannot help taking specia] nota of the above, 
for the reason that it breatbes the spirit we want to 
recognize everywhere, Itis not only shown in these 
ringing words and in the energy which took right 
hold of the practical work to be done, but even in 
the appearance of the petition itself, which came to 
us in beautiful shape, clean and carefully copied off 
in two long columns of names. Mr. Osburn has 
adopted the right course. Let local meetings be held 
everywhere, for the purpose of discussing this sub- 
ject in al) its bearings. But do not hold them as if 
"the dog” were dead.“ That is u terrible mistake. 

Tun INTEREST OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DE- 
MANDS THAT THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT SHOULD 
BE CARRIED. It is the only measure that can pre- 
serve to Orthodoxy its permanent dominion over so- 
ciety, These men see thia fact as clearly as we do. 
Do not flatter yourself that they will cease their agi- 
tation. Meet them on their own ground. OUT-AGI- 
TATE THEM! Carry these questions right before the 
people, and make every man decide which petition 
he will aign, theirs for tyranny or ours fur freedom | 
—Ep.] 


POLITICAL CHRISTIANS, 


Ebrron INDEX :— 


The Clergy a Source of Dangor to tha American 
Repubic—asuch is the line upon which for five years 
I have been conducting the campaign sgeinat the 
clerical interference with our “Infidel” government, 
Mr. Abbot, I trust that no Liberalist will underrate 
the strength of the enemies of free government. 
I have many reasons for the opinion that the minis- 
ters believe they are doing God service in Christian- 
play our government I know the men engaged in 
it. 15 ure in earnest. They feel thelr cause is as 
holy as Garrison believed "Abolitlonism" to be, and 
are confidunt that God and victory are with them. 
They have bcen laboring in this cause—they and 
their ancestors—ever since 1787. At that time they 
deplored the “wretched infidelity then abroud upon the 
air of the world," which gave us n “godless constitu 
tion,” 4 "heathenish thing." They explain that Sa- 
tan al that time was unusually active and "stole a 
march upon the Christian world!" The "Covenant- 
ers" were peyer reconciled to the Constitution which 
insulted God by omitting hls name. In 1863 the 
modern form of the movement began. [t ia galning 
strength. Our chief danger is ta believe it l5 a barm- 
less movement, or, if dangerous, that it can easily be 
extinguished. We need to beware of indulging an 
undue sense of security. I am glad you have es- 
poused the cause of Liberty agalnst clerical rule. 

This effort to Christianize our Institutions will en- 
danger, far more than African bondage did, the per- 
petuity of the Republic. We are upon the eve of a 
great religious war that will not be entirely a wordy 
one. 

I presented your petition in our sectas. B re- 


celved many atures and will be forwa ina 
few days. 
W. F. Jamison. 
East Saainaw, Mich., 
February 7, 1872. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC PRAYER, 


BOUTH AMESBURY, Mass., Feb. 21, 1879. 
Ma. ÁnBOT: 

Dear Biír,— Some remurks in your journal of 
the 17th instant, under the h of "Editorial 
Book Notices,” attracted my attention, and I read 
them over more than once with an unusual de- 

ree of mdmiration. In one respect, however, you 
eave mein à somewhat confused mental state. You 
say:—"For these reasons we believe that public 
prayer will wholly fall into desuetude until the wiser 
&clence of the future shall have re-created à universal 
faith in God, &., &c." "Unt?" Do you mean to 
convey the impression that public prayer will then 
probably be resuscitated? That ia the problem which 
staggers me— What to do with public prayer f"—or 
whether to do anything at all with it, in the conceiv- 
able exigency which, as you have hinted, may some 
time hereafter arise. 

Ido not write this in any irreverent spirit. I co- 
incide with your remarks on tbis vexed question far 
more fully than I usually coincide with remarks of 

ours on other topics. Indeed, they seem to me fine 

yond parallel, almost; finer, at all events, than 
anything which has fallen under my eye elsewhere. 
For, while I claim to bea radical, I am also, organ- 
ically and by culture, a religionist; and, while with- 
holding all criticism with regard te the use of this 
old Hebraic or payanistic term God, it seems to me 
that there ought to be, and i very blessed com- 
munion with the Infinite possible to mortals, But I 
cannot bring my intellectual conceptions into har- 
mony with the idea of using verbal phraseology in 
this direction. 

It would bea source of gratification to me, and I 
cannot doubt it would to many others, to see some- 
thing more from your pen upon the theme in ques- 
tion. 

Yours truly, 
James WHITTIER. 


{If the slowly ripening knowledge of mankind 
shall, as we belleve it will, lay solid foundations in 
human intelligence for the faith In God sa Universal 
Mind which now has generally no more secure founda- 
tion than tradition or intuition, is it unnatural to sup- 
pose that the religious sentiment of the race will ad- 
just itself to knowledge as it has hitherto adjusted 
itself to imagination? We do not believe that the 
religious sentiment—that sentiment which blends 
the finite with the Infinite in deep spiritual repose 
and joy, and fills out the sense of fragmentary indi- 
vidual being by consclousiy relating the soul to 


` boundless Being itself—will ever perish out of human- 


ity. It has hitherto assured very crude forms. The 
religions have all perverted it, even while giving It 
expression. But the intellectual basis of Christian 
Theism, and that of purely Intuitional Theism no 
less, la slowly crumbling away, Unless the new in- 
tellectual basis of Scientific Thelam ehall be found 
indestructible, we anticipate no future for Theism at 
all. But if it shall be found indestructible indeed, 
we believe that there will still be seme free arpresston 
of the religious sentiment, and this, no matter under 
what form, whether worded or unworded, ls prayer 
in its highest sense. 


i TE Se: eae 


Tf, then, the enlargement of science shall make 
universal a higher faith in God than the world has 
yet seen, it seems probable that this purified faith 
will create its literature, Its art, its cultus. Perhaps 
music, rather than language, will be the social expres- 
sion of that deeper worship. It matters not. Any 
social expression of the religious sentimeat ls itself 
public prayer; and there can be little doubt that this 
sentiment will adapt itself to the newer and higher 
thought, not only In solitude, bat in society as well. 
The vivification of the universal intellect, which is 
the meaning of this greatening science, must tend to 
purify and elevate worship, private and public, unless 
the conception of an integral humanity ia all au idle 
dresm.—Enp.] 


THE BIBLE CHONS-EXAWINED. 


ANDERSON, Madison Co., Ind., 
February 20, 1872. 
EpiTOR INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—You may not be aware that the So- 
ciety of Spiritualists of this city recently invited Mr. 
B. F. Underwood, the Infidel lecturer, to dellver a 
course of Free Thought lectures. That gentleman 
accepted the invitation and delivered five most able 
and . At che conclusion of every 


lecture, Mr. Underwood challenged — clergyman to 
debate, but, as the sporting fraternity expresas it, 
“without ers." After several weeks silence, the 


Christian (Campbellite) Church here has responded, 
and we are in hopes, provided our Christian oppo- 
nents do not "fly the track,” that a debate will be got 
up between Mr, Underwood and some clergyman of 
that church before long. 

Mr. Underwood has authorized Dr. Hockett, of 
this city, to make the necessary arrangements, and la 
viding to take the affirmative of the following propo- 
sitions :— 

1st. The Bible is at variance with the established 
facta of Science. 

2d. The Bible contains doctrines and teachings 
that are pernicious in their paliny, 

Bd, The Bible contains contradictions, false pro- 
phecies, and historic errors. 

4th. The Old and New Testaments are largely out- 
growths of heathenism. 

5th. The Bible is a work of human origin. 

6th. The influence of the Bible, when accepted as 
a work of Divine origin and authority, ia injarious in 
ita tendency. 

The minister of the Christian church, a gentleman 
of the name of Franklin, is also Principal of the 
Normal School, and is rally considered by the 
Orthodox as the most talented of the Anderson cler- 
gymen. He is decidedly well furnished with self- 
assurance. There is also talk of the church party 
patting forward the Rev. Mr. Burgess, of C * 

hich it will be I cannot say yet. 

I have heard Mr. Franklin preach, and make the 
old stereotyped Orthodox assertione that "the Church 
of Christ had fostered the elucidations of ecience, 
rather than hindered them" Thut “science owes most 
of its advanvement to the harmonizing, ameliorating, 
civilizing doctrines of Holy Writ, and that of the 
sucans, Miller especially prts reconciled 
the fucts of geology with the truths of Genesis!" 

We congratulate ourselvea upon the prospect of 
hearing from Mr, Underwood's opponent the best 
arguments to reconcile the mysticisins of Genesis 
with Science or Reason. We regard the Mosaic 
record in the game light as the Zend Avesta, or the 
Rig-Veda or the Frithiof — 2 the writings of 
Confucius, and we do not consider that the one pe 
sesses any greater claim upon human credulity t 
the other. Aud moreover, we regard all Sweden- 
borgian text-torturing and sense-perverting interpre- 
tations as supremely ridiculons. e believe that the 
book means just what it says; and when we read of 
"waters above the firmament” and Hood. gutes In 
heaven," of the earth being created before its centre 
and of vegetation flourishing previous to the birth of 
the sun, moon or stars, of the sun ceasing its rotation 
at the command of Joshua, and of men living nine 
hundred years and riding forth into apace upon flery 
chariots, we believe that these monstrous myths are 
to be understood aw pied de la lettre, just as we undar- 
stand the Runes of the Asgard gods, Nor can any 
living creature show forth stable reasons wherefore 
we Should view the matter in any other light. B 
what right does the modern church place ao fantaati- 
cally tortuous a construction upon the words of thuse 
weird old Hebrew myths, written in the childhood of 
humanity ? 

Until Mr. C. C. Slocum came among us last fall, nof 
a copy of Tux Inpex was taken In Anderson, Now, 
through his exertiona, several outsiders besides mem- 
bers of our Society are subscribers, You may jud 
that I like Tux Inpex when I tell you that the only 
religious position I can ever occupy ia the one you 
adyoente as "Free Religion." Those Spiritualiata 
among us who are not affected by a surplus of feele 
ings, sentiments and “Impressions,” but who reason, 
appreciate and welcome Tue INDEZ. 

Asanring you that the free and noble thoughts ôr- 
pressed through your paper are doing an important 


work, 
I remain very respectfully yours, 
Jonn R. A. TAYLOR, 


Bec. Andersen Association of Spiritualists and Liber- 
alists, 
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INDEX TRACTS 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, on RePRESENTATIYE På- 
reas PROM Ene Ixnpex, containa the "Fifty Affirmations 
and „Modern Principles." Ic gives s bird's-eye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tux INDEX, and 
States tha “irrepressible confilot" between it and Chriat- 
lenity. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Origin 
of Species," «xys, In a letter to the Editor not originally fn- 
tended for publication, but «abseguently authorized to be 
usod:—"] have now read Truths for the Times,’ 
and J admire them from my inmost heart; and 1 pov? 1o 
&lmost every werd." PRICE—One hundred coples for Une 
Dollar, or & less vum et the same rate, namely, One 
Cent e copy 


No. $—Fear of the Living God, en eloquent and besu- 
tiful diaccoras by O. B. FROTHINGHAM, e 6 the 
debasing character cf the ular notions of , And pre- 
sents concep tir * sof him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
warum. PILE Single coples Five Canta; Twelve coplos 
Fifty Cents. 


No. §.—Loecture on the Bible, by the Rer. CHARLES 
VUYSEY, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of bis 
bold and outapoken heresies, is an overwhelming demona(rs- 
tion of the imperfections and errora of the Bible, both in tha 
Old and the New Testamonis. Passages snataining the ar- 
gument are copiously quoted, with references to chapler 

Aud vorse in every instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
pigh-loned treatise on the sabject cau be found In the Eng. 
Mesh len e PHICE—Singio coples Ten Cents; B 
copies rity. ents; Twolve copies One Dollar. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandiem, by F. R. ABBOT, 1% 
a complete exposure of the weakace#, costiiness, and Jn- 
etficiency of the System of Forelgn Missions. Full 
ures, Facts, and Interesting Extracts. Also, a very remark- 
able article by & Sinmese Buddhist is mpdeaded, E. 
an account of a spicy, conversation between himreſf and a 
. PRICE Single copies l'en Cents; Bir copies 
Fifty Cenis; Twelve copias One Dollar. 


‘Ho. B. — God in the Constitution :" Wonld tt be 
right to incorporate Religions mas into 
the United States Constitution? By Kev, ARTHUR 
B. BRADYORD, A very clear, pointed, and able argument 
egaine, the Proposed Theologica Amendment tothe United 
Slates D ought to be circulated A 
out the country, PRICE—Stngle Coples Ten Centa; Six 
Ceples Fifty Cents; Twelve Coples One Dollar, 


No. G. The Sabbati, by PARKER PILLSBURY, ls a 
scathing deovuciation of Sabhatarian saperetition, Mew 
Saim m, PRICE —Single coplea Ten Coats; Twelve copies 

ie ar. 


No. 7.—**Compu Kduceatlon, 
maintains the right of ev: child to be edncated, and the 
duty of the State Lo eneure [t an education. PRICE—Sia- 
glecopies Five Centa; Twelve copies Fifty Centa. 


Wo.8.—The Present Hienven, by O, B. FROTHING- 
HAM, je à slugalarly felicitous trvatment of à eubloct that 
Interests overyb»dy. PRICE —Binygle copies Five Conte; 
Twelve coples Fifty Conta. 


No. 9—T he Christian Amendment, by P. E. ABBOT, 
contains In full the Call for tbe Cincinnati Convention ol 
the “National Rofurm Association," which proposes to in- 
terpolate tbe Bvangalical Christian Creed tn the U. S. Con- 
stitution,--the lat of its moat prominent supporters,—and 
2 peti of PA EI 82 — ate charac- 

of the movement. K—Single Co ve Cents; 
"Twelve Cuples, Fifty Conta. * dr 


Al», The Bibte Argument Against Woman 
Stated and Answered from x Bible Mtand- 
Et ref abs ilo Sing copie Na Contes 
D ica. ingle co H 
Twelve copies Uno Dollar. ee ee 


Address, 


F. R. ABBOT, 


THE INDEX, 
90 Bt, Clair Street, Torzpo, Omio. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 


"Ht is intended as a vehicle for snch tranalations, com- 
xmentarles, and original articles, aa will best promote the 
Interested, SpeculativerPhilocophy in all ite departments. 


Terms of Subscription. 
"Two foliara volume; efogla number, 50 è 
Vols, 1. and HI., bound In ona volume ta à wil! be 


' sont pos id by mal! for $5. 
Vol. nr vor V., and Vol. V. in muslin, $3.00 each. 


WT All subscriptions (within th 
ive nee ra Kaltes, n the United States) should 


WM, T. HARRIS, 


110—161e0w. Bor 2995, Sr, Louw, Mo. 


e HS HADIOAL Is published monthly at 88.00 s year. 
Adárces S. H. MORSE, 35 Dromhell y 
EF Send 80 cents fora Specimen Number. PR Per 


4 BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 


era CLERGY A SOURCE OF DANGER 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC.” Bold 1 


‘only! EW” Agents Wanted / 
Addrese W. F. JAMIESON, 
117—190, 10 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, In 


‘A GENTS WANTED for "JESUS." Cha . 
A Deoms, D.D, Hie Divinity ostablished an Nenn 


routed, The moat ular and raplidly-seliiag religious 
work ever iusued. n For Circul add „ B. 
LING CO, N. I., Cincinnati, Chicago rons 0, B PUB 


VIF Tho series of "INDEX TRACTS” (No, 1 to No. 10) will 
bo sent gon id om receipt of sixty cents. Thess . —— 
‘Truths for Times" (of which Mr. Charles Darwin, au- 
thor of “The Origin of Species,” says;—"l have now read 
‘Truths for the Timon,’ and T admtre (hem from my inmost 
agres to almost every word); “Lecture on the 


Tadford; The Sabbath," hy 7 wT 
ent Heaven," by Bev. C. BJ Parker Pillsbury; "Tbe Pree 


Amendment" by F. k. Abbot. ‘his series contains 
aggregate over two hundred A paces of closely printed read! — 
Dow. Address THE INDEX, 90 St. Clalr atrest, Toledo, 


THEBE INDEX. 
NEW TRACTS, 


Intended to Teach Religion without Superstition 


(FIRST SERIES, NO. 1 TO 20.) 


Second Series, Just Published— 


$1. Panaticiom t how displayed by well-mesanin le 
in thelr judgment and activa respecting rel in 
22. Let your Faith honor God, not calumnlate 


Him: reject all testimony thar speaks LI ot God. 
, Wh rote It? a proper and needful inquiry when 
s» an enruasoouble cli Seared on the ground that At 
weinen.” 
24. Periodical Prayer; ask when you want to ask; 
thank when you want (o thank; be honest in prayer. 
25. Mear tbo oiher Side: seck an intelligent faith, lo- 


stead of blindly following ignorance and prejudice, 
20. Man’s Duty God! à 


ve al! things do not neg- 
leet it; but take care, too, not to be misjed in regard 
to JI. 

Penny-wise, Pound-foollsh : to claim divine In- 
~*~ *p AR for unworthy Imputation on the divine char- 

ter. 

28. A" Touchstone for false Teachers: God certain 
E13 reason and con«clen"e to be our guides, 


29. ce and Love ts. Mercy 1 God a actual meth- 
od better than the supposed “plan of salvation." 
80. ared to Die: au unveiling of some clerical 


false pretences. 

81. "Even as Othere:? showing s point of resemblance 
between the “evangelicals” and (bone bellevers whom 
they sligmatize a» unbelievers." 

32. Do fien need Salvation? a look towards God di- 
rectly, not through the dark-etained church-windows. 

33. Unchamgesble: will God ever refuse to welcome 
tbe pling and returning sinuer? 

Lost Annen men sometimes lose thelr children; 

did Gud ever lose, can he lose, Ais children? 

85. Times and Seasons: two false nouoos considered; 
one abont Friday, oue about Sunday. 

80. Do they really believe It! caves where Orthodoxy 

follows tradition In opposition ʻo Scripture. 

397. The Boston Hevival) and its Leader: motd- 
ods « operation of Rev. A. B. Baris, professional re- 
vivallet. 

38. He Hejecta the Bible: a false charge refuted, and 
the opposing truth clearly shown. 


W^ EITHER SERIES, 80 CENTS; BOTH 80 CENTS. 


Address CHAS, K, WHIPPLE 
[69-tf.] 19 Pinckney 8t., Boston. 


St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- 
ledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS! 


HE Toledo, Wabash & Western Rallway Co., having recent- 
ly extended fts line of Railway to the City of Saint Louis, 
will commeuce running all ite rogular pense r trains 
through to that city on snd after the 14th of „1871. 
The day train» wil 8 with new and elegant pas- 
r coaches, and al! night traine with the much celebrated 

and popalar Pullman Palace Bloeping Coaches. 


Special Thro’ Pacte 
Papiam roep. 
Leave Toledo 110 4. K. 11:15 p. u. 
Ar. Ft. Wayne. . 8:00 P. K. 8:20 4. M. 
N 5 72 " 8:90 LI 
1560 * 
4:10 P, u. 
:25 
10:45 “ 
7:15 ^" 


Traine arrive from the West at 2:15 A. x., 8:40 r. x., and 5:00 


v. u. 
GEO, H. BURROWS, 
Gan'l Superintendent. 


JOHN U, PARSONS, 


Gen Ticket Agent. or] 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
1872. 


N and after 8u 
will leave Toledo 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO, 
8:06 A. M. Atlantic Express Bast, dally, arrives at Cleveland 


at 77 A. M. 

6:50 A. M. Express will stop at Elmo Frem 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwal Towasend, Wakeman? 
Obertin, Elyria and Borea, arrives at Cleveland at 10 8% A. M. 


10:55 A, Cinelonat! Express, stoppi tall 
reaches Glovaland at 3:45 P. ML. Prine at all stations, 


6:20 P. M. Special N. Y. Express, will stop at Fremonr 
Clyde, Monroevilie, Norwalk and Kl arri } 
30:15 P. M. Sleeping cars to Salle anz Rochester. even 


TRAINS ARRIVE, 
10:40 and 10:55 A. M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P. M. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
‘TRAINS DEPART, 


MAIN LINE-—8:18 A. M., Mall; 11:15 A, M. Spocia) Chicago 
Express; 6:45 P. M., Coldwater ‘Accommodation: 4:00 P. rM 


Bu Express. . 
E—11:06 A. M., Accommodation; 11:30 P. M. Pacl- 


„Jan. 14th, 1879, Passenger Traine 
ly (Sundays excepted) aa follows 


K LI 


ETRO P600. 1:30 A. M. 
:00, 112 - M., 5:99 and B: . M. 
JACKSON —11:15 A. M. and 8:00 AUN 3 
KALAMAZOO AND GRAND RAPLIDS—11:15 A. M., and 
B: P. M. 
TRAINS ARKIVE, 
MAIN LTNE—6:3 and 10:35 A, M. and 5:40 & 6:0 P. M, 
AIR LIN£—3:N) A. M., and 5:55 E Mo s ve 
DETROIT—10:40 nud 12:01 A. M., and 6:08 aud 9:00 P. M. 
JACKSUN—10:35 A. M. and 5:5! P. M. 
COLDWATER AOCOMMODATION—10:85 A. M. 


OH AS. F. HATCH, Gon’l Sapt., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


B. H. WARING, Ticket Agenr, Toledo, O. man 


| 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 At. Clair Stroot, TOLEDO, O., and 33 Vessy 
Streot, NEW YOitK CITY, han been organized with a Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Preeand Rational Religion. 


It le the object of THE INDEX to give pablic utterance te 
the boldest, most cultivated and beet matured thought of the 
age on all religious questions, THE INDEX in edited by 
FRANCIB B. ABBOT, with the following let of Editorial 
Contributors: 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINBON, of Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford, Maas. 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mase. 

J. VILA BLAKK, of Boston, Mess, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Haverhill, Mase. 

Mas, E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England. 

Prof. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Bristol, England. 

Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, England. 

Every Liberal shonid aubscribe for THE INDEX, as the 
best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism. 

Every Christian minister and every thinking chureb-mom- 
bar should subscribe for It. a4 the clearest, most candid and 
most scholarly expositor of the differences between Pree 
Thought and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best means 
of becomlag well Informed of the arguments which be Choreh 
will have to moet in the future, 

Almost every namber contains s discourse or leading article 
which alone is worth the price of one year's subscription, 

Send $3.00 for one year, or 50 cents for three monihs oa 
trial. 


Address THE INDEX, 


Drawer $3, Toledo, Otio. 


NEW BOOKS BY MAIL! 


HENRY S. STEBBINS, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Ww" send the following NEW BOOKS by mall on re 
cefpt of the publisher's pricq: 


"LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION," by Max 


E 


“RADICAL PROBLEMS,” by Dr C. A. Hartol. 64.00 
“THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH," by Loul» Figaler,...$1.78 
"THE DEBATABLE LAND,” by Robt. Dale Owen 
“SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS," (Second j^ 


Thon), by Froudo......... . . . . . . . . . .. .. ses lib 
“THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST’—An Examination of Lið- 
don'e Bampton Lectures. e ritenere A. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


ITS GOD, ITS BIBLE, INCARNATION, REGENERATION, 
IMMORTALITY, PR@VIDENCE, MORAL IN- 
SPIRATIONS, AND LAWS. 


TE first two of these Essays will appear in The Bað- 
teal for Aran. " 


M. D. Conway coptribnies to the samo number— 
“The TN Problom and Task,” 
aod Jonn W, Cuavwice— 
“A BTUDY OF VOLTAIRE." 


This scriee of Essays by Mr. PROTHINGHAM are among 
the best of ble writings, and furnish à very aportat fea- 
ture In The Radical the present year, sketching sa the; 
2 in the ablest manner the oatilnes of the New R 

religion. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 
$32 Year; Singls Copies, 8O Canta. 


ES” Address THE BADICAL, 
110: 35 Bromfeld St., Boston, Maas. 


aus UNMASKED; or, THOMAS PAINE the 
author of the “Zellers of Junius” and the Declaration 
Of Independence.” A DEMUNSTRATION. Royal 16mo. pp- 


.  Prico, $1.50. Sent post-paid un receipt of price, 
Addrese meee JOHN GRA & CO., 
lid ain“ P. O. Box 689, Washington, D. C. 


Back Numbers of the Index! 


T le no longer possible to furnish a complete file of TH’ 
I INDEX | e the beginning, whether Denta or unbound. 
Hut we have on band a large number of single copies, some 
of them coutnining the moet valwable articics hitherto pub- 
Mehod. These will be mailed Lo any addrees At 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A DOZEN! 


Persone ordering copies of any particular date wil] be su 

piled, if possible. Ji ie hoped that friends Interested fn 
ihe Free Hellglaus movement will send in thelr orders at 
once, a» much good can bo dome tn this way at amall cost. 


ES Address THE INDEX, 
Toledo, Obio 


Che Inder. 


Two Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


VoLvME 3. 


TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORK, MARCH 30, 1872. 


~ Single Copies Five Cents. 


Wuotre No. 118. 


The iudex. 


ita leading featurce, and oferea an opportunity for diascnesiona 
en this subject which find no fitring place In other papers. 


N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX. editorial or other- 
wise, is responelbla for anything published In lis columns ex- 
cept for his or her own individua! contributions. Editors! 
«ontributiona will in every case be distinguished by the name 
or initials of the writer . 


Fnascrm BLLNGWOOD ABROT, . š 
Oran Brooxs EFaormrwosaw, Tnowas Warrwonrn 
Hooton, WILLIAM A Ww, KicHAnD P. 


P.H.BaATESON, = - Business Agent. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress In the TM 1878, by 
Tae iwpzx Association, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 

Editore of newepapers and periodicals sre anihorixed to 
Akkus these Lectures in whole or In part, provided they give 
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The subject to which 1 invite your attention in 
thia lecture is the Positive Nature of Religious Ra- 
tlonalism. My desire is so to open and analyze what 
is called the rationalistic, or radical, spirit of the agu, 
as to show that it has positive coutents and sims, It 
is a common charge that Rationaliam ia merely a sys- 
tem of negations; I shall try to show that it has the 
elements of actual fulth, A common charge is that 
it is only critical and destructive; I shall try to show 
that it is also constructive. A common charge is 
that it is nothing but alry speculation; I shall try to 
show that it is practical and bumane. A common 
charge is that it ia empty and cold,—a vacuum in 
which no spiritual or even genuine human life can be 
sustained. I shall try to show that it presents the 
constituent parte of a comprehensive and satisfying 
belief,—that it is no vacuum, but is filled with the 
mental and moral atmosphere which sustains the 
most distinctive and the most vital and hopeful fea- 
tures of modern civilization. 

Thal we may have a clear understanding with each 
other nt the outset, it is well to begin with defini- 
tions, Let me say, then, to prevent any possible 
misapprehension, that I use the word Porilire in ita 
simple primary meaning, a4 opposed to negative, and 
not with reference to the system of philosophy 
known as Positiviam. The word Rationis, too, 
has had n technical use among theologians to denote 
that method of interpreting the Bible which, while 
holiling essentially to its authenticity and authority, 
explains the miraculous element out of it and mukes 
the narrative credible to the modern mind by read- 
ing modern ideas into the old text, So the German 
Paulus, accepting the accounts of miracles in the 
New Testament as worthy of credit, attempted to ex. 

lin them by natur! causes. So the old-school 
uituriaus, assuming that Jesus conld not believe 
* that epilepsy was cansed by possession by demons, 
explained his language on this poiut by putting into 
it what the lext gives no intimation of, namely, the 


intention to adapt his thouglit for à moral purpose to 
the popular beliefs of the time, though not himself 
accepting them, This kind of exegesis is called ra- 
tionalizing the Scriptures, nnd has sometimes been 
dignified more than it deserves with tlie name Ra- 
tionali»m. For those who go to the Bible to get nu- 
thority for their religious beliefs, it is n very con- 
venient mode of interpretation, since they huve only 
to read into the texts what they already believe, 
when, lo, they have the desired authority with which 
lo confound their antagonists. Tt is a method, there- 
fore, much resorted to by individual readers, writers, 
and sects, though asa recognized exegetical system 
Jt is passing out of favor among scholars. Of course 
in my use of the word Ratiowtism in this lecture I 
have no reference to this narrow technical applica- 
tion of the word, except as it ia one of the straws 
which show the direction in which tho Protestant 
wind of free inquiry lina been blowing. But Ration- 
aliam ig a word of much larger compass. Even ret- 
ting aside its meaning in philosophy, it has in the 
field of theology a much broader significance than 
this questionable mode of scriptural interpretation, 
Real Rationalism does not now read and interpret 
Scripture in that wayi nor does It find all the ques- 
tions that concern religion presented or solved in the 
Bible, It has made for itself a much larger domain. 
The Rationalism of which I am to speak may be de- 
fined as the free application of renwon, enlightened by all 
ponsible helps of investigation and culture, to all religi- 
oux problema whether of belief or of practice. 

To be ready to trust free inquiry in the field of the 
thost sacred doctrines, traditions, and institutions, to 
be willing to follow investigation as it lmces back 
the moat pious beliefa to their ultimate origin wher- 
ever it may be, to give reason, operating through ita 
two faculties of observation and reflection, full lib- 
erty to go whither it will unrestrained save by its 
own Inws,—this is the primary principle, the starting- 

int, of ratinnalistic, or radical, thought. Rational- 
iem in this its broad modern phase is, in tact, the di- 
rect and legitimate result of the original Protestant 
principle of the right ef private Judgment. It is the 
new shape of the old protest against the claims of ex- 
ternal anthority and in favor of the independence of 
the individual soul, This fall complete assertion of 
the rights of reason in the province of Religion, which 
Is made by modern Rationalism, is the logical out- 

wth of the seed that was planted by Luther and 
uss and Wickliffe.—or rather of sced which, before 
them, was inherent in the Teutonic blood. 

Mr. Lecky, in the Introduction to his excellent 
book on The Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Ra- 
tlonalisin In Europe," says that he understands by 
this spirit, "not any class of definite doctrines or 
eriticiains, bat rather à certain cast of thought, or 
bias of reasoning, which has during the laat three 
centuries gained a marked ascendency in Europe." 
He further describes the nature of this spirit as fol- 
lowa: "It leads men on all oceasions to eubordinate 
dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason and of 
conscience, and, as n necessnry consequence, greatly 
to restrict its influence. upon life. It predisposes 
men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phenomena 
to natural rather than miraculous canaes ; in theology, 
to esteem succceding systems the expressions of the 
wants and aspirations of that religious sentiment 
which ia planted in all men; and, in ethics, to regard 
as duties only those which consclence reveals to be 
such." This passage describes very well the nature 
and progress of Rationalism in general since the 
epoch of the Protestant Reformation; and the same 
apirit working specifically in the province of religion 
gives us the religious Rationalism of this er&,—which, 
for the anke of brevity, we may in this essay call 
simply Rationalism, In regard to Mr. Lecky's state- 
ment two points are worthy of note: first, that Ra- 
tlonalism, as he truly saya, is not a system of "doc- 
trines,” but rather n certain mode of thought or tend- 
ency of reasoning: that it represents principles, not 
dogmas—principles from which definite conclusiona 
of thonght may be logically deduced, bnt no theo- 
logical doctrines for serving an ecclesiastical purpose ; 
second. that the rationlistic spirit which he traces 
as if working its way unconsciously, impelled by au 
inherent but hidden bias of free thought, through the 
intricacies of theological and socinl beliefs in Europe 
during the last three hundred years, has now come 
to a much elenrer conseionsness of ita own character 
and aims. Mlern Wationalism is the same spirit, 
but grown out ef youth to self-reliant manhood. 
Hitherto it has rather been ander the leading-strings 
of an ill-unilerstood instinctive tendency or impulse ; 
now it is of age, conscious of Ita strength, conscious 
of ita goal, able to choose its path an develop the 
positive contents of its nature. If hitherto it seema 


to huye been mainly inquisitive, critical, destructive, 


this period is now nearly past, and the period for cou- 
struction, for synthesis, is at band. 

And that Rationalism ja positive in its character, 
that it Is not simply negation and destruction, that it 
affirms no less than it denies, that It believes ss well 
as doubts, that it builds more than it destroys, may 
be shown (rst and generally by the fuct of its kinship 
to modern science. 


Rationalism and modern science have one ences- 
uy, They are children of the same parentage. For 
What is natural science but the product of the free 
application of reason—of reason in ita two-fold cha- 
racter of observation and reflectinn—to the various 
phenomens of the material world? The scientific 
spirit of the age is . the spirit of free 
reason applying itself to discover the laws of relation 
among the various substances, phases, and forces of 
physical nature. There was no natural science 
worthy of the name uutil reason was emancipated 
from bondage to dogmatism and oon. hen 
the ecclesiastical power could interfere with processes 
of acientific induction by throwing their authors into 
dungeons, when it would not hesitate to tamper with 
and manipulate the reports of telescopes and micro- 
scopes to suit its own puroa, there could be no 
such thing as science, Natural science came when 
reason obtained its franchise. It is the child of free 
thought. And Rationnlism io religion is also the 
child of free thought. It is the same spirit of free 
renson that inspires physical science, only applying 
itself to another class of phenomena The phenom- 
eua of which physical science takes note are the facts 
of material nature, The phenomena with which re- 
ligious Rationalism deals are the facts presented in 
the religious history and experience of mankind. 
But in both cases it is the samo reason, having pre- 
cisely the same source aud the same altributes, work- 
ing with the same faculties, using the same methods, 
and aiming at the same SA PATERE the discov- 
ery of the actual rag and relations of things; only 
it la reason taking different directions for its inquiry 
and Work upon diferent kinds of phenomena. 
Now why should we fesr resson in one direction 
more tban in the otber? Why should we suppose it 
to be any more negative and destructive when work- 
ing upon one class of phenomena than upon soother 
class?” The probability certainly ia that it will man- 
ifest the same character upoo both fields. In truth, 
Rationalism and untural science sre but two phases 
of one and the same thing. Rationalism is the appli- 
cation of the scientific method to the problems of re- 
ligion. Natural science is the result of the applica- 
tion of the principles of rationalism to the problems 
of the material universe. Both are Auman remon at 
work on the facts of existence, And if reason be 
positive and constructive in the field of natural acience, 
why should we not believe that it will be equally so, 
when left equally free, in the province uf religion? 

But at thia point it may be suggested that modern 
ecience is itself destructive—that it is just this which 
the E» body of theologians and of religious believ- 
ers fear. They are afraid of the destructive tenden- 
cies of Rationalism because it is Uw scientific spirit arud 

applied to problems of religion. Science, in 
whatever shape it come, they fee] to be their great 
enemy. Since it undermined the book of Genesis 
and overturned their theory of the construction of 
the world, how can they trust it anywhere in the do- 
maln of their religious faith? But this objection 
compounds two things that must here be kept apart. 
It is doubtless true that natural science, as it pushes 
out ita inquiries, is dislodging many venerable theo- 
logical bellefs from their bases and disturbing man, 
pious associations ; it is not tender of our ereeda an 
traditions; it has little respect for the geology or as- 
tronomy or physiology of Sacred Books; it does not 
accept their ethnology or history without examina- 
tion; it has not the habit of asking us what of our 
theories with regard ta the creation and existence of 
man on this planet we would like to preserve; on 
the contrary, it uns rather a rough way of thrusting 
its facts tuto our fuces and then leaving us to get 
along with our theories as best we can, though they 
ma; left without any visible means of support. 
All this ls to be adunitted, But it does not bear on 
the present point. The point now is, not whether 
science Is not indirectly destructive of theological be- 
lief by establishing conclusions in its own field in- 
consistent with those beliefs, but what is the charac- 
ter of natural science in its own province? Is it 
mere negation, blank scepticism, airy speculation and 
unbelief, crashing iconoclasm and destruction there? 
Of course no inwiligent person will assert that. If 
there Is anything that is positive, affirmative, con- 
structive, In this present era, it is Admitted to be na- 
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tora! science, The progress of natural acience is the 
boast of ourera, Do we boast of it for what it has 
destroyed, for what it denies, for what it disproves 
and disbelioves? No; rather for what it proves, for 
what it affirms, for what it knows, Of course in its 
ogress it has pushed aside error, it hay removed 
oranes, it las destroyed many s auperstitious no- 
tion, it has fought some long-established habits of 
thinking and diving until they have gone down and 
been forgotten, buried under the fresh growth of 
some better conviction and method. If this is to be 
negative nnd destructive, then natural science ts guilty 
of the charge; for all these things it has necessarily 
done as it has proceeded in its positive work of dis- 
covering and gencralizing the lawa of natare. But it 
is not any of these things that we have primarily in 
mind, when we think of the progress and achieve- 
ments of science and aro proud of its power, It is its 
positive achiovernents that we count. It is of its re- 
cord of lawa discovered, of principles established. of 
forces whose habits are so learned that they are made 
to serve human needs, that we boaat. fence is 
knowledge, not negation. If it did not furnish posi- 
tive knowledge, it would be nothing. Natural science 
consists, in fact, of many vast aystems of knowledge. 
Look at the magnificent structures of the single 
sclences—Geology, Chemisiry, Astronomy, Zoology, 
Anthropology, Mechanics, Dynamica, and the rest— 
any one of them, to be thoroughly pursued, affording 
room for a life-time of satisfying labor. Are these 
built of nogutians? Or that glimpse which sclence 
ia giving ua of a science of all the sciences,—of a 
unity of nll forces In one evolving Energy, primal and 
eternal, whose orderly procession Into finite forms of 
existence and power is oreation,—is that mere nega- 
tion? What, indeed, as a though, ia more grandly 
constructive? b 


And not only does natural science bring us these 
marvellonsly built structures of knowledge in regard 
to the ways of the material universe, but it shows its 
constructive power in matters that nre only indirectly 
connected with its special domain. We might almost 
gay that natural science ia the architect of mod- 
ern civilization, It is certainly among the most 
dominant of the active elements in modern thought 
and life, Upon the kuowledge of nature which it 
furnishes are based those splendid inventions and en- 
terprises tha* mark with specia! distinction the age 
in which we live, and vive man a power over nature 
auch as was never dreamed of in the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the world. Tho genius of science now pene- 
trates into the inmost recesses of nature, discovers 
her most secret trenaures, tracks out her aabtile ener- 

jes, follows down her aim to ita goal, and learns 
uat where in her processes the human intelligence 
and will ean advantageously make connection with 
her resources and forces, so sa to wield them for the 
increase of human power and the benefit of human 
life. Is such knowledge ns this negation and destruc- 
tion? Look into the life of modern society where 
we will, and we cannot fail to see how largely it is 
shnped and moulded by natural scleuce, Many per- 
aona complain, indeed, that natural science is becam- 
ing too imperious. Its share in determining modern 
civilization is so great they fear it is to becoine aban- 
lutely sovereign, It is pushing literature and philos- 
ophy from their places in tbe seats of learning, It 
entices young men away from the study of the class- 
ics to chemistry and engineering. It looks down 
with a little too much nir of superiority upon the old 
professions which deal more with mental and moral 
phenomena. It commands the services of a large 
proportion of the finest intellect of the age. It Inys 
the trick nnd furnishes the motive power by which 
materin} enterprise is moving to girdle the globe and 
to dmw the nations into s common civilization and 
to bind them together by common interests. In the 
presence of auch facts no one, certainly, will deny 
that natural science, In its domain and in respect to 
social civilization in general, is affirmstive and con- 
structive; that reason freely applying ilself to the 
er of material nature, ap far from working 
n the spirit of purely speculative criticism and denial 
and to merely negutive results, is most emphatically 
a builder, furnishing the materinla that are most re- 
lied upon in the structure of modern socie! y, 


Such, then, are the resulta of applyiog the princi- 
ples of Rationalism to the study of the physical uni- 
verse. Now I ask, why should not reason be trusted 
asa positive, constructive agency when it exercises 
itaelf with the sume freedom in studying the pheno- 
mena of religious history’ What grounds bave we 
for supposing that it changes its nature when it 
changes the field of ita inquiry’ Reason in its es- 
sence, of course, is everywhere and always the samo. 
And the principles of ita application in reapect to the 
two classes of phenomena we are now considering 
are the same. Reason in religion and reason in the 
domain of physical science are, ns already said, but 
two phases, two forms of manifestation, of one and 
the same thing. Rationalism is a word which in its 
general meaning covers both phases. It may be 
justly claimed, then, that on a priori grounds Free 

n may be expected to be as positively construc: 
tive ju the domain of religion ns it has proved itself 
to be in the domain of material nature. If there be 
any difference in result, it must arise from difference 
in the phenomena towards which inquiry is directed, 
If the phenomena of religious history represent no 
realities, if the facta apparently exhibited prove tu be 
no facts, but vnnish at the first touch of investiga- 
tion, then Indeed the agency of reason in religion 
will be little else than critical and destructive. But 
if religious history offers any facis, any real pheno- 
menn, for the Investigation of reason, no matter how 
much their charscter and relations to one anotber 
may have been hitherto misconcelved, then, though 


the investigation in one aspect will necessarily be 
destructive, in another and larger sense it will be 
constructive. But this point—the nature of the phe- 
nomena presented by religion—we will consider by 
and by. Thus far in our discussion, considering sim- 
ply the principles of Rationalism, wa see that, w hether 
applied to religion or to material nature, tbey have 
the same positive character and cover the same 
ground, And the result of thia stage of the discus- 
sion may be summed up thus: As the human reason 
freely working, through ita two faculties of observa- 
tion and reflection, upon the phenomena of material 
nature gives ua physical acience fur its product, so 
the same reason working freely with the various 
mental and moral phenomena presented in the reli- 
gious history of mankind, may be expected ulti- 
mately to give us for a product religious acience. 

And now let us note two important points which 
emerge from this comparison and which more &peci- 
fically define the character of religious Rationalism. 
Just as in natural science two termini are assumed 
to begin with, namely, the existence of the human 
intelligence as the agent and the facts of the universe 
as the object of thought, so religious Rationalism be- 

ins with two facts. the fact of human reason and the 

t of religion. And in the assumption of these two 
facts is involved another—wbich is, however, but a 
different form of 1 the same assumption 
namely, the acceptance of human intelligence, both 
in its reasoning and observing faculty, as trustworthy. 
So much of assumption there must be, or there could 
be no rational thought in any direction, no science of 
any kind. Man could have no intelligent life, were he 
not compelled by the very conditions of his exist- 
ence to accept the trustworthiness of his intelligence. 
In other words, he must needa receive the reports 
which come to his consciousness through his senses 
and faculty of observation from the outward universe 
as representing actunl facta in the universe,—as de- 
cluring at least that there ia an outward universe,— 
and he must needs accept also the rational deduc- 
tions of his own thought aa credible testimony to the 
truth of things. If he does not accept, and in ordi- 
nary affairs act upon, the trustworthiness of his own 
aenses and reason, he ia irrational, insane. This, of 
course, is not to say that the testimony of reason or 
of the senses is accepled as infallible. Human con- 
acionsness, while receiving the testimony of ita facul- 
ties as worthy of credit, is very well aware that they 
are liable to mistakes and delusions. It has learned 
this fact also by the testimony of the faculties them- 
selves; and itself furnishes the faculty for testing 
and correcting its own errors. And this latter fact, 
that human intelligence carries in itself and con- 
stantly exerciaes the power of detecting and remedy- 
ing ite own mistakes, ia a strong and beautiful proof, 
if proof were needed, that in trusting ita own vers- 
city the human consciousness is not the victim of de- 
lusion. In any event it must so trust,—not as If the 
witness were infallible, but as if 1t were straightfor- 
ward and honest; as if human intelligence were no 
mere scenic phantasmagoría for illusions to play 
through, but a living organism, adhering by inherent 
law of gravitation to truth, and representing, so far 
as it worka correctly, the actual realities and rela- 
tions of things. 

Rationalism proceeds, then, like natural aclence, on 
this principle of trusting the veracity of human na- 
ture; and thia trust branches into two parta. It ac- 
cepts human resson on the one band, and it accepts 
on the other hand the historical fact of religion. It 
is the office and aim of Rationalism to bring these 
two facts into normal and harmonious relations with 
each other. A word as to each. 


First, Rationalism trusta human reason. It begins 
with that. This is its positive starting-point. 1t ne- 
copia the fact of thought just as it accepta the fact of 
existence. And if it accept thought, it must accept 
the Lus of thought,—it must accept the power of in- 
duction and deduction, of analysis, of generalization, 
—in short, the power of reasoning. It says—as men 
trust to reason, or mean to do so, in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, believing it to be a safe guide and their 
destined guide, &o must it be safe for them to follow 
it, and meant that they should follow it, in the high- 
est subjects and interests that concern bumanity. It 
says also that, as reason has given to human history 
ita distinguishing glory and equipped the human race 
for its great career, so it may 2 trusted with the 
choicest and most revered treasures which that ca- 
reer has gathered and history holda in store. Out of 
the human mind, developing amidst and by means of 
the outward conditions of existence whatever these 
have been, have been produced all the great facts of 
thia bistory and career. From it bave come the suc- 
cessive phases of civilization, the pbilosophies, litera- 
tures, arts, sciences, governments, industrial inven- 
tions and enterprises, and—it is no begging of the 
question to say at this point—all the vast systems of 
religions also which have filled so great a place in 
the history of mankind. Even if a supernatural rev- 
elation be claimed, that too must have come through 
the human mind and submitted itself to the teat of 
acceptance there. Nothing in human history baw 
escaped that contact. No fact or institution or belief 
can be named that has not received something from 
that abaping power. The human mind, through its 
various faculties of reason, emotion, sentiment, spir- 
ation, bas been the chief builder of history, In it 
has been the prime motive and constant centnil agency 
of advancing civilization. And civilization, history, 
offers no fact which buman thought by ita laws may 
not be safely trusted to test, Thoughtin its easence 
is constructive. It will destroy no truth; it will 
destroy nothing that has in ilself the elements of re- 
— and permanence. Surely, Rationalism is safe 

positive when it trusts the laws of human 


thought—of that human thought which dredges the 
seas, and tracks the ethers, and searches all the 
spaces between for its materials, and then tells ns 
bow a world was mnde, By that token it proves ite 
kinship to Lhe creative power that evolved the world, 


We certainly need not fear, if we leave all phenom- 
ena freely open to its careful search. It is searching 
not for error, but for truth; and it carries in its bo- 
som the teat of truth. 

Becondly, Rationalism accepts the historical fact of 
religion. It trusts the veracity of history in testify- 
ing lo this fact,—not as to all the details of the fact, 
bnt na to the fact itself and its general features. Even 
though oue be prepared to assert that religion is alle 
auperstition and delusion and must eventually pasa 
away, he must nevertheless admit that religion has 
existed and does exist as a fact,—that there are cer- 
taln phenomena in the history of mankind that have 
been called by that name. He must also admit that 
these phenomena have filled a very large space in 
history: that what Is called religion has been one of 
the mightiest powers in human affairs, that It has 
made and unmade states, moved individuals and com- 
munlties to some of the greatest actions recorded of 
mankind, and shown Itself every where, in barbarous 
as in civilized life, one of the most vital elements of 
human thought and conduct, And this fact of the 
existence of religion, with all ita authenticated his- 
torical movements, beliefs, expericnces, presenta the 
phenomena which Rationalism accepla for invealien- 
tion. These phenomens are the field of religious Ra- 
Uanalism, just as the phenomena of materi! nature 
are the field of natural eclence. Nor can these phe- 
nomena be lightly passed by as of little account, Let 
them be a delusion, Still, it were worth while for 
reason to atudy a delusion that has awayed the ac- 
tions of milliona of human beings in every ae. But, 
in reality, the phenomena are most rich and varied in 
themselves. They include the religious history of 
all nations and races; the sacred books of all relig- 
iona; the theological belicts, traditions, ceremoniala 
of every people; the development of religious ideas 
from the most primitive epocha of savage life to the 
most enlightened religious thought of the present 
age; the origin and growth of specific religions, and 
the personal history of their founders and prophets; 
the power of ecclesiasticism ; the formation of secta; 
the different practices and institutions of worshin; 
the various shapes, phases, dogmas Into which the 
religious sentiment has been projected ; the nature of 
the religions sentiment itself and the source of its 
power both in the character of à people and in indi- 
vidual life. All these belong to the phenomena pre. 
sented in the simple fact of the historical existence of 
religion. And not these alone, but also features of 
more personal and psychological interest: as the 
prayers and vows of saints, the morbid consecration 
of the ascetic, the ecatatic communion of the mystic, 
the rapturous confessions of a man like Augualine, 
the serene picty of a Fénélon or a Channing. the re- 
vere, grim faitl of a Calvin and the Jovous, grateful 
faith of a Theodore Parker, the claims of transcen- 
dentalist and of traditionalist, the “Inner Light" of 
the Quakers, the visions of Swedenborg or of Jack- 
son Davis, Father Taylor's shout of delight in camp- 
meeting revivals, and Dale Owen's testimony to 
“spirit-foolfalls” from another world,—these, too, are 
8 part of the great mass of phenomena which religion 
presenta to the investigation of reason. Nat that every 
thing presented is to be accepted as fact; the testi. 
mony ia doubtless to be sifted; investigation is ta be 
thoroughly applied to every alleged phenomenon to 
ascertain if it be actually what jt purports tp be. But 
even a belief that is proved to be erronenus, provided 
it be sincere, is a legitimate part of the phenomena 
Every thing, whether belief or ceremony, that has 
bad an actual existence in religious history mikes a 
part of the subject matter of the rationnlistic student 
of religion, And to thia vast field of phenomena, 
stretching through all nations and races around the 
ve and back through all the ages, Rationaliem 

rings the sincere purpose of impartial and adequate 
research and the determination to do exact justice 10 
every form of belief and every expression nf adoration, 
and to find the reality corresponding to and underly- 
ing the outward facts. With what correciness cm 
such an attitude as this be chamcterized as merely 
critical and destructive? When the student tuns at- 
tempts to find the normal and harmonions relation 
between human intelligence and the facts of the re- 
ligious history of mankind, he is no iconoclast, but is 
helping rather to Jay the foundations of belief 30 
eolidly that they can neither be overthrown by the 
advance of science nor shaken by the downfull of sec- 
tarian faith. 


We have now examined the fundamental princi- 
ples of Rationalism; and we must agree, I think, that 
they scem to be very positive and constructive. But 
we mnst look also into the practical operation of these 
E in order to make our statement complete. 

tthese principles at work,—what is the product? 
Is that negative or positive? This is the question we 
now turn to consider. What are the actual resulis of 
Rationalism ? S 

We might naturally Stippose that, since the princi- 

are positive, the results as à whole would be pos- 
itive. But it is at thls point that the common charges 
of barren scepticism and negation are hurled with 
moat confidence and energy. True, it is «aid, Rainn- 
aliam has the same fundamental principles ns natural 
science, and they are positive: but when these prin- 
ciples nre applied to religions problems, nathing hut 
destruction ensues, And then follow the specific 
charges, arraigning ila iconoclasm, Rationalism, it 
it is charged, destroya the claim of Christinnity to be 
2 specially revenled religion ; it roby the Bible of all 
authority us an inspired book; it reduces Jesus tothe 
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— of more man; it tramples over the barrier 

clween sacred and profane history; it gradually 
Wears away the sentiment of worship and disinte- 
grates roligioas institutions; It pate mau alone ina 
trackloss world, cut off from God, with no guide bnt 
his unalded reason ; it takes away tlie foundations of 
historion! fact from beneath him and leaves lili in 
the nir, “an endless seeker with no past behlad him ;" 
It. in fine, so analyzes, criticises, and protests against 
the ordinary conception of Deity ns narrowly to 
escape atheism, even If It does not actually fall into 
that pit of despair. 

New let us examine the facts as suggested in these 
Charges, und see if Rationalism does not furnish quite 
as positive results as does the popular religious faith 
Ghat brings the charges, + 

Look first at the history of religious development, 
Tue popular view regards the Jewish and Christian 
portions of religious history as the only portions of 
Much importance to study, slace nowhere else, ao 
cording to its theory, was divine power apeciall 
manifest. In Judaism and Christianity, the Af- 
mighty, it is ssid, tus particularly revealed himself, 
while all tbe rest of the world Ilas in gross darkness 
and can only be enlightened and waved by the light 
to be reflected from this speclally illumtanted section 
ohm u history, Here, cortainty, is denial quite as 
large as the affirmation,—a denial of inspiration and 
of providential light and guidance to all moca and 

ple save those who chance to come within the 
ebrew and Christian lines of history. But Ration: 
alism shows à much finer constructive element than 
that. Investigating the origin, nature, and progress 
of religious ideas, and applying the scientific method 
to the investigation, itis beginning to find n unity in 
all religious and historical copulating links Unt bind 
them all together into one grand system of evolution, 
mo part of which has been. wholly cut off from the 
light of pure truth or the guidance of a beneficent 
providence, Negative and destructive? If there be a 
religious theory that is entitled to be described by 
such adjectives, I should say it must be Calvinism,— 
which, if it be rigid! pened olan must deny the 
saving presence of Deity to the vast majority of all 
the millions of human beings that have existed on 
this planet and doom them to irretrievable and evar- 
lasting perdition. That, certainly, is a theory that 
may be regarded ws destructive in its results, But 
Rationalism fs constructive and inclusive. [t finds 
evidences of creative intelligence and love among all 
religious faiths. Through such researches us scholars 
are now making into ethnic and primitive religions, 
it is gathering the elements for reconstructing the en- 
tlre religious history of mankind. In these researches 
even u savage myth is not Llirown away as meaning 
less. II is studied, just as the geologist studies a fos- 
sil, —studied for tbe life of thought or emotion that 
once pilpitated full of significance within it Noth- 
log is thrown away, not even a dogma or superstition, 
though it be no longer anywhere believed, but ever, 
thing is gathered op and investigated and studi 
for the meaning its existence once had. And out of 
these investigations is already beginning to appear 
the fair and symmetrical proportions of a new aci- 
ence,—the science of religion, -in which the specific 
religions fall into harmony as parts of the natural ev- 
olution of primitive ideas and sentiments. It is dis- 
covered that the lines which have been regarded as 
separating opo religion from another, or religious his- 
tory froin human bistery in general, are arbitrury and 
supposititious, The idea of such lines representing 
su tural and linpassable barriers between the re- 
ligions is the result of Ignorance,—of n limited histor- 
ical vision. As research deepens and knowledge ex- 
tends, it is seen there are no such liniita, but every 
where proofs of connection and identity, As Mr, 
Tylor, in his recent thorough work on Primitive Ou 
ture, well anys,—"No religion of mankind lies in ut 
ter isolation from the rest, and even the thoughts 
and principles of modern Christianity are attached tò 
Intellectual clews which run back through far prg- 
Christinu ages to the very origin of human civiliza- 
tion, perhaps even of buman existence.“ , 
There is, indeed, something magnificent in the con- 
structive capacity of this rationulistic interpretation of 
teligious history. Among vie scholarly researches 
of thisage, I koow nothing of nor promise than these 
etudies into the primitive and progressing falihis of 
different races and nations, The investigation. is 
throwing light upon many questions. But especially 
is it bringing new and unexpected testimony to the 
fact of huiman unity und brotherhood, How the un- 
ravelliuz of popular legends uud myths le revealing 
that the faiths are all linked on one thread, and that 
in substance they aro oneall round the globe! There 
fs nut a Christian church of America which does not 
have some elementa that link the celebration buck to 
Norse or Teutonic paguolam as well as to events or 
beliefs in Judæa. ‘The cross which is lifted upon 
Christian churches and which the Catholic devotee 
wears around his neck as emblem ofa faith born nine- 
teen centuries ago, is a symbol also in heathen relig- 
fons twice or thrice as old, and hence carries in itself 
not only the wolght of its Christian significance but 
a reminiscence of human thoughts and hopes belong- 
ing to a pust too remote to measure, And at this 
point it may be well to notico the charge that Ration- 
Alis has no past beliind it, —that it would cut rae, 
ion off from all historical antecedents and leave it 
allont in the air. By the side of these researches Lato 
religious history and these facts, showing unbroken 
historical development which the research brings to 
light, the charge itself seems to be left rather afloat. 
Rationalism, iudeod, believes that the constructive 
element in human hlarory ls ns active In this prosent 
era ad at any past epoch, nod fads no oae ora in the 
past authorized to sit in Judgaent on the present, 


Bat that it ents off the present from the past is the 
most irrational of ull charges. On the contrary, it is 
tracing those lines of natural historical evolution 
which bind race to race, and age to age, and present 
tò past, by clamps that cannot be broken, 80 far 
from cutting off the past, Katiornllsm ia making a 
longer and larger and stronger past, and is setting it 
bo solidly beneath us and What we nro today that 
oriticism cannot anywhere find tho finest seam inta 
RUM it can thrust its sharpest blade to:cleave us 
rom it. 


Now in this reconstruction of religious. libstory It 
ls, of course, true that the Hebrew and Christian 
scriplares lose that specific authority Which has been 
attributed to them because of an alleged different or- 
igin from that of the snored books of other religions, 
Like all records of the pust, they must be tested by 
intelligent inquiry and their teachlugs submitted to 
onr own sense of truth and right, Hot they are not 
for this reason discarded us worthless, Not a pre- 
cept or legend or speculation or myth Js there In them 
which does not have its siguiticance. Even the 
stories of miracle, no longer credible ns accounts of 
actual events, bear testimony to the childlike sim: 
plicity of primitive faith, and represent some nctual 
phase of human thought as it bas met and tried to 
solve the deep problems of life; while psalm and 
parable and prayer, the narratives of straggle with the 
pressin, ae of existence, the utterances of 
spiritual aspiration und hope and boatitude iu the 
midst of material cares aud sordid desires, find a re- 
sponse in sentiments that ure still vital in the human 
heart and connect us back o people of n far-off time 
nnd race, bat living essentially the same experiences 
that are ours to-day, Rationalism, therefore, does 
not destroy any real value that the Bible possesses, 
though removing it from ita place of official authority, 
Moreover, not only does it not take away our Bible, 
bat it brings ns more Bibles, It reverently gathers 
and studies the $xcred books of all religions. Itil- 
lustrates Low the PIS vital principles of ethical 
and vm tme faith have found utterance in all the 

t religious systems; and shows us, hence, how 
eeply rooted these principles are in the very sub- 
stance of human nature and with what confidence the 
may be expected to appear as soon as certain condi- 
tions of intelligence are presented. 

In like manner, though it be true that Rational- 
ism, in its reconstruction of religious history, places 
Jesus in the line of our natural humanity, it is not 
therefore destructive, bat rather more largely and 
grandly constructive. Let Christendom celebrate his 
virtues, adore his salntship, marvel nt his spiritual 
insight, affectionately rehearse the story of his career 
as it will, Ratlonalism responds, “All this is an out- 
come of our common human natüre,—go and do it.” 
On the theory that Jesus is to be taken for an exam- 
pe make him human, and then what was actual in 

im becomes possible for all; but make him God ora 
supernstural man, and how can he be a model for 


mon of only natural endowments? Ae à man he be. 


comes one with us, Ho provea what flowers and 
fruits can grow on this stock of our humanity. His 
fts glorify the race. His career becomes an inspir- 
ng motive, His history, ns Emerson has guid, ** is 
the history of every man, written large," And if ra- 
tional criticism shall show, as it probably will, that 
the common conception of Christendom with regard 
to the charactor of Jesus is largely ideal, that even the 
New Testament record to idenllze it, and 
that it bas been further idealized since, still 
Rationalism has the advantage over the popular ec- 
elesinstical tlieolosry in that it can fall back upon this 
tdealising power of the human mind as itself construe- 
tie. The human mind e thus shown to have been 
by the ngency of its own ideals, itsown thoughts and 
emotions, lar, ly instrumental in the development 
and growth of Christianity, And whatever Ration- 
alism may disprove and destroy in the outward rec. 
ords ns bistorical realities, It cannot destroy this fer- 
tile capacity of the hnman conselousness itself. Even 
though criticism could resolve the goapels into ele- 
ments wholly mythical, still the character and career 
of Jesus as an ideal conception would remain ; and the 
elements of this conception must have come from hu- 
man nature. Aud the human natare that could con- 
ceive sucli a story of life and is thus proved to buve 
the germs of it in itself —whnt must it. not be capable 
of doing in reality * Aud suppose that, when we put 
Jesus in the line of our natural Mumanity, we do 
bring into his company other great prophets and 
teachers, the teachers and prophets of other religions, 
what is that but additional proof that fine spiritual 
insight and lofty character and saintly devotion to 
the good of humanity are not so rare in the world as 
we have been accustomed to think? That intelli- 
gence, love, heroism, Mith, are Auman attributes, and 
have found their great exemplars under various 
forma of belief aud worship?’ Surely, this should not 
be regarded as a dangerous discovery, but rather as 
inspiring a better hope and outage; Rationalism 
does not thos tear the temple of religion down, but 
spreads its walls to admit a larger assembly, 

And aguin, with regard to our conception of Deity ; 
suppose that Rationalism, applying its principles of 
investigation to all the phenomena, material and 
mental, of the universe, shall very essentially modify 
that conception as it is commonly held, Shall we 
fear the reshlt às irreparmmble destruction? Concep- 
tions of Deity have been before modified 1n the his- 
tory of human development, and yet humanity has 
not suffered injury by the change, The change has 
indicated progress. But suppose that now the con- 
coption of Deity as an individual being standin 
npart from the universe, creating it externally an 
then tmpurting to it its Jaws, and now ruling It and 
— inn that exterior place of his habitation— 


suppose that that old iden should now give way be 
fore rational thought, and in place of it should come 
the conception of Deity as immanent in the universe ; 
or à conception that should ubsolutcly identity Grew. 
tive Power with the natura) energy, law, force, life 
of the universe itself, as the Law ol all law, the Lite 
of all life, us the intinite unity of which all finite 
forns of existence are partial and Incomplete mani- 
festations,—the change, ia my opinion would not be 
loss, but great guin, It would really be à larger and 
more satisfying idea) We should then be 1n the wa) 

towards reconciling religion and science, faith an 

Teuson; and more than that, we should have in our 
hands the clew towards n practical reconcilintion of 
lodividual experience and conduct with the exigen- 
cles of universal law. We should thon see that by 
no schemes of mediatorlal redemption or superna 
ral answer to prayers, bnt by knowledge of and obe- 
dience to natural law, and by faithful conformity to 
our highest sense of truth and right, do we find the 
conditions of spiritual health and peace. And even 
in the bitterest trials of our lot, js it not more to 
think of this Infinite Life close at our liearts, close at 
the very spot of need, waiting to flow in by channels 
of natural energy for our heallng at every solicitation 
of our co-operating wills, than to think of a distant 
Deity who ia to help us from the heavens? To 
think of God asthe One In the All, as the intelligent 
Energy lo whose viulity I consciously share, as the 
Living Power developing in all forms of finite active 
ity and bending them uy oherent force of gravitation 
towards truth und goodness and beauty,—to think of 
Him as the wisdom and beneticence which are the 


ver ue of these laws that penetrate the universe g” — 
und al FÉ 


the experiences of our lives,—that thought, 

seems to me all-sufficing in its positive and construa; 
tive power, whether I am weak and need to be me 
strong, or sorrowing und troubled and need to tind ré 
Ido not suy that all persons would necept tile 

ws the rationalistic interpretation of the problem f 
Deity, But let reason give what interpretation it 
will of the creative Power of the universe, It enn not 
separate us from the great lap of Nature; it cannot 
thus orphan us, Science itself is tracing our — 
ng how 


, 
L ^ 


back to the primal motive Force, and show 

the one Life-power has been slowly, through the ages, 
accumulating intelligence, conscience, love, with 
which it has endowed us ite latest children. Thus 
the Creative Power Itself, pulsing in our Ute, holds 
as to the goal of rectitude and beneficence. It is pa- 
ternal in its wisdom, it is motherly in ita services 
for our welfare, And by no possibility can we be 
“cut off " from this sustenance and guidance. There 
is no such thing as “unaided human reason.” The 
human mind by the very conditions of its existence 
is open Lo these vital forces of Nature, and ita fibres 
run down into them to find their nutriment. What- 
over the Power be that gives Jaw and vitality to the 
universe, that Power inheres in buman reason utao. 
Our liſe can in no way be separated from the Life 
that animutes the whole. Come to what belief we 
may concerning the nature of the infinite Power of 
Life, we cannot change the facts of our relation to it. 
in It or Him we must needs “Jive, and move, and have 
our being.” Theistic or atheistic opinion cannot 
change that fact, And then this solld fact, which 
even the scientific reason offers, that we aro vitally 
and beneticently connected with the Highest Power 
of which we can conceive in the universe, whnt can 
bea firmer basis for belief or trust? If we hold thut 
creating and sustaining Power is immanent in the 
universe, if we identify it with the onis energy 
and vitality of the universe, then do we also hold that 
intelligent and beneficent Providence is immanent 
and inherent in the natural laws and forces by which 
we have derived and continue our being, Not nega- 
tive, then, bat positive ist his faith, 


As to religious institutions and forma of worship, 
these will doubtless be changed in the future as the; 
have been in the past. Every 8 in reli- 
gious history has moditled the outward expressions 
of religion, But not for this reason has an epoch 
boun re, na destructive, n annulled 
many of the ceremoniala of Judaism aud Introduced 
ita own methods of worship. Buddhism did the 
mune with reference to Brabmanism, Protestantian 
with reference to Romunism. Yet these were all 

riods of vital and constrictive faith; epochs of 
freh life, not of decay. So now, Rationalism will 
probably not find ita nstrumentalitiea to any great 
extent in institations and ceremonies that have 
moulded by the spirit of past beliefs, It will shape 
its own. And these are already beginning to appear. 
You may find them in institutions and movements 
for philanthropic, educational, social, and humanita- 
rian objects. — true to its inner princi- 

les, must emphasize the supreme importance of no- 
ble character and true living. Such instrumentalities 
ns may help to this end it will preserve and foster. 
But it must always regard the spirit of devotion as a 
more substantial and trustworthy fact than the form 
of devotion ; “the bounty of holiness” as better than 
any ordinance of worship, 

And bere I ought to refer to the constructive power 
of Rationalism as shown by its ready and natural al- 
lance with Social Science, but can only do so by the 
briefest allusion. Social Science, resting as it does 
upon rational knowledge of the inws of existence per- 
taining to human beings in their social relations, is 
another phase of the free development of reason. It 
is reason applied to the facts of social life, It be- 
longs, tharefere, lo the same stock as religious Ra- 
tionaliam, and becomes its legitimate ally and agent 
in practical efforts for the promotion of human wel- 
fare. While theologians discuss the question whether 
the race has been tainied by Adam's fall, Rational. 
iam says, Here are children so badly born and bred 
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to-day, that it ia almost inevitable, if left to them- 
selves, they will JP to evil; and people everywhere 
living in auch evil conditions that vice and wretch- 
edness are the certain consequences; let us, by the 
help of science, go to work and better the conditions 
of existence and make society of such stuff at the 
m E" theorles of regeneration will have little 
to do. 


Another positive result of Rationalism, and the 
last [ can name, is that it helps bring the different 
nations nud peoples of the world together in bonds of 
unity and brotherhood. In this regard, aguin, it is s 
practical worker for jnstice and humanity. Setting 
up no claim of superior rights for oue people over an» 
other, it recogoizes and respects the mental aud 
moral intelligence of all races, of all religions, Ad- 
mitting the very obvious difference that exists among 
people of different religions as to general enlighten- 
ment and moral and social elevation—a diference 
that appeara also in the same people and of the same 
fuill at different eras in their history—it ia yet in the 
attitade to do full justice to tlie religious beliefs aud 
character of every people, Behind the actual it sees 
the ideal, as ily in Egypt aud India as in Eng- 
land and America. It is prepared to judge the religi- 
ons on their actual merits, and it gives them all equal 
rights In iia court. Let them bring their testimony, 
and, whatever be the name of the faith or the prophet 
that brings it, It shall bave an poche hearing, 
a righteous judgment. Now this priuciple of equal- 
ity j^ respect to spiritual rights, with its consequent 
purpose to do exact justice to every religious faith, ia 
to be an element of vast importance in bringing the 
different nationa of the Mio together ín. relationa of 
harmonious and helpful intercourse, The one obeta- 
cle more than any other that at this moment stands 
in the way of a good understanding between China 
and other nations, and that threatens the fracture of 
the treaties recently made with that empire, is the 
suspicion and fear on the part of many of the Chi- 
nose Lhat their religion ia to be interfered with by 
the foreign missionaries among them. All the trou- 
bles soem to liave their origin in the jealousies of the 
priestly class,—the Chinese priests (true to the order 
the world over) naturally fearing the loss of their own 
power und position to the extent thal the Christian 
priests succeed in their aggressive missionary work; 
while the latter evidently carry on their operations 
in no very conciliatory spirit On their theory of 
religion, indeed, they cannot conciliate; they can 
only from their superior heights look down upon the 
native faith as something wholly false and to be ut- 
terly renounced and destroyed. Hence the friction 
and antagonism, the suapicions, jealousies, and open 
outrages that result, And thia i« the atate of things 
to u greater or less extent in all foreign countries 
which have an organized religious faith of their own, 
where Christian missionarics ure attempting ecclesi 
astical propagandism. [find a fresh and somewhat 
83 testimony to this statement in an inci- 
dent related by a Methodist missio; in a book 
te published, giving an account of his life in India. 
e speaks of an interview he bad with the Emperor 
of Delhi, when that monarch was in prison for the 
part he played in the rebellion against the British 
— and then describes & visit which had 
n made te the Emperor by another missionary a 
short time before. A day or two previous,” he says, 
“my friend Mr. J. S. Woodside, missio! of the 
American Presbyterlun Church, was here. He went 
to see the Emperor, and took the opportunity of con- 
versing with bim about Christianity. The old man 
assented to the general excellence of the Gospel, but 
stoutly declared that it was abrogated by the Koran; 
as Moses and the Law were abolisbed by Christ and 
the Gospel, so, he argued, Mohammed and the Koran 
had superseded Christ and every previous revelation. 
Brother Woodside calmly but firmly told him that, 
80 far from this being the case, Mohamined was an 
impostor and the Koran a lie; and that unless he re- 
pented and believed iu Christ, and Christ alone, 
without doubt he must perish in his sina. He then 
proceeded to enforce upon his bigoted hearer the 
only Gospel he had ever heard. And Brother Wood- 
side was the very man to utter it. Was not his 
church entitled to that privilege by the sacrifice of 
the precious lives of four of their missionaries st 
Futtyghur ?" 


This seems like satire. Yet it was written with 
gréve earnestness, But ita neice sincerity muat sug- 
gest that it might be difficult to say whether the Em- 
Poror or the missionaries bad the finer intellect and 
the more intelligent faith. Certainly the old Em- 

ror in acknowledging the general excellence of 

— and claiming worth also for Mohammed- 
anism, while he, doubtless, still had some regard for 
the ancient Hindu faith, showed a much profounder 
comprehension of the practical exigencies of re- 
ligious problema in India than was possessed by hía 
Christian interviewers. But the incident illustrates 
that sharp antagonism which must necessarily result 
when missionary operations are conducted ‘in this 
narrow, sectarian, dogmatic spirit,—this spirit that 
says, "I have all truth, and Jo have none," and that 
goes round the world peddling penny tracts and 
stale sermons which profess to contain the whole 
scheme of divine truth and the only universal nos- 
trum of salvation, Rationalism will do away with 
all this spiri, which results necessarily in grievous 
waste of good purpose and of faculty, zeal, and mate- 
rial resource. It will put into its place the spirit of 
sympathy and co-operation. It will take the rell- 
gions where they are, and will say to their adherents, 

Let us seek out the true and good things in your 
faith, the true and good things that were said b. 

vur great teachers and are written in your sacred 

, and let us compare them with the utterances 


clearly recognized and acted upon, people of different 
religions win be drawn by natural allegiances of 
thought and heart into a larger and deeper unity. 
The nations and civilizations and religions will con- 
tribute the best that they have to the common wel- 
fare of the whole. Sects and dividing creeds and 
ecclesiastical barriers will gradually and ha dis- 
appear in the mutnal regard and charity and he pful- 
ness of this subi- and stronger union. All dag- 
matism and spiritual arrogance will necessarily drop 
away at the doors of this temple of human fellowship. 
But reverent, trntb-seeking men and women of all 
nations and faiths, ready to welcome light from any 
source, desiring to know the right and to do it, will 
enter in, to take upon them ite ministries and enjoy 
ita communion. here shall doubtless be various 
gifts and beliefs and administrations still, but the 
same spirit. 

And this point may fitly close my discourse. I 
cannot claim to have given the large theme a com- 
plete treatment, But I trust the treatment has been 
adequate to prove that Rationalism does not stand 
before the world as merely a denier and destroyer, 
but that it uffirms and builds, My object is accom- 
plished, if I have in any way elucidated this funda- 
mental principle and aim of Rationaliam,—that it 
seeks to correlate tlie forces of Intelligence, of Law, 
and of Life. It seeks a logica! barmony of these ele- 
ments with each other, in order that it may effect a 
practical harmony in society, and that human charac- 
ter may illustrate in its rational devotion to truth, 
virtue, beauty, the living reconciliation of Universal 
Law with the intelligent Freedom of Personality. 
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SrgciaL NoTrcE.—From the commencement of 
the present year we have printed every week several 
hundreds of copiea over and above our regular is- 
sue, in order to supply the demand for back numbers. 
Tt is no longer possible to furnish a complete file of 
Tux Inpex from January 1 to new subscribers, who 
must either date their subscriptions from No, 116 
(containing Colonel Higgiuson's admirable lecture on 
Buddha) or from some later number. The only way 
to secure a complete file from January 1 will be to or- 
der one of the bound volumes for 1879, of which there 
will be three hundred at the end of the year. Or- 
ders for these, sent at any time, will be care- 
fully recorded and duly filled. Single coples of 
most of this year's issues, however, can be furnished 
for the present, 


THE USE OF 1T. 


“What is the use of your Counter-Petition against 
the God-in-the-Constitution fanaticism’ It can never 
accomplish anything. The project is the butt of the 
whole country." 

In various forms of expression, this ia said by many 
liberals, It is undoubtedly thought by many more. 
Looking only at the surface of things, these indiffer- 
entiats seem to have the facta on their side. But we 
ask attention to the following extract from a letter of 
Rev. H. H. George, of Cincinnati, published in the 
Cincinnati (Gazette nf February 10 (Mr. George, it 
will be remembered, was Secretary of the late Con- 
vention in that city):— 

„We suppose,’ anys the Gazette, "IL is a fact that 
nine-tenths of the professors of religion in the United 
Staten are either positively or negatively opposed to 
this movement, and that not one in. ten thousand of 
the population would vote for the proposed Amend- 
ment, if submitted.’ 

"Ag to that supposition, I shall simply narmte my 
experience. I have been over a M part of Ohio, 
parts of Pennsylvauia, Indiana, and elsewhere, where 
meetings have been held to discuss this subject, 
Those meetings would have at different times aix 
and aeven hundred people, und sometimes as high as 
a thousand. And after the subject was presented, 
ninety-nine hundretha of the audience would sa; 
amen to it. And able, honest, earnest men woul 
often exclaim in astonishment—' AA can an 
Christian man oppose the nation acknowledging Got 
and Christ and the Bible?’ 

“My candid opinion is, and I have had the best op- 
portunity to know, were this matter laid fairly before 
the Christian peeple of this country, at least the four 
fifths of them would uuhesitatingly pronounce in its 
favor." 7 

It is easy to sneer at this statement as a partisan 
one. It is essy to say that such an "experience" is 
manufactured for the occasion. It is easy to laugh at 
these Orthodox revolutioniats, as the Souther fire- 
eaters were upiversully laughed at in the North be- 
fore the war. But the great mass of pre-occupied, 
indifferent outsiders as little understand the ideas 
and spirit of the Christian Church as the Northern 
people understood those of the South. What ignor- 
ance is capable of doing when officered by fanaticism 
or ambition, the rebellion showed; and the liberals 
would be vastly wiser if they appreciated the unfath- 
omable ignorance that prevails throughout our Or- 
thodox population concerning the first principles of 
religious liberty. Fear of abolitionism drove the 
South into desperate revolt; fear of “infidelity” i» 
slowly but irresistibly driving the Church into a re- 
volt as desperate, but more dangerous because 
masked behind forms of law. Whoever haa learned 
that liberty ia never safe under the same roof, nay, 
on the same continent, with ignorance, and hns ob- 
served the dense ignorance of equal rights munifeated 
by the Church in all its corporate action, will see 
that, so long us the Church has power over the minds 
of the majority, religious liberty even in America 
exists by sufferance alone, The sword of Damoclea 
is suspended over its heal, Alarm this ignorance— 
cut the hair that suspends the aword—and liberty 
must ward the blow or perish. And the use of the 
remonstrance is to ward the blow. 

How? 

1, By calling public attention to this new revolu- 
tionary movement, 

2, By provoking discussion of the great principles- 
involved. 

8. By stimulating thought on the subject among 
those who avoid discussion, but cannot avoid its in- 
fluence, 

4. By showing to the vacillatiug and time-serving 
that there will be two parties to this struggle, and 
that those who want to go with the majority may 
fai) to find it in the Church. 

5. By encouraging the timid liberals to speak and 
act out their convictions, 

§. By teaching the brave liberals to do their duty 
in the spirit of fealty to & common cause, 

7. By uniting all liberals in one protest, and thus 
paving the way for that unity of action which is ® 
daily increasing necessity. 

8. By giving an enormous impulse to the cause of 
free religion in general. 

9. By making plain to the world that the conflict 
between Christianity and Freedom is henceforth to 
be on the main point, and no longer on merely aub- 
ordinate issues. 

10. By demonstrating that the claim of Christianity 
to rule mankind is denied and spurned by multitudes 
even in thia “Christian land,” and that the American 
people love their own free government better than 
they love the Christian Church. 
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These are a few only of the ways in which n great 
protest now will check this incipient revolution, and 
do great service to free religion. We urge them as 
reasons for pushing the Counter-Petition with in- 
creased vigor, and not reating till the inail-bags groan 
with their burden of lists. The Boston Investigator, 
which never falters in tbe service of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, reporta a singlu petition of a thousand 
names from Davenport, Iowa. Well done! Who will 
match it, or overmatch it? Let there be a generous 
rivalry in the matter. If any other paper van secure 
fifty thousand names to our twenty-five thousand, we 
shall rejoice to be outdone in such à cause; but we 
hope our friends will do no less well than others. 
The enterprise is not u useless one; and Tue INDEX 
has no more important work than to urge it forward. 
Give us the huodred thousand names by the firat of 
May! 


Since writing the above, we learn that Rev. Mr. 
MoeAllister, Secretary of the "National Reform Asso- 
ciation,” will bold a public meeting in Boston early 
in April in order to push the Christian Amendment 
movement, and will be assisted by Rev. Dr. Miner, 
President of Tufts College, and Professor Beelye, 
of Amherat College; and that Rev. Mr. Mayo, of 
Cincinnati, will lecture during the month of April 
in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and New 
York, under the auspices of the auxiliary socie- 
ties in those cities, A meeting in favor of the move- 
ment in the Cemmittee Room of the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Association is reported, at which 
Rev. Wm. Graham, E. B. Tobey, Esq, and Russell 
Sturgis, Jr., were appointed a committee to organize 
an auxiliary local association. Mr. McAllister re. 
ports that the Ministers Association of the Orthodox 
Congregationalists and the Methodist Preachers’ às- 
sociation are getting interested in the movement; 
alao that Rev. Gilbert Haven, editor of Zion's Herald, 
is à convert to the cause, ss indeed had already ap- 
peared in his paper. It may not be generally known 
that “the General Assembly of the Old School Prea- 
byterian Chureh endorsed the amendment unani- 
mously at Its sessions in Newark, in the year 1864." 

The Christian Statesman (Philadelphia), from which 
we derive the above information, also says :— 

“Since the Cincinnati Convention, the work has 
been prosecuted with increased interest and vigor. 
We have accounts from every quarter of medtings to 
hear the reports of delegates and ratify the resolu- 
tions of a aos gps * X pene M my 

ums, co ani J 
ofa genera) demand for information on The subject.” 

We mention these facts because they show ŝo 
plainly tuat the movement is galning headway among 
the Evangelical churches, and that it is time for the 
liberals to act with energy. Again and again we re- 
peat that “eternal vigilance is tha price of Hberty.” 
Let no one think it useless to get names to our re- 
monstrance. "They cannot be got too early, too 
numerously, or too fast, When the cholera is abroad, 
it will not do to despise sanitary laws; and the cheap- 


est of all remedies ls—prevention. 


BEECHER AT HIS BEST. 


It has been the lot of Henry Ward Beecher to have 
many words put into his mouth that he never said. 
We are therefore naturally shy of holding him re- 
sponsible for the poorest things attributed to him; 
and are almost afraid to believe that he has said the 
dest. Of these best things the following seems one 
of the very best. It is straying about the newspa- 
pers with his name appended :— 


Conacience.—Men have the impression that the 
conscience is to & man's soul very much whut the 
head-light is Lo a locomotive—a strong light with a 
reflector ; and that it throws a beam right a in the 
middle of the night, lilting the track np clearly into 
the engineer's sight, so that he may see the obetruc- 
tions, or the re fs the case may be, The consci- 
ence is no such thing. It no more determines what 
is right than the prineiple of taste determines what is 
besuty, or than the desire of acquiring property de- 
termines what would be successful in business, If 
conscience is an unerring guide, bow is it that men 
bave always been erring in nothing so much as in 
things which appertain to conscieucé? How ia it 
that, now. no two men can agree on ks oan gubject 
in all ita shades and applications? bat is right? 
Hardly two men can be found to give a common an- 
swerio that question. Everybody believes that the 
right ought to rule; but what is right, is always the 
problem. If conscience had nothing better to tell 
wen than that the right should prevail, it would not 
be of much service to them, I could have got along 
without a conscience to tell me that. I knew it any- 
hew. But when in the ten thousand complications 
of human life, when in the play und interplay of a 
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hundred feelings, I ask my conscience, “Now, to- 
Y what is right!“ it is as dumb as a bat. My con- 
science does not help me in this regard. What do I 
then? Iam obliged to take up the case, and think 
it all over, and put one thing against another, and 
go through such a process of reasoning as à lecturer 
or teacher wonld resort to for the solution of any 
philosophic truth; and so J come to the judgment 
that, on the whole, this or that is right, for euch and 
such reasong, And the mouent Isay, "It is right,” 
down goes the seal of my conscience, and fixes that 


decision, It does not interpret it, but miifies or en- 
forces it, It is the reason that determines it.— 47. 
W. Leecher. 


Are we not right in claiming that times nro 
changed, when the foremost Evaugelical nünister in 
America, the professor of preaching In. Yale College, 
utters truth like this’ To find what is right, “take 
up the case and think it all over." Nota word about 
searching the Scriptures. Nota word about “looking 
to Jesus," or any other great und good teacher. 
Solve your problem of duty for yourself, precisely as 
a Jew would solve it, or a Mohammedan, or Socrntes, 
or Buddha. 

When Buddha says, in “The Wheel of the Law,"— 
"If any of you know of yourselves that anything is 
good and not evil, praised by wise men, advantageous 
and productive of happiness, then act abundantly xc- 
cording to your belier," his ethica] method is easenti- 
ally like Mr. Beecher’s, In short, the pulpit orator 
of Brooklyn bere frees us from the boudage of creed, 
and brings us out upon the high table land of Natur- 
al Religion. 

lf now this is to be done in the most difficult 
cases, Why not in all? The whole principle of the 
supremacy of the Inner Light ia bere. If Ikuow a 
thing to be wrong, sccording to Mr. Beecher, I know 
it uoi because Moses or Jesus, the Father or the 
Scriptures, have taught it, but because it commenda 
itmelf to this inward decision. If this is to be su- 
preme, all other authorities are secondary. If there 
is a collision, they must yield. Follow out Mr. 
Beecher'a system, and if you fail to be convinced by 
all these outward guides, they must for the time be 
set aside, You must follow your own conscience 
and reason, even tothe exclusion of Mosea, Jeans. 
the Father and the Scriptures, all together. You 
must go alone, without support from any of them, 
with nobody on your side but the Creator, who gave 
you reason and conscience, and bade you accept 
their guidance, Amen to that! 

T. W. B. 


HORE PETITIONS. 


The following additional lists of signatures to the 
Counter-Petition againat the Christian Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, have been received 
since our last issue — 

Mr. Otto Kaross, Milwaukee, "Wis. sends four 
hundred and ten names (mostly Germans); Dr. 
James Fischer, Shreveport, La., aixty-three; Mr, F. 
Edson, Hadley, Mass., thirty-four; Mr. C. C. Whit- 
man, Westford, Mass., seventy-three; Mr. A, G. Nor 
man, North Lawrence, Kan., sixty-two; Mr. D. M. 
Martin, Pine Grove, Pa., seventy-six; Mr. H. D. Bis- 
sone, Mill River, Mass, six; Mr. Jerome Hurlburt, 
Manistee, Mich., thirty-six; Mr. J. S. Caulking, 
Thornville, Mich., twenty-four; Mr. E. H. Heywood, 
Princeton, Masa., sixty-one; Mr. John Lowe, Monta- 
rey, DL, eighty-six; Mr. Sylvanus Haag, Whitestown, 
Y. V., eighty; Mr. Geo. Nichols and Mr. A. Huff, 
Tontogany, Ohio. sixty-nine; Mr. A, Huff, Ton- 
togany, Ohio, eighty nine; Mr. J. M. Ozier, Ollves- 
burg, O., fifty-eight; Mr. M. A. Root, Bay City, 
Mich., one hundred and sixty-nine; Rev. G. W. Rich- 
mond, D. D., Plainfield, Mich., eighty-six; Mr. Mat- 
thias Wriest, Tripoli, Iowa, forty; Mrs. M. J. Wil- 
coxson, Pierce City, Mo., eleven; Mr. T. A. Spauld- 
ing, Berrien Springs, Michigan, fifteen; Mr. Mare 
Thrane, Chicago, III., thirty-nine; Mr. 8. R. Hop- 
kins, Rossville, Kan., sixty-five; Mr. E. L. Baker, 
Topeka, Kan., seventy-three; Mr. Alfred Keyser, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., seventy-five; Mr. W. A. Lathrop, 
Cleveland, O., one hundred and thirty-one; Mr. D. 
C. Horton, Springfield, Mass., ene hundred and 
twenty-one; Mr. Chas. M. Boutelle, Chester, Mina., 
five; Mr. Geo. W. Gist, Letart, Weat Va, one hun- 
dred and twenty-three; Mr. E, H. Bearse, Harwich, 
Mass., fourteen; Mr. O. K. Robinson, Oswego, N. V., 
one hundred and thirty-five: Dr. N. B. Butler, La 
Harpe, III., two hundred and fifty-tive. 

The number of names thus far acknowledged In 
Tue Inpex is about TWENTY-FIVE THOU- 
SAND. 
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DEMOCRACY UNPAINTED. 


In his Jecture upon “Social Ideals“ in Tee Inpex 
of February 10, Mr. Wasson animadverts upou the 
Declaration of Independence in a manner both 
atartl ing and novel. "This doctrine,” he aays, "wonld 
be quite as suitable to rats as human beings... . It 
is to day furnishing the logic of 'free Jove,’ and, if the 
premises be adinitted, an ununsirerible logic,” 

To reply to the first half of this remarkable state- 
ment, it tems only necessary to indicate the differ- 
ence between rats avd men—n difference too often 
overlookud by the school of political philosophers to 
which Mr. Wasson belongs. Another school, one 
which he ordinarily despises for Ita logicus wel] as its 
claims, commits the same blunder. The most noto- 
rious free-lover, referring to a curtain class of persons, 
in Tun Ixpgx, March 9, says that incootinence is "the 
natural expression of their natures,” and, boldly pro- 
claiming the right of her clients to pursue their voca- 
tion, she professes to find her logie in our Magna 
Charta. The readers of Tne Ixpngx, however, will 
remember bow at the first challenge free-love yielded 
the position and sought refuge in outer darkness, 
When last heard from, the right of free-lovers to lib- 
erty was only a right so long as they succeeded in 
pursuing happiness in wecret—that is, in concealing 
their crime from society. It was crucl in “free love" 
thus to abandon the “premises,” just at the moment 
its "logic" was pronounced “unanswerable.” Will 
the "rats" remain true, or will they as bastily desert 
Uie sinking ship? 

In the articles published In these columns and now 
reviewed by Mr. Wasson, 1 took exception to his con- 
struction and interpretation of the Declaration, and 
offered the suggestion that Jefferson and his compan- 
iona did not overlook the difference between rats and 
men, but procceded upon the assumption that man is 
a rational being, invested with divine attributes as 
well as animal instincts. and therefore that, when we 
attempt to interpret their language,. we must keep 
thie assumption in view. The “inalienable rights“ 
implied in buman nature grow out of the divine char- 
acter of human nature, and in themselves imply cor- 
rect social relations. Our forefathers did not ignore 
either the animal or the divine of humanity. T at- 
tempted to enforce this suggestion by an appeal to 
the Declaration Itself and to the interpretation of it aa 
indicated in the preamble to the Constitution. In his 
letter Mr. Wasson does not notice this line of argu- 
ment, but preposes another method of inquiry. He 
does not pretend to maintain his-own theory, but 
criticises mine sharply, and refers to the past and 
present conditions of American politica and society, 
as à sufficient refutation of it. In these he finds the 
result of a correct development and application of the 
principle of democracy, and to this principle he 
charges all that ia despotic in our government, cor 
rupt in politics, and anarchical in society, 

Now it seems to me that only by reversing our his- 
tory from the establishment of the government to the 
present day, can such a charge be sustained or auch à 
conclusion be reached. "The facts are (and my friend 
urges the value of facts), that African slavery, ao far 
from being a product of democracy, was in constant 
and terrible warlare with it, until overthrown, De- 
mocracy does not encourage ignorance and vice, bat 
pleada for the education of all classes. Democracy 
does not enfranchise any man "regardless of personal 
worth," but, with some wise limitations and excep- 
tions, itenfranchises the multitude, becaune it recog- 
nizes personal worth, It does not foster political 
corruption; on the contrary it disgraces [weed and 
forces his retainers to disgorge. It does not diafran- 
chise the Chinaman, but seeks his elevation to the 
full rights of citizenship. It does not disfranchise 
woman, but protests againat her present legal classi- 
fication with idiots and criminals. Tue history of 
thls country is the history of a people slowly but 
surely realizing the full import of a principle which 
atthe beginning was as flercely denied ax it was forci- 
bly maintained, and which even now la but partially 
hasented to and is inadequately applied. 

One of the most memorable of General Grant's 
campaigns is the one in the Wilderness, where, sufer- 
ing daily defeats, he finally wou a victory that con- 
verted previous disaster into substantin) success. In 
like manner, democracy has pushed forward rogard- 
leas of reverses, and we owe to it to-day, very largely, 
such social and political freedom as we enjoy, in 
which the intelligence and morals of the people, un- 
equalled by those of any nation on the earth, find fa- 
vorable opportunity for growth and culture. Let us 
welcome the consideration of facta and of experience, 
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to which our friend invites us, and confidently appeal 
to the history of our own country, where democracy 
has obtained a foothold, and to the history of other 
nations, whore it has been vigorously suppressed, for 
confirmation of our faith, 

Following Mr. Wasson, I will leave the original 
question and consider the very amusing and suw- 
mary manner in which he disposes of reformers. He 
remembera that many abolitionists refused to bend 
the knee to Baal, denounced the goverament for its 
recreancy to democracy and declined to vote for the 
President of a slave oligarchy. In his view this f- 
delity to principle was à virtual denial of faith. He 
discovers some one habitually protesting against po- 
litical demagogues (ugainst General Butler for in- 
stance), against the despotism of sex, the overgrown 
power of corporations, the exorbitant claims of capl- 
tal upon the industry of the people, in short against 
avery perversion of thedemocratic principle,—and be 
says lo him, "You do lip service to your ‘ideal,’ but 
this persistent protest in ita behalf belies you." Con- 
scientious reformers are thus, with innocent gravity, 
reduced to oneof two alternatives; they must abandon 
their principles or forego thoir protest against the vi- 
olation of them ! 

Roply to personal criticism is always of doubtful 
taste and utility, but as my friend has broadly inti- 
mated that I abstain from political action, he and the 
reader will pardon me for saying that herein he doea 
me unintentional injustice. So long as a vote im- 
plied an outh to support slavery, I withhold mine; 
but since slavery was abolished I have voted and 
otherwise perforined political duty. In the second of 
my articles (that on the "Higher Law") noticed by 
Mr. Wasson, I oxpressly urge the necessity for the 
performance of such duty, 

But to return to the original question,—What is 

the ground of our faith in American democracy? Mr. 
Wasson in bis lecture refers to the Declaration of In- 
dependence for an exposition of democracy, and de- 
clares it to be based upon self-interest—pure Individ- 
ualism; that social rights and duties are excluded, 
that "rats" and "free love" are, equally with human 
beings and virtue, entitled to all the rights guaranteed 
by it. L accept his statement that the Declaration is 
the true exposition of democracy, but maintain that 
it finds ita warrant in the divine character of human- 
ity, and that it implies social as well as individual 
rights and obligations, He responds,—“Oh yes! The 
old, old story." From time immemorial the rulers 
of men have based their claims upon the assumption 
vf a divine right to rule, Whether it be a family, à 
priesthood, or an aristocratic class, in each and every 
-caac this divinity is asserted as the principle of au- 
„thority. Is thero no significance In this "fact?" Ta it 
merely “a subjective imagination" that invests it with 
meaning, that sees in it the partial expression, the 
dim recognition of & grand, living truth? Kings, 
priesta and aristocrats discover in themselves, and 
themselves alone, this divine character, and there- 
: fore this right to authority: democracy announces the 
divine character of all men, the consequent equality 
ofall men, and therefore the right of the people to be 
their own rulers, 

Democracy trusts the poople, for it is the people. 
My friend should help, not hinder it; and help it he 
does when, with an eloquence and power superior to 
that of most men, be pleads for persons] integrity 

and social welfare. If, however, he must insist upon 
ueeing only the refuse of European despotiam as it is 
deposited In New York and used by demagogues—if 
this and ‘free love” are the only results of democracy 
visible to im, Jet him not be discouraged ; let him 
rather find consolation in such reflections as escaped 
the lips of De Tocqueville, when he too was depressed 
through fear and doubt. He said — We may patu- 
‘rally believe that it Is not the singular prosperity of 
the few, but the greater well-being of all, which ia 
most pleasing in the sight of the Creator and Pre- 
server of men, What appears to me to bo man’s de- 
clin» is to His eya advancement. What afflicts me is 
acceptable to Him, A state of equality is perhaps less 
elevated, but it is more Just, and Its justice constitutes 
its greatness and beauty, I would strivo, then, to 
raise myself to this point of Divine contemplation, 
and thenes to view and to judge the concerns of 
men," R. P, H. 


“Follow me,” asid Jeaus. 
“There is no leadership in the world now possible 


except the leadership of ideas,” says George Jacob 
Holyoake. 


Holyoake is right—or will be when the world has 
learned its lesson. 
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EDITORIAL BOOK NOTIOES, 


Sarena; on, Taz MENTAL CONSTITUTION (pub- 
lished by “The Matuna,” which the reader may locate 
in the moon for sught that the title-page says to the 
contrary) i& such an outburet of supernal wisdom 
from the brain of Arthur Merton as defies all crit! 
cism., It is above and beyond us. Philosophers so 
profound as to find no expression for their thought 
without inventing u language on purpose to convey 
it should not send thelr books to Tug IxDEx for no- 
tice, unless accompanied by a lexicon, Fourierism, 
phrenology, and free-love might squabble for posses- 
sion of "Safena," as Michael and Lucifer fought for 
the body of Moses; common sense would never put 
in a claim for it. If our readers desire to know more 
of thia wonderful work, they must send z pennies 
to ——, and wait patiently for the result. 

Tun Invinire AND THE Finite (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston) is a little exposition of New Church 
doctrine (Swedenborgianism, as the uninitiated are 
apt to call it) by Prof. Parsons, of the Harvard Law 
School. It is too vague, however, to be of much value 
as u statement; and it presupposes too much acquaint- 
ance with Zwedenborg's writings to be easily intelli- 
gible by those who have not studied them. What 
we least like about it is the dualism of “natural” and 
*gpiritus]" on which the “Second Christian Dispen- 
gation” is based; for the better science and philoao- 
phy of the age are seeking to interpret human na- 
ture, like universa] Nature, in the light of unity. 
What we like best in the little book is its calm and 
contemplative tone. A very pleasant impression ia 
given by the following passage (p. 181) :— 

“We who have faith in this latest revelation must 
of course believe that it is in advance of all that have 
come before it But we do not think that we, par- 
sopally, are in advance of all that are outside our 
boundaries; and God forbid that we should be so 
blind as not to see in some of those who know noth- 
ing of our doctrines,—or, knowing them, cannot sec 
their truth,—purity, charity, living faith, and excel- 
lence of motive and of conduct, before which we bow 
with reverence, and in which we would find exam- 
ples and incentives." 


Such catholicity of spirit as this passage illustrates 
commands respect, and inclines the aceptical reader 
to leave the New Church to enjoy its mild and harm- 
leas mysticism undisturbed.—Price, $1; for sale by 
H. S. Stebbins, Toledo. 

RapicAL PROBLEMS (Roberts Brothers, Boston), 
by Rev C. A. Bartol, D. D., contains essays on "Open 
Questions," “Individualism,” ‘“Transcendentalism,” 
“Radicalism,” “Theiem,” ‘Naturalism, Material- 
ism,” “Spiritualism,” &c.,—seventeen in all. It is the 
work of a poet-thinker, not leading you step by step 
over the dusty road, but catching you up and setting 
you on peak after peak, to be awed and delighted 
with the glory of the landscape. True, you do not 
know just where you are, nur how you got there; 
but the glimpses of beauty that ravish your eye make 
you exclaim, like one that Is said also to have seen 
wonderful things on a Mount—“It is good for us to 
be here!" If the vision vanishes after a while, and 
the returning dulness of the common makes the 
prose of life seem a little more prosaic than ever, 
that, too, ia but repeating the legendary experienco. 

We can give no account of this book, It is to be 
heard, like a song,—or seen, like a rainbow. To be 
able to appreciate it, and to Judge it us it ought to be 
judged, is proof of a spirit flne by nature and twice 
refined by culture. We do not think it will be a 
popular book. But the best part of “the people“ will 
hold it as a treasure; for it is fall of beauty, full of 
wisdom, full of most expansive and vivifying medita- 
ton. Dr. Bartol has more continuity than Emerson, 
but shares Emerson's low estimate of the “logical 
understanding," and makes no attempt to throw his 
thought into logical form. Readers destitute of im- 
agination, therefore, will be apt to echo the mathe- 
maticlan's criticism on “Paradise Lost — The book 
may be all well enough, but I don't see that It proves 
anything!” No, it does not prove anything; but it 
teaches much, and quickens more, 

If we were to argue against some positions assumed 
here and there in its pages, we should fall into the 
absurdity of one who should attempt to “photograph 
a fit;" for the positions shift from sentence to sen- 
tence. One corrects another, For instance, in the 
essay on “Individunliam,” we are not pleased with 
such a sentiment as this: The sceptics about God 
and heaven, however polite and complaisant, will be 
found in the last analysis self-scekers, and no deyo- 
tees of their kind." There is cruel and harsh Injus- 
tice in that judgment, But only a few pages later 
we read :—‘I will not carry my blame of an opinion 


Into my treatment of the man.” Let us take this 
sentence as an apology for the other; for it far better 
voices the large and noble spirit of the writer. 

Here are a few of the jewels that sparkle on thess 
golden pages. 

It ia held dangerous to unsettle a common faith, 
Not if it is unsettled by thought! Better ansettle 
your house in season, if it rest on the sund." 

“Take up your candles, carry them forth from 
altar, and set them iu the courta of Mammon, til! all 
Its dusky mort v. 11 naa, aå every unrighteous 

lot exposed: amp burning in a store is greater 
— dard than a lock." E 

“Every pure thought is a glimpse of God, We 
bave seen him, though the sight fade the next mo- 
ment for ever away." 

“Is number virtue? How easy to ontvote God, 
who is only One!“ 

“I confess I am not moved wheu the tablo tips, 
The wonder is Just as great when it reposes firmly 
on ite legs,” 

“The man that first discovered sin went further 
than Columbus. Nothing but virtue could ever be- 
come aware of vice." 

“O student of these fair appearances, observer of 
thia ghost of God we call the world! Before you 
close the catalogue, account for yourself. Will you 
tell us why you are here? Who woke your curiosity, 
and started you on your track? Was there no Insti» 

tor of your researches, or Source of your delight? 
at is the name of That which persuades you not 
chaos, but cosmos, is all!?“ 

The equilibrium is disturbed? Not God's or Na- 
ture'a, when we miss our footing, and are overset. 
did not know,' you say. Of all parties the Know- 
Nothing's was the worst.” 

But we must reluctantly pause, and resist the fas- 
cination, Reading these unequal pages which are 
atudded so closely with brilliants brings back to 
memory the close of a summer's afternoon xt Hamp- 
ton Beach, as we lay on the warm sand looking esst- 
ward, with the sun behind. The waves were dark 
and bewilderingly restless, rolling in uncessingly to- 
wards the shore. But as each breaker dréw back for 
ita plunge like a rearing horse, what marvellous emer- 
ald green, transparent as if we could look miles into 
its depths, suddenly burst into view! And a second 
later, as the slant sunbeams struck the toppling 
crest, what a glory of gold flashed suddenly along 
the beach from end to end, crowning the green surge 
with a brief but {nsupportable splendor just before 
it perished in a sheet of rushing foam! Buch is tbe 
surprise of great thoughts, obeying their own law as 
they roll landwards from the immeasurable Ocean of 
Mind beyond our ken,— Price, $2; for sale by H. &. 
Stebbins, Toledo. 


— — 
EnnATA.—In (he lecture on “The Character of 
Buddha,“ in our issue of March 16, we are requested 
to make the following corrections: 
Page 82, col. 2, 1, 63, for “their” read "these." 
“ “ (O "ou 72, “ “sellin ^w „maki 
“ u w 8, “ 33, *" "invi "ou "wisi * 
“ 83, „ 1. 76, omit the words “make any." 
" 83," 2,' 85, for “the human race has 
never got beyond" read “the human race has now 
got beyond,” 
The first and last of these errors were typograph- 
ical: the other three are in the original manuscript, 
In making these corrections we deviate from the 
rule published In Taa Inpex every week; and the 
present exception must not be urged as à precedent. 
It is literally impossible to prevent all errors; sad 8 
large proportion of the few that occur are due to the 
illegibility or carelessness of manuscripts. As we 
comply strictly with this rule in the case of our own 
articles, we think it not unreasonable to expect & 
similar compliance from others; and we ahall be 
obliged in the future to adhere to our rule withont 
exception, 


n 


tee —D 

Father Damen, à Catholic priest who boasts that 
he has converted five hundred Protestants to his re- 
ligion, made the following statement in a recent ser- 
mon in Brooklyn: 


“No money has ever been paid in the Catholic 


Church, and is not paid now, in order to obtain par- 
don of sins." 


Why, in the name of common sense, what dias ls 
the money paid for? Is tbe Church anything but & 
great machine for getting sina pardoned, and was 
ever a penny paid Into its treasury for any other con- 
ceivable purpose? Tetzel did the thing a little coarse- 
l7, perhaps, but Father Damen ia fn the same busi- 
nese himself. Let him convince his “five bundred 
converts" that they can get their sins nicely par- 
doned without turning a cent over to Mother Church, 
and he will find that the money and time he devoted 
to converting them were a little the worst investment 
he ever made. Such indiscretions will reduce the 
reverend Father to mgs. It will never do in this way 
to kill the "goose" that laya the golden eggs. 


j4 ! 
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Communications. 


N. B.—Oorrespondenta must run tha risk of typographical 
errora. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them; but Mre- 
ater no apace will be apared lo Errata, 

V. B.—IMegioly written articles atand a very poor chances af 
publication. 


“SENSE AND NONSENSE IN THEOLOGY. 
Carcaso, Feb, 22, 1872. 
Dear Ma. Annor:— 

I happen just now to pick up the Independent 
for Jan. 25th, and observe Ra article on “Dropping 
the Theological Nonsense.” Why have you not given 
ita return shot? Is the Independent so stupid as not 
to know the difference between theological sense and 
theological nonseuse? Or does it suppose its con- 
stant renders are so stupid und muddy and mixed iu 
their Knowledge of words or of idens, as not to see 
through its very loose attempt to confound the sig- 
nificance of thu two words religion and theology f 

You should never presuppose in the Independent 
either the brains or the candor to see, in a term like 

"theologieal nonsense," the ordinary and almost 
universuliy acknowledged meaning, but should re- 
member that, if they can strain some uncommon 
meaning out of it, they will, just as many liberals 
claim the right to invent a new meaning for the word 
Christinnity. So I beg you tospenk by the book when 
you are likely to ran against the Jndependent; aud 
would it not be well to send their man aa unabridged 
dictionary ? 

To relate my experience as they do in prayer 
meetings, I may say that I have rend the Indepe 
regularly for ten or twelve years, without finding as 
much inciting ine to “do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly,” us I have nnd io Tar INDEX in less 
than two years, I called myself a Christian. But 
Christianity drove nearly all the religion out of mo; 
and a universe fall of (ree and mtional religious - 
cios, among whieh lig INDEX holds a high pl 
have, I hambly trust, restored religion, with not 
enough of nay sort of theology to over-balance it. 
Few know how common is my case as to the first 
part of the experience, and how much need there Is of 
soms INDEX to point the way toa religion not built 
upon dogum, net roofed with superstition, not begirt 
by crude absurdities, or crammed to suffocation with 
“theological nonsense.” An organ which teaches 
people much in the way of “doing justly” will not 
urge thum to sneak out of just panishinent by grap- 
ing at blood-ntonement, Tta man's wishes shape his 
ered, as many Orthodox assert, those who “love 
mercy" will not belleve much in the devil, or take 
large stock in hell; and those who have a monopoly 
of “salvation” and who know God's will so well that 
they bive pointed it all out for-his family use, would 
do well not to prate mach of humility, 

I trust the charge of narrowness does not make 
you sleepless nights, Most of those who make it 
are as broad in vision asa goose in 4 good-sized pud- 
dle, discerning in its horizon the distant line of the 
ocean, and imagining that boundless body to be more 
narrow than its own pond. 

Will not every honest and wide-awake soul soon 
shake off that puling sentimentality misnamed re- 
liglon, with that vast mass of nonsense they call 
theology, and unite with us in striving by every true 
and Wholesome means to bring in a revival of pure 
and uudefiled. ration! and free religion, in the place 
of the stapendous indifferentisin whieh we, us well 
as “professors of theology,” greatly deplore? 

SENSE. 


[The reason why we have not “given a return 
show" ia that we have ceased to expect from the Ta- 
dependent either honest or Just treatment, We are 
willing t» carry on a fair controversy with any ono, 
according to the rules of discussion recognized by all 
gentlemen; but we will have nothing to do with 
those who wilfully slander aud misrepresent. The 
editorial writer in the Indspendent knew that he put 
s construction on our Juangaage that we did not in- 
tend; and as this was a weak attempt to revenge 
Liaiself on Tuk INDEX for convicting him of having 
garbled a quotation in order to sustalu false witness 
against his neighbor, we took no notice of it, Such 
lharels as be has won he is weloome to wear. We 
shall not deprive him of them.—Enp.] 

—— — — 
“PHKOLOGICAL NONSENSE! 


The Indepenstent reads Trw Inpex a lugubrious 
lectare for using the phrase “theological non- 
sense," insisting thatit (Te INDEX) has dropped all 
religion, nnd is sailing under false colors when it 
elunus to be a religious paper. It insists also that the 
phrase betrays a rutliless disrespoct for the opinions 
of mankind. It closes about a column of pious cant 
by expressing the hope that such words. were “a 
alip only," and adds,--* But what a slip!" It isdiffentt 
fitly in characterize such pious drivel us this, on the 
one hund, or, on the other, the meanness displayed by 

noting, ns tha Zndependent does, a single sentence 

rom Tur Ixbxx and refusing even to let its readers 
Bec the paragraph fa whieh it was found, But the 
Independent ia sneh a «mall sheet, wo will excuse it 
for lie apparent [liberality on this score. What a 
profoandly logion! conclusion the Zadependent reacli- 
es, when it declares that Tux Inpex necessarily 


drops all religion when it drops “theological non- 
sense!” 


Is there no religion, then, outside of the so-called 
Christian theology, supposing it not to be nonsense, 
und the /ndependent to be the judge of what is Christ- 
lan theology? If Christ tauglit no theolngy, did be 
therefore teach no religion? If he taught theology, 
or a theology, what was it? No answer can be given 
which will satisfy a half dozen of the three hundred 
sects into which Christendom is divided. But if he 
taught a theology, was it the sum total of his religion * 
Did he then teach nothing which pertained to this 
world alone? Does a Christian drop all religion, if 
he happens to im A theologica] dogma which the 
Independent thinks is tanght in the New Testament? 
Finally, is there no roligion except what the Tuts. 
pendent is pleased to teach? We rejoice to know that 
the world has not come to be so spiritually poor as 
the Zndependent imagines, It may flatter itself that 
what is not comprebended by its clerical seribblers is 
not worth knowing; that they fill ite columns with 
all that is valuable in religion; that all else is *unreli- 
gious religion,” and twit there is no “theological 
nonsense" suffered to pollate its 

But it is a Poeni Uit this delusion is not shared 
5 many outside of ita editorial staff The religion 
of the /ndependent in Orthodox circles is regarded 
very much as the Jndependent regards the religion of 
Tag Inpex. The “theological nonsense” which It 
has seen ft ta drop would make a bigger book than 
that which it-clings to, Orthodoxy being the judge. 
While the Jndependent repudiates the dogma of 
Adam's sin, close cotumunion, and other dear old 
“theological nonsense” which the Orthodox church 
clings to, by what process of reason or religion does 
it condemn Tux IxoEx for dropping what rr. clings 
to? How does the /ndependent infallibly determine 
that the “nonsense” which it has dropped is really 
Worse than the "nonsense" which it holds on to, but 
which Tae [NpEx has dropped? Orthodoxy says 
that the religion of the Independent is as “aureligi- 
ous" ns that of Tre INDEX, a good deal more dan- 
gerous, and not half so consistent. 

It is true, as the Jndependent alleges, that Tu Ix- 
DRX “has had a house-eleaning," and has made thor- 
ough work, and got rid of worthless rubbish from 
garret to cellar, while the Independent has only white- 
washed the outside, and cleaned the front-yard of the 
old theological rookery in which it resides, 1t has 
cleansed the outside of the platter, while the inside 
is full of corruption and the dead bones of a defunct 
thenlogical system. Within the Inat fifty years, while 
crying “Wolf!” luotily all the while, Orthodoxy has 
actually thrown overboard at lenst half of its pas 
The wolf of Free Religion will within the next half- 
century compel It to cast overboard the other half— 
the half that the Zadependent clings to, That thrifty 
concern, however, will cling no longer than it pays 
tå cling to Ezyptian fables, miscalled religion, This 
la, at Teast, u consolation, 

A. J. Grover. 


—— 


NOTEWORTHY HENEFICENCE, 


Dersorr, Feb. 20, 1872, 


It is not the province of Tne IxpEX to publish 
news, or to glorify individuals, but it gives me pleas- 
ure to record a fact which is somewhat in the newsy 
and personal category—not for its newsy or personal 
character, bnt for its general interest as related to the 
soclal condition of tbe people. 

Captain E. B. Ward, of this city, has for some time 
had in contemplation a plan of beneticence which he 
is about puttlag in execution. His plan is the erec- 
tion of a commodious structure, to be called the De- 
troit Academy of Music, designed to fnrnish a place 
of resort and amusement for the people. It compre- 
henda a free reading-room and library, and halls 


“where amusements of an elevating character may be 


hud, and where lectures and other intellectual exer- 
cises may be given, at such small expense as to place 
them within the reach of those who are now debarred 
from such privileges on account of the expense. 
Captain Ward has bought for the purpose a fine site 
on the corner of Fort and Shelly streets, and will 
commence the erection of the building with the open- 
ing of spring. In architectural beauty it is designed 
to surpass any structure now in the city, public or 
private. It will bave two audience chambers, one 
capable of seating sixteen hundred, and the other six 
hundred people. These, with the library and read- 
ing-rooms, and a restaurant, will comprise what may 
be termed the public features of the proposed editice, 
while the rents feom stores and private business 
places will be relied upon mainly to pay the interest 
on its cost. 

But it is the plan itself, mther than its details, that 
is of interest. his social and moral problems that are 
now especially demanding solution. Our false reli- 
gious system, Which has gone to seed under the tor- 
rid sun of American Puritanism, has ever sought to 
draw a detinitive line of demarcation between the 
sheep and the goats, The American Church has 
drawn this line so narrowly that it loses but a 
very small namber of sheep and a very great prepon- 
derance of goats. And the sheep are continually and 

e over into the goat pasture. It 
s presumed that the sheep are well cared for in 
the chareh fold, while in the estimation of the Church 
the goals are not worth caring for. But the dispro- 
portion of sheep and goats—or of saved and lost ls 
so great as to be really alarming. Political and 
social economy look nt the problem with different 
eyes from the Church, and the man who shall prove 
himself a good shepherd, or goat-herd, will do the 
State some service, even though he may be compelled 


EE OTT 


to take & position at the left of the mythieal King. 
The plain meaning of this is that the Church, by ita 
ostracism of rational amusement, has allenated the 
affections of the people from it; its absurd theology 
cannot bold the critical mind of the age trough the 
reasoning faculties ; and its hel! and daninution have 
Jost their terror Inspiring power The result ia that 
the mass of the people are outside of the Church, but 
yet, buying been accustomed to regard the Church as 
the source of organic social life, no substitute bas yet 
been devised. Our social life js chaotic and anurchi- 
cal. This is the explanation of the alarming preva- 
lence of dissipation among the young, The Church 
has dbnied them rational amusement and natural to- 
creation, hoplng to drive them tot the Church, but 
it has driven them Lato the grog shop and the brothel 
instend. Itis nly hy no means a tender arrign- 
ment of the Church to say that, with the alternativen 
of the Church on the one. hand aod the grog shop 
and the brothel on the other, the comparatively 
Choice of the young inclines to the latter io 
force of custom, of public opinion, of social Hes, and 
of domestic restraint, 

Every governmental and social structure, so long 
as it ministers to the natural wants of the people, 
keeping sep with rational Intellvetnal and moral 

rogreás, will retain thelr affection and support. It 
s the tendency of governmental und social structures, 
however, to fossilize, They full to work in harmony 
with the forces that. they are Intended. to conserve ; 
they thus lose the affection aad support of thelr con 
stituency, and seek to compel their further allegiance 
by severe measures, They then become despotisms, 
Or, to put the case differently, they seck, by severe 
measures, to cure evils which their wisdom and fore 
sight should have prevented, These remedies may 
proton their existence, but cannot eure. The 

hurch seeks by prohibitive legislation against dram- 
drinking, and by panitive statutes aguinst social vices, 
to eure evils which its own fnilure to minister to the 
social needs of the people has rendered possible, 
For an snalogous reason it is seeking a religious 
amendment to the Constitution, that it may perpetaate 
2 a legal fiction what has no existence us a moral 
act. 

Social reconstruction and regeneration must con- 
stitute the bulk of the work that is demanded of ra- 
tionalism. Society should minister to the soolal 
wants of tho race. The churches belong to those 
who control them, and they lave a right to make 
them the habitation of bats and owl», and to excinde 
God's sunlight from them, if they choose, Society 
should provide its people with temples for the free 
exercise of all the rational attributes of the person— 
with libraries, with baths, with conservatories, with 
theatres and dancing halla It should do this us fully 
us it seeks to meet the demand for primary educa- 
tion, Our school edifices, instead of being made 

praying shops and places for mere dry study, should 
sever 4 wider range of uses. 

ut these things are in the future, and in their ab- 
sence it is gratifying that private munificence seeks 
in some degree to compensate for the deficiency, 
The particular enterprise under notice originates in 
pose wunificence. It originates also with one who 
s known far and wide as a liberalist and rationalist. 
Fortunate also is it that Captain Ward, having 
amassed ample wealth by an active business life, eun 
well afford the outlay, and can well dety the scowls 
nnd the horrible machinations of bigotry. Who of 
tho wealthy Iberslists in the other great cities of the 
country will follow his example? 

Tam alone reeponsible for what I have written. 
Itis proper to say that it is without tbe knowledge 
of, and may not be Line by, the gentleman who 
is prominently nan 

S B. McCracken, 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Piker INDRPENDWNY BacrerY,—The regalar mesinga ot thia 
Society are bold in the Onkos, in tho tow Exeaess BurLoINQ 
on St.- Clair Stroo Eppa ats tte Waxeten Orra Hodes, on 
Suudeg morligas Af 10% o'clock. Tha publie are cordially 
invited to attend, 2 

On Sunday, March 31, Mr. Panxen PrLusmumv will too 
Lure vwlee, m Oe morning en “Conscionce—lit Place nud 
Power in Homan Natare," and in tho eveolug on "Seli-Made 
Men and Soclmy-Made Men, or Man Wan Conscience and 
Meu Wihogt" On Mondsy Evening be will lecture on 
“The Late Cincinnati Convention; or, God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Bible in the Federal Cons\itution.” 


— — 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICEMR, 


Cash Recelpta for tha. Week ending March MA. — Mi- C. B. 
Nourse, $293; J. B. Stailo, $2; G. K. Winhington. $8; it. 
Strauss, 82: Dr. N. B. Wolf. #2; Dr. H. Bariholow. 82; Jno. 
Fronch. $2; Harry N. Smüb, $2; A. G. Kinele, $3; Juv. D. 
Caldwell, $2; d x A Trauneline, $2; A, M. Greeley, $2: F. E. 
Baker, 35 ct&.; W.J. Godfrey, $2; James A, Clüyten, $435; 
Honry C. Decker, 5) ets. ; Miss Marian Hovey, $9; U, Buidure, 
10 cle; Ed. Andrews, 90 cts. ; Mrs. A. Kudgerly, do eis ; B T. 
Couk, W ci^. ; V. Averill, 60 ctv; Chas. Zeigtor. ete; , J. 
Mayer, M) Ste.; Ada P. Gist, 82; Chas. Mason, B) cis; Umm 
Green, $1 50: H. Clay Ham, 5) cte; J, M, Uzlor, BJ dn. Fran. 
cis II. Lee, &! cis ; Herbert Fleicher, 54e e ; D C. Branch, 3) 
cta; Rees Mopkine, Weis); G.P. Baeketie, 2) e. Wm Uy 
Andrews, Wels.; Dr. I S. Shoemaker, 5) cts; John Lowe, 
95 ciw.; George Flek, 5$) ctè.; Hev, E. U. Hall, $2; Mra, K. 
Denton, $1; K. P. Hurd, $1; G. W. Topping. $1; Wm. McKen- 
sic, $1.50; Jumea Forbes, $1; Geo. Riker, 82; Mazzie Devoo, 
81; John Wilson, $15 M, H. Doolittle, 88; J. P. nih, 8) ge. 
Martha Chaddoek, 10 de,! Toledo Mrinring tr, £10; Herbert 
Fletcher, 10 Ce, P. II. Barnard, $1.25; Mrs, €, Siratian, 25 
cts.; Sarah A. Davis, 10 cte. 

All recelpte of cash will be acknowledired as above, and no 
other receipt dent anives specially requested. — l'orsons whe 
do nof eee thoir remitiances acknowledyed within two or 
three woeks alter sending, will pleura uotify ns. 

N, u. Orders for Tracts or Singlo Nambereof Tae Ixpxx 
whieh are nof on hand will, If of emall ammat, be otherwise 
filed io che same amount without further notice. 
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No. 1.—Truths for the T! OR REPRESENTATIVE PA- 
Pew Prom THe Id DE, contains the "Fifty AMrmations” 
avd "Modern Principles." It gives a bird's-eye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tax Inpex, and 
sistes the ~“ reasible conülct" between it and Christ- 
fanitv. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, anthor of “The Origin 
of Species," anyu, In a letter to tho Editor not originally lu- 
tended for publication, bnt zubsequenzty suthorived to be 
mred:—"L fara now read *"Truths for the Times,“ 
and I admire them from t inmost hoart; and 1 agree to 
almost every word," PRICK—One hundred coples for ine 
Dollar, or & lees number et the samo rate, namely, One 
Cent & copy 

Ne. 3,—Fear of the Living God, su eloquent and beau- 
tifi discourse by O. B. FROTHINGHAM, pones the 
debasing character cf the popular notions of „ and pro- 
Fonts concep titte ct him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
centary. PhIC.B—single coples Five Cente; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. 


No. 8,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England. who has recently heen deprived of 
bin benefice by the ecclesiaatical courts on account of his 
bold and outspoken bereeles, la an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of (he Tnperfecrions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments Parences sustaining the sr- 
gament are comousiy quoted, with references to chapter 
and vorse in every ius ange; and no abler, Mirer, or more 
higb-toned treative on rhe subject can be found lu (he Eng 
lish language. PKICE—Single copies Ten Cents; S 
copies FI y Conte: Twelve coples One Dollar. 

No. 4.—Christian Propagandiem, by F. k. ABBOT, Is 
a complete exposure of the wenkness, custlinews, and fo 
eficiancy of the System of Foreign Missions. ^ 
ures, Facta, and [nterzsting Ezíracte. Also, a very remark- 
able article by a Slamows Bniddhls: la appended, yiving 
an account of e apur conversation between himself and a 
mieslonary. PRICK Single copies l'en Cents; Six coples 
Fifty Cenis; Twelve coples One Dollar. 


Wo. 5.—** God in the Constitution; Wonld it be 
right to incorporate rl tary Dogmas into 
the United States Constitution?! By Her. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, poinred, and able argament 
against the Proposed Theological Amendment to the United 
Skates Conatitutiou, which ought to be circulated E og rà 
ont the country. PRIUCE—single Copies Ten Cents; Six 
Coplea Fifty Cents; Twelve Coples One Dollar. 

No. 0.— The Sabbath,” by PARKER PILLSBURY, te a 
scathing denunciation of Sabnstarian wuperetition, New 
Filton. PRICE —Single copies Tun Cents; Twelve coples 

ne dollar. 


No. 7.—**Compulsory Educatlon,'* F. E. ABBOT, 
mâlatáins the right of every chiid to be educated, and the 
duty of the stare to ensure [t an education, PHICE —Bin- 
gle copies Five Cents; Twelve coplos Fifty Cent-. 

No. 8.—-The Present Heaven, by 0. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, ls 6 slogalarly felicitous ireatmantof aaabject that 
intoreste overytudy, PRICE —Ningis coples Five Cents; 
Twelve coples Fifty Conis. 


No. .) The Ohristian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT. 
contains in full the Cat) for the Clucinnat! Convention ol 
the “National Roform Association," which proposes to In- 
terpolate the Evangelie! Christian Creed 1n the U. S. Con- 
etiiution,--the Ilat of ita most prominent supporters, -und 
4 full exposure of the danzerous aud revolutionary charac- 
ter of tbe morem nt. PICH—Siugle Coplea, Five Conta; 
Twolye Coples, Fifty Cente, 


Alo, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Stated and Answered from a Bible Stand- 
point, a püngest pi wphlot by A. J. GROVER. là for «aie 
at Tus [osx Ofc. PRICK —Slagle copios Ten Cente; 
Twelve coplue Une Dollar. 

THE INDEX, 


Address, 
90 St, Clalr Strooi, Toreno, Oro. 


SOW THESEED! 


HE "IMPEACITMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," poblished 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 Bt. Cialr Street, TOLEDO, O., and 29 Vesey 
Sireet, NEW YOK CITY, bas been organized with a Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for tha 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fresand Rational Religion, 


It te the object of THE INDEX to give publie ültverance to 
the boldest, most cultivated aud best matured thongbt of the 
age on sil religious questions. THE INDEX le edited by 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT, with the following ]l«t of Editortal 
Contributors: 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, of Nuw York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER. of New Bedford, Mass. 

RICHARD P. HALLOW ELL. of Boston, Maas, 

J. VILA BLAKE, of Boston, Mass. 
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Mns. K. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Masa, 

Rev. CHARLES VOYSRY, of London, England, 

Prof, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Bristol, England, 

Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, England 


Every Liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, as the 
best popular exponent of Religloua Liberalism. 

Every Christian minister and every thinking church-mem- 
ber should subscribe for It. ad the cluarest, most candid and 
most echolarly expositor of tho differences belween Pree 
Thought and Evangelical Christiantty, aod as the beat mesas 
of becontog well informed of the arguments which ibe Chureh 
wil) have to meet in the futuro, 

Almost every number containe & discourse or lesdiag article 
which alone is worth the price of one year's subscripiion, 

Send $2.00 for one year, or 5) cents for three monthe os 
trial. 
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The Word,” 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF REFORM. 


Edited by E. H. Heywood, 


A to be Issued by THE CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, Princeton, Maas., May, 1879, Though 
not its organ or responelble for it^ action, "THE WORD 
will zealously defend the principie» of rhe Labor Reform 
Leajue, and give lu ite first number a brief stetemen! of its 
proceedings and purposes ae reported by ita Execarive Com. 
mittee. To the many intelligent lecturers aud writers in 
halfof Labor, Woman's Rights and Peace Meform, we ebali 
reniler all ible assistance in diffuving thelr ideas; and we 
*oltcit thelr Irlendiy ald, and the sid of all lovers of Equity, 
lo enable ue, b. apan riag subscribers, to speedily place gar 
venture on ë self-»snpporting cash basis. 
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GENTS WANTED for "JESUS," By Charles T. 
Deena, D.D. His Divinity established and Rationalleu 


routed. Tho moat "iar and rapidly-«elling religious 
Por icum address D. S PUR 


work ever lasted. 
LISHING CU., N. V., Cincinpati, Chicago or St. Loule, 


UNIUS UNMASKED; or THOMAS PAINE the 
suthor of the Lale of Junius’ andthe “Declaration 
ol Lndanenitence.” A DEMONSTRATION, Koyal 16m0. pp. 
. Price, $1.50. Sent post-pald on recelpt of price. 
Address JOUN GRAY & CO., 
114 ame P. O. Box 640, Washingtoa, D. C. 


Back Numbers of the Index! 


T Is no longer possible to furnish a complete file of THe 
I INDEX fea! the beginning, wherlier Daun ur unbaind. 
Bul we have on hand a luce number of sirilo copies, ome 
of them coutsiniog the muet valuable articlos biiherto pub- 
shed. These will be mailed to any amidrees at 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A DOZEN! 


Persons urdering coples of any particular dale wili be gu 

plied. If possible. It le hoped that friends luteresied In 
the Free Religious movement will send in their orders at 
ouce, ss much good cun be done iu this way at «mall cost. 
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LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Five Conte 


TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORK, APRIL 6, 1872. 
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-Accepta every result of scienco and sound loarning, with- 
eal sosking to harmonize it with the Bible. it recognisos 
mo authority bat ther of reason and right. It belleves in 
Trath, Pree , Progresa, Equal Richte, and Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Chriatianity to Pree Religion, through 
which the civilised world i» now passing, bat which it very 
Tittle understands, is even more momontoae in itself and in 
its conseqnences than the t transition of the Roman Em- 
giro from am to Christianity. THE INDEX aims to 
make the character of this vast change gine in at least 
its leading features, and offers an opportunity discussions 
«m this eu t which fod no fitting place in other papers, 


N. B. No contributor io THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
pabliahed iu its colomnr ex- 
«pt for bin or her own Individual contributions, Editorial 
contributions will in every csse be distinguished by the name 
or initials of tbe writer. 


F. H. Rr o . 


Business Agent. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 


FOR 1878. 


SEX, 


Y C. 4. BARTOL, D.D, 


{Eleventh Lecture In the Course of Eleven “Sanday Afrornoon 
Lectures," given in Horticultural Hell. Boston, ander 
the auspices of the Free Religions Aaso- 

clation, March 17, 1 


As artists speak of the value lu palnting of a color, 
There is one lu ser too fast to be washed out, and 
atirring a warm debate, wide as the world. Says a 
famous French seronaut, The voice of a msn is 
beard a mile, that of a woman two miles above the 
earth, in a balloon." For what does it call? Forre- 
Uer of disability and re- adjusted relations. “The wo- 
man starta,” says Mr. Huxley, in ber nature heavily 
weighted.” She draga a theologies! prejudice as a 
ball and chain. Wo miachief but a woman is at the 
bottom of it! Not a very manly remark, yet re- 
peated by all but a tithe of the Christian Church. 
Bho iu regarded as man's diminutive, man made 
small, part of him, the rib, which no anatomist floda 
wanting, and he has never missed from his side. 
She has never done anything but let in Satan to his 
paradise, and expiate ber offence by child-bearing. 
Man, of whose grand unity she is a fraction, has made 
the explorations, conquesta, inventions, every build- 
ing, machine, vessel, utenail, statue, picture, poem, 
history, tillage, trade, policy, religion; no Improve- 
ment of doctrine, worship, government, plant or anl- 
mal from her, She doeas not discover printing. the 
earth's motion, the blood's circulation, the new 
planet, ether, phelography, any process of manufac- 
lure, or, save in hia heavy hand, man's animal descent. 
Ste is but his help-meet, shadow of his glory, waiter 
at hls table, plaything or slave. She is physically 
stamped as his inferior in strength and size. If the 
raco fell by a woman, It rose throngh a man. 

Let us accept the flagrant facts, yct maintaln her 
fins superiority. She ls lesa in figure; but he in lese 
than mammoth or mastodon. She is man modified 
to be perfected, and presented more and better to 
himself, being the next step of natural selection to- 
ward tlie an The survival of the fittest In heaven 
Will resemble her organiem, if our Instinctive celestial 
‘descriptions are true. Some of his coarser features, 
of beard and bone and muscle, she has left behind; 
less remains to deposit in dist and death. She does 
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not construct. But, in this world, the greatest thing 
is not art or architecture, the steam-engine or spin- 
ning Jenny, light-house or break-water, scouring the 
aky or deleting the sea. Influence and character 
turn the scale against genius and force. The Hol 
Ghost ia an over-match for all triumpha of power ani 
skill; and, if man has been woman's support, she bas 
been his inspiration, If the busy globe be hie i d 
bers the cleansing air. She is the lowly sea, if L 
be the towering bill. How this persuasiveness is 
figured in feminine names of things that have no 
gender! The mysterius, all-deciding powers that 
work under earthly shows, Goethe calla the mothers, 
What a multitude of ships, instruments, institutes, 
orbe aud substances are so personified! If the engine 
has, painted broad on ita round bulk, a man's name, 
the engincer persiats to call it Aer, and tella you how 
she runs—a philological proof be does not fatbom. 
If man is power, woman is pervader. Polnt to Eliza- 
betb, Victoria, Catherine, sitting on a throne? The 
away of woman exceeda all the sceptres, 


Nor in this as man's mate and second; it is intrin- 
sic energy. An eminent man, being asked for the 
object of woman, answered, “marriage.” If 80, God 

in many of his noblest daughters, Bhakapeare'a 
reproach, through scores of matchless sonnets, to 
the sige that cheated the world of ita copy by 
abiding alone, applies to thousands he dreamed not 
of. What inault to sapiy they live for no end but a 
means to propagate mankind, who, auch as they ars, 
multiply enough! The proof of immortality Iles 
in this unfiniahed nature mounting above all organic 
hint, that is deeper than sex, and cannot pair off, but 
with gracious goodness of a divine sisterhood runs 
the líne of humanity and couples the whole train. 
Celibacy for good reason, not aa an enforced monk- 
ish rule, virginity for larger mercy, till one of I 
childlesa becomes mother of n thousand orphans, 
benedicti n to vie with all wedding-favora r music of 
the wedding-march. Every man that has loved feela 
exalted above the circumstance of continued gga: 
tiena, in a design to which posterity la a trifle. 
atar in wise men's vision to match the potent senti- 
ment betwixt the maiden and the youth! In hia love 
for her all people are loved, God is thanked, the 
heart is new born, all enemies become friends, evil 
is not, the flaming sword of avenging cherubim, that 
turned every way, falla from the garden-wal), and 
earth becomes Eden. So mighty to sanctify is the 
feeling, It may be doubted if ite chief blessing come 
not by disappointment of the purpose, which no nup- 
tisla consummated What espousala could more 
than clip the wings on which Dante soared to glory 
after the Beatrice, of whom his firet was but the 
spark of his second sun-like sight! To have known 
her e á own Mt: H len — men 7 
say that. Ia not this a ty a» great aa for eculp- 
ture, painting, verse? Has it not moved to carnage 
in war, enterprise In commerce, zeal of adventure, 
creation of riches and immaterial wealth? Is it not 
the matrix of every gem in the monarch of creation's 
crown? Let the materialist call conjugality the ful- 
filment of destiny; the ideal historian will trace 
something far above, 

The greater number among us of the better 
sex proves them not designed for mere pieces of an 
earthly whole. There are not mon enough to go 
round, and plenty of women who would not go round 
with the men they mect, Polygamy is a misnomer; 
it ia not — So, related to man though woman 
be, ahe is an independent creature. 

But beware of adding to ourcivil a sexual Let 
not women advocate emancipation as if they alone 
were wronged! There are men not in the conscious 
exercise of tyranny. It is possible, on the other side, 
that Hector may be hen pecked, and the domestic 
roof harbor as many queens as UM ^ Te man un- 
qn to woman, or woman to man? Neither sex can 

just to Iteelf, only each to the other. Women 
caunot appreciate women as men do: and the woman 
that man leaves him to what inadequate 
selfeatimate! O men and women, let us no lon 
blow our ewn praises! But lately we learned t : 
bed habit Shift the trumpet Into each other's 
mouth! Doubtless woman bas much to complain of 
in her lord, in the ill snbjection that title implies. 
But the honorable amend is at hand. Like pis de . 
vance, it comes in the fulness of time. Is anybody 
in particular to blame because Christianity, abolition 
of slavery, the republic, free religion, did not sooner 

arrive: or has God a season for these things as for 
fruits of the year? A worried man, being asked hia 
occupation, said he kept a hot house. But only a 
softer climate enaulng on displaced socia! berbariam 
can ripen this reform, Why quarrel wlth the past? 
Had not the axe and sword, which brawny arms 
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must wield, a needful task? Can we get so far back 
as to style the knotted muscles & monstrous growth? 
Will mutual madness be progress? Woodsman and 
farmer go into no rage over the forest and the bog. 
What have we do with the cha; l of twis 
udice or the morass of selfish sloth but to think 
work and shine it sway? Let our heat not be 
hate; but, llke the fire the husbandman makes his 
clearing with, used as temperately and wisely as the 
atream to invigorate hia land, or the seed he sows. 
Woman thus far has not been a cipher counting 
only with man's unit. She has been influenco—he 
power; now sho aska to be power or person, to com- 
municate will and son! through her Individuality; 
and, as man resigns power to be lufluential with her, 
the two will approach and blend, Itke the nerves of 
either hemisphere of the brain, which pass down the 
opposite side and unify with crossing harmonles the 
mortal frame. 


same walls? Ifexperimunt have not proved, abd no 
seer'a horoscope gives fore. gleam of that safety of 
such intercourse which Nature teaches In every 
house, then let them have such seats to themael ves, 
better than Vassar, us good as Harvard and Fale! 
But philosophy declares and experience eeals the 
peril of separation. Is priest or pun the name for 
innocence? No. ry, seclusion, attracts the 
anballowed glance is the provocative of passion. 
The unveider Jesus brands as adulterer. Better dis- 
nse with the vell! Not a fair look ata woman's 
ace Is luat, bot the side-long, peering, backward eye. 
It le ssid a Jightning.-rod on a building not only di- 
verta the thunderbolt, but silently all day long draws 
the electric fluid from the alr, Decent sasociation 
will not excite or aggravate, but conduct away or 
regulate desire; while diverse gifts of pupils will 
move wholesome emnletion and supply existing de- 
fects In the academic couree. Bringing the young 
together, not for compliment or coquetry, but study, 
will so reveal their relative qualities as to favor more 
intelligent selection of partners in this t ball of 
life, will turn to sobriety inordinate deslre, answer 


better the purpose of what is termed coming out, dis- 
nse with the occasion of so many cost! and 
feathers for lures; and, though never doing awe 


with any salutary social convention, establish a 
bonds on a more solid footing. 

The second mode of this (rue order is Iniusiríal. 
Woman, in the more frequent necessity of earning 
her livelihood, finda her hand ls made for something 
beside a ring or glove, or to give to whoso asks it; 
that her body is fashioned for more than the finery 
which the lay-flgure in a milliner's window will dis- 
play as well; that she has a higher mission than to 

the vain ornament that ends in a licentious toy. 
When she ia tsught, In the common schools, not only 
to read and write, nor merely to stitch and sew, but 
to design and draw, model and mould, to be, like m 
friend who built her own house, an architect, an arti» 
aan, an artist; to make more than & plaything of 
these wond fingers,—then her owner will relin» 
quish hls property, her overseer drop his whip, her 
insulter fear the risk of hia vile proposals, her fottere 
fall; and wherever she stands or goes man meet not 
his slave or rival, bat his peer, to take in every mover 
ment her share. 

For the third mode of her deliverance is her civil 
and political right. In the trainlog to useful work 
her — will command honor. “A mane 

." said one, “are to be reapected—his $ 
tions to bs ar, und a woman's too! No mere 
recipient 
be 838 on his purses. I am hot at a wife's 
abject begging of a dollar from her husband for her 


'a B00) 
of whatever 
when woman shall be 


gross utilities which the miser owns. With hec 
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valüe will come her vote. In control of her own 
affairs ghe will have a voice which no prejudice or 
tradition can withstand. Representation will come 
with taxation, when she geta more to be taxed and 
askea to be represented. Elector and elect must she 
become with a property qualification, though her 

Jl, with all its native wealth, be rated worthless. 

be will to the polls; to what places will the 
polla take her? . 

But man and woman will not do the same thing in 
the same way. They are not fac-simile; cannot be 

neralized. Their distinction is deeper than the 
fesbly dress. Not only, ns Goethe saye, the ever- 
womanly, but the ever-manly draws us; and there is 
that, in the diversity, which life puts not on, and 
death takea not off. Burns's song to“ in Heav- 
en, Dante's lighting Paradise with the face of 
Beatrice, the Romanist's worship of the Virgin and 
her mother, touches our instinct of that immortality 
of womanhood without which something were want- 
ing in the seats of the blessed, and the upper atoriea 
of the shining mansions less perfect than those be- 
low. But, in earthly ties, the man and woman who 
think sex mere costume are self-ignorant and unfit 
for their several task. It isa variation but no divis- 
fon; part aud counter-part, of one continent, with no 
boundary-line; as Moses or whoever wrote Genesis 
says, “male and ſemale; as Paul says, "neither male 
nor female." This union in separation solves the 
problem. If in every common or differing work 
man be manly and woman womanly, all opposition 
will cease. 

I name three properties from which she has no 
egreas more than the spirit Faust summoned had 
over the triangle at hia door; in true play of nature 
her portion of the human aymphony. Gad is no tau- 
tologist. He knew his image was incomplete in man 
without woman to enlarge the mirror to reflect that 
infinite glory. The masculine side, with every hunt- 
ing Nimrod or Napoleon, metaphysic Plato or Aria- 
totle, ia but half. 

The first feminine mark is esnsibility. If under- 
standing in man's brain be the promontory, sentiment 
is the inlet in hers. The softer skin, amoother fea- 
tare, gradual outline, bewildering beauty of traceless 
proportion and finer hair an apostle calls a glory, 
aymbolize this sensitive inner frame, To eeize a wo- 
man ls to bruise; to strike her makes it every man's 
duty, against husband or brother, to strike back. If 
man reflects or magnifies this world, ber mind ia a 
telescope for the starry sphere. Roughnesa to her 
is wrong to the commonwealth. The iron pot bresk- 
Ing the porcelain vase ruina more than its own worth. 
To this tenderness what ia our debt? Said Eugenie 
de Guérin, "I feel the pain in my brother's aide.” 
Mungo Park is every man consoled by some woman, 
He is not half à man, to whom any other man can be 
go dear as all womanhood, 


Her incarnate sentiment chooses every thing senti- 
mental for her theme, Yet sex is s 383 
sometimes. S would have been a great general, 
had it pleased the Lord to drop her spirit into the 
pantaloon,” said my friend of a vigorous dame. Cow- 

r snatched a feather from bis sister's cap, in writ- 
ng bis unsurpassed letters; but how much of a wo- 
mau ho was! Miss Evans cast novels of auch strength, 
that the disguise of George Eliot but fell at one sen- 
tence: "No woman forgives coldness even aa the 
mask of love.“ Man creates, woman oftener repre- 
gents. Charlotte Brooté said "Don't!" to Mr. Thack- 
eray when she thought he was eating too much; but 
she could not have sculptured the well-fed 1 
figures, nor he painted her female forms. oman 
commonly finishes what man fashions, adds alcoves 
to bis cathedral, and adorns what he blocks out, Af- 
ter Paul Potter comes Rosa Bonheur. George Sand 
cannot keep her mans nume; why under no female 
one does man care to hide? “The reason," saysa lady-, 
lecturer, "we have furnished no Homer or Shakes- 

re ig we have had no chance!" The Homers and 
hakspeares if woman bas not furnished, she bsa 

borne, “The teat mother is the noblest woman,” 
answered N to Inquiring Madame de Stael. 
Not the Iliad, beth, Deuteronomy, the Sermon on 
the Mount, but the princes of poetry and law, Moses 
and Messiah are her crown. “Ido not care," said a fi- 
nancier on employing a servant, "about your recom- 
mendation of the boy; tell me who hia mother was!“ 
Genius ia \ecounted for by the mother; but it is 
moral explanation. Reason or intuitive feeling ex- 
ceeds in woman all reasoning. Mrs. Stowe strikes 
down slavery with a atory, but proves not incest on 
Lord Byron; Lucy Stowe's intonation convinces us of 
Woman's Rights, but not her scriptural eregesis; Mrs. 
Livermore's patriotisin is a chronometer to reckon the 
worth of the administration, whatever republican or 
democrat may think of her ment; Mrs. Howe's 
reply to Mr. Wasson has emotional higher than dis- 
lectic force; and Mra. Woodhull's logic in behalf of 
debauchees, crazy as any epeech in Somerville, is 
blown to atoms with the breath of that John Stuart 
Mill in America, Fran ds Ellingwood Abbot. 


Do I disparage woman? Logic is not the chief ineLrm- 
ment of truth. It is outrun by perception of the heart. 
Men complain that women shift the issue. The iseue 
ought often to be shifted! Too many a hard issue 
man has made with bis mate. Metaphysic talent ia 
not, in the college of humanity, the highest part, I 
would rather be in the state of mind which produced 
Celia Thaxters “Courage” or Helen Hunt's Thought" 
than in that which sent forth Spencer's First Princi- 
ples" Mrs. Siddons equalled Garrick or Kean, 
though pot in the same characters. The effect of 
Fanny Kemble's recitations Charles Dickens did not 
surpass, though his hud the remote imagination, and 
Dera the weeping of real tears. 

Another mark of woman is privacy. "Not un- 
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be won,” says Milton, “The woman who 
oe to . followers. Doffing the pro- 
tective dress of male attire is a failure; and the strid- 
ing monster is seen in our streets 8s seldom sa the 
hermaphrodite brig on the seas; may the strident 
voice not be heard! Miss Dickinson's mode of riding 
among tbe Sierras is not practised in Boston. Moth- 
ers withdraw their daughters into long dresses none 
too soon; and our great grand-mothers cheveauz de 
frise were leaa unbecoming thun ie the modern expo- 
sure. "Curst be whocvil thiuks?" That is a French 
roverb; and we want not all that is covered by the 
rench tongue! Good taste has put certain pictures 
of Venus, and a particular style of marble statues, on 
the retired liat from our galleries ; no matter how soon 
the scant-clad dancera follow, whom Father Taylor 
told me he turned his back on, in the theatre. The 
barem is hard beset both sides the water; we need 
not the oriental mask, if modesty be worn for a veil; 
and if the old law-phrmse covert lose not its social 
sense. This prit is no prejudice of woman's 
rsonal, civil or proprietary rn but 
tis not 
a republic where she bas no voice, Shame to talk of 
her vote as our grant! "Buffer not a woman to teach, 
eayest thou, O Faul! dhe is beat of teachers in ten 
thousand Bunday-schoole, Shall she not heal? The 
nurse has done it more than the doctor, enough to 
raduate into his rank. Shall she not practise at the 
[m til! atrue verdict comes? Shall she not preach? 
Bhe does it better than some men; she cannot do it 
worse than others. Thirty-five years ago, Lucretia 
Mott was listened to as earnestly us Dr. Channing; 
and to-day the younger Quakeress, Misa Smiley, ro 
laurel of success and crown of honor from the Pres- 
bytery, that would silence her or hush the advocate 
whose submission to discipline costa all his courage 
and romance. War has suppressed woman's faculty, 
tponed her suffrage and narrowed her sphere. 
ut she bides her time; she waits the reign of pesce. 
Not the thing to do, but the manner of doing does 
her privacy fix. Madame de Roland arranged her 
dress to fall decently from the guillotine, The silent 
man, Grant, teaches one lesson, to beware of that 
itching tongue as well as ear, that greed to be heard, 
which is of both sexes the common sin; but from 
Which, however unrighteously, a woman's repute 
suffers most. “The Countess of Carbery," says Jeremy 
Taylor, “cast like a candle round her own station a 
shadow and a cloud, and shone to all but herself.” 
Ambition to multiply one’s public countenance is 
mental prostitution ; and of frequent appearance there 
is no warrant but rank or power. Queen Victoria is 
not seen or Jenny Lind beard too much. But, ifa 
woman slip from 2 , ber fall hurts her more, 
being from a greater height, Her garment is easier 
solled; her character sheds not slander, Pioneera 
t bruises, and the woman must be pardoned if in 
er demand for equity her low and gentle voice be- 
come a shont or shriek, Yet let her hold fast her 
own less flaming colors while ahe fights! 


A man that pleads the woman's cause expects to 
be taken with a grain of salt. But let me proceed 
and name as the third mark of her constitution purity, 
with which, as we zay, she is beautifully marked, 
Her sensual passion is weak, Crystal, though broken, 
cannot help being above the clod. It takes more 
slowly any spot. The scalo of virtue is absolute; pol- 
lution not worse in her because sbe is inwardly . 
——À For sanctity is an undivided property, It 
is the common of the soul. Yet virgin has no maa- 
culine synonyme. Man's baseness underpins “Five 
Points" and “North Street“ Still on Aer rests the 
blot of the name Desdemona asked if she were. Why 
with such disproportion ? Ie it for the failing of clean- 
ness in its source, fouling the element he is washed 
in, corrupting bis atmosphere and unsweetening the 
breath of his soul? A good woman is the best thing; 
whats bad one is let me not say! It ia not stran 
the conscience of the double-mistress, not privy let 
ua trust to the crime of her last accomplice, took the 
shape of a blood-avenger, haunting her house till abe 
nppeajad tothe police. Ido not wonder at the wor- 
ship of Mary. Every sister ls holy, Man is farther 
down the stream, tit not be muddled higher up! 
p pne be our gpring and perpetual baptismal 
fon 

The vative traits of either sex affect its moral qual- 
ities In ways too far now to trace. Woman suffers 
with moro fortitude, She forgives wrongs that seem 
too dreadful for God to on. Her leaning is loy- 
alty, first at the tomb, last at the cross. as she 
tore love or truth? Napoleon discarded Joaephine 
for reasons of state, which in the death of the Duke 
de Reichstadt, became apples of Sodom, “no son of 
his aucceeding;" but his letters show an affection 
more ardent than hers. One, in admiration of thelr 
devotion in a great extremity, prayed God to keep 
the women just as they are! Are they so perfect, ain- 
cerer than men? Is it a libel that mendacity in a wo- 
man is more serene, and she does not stammer when 
sbe lies; that young girls can deceive more than 
boya at the same age; that they have more wiles, 
“rounds within rounds,” as in body, eo in mind! Is 
cunning the weapon with which rudeness is met? 
Shame on the oppression that uires such a foil; 
and no credit to the masculine and bearded veracit 
that is without fear! If women are not dew-dropa; Íf 
men are official managers, and a managing woman 
our horror, is not secrecy needful defence of her 
charge? 
ink Far from ber nest the lapwing takes her Aight, 

ure the hunter frum her young, though to her 

own harm, To how many a — fugitive Bhakes- 
peare's exquisite line applies! 

Bat deride or distinguish ss we will, there is no 
parting of woman from man. They make one na- 
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ture, Their spheres are concentric, They are not 
enemies. Men do not bate women, as much as wo- 
men hate each other. They form prm that 
rel as badly us York and Lancaster. They cannot keep. 
under private jealousies. Their brothera are not mere 
deapots to hold them down, and pinch them, as T 
heard one say, like s Chinese fuot. Let them ask the- 
franchise, they shall have it, and, being in Massachu- 
setta an immense majority, remove every male and 
put a female in office, from governor to tide-waiter] 
But treat the sexes not us co. rival. but complemen. 
As the theologian says of his trinity, we must 
noi divide the substance or confound the persone, 
Accursed he who either cuts the bond or blurs the 
line! Let me celebrate the oneness! Of which sex is. 
it the privilege to think and love, worship and will, 
believe and act, and hopa for that resurrection which 
Jesus says leaves marriage behind? In the ecstasies. 
of aspiration and prayer, sexual constrasts drop like 
sand bags from the mounting balloon, and distinctions 
vanish like degrees of latitude and longitude in the 
whirling sphere. Intraneport of action or devotion is 
no aex, "tbe soul gathers all divinity into its humanity, 
Much is said of woman's ephere. not woman 
move in any sphere, and do any thing that needs to be 
done? She must not vote, you say, because she cannot 
fight? The mnid of Saragossa, Joan of Arc, many a 
woman with the burglar, or for her honur, has fought 
with force and fury a8 becoming as any courtesy, 
What is fighting? Carrying arms, or letting them off ag 
the foe? as that all, in ourcivil war, that won the 
day? Would that have saved Washington, or taken 
Richmond, or got through the Wilderness, or opened 
the Mississippi, or made the Georgia March? 
Never, without the de reserve at home, at tha 
needle, ia the hospital which was half the host, 
Homer and Shakespeare represent spirita contendin 
with mortala in the bloody frays of England int 
Greece. Leave out those in the flesh, yet unaeen on 
the field, the wives, mothers, sisters, maiden lovers, 
that flew to nerve the soldier's arm; and the scale 
would have turned the other way. You might as 
well omit the Holy Ghost, because it does not drill, 
or fire the cannon, or answer to its name, The boys 
in blue share the credit with girle behind, or nurses 
that went and handled bloody limba, or did scouting 
service, or stood in the ranks in male attire, every- 
where as brave, and effective. of woman? 
Was Sojourner Truth in her sphere re-enacting st a 
nobler call the part of Moses, to lead out of a worse 
Egypt those in bonds, while a million white males 
layed false in politics and put off the evil hourt 
us Mra. Patten unwomanly navigating the disabled 
ship? Did the slender woman, when the life-boat- 
men quaked at the storm and refused to put forth, as 
she rescued in her skiff the last survivor from the 
wreck, at Drogheda, on the Irish coast, appear out of 
place? Did my friend, Mrs. Cutter, b the gea) 
of nature or the -vow when, as her coachman 
eat afraid on hia box, she rushed out and saved two 
drowning men from the Nahant surf? Did I sa 
that sex disappears and woman ia no longer, in suc 
raptures of duty and love? J take that back. Never 
woman so much! “Neither male nor female,” did 
— apode — — me al these female achieve- 
ments a worthy challen, or us who are stroi 
to leap beyond. s * 
No matter if the occasions be trivial or rare. The 
woman that rose in meeting to correct misrepresenta- 
tiona of her father, and the clergyman who tended 
baby tbat the pale mother might take the air, were 


both alikein order. But women mixing in the dirt of 
politics! Must policy be dirty; the pillars of the com: 
monwealth wreathed in to -moke and planted 


in expectorations, as York Minster and the Duomo 
at Milan rise out of heaps of aged stains? But 30 U 
woman is censured! Lady Macbeth's waa fit prayer, 
to preface murder,—"Unsex ine here!" But awo- 
man Were not unsexed to know her business, control 
her fortune, choose whom to be represented by or 
represent her district, plead with Portia like "a 


Daniel come to Judgment" 
UM Lud Judgment" or legislate down the 


But this were what a change! The days of chiv- 
alry, as Burke complained, win be ne Tek them 
go! Woman can dispense with the kiss or caress as 
8 make-weight for bir Getting up in a car or con- 
cert is poor atonement for deprivation or disability 
of substantial right. “Not for the Queen,” answered 
the Britons in à London omnibus to the driver's re- 
uest that some one would yield n seat to à woman. 
ng an American, bound, to show I was a dele, 

from a polite country, I gave up mine. But nobler 
— may y m ire erences, and true wo- 

ot ask, while the unworthy will be disa 
pointed if they demand it. — is not covered 
with a gown. When a row of presuming misses 
marched along the side-walk and pushed him into 
the gutter, "So much,“ asida young Norwegian, “the 
id a —1 r — was tempted to aay it when per- 

, drei Bs ies, crowded 

~~ at = librarian's desk. v cd il 
an and woman are one in the house; ere. 

is the Border-State that cannot be taken out of t 
Union! You do not love any longer? Suppose you 
said you were a house-breaker, incendiary or thief; 
that were a less capital crime. Make a merit of lov- 
ing no longer, because forsooth you are so lofty, and 
your partner solow! Loveisaluw! Abandonment 
ia no prop for unfaithſulness, but a new offence. The 
murderer was drunk, the aseassin crazy? All ein is 
mad and inebriated. Insanity is its consequence, not 
cause, “Did you tie the knot fast?" we ministers 
are asked. y divorce makes it a slip knot. 
Whom do ita advocates quote? Not Jesus, or Moses, 
or Paul; but Milton, whose genlus did not make him 
wise to choose or endure mate. “He does not 
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make me happy!" Did you marry for that? You 
another conscience, not your own echo, if you 
are to have golden wedding or tin. Put grist of 
benevolence, and tho upper and nether mill-stones 
will not grind each other. Take meekly the yoke 
of contrary opinion! By the ozon's straining apart 
the load is drawn. The chastening you accept, Tike 
Auron's rod, will bud. Children will be tho cove- 
nant's unbroken seal. By what more than family 
fidelity was tho North stronger than the South, nnd 
Germany than France? 
Man and woman are one in the civil polity. 


“What conetitules e slate?" 


The poet answers with the sort of men. We talk of 
our forefathers, not our foremothers. By what prin- 
ciple do we keep out of the balance the woman's 
weight? The logic of female protestanta, In the 
Btate-house pizgeon-holes, was never answered In the 
halls of legislative debate. Had all the women, voted 
against slave extension, the South might have shrunk 
from the appeal to arms. 

Men and woman are one In thé church. If In 
Christ there be neither male nor female, what part 
of Christian. service should they not share? If not 
equal, are they not equivalent? Waa Anna the only 
prophetess? Could Miriam alone improve! a Red 
Bea occasion? Rotten boroughs and partial repre- 
sentation have been England's disgrace; and some 
grumble that Delaware should be senatorially a 
match for New York. But how about a disfran- 
chigement of more than half the people; 80 complete 
that they have no compensation for political extinc- 
tion in eny ecclesiastical voice, not silenced with a 
geueral grudge? 

But the hour strikes on the clock wound by no 
mortal hand, It has struck for the despot, the 
beron, overseer, pope, the absolutist everywhere but 
in bis own house, Like the preliminary rattle In 
some time-pieces, do we not hear ln the belfry some 
warning of the clang for him? There is to be a 
period of disturbed aexual relations, no doubt, Wild 
notions of independence and license will be pro- 
«claimed. They prejudice not the cause of justice, 
nor prevent the pre-ordained motion of the dial- 
band, It is a long stretch already, from the Moham- 
medan conceit that woman has no soul, to the mod- 
ern t's verae, that she is the soul of bumanity." 
In the question whether science or intuition be the 
criterion of knowledge, her witness is with the seers. 
Af God has made her weaker, he has given her a 
quicker eye, O my brother, who lookest at her, sup- 
pose not for her downcast air she is blind to thy in- 
tent! That meek sister's glance pierces thee through 
and through. O my sister, complain not, thou bast 
been decelved! Vision is the Y in thy nature 
Xo atone for thy exposure and foil brute force. Be 
ashamed of the plea that thy unsuspecting ignor- 
ance was the prey of art beyond thy power to detect! 
It isa reproach to Him who has not left thee help. 
less against plots, and prepares for violence a dread 

account. Woman is to baye her right; she must be 
e on her responsibility. Let us not do her or her 

ker the dlarespect of painting her as the victim of 
man, She ch if he asko, The spark falis into 
the tinder of n from her eye, and could be 
withheld, She puts the motion; she has the caating- 
vote, Not by her feeblenesa, but by ber might in 
thia world, am I amazed. Sheis te make a new elec- 
tion of her state. Her fate trembles in the scale. 
But the balance is ber own hands. 


HUXLEY’S REPLY TO A BISHOP. 


Ata meating of the British Association he had a 
-fumous tilt with Prof. Owen; and on another occa- 
sion Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, blandly 
asked him in the presence of a large audience, "Ts the 
learned gentleman really wililng to have it go forth 
to the world that he believes he descended from a 
monkey?” Prof. Huxley rose and replied In his quiet 
munner— It seems to me that the learned Bishop 
hardly appreciates our position and duty as men of 
science, e are not here to inquire what we would 
pester, but what is true, The progresa of science 
.from the beginning has been a confilct with old prej- 
udicea, The true origin of man is not a question of 
likes or dislikes, to be settled by consulting the feel- 
Ings, but it is a question of evidence, to be settled by 
strict scientific investigation. But as the learned 
Bishop is curious to know my stato of feeling upon 
the aubject, I have no hesitation in saying that, were 
it matter of choice with me (which is clearly la not) 
whether I should be descended from a respectable 
monkey or from a Bishop of the English Church 
who can put hia brains to no better use than to ridi- 
cule science and misrepresent ita cnitivatora, I would 
certainly choose tha monkey l" The reply was received 
with a storm vf applause, and Huxley was not after- 
‘wards troubled with senseless questions.—Sotence 


Groszrrs Mazzrwr.—The news of Mazzini's death, 
which has come at last, ia none the less sad for hsv- 
Ing been long expected. He was the greateat, brav- 
eat, moat heroic and persistent of the long roll of 
Italian worthies who took up In 1815, when the rest 
of Europe sunk, wi of strife, into ignoble repose, 
what waa best in the ideas of the French Revolution, 
and, above all, the great doctrine that every Ly 
has the right to dispose of itaelf, and fought and died 

for it, without ever flinching or ever despalring or 
ever repining, till 1858 brought thelr triumph. In- 
pon db may be vus = that to Ment: more than 5 
D T agency, ue that great, silent change in 
European politics which has made Austria a conatl- 


tutional monarchy and has taken Victor Emanuel to 
Rome. This long and fruitful Italien etruggle, too, 
was remarkable, not simply for the production of 
martyrs aud confessors and conspirators, but of bril- 
liant men of action, of soldiers and statesmen who 
wanted nothing but a country &nd organized govern- 
ment at their k to make them illustrious. Any 
country which in tlfty years of sorrow and degrada- 
tion and oppression has produced Mazzini, and 
Manin, and baldi, and Cavour, and D'Azeglio, 
and itattazzi, and the gallant and gifted Govone, just 
dead in his prime, and who led bis division off the 
field of Cuetozza unbroken, after bearing the whole 
brunt of a bloody and disastrous day, may well cail 
herself the mother of a great race. Mazzini was a 
dreamer, as a man must be who is forever intent on 
schemes beyond hia power, and morbid, as men al- 
ways are who are fighting agninat lawa for which 
they have no respect, and bitter, us nearly all men 
become who have long hoped aguinst hope and have 
often rcge themselves struggling against fate it- 
self. Butit was a striking illustration of the radical 
soundness of his mental and moral constitution that, 
when the day of triumph came, it brought in him no 
frenzy or ecstasy. His last public utterances were as 
clear and healthy definitions of the bases of civil go- 
claty, and of the true conditions of order and rational 
progress, as if he had all his life sat debating in the 
arliament of s free country, instead of plotting in 
back bed-rooms. Italy owes him a monument ns one 
of those "great precursors," as they have been called, 
who rendered her the Inestimable service of worship- 
ping her ase nation when the rest of the world de- 
Le her asa “geographical expression," nnd only 
ted horas an old curiosity-shop.—N. Y. Nation. 


Woar Men Have Diep For—Colonel Mont- 

mery was shot in & duel about a dog; Colonel 

msey in one abouta servant; Mr. Featherstone in 
one about a recruit; Bterne's father in one abouta 
goose; and another gentleman in one about an acre 
of anchovies; one officer was challenged for mere! 
asking his opponent to enjuy the second goblet; an 
another was compelled to fight about a pinch of sunff; 
General Barry wes challenged by a Comes Smith for 
declining wine at dinner on a steamboat, although 
the General had pleaded as an excuse that wine inva- 
riably made him sick; and Lieutenant Cowther lost 
his life in a duel because he was refused admittance 
to a club of n shooters. In 1777 a duel occurred 
in New York city, between Lieutenant Featherstone- 
baugh, of the 76th, and Captain McPherson, of the 
42d Britiah regiment, in regard to the manner of eat- 
ing an ear of corn, one contending that the beat eat- 
ing was from the cob and the other that the grain 
should be cut off from the cob before eating. Lieu- 
tenant Featherstonebangh lost his right arm, the ball 
from his sntagoniat's pistol shattering the limb dread 
fully, so much so that it had to be amputated. Gra 
ham, Major Noah's assistant editor on the National 
Advocate, lost his life in 1827, at the — gu 
at Hoboken, with Barton, the son- iu law o! ward 
Livingstone, in a simple dispute about “what was 
trumpe” in a game of cards. 


Tae HEATHEN ÜHINEE.—À day or two since a 
couple of ladies, who went out collecting money for 
church purposes, stopped at the Piute House, Lower 
Gold Hill After calling upon a number of persons 
for contributions, they asked “John,” the Chinese 
cook, to give a dollar. 

“What for you wante me give à dolla?" asked 
John. 

"Wa 
church. 

“Dolla helpa churcha!" cried John, opening his 
eyes ; "what matter churcha ?" 

"[t'a poor; it needa money. Can't you give usa 


dollar! 
poor, too.— What you 


want you to give us a dollar to help the 


“Me no sabe churcha; me 
call churcha—what him namee " 

* Christ's Church," was the reply. 

“No, me no gede, answered Jobn, decidedly. 
“Me no likee Klist; Kliet wantee too much 7 
money, money, all the time for Kliat."— Virginia ( Neo.) 
Entorpruss. 


One by one the various States of the Union are bo- 
gonia to feel the necessity of universal education. 
e New England States have, for some time, re- 
garded this as a cardinal principle of democratic gov- 
ernment; and, of late, Michigan bas passed a law for 
compulsory education. Tt may, at firat sight, seem to 
be an interference with the rights of the Individual to 
him to send his children to school; but It fa a 
demand mado in accordance with the interest of that 
individual, and the safety of himself and bis neigh- 
bors. If we are to continue a great, free people, 
achools and coll must acquire the ascendency, 
and prisons and Jalls sink below the horizon. Edu- 
cation and reformation have the same end; but If the 
work of the former is well done, that of the latter 
may be dispensed with; nay, it will find no place in 
which itean be performed.— Williams (College) Vid- 
ette. 


I have read books enough, and observed and con- 
versed with enough of eminent and aplendidly culti- 
vated minda, too, In my time; but I assure you I have 
heard higher sentiments from the lips of poor unedu- 
cated men and women, when exerting the spirit of ao: 
vere yet gentle heroism under difficulties and afflic- 
tions, or speaking thelr simple thoughts as to circum- 
stances in the lot of frienda and neighbors, than I 
ever yet met wlth, except in the pages of the Bible.— 
Bir W. Scott. 


Woices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERA] 


——"Nothing but want of means detera me from 
subscribing to the Association fund, and nothiog but 
my farm duties has prevented me thus far from try- 
ing to obtain subscribers for it in (his vicinity. Have 
been à friend of the liberal cause from boyliood ; had 
Infide! parents (for which Ium truly thankful), but 
Orthodox surroundings, from which 1 emerged by 
the help of the Zneextigator and other counter-publica- 
tions into a Deist, when quite a young man, aud bold- 
ing to the word Intidel aa à good and appropriate mot- 
to, Religion I always held to represent something 
stagnant, or like a muddy pool of water. In all ita 
phases my mind bas been imbued nguinst it. I can- 
not for myself admit religion as ofany good. I have 
lived fifty-four years without it, so far as mental and 
moral conditions are concerned, and don't want It. 
I think it merely a figurative concern. As a system 
of faith and worship, it probably has answered its 
ends as swaddiing-clothes in the infancy of the bu- 
man race, which the growing intelligence of the age 
is fast Inying aside. And yet for a wonder I can aee 
peraoos around me that seem to be as morbidly su- 
perstilioua as the Old Book represents the times it 
was written [nto havo been. I see I am getting pro- 
lix. The principlea underlying the ‘religion’ you 
are dissemianting are worthy ofa pu cause, r 
God span you in your highest endeavors to promul- 
gate Truth!“ 


—"The resson of not knowing when the firat 
Iw of my Ixpex expired ie that I let Tux Inpex 
ie on my counter for the benefit of all that are will- 
ing to read it; and in most instances it is taken away 
for s more leisurely reading. The new order I aei 
to you is the result of the above, Whether you have 
gol any more readers out of my propagandiam, I do 
not know, I notice but little opposition to the ideas 
expressed there, except by the President of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of this place.“ 


——"'Youmay put me down for one share of INDEX 
stock. Hava made some inquiry among acquaintane- 
es, hoping to get otber subscriptions to stock. One 
man agreed ta take one share, but ‘backed out' soon 
after. Many men pay from five to twenty-fivedollars 
to keep up orthodox preaching, which they * 
and can't be persuaded to take Tug Inpex, which 
suits them better. The moral cowardice of such peo- 
ple is astonishing.” 


x Inpex bas been a weekly and cordially 
received visitant for months, and with ita object I am 
in hearty aympathy. I would hereafter relieve kind 
friends from the trouble of bringing it to me, and at 
the samo time give s more substantial expression of 
aympathy. For inclosed $2,00 please send it to my 
address for one year." 


q encloae. one dollar, for which please send 
me by mail as many copies of Taz Inpex for Aug. 
Loch, 1871, as you can afford. I am anxius to circu- 
late among my friends as muchas possible Rev. Chas, 
Voysey's lecture on the Bible, and at the same time 
to advertise your very valuable paper.” 


— — —uq b—̃—i. 
LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finar Iwoeranpsnt Socurrr.—The regalar meetings of thia 
Bocloly are hold la the Ooxon, lu tho new Exensss BUILDIKG 
on &t. Clair Street, opposite the Wuseten Orena Hoven, om 
Sanday mornin, 0% o'clock, The public are cordially 
Invited (o attend. 

* Bocian, Ru-cwiow.—Mombers and friends of the First Tode 
indent Society are invited to moet at the residence of Mra. 

dward Bissell, on Sammit St., Wednesday evening, Apri) 10, 


PUBLISHED’S NOTICES, 


rch n. -A. Huff, 
f cta ; John Rampos, $5 cts.; H. Johnson, 50 cts.; H. D, le- 
son, $3; R. H. HYunen I ele. Alex, McBride, 50 cte. ; B. F. 
Woodard, ; Dr. A. ; 


8.75; D: : 
M. M. Lord, 83; C. R. Corbin, $3; John Clifford. $3; Walter 
Rater, N; 


Weta.: Jea. Fischer, n: 


. L; Mr». Dr. Harrington, $$; 

OC. "Rdwarda, 3b rts. ; Louisa B, Suuthworh, 10cta.; B. N. 
Honth Karney, 16 
E EA Joreph 
ing, 821 
Arden $3 85 


Henry 
While, $3; John Hen 


ols, $3; Cbar. Bonsall , Bedyrebeer, 

Bite A Friend, $1; A. Werder, E; Milan Bentley, 83; D. 

R. Lamson, 10 es.] D. P. Sweetiand, 10 cta.; James D. Por- 

rott 8) cle: Mre, B. E. Blount, $2.96; J. W. Scott, 5; Mise 
B. Brooke, f cta. ots.; 


H. B. ney Bball, 8) ent M. panee A 
Nicholes Jovanovitch, BU cte.; J. A. Bateman, $6; b 
Lom, $5 cts.; A. W. Howley, $8.6); Milan Bentley. $2.40; 
Joal Sharp, £3.25: J. 8. Bonsall, $1.25; George Williams, K. 
50: T. Ww. Truesdoll, $1; Max Prac B d. 
$1.85; Thos. Tasker, $1.%; H. L 

Clark, $2.85; Parker Fillebu 
K. Washburn, W c's.: Geo. 
ciw.; B. P. Heng. $3; L. T. 
Miss Mariao Hovoy, W cte. 


. Bowen, $2; Kate P. W. 
Ives, 40 cte.; W. T. Allen, ; 


N. B.- Orders for Tracts or Single Nomber» of Tas roar 


hand 
tka imt amount without further notios. 


è 


Wort, 


NO MORE SEA, 


BY SLIZ SDR 


‘Life of our Ife, and Light of all our seeing! 
How shall we rest on any hope hat Thee, 
What time our souls, to Thee for refuge 1 
Long for the home where there ia no more * 


For still this Ses of Life with endlesa wailing 
Dashea above our heads ils blinding spray, 

And vanquished bearta, sick with remorse and falling, 
Moan Ike the waves at set of antumn day. 


And ever round us swolls the laratlate Ocean 

Of Bin and Doubt that lures us to our grave: 
When its wild billows with their mad commotion 
Would sweep us down, then only Thou canut save. 


And deep and dark the fearful gloom, un!lghted, 
Ora E aera aan 
vin 
MM fall d lose ourselves & last-ln Theo, 


in Thy life our little Mres“ere ended: 
* T! 7 the dur trembling spirite Mall; 


to Thy 
„ Kathe comprehended, 
kp ary ty pn ou hoid'st us all. 
—MontAly Religious Magasins. 


The Hudex. 


APRIL 6, 1872. 


. The Editor of Tax Inu dou not hold himoslf 


THE INDEX ABSOCIATION. 
Oarrrat, $100,000, Saanes Baoa, $100. 


Association having assamed the publication of Tun 
— the Directors — levied so ssseanment of ten per 
Mi, on each sharo for the year ending Oct. 26, 1473. AJT fa- 
tare subscriptions are subject to this assesament. Not more 
than len percent. on cach share can be assessed lu any one 
„ By the original terme of anbacripiton, the Directors are 
Voroiaaea to incar any indobiedpess beyond ten per cent, of 
the ock actually anbacrihed; and this 
strictly complied with. It ſe very desirable that the en!ire 
gtock of the Association shoal! 5e taken, snd subscriptions 
ure respoctfully solicited from all friends of Pree Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO rock. 


Five Hundred 8 
AcEMOWLEDGXD ve taak yaga, inda. 1 ales: DG 


D. A JR. Brooklyn, N. * " 1 
o PEE 
iti, Ri Pus = = dM 
L n. e 
—.— i Northampton, Mae, ^ " — $00 
Max Puacar, Cincinnatl, O., v * 100 
mum Nurs Mel lm 

5 RELAI DN 
HE 2 < 2 0., e i i 

. C. EASTWA, Imyra, 0. « 

„G. Mm, Indianapolis, Ind. " “ 100 
|^ T.lvsa, Detroit, ‘Mich, “ 2 100 
Z. F. Mrbrauos. “ Two ^" mo 
& alon, Mes, ~“ pn 300 

.P.Hzikme Dayton, 9. > ^ to 
Bman Corr, Busp'n Bridge, N. T., One N 100 
BAXUEL COLT, " = 5 E 100 
CmagLEs Nasa, Worcester, — Mass, Two » $00 
— ——. Livonia, N. Y, 2 100 
B. F. Woopaxp, Gebern, N * $00 
H. A. Miris, Mi. Carroll. III One — 100 
J. W. Baxruxrt, Dover, „H., " 100 
Otoia Taylor's Falls, Minn, “ u 100 
Mas. Eur, H. Musen. Geneva, N. V., “ ma 100 
Jos. R. Sroxe, Ulncinnatl, 0., nad pd 100 
D. K. Lawes, - * Five 125 800 
A. Tarr, M " One « 100 
B. L. Wu " " m " 100 
Poran tl, CLARK, * » = d 100 
Q. K. Wrrameron, * x * » 100 
J. T. " ” ^" LL 300 
Warsa F. Averin. Pittsbargh, Pa., a a 100 
Mies C. E. Novass, Cincinnati, - Two bs * 
Jas. Fisonzg, Shreveport, La, One s 100 
Geo. B. Hourmsam, Pittsburgh, Pu., » “ 100 

854,700 


Henry Ward Beecher made thia amazing statement 
to the Divinity Students of Yale College, as reported 
in the Ohrütian Union of March 12th :— 

"I consider sent Calvinistic, you know, and in 
this way: I believe what Joho Calvin would have 
believed, if he had lived in my time and seen things 
as I see them." 

We have long been at a loss for an appropriate 
name. Now we have found it—we area Calvinist! 
That is, we believe just what John Calvin would 
have believed, if he had lived in our time and seen 
things ss we see them. For breadth and catholicity, 
the name Calvinist is evidently the ides! thing; for 
there is not a man on this planet, at least, who is not 
a Calvinist by Mr. Beecber's definition. Nay, more 
than that. There is not a hen, horse, or dog on the 
planat that is not as good a Calvinist as Mr. Beecher; 
for they all believe exactly what John Calvin would 
have believed, if he had lived in their time and seen 
things as they soe them. What a "happy family” of 
Calvinists we all are, to be aure! 


TEE INDEZ. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISEH. 


The zealous chaplain of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatl vea recently opened one of ila seeslona 
with the following prayer:— 

The earth ia thine, O Lord, and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell therein! And now tbat 
another of the world's great questions presses into 
this chamber for an answer,“ What can we do for wo- 
man?" clamor answers “Let her vote.“ Clamor 
answers agaip, "Don't let her vote.” Clamor thunders, 
clamor whines, clamor prays, clamor gears. Shall we 
hear the j vr of clamor? forbid! If there be any 
stain of right withheld from those bright, blessed 
beings who, as mothers, wives, sisters, dengue, 
companions, friends, make up ao much of the ppi- 
ness of the Commonwealth's homes, give us wiedom 
clear enough to see and will strong enough to expunge 
that stain from the records of our otherwise prosper- 
ous State. 

On this remarkable outpouring the New Bedford 
Mercury of March 22 comments as follows :— 

Mr. Kimball, of Boston, in accordance with a sug- 

that bad been made to the chaplain, inquired 
whether it was in order for a person uota member of 
the House to discuss matters before the House, and 
the Speaker replied that such discussion was clearly 
not in order. After some debate, eir qi] froni the 
decision of the chair waa not austained. If the chap- 
lain is wine, he will not consider himself in the light 
ofa martyr, but will follow the dictates of common 
sense. His indiscrest zeal can heve no otber effect 
than to lessen his personal! influence in the House; 
or, it may be, Lend the members of the Legislature to 
conolude that the State can becondusted without a chap- 
lain. 


Again. As Mrs, Cheney recently informed us in 
these columns, the whole aubject of “judicial awear- 
ing” is under fresh consideration in Massachusetts. 
On St. Patrick's day, the House of Representatives 
debated “the alteration of the statute concerning ad- 
ministering the oath so that it shall not conflict with 
the Roman Catholic conscience.” Of course, from 
the liberal point of view, the judicial oath should uni- 
versally bo replaced by simple affirmation. For sey: 
eral years we have refused to take the judicial oath 
under all circumstances, on the ground that it Is su- 
perstitious and imposes no obligation upon the con- 
science not included in the natural obligation to tell 
the truth at all times. In the Boston (ommeontoeaith 
of March 23, we find the following bold and moat ex- 
cellent remarks on the subject — 

Our systems of oaths in courts is the last and strong- 
est remnant of tbe old Puritanic laws. It seems des- 
tined to hold its place while the Sabbath lawa are 
slowly disintegrating. But it tscontrary to the animus 
12 government, and tte days are surely numbered. 

ta bused on the delusion that our governmeut is a 
Christian meut; that our nation and our State 
are Ohriatian institutions, Whatecer Puritante Prot- 
estantism characterized the early lawa of Masaachusatts, 
& ù plain that the American nation was organized on a 
purely secular baris. The state has been. imati 
a secular code of lawa eoor minca its earliest years. The 
neceanity for it grows ar we adoanca. Jews were never 
eo numerous ln this State aa to form serious objec- 
tion to our plons prejudices. But now the Catholics 
have become active in protest, and lo! the Chinaman 
already p sere within our borders. What next in 
shape of foreigner and anti Protestant-Christian may 
appear we will not guess, but no doubt there is more 
immigration in store forts. New protests must still 
be made, as long na legal matters retain ever so slight 
a foothold on special creed or faith.- Quakera have 
long been exempt from oath. The Quaker's nffirma- 
tion ia as good as his oath, And so is any man’s, 

Adherence to the barbarous custom of attempting 
to scare truth out of a witness who would, in a natu- 
ral state of confidence, prefer to lle, ia puerile and a 
d to our courta, The whole system of oatha 
and sin of perjury reste on a superstitious base, which 
has become worm-eaten and rotten in these material- 
istic latter days. Pious IN who feel somethin 
solemn in an oath, would tell the truth quite as wel 
witbout it, Sinners and heretica, who would He 
without it, are about assure ta do so with It. In fact, 
the oath is a remnant of the past that hag lost ita effi- 
cacy as 4 truth-eliciter in tbe present day, Jurymen 
of aense do nowadays take testimony somewhat for 
what it is worth, measured by the standard of the 
2 ot tha N 

ut , tben, perjury go unpunished? By no 
means, The ein that ia — — that bead is 
not false ewearing, but falsehood. Law punishes the 
lie, not the blasphemy. There used to be laws against 
| cien and blasphemy in the old Puritanic code. 
erhaps their corpses may yet be found embalmed ia 
the statute-book and still uninterred. But modern 
morality is inclined to conaider those sins of &o purely 
a personal character, like unclennliness, that h for- 
bears to meddle with them. They show sad igno- 
rance rather than aggression, and offer scope for edu- 
cation instead of punishment. 

The State protects itself in its law against perjury. 
The perjurer injures it by falsehood, not b; blasphe- 
my. Let, chen, a lle on the witness-stand go by its 
own nume, and receive its own punishment. Drop 
out of our courts all the mummery of superstition. 
Require of no man oatha, but “affirmations,” which, 
if false, nre lies, and subject to penalty as such. Let 
Christians follow truly the teaching ef the Christ 


Jaim, aud "swear not at all“ not even In court, 
pedem folka know that a sio against truth ia ever, 
the dame as ein against God. For God is truth. 


In this and the previous extract we have italicised 
passages to which we would call especial attention. 
They indicate the progress making in the direction 
of a clean and thorough-going secularization of our 
government. On the one hand, tbe intensely earn- 
eat Christians of the country are atrlving to make tha 
government more conaistently Christian; on the 
other hand, the liberals are becoming daily more 
pronounced in their demand that it shall be made 
more consistently secular. The conflict thickens. 
Bo be it! 

Note the confident and insolent tone with which 
the Philadelphia Christian Staterman, the organ of the 
Christian Amendment movement, treats those objec 
tions to its pet project which have been based on the 
equal rights of Christian and non-Christian citj- 
zena:— 


"The Minn which write against ns help us 
amazingly, partly by tbeirrefusal to consider a single 
one of the series of ape by which this move- 
ment is sustained, and partly by the repetition, in 
solemn chorus, of their stock of trite objections, un- 
til weare verily moved to laughter sa we rend. 
. . Unless more thoughtful and serious oppoeltion 
be offered, we shall simply walk over the course te 
our destined goal, brushing aside the cloud of Irrele- 
vant objections which have been raised, as a raee- 
horse scatters the bevy of gnats that floats in the 
summer wind.” 


That is the spirit, fellow-citizens, In which these 
Christianizing revolutionists treat all arguments 
based on natural justice, equal rights, and tlie sacred- 
ness of religious liberty, The only arguments they 
listen to are drawn from Bible terta and decaying 
Christian superstitions, But they ae raising a tem- 
pest which will sink American Christianity io such 
unfathomed depths that no system of deep-sea dredg- 
ing ever yet invented can fish it up again. They are 
forcing issues upon the people of this country which 
will hasten by a hundred years the destruction of 
Christian power and prestige. 

“Laughter,” forsooth! It is that laughter which the 
Bible itself likena to “the crackling of thorna under 
the pot“ the laughter of intoxicated boatinen as their 
cockle-shell is swept resistlessly to the cataract’s 
brink. If these hilarious reformers, laughing to the 
glory of God, imagine that the liberals of America 
are terrified by the noise of their pious buffoonery, 
they greatly overrate the military efficiency of their 
merriment. They who langh at justice and freedom 
in this country will be very poorly amused by the 
echo, The Jewish prieste are fabled to have blown 
down the walla of Jericho by the mere blasts of their 
trumpeta But it will take more than the wind of 
such idiotic cachinnations as these to blow down the 
walls of American freedom. 

We assumo no defensive attitude, We are for car- 
rying the war into Africa We should spurn the pro- 
posal to leave things a3 they are, on condition that 
this Christian Amendment agitation should cease. 
No! We have demands to make. The more bolste- 
rous grows the mirth of these worthy gentlemen, 
and the more demonstrative their amusement at the 
idea that American freemen set a bigher value on the 
principles of secular government than on the anti- 
quated absurdities which they themselves prefer, the 
more cordially we congratulate them on doing their 
very best to ensure the success of thess demands. 
The agitation they depend on as a means of preserv- 
ing the “Christian observances” which still deface 
the practical administration of this non-Christian 
government, will ultimately lead to their total aboli- 
tion. Let them agitate. The struggle between 
Christianity and secular freedom for the control of 
this country is Inevitable, and will only be hastened 
by agitation. While these revolutionists are urging 
their demands, the liberals will more vigorously urge 
their own. Whatare they? 

1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiaati- 
cal property shall no longer be exempted from just 
taxation. 

9. We demand that the employment of chaplains 
in Congress, in State legislatures, in the army, navy 
and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all other in- 
stitutions supported by public money, shall be dis- 
continued. 

8. We demand that all public appropriations for 
sectarian educational and charitable institutions shall 
cenae, 

4. We demand that al! religious services now sus- 
tained by the government shall be abolished ; and es- 
pecially that the use of the Bible in the public 
echools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or avow- 
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edly as a book of religious worship, shall be probib 
ited. 

b. We demand that the appointment, by the Presi- 
dent of the United Statos or by the Governors of the 
warious States, of all religious festivals and fasts shall 
wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicia] oath in the courta 
and in all other departments of the government shall 
be abolished, and that simple affirmation under the 
pains and penalues of perjury shall be established In 
Us stead. 

7. We demand that sll laws directly or indirectly 
enforcing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 
ahal] be repealed. 

B. We demand that all laws looking to the enforce- 
ment of “Christian morality” shall be abrogated, and 
Mat all laws shall be conformed to the requirements of 
natural morality, equal rights, and Impartial liberty. 

9. In short, we demand that not only in the Consti- 
tutions of the United States and of the several States, 
but al&o in the practical administration of the samo, 
mo privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christ- 
faulty or any other special religion; that our entire 
political system shall be founded and administered 
on a purely secular basis; and that whatever changes 
sbalil prove necessary to this end shal) be consistently, 
amfünchingly, and promptly made. 

That fs our reply to the audacious demands of the 
‘Natio nal Reform Association.“ Let the people de- 
ide which shall govern this country, Christian tyr- 
anny or secular freedom. 


— — 
SENTIMUENCTALISN. 


At a recent meeting of the Radical Club in Boston, 
se reported In the New York TYibune, the big- 
hearted brother of Chicago—who was probably saved 
from the great conflagration by the awifter flame of 
his own spirit, which left nothing for the material 
blaze to consume—astruck into the talk about science 
and religion in quite a characteristic way. He hon- 
estly disclaimed an acquaintance with science, which 
seemed to him a windy snow-covered plain, and con- 
sequently exalted that of which he does know a 
great deal namely, Sentiment—the warm fire-lit 
room, with glowing friends and a bountiful hot sup- 
per on the table. This worship of Sentiment was 
sincere, pathetic, and picturesque. As worship iə 
wont to do, it chose the dramatic form of expression ; 
the gurgling goodly man told a little story to illus- 
trate his thought, 

He was called to see a woman in grief and asked 
to give her consolation. At first he tried the ra- 
tional—shall we say the scientific method, or per- 
Bapa it was merely the ecclesisatical; said all the 
the wise, proper, encouraging, reasonably comforting 
things he could think of, but with no effect; the 
afflicted soul was unrefresbed, Then, ceasing to 
spesk from his head and speaking right out of his 
heart, he told her how God loved her, felt for her, 
feli with her, shared her woe and pain, gave her, s0 
to speak, tear for tear, This assurance the sorrowful 
soul received gratefully; If God sympathized with 
her, ahe would not complain; if He suffered as much 
sa she did, sho was content. It is not surprising that 
abe was; indeed it would have been surprising if she 
bad not been; such fellowship in suffering’ must 
have been true solace; such delicate flattery of one’s 
self-eeteem might go for something; If the woman 
was of a resentful disposition, the feeling that her tor- 
mentor got aa good as he gave was probably quieting 
to ber spirit. The grief that would not subside at 
bidding like thla would be truly inconsolable, 

But was the solace legitimate? That is the ques- 
tion. Casulstry hus never yet decided whether the 
physician may ever tell lies to save his patient's life 
orsunity; whether the priest may in any case palm 
off sheer fictions to secure the peace of a troubled 
soul We have never beon much interested In the 
discussion, but have been willing to leave the matter 
in each caso to the decialon of good sense, allowing a 
liberal play for kind feeling. Few will maintain 
that sentiment should never temper tho atrict truth. 
But clearly there must be limits, Even tbe pleas- 
antest üctions must not be permitted to have thelr 
own way unchallenged. Truth deserves some con- 
sideration, even from clergymen who are by profes- 
slon idealista and sentimentalists, The Oburcb of 
Rome practised plows frauds for a thousand years 
and more; did it deliberately, purposely, on princt- 
ple, ite theory being that, if Mahomet will not go to 
the mountain, the mountain must come, or must 
pretend to come, to Mahomet. The theory was 
aboot ss flattering to common sense zs its success 
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was to common integrity. It began on the presump- 
tion that poople were foolish, and ended by making 
them fools. 

For some generations past it has been thought 
wiser to try to induce the sluggish, apathetic, slightly 
conceited Mahomet to take a few steps over the 
common earth towards the mountain. The trip, 
though a little fatiguing, possibly lacerating to the 
fect and legs from an occasional stone or thorn-bush, 
cannot be otherwise than strengthening, It is thought, 
to the constitution, and bracing to the will, and if a 
bit mortifying to spiritual pride, that is no irrepara- 
ble misfortune, * 

It should be time now for ministers to practise the 
heroic method of treatment, not merely because it is 
heroic—though there can be ne harm in that—but 
because it is bonest and true. They need not be 
stickling for the truth and nothing but the truth, for 
the simple, bare, unadorned truth ls not so easy to 
coméat; they may mingle feeling with truth in equal 
measure; they may give a atrong infusion of imagi- 
nation with their science, Al! we contend for is 
that there must be an infusion of science with the 
imagination, s suspicion of trath mixed with feeling, 
Suppose we compromise on sentiment, which is 
thought suffused with fecligg, or feeling tempered with 
thought—at all events thought and feeling, worked 
together. Pure feeling answers no better than pure 
thought; for if pure thought is cold, pure feeling is 
hot; if thought ts ice, feeling is vapor. If either 
must preponderate, by all means let it be thought; 
for thought supposes Intelligence, addresses itself to 
rational powers, opens views of the world, takes the 
mind out of lt» miserable limitations, starts facul- 
ties into activity, suggests new intereate, makes the 
aufferer responsive to fresh ideas, places rocka of con- 
viction under his feet; thought enlarges, strengthens, 
ediflos. Pure thought would be best of all, if we 
could get It, for pure thought la luminous and eweet ; 
it has the brilliancy and the tenderness of the sun- 
beam. But as pure thought Is inaccessible, let us 
have thought ss pure as we can find it, with the least 
possible admixture of soothing syrup, Public opinion 
is beginning to distrust that, notwithstanding the 
passionate cries—not altogether genuine—of the 
children, 


O. B. F. 
— 
TAKING ONE'S OWN MEDICINE, 


Tt is said that doctors, if sick, do not prosper under 
their own medicines, So the Christian Register does 
not show to good advantage when |t tries to apply 
to its own caso the prescriptions It la in the habit of 
making for others. It recently made the assertion 
that “the Free Religionista atand before the world now 
as an anti-Christian sect.” The context made it 
clear that by “Free Religionists” in this sentence it 
meant the Free Religious Association, It spoke of 
“most of their officers" and of Tax Ixpex, which it 
calls “their organ," a» proving this statement,—eay- 
ing, besides, that "the Association withholds full 
hospltality from all who do not virtually renounce 
Christianity when uniting with them." Taking the 
hint from the Registers own method of dealing with 
persons and newspapers that have made certain ques- 
tionable assertions about the Unitarian denomination, 
we called upon the Register to substantiate its sweep- 
ing statements by giving "names, time, and place.” 
The readers of Tux InpEx may be interested toknow 
the result of the experiment. Here It is. 

First, we fear we shall have to say that the Ragie 
ter declines a part of the prescription. What we 
asked for was—"Of the present officers of the Asso- 
ciation, will it name-those who have announced 
themselves as ‘anti-Christian,’ or even those who 
have actually or ‘virtually renounced Christianity ?'” 
What the Aegister says it was called upon to do is, 
“We are asked to give the names, time, and place of 
the virtual renunciation of Christlanity by present of- 
ficera of the Free Religious Association." It will be 
seen that the Register, like many other patients in 
aimilar circumatances, instead of following heroically 
the whole regimen, has taken advantage of à permis- 
sible reductiou and chosen that part which, with ref- 
erence to the conditions of ita case, would appear to 
be easiest to comply with, We doubt if it would let 
Zion's Horald off thus, but we will be lenient and let 
this pass. 

But taking its own interpretation of what It was 
asked to do, this is the way the Hegister meeta it. It 
gives up on "tme" and "place," but thinks it “knows 
some of the names,” And it begins very confidently. 
“There is Mr. Abbot, of cours.” Yes, of course it 
is sure of him. But at the next step its confidence 
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offers is that of Mr. Towne. But Mr. Towne, it is 
well known, positively refuses to renounce Christ- 
ianity and inaista on keeping the Christian name. 
The Register summarily disposes of him, however, by 
saying that "his Christianity la too Pickwichian to be 
of any avail. That is, it makes a definition of Christ- 
lanity that shall exclude him fiom it in spite of his 
own statement! But then the Nei- ter discovers, and 
announces in a postscript, that “Mr. Towne la not 
now an officer of the Association.” He ls an active 
member, however, aud the Register may count bim If 
it chooses, Next it comes to Mr. Frothingham,—of 
whom it saya that he “criticises Christianity aa ax 
outsider and asserts the inferiority of Jesus to other 
religious temchers in some essentia] respecte." All 
this, it ia certainly conceivable, might be done with- 
out renouncing Christianity, It is, to say the least, 
rather too indefinite to support the charge which the 
Register made, of anti-Christian dogmatism, With 
regard to Mr. Higginson, the next named, the Regis- 
ter is still more indefinite. All that it can say is th! 
"It la generally believed that Mr. Higginson does not 
care to be called a Christian", “Generally believed f" 
The Register does not allow such evidence aa that to 
pass when it is dealing with the loose statements of 
the Congreyationaliat or Church and State, We will 
belp the Register to a source of more specific know- 
ledge. In Tae Inpex for February 3, 1872, Mr. Hig- 
ginson defines his own position as et- Christian,“ 
not “anti-Christian.” The Register continues ita llat 
with the names of Mesars. Weiss and Potter. It 
“does not understand them to regard Jesus as pre-em- 
inently the spiritual teacher and lesder of the buman 
race, though they muy atill do so." It they have not 
virtually renounced Christianity"—will they not 
please say so? For that la. the real substance of the 
Register'a next sentence. It finds the testimony for 
its original assertion getting rather doubtful, and so 
it aska these gentlemen If they will not be so accom- 
modating as to make a confession of thelr faith! If it 
prove that they are "disciples and (ollowers of Je- 
sus," then the Register will be "delighted to touch 
elbows with them in the Christian ranks," aod tc 
make amends for having “mistaken their position!" 
But those gentlemen, though ready at any sultable 
lime to give their faith and a reason for it, can not 
thas interfere with the laws of evidence. 

With these names the Regüter's liat closes, We 
submit that it has not made out its case. It epoke of 
“most of the officers" of the Association ss in some 
way implicated in the “anti-Christian” attitude which 
it saya the Association has taken. It mentions fire 
out of the thirteen officers who, It thinks, “have T 
tually renonuced Christianity,” though expressly ad- 
mitting some doubt with regard to two of the five, 
and not bringing any specific proof of an anti-Chriat- 
ian attitude in two others. The Register does not let 
off its Orthodox salsgonists with such a defence of 
their loose criticism as that. It is a somewhat curi- 
ous fact, too, though having no special bearing upon 
the question, perbaps—but it may be an interesting 
fact to Zion's Heruld—that three out of these five of- 
ficers who, the Register saya, “have virtually re- 
nounced Christianity,” are recorded lo the Unitarian 
Year Book for 1872 as recognized ministers In the 
Unitarian denomination. 

The readers of Tag Inpex should understand that 
this question, whether the members or officers of the 
Free Religious Association are Christian, or non- 
Christian, or anti-Christian, is not asked by the As- 
sociation, It is merely a question which the Register 
has raised. In fact it bas been one of the fundamen- 
tal distinctions of the Association from the outset 
that its membership has been eztra-Christian aa well 
as intra-Chriatian, And if a member who has cal 
himself a "Christian" gives up the name and feels 
even impelled to take an anti-Christian position, the 
fact would not alter his relations to the Association, 
That he can do that and still retain active member- 
ship in the Association—this, too, In a country where 
the Christian religion prevails—ia the grand test of 
the liberty of the organization. But the Association 
is not thereby committed to this position. The Rag- 
ister, perhaps, will learn by and by that an Association 
is possible for the promotion of truth and good fel- 
lowship in which membership “shal! leave each indí- 
vidual responsible for his own opinions alone;" and 
that a newspaper may be conducted, as Tax INDEX 
is, on the same principle,—"no contributor, editorial 
or otherwise, being responsible for anything pub- 
lished in its columns except for his or her own indl- 
vidual contributions." — 
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“He thongbt the feature of the Register to which Dr. H 


There is no auch thing as absolute rest in the uni- 
verse. The only rest Is orderly motion. 


— — 

Do not “make up your mind.“ Let your mind 

make up you. Thought unsettles, but only to settle 
better. 


i 

Colonel Higginson writes that he is to be absent 

in Europe for a couple of months, leaving about the 

last of April. Our readers will doubtless reap some 

of the benefit of this trip, and will surely unite with 
us in the wish that it may prove a delightful one. 


— — — 

We regret to ba obliged to take the name of Rev. 
J. Vila Blake from our list of editorial contributors. 
Mr. Blake has “become a business man for the pres- 
ent," and finda it impossible to get time for writing. 
We comply, therefore, with his request, and thank 
him gratefully for the kind and valuable help he haa 
already given to Tux INDEX. 


In the Pittsburgh (Pa) CAristian Radical, edited by 
Rev. Daniel Schindler, we find a verse ludicrously 
illustrating the style of thé editor himself, whose 
"Ohrietianity" always gushes whenever his "Radical- 
ism" forgets to anarl :— 

"Please, Desne, to help "Ittle Daisy “““ 

To which touching appeal the response would un- 
doubtedly be made in the well-known language of 
Thomas Hood :— 

“Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose!" 


“To despalr of what a conscientious collection and 
study of facts may lead to, and to declare any pro- 
blem insoluble because difficult and far off, is dia- 
tinctly to be on the wrong side in science; and he 
who will choose a hopeless task may set himself to 
discover the limits of discovery." (Tylor’s “Primi- 
tive Culture," Vol. 1, p. 28.) Let this be well pon- 
dered by those who despair of a scientific treatment 
of religious questions. 

In a lecture on the Tendencies of Modern Reli- 
gious Thought,” the inte Rev. Jamea Cranbrook, of 
Edinburgh, says :—''The scientific method la striving 
to bring everything under its control; politica, mor- 
als, government jn the family, education, all that 
comes under the cognizance of man. . . . . Evi- 
dently science is only just beginning its successful 
career. We are only on the threshold of its discov- 
eries and its triumphs. As it progresses, it will take 
firmer hold of society, and bring more and more of 
the people under the Influence of its spirit. As peo- 
ple are brought under the influence of ita spirit, they 
will apply its methods to all spheres of their thought. 
And thus religion itself must come more and more 
under its control," 

Remembering that the sclentidc method can ex- 
punge no fact and extinguish no truth, men of 
thought will not shrink from its universal suprem- 
acy, nor repeat in these later days the childish oppo- 
sition of the Catholic Church to its advance, 

— ͤ ͤ—v— — 

We bave on hand ssvonty-threa articles from oc- 
easional contributora, most of them such as we 
should be very glad to publish. But they would fill 
several numbers of Tux Inpex, if our entire space 
were surrendered to them. Under such circum- 
stances the writera must perceive that non-insertion 
of their communications indicates no want of appre- 
ciation of their merit. The problem before us every 
week is how to get a gallon into a gill. 

In various ways we have repeatedly hinted to the 
writing public that there is no room to waste in our 
columns; and, we confess, our patience ia severely 
taxed at receiving by s single mall, from contributors 
who have already had special indulgence shown to 
their prolixity, two articles which together would 
fill three solid pages of Taz Inpex. Rev. Francis 
T. Washburn sends one of four columns, and Mrs. 
Victoria C. Woodhull senda one of five columns, 
Both of these writers have already filled more than 
their due shure of our narrow space; but if they will 
condense what they have to say into one column 
each, we will give them each another hearing, It is 
injustice to others to ask more. 

We do not want volunteer essays for Tae Inpex; 
but we are always glad to receive terse, pithy, vigor- 
ous communications, Long articles can be published 
elsewhere; Tux Inpex wants short ones. Opinions 
of all kinds have always received impartial treatment 
at our hands; but impartiality doss not mean indul- 
gence of long-windedness. While not unwilling to 
face a discharge ef bullets, we must beat a retreat 
when the feather-beds come flying about our eara 


Communications. 
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Meal 
N. B.—Correspondents must run the risk of lypograp 
errors. Tha ulmost care will bs taken to avold them ; but hare- 
after no space will be spared to Errata, 
N. B.—IUegibly writen articles sland a very poor £Aanca of 


publication. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


To TRE EprroR of TAE IwDEx:— 

Aa thg allusion. to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence In my essay on “Social Ideals” seems open to 
misconstructioa, and as some aharpnesses of expres- 
sion there indulged in afford enti ng hooka to auch 
as incline to present it in the least favorable light, I 
beg leave to offer a few words of explanation, hat 
I said was in substance this; that the objecta of de- 
sire actually specified in the Preamble, and put un- 
der the sanction of Rights, would be and are objects 
of demire to creatures below man's degree. “Your 
rat, I said somewhat sharply, "is as much attached 
as a human creature can be to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness," What followa? That the 
above are not legitimate objects of desire for men! 
Not at all; they are perfectly logitimate. Or does it 
Yollow that men have no rights corresponding to 
them? Assuredly not; all men, not guilty of crime, 
have auch rights; and the government is odious an 
infamous which does not protect all in the just en- 
joyment of them. What is the point, then? That 
the Preamble covers but a part of the ground, and that, 
if taken as a complete statement or summary of first 
principles in politics, it becomes misleadin Pacem 3 
first to false notions of liberty, thence to indiacrimi- 
nate suffrage, and thence to very imperfect conatruc- 
tions of social duty, In the essay this was pul some- 
what roughly, I it, and was accompanied by a bit 
of subordinate criticism, which rather complicated 
— e s the . — the — = panes 
purport of the passsge, leaving minor points aside, 

i would, ome ei p prudent in me to 
omit that from the essay, ag I could hardly 
fail to be ill understood. But the passage when writ- 
ten was designed to be an Uhlan or two scouting in 
advance of the main body, Two explain myself fally, 
it would be necessary to make a critical examination, 
first, of the political philosophy of the Eighteenth 
Century, and, secondly, of Jefferson's politics as man- 
ifested from 1790 to the end of his career. This 
piece of work I then expected to complete during the 
pe spring; but a tedious and most inopportune 
Uness has upset all my plans, The main body can- 
not come up, and the scout must take care of him- 
self as beat he can. 4 
As I am condemned to silence for the immediate 
future, perhaps you will indulge me in à word more. 
I distinguish broadly between Republicanism and 
Democracy, Republicanism ia my hope and ideal; 
Dem arose from an attempt to flank the “divine 
right of kings” by attributing a right of the same 
character to the people indiscriminately. In our in- 
stitutions and actual politica, the two—simply oppo- 
site in their fundamental principles—are mingled. 
They have been in conflict ever since 1790—the 
grand impulse to strict Democracy having been given 
y Thomas Jefferson. Eventually onc of the two 
must conquer; and the question which it shall be is, 
in my judgment, by far the most serious one this 
nation has to consider, Assured for my part, and 
after no brief nor slight atudy, that all the good ho 
of the nation are bound up with the principles of Re- 
3 I fnd no fitter work than that of try- 
* make them clear. If in endeavoring to do so, 
in some occasional, off-hand performances, I lay 
myself open to misconception by thrusting out a 
statements without the requisite shading, I shall 
trust cagdid men to construe me, not by a casual ex- 
pression or two, but by the general tenor of my 
thought My friend Hallowe , a man of rare up- 
rightness, has tended a little too much, I think, to 
identify my opinions in general with certain special 
and incidental Judgments, which be does not share; 
nevertheless I commit myself with entire confidence 
to his sense of justice, 
D. A. W. 


—— — — — — 


MILK FOR BABES SOURED, 


BY REV, EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Christian Register, when by moral precipitansy back- 
warda the paper had become more than s hundred 
gas old, great feast was made by the Boston mem- 

ra of the spinster sect. At this feast Rev. Dr. 
Hedge, who has 80 frequently of late found that he 
wes among the Unitariana, but not of them, ventured 
a masculine suggestion, to the effect that hasty and 
careless reporting a an evil, and Pu ibly the 

much given to en upro: 

uue Daniel L. Haskell, with 8 nent” 
reply. This Daniel, it seems, is editor of the Boston 
ansəript, an evening paper, the editorial columns 

ul which are ly devoted to generous remunera- 
tive mention of pills, plays, books, bair-dye, pictures, 
po tics, try, &c.; and with manners evidently 
earned behind his editorial counter, he read Dr. 
Hedge, who at one time edited the Christian Ezam- 
, he following lesson in journalism, which we 
quote from the Registers report of Mr. Haskell'a re- 


ded as objectionable waa one of ita principal stiras 
8 our friend from Brookline, sald he, re-eetabllah 
tho Ghrisan Examiner, with ite (wenty.four subsceibora, 
atx of whom never read " and iet bim pot the Christian 
Ezaminer a» |t wae aud the Chrisdan Register as 1 Us to 
ather, and the one would Jle with dust npon It, while chil. 
R would cry for the other. I should not do Justice to my 
own feelings on thie occasion were 1 to keep mum in re 
gerd to our friend Mamford of the Register . . . . the 
man who writes those paragrapha; hiv inkacend is worth è 
mine of gold." 


Doubtiess the playful insolence of this fling at Dr. 
Hedge, and falachood of its dull wit, were as excusa. 
ble as the encomium upon Mr. Muinford's milk-pail 
was natural, Mr. Editor Haskell had written so 
many leading articles ou the subject of Mrs. Wing- 
low's Soothing Syrup for Children, and had other- 
wise kept his mind ao remote from intellectual inter- 
ests, that really lie could not be blamed for anything 
false or despicable which he might say about Dr, 
Hedge and the tradition of Unitarian learning; while, 
with the Transcript habit of mind—"children w 
ery for it"—came naturally to his lips aa a formula of 
huperlative eulogy, equally familiar and appropriate, 
From the point uf view of his own experience of 
highly remunerative small talk, he could well bestow 
generous appreciation upon the gratuitous and T 
cunious gossip of the Register; and if, in doing this, 
he was rude to learning and thought, and literary 
culture, in one of the most distinguished of their liy- 
ing representatives, he might undoubtedly plead that 
he did not know it—much leas know better than it. 
Tt was characteristic of the depression of high feeling 
in the regular Unitarian ranks, that from no quarter 
did there come any rebuke of the pert head.gossip of 
the Transcript. Or was it that Unitarian courtesy 
felt that any word of justice to Dr. Hedge would re- 
flect so very hard upon Mr. Mumford? Dr. Hedge 
was known to the chairman of the feast as the most 
sensitive of men, and as a scholar, thinker, and 
writer of peculiarly pure and noble feeling, ss well 
as the rarest attainments; and not to have felt, and 
at least corrected, if not resented, Mr. Haskell’s ill- 
manuered thrust, was asad misdirection of courtesy. 
It has for some time seemed as if den 
Unitarianism were becoming peculiarly tender to- 
wards the feeble-minded, the morally decrepit, snd 
the professionally indigent in her pulpit, like a mother 
doting most upon ber frailest or weakest child. Did 
it not cherish Hepworth, and even give him s Di- 
vinity school of bis own within three miles of Cam- 
bridge, though perfectly well knowing (if present 
confessions are true) that Hepworth waa a charlatan? 
Aud has it not attended, at least by elderly female 
proxies, at the Register tap, where Mr. Mumford now 
presides over milk for babes? 


The least drop of Free Religion quite soura the 
editorial sentiments of the Register. In July last, 
one of Mr, Mumford’s phs curdled with mia- 
representation of the Eraminer. To take away the 
force of the fact thst Miss Cobbe had sent the 
iner a contribution, expressly as auch, it inserted a 
false word in its mention of her article, saying, “It 
(the Eraminer) contains a flue (sclected) essay on 
Prayer, by Frances Power Cobbe;" as if we had 
helped ourselves to the article, The untruth of the 
word “selected” was inexcusable; for a distinct note 
expressly related, by way of introduction of Miss 
Cobbe'a essay, that she had sent it as a contribution. 

Again, Mr. Mumford's paragraph declared that we 
claim to be a Christian in the “Pickwickian sense,” 
He knew this to be untrue. He soon had his atten- 
tion particularly called to the untruth of any 
such statement, but he now (March 16) re the 
slander in an editorial assertion of our “Pickwickian 
Christianity.” If (here were any the least excuse for 
hls first application, last July, of the term "Pick- 
wickiun" to our profession of Christian oou pio, 
there is absolutely none now; for our complaint 
the shameless falsehood of the assertion waa made at 
the time, and was twice pressed upon the attention 
of ourcalumniator by the editor of the Boston Com- 
monwealth, Mr. C. W. Slack. If the “love of Jesus 
constrained” Mr. Mumford to unscrupulous criticism 
once, the love of decent rd for truth should at 
least have prevented his making a second use of it. 

But Mr. Mumford's most injurious innuendo is bla 
assertion that we “may soon feel culled upon to un- 
dertake" “an essay on the Crnelty, Selfishness, and 
Inefficiency of the Deity,"and that tha work which we 
bad alrea d done was "in the line of preliminary 

raciice" for such a task of vulgar athelsm. Mr. 

umford knew perfect!y that our whole work rested 
on no other foundation than faith in the Goodness, 
Love, and Efficiency of the Deity. He dare not as- 
seri the contrary. He dare not pretend that our 
work and our writings have not shown, in the most 
distinct manner, a sincere, fervent, exceedingly stron 
conviction of the goodness, paternal efficiency, an 
absolute effectual mercy of Living Deity. We need 
only cite some sentences db. which 
he pretended to consider "preliminary practice” for 
vulgar atheism, and proof that we claim the Christian 
name inaincerely an lightly. We quote os as the 
worda cited sland on pages of the July Eram- 
ina ;— 


motive to use reserve, and are ouly held to plain speech by 
the greater motives, our falih In bo p J 
30 MAN, Christ or no Christ, and In TRUTH, 


We do not reject this name, 
ar, on it, and on ministry, com- 
The truth we find in Chrisilanity withont Ohrisi; lo Christ 


A body and 
everybody, in sorihiox and a\erything, I^» and kopi and 
ni 


i 
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THEA INDEX. 
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SA I Mop et ela Det Inve mek etes Iu E ed 
Church, and creed, And Christ even, aud siaod free ander 
the Infinite Presence, whose eyes shine on us like the 
stars, and Whose belag covers and holds aw with depths om 
depihs of elernal life, oxcoeding all that our Imagination 
can concelve or our hearia desire In particular 
„on the strongest grounds of sober learnin; 
ought, all rejection of the Christian name an 
eonncetion, because of an assumod dependence of Christ- 
lanity upou Jesua, called the Christ u nandor- 
stand that there is no »urer fact than this, the condescen- 
sion of Divine Love to meu of low degroe, and the expresa 
revelation of Diviolty to lives which are (he lowest depth 
of huambleness. . . . . The teacher of to-day, guided by 
love of practical truth, and — allegiance to the diving 
providence and spirit, and none whatever to the parson ond 
word of Jesus, may and mast fied the truth In Jesas in 
the ‘Oor Father,’ sod the ‘Love one another, even if nul- 
ther of these came directly from his !ipe." 

Tt was with such evidence as this immediately be- 
fore him, and s bundred-fold as much equally known 
to him, that Mr. Mumford accused us of "Pick- 
wickian" adherence to the Christian name, and as- 
ported the probability that our next step would be 
“an essay on the Cruelty, Selfishness, and [nefficiency 
of the Deity.” It was not therefore by honest mis; 
take that Mr. Mumford called our article “probably 
tho moet bitter, savage, and shameful attack upon 
Jesus that has evor appeared in any periodical which 
has received even the qualified sanction of respecta- 
ble men.” The able and candid critic of the New 
York Tribune suid of the view taken in the same 
article, tbat it was “supported by quiet qm 
Ins of inflammatory 99 and declared 
that no one could doubt “the sincerity, eui aod 
deep religious feeling" of the writer; and the n 
Commonwealth, an ably edited Journal, also pro- 
nounced this game article "the work of s man both 
honest and studious;" and said that it was written 
"for the moat part in the proper tone of scholarly 
discussion," and was a "very ingenious and very able" 
essay. Mr. Mumford's criticism waa in violent con- 
trast with these judgments, chiefly because he was 
determined to do injury by his words, no matter how 
untruthful or dishonorable they might be. 

But we chance at this moment to bethink our- 
selves of a e rümor which once came Lo our ears 
—that Mr. Mumford le à pious wit, and that the use 
of what sema virulent calumny Is only a “Pick- 
wickian" demonstration of a witty love of Jesus. If 
this be Bo, we of course erase onr own gentle refec- 
tions in the latter half of the present article, and re- 
grét that pious wit is ao inexplicable to us, 
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GIVE ORTHODOXE A CHANCE. 


Mit Rrver, Mass., March, 1872, 
EDITOR or INDEX :— 

Enclosed I send you the petition I received from 
you with a few names attached; also two dollars for 
one year’s subscription to Tus Inpex. 

I would like to say s few words about the question 
asked by your correspondent H. L. B. B.—"How to 
reach the Imbruted," 

H. L. B. B.'s. suggestion that “Free Religion does 
not claim as its most prominent direct object the con- 
version of outbreaking sinners, but the diffusion of 
truth and light among all classes, believing that edu- 
cation is better than conversion, that soup, soap, and 
spelling-booke are better moral agencies than tracta 
and sermons," is very good; but atill why not let 
tracts and sermons do their work? Don't discourage 
Orthodox missionaries—they are needed as stepping 
stones to A higher we Mew EN of TM 75 

do not possess Christians of to-day. ey be- 
eve that development of the human mind is a part 
of the Creator’s design; therefore, since they ca 
soup, soap, spelling books and education along wit 
them, let them work. They are needed and will do 
good, so long as they do not try to subvert the prin- 
ciples of our government; the common sense of 
the people will block the wheels of any movement of 
this kind. 

Now if a part of H. L. B. B.'s tion is very 
good, another part, it Is hoped, will never be adopted 

y Free Raligionists. She says : "It (free religion) be- 
lieves, if a man has actually sunk 30 low that moral 
motives cannot avail with him, he ia out of the reach 
ofany truly religious ones, though he may be Indoc- 
trinated with a cruel superstition under the name of 
piety.” There are two features about this part of the 
suggestion that thinkers will not adopt. 
One is the inference naturally drawn, that Free Re- 
ligionists are the only truly religious, and that all 
other religions are cruel superstitions. This—“Mise 
is the only true religion” —ia a bigoted notion preached 
from Orthodox pulpits everywhere. 

In fact this bigotry acema to accompany religious 
conviction ; but aince we have come to know the won- 
derful power of mind, we are not astonished at hu- 
manity'a freaks, or the historie barbarities trated 
in the name of religion; because we know thla con- 
viction to be a matter of cause and effect. 

The other feature of this suggestion is the recog- 
nized possibility that "men do get so low that moral 
agencies and true religion will not reach them." Now 
there are all grades of religion, but to-duy there are 
none in our midat, of the Christian faith, that can be 
termed oruel superstitione, although nearly all may 
be termed auperstitiously religious and yet be truly 
religious. There seems to be a difference between 
religion and morality (for some men seem to have a 
deal of religion, and not much morality). Religion 
can exist without morality, but still men can make 
morality a religion. There seems to be in buman na- 
ture a faculty or attribute that can be called by no 
other name than a religious faculty, and any notion 
or nct of the Imagination that aatiafies the longings of 
this faculty le true religion to that being. Now, if 
these of Christ's church can by vigor- 


ous langnage reach and peychologize thia o into 
their fuith and satisfy this — longing ty im- 
bruted mind, and by this means bring this mind into 
the path of rectitade and virtue and in the way of 
getting an education, then they are doing a noble 
work, and work it is very doubtful whetherany Free 
Religionist would stoop to. At least, it would take 
years of organization and dri}! to establish such a 
corps of missionaries in the field as belongs to the 
Christian Church. The surest way to reach igno- 
rance is, first, to excite superstitious fear, Belf-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. This is the most 
vulnerable point in undeveloped man. This strong- 
hold secured (brimstone will do it), soup, sosp, speil 
tp bons and education will follow in their turn, 

ree Religlonists ought not to waste their powder 
on small game; their legitimate hunting-ground is 
immediately before and around them, Leave the 
weak-minded men and women and heathen, for the 
chase of Orthodox churches; and sall in and capture 
the atrong-minded and the men of science that are in 
the W impregnating the rest with the apirit of 
rationalisin so that, by the time tbe heathen have 
been Christianized, the whole world of Christians 
will have insenaibly advanced to Free Religion, 

D. 8. 


—— — — — 
PRAOTICAL FAILURE. 


Suspension BRIDOK, N. Yn} 
February 25, 1872. 


OTR O0DOXY A 


Eprron or INpEx:— 

In laste weoks Inpex, in an article over the 
initiala I. L. B. B., the question ia raleed—"How 
to reach the imbruted.” A missionary friend of 
H. L. B. B., writiag from our Southwest border, is 
of opinion that something more practical than 
Free Religion is needed to reach darkened heathen 
minds. They must be told of a Deity whom they 
have fearfully angered; of à terrible 4 * in 
store for them, and of oue who can deliver them 
from it.” Before we grant that the method he in- 
dicates is the beat for those to whom he is preach- 
ing, it will be pertinent to Inquire whether he 
has ever tried uy other method, to request more 

calara as to the character of those to whom he 

preaching, and to ask what success he has met 
with in his efforts. 

For more than twenty years I have spent the 
eur part of my life in the most remote of our 

estern borders. During thst time [ have attend- 
ed the burial of ten persons killed in personal af- 
frays, or hang by mob law, or murdered for their 
money, where I have attended the burial of one 
person who died a natural death. It will be con- 
ceded that in communities where auch events wore 
constantly occurring, one would be brought in con- 
tact with the imbruted if anywhere, A few Inci- 
dents drawn frem my life while bus situated may 
be Interesting to your readers, and may throw some 

ht on this queation. 

n one 8 mining camp in esstern Oregon (for 
sought I know three hundred miles from any organ- 
ized church), some six or eight years ago there were 
about fifty permanent residente. There were amon 
us gamblers, aaloon-keepers, roughs, and, as in all 
communities, those well-disposed. This assortment 
didn't make the best society in the world, yet 
pleasant views of life would Ned he offered. 

One was taken sick. No one of them all was 
more repulsive than be—a gambler, an idler, spend- 
lug his whole time in the drinking and gambling 
saloons, and a foul-mouthed man. It soon became 
apparent that his disease, a fearful organic one, 
would soon be beyond human control, unless he 
was placed at once under skilful medical treatment. 
An appeal was made to the residents, and in half 
a Cy A money enough was raised to send him to 
Ban Francisco, more than a thousand miles away, 
and leave him there with more money in his pock- 
et than he had been known to have in years. 

The next year there came urgent appeals from 
the far East in behalf of those who were suffering 
from the terrible battles which were so frequently 
occurring in the South. Our community was com- 
pa of men from all sections, Miesouri and Ar- 

nsas borderers, some from farther South, while 
the majority were from the North. Yet when an 
appeal for help was made, five or six hundred dol. 
lara were raised in a short time and forwarded. 

Two or three years after the occurrence of these 
events, when our little community had become 
more settled and quiet, when bling had almost 
ifnot entirely ceased, wben drinking was confined 
to a few inveterate tipplers, and the rougha had 
been displuced by a rüiaposed class, there 
came one day for the first time a preacher, who 
Announced that he would presch to the people. He 
was a modest, unassuming man, with a serious, 
thoughtful and not unintellectual A fair audi 
ence assembled to hear him, and a ntly inter- 
est was awakened in his effort, At the close of 
his discourse, he announced that he would preach 
each alternate Sanday through the summer. He 
came at the appointed times, ENDE reached 
the gospel of Hell, the wrath of an offended God, 
and the exceeding goodness and mercy of God in 
sacrificing himself on the cross in the person of 
Jesus Christ to save us from perdition. Towards 
the close he urged that God needed help to save, 
and that his cause would be materially assisted by 
the contribution of that which is said to be the 
root of all evil, money. No one eaw it in that light. 
His pictures of Hell terrified no one. Hia affect ng 
narratives of the sufferings on the cross of Christ 
moved no one. His angry God frightened no one. 
His plaintive appeal for help brought a beggarly 


return, scarcely — to pay hie travelling expen- 
aca to and from the place. After he left, one of the 
few inveterate drinkers of the camp had bis le, 
broken by accident. Improvident, be had 2 
bis means and hia credit Agalp an appeal for help 
was made, and soon money was forthcomin 
enough to pay his physician's fee, bis board, an 
leave him upon his recovery in a better condition 
financially than when the accident happened. 

Will notmy experience fully Justify me in my be- 
lief that preaching humanity to men ia as effective 
to move them to religious 2 it ia to preach 
fue crucified, the terrors of Hell, and an angry 

? 

One other incident, related to me by one who 
witnessed the occurrence, may serve to illustrate 
thie matter further. 

In a locality upon the border, a spot of great fertil- 
ity and surpassing beauty, a settlement was formed, 
each resident being intent upon building up and aur- 
rounding himself with the comforts of home. The 
utmost ony prevailed among them all, Each 
one stood ready to help the other in case of need. 
Kindly acts, good will, and fellowship was the rule, 
and in their soclal gatherin, — were wont to 
esy to each other how pee ly happily events 
were passing among them. Said my narrator—"It 
Beemed a» if it was Heaven upon earth.” One day, 
unsolicited by them, there came Into the nelghbor- 
hood a Methodist minlater, who prepared to presch 
to them. 80 cordia] a welcome was oye him that 
he soon broached the subject of bullding a church. 
The plan mel with a favorable reception, and soon 
a modest and unassuming church made ita p 
ance. 1 had thus far gone on harmonious- 
iy; but in an e as 2 Baptist minister came Into 
the neighborhood. Now it happened that some, 
before they came te this neighborhood, had been 
baptized, and others had descended from Baptista, 
80 that the new minister soon found himself among 
friends, He solicited the use of the Methodist church, 
apd from ite I insisted upon the necessity o 
immersion, which proved to be s hot shot thrown 
into the Methodist camp. The Methodists were 
uneasy: uneasinoss was followed by discussions; 
and in tlme a 1 church, far more Imposing 
than the Methodist, made its appearance. The 
Mothodists, however, were not to be outdone. New 

la were obtained for the alsles; the seats were 
cushioned; the pulpit waa decorated ; and, asif this 
Was not enough, tho women put on airs and dressed 
more stylishly than heretofore, The Baptists saw 
into the game, and would not be outdone. An in- 
tense rivalry soon sprang p^ dissensiona came, 
uarrela followed, and the Heaven which many 
thought they had found on earth bad degenerated 
into a Hell. 
Fraternally yours, 
i BaxorL Cour. 


———————— ä 
WHAT THEY THINK, 


Port Hunon, Mich., Feb. 26, 1879. 
Francis E. Assor, Esq.: 

Dear Sér,—Enclosed please find petition against 
the recognition of God, Jesus Christ or the Bible in 
the Constitution of the U. 8. I am sorry there are 
$0 few names from Port Huron; there are many who 
refuse to sign it because they say the convention is 
all a farce and there ia no danger, There are others 
who profess to be liberal that think there would be 
no harm to merely reco; God and the Bible In 
the Constitution—and do not seem to canE anything. 
about it. 

There are a few who belong to the Orthodox 
churehea who have signed the petition—but I find 
the greatest number are in favor of the proposed 
amendment, 

Yours respectfully, 
Jonn L. NgwrLL. 


JOTTINGS. 


I sign the remonstrance from a sense of duty, to 
testify against fanaticiara in high places. But I do 
not share in any alarm. The people have more sense 
than their pretended leaders give them credit for. It 
reminds me of the clergyman that asked a little bo 
if he knew the Lord's prayer? “Yes; don't you?” 
was the quick reply, But let them get tbe change 
into the Constitution, and we shall see strange things 
in Congress. Some Fisk may bea member, for there 
is always "one more," as the shopkee say, and 
he may be the chairman of the "Evangelical Commit- 
— that would look funny enough, but not im- 
probable. 

I think Mr. Washburn travels in a small circle. 
Somebody asked Father Taylor if he believed any- 
kody e as good as Jesus; and he said, "Yes, thoa- 
sands |” a". 

It being settled that reformed rakes make the best 
husbands, whatare we to say of the apparent te 
of reformed pugilists to turn preachers of the Gospel? 
There is an association iu England denominating it- 
self “The United Christian Band of the Royal Artil- 
lery of Heaven." Among the members, as we are in- 
formed by an advertisement, sre “many extraordinary 
men who have been reacued from the devil, having 
been wrestlers, publicuns, and pugilists, but are now 
servants of „Hallelujah!“ concludes the ad- 
vertisement, and so aay we. There la one pecullarity 
of these muscular brethren which in au emergency 
may prove convenlent—if a minty of them get pos- 
session of a mecting-house, it will not be easy for 
the majority to turn them out; and this, in these 
military days, is something.— V. Y. Tribunes. 
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E “IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY,” published 

in the Aret number of the third volume of Taz Ix DEX. 

bas been electrotyped, and an edition of Tun Thousand Copdas 
haa been printed in tha form of 


A Cheap Tract for Gratuitous Distribution! 


Tt is intended to circulate Ons Hundred Thousand Copies 
daring the current year, In order to acoomplinh this purpose, 
we maat rely upon the co-operation of our active sympathizere. 

EN” Packages of these TRACTS, containing any desired 
number of copies, will be malled to any address on receipt of 
enough money to defray postage, and whatever additional 
game, large or small, the gemerosity of distributors may 
prompt them to add, 


Of course, money wil! be needed to carry ont our intentions ; 
but we urge every one who believes that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who ls willing to distribute copies of it, to 
send in an order at onos, even if unable to donate more than 
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A most Dangerous Attempt is now Making to 
Subvert the Hellgious Liberties 


of the American People; and the mighty magic of that name 
fs still powerful over multitudes even of otherwise liberal 
minds, Let the world learn that the protest made against 
Christianity le not made by hatred of Goodness and of Trath, 
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has no higher alm than to "makes sensation.” It was mosut 
to tell neoded truth ao plaluly that it must be heard. And it 
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CULTURED S | Lake Shore& Mich, Southern . R, | CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. THOUGHT, 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 St, Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and 33 Vesey 
Street, NEW YORE CITY, has been organized with a Capitaj 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, be 
the purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and 


THE TIN D X, 


— — Rajim, 


Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give publio uttarance te 
the boldest, most cultivated and best matured thought of ihe 
age on all religions questions. THE INDEX is edited by 
PRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following llat of Editorial 
Contributors: 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York Ci 

THOMAB Y HIGGINSON, of Ne rt, K 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford. * 

RICHARD P. HALLOW LL, of Bomoa, Mass, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCE of "Haverhill, Mars, 

Maus, K. D. CHENEY, ot Tamales Plain, Ma; 

Rey. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, 

Prof. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Bris gland. 

Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, England, 

Every Liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, m . 
baot popular exponent of Religious Liberalism, 

Every Christian minister and every thinking church me- 
Der should snbdscribe for it, as the clearest, most candid and 
most scholarly expositor of the differences between Pres 
Thought and Evangelical Obriatianity, and ss the best metas 
of becoming wel) informed of the arguments which the 
Church will have to meet In the future. 

Almost overy number contains s disconrse or leading artiole 
which alone is worth the price of one year's subscription. 
Bond $3.00 for one year, or 50 cents for three month: oa 
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The Development Theory. 


True Second Free Lecture, by F. B, Ansor. ln the City Hall, 
Dover, N. H., November 30, 1805.) 


“Tt le not I who soek to base Man's dignity upon his 
great toe, or Insinuate that wo are font if an Ape has s hl 
[rg minor. No one ie lens dispeeed to think 
lightly of Lba present dignity, or deapairtmgiy of (ha future 
hopes, of the only consciously intelligent denixon of this 
world." (Huxuisr, Man's Pluce in Nature. p. 129.] 


There is a very homely and not very new anec- 
ote, doubtless famillar to moat of us, which well il- 
lustrates the anbject I have chosen for the evening's 
lecture, namely, the Development Theory. A negro 
preacher wus descanting on the mysteries of creation, 
and declared that the Lord made Adam ont of mud, 
"Hold on dar!" exclaimed one of his hearers, "de 
good book says de Lord made Adam out of dust /" 
* Well," replled the preacher, "de dust wouldn't atick 
togedder, and so he had to take mud, and lean bim 
up against a fence to dry." This answer appeared to 
silence the objector, and the preacher was about to 
proceed with his discourse, when his irrepressible 
listener burst out once more :—"W liat T want'to know 
ia, who made dat fence" “Brudder,” replied the 
preacher, in a tone of solemn reproof, "ax a few more 
questions like dat, and you'll upset de whole aclence 
of theology!" 

This anecdote, extravagant us it seems, is hardly a 
burlesque on the usual inatructions of the pulpit on 
‘the subject of the creation, Some old poet amo 
the Hebrews, nobody knows who, first told the legen 
que In the opening chapter of Genesis, as the 

t account he could give of the origin of the unl. 
verse; and this crude fancy of a barbarous age, this 
grand but scientifically worthless speculation of an 
untaught nomad tribe, is gravely preached to-day as 
a divinely inspired history of the birth of the world, 
4o doubt which is blasphemy and infidelity, But, 
9 the frowns of auperstition and the 
&nathemas of alarmed priesteraft, the human mind 
begins to comprehend the true character of these old 
traditions, and to look elsewhere for light on the 
great question of the origin of man and the globe he 
nhsbits, Without the t concern whether the 
whole science of theology” is to be upast or not, 
modem science calmly pursues her Investigations, 
and persists in putting her fatal inquiry,—"who made 
that fence?” 


There are many persona to-day so convinced of the 
Impossibility of obtalning any solution of ihe great 
problem of creation, that they atigmatize all discus- 
alon «f it na useless and worse than useless, saying 
that we should content ourselves with atudying aub- 
Jects within the reach of buman faculties, and forbear 
to push our tnquirles into regions of fmpenetrable 
fog. To postpone indefinitely In this manner all in- 
lerregation of tho universe as to Ite parentage is cer- 
tainly a wiser course than to accept with credulity 
the answers to our query which are rendered, not by 
the untverse itself, but y remo dd theologians 
who pretend to speak with authority on matters of 
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which they know absolutely nothing. But it ia Idle 
to forbid, or discourage even, the activity of the hu- 
man mind, in whatever direction it may choose to 
exert iteelf; and because in all I see that men 
bave been driven by Intellectual curiosity to apecu- 
late on the eni of creation, I believe that giving 
advice to refrain from such speculation is talking 
against the wind. 

Besides, the hitherto unsatisfactory character of 
buman inquiry on the subject seems to me lu great 
measure due to the falae methods of research which 
have been adopted. Men have tried to dream out an 
answer to the problem, without having recourse to 
the true scientific methods of observation, experi- 
ment, and induction; and from dreams nothing but 
dreams can be born. Tho dazzling triamphs and 
discoveries of the Baconian method of in ion, 
which bave given so enormous an impulse to human 
civilization In the last three hundred years, have 
flowed exclusively from a new-born willingness ta 
hear what Nature really says, and the al lonment 
of all.attempts to make her say what we have merely 
imagined, hen we cease to pore over the. ecrip- 
tures of barbaric men, and begin to read the eternal 
scriptures of God ever before our eyes ln the heav- 
eus and the earth, then we n to obtain intelligi- 
ble anawers to our inte es; and when taunted 
with Inabillty to discover any clew to the profound 
mysteries of creation, science may point with modest 
pride to her Nebular por and her Develop- 
ment Theory. From the vast ocean of mystery, a 
portion, at least, of solid land has been reclaimed, 
and made to yield a firm basis to constructive 
thought. Instead of floundering in the bottomless 
mud of theological awampe, and trying to stand up- 
right in the mire of miracles, we have found a foot- 
bold of rock in the idea of natural law; we have 
learned that creation Id not an pent but a process, nnd 
covers, not an insignificant siz days, but rather the 
whole expanse of exhaustless and lilimitsb)e time. 
The change of base implied in the establishment of 
these great principles is full of promise, end proves 
that, when aS from the standpoint of science 
rather than that of theology, human thought is not 
wasted In the effort to decipher the hieroglyphics of 
creation. 
` But what is creation? What does that word stand 
for in our own minds, and how does its meaning for 
us differ from its meaning for other men! Let me 
briefly anawer these questions. 

The universe atisty; there can be no denial, no 
doubt, of that. But if anything now exists, something 
mst always have existed; since otherwise that which 
exista must have sprung into being out of absolute 
vacuity, without any cause whatever. The simple 
fact that the universe exista to day—a fact which the 
most determined eceptic cannot but admit—proves 
to demonstration that something or other must have 
existed from all eternity. The admission of an eter- 
nal something must be made by all persons not in- 
mane, But what la itt 

Boma say it is matter, which has blindly and un- 
conscioualy shaped itself into this beautiful universe 
without. any evolving and formative intelligence. 
Others say it lu God, who, after infinite ages of lonely 
communion with himself, at last called the universe 
Into being by a simple flat of bis will. Those who 
give the ürst answer commonly say shat matter ia 
uncreated—that there has never been any creation at 
all. Those who give the other answer, say that God 
created matter "out of nothing," and in the absolute 
emptiness of infinite apace caused, by a mere word, 
the boundless universe to start into belog, This is 
the usua! meaning of the word "creatjon," as ex- 

lined by theologians—the sudden conversion of 
Nothing nto Bomething, the instantaneous prodac- 
tion of matter where before were absolute darkness 
and, non-existence, 

Now in this sense of the word I do not belleve In 
any creation at all. I sea no reason for belleving 
that there ever was a time when the universe of mat- 
ter had no existence—that there aver waa a time 
when it altogether m to be. A third answer to 
our question is possible, Something, I sec, must 
have existed from all eternity; and, because Tam a 
theist, and not an athelat, I belleve that God has no 
existed. But I see no reason why I should not bo- 
lleve that matter le eternal too—not of course as in- 
dependent of God, but rather aa absolutel depend- 
ent on him, as the eternal product of his eternal 
thought and life. Certalnly, to belleve that, up to a 

rticular point of time ia the past, no universe ex- 

ted, and that God bad then spent already a whole 
past eternity of idleness and Inactivity, lo to me sü- 
remely irrational. I belleve in no idle God, no dead 
God, no God that can sleep through & whole eter- 
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nity; the only God I can believe in ia One with 
whom to lios is £o act, to pour forth exbaustless enor- 
gies in perpetual stream, to radiate life and power 
throughout infinite apace and time, Henos, stace 
either matter or God must be eternal, I find. no 

ter difficulty in belleving that both are eternal 
than that ono is so. The difficulty lies in believing 
that ag Heed can be eternal, and this wo must be- 
leve, Matter is to me the everlasting self-expression 
of Mind, the visible form in whicb the Infinite has, 
aa it were, everlustingly clothed the divine theaght 
and manifested ita own being. Creation, therefore, 
is either a word without any significance, or else it 
means that endless outpouring of infinite power 
which creates the universe anew at every instant of 
time. Jesuo la reported to bave said—"My father 
worketh hitherto, and I work." This everlasting 
working of God, thia ceaseless efflux of divine po- 
tency in forms perceptible by humas senses, this per- 
petaal evolution of finite belog in sccordance with 
what we eal! natural law (i. a. the ideas of God), ia 
what I mean by creation; and in no other sense can 
T accept the word for myself. 

Two theorles, therefore, are before us, wben we 
come to Interpret the history of the globe and Ita in- 
babltanta. e one is the theory of io Orsa- 
tion, or the instantaneous production of matter out of 
absolute nothingness, and the instantaneous uc- 
tion of new species of living beings at success Rer 
ned epochs, This may be called the. Biblical 
Theory. The other is the theory of Perpetual Orsa- 
tion, or the eternity of matter as a living expression 
of divine energy, and the unbroken continuity of its 
development in all Ite changes, including the guten 
evolution of new apecies out of old ones. This 
be called the Development ADAC thongh not al- 
ways advocated by scientific men ln quite eo eom- 
plete and thoroagb-going a eense. 

Now the Biblical Theory gives the origin and his- 
tory of the universe us seen by imagination —the 
Development Theory as seen by reason. But, on the 
Imaginative basia of Genesla, . bas built up a 
huge superstructure of dogma which has oefther 
poetry nor sclence to recommend it, I have nothin 
to say against the Biblical Theory, when taken, às 
should be taken, as the crude guess of untutored man 
at the origin of the home in which he was born and 
came to consciousness,—his reverent confessioh of 
the Divine mystery of Nature and his own soul, As 
a poem, I regard that first chapter of Genesis as un- 
surpassed. But when this poem ls taken luto theol- 
ogy as a solemn record of facts, and made to bolster 
up all sorts of absurd tenets—or when it is taken 
into acience as an infallible record to which all ob- 
servation of facts and all induction from them must 
be made to conform,—then I say it le time to expose 
the true character of the chapter, and emancipate the 
world from Its oppressive influence. This has been, 
In fact, in great measure done, at least so far ss the 
realm of science is concerned; scientific men now 
care very little what Genesis says or omita to say; 
But In the realm of religion it Ís not ao. There it 
still exists as the underpinning of the Ohristlan 
Church, and grave doubts may well be entertained 
whether the venerable edifice could outlast the at- 
tempt to put under ita new underpinning, Hence 
the importance of showing that, while the Biblical 
Theory of creation, based on Genesis, cannot be dis- 
turbed without endangering the whole fabric of hla- 
torical Christianity, the Development Theory, which 
will inevitably supersede it, is in the highest degree 
friendly to a truly spiritual religion. In fact, the 
Development Theory lies at the root of all intense 
faith in the ever-present and ever-active God; for it 
alone can recognize that ceaseless "working" of tho 
Eternal Spirit, that 9 activity of Divine Life 
both in Nature and the soul of man, which 1a the 
condition of all trae worablp. Bellef in the indwell- 
ing God, who makes his temple in the pure and holy 
Boul, and perpetually ministers comfort, hope, a 
peace to all thosa who truly live, is 20 closely con- 
nected with the Development Theory, that I find 
myself unable to separate the two; for both grow out 
of one and the same root. If God is Immanent or 
indwelling In the soul, so most he be also immanent 
or indwelling in Nature; and thia involves that very 
coaselesaness of aclivity, that very uninterruptednesa 
of living presence, which the theory of a constant 
development or perpetual creation of Natura do- 
mands. Hence I look. with the greatest hope to the 
progress of science, believing that the nearer science 
comes to the truth, and tho nearer religion comes 
to the spirit, so much the nearer will they come to 
each other, and so much the sooner will they unite 
in that “worship in the spirit and ia the truth which 
is indeed the only true worship. Strange as it may 
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sound, therefore, I make the Development Theory 
mn essential purt of the gospel in which 1 put my 
trust, and which 1 mean io preach so loogas l am 
able to preach an eps at all. : : 

The account of the creation, as given in Genesis, 
divides the creator's work into six periods of a day 
each, and innkes it consist of six miraculous exertions 
of Divine power, The last of these miracles is the 
creation of mun out of the dust of the ground. Now 
when the formation of this vast universe wos proved 
by geology not to have taken place in slx days, but 
rather to have extended throngh an enormous eriod 
of unknown duration, the first effect of this collision 
between facta and the rude cosmogony of Genesis 
waa a compromise hon — ＋ TUA A 
Theology agreed to call t a six days of creation & 
long poi 9 periods or eras, and twisted the Hebrew 
words to make them support this palpable evasion of 
their meaning. That the Jews themselves under- 
stood the word as signifying days and not periods, is 
plain enough from the fact that the resson given in 
the book of Exodus [xz, 8—11] for observing the 
Sabbath is, that the Lord made heaven and earth in 
six days and rested on the seventh, — Exodus, 
xxxi, 16,17]. The meaning of this is clear. If the 
Jews were to rest on the seventh day because then 
the Lord rested from the work of the precious sir 
days, ít is plain that dd, and not ages, were meant: 
otherwise the Jews would be commanded to keep 
as a Sabbath, not one day in seven days, but one 
geologic age in seven geologic ages; which is a su- 
premely absurd notion. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, theology agreed 
to interpret the six days of creation as 40 many ages, 
when she found herself unable to overthrow the 

f that six common daya were not time enough 
or such a task, science, in her turn, agreed to 
interpret the commencement of each geologic age aa a 
new display of creative power, characterized b; 
frightful convulsions of Nature, by the destruction 
of all living creatures, and by the creation of fresh 
apecies in their stead. This theory is still defended 
by the older and more conservative achool of geolo- 
ges Prof. A iz among them (for science also has 
1s conservatives and icala); while it has been 
abandoned by those who, like Sir Charles Lyell, 
have kept their minds open to the light of truth. 

It was vain to suppose, however, that this compro: 
mise, patched up between acience and theology, 
could jong continue; the bolder minds, like Dr. Hut 
ton of Edinburgh, soon disowned it, and regarded all 
these pretended catastrophes as Mp changes, 
brought about by natural causes like those now in 
operation. Out of the Intellectual discontent occa- 

ned by this compromise between theology and 
science, this oil aod-water admixture of miracle and 
law, sprang the Development Theory, tirat advanced 
in striking form by the famous Lainarck. But it 
did not assume a thoroughly scientific shape til] 1859, 
when Mr. Charles Darwin published hia world-re- 
nowned “Origin of -pecies," He was the first to 
explain plausibly the appearance of new apecies of 
animals and plants without invoking the aid of mi- 
roles, by showing bow variations of climate or other 
surrounding influences tend to produce in any species 
s corresponding change of structure, which may be 
transmitted to offapring; and by discovering the 
great law of “natural selection," according to which 
the species which are best fitted to the changed eli- 
mate or circumstances by a corresponding change of 
structure, have the best chance in the great "strug- 
gic for life,” end outlast species that cannot thus 
adapt themselves to changed conditions, That epe- 
cies may perish without any t convulsion of Na- 
ture, is proved by the extinction in historie times of 
that strange bird called the Dodo. 

Prof, Huxley gives an instance of the changes of 
structure I have referred to in the case of the croco 

diles, which, as a group, bave a very vast antiquity. 
They abounded ages before what is known ia geol- 
ogy as the cretaccous or chalk period, Between the 
crocodiles that lived prior to this chalk period, and 
those that lived in it, there is a difference in the form 
of the jointa of tbe back-bone and in some minor 
particulars; between the crocodiles of the chalk 
period and those of the next or “older tertiary,” 
there are other small differences: between the croco- 
diles of the “older tertiary” and those of the “newer 
tertiary," there are still other amall differences; and 
50 on down to the present time. Thus each epoch 
has bad its peculiar crocodiles, differing simply in 
heir proportions and in such structural peculiarities 
aa can be discerned only by tmined eyes. Now of 
two things, one, Either each in a series of twenty 
or more successive species of crocodiles. was created 
afresh without parentage, or else these species were 
develo one out of another by the influence of 
gradual changea known to have gone on in the inor- 
ganic world. Men of science sre mpldly coming to 
accept the latter alternative as the true one. 


On the appenrapce of Mt. Darwins book, the issue 
was fairly made up between tlie Biblical and the De- 
velopment Theories; and the compromise hitherto 
made between acience and theology fell to pieces, as 
every compromise between conlmdictories must in 
the end, Here liea the knot of the question :—Can 
we account for the appearance of new species of ani- 
mala and plants, and the disappearince of fossil spö- 
cies, without miraris? The Biblical Theory BAYS, 

No." The Development Theory saya, Ves“ And 
the battle ia hot and fierce between the two, But 
day by day faith in miracle loves ground, while faith 
in law gains ground; and it requires little prophetic 
insight to foretell on which banser Victory will 

rch nt Inst. Miracle is passing away into the anne 
imbo which has received wlteheraft nnd. kindred de- 
lusione ; and Jaw is scen more and more clearly to be 
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lanation of all seeming anomalies. Law 
—— pans order, reason; miracle means don 
disorder, unreason, Hence he who believes in A — 
of Infinite Power and Infinite bij og om ML 
lieve in law, and reject Ads Thera tal onmbion 
, and join friendly grasp over the 
pr imm Than! We it brings the . of 
beings into harmony . 
s a 1—.— Nature, and, tostead of invoking 
the presence of God only at intervals separated by 
milliona of years, it finds him ever present, unfolding 
the magnificent panorama of — age by age, 
ay, moment momen 
8 pana" the one word which de- 
scribes the history of all that we know? What is 
Cliristianity, what is civilization, nay, what are you, 
and what am I, but the result of n process of gmdun] 
development? Everything of value to man in the 
realms of art, science, commerce, manufactures, juris- 
rudence, letters, religion, bas come by gradual growth 
rom small beginnings to ripened usefulness. _ Your 
own experience is a monument to the reality of 
gradual development ns tbe supreme Jaw of life. 
Your bodies are tbe complex and marvellous result 
of a series of slow. imperceptible changes firat com- 
menced in tiny germs; your characters are the result 
of the slowly increasing action and reaction between 
the blank capacities of baby mind and the educat- 
ing influences about it; all that you have, all that 
you are, all that vou see, ia proof that nothing exists 
except as the final result of a process of development 
more or leas long. To me, the word development is 
an epitome of al! history, all knowledge, all experi- 
ence; the unintermit!ing creation, the everlastin 
metamorphosis, the constant evolution, which mär 
alike the worlds of matter and of mind, are proof to 
me of a vast, all-including, all-beneficent Luv, which 
secures the eternal progress of the universe, and 
which forma the basis of the "Development Theory." 
For the theory which men of science apply to the 
production of new species of animals and plants ia 
of universal application,—is, in fact, infinitely more 
far-reaching and comprehensive than was ever de- 
clared by Laplace, Hutton, or Darwin. In fact, even 
Herbert ncer, who excels most of his contempo 
raries in firm grasp of the idea of development, falle 
perhaps to carry it up consistently into the highest 
experiences of the soul, But in time to come, this 
one word development will be the supreme key to 
all the arcana of science and to all the facta of reli- 
gion, and will heal at lust the long feud between the 
two. 

It is, however, chiefly with reference to the origin 
and history of Man that the Development Theory 
has popular interest. Showing that the human race 
has come to Its present etate of comparatively high 
civilization from very mean and obscure beginnings, 
it at the eame time humbles human pride and Intenai- 
fies human hope, The haughty spirit which traces 
the origin of mankind back to a Garden of Eden and 
a primeval ancestor of apoticas perfection le mortitied 
and put to the blush, when science proves that the 
earliest known men were mere savages, only one de- 
gree higher than apes and monkeys, and that in all 
likelibood both men and apes are descendants of 
common ancestors humbler still. Ou the other hand, 
If from such beginnings man has come to be what he 
now is, who shall venture to predict tbe heights of 
greatness to which he may yet climb in the long fu- 
ture before him? Modest indeed, and — full of 
grand and glorious hopes, must he be who finds In 
the Development Theory the key to man’s past and 
future history, In proportion as his pride of lineage 
ie abased, will ble falth in a magnificent destiny be 
exalted. For one, I would rather be only balf-way 
up the ladder than find myself at the bottom, having 
tumbled from the top. 

l'he two views, therefore, as to the origin of man, 
held respectively by the two rival theories, are in 
plain language tíiese — 

The Biblical Theory teaches that, about six thou- 
Band years ago, God made Adam, the first parent of 
all mankind, out of the dust of the ground, somewhat 
as an ingenious boy moulds figures out of putty; 
with this difference, that God did what the boy can- 
not do—breathe into the beavy lump the breath of 
life. This first man was perfect, the Richert ideal of 
human excellence, the lofty standard of beauty and 
majesty, from which to have degenerated ia the great 
disaster of the human race, Yet it must be confessed 
that, even according to the Bible itself, this model 
mnn did mot know the difference between good aud 
evil, but had to learn it by eating forbidden apples; 
nnd, unless it ia better to be stupid than wise, Adam 
was n nobler being after eating the apples tban he 
was before. The Bible itself represents Adag) as not 
knowing right from wrong, until after he bad eaten 
tho apples; Ae could not, therefore, have known he waa 
doing wrong by disobeying God's command to leave the 
apples untou . By a curious inconsistency, how- 
ever, the Bible makes God curse and punish Adam 
for tasting the fruit, when poor Adam did not know 
any better: and thus it makes all human misery and 
sin come from the unjust curse pronounced by God 
upon a perfectly innocent act. Is not thia clear? 

nti! Adam had learned to know good from evil, he 
of course could not know it was wrong to dígobey 
God ; it_ was, therefore, no sin in him to eat the ap- 
ples, and it was unjust in God. to punish him for eat- 
ng them. The Biblical Theory. therefore, apart 
from all scientific objections, has in itself two self- 
evident inconaiatenciea; instead of really represent- 
ing Adam ns a perfect type of manhood, it represents 
him asa big baby, not knowing right from wrong: 
and instead of representing Goil as a just and holy 
Being, it represents bim as a harsh, unreasonable, 
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and unjust Judge. Nothing can be more piain tham 
that the author of the first chapters of Genesis had 
noble iden neither of man nor of Gad, d 

The Development Theory, on the other hand, 
teacbes that the human race bas lived on the earth 
hundreds of thousands of years, and brings proofs of 
thie vast resp rd of man which prejudice alone cap 
controvert. It teaches that man is the final reay]t of 
slow and insenaible changes in the structure of lower 
forms of life, continued through uncounted ages in 
the past and doubtless to be continued through un. 
counted ages in the future. It teaches that the Di 
vine creative activity must be looked for in the whole 
series of 8 from beginning to end, and not 
in any audden Interference with an otherwise chan 
lesa order of Nature. In the universe, all is fuent 
and alive with the life of God; nothing is fixed or 
immobile, but absolute intelligence ig moulding alt 
things to make them expressive of that which bu. 
man intelligence can only in the feeblest manner ap 
prehend. There are no ruts out nf which Nature 
musi be lified by a brawny Hercules,—no railroad 
tracks which can only be deviated from by dire t» 
taatrophes or cataclysina,—no tame canals which con- 
duet the streama of Infinite Life through the sane 
dal! route forever. No—the universe with all fi 
bolds is alive with God in every atom, and obeys the 
supreme law of development according to all-perve 
sive Thought. Hence the whole experience of the 
human race ia a perpetual birth from lower to higher 
conditions, and all ite woes are hut parturient pangs 
of a nobler future, When the frequent reproach is 
uttered against the Develo t Theory that it de 
grades man by regarding him as manufactured out of 
a monkey, it ls a fit reply to say the Biblical Theory 
degrades him still lower by regarding him as manu- 
factnred out of dirt, Ifthe monkey is a mean anecs- 
tor, dirt is an ancestor mearer still, 

But a reply to thia reproach might be taken ont of 
the Bible itself. When Elijah fled into the wilder- 
ness and sat down under the juniper tree, he fa mid, 
In tbe sadness of his heart, to have exclaimed —"It is 
enough; now, ob Lord, take away my life; for I am 
not better than my fathers.” The noble old prophet felt 
it a sacred duty to impreve upon the example handed 
down to him from his ancestora.—felt it io be n dis- 
grace not to be better than his fa hers. Butoor{riende 
who urge the Biblical Theory upon our faith ere 
anxious to make it out that Adam was better than 
thev, and thus ta prove by chapter and verse the fact 
of their own degeneracy. Tf I believed this, I Shand 
be tempted, like honest old Elijah, to say as little 
about it ns possible, but rather to alink away into the 
wilderness and pray to die. If six thousand years of 
probation only bring the buman race to deeper 
degradation, the universe has hardly proved to be ^s 
success.” The Development Theory, far from takiug 
Pleasure in the thought of man’s {all from nobleness 
and greatness, thinks, with the brave old prophet, it 
woutld be a disgrace in him not to be "better than his 
fathers;" and in so thinking, I bold that it honore 
both God and human nature. I would rather be 
ashamed of my ancestors, than have my sncestors 
ashamed of me. Better than either, let me both 
honor them and win my own self-respect by improv- 
log ou their quality. It is, after all, man's spiritual 
natnre which gives him dignity, not his prejudice; 
and thia spiritual nature belongs to him now, whether 
he is descended from an angel, a baboon or a mud- 
puddle, Science aims neither to degrade man, nor 
yet to exalt him, neither to humiliate him, nor lo 
tickle his aenae of vanity ; she aire simply and solely 
to discover the facta of his origin, and I have yt 
learn that the truth can degrade un. It mattera — 
toa man of sense whether hle great-great: gene 5 
father wa- an archangel or a chimpanzee; the impor, 
tant question a Ho much of a man am I to day! 
If conscience can render a brave answer to this quet- 
tion, we may throw our genealogies and hale 
Into the waste basket. Hence the issue between led 
two rival theories of man's pedigree must be en 
on broader grounds than that of fancied degmdat * 
or exaltation. Scienre is seeking the solution 2 
purely histarical.quertion, and we can afford to abide 
the result with unruffled equanimity. I 

Without entering on any technical argument. 
have sought to give you a bird's eye view of tbe De 
velopment Theory in a Inrger application than 2 
commonly made of it, and to single ont the —— 
points of difference between it and ita antagonl: 
theory, Tt has strong nreumenta to urge, and strong 
objections to answer; but every fresh discovery 
atrengthens the argumenta and wenkens the abjec- 
tions. I wish now a little more definitely to € 
ita bearings, first, with regard to the falth of 1 
churches, afterwards with regard to a better faith. 

Evangelica] Christianity, as we all know, pte 
to bea divinely devised “scheme of redemption.” (oF 
the purpose of rescuing u ruined mee from the e 
of the "Fall of Man” in the Garden of Eden. 22 
would be no need of any “redemption,” unless t . 
human race were now under the wrath of Ged; they 
wonld not onw be under the wrath of God, unless 
they had inherited the curse laid on their first P9. 
renis; these first parents would not have inci 
this enrae, unicas they had eaten the prohibited sP 
plea in the Garden of Eden, and thus entailed on 
all their deecendánta a lost and depraved -— 
Thus through the ain of Adam came the inherit 
depravity of the human race, while through the 
death of Christ comes the only possible redemption. 
These two doctrines, the Fall of Mnn” and “Salve 
tlon by Chriat alone,” are the great essential er 
ments by Evangelical Christianity, the two great P^» 
lars of iis temple. Had it not beeu for the 
Man." there would have been no need of “Salvation bf 
Christ ;" and notbing can be more plain tban that tbe 
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entire fabric of Evangelical Christianity rests on the 
first chapter of Genesis. Disprove that, and Evan 
gelical Christianity is undermined; its ultimate fall 
will then be purely a question of time. No wonder, 
therofore, that Hugh Miller strove so hard to prop 
the crumbling cosinogony of Genesis; and no wan- 
der that his fellow-believers strive so hard to prop 
Hugh Hiller. They perfectly well comprehend that 
the fate of Evangelical Christianity hinges on that of 
the first chapter of the first book of the Bible, With 
the energy of desperation, they defend the truth of 
its story aguinst the accumulating demonstrations of 
science; but, despite all their ingenious interpreta- 
tions, theim is a “lost cause,“ and, like that other 
“lost cause,” is buried beyond hearing of any resorrec- 
tion-trump. “Geologists,” saya Prof. Lesley, “read 
Hugh Miller's book with as much delight as do other 

„ple. ; Tt was the last struggle of ortho» 

oxy against natural selence embodied in geology. 
Orthodoxy may well be prond of Its ndvoente, nnd 
apotheosize his memory; but no cause could be 
won .“ 

Fatal, however, ns de the Development Theory to 
the faith of the churches, it is supremely friendly to 
the Instinctive faith of outlying humanity. If the 
age we live in has any faith at all, it is faith ts HUMAN 
PROGRESS; and what [s faith in human progress but 
the Development Theory under another nume? Ap- 
Ry to society the same law which the Development 

heory, as commonly defended, applies merely to 
the origin of species, and you bave the only possible 
explanation of modern civilization. Out of the un- 
sightly roots of barbarism ha» grown the magulficent 
tree of human culture, by a process of slow develop- 
mentaccording to natural law. "he spiritual fmma- 
turity of the Stone, the Iron, and the Bronze Ages, 
and the long ages of unrecorded savagery which must 
have gone before them, was the damp and cold foun- 
dation of the great Cathedml of Ape Whose 
fonty pinacles sliall yet pierce millennial skies. The 
most extravagant hopes for the future of our mice un- 
dershout the mark, if we are content to read the clock 
by centuries, in place of seconds, In eur burnin, 
ardor lor reform, we forget the sublime patience o 
God, with whon “a thousand years are as one 
day ;" we would fain compress the history of wons in 
10 the growth of an hour, The lover of his kind must 
learn from the Development Theory to mesaure the 
stages of human progress by geologic epochs,—must 
learn to reckon but a single one of God's moments lu 
the stately march of the equisoxes around the circle 
of the zodiac, If indeed out of simian forma hus come 
al last the noble figure of man, then out of his form 
modified by the imperceptible changes of long mil- 
leniums, may come a figure too noble for imagination 
toconceive, Races as much superior to man as man 
is superior to the anthropoid apes may in due time ex- 
hibit the grand unfolding of the Eternal Thought, 
and carry up to unknown heights the spiritual digni- 
ty of the animate universe. 

In the Development Theory lie dim hints and 
Vogue suggestions, which, although invisible to-day 
to the eye of science, may yet be brought within the 
field of vision. Lam not of those who rashly dog- 
mutize abouta life to come; but this I aee, that, if 
we are peu 10 extend to a bigher plane of being 
the analogies of this, the Development Theory gives 
the ground work of the only hope I cherish of immor- 
tal life. From low to higher, from imperfection to 
tala egy inst be the life I covet, Whether hero or 

ereafter; and I wish not to live beyond the grave, 
unless there shall be room for endless progress in 
thut füture world, room for development co eval 
with the soul itself. In that thought there is life, 
hope, inspiration; and in that thought I am encour. 
x by the spirit at least of the Development 

eory. Here Í see no perfect character; here Lam 
oppressed with a sense of disproportion and asym- 
motry between the real and the ideal, against which 
somethlug within me protests with all theenergy of 
my being. Shall there never be a perfect soul, a no. 
bie character rounded out into lines of faultless beau. 
ty! Nay, shall a own soul never hew out of the 
rough marble of life's temptations a character of ideal 
lovelineas, on Which it shall gaze and say—"That 
beaoty is my own?" Let us frankly confess it to our 
own hearts,—we are disappointed and dissatisfied 
with the best that we have done, or can ever do, In 
this life on earth, In the Development Theory, I 
find secret suggestions of ample room and ample tine 
for finishing hereafter the task of spiritual sculpture 
which here we can hut Just begin, ternal Progress, 
eternal Development, cam aught cle be ternal 
Life? In the great thought of unending advance 
from high to Viger. L find the secret, consuming 
thirst for righteonsness nud peace sinked nnd 
quet as it were by the very water brooks of 
That, friends, is why L preach the gospel of 
Developmen 


MR. DARWIN AND FREK RELIGION, 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Chicago, of January 5, 1872.) 

Mr. Darwin, the great Natura! Selectionist, lins at 
Tast selected a creed, and, aan matter of putely local 
pride, it may be said that he has selected n Western 
creed ; narrowing it down, an Obio creed the creed 
of Mr. Abbot, of Toledo, who claims to have brought 
the troest science and the truest religion into bar- 
mony, The correspondences which has passed be- 
tween the two gentlemen settles the fet that Mr. 
Abbot, nf Toledo, believes Mr. Darwin's Natural Se 
lection theories to be true science, and that Mr, Dar 
win believes Mr. Abbot's creed to be true religion. 
With Mr, Darwin's theories the world is tolerably 
familiar, but it can hardly be assumed thut many 
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people are yet acquainted with Mr, Abbot's creed, 
which would occupy two solid columns of nonpareil 
type in the Tribune. As Mr. Abbot is confident that 
Mr. Darwin's scientific theories W the proba- 
ble opinions of scientific men in the future, and that 
his own creed is the one which is destined finally to 
supersede all other creeds, it will be interesting to 
the reader to know what that creed is, not so much 
for what Mr. Abbo! thinks, as for what Mr. Darwin 
believes. Mr. Abbot's creed is like the two grains of 
wheat which were hidden iu the bushel of ebaff In 
the multiplicity of words and of self-evident truths, 
it is not easy to find exactly what Mr. Abbot and his 
new disciple do believe; but, as near ss we can arrive 
nt the facts, they believe in Free Religion,—nat a re 
ligion withont money or without price,—but a Free 
Religion us opposed to Christianity; the one being 
declared to have its root in universal human nature, 
und the other in the universal God; the one having 
a devout reverence for God, the other having a do: 
vout reverence for nothing In particular, Ab 
bot's Free Religion is a protest against any authority 
except that of morality, which is no authority at all, 
as authority must emanate from an author higher 
than ourselves, and from a law, which Free Religion 
scouts, except as it emavates from our inward con- 
sciousness, the poorest of nll lawmakers. It implies 
emancipation from oatward law, and voluntary obe- 
dience to inward law. Ita faith reats only in man as 
n progressive being, and it draws ite assurances of that 
progress from science, not feom revelation. Its ideni 
end is the perfection or complete development of 
man, the individual serving the race and the race the 
individual; but the perfection is of the carth, earthy, 
und does not, except in à very blind way, contemplate 
any perfection beyond the limits of worldly existence, 
or any progress afier death, the aunlogies for which, 
even setting aside revelation, which Mr. Abbot will 
not admit, abound in that very Nature whom he so 
ardently follows, and with whom Mr. Darwin Is 80 
intimate, The law of Free Religion ia the still small 
voice of the private soul, as opposed to the universal 
testimony of bistory that it is only the blind lead- 
ing the blind, over aguin. The effects of Freo Relig- 
ion are to make liberty supreme in all forme of gov- 
ernment, science supreme in all forms of belief, mor- 
ality supreme in all forms of conduct, benevolence su» 
preine in all forms of social relations, It brings the 
Church, which embodies Christianity, to the level of 
all other institutions, the Bible to the level of all 
other books, Christ to the level of all other men, and 
elevates the individual, by means of his individual 
consciousness, above them all, to progress to his 
theoretical perfection 
In the sense in which religion is generally under- 
stood, Mr. Abbot's Free Religion is no religion at ull, 
but rather a theory or set of theories, based on a com- 
bination of morality and science; or, more atrictly 
speaking, morality governed by science. It is not 
without a certain degree of fascination, and, if realized 
within the lifetime of any one of us, would be recog- 
nized as Utopian toa degree which would have sat- 
isfied even Sir Thomas More himself, It is not difti- 
cult to see why Mr. Darwin has accepted Mr, Abbot's 
creed, for Mr. Abbot's process of reasoning on religion 
is virtually the same as that of Mr. Darwin on scienee. 
Mr. Darwin emphasizes the upity in science, and Mr. 
Abbot emphasizes not only the unity in science, but 
also the unity in mankind and in persou, and the 
unity of the unities themselves. Mr. Abbot's Free 
Religion has convinced him that the origin of man is 
one in virtue of à common descent "m inferior 
types of being, which is only Mr. Darwin's theory 
over again, and that the nature and destiny of the bi- 
man mee are one; bot the only result which Mr. Ab- 
bot can achieve for man by tbe application of his 
unity is n universal brotherhood on faith in hus 
men nature and love for al! human beings. He gives 
us a man whose only guide is reason, and whose only 
l is knowledge; whose action shall be governed 
y hisconscience only up to the limit of moral ideas; 
whose character shall be irradiated with love for man ; 
whose imagination shall never sour beyond the con- 
fines of the bexutiful things of this earth; and whose 
passions shall be aubservient only to the renson, 
weakest, of all weak masters. Beyond this, nothing. 
There is no hereafter in Mr. Abbot's religious 
scheme, any more than there is in Mr. Darwin's sef- 
entific scheme; and if, in accepting Free Kellgion, 
Mr. Darwin means to have it understood that this is 
the result of his theory of selection as applied to re- 
ligion, he will raise n storm about his cars fiercer thun 
anything he has yet experienced. 
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And now Pittsburgh too has a Radics! Club, 
It is true, they do not call it a club, but a society. It 
is the “Radical Society." But a rose by any other 
nume smells Just as sweet, The president of thls new 
organization is Prof, A. Burt, an able and cultivated 
man; the secretary la Mr. Thomas W, Heaticy,o 

vung lawyer; and tbe members are a number of the 
at citizens, So, amid the ancient smoke of Pitts- 
burgh, there will now bea new fire—the enkindling 
of free thought on. all current and stirring thenies,— 
Golden Age. 
—ÀÁo — — 

Smith and Jones were at the menagerie, and the 
conversation turned upon Darwin's theory, "Look 
at that moukey,” said Smith; “think of its being aa 
undeveloped human.” "Human!" said Jones, con» 
tomptuonsly, “ita no mom human than I am. 

— — 


An honest country parsop, who, in the time of a 

rent drouth was desired to pray for rain, answered : 
"Il willingly do it ro oblige yoo, but ft ls to no pur- 
pose while the wind Ia In this quarter," 
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Poetry, 


[For Tux IR.] 


"TO BE OH NOT TO HE." 


Infinite God! On Thee I reat, 

Live infant on its mother's breast; 
Within (s arms | calmly lle, 

Nor aek to live, nor seek to die. 


Whate'er Thy love ordalne for me 

LIRE E ae 
on m 

To saint — or child below. 


Infinite Good! E ternal One, 

Of all the Life, the Source, the Gan! 
Thoo a))-pervading, wondrous force, 
Propelllog planols in thelr couro, 


While worlds ou worlds in ayateme vast 
Through space W der 

working out some gran 
Feeoorh po which are but thoughts of Thine! 


From Thoo, O Great Eterna) Good! 
The smallest insect draws its food ; 
In Theo the lowest reptile lives, 
And to thy glory tribute given. 


Then, shall not man, of noblest birth. 
The crowning glory of this earth, 
Within thy arme conéding lle, 

Nor seck to live, nor ask to dle? 


CoLvaBUSs, O., March, 1873. 
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Tiros L. Beowx, Binghampton, M. T., “ ^ 1⁰⁰ 
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A four-page SUPPLEMENT is issued with the 
Present number of Tae [NDEX, containing various 
“Notices of the Press” which hove been &ccumu- 
lating during the past two years and a quarter; and 
also containing a two-column advertisement of 
choice books for sale by Mr. H, 8. Stebbins, of Tole- 
do, The attention of book-buyers ia specially called 
to this list; and we advise them to preserve this 
BurrLEWENT for future reference, 

— —-—-ͤ— 

One non sa niente, non dubita. di niente He who 
knows nothing doubts nothing,” says the Italian 
Proverb. We must know enough to doubt before we 
can know enough to believe, 


THE INDEX. 


ACEPHALOUS REFOHM, 


Rev. Thomas J, Mumford, who has recently be- 
come the editor of the Christian Register (Unitarian) 
of Boston, has the following kindly paragraph in the 
issue of that paper for March 80 — 

On account of its warfare upon Unitarlaniam and 
Christianity, our relations to Taz INDEX are neces- 
sarily hostile; but we wish to absolve ourselves from 
all suspicion of unfriendly feell towards ita bold, 
able and devoted editor-in chief. While we regard 
many of his epinions with 8 we sincere- 
ly inire the courage and frankness of Mr. Abbot 
himself. He has amply earned the right to be the 
acknowled leader of the Free Religious move- 
ment, by his toils and sacrifices in {ta behalf. We are 
astounded and grieved by his course in holding the 
religion of Jesus responsible for the monstrosities of 
Calvinism and the errors of Romanism; we fear that 
his feelings are sometimes too mach excited for hia 
mind to ac} with entire calmness and fairness, and 
that he takes a somewhat morbid view of tha theo- 
logical situation; but his sincerity ia unquestionable, 
and his fearlessness and uncalculating devotion to 
what he considers right are worthy of respect and 
emulation," 

1. Mr. Mumford has been for years a valued per- 
sonal friend, and in private life no one could be morc 
estimable or lovable than he. In his journalistic 
writings, also, we doubt not he intends to be always 
fair;and it ia because we believe this that we bave 
passed over in silence many coruscating paragraphs 
from hia pen which are surcharged with unmeant 
misrepresentation. It is his misfortune to be gifted 
with rare wit;and while we most sincerely “absolve 
him from all suspicion of uofriendly feelings,” we 
very much regret that he sometimes seams more 
eager to “make a point" against the radicals than to 
"see the point" of radicalism itself. We never com- 
plain of hard hits or keen thrusts, provided they are 
also just. Yet earnest argument, deserving earnest 
reply, is ill met by squiba; and when, instead of dis- 
cussing essential thought, the brilliant parsgraphiat 
shows up side-lasues to his readers in the grotesque 
reflections of hia convex mirror, Truth fails to re- 
cognize her own features, and turns disappointed 
away, . 

2. Mr. Mumford's generous approval we are glad 
to receive, for life has no finer pleasure than the es- 
teem of the truly good. But he makes it painful by 
exaggeration. Considering that the Free Religious 
movement is essentially a protest against the leader- 
ship of persons In favor of the leadership of ideas, to 
say thal any one has “earned the right to be the ac- 
knowledged leader of it” la tantamount to saying he 


anny ' has earned the right to stab the cause he pretends to 
00 


serve. Whenever any man ig indeed “acknowledged” 
as its “leader,” the Free Religions movement will 
have become a spent wave; and the day for a new 
protest will have dawned. We say this in no mock- 
modest mood, If ever the conceit of leadership be- 
gins to polson with ita faleehood our public utterances, 
we charge our frienda, out of regretful remembrance 
of the better spirit that once animated them, merci- 
fully to forget us, and to remain true to the cause of 
impersonal principles which we too once faithfully 
served. Other causes have Occasionally had their 
"lost leaders ;“ but to the cause of Free Religion let 
every "leader" be “loat!” 

8. Furthermore, we cannot rest under this obliy- 
ion of the higher deserts of others, If the question is 
raised of pre-eminent service, and that is al! that our 
friend intenda by hia language, let us remind him of 
Emerson, Bartol, Weide, Frothingham, Higginson, 
Johnson, Potter, Wasson, Morse, and the rest. By 
the side of such men as these we are only a raw re- 
cruit. So far us our common cause permita a lead - 
ern" Mr, Frothingham stands confessedly nt our 
head as President of the Free Religious Association ; 
but no man could presumo less than be on the pre- 
eminence thus secured to him by his own merit and 
long fidelity, and by the glad suffrage of his com- 
rades. Every adherent to the cause of Free Religion 
has something peculiar and precious in his own 
thought which it would be simple treason to truth to 
waive or hide out of deference for any "jeader;" and 
it touches the very heart of this cauae that we all 
unite to afirm unflinchingly the Democracy of 
Thought. Unlike other religious organizations, 
which emphasize only the uniformities of beliefs 
among their members, the Free Religious Associa- 
tion emphasizes tha differences as well, and demanda 
from all its mombers respect for the mental rights of 
each. Freedom and Fellowship in Religion—that is 
ita platform; and no one could step upon it honor- 
ably who was schoming in his heart for the crown of 
"leadership." It may be iniponsible to realize the 


dream of a great religious advance without a 
nized head; it may be a mere, abeurdity to try to dis- 
pense with Lords and Bewiors; but we ask all, 
friends and foes alike, to pay that heed which truth 
demands to our fundamental, principle that Free Re- 
ligion can have no personal “leader,” but, if Possible 
at all, must exist only as a great, free Commonwealth 
of Mind. "ST 3 


— 9e — — —— 
MH. BUTTS’ PLAN, 


Thanks to the good-will and generosity of our 
friends, the plan proposed by Mr. Asa K. Butta in Tun 
Inpzx, No. 117, has already resulted at present writ- 
ing (April 8) in the addilion of seven hundred names 
lo our subscription list. Most of these, moreover, 
have been obtained by canvassing, not by vicarious 
payment; and the probability is therefore great that 
nearly all of those who thus receive the paper on 
trial will become permanent subscribers, In consid. 
eration of this faut and the great alacrity manifested 
by our readers in the work of enlarging our circula- 
tion, we have concluded to extend the limit originally 
fixed for the experiment from April 15 to May 1. No 
further extension will be made. But at the expire 
tion of thia period, May 1, we shall publish a com- 
plete list of the persons who have sent us names, with 
the number of names sent by each, unless otherwise 
directed by the parties concerned, Copies of the 
small SUPPLEMENT containing directions Will be 
mailed to any one on application. We feel greatly 
encouniged by this prompt and friendly response, 
and take it aa a proof that the cause represented by 
Tue Ixpzx is taking deep root in the popular heart, 
Till the firat of May, then, the Proposition to send 
Tux Ixpzx to clubs of five or more NEW mubecrib- 
ers at half price for three or six months will remain 
in force. If possible, get all trial subscribers to pay 
their twenty five or fifty cents for themselves, They 
will be much more likely to read the paper with in- 
terest, and renew their subscriptions at regular rates 
when the term of trial expires, 


— — 9" 
THE INDEX IN ENGLAND. 


It is pleasant to find that Tax Inpex is receiving 
recognition abroad. 

The March number of the London Reasmer, the 
monthly organ of English Secularism edlied by the 
famous George Jacob Holyoake, devotes more; than 
a page to a frank and discriminating criticism of 
Tae IwpEx, which we shall republish as soon as 
may be. We regret it wan not received in time for 
insertion in our BuPPLEMENT this week, 

Thomas Scott, Esq, of Ramsgate, London, has 
kindly sent us, from time to lime, packages of the 
libera! tracts of which he ia the well-known pub- 
lisher; and we have Just received from him a copy 
of his beautiful reprint of “The Impeachment of 
Christianity,” attached ta which is the letter of Prof 
Newman printed in the Radical for April, 1870, and 
also the letter of Miss Frances Power Cobbe print- 
ed in the first number of Taz Inver, giving their 
reasons for not calling themselves Christians, (It 
may be well to slate that we are now distributing 
the second ten thousand of this tract, the orders 
for which are continually pouring in,) 

From the Rev, Charles Voysey we received by 
the same mail & copy of the fifth volume of hie 
"Sling and Stone," in the preface to which he kind- 
ly says;—"I have little to add to this Volume by 
way of Preface, except to record my thanks to the 
Editor of Tae Inpex, Toledo, Ohin, for having 
already published in that paper nearly all that this 
Volume contains,” 

The substantial value of these various recognl- 
tions will be readily appreciated, and will stímulate us 
all to renewed oxertions in the support and improve- 
ment of à paper which is making itself felt more 
and more on both sides of the ocean. 


— w' ũ ͤ—— 

One more exception—this time unaolicited. In Col. 
Higginson's article in Tux Inpex, No. 118, p. 101, 
the types mada a blunder which, if uncorrected, may 
involve our much-auffering friend in u prosecution 
for blasphemy; and this thought drives out of our 
head all regard for rules, He did not mean “the 
Father,” but “the Fathers,” in his closing para- 
graph—not God, as the reader might infer, bat the 
prosy old "patristic" fellowa whose stupid theologiz- 
ings are taken by Catholics and Episcopalians as of 
authority second only to that of the Scriptures. 
Hitherto we have been a stout disbeliever in the 
devil; bnt it takes the “printer's devil" toyaccount 
for such a blunder as t (M P 


cl 


BORE PETITIONS. 


By carelessners for which we are not responsible, 
the manuscript containing the Ilstof counter petitions 
for last week was lost; and below, therefbre, ls given 
the list forthe two weeks ending April 6. à 

Measrs. Friedrich Schünemann-Pott, L. Diamant, 
and others, Ban Francisco, Cal., send five hundred 
and nineteen names; Mr. O. W. Sey monr, Filnt, 
Mich, one hundred and eighty-two; Mr. J. Sedge- 
beer, Painesville, O, twelve; Mr. John Sherman, 
Circleville, O., twenty-four; Mr. N. F. Hilbert, Win- 
ona, Minn., eight; Mr. Jullus Waterman, Plymouth, 
Vt., forty-five; Mr. D. D. Lum, Portland, Mo., twen- 
ty-three (from Ferry Village); Mr. James Doaglass, 
Milwaukee, Wia., eleven; Mr. H. Edger, Brentwood, 
Long Island, sixteen; Mr. E. C. Sly, Minneapolis, 
Mina., twenty-four; Rev. J. L. Hatch, Westboro’, 
Masa, two bundred and forty-eight; Mr. J. D. Batch- 
elder, Nottingham, N, EL, thirteen; Mr. S. A. Niver, 
Groton, N. Y., forty-one; Mra. 8. L. Woodard, Deer 
Plain, III., twelve; Prof. J. E. Oliver, Ithaca, N. Y. 
forty-five; Mr. C. L. Roberts, Yates City, III., thir- 
teen; Mr. D. B. Morton, Groton, N. Y.. thirty; Mr. 
Gilbert Billings, Chicopee, Maas, six; Mr. F. B. 
Page, West Somerset, N. V., eleven; Mr. Nathan 
Bhaw, Hootstock, O., one hundred and four; Mrs. 
Annie L, Magnus, Kendallville, Ind, one hundred 
and one; Mr. O. L. Pond, Camptonville, Cal., four: 
Mr. H. O. Bigelow, Salt River, Mich., seventy-two; 
Mr. T. Brown, Colorado City, Col, nineteen; Mr. 
James Aiken, Mishawaka, Ind., sizty-four; Dr. J. O, 
Michener, Adel, Iowa, one hundred and two; Rev. 
Chas, G. Ames, San Joss, Cal., thirty; Mr. M. A. 
Root, Bay City, Mich.; forty-five; Mr. W., C. Ives, 


, Peterboro', N. Y., one hundred and sixty-fivo; Mr. J. 


D. Zimmermann, Uclon City, Mich., eighty-four; Mr, 
Washington Pierce, Minneapolis, Mina., one hundred 
and four; Mr. David L. Galbreath, Winona, O., ten; 
Mr. C. W. Newton, Castleton, IlL, twenty-two; Rev. 
H. J. Hudson, Brush's Mills, N. Y., eighty-four; Mr. 
E. W. Meacham, Fredonia, N. V., one hundred and 
twonty-three. 

In Tux Inpex, No. 117, the number of names 
sent by Mr. G. W. Welty, Dundee, O., should have 
been reported as one hundred and forty, instead of 
forty only. 

The number of names thus far acknowledged in 
Tax Iwpxx is over TWENTY-SEVEN THOU- 
BAND AND FIVE HUNDRED, 


Commenting on the fact that twenty thousand 


names had been reported in these columna in protest 


againat the proposed Christian Amendment, the 
Philadelphia Cristian. Statesman of April 1 suya:— 
“The editor of Tax Inpmx seems not to be aware that 
in the years 1868-9 petitions were poured upon Con- 
gresa from ali parts of the country, in behalf of the 
proposed amendment When we deem it wise toen- 
roll our forces In, a petition, we shall be happy to 
compare forces with the opposition.” The same paper 
quotes. articles from the Wellsville Adoertiser, the 
Christian Oynosure, and the Dady Patriot (San José, 
California), all favoring the proposed amendment. 

We renew our appeal to all earneat liberals to so- 
licit names on this protest. The number of petitions 
received is somewhat falling off, althongh constant 
demande are still making for the printed headings. 
Promptitude is desirable. We respectfully request 
those papers which have promised to send their liste 
to Tre Inpex 42 do so now, including a statement of 
the total number of names in each case. Of course 
due credit will be scrupulously given, 

We are sorry to see a disposition on the part of 
some to consider the remonstrance as unnecessary. If 
the revolutionists succeed in enliating on their side 
the Young Men's Christian Associations and other 
ecclesiastical organizations (and they ure trying to do 
this), they can easily obtain names on their petitions 
by the hundred thousand. The dictate of simple 
common senec la to forestall them, and thus bring to 
bear against them the power of & great public opin- 
ion already publicly expressed. Many Orthodox per- 
sone will slgn the reuione!rance to-day, Walt long 
enough, aud they will be dmgooned Into eapport of 
the measure in coniumplation. We unbesitatingly 
stake our reputation for insight into the tendencies 
of the times on the prediction that within a very few 
years this Ohriatian Amendment movement will be 
the great absorbing question of American politica. It 
Js fatulty to deapise the gathering cloud because it is 
to-day “no bigger than a man’s hand," Years ago, 
even before we had aver heard of this “National Re- 
form Association,” we held the same opinion con- 
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cerning the general movement it representa. Slavery 
onces abolished, this ls the next great issue in the or- 
der of development. Do not, friends, fall Into the 
same mistake sa |n 1881, and be caught unprepared 
when the time for action comes. 


FAIS PLAY FOR THE BAZAR. 


A man may be an East Indian, and a prince, and 
an educated man, and a “heathen,”"—and still have a 
right to atand up in London and testify to a fact. 
Bectarlan papers can hardly be expected to admit 
this, when the fact happens to go against them. But 
the Independent ia not & sectarian paper, and often 
sets noble oxamples of fairness. It isa pity therefore 
that it should denounce “A. Jayram Row,” from My- 
sore, for using the following words at St. George's 
Hall in London, one Sunday evening — 


“Among the millions of India the number of edu- 
cated natives who have become Christians would fall 
short of the namber of one's fingers. The only per- 
sons whom the missionaries claim are the Pariah 
not one of whom could possibly state any point 
divergence between the abandoned and the em- 
braced faith. No instance has ever been known of a 
P, even attempting to converta learned man 
or Pundit.” 


I call it denunciation, when this plain statement lu 
not met by refutation, but by thia style of criticlam :— 


“Such an act was worthy of a specimen of Indian 
royalty and a Brahmin of the highest caste, con- 

ous of his superiority to al] the rest of humanity, 
proud of his aristocratic rank above his own ple, 
and ‘conceited enough intentionally to affront a 
Christian assembly.” 


Then the critic enumerates elght bighly educated 
men who have embraced Christianity in Hindustan. 
If he had named two more, the statement would be 
an offset to that of the Rajah, who probably has but 
ten fingers; but unhapplly he does not. He mentions 
Mohammedans and Parsees, in addition, but not an- 
other representative of Brahminism. He therefore 
concedes, substantially, his adversary's case, 

Tt does not appear that the Rajah made this state- 
ment in any insolent way. He was Invited to speak, 
and he stated what he claimed to be facta. It does 
not appear that he sneered at the Pariaha, as the In- 
dependent declares,—eaying, "If Mr. A. Jayram, Ra- 
jah of Mysore, pleases to sneer at these na Pariahe, 
he la quite welcome to do so; but let him remember 
that the souls of these men are just as valuable in the 
sight of God as those of high onate Hindus, Pun- 
dits, or princes.” Very probably. But there is no 


evidence that the East Indisn orator in any way 


showed his need of this admonition, He was speak- 
ing to a certain point; the inadequacy of Christian 
missions to reach the cultivated Oriental mind. If 
this statement ix false, it should be deliberately and 
carefully refuted. If it ls true, we ought to know it. 
Tt has long been stated by Protestanta that Roman 
Catholic missions thrive in direct ratio to the lgnor- 


ance of the converts, . If the same is true of Protest- 


ant missions, let the American Board govern itself 


accordingly. 209. 
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A CARNIVAL OF SDPERSTITION. 


Loxpon, March, 4, 1871. 

A short time ago, being in Rome, I was shown by 
De Rossi, the distinguished antiquarian, n plate of 
lead which had been dug up out of a Gnostic tomb, 
It was probably placed there in the time of later Im- 
perial Rome. It was covered with figures, the ser- 
pent with head rayed like the sun oddly confused 
with Christian symbols; and the Greek inscription, 
so far us it could be made ou an imprecation 
against the fever as the work of a demon. From 
looking on that leaden plate to arriving in London 
was a passage over between forty and fifty genora- 
tions, What magnificent achicvemonts did I witness 
on that journey! In a few minutes I plunged through 
the Alps over, which Hannibal toiled with auch dif- 
culty; I sped on wings of steam through splendid 
cities and teeming fields; greeted my family many 
hours before reaching home with obedient lightning 
for my messenger; then I came to London to find 
that, with all this maguificont progress in phyelcal 
things, this nation was religiously Just where those 
were who put on the leaden plate in ancient Rome 
that prayer and imprecation xgalust the fever. The 
giant of civilization no sooner enters his temple than 
he becomes again a dwarf. It is stheism to suggest 
that the fever demon is only bad drainage. The 
Prince's typhus ls still deemed substantially the work 
of the god Typhon, from whom Ita name came, The 
cure is prayer. The nation goes to Bt, Paul's Ca- 


thedral to thank God for having removed i}, This 

is where the Nineteonth Century finds us,—a cultl- , 
vated people with a religion worthy only of Chim- 

panzees. 5 

The thankegivings to Heaven which thi» people 
has been offering up extended to the closa of yéster- 
day, which wus u field day of Cant and Superstition 
In the Churches. The De Rossis of the future will 
perliaps unearth nowspapers as they now do old leaden . 
plates, and they will And from them what the natjunal , 
religion of England in 1873 nominally was, One, 
may, on this Monday morning, honestly blush in ad- 
vance for the results ef such an Investigation, It 
will come forth to the light of day that men of cul- 
ture men educated at much cost, through yoars, at 
Oxford and Cambridge-—were ready to got up in fine 
pulpita, in Royal Chapels, in Old Westminster Ab. 
bey iteelf with the momoriale of thiakera, pliloso-, 
phers, poets, all around them, and attempt to flatter 
Jehovah, to do the handsome thing by him, aud to 
show forth his amity toward the aristocrgüc régime 
and princely blood, In Westminster Abbey the Rev. 
Canon Prothero preached from the iext (Mats. xil, 
25) — And Jesus knew their thoughts and eald unto 
them, Every kingdom divided againat itself ia 
brought to desolation, and jevery city or houve di- 
vided against ítsaif ahall nut stand." "IL stands, 
simply thua," says the Canon; “here aro two king. 
doma, the kingdom of God, and the kingdom of Sa- 
tan, opposed In every sense to each othur." He then 
went on to show that the Ulnaza of the Prince of 
Wales and his miraculous recovery represented a 
clever and telling blow almed by God at the kingdom 
of the Devil, That Devil appeared, In the sequel, 
to be disaffection toward monarchy. By this event 
the country has been again united. Incredible as lt 
may seem, nobody in the crowd shouted out any an- 
gry rebuke of this blasphemy; nobody. left tho bulld- 
ing. At the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Dr. Hook, 
Dean of Chichester, took for hig text the fifth com- 
mandment:—"Honor thy father and thy mother, 
&c.," and proceeded to declare that the sovereign waa 
the parent of the nation. “The ‘powers that be' are 
ordained of God.“ ad the Dean. “The authority they 
possess is not a concession from us. It ls a Divine 
appointment Tbe notion of a social contract be. 
tween ruler and ruled is baseless. The duty of obe- 
dience to the ruling suthoritles does not rest on 
choice. Te the rulers sppointed over us obedience is 
due, not because they are good, , but because they are 
in loco parentis, appointed pyer ua hy God. The ruler 
might do wrong, as n parent might; but as the child 
lo not a proper censor of ita parent, eo the aubject ia 
not a proper censorof ths sovereign.” And so went 
on a sermon which could not have been worse than 
any which tickled the eara pf Charles I in the same 
place, before, with the scaffold for » pulpit, the peo- 
ple taught him a different lesson. But I caunot ge 
on with further Illustrations of the besotted perform- 
ances of yesterday., They were nearly all alike, No 
sane word In any pulpit. * 

If anything could add to the dlegracefulnesa of tha 
exhibition which English religion has made of itself, 
it is the shrewd commercial apirit, which haa mingled 
with all this piety, Tradesmen whose establish-, 
ments have enjoyed the patronage of the Prince have 
sent around printed circulars asking congregations to 
show their thanks to God by patronizing and aiding 
those establishinents. The Trussinanufsclory sent 
a lithographed request for a thank-offering even to 
South Place Chapel. The Bishop of Rochester im- 
proved the occasion to try and get subscriptions for 
the repair and decoration of St, Paul's Cathedral. In 
lis sermon there yesterday the Bishop said —“Our 
prayers for the recovery of the Prince have been an- 
swered. Should wa not, therefore, make a thank-of- 
fering—something to testify to the truth of our feel- 
Ings, and something to which men might point in af- 
ter ages? What more appropriate. work of this kind 
can be undertaken than the decoration of ve House 
of God, the central place of worship in this great 
city, where the great ones of the land have united ta 
offer thelr Lhanka for the mercies vouchaafed to ua ?" 
This appeal had a strong effect. Tho collection waa 
large, snd we are told to-day that the repalra of Bt. 
Paul will at once be pressed to completion. 80 long 
as the appeal—it has been goling on for years—was 
made simply in the name of Almighty God, the work 
etood still; but now that the Deity has been re- en- 
forced by the English throne, he ts likely to succeed. 

There ls one thing that has abundantly appeared In 
all thin, It is Idle to think that England will ever be 
a Republic, or a really self-governing nation, until ita 
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church is overthrown. These priesta perceive clearly 
the profound connection between religious auperati- 
tion and political superstition. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury ls the obverse of the throne; when one 
falla,the other will, not before, Theclergy have eager- 
ly seized on the reaction against the republican agita- 
tion to receive the idea of the divine right of kings, and 
they see very well that the Church gains from that as 
much as tho aristocracy, They have availed them- 
solves of tho recovery of the Prince just as the Ro- 
mau Catholic Charch avails itself of a winking Ma- 
donna. Here ts a miracle sent to overwhelm a &cep- 
tical generation, and to show what divinity doth hedge 
about a king, atone stroke. The divine potency of 
the Church's prayers, and the divine favoritism to 
ward royal blood, are both aupernaturally proclaimed. 
Republicanism at once sinks below par. For it is on 
such occasions that one sees the worst side of human 
nature, that where appears those gregarious habita 
which ally men with flocks and herds of animals. A 
great old humorist—I will call him Smelfungus—il- 
Tustrated the es«y relapse of the people to u herd, by 
telling me a story of a scene he remembers having 
witnessed In his native Scotland, A shepherd was 
taking his drove of sheep to town. They all came to 
a fork of the road. Tho leading sheep raised ite eyes, 
looked down the wrong road, thought it had caught 
sight of something very important that way, some- 
thing visible to its own wisdom, hid from the com- 
mon herd, and off it started that new way. The 
whole flock started to follow. The shepherd took 
his stand and tried to driva them back, vainly; on 
they must go where the first had gone. The shep- 
herd made a bar of his ataff; but they jumped over 
it, spattering the poor fellow with mud from head to 
‘foot, until he was glad to rush one side. But now à 
phenomenon, After the shepherd had withdrawn, 
and the sheep came to the point where the staff had 
boan held to bar the way, each one stili leaped into the 
air at that place Just as if the stick were there still. 
And so they continued, clearing the Imaginary ob- 
stacle, and rushing in fulfilment of their great ovine 
genius and purpose along the road that led No- 
whither” 

"And," added the old man, after his loud laugh 
and after that deep sigh which generally follows his 
heartiest laugh, “and, when you come to think of it, 
there was but the light of one sheep's hend in the 
whole of that popular movement!" 

x D.C. 
——— —V—ͤ—t —-— 
DOGMATISM, 


Douglas Jerrold said, “dogmatism ia puppyism 
gone to seed," Ile might have sald, dogmatism la 
puppy iam come to glory; for what goea to seed in 
the Judgment of rational men, in the judgment of Ir- 
rational men blooms immortal. A dogma Is a doc- 
trine exalted to power; a dogmatist ia not one who 
holds a doctrine however firmly or stubbornly, but 
one Who imposes a doctrine on the mind as a law It 
la guilt to disobey, The Christian Register calls the 
IxpEx an Intensely dogmatica) sheet. If it were, its 
editor, who ia alone responsible for its spirit, would 
crucify the very soul of his free religion, once a week, 
and every week afresh. 

Is the Inpex dogmatic? Definite it ia, decided, 
firm, unyielding, a bit oracular possibly, at all eventa 
posltive,—but does it try to Impose its convictions on 
others, or make it a crime In others not to entertain 
them? Does it appeal to any authority but that of 
reason, or to any standard but that of truth? Does 
it find fault with the free exercise of reason on the 
part of those from whom it most widely differs? 
man of poaltive ideas must needa be positive in as- 
eerting them. To make them clear he must define 
them sharply—and if he defines them sharply, he 
builds a wall between them and other uncongenial 
opinions. If his dividing line is an arbitrary one, 
and if he, knowing it to be such, stations along it a 
pollce force of prejudice, auperstition, tradition, crude 
public opinion, to warn off the claimants of their 
Just rights—he does what Romanism does, what Pro- 
testant “orthodoxy” does, what the dogmatist of 
every school does; but if he stakes ont his ground af- 
ter the most accurate survey he can make, and in- 
vites his neighbors to employ a competent surveyor 
to stake out thelrs, hia precision of lerma, in. other 
words, of boundaries or limits, is a credit to him,"not 
a reproach; bis obstinacy is all in the service of 
equity. 

An anclent statute provided that the penalty of 
death should be inflicted on him who proposed an al- 


teration in it, whether the alteration commended it- 
self to reason or not. Christendom makes such & 
statute of ita dogma by branding as & sinner and 
handing over to a mightier than human avenger the 
man who tries to amend it. But the old code, in 
apite of the penalty, perhaps on account of the pen- 
alty, by people who resented the injustice of the 
penalty and hated the code for its menace, was al- 
tered, modified and gradually repealed, with very 
amal! losa of life on the part of the reformers, So the 
dogtha of Christendom will be altered and perhaps 
reformed, or abolished altogether, by men whom its 
assumption renders impatient and tempts to be an- 
gry. If Christianity is fiercely and recklessly at- 
tacked, it has only its own ministers to blame, Arro- 
gance begets arrogance, unteasonableness excites the 
spirit of unreason. Wherever one seta himself up 
as lord, another plots insurrection. A domineering 
faith alleuates ita owo right-minded friends, who re- 
pel, when imposed on their will, the doctrine they 
might accept, if addressed to their intelligence. 


Let dogmatism give place to reason, and a new or- 
der of controversy will come in. The war spirit will 
cease; wiles, stratagems, ambusesdes, false reports, 
lying representations, cunning concealment of one's 
own weakness, polite andervaluing of the enemy's 
strength, will be at an end, and truth, not triumph, 
will be the object sought. 


A friend suggests that closer definitions would in- 
crease unity; that we differ because we do not un- 
derstand one another; we use words without weigh- 
ing their meaning, use the same word In two or three 
different senses, and, not agreeing on a sense, disa- 
gree among ourselves, But this is the chief reason 
why people agree, not why they differ, It is pre- 
cisely because they repeat the same language that 
they fancy themselves to be cherishing the eame be- 
liefa. A few vague expressions like "Bavior," “Re- 
deemer," "Christ" "Lord," are closks that cover 
more sins than charity, The deadliest foes are de: 
tected snuggling together under these theological 
sheets. The apparent unity of Christendom is an 
illusion encouraged by the intellectual twilight we 
choose to live in; a few honest detinitions would 
dispel it in a moment, and show us detached groups 
of aecta, quite heterogeneous and distinct where we 
thought there was a church. Bentiment loves to 
confine, to cover up dífferences and bring out points 
of sympathy,—a good work when true, not false, sen- 
timent does it; an excellent work when done In the 
interest of knowledge, and not in the interest of 
policy. Intellect loves to define, to bring out differ- 
ences, to untwist cords,—a good work, too, when 
done In the Interest of truth, and not in the interest 
of polemics. “Betwixt us be truth," should be t he 
motto of ali combatants, Intelligence, conviction, 
earnestness, enthusiasm, all can write it, and all can 
honor it; dogmatiam alone cannot. The first condi- 
tion of mutual understanding ia mutual willingness 
to understand ; but this mutual willingness implies a 
concession of equality before the tribunal of Treason ; 
unless thia equality be admitted, unless all opinions 
be allowed, nay invited, to atand and plead their own 
merits, it is absurd to talk about fairness, candor, or 
Justice ; the candor of tbe weaker or leas popular par- 
ty will be rebuked as dogmatism, the insolence of the 
stronger or more popular party will pass for convic- 
tion. We would recommend a re-perusal of the fable 
of the wolf and the lamb. 

0. B. P. 


Another victim of the slain hydra of Blavery ls 
Capt. John O. Wallingford, of Dover, N. H., who 
died In that city, March 23, of a disease undoubtedly 
contracted in the Port Hudson campaign. After 
serving his first term, he re-enlisted; and the day 
before he left home for his perilous service at the 
front, in September, 1864, we married the brave 
young soldier to one who now mourns his early 
death, A sad, yet heroic day! We shall never 
forget it. Only a few weeks ago, we sat by hia bed- 
side, and marked with admiration the quiet fortitude 
with which he faced death !n the chamber as he 
had faced it on the field, But we thought he would 
recover. There shone out of bis eyes auch & grand 
and pure vitality that we could not think the end 
9o near. But it was the vitality of soul and mind, 
rather than of body, which lit up his face when we 
said that his IIlness was a continuation of his long 
sacrifice in the camp. His warface is over, his sac 


rifice complete, his victory wou, Honor to the no- 
ble dead! 


ONE THING AND ANOTHER. 


What a sociable paper THE INDEX is getting to be! 
When I sit down quietly on Sunday morning to read 
it, I feel na if I were having a chat with wide awake 
people all over the West and even in India and Eng- 
land. It is almoat as good as à meeting of the Radi- 
cal Club. The recent comparison between Mr. 
Beecher's and Mr. Büchner's viewa of Immortality 
was very amusing. It reminded me of an old story.: 
A sanctimonious pareon said to m wild youth, “God 
will send you to Hell.” “Well,” replied the youth, 
"if God sends me to Hell, he'll fix it somehow ao 1 
can stand it." Was not that faith? 

I ought to make honorable apology to Mr. Collyer 
for my criticism of the commendation bestowed hy 
Tar Inpex on his conduct at the Chicago fire, by 
stating (hat, though he unfortunately last his monu. 
scripte, and his children saved some play-things, It 
was by no means through any purpose of hia, and he 
heartily endorsed my objection to the pralae bestowed 
on such an act. There is one comfort in the losa of 
his manuscripts. Good as they undoubtedly were, 
he yet Ilves to give us still better. 

x. D. C, 


EDITORIAL HOOK NOTICES. 


MasEL Lre (D, Appleton & Co.) belongs to "Ap- 
pleton's Library of American Fiction.” It is by tha 
author of “Valerie Aylmer,” "Morton Honse," et.— 
Price $1.00. 

Tar Last or riz Monicans (D. Appleton & Co) 
by J. Fenimore Cooper, is one of the best of those 
romances of Indian life which, despite the protest of 
common sense, poetize cavagery and make civilization 
look flat and mean by ite side. But one must read 
it when very young to feel the charm in full. Too 
much of Sir John Lubbock takes all the illusion ovt 
of it. When a year or two ago we saw Red Cloud 
and his dirty warriors and squaws gulping beefateak 
at a railroad eating-house, there was little to remind 
one of Uncas or Magua, Chingachgook or Tamenund. 
But Cooper's skill in throwing the idealizing light of 
imagination over the aborigines and their melancholy 
fortunea cannot be called in question.—Price 75 
centa. 

A Poerrivisr Primer (David Wesley & Co., New 
York), by C. G. David, ls a little work which has 
commanded our sincere respect in the perusal, It 
consists of fourteen conversations on Comte's "Re- 
ligion of Humanity,” with an Appendix. If we had 
space and time at command, we should gladly make 
an elaborate review of it. But small as it ia, it is too 
large to be reviewed here. There is a world of 
thought In these few pages, not altogether unmixed 
with a certain aupercilionsness which seems in some 
degree to characterize all Comtista, as It notably 
characterized Comte himaelf. It is a dangerous thing 
to ben “disciple.” We never yet saw ona big enough 
not to be hurt by that relationship; and Mr. David is 
noexception. But while we find our own Ideas clash- 
ing on every page with those ad vanced, the sparks elio- 
ited are luminous with instruction. It s the fashion 
to ridicule Positivism on ita “religious” side; even 
Jobo Stuart Mill could not utterly abstain. But sin- 
gular a2 it ts, it is a most profitable subject for study. 
Comtlam ia thoroughly and irreconcilably at odds 
with fundamental American Ideas; but there are es 
pects of it from which Americans can learn something. 
This little book is a useful companion to Con- 
greve's translation of Comte's “Catechism of Posltiv- 
lam," for it touches especially on some pecaliarly 
American problema from a Comtist poin* of view. 

The present Positiviet “pontiff or “head of our 
church” is M. Pierre Lafitte, a poor man in Paria who 
lives by his labor. Other influential Positivists are 
Dr. Robinct, Comte's biographer, who will take no 
fee from the poor and only sixty cents a viait from 
the rich (enough, one would say, to ensure him a 
large practice), and Dr, Richard Congreve, Prof. 
Beesly, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Mr. Frederic Harrison, all 
of England. Mr. David estimates the number of 
thorough-going Comtists in all the world as possibly 
two hundred, though “hundreds of thousands” ac- 
cept the philosophy while rejecting the religion 
(p. 111). 

In our opinion, there is nothing absurd in the ad- 
mission that Comtiam is s religion, ulthough the 
ideus of a personal God and a personal immortality 
are rigorously excluded. To be sure, we consider it 
exceedingly narrow in consequence of this rigorous 
exclusion; but it la. genuinely religious witbla iu 
own limits. The essential elemont, self-dedication to 
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zn ideal, is present in it; and there can be no ques- 
tion that Ita influence is singularly humane and hu- 
manizing, As usually happens, its narrowness and 
inadequacy crop ont in Its negations, Negations are 
the only things it Is safe positively to negate. But 
we must refer all our readers who are Interested in 
Positivism to this little work, as well worthy of their 
attention. —Price $1.00. 

AU the preceding for sale by H. B. Stebbins, To- 
leo. ? 

Advance sheets of a new book by Mr. Giles B. 
Stebbins, of Detroit, have been kindly sont for exam- 
ination, but we must defur all notice till wa bave the 
entire work before us. It is to bo entitled Chapters 
from the Bible of the Ages,” and will aim to give for 
popular use some of the most inspiring words of an- 
cient aud modern prophets. 


Communications. 


RECTIFIED. 


Boston, March 31, 1872, 
My Dear AnBOT:— 

Let me own the magnanimous notice, in Taz IN- 
pex, of "Radical Problema;" and also the justice of 
the particular criticism you make. It refreshes me 
to be, once at least, fairly hit, You are np and I 
was wrong. I should bave said, and will [u the next 
losue of my book say, scoffera instead of "sceptlca", 
My meaning sbifis not; but * language was un- 
true. What I would say ia, that the denying epirit,— 
Goethe'a Mephistopheles, ho that scouts and flouta 
the Ideal, the unseen Truth, Beauty and Goodness, cull 
it God or what you will,—cannot be a true and per- 
fect man. 

In all love your 
. A. BARTOL. 
P. 8. Please correct errors of any sort in my hast- 
Dy sent lecture (the mail would not walt). here I 
way, God is no tautolopist," add this: „When God 
made s woman, he did not Intend to make s man over 
again"—and oblige your Cd 


[If the above addition had been recelved in time, it 
would certainly have been inserted. But the lecture 
‘was alresdy printed. We thank Dr. Bartol for his 
handsome acceptance of the one criticism we felt 
obliged to make on n book of rarest “sweetness and 
Mght;" and we rejoice to be assured that the appar- 
ent exception was verbal only.—Ep.] 


— > — — — — — 
DEMOCHACY ON TRIAL, 


Like Mr. Wasson, I too have my friend who bé- 
Ueves in Democracy, in a genuine Democracy zs yet 
afar m D in the promise only of its fulness and 
strength. 

177 friend, through all the oligarchical period of 
our country, when a handful of Southerners ruled 
and the nation was under thelr lash, was naturally 
on the defensive, and in the Interest of the all against 


few, 

Bolieving so entirely In the right of every man to 
a foot-hold and a free hold on this planet, he could 
not be silent in the presence of slaves He muat 
piech hia true Democracy into unwilling ears, must 

criticize Congress and parties,” until that justice 
fond be done which brings down the heavens to 
earth. 

History shakes the head at such Impatlent gener- 
mlizers as Mr. Wasson. American politics are at 
achool, as yet in but the middle of the alphabet. 
With all the rapid strides the nation has made in ten 

ears to a better understanding of tLe word, true 
neracy is not yet. 

The law Salique obtains. Does Mr. Wasson be- 
lleve that the majority of American women "are 
morally incapable of choosing a true welfare” —that 
they distinctly would “prefer debased conditions" in 

litica Y 
P RU ndeveloped in mind” they may be as yet; "In- 
bumanly ignorant,” perhaps; but snig the impulses 
of womanhood may be trusted, we will not call them 
“divine,” but the human, the feminine, Not excep- 
tional womanhood that stands out here and there, 

hosphorescent and horrible, but average woman- 
hand. as given to the world for better, for worse. 

Perhaps that ls the trouble, after all, with the 
American effort after Democracy. Tried in the fire 
of searching thought it comes out of the crucible 
sorry atuff, indeed, but with gleams of the pure gold 
here and there, to show what the result will be when 
the true elementa of the process are found. 

Js it objected that women baye already taken nota- 
ble part In political azitations to the confusion of ar- 
der and peace? Were the Dames de la Halle, the 
French women who cried "bread! blood!" to be 
trusted in the dark days of 1789? What sedative 
aja they bring to the seething cauldron of the 

tate? 

IV all the women of France,—not alone tbe Tire 
lands and De Staels, but the tender gentle women and 
the motherly peasant-women as well,—had been 
gue à bearing, would not the mercy of the one 

nd have tempered the frenzy of the other? Would 
not the fine ladies have given & lesson, and taken one 


too, from the fierce cry of outraged womanhood ? 

And in our own decade, if the frantic bande of | 
Southern women fanned the fires of atrife, did not 
the atendy, moral purpose of the women of the North 
bear down upon them until the duy was won? 

There is no safety in half measures. It is the short 
chopping waves that are go troublesome, so dis- 
astrous to delicate stomachs, in the narrow channel 
aristocracy delights in. 

Out in the broad ocean the full swell of the wave 
is not uncomfortable to the hardy sailors who handle 
the vessel. Educated Americunb are too content to 
be passengers merely, and sit walling and groaning 
over every lurch of the ship. If they would but un- 
derstand that sailing is their business too—that their 
place in at this rope or that wheel, or to keep the 
cabin windows bright and the decks clean! There iu 
even room for "paint," [ believe, to make the wood 
last longer and keep it sound. 

Captains they cannot nll be; but they may all be 
willing seamen, qualifying for the emergencies of 
storms. 

My friend is right to keep his faith in Democra- 
cy,—not the false-faced creature of America's past, 
but the growing and glowing promise of tbe fature. 
The sculptor gives many a sharp blow witb hls 
chisel before the perfect statue stands revealed, 80 
my friend will not spare a single touch or cut Incisa- 
ive, but he will keep the fair ideal ever In his sight. 

SERENA. 


— — — 
THE BEAL TYRANT. 


CLEVELAND, March 20, 1872, 
Francis E. Ansor: 

Dear Sir,—Really, I was quite surprised at your 
remarks in reply to the criticism ofthe Toledo Blads 
in your issue of the 10th instant. I certainly have 
not the ability to appreciate the respect you profess 
for the “personal character" of those mont actively 
engaged in a “moat out attempt to destroy 
the political and religious liberties of all non-Chris- 
tians,” and a "most infamous endeavor on the part of, 
the Christlan Church to usurp the whole power of 
the government.” It seenis to me, Sir, far from easy, 
however desirable, to separate those people from 
their manifest characters, as thus displa; What 
sort of "best motives" orm men have, whose “natural 
conscience" is 4o perverted that they no longer have 
any "perception of justice or equal rights," and are 
sedking to "make themselves tyrants aud oppress- 
ors" of all who dare to entertain any but their own 
thoughts? Collectively, too, s dangerous party, they 
are “endangering the peace of society." Why, dear 
frlend, they are the very cream of society; Indeed 
they constituto in a large degree what ia called the 
best society, the lights of the world, and the very salt 
oftheearth, I further think that you have been 
somewhat "taken in" by outward appearances, auch 
us their fine clothing, sleek looka, reapectable man- 
nerisms, and Pharisalcal cant, 

Again, if their “natural conaclence" is so badly 
perverted, what can remain to them that is entitled 
to be called cowscriENCE or deserving of respect? 
What, I would ask, do you find in or about those 
men that so challenges your respect as to induce the 
application of such courteous and respectful terms 
as employ in your address? 

urely, Bir, if those men retain the regard of their 
fellows, and can gain even the respect of their foes 
In this matter of their Infamous deeds, performed 
und contemplated, they will feol themselves shielded 
from all risk of harm and even encou to the ac- 
complishment of their earnest but devilish purpose. 
Honesty, friend, iu incompatible with such charac- 
teristics as you point out, and can hardly be a con- 
stituent element of their character. Whilst I would 
strenuously shield them from all personal injury to 
the extent of my ability and influence, I wonld at the 
same time literally overwhelm them with the coa 
tempt their conduct justly inspirea. 

Purdon the liberty taken, and accept my sincere 


regard, 
B. N. Wilson. 


[There is no need for any apology. What we pub- 
lish we expect to be criticised; and we never wince 
at honest criticism, especially when offered in the 
good spirit of our correspondent. The point he has 
raised is a fair one, and deserves to be considered. 

Mr. Burkle, in his "History of Civilization in Eng- 
land," Vol. I, pp. 132-136, makes a powerful plea in 
defence of the excellent private character of the Bpan- 
ish Inquisltors and other religious persecutors. We 
regard It as a just one. We agree with Buckle, 
Townsend, Prescott, Llorente, and others, that perse- 
culion does not prove personal] wickedness In the 
persecutor. 

But the indignation not justly to be directed 
against conscientious perseculors, and would-be ty- 
ranta in the name of Christianity, we would direct 
with ten-fold energy against the system of bellefs 
which thus proves itself the enemy of mankind, Let 
it blaze with hotter Games against the sdana that 
make the moral sentiment itself an instigator to in- 
justice and cruelty, Study and observation have 
alike taught us that, while Chriatians are very often 
moet excellent people, and while certain paris of 
Chrintlanity are worthy of all veneration, the general 
influence of Christianity as u system represses pro- 
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gress, discourages science, and above all tramples on 
freedom. Not without regret, therefore, we accept 
the work of active unti-Christlanism, together with 
the odium and hatred this work necessarily involves. 
But we mean to do this unpalatable work without 
violating the principles which Impose it; and es- 
pecially we menu to guard ourself agalnat the temp- 
tation to bold individuals responsible for outrages 
which are Justly chargeable only to the great auper- 
stition that enslavez them. That is tbe rea] tyrant. 
Againet that, then, we have drawn the sword, and 
flung away the scabbard.—E»p.] 


JUDAISM AND IMMORTALITY. 


Frursp ABBOT:— 

Was Judaism a “religion devoid of all faith In 
Immortality” Wa» there no reference to a future 
state beyond, or after, the grave? Neither embodied 
nor purely spiritual Noyes’ translation of the Proph- 
ete reada :— 

“And ye shall know that I am the Lord when T have opened 
reves vnd vball pet iy wgirit inta Joe" and Ja SDAN ive." 
erbte from Ezekiel.) P CP A 


will ransom them from the PT of the grave. I wit 
redeem them from desib; © denth, I will be thy plagues: 0 
gravo, I will be thy destruction,” (Howea.) 


“He will ewalluw up death in victory: and the Lord God 
shal! wipe away teare from off al] faces." "Andi abali be 
said in rhat day, Lo! Thie le our God. We have waited for 
him, £c." (Isainh.) 

"And many of them (bat sleep in the duat of (he earth shall 
awake: Soine to everlasting life, aud some to everlasting 
shame and contempt: And they that be wire shall «hine aa 
the brightness of the fiemanent, and they that turn many te 
righieonsness as the stare. forever and ever." (Daniel, 
Noyes saya thie tranelation te “absolutely correct.) 

Dr. Noyes’ translation of the Psalma reade— 

“Thou wilt guide mo with thy conn»el, and afterward ro- 
ceive me in glory." (David.) 

In the second book of Samuel la recorded a narra- 
tive of the sickness and death of a child, David 
“fasts and weeps,” to propitiate Divine favor, during 
the time of sickness, After death, the king re-as- 
aumea his wonted cheer and eata and Wishes, saying 
(the tons being one of immortal hope) Can I bring 
bin back? Iahall go to him, bat he shall not retura 
to me. 

Again, Elijah having gone P into heaven," it u 
proposal to seareA for him, lest the body may really 

ve been cast “upon some mountain, or into some 
valley." Elisha &ays—search not But searching 
“three days," and “finding him not,” Elisha again 
says —"Did I not say—Go not?" And this account 

the translation into heaven was certainly familiar 
to the readers of the Hebrew Scriptures, 

How is this? These writings certainly Indicate 
some sort of an Idea of immortality. 


Respectfully and inquiringly, 
i . Wu. C. OrivER. 
Bosrox, March, 1872, 


„ SUDDEN JUDGMENT.” 


Under the nbove caption, & ph has been ge- 
ing the rounds of the papers. was recently wnt 
me by an over-zealous Orthodox friend, cli from 
a Canada journal. The paragraph ia as follows: 

Xu awful thing bas happened In Harrisburg. A man was 
accused hy hiv wile of lofidellty to hie marri vows, whem 
he replied that be ‘hoped God would paralyze fije tongue If he 
was guilty." He bad scarcely Anlabed the sentence when ble 


Tongue re sed to perform ii» natoral functions.“ —Courter- 
journal, 

The following foot-note was appended to the clip- 
ping which my friend sent me Struck dumb by 
natural caussa / [" 

It would seem, from musty volumes of religious 
anecilotes which used to furnish the Sunday mental 
pabulum of our lathers and mothers, that such mirac- 
ulous visitations used to be much more common once 
than they are now. Certaiuly "natural causes" were 
less understood then than now, and public sentiment 
both demanded and religiously believed such tales as 
the above. Nor was there any difficulty, when there 
was n demand, in. furnishing a supy 

The friend who kindly sent me the pa b in 

uestion desires to know whether the person (admit- 
ang the fact) could have been struck dumb by “natu- 
ral causes," I Say empbatically yes, if any such mis- 
fortune happened, There is no reason to suppose a 
— ta ume taken * Fear might — 

yze the ton e may suppose the man gu 
or tbe alleged . and we may sup u brief lin- 
gual paralyais as the result of fear and remorse at the 
thought of the infidelity and the perjury. “Natural 
causes" can sufficiently explain the fact, if tt be u fict 

But és it a fact? In what "Harrisburg" did thls 
event happen? Where is the Courier-Journal pub- 
lished that records the sudden judgment t 

It is surely not too much of a ooncesaion to free- 
thinkers, that their Orthodox frienda who recommend 
to their notice widely circulated newspaper slate- 
menta, like the foregoing, should be required to sub- 
gtantiate such atatementa by giving not only the name 
of the town, but the name of the county and Btate 
where the event ls said to have happened; aleo the 
date, and the names of responsible parties that vouch 
for the truth of the miraculous narration, 1 

if our Orthodox friends triumphantly parade in- 
stances of “signal answers to prayers" (as they are 
prone ta do), let them know that, to carry any weight 
with aceptica, auch statements must be substantiated 
by testimony that would at least be sufficient to ast- 
isfy a jury in court xn. 
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INDEX TRACTS 


Ro. 1.—Truths for the Times, on Reraesentative PA- 
ram Tux Inpgs, containa the Fig, tions 
and “Modern Principles.” It gives x bírd's-eye view 
Pree as concelved by the Editor of Tu an 

eelbla conflict" between it and Christ- 
fenity. Mr, CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Origa 
of Speclea,” saree a a wird to * Editor mol od TA os 

r publicat ot ed uently s 
Wade fave now toad ‘Trotha for the Times, 
and I admire hem from my inmost heart; and I e to 
Almost every word." PRIO hundred copies for Une 
Dollar, or a less huber et tbe same rate, namely, 
Cent a copy 

Wo. 3.—Fear of the God, en eloquent and besu- 
tiful, discourse by Q. B. F OTHING epum the 
debasing character cf the polar notions of , and pre- 
aenta conce, ticus of bim Lhat ere worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PKILE—single coples Five Cents; Twelve copies 
Fifty Conte. 


Ro. 8.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rer. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of Rngland, who has recently been deprived of 
his benefice by the ecclesiastical court on acconnt of his 
bald and outspoken hereales, is an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the imperfections and orrors of the Bible, both In the 
Old and the New Testaments, Passages sustaining the ar- 
gument are copiously quoted, with referonces to chapter 
And yorse in every Instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
high-toned treatiae on the subject can be found in the Eag 
Neb lan: . PRICE—Single copice Ten Centa; 8 
coples y Cents; Twelve coples One Dollar. 


No, 4.—COhristian Propagandism, by F. K. ABBOT, fe 
a completa exposure of the weakness, coa(lineas, and lu- 
efficlency of the System of Forelgn Misalons. Kali of 
ures, Facts, and Interesting Keiracts. Alao, a very remark- 
able article by a Siamese Buddhist te appeaded A 
an account of 2 iad conversation between blaeelf and a 
missionary. PRICK—Single coples Ten Cents; Six copies 
Fifty Centa; Twelve coples One Dollar, 


No 5.—** God ia the Constitution ?* Would It be 
right to incorporate Eegen Dogmas Into 
the United States Constitution? By Rev. ARTHUR 
B.BKADFORD. A very élenr, pointed, and able argument 

net the Proposed Theological Amendment to the United 

tes Constitution, which onght to be circulated A 
out tho country. RICE de Copies Ten Cents; Six 
Coples Fifty Ceuta; Twelve Coples One Dollar. 

No. 6.—'* The Sabbath, by PARKER PILLSBURY, la s 
scathing denonolation of Sabhatarisa euperatiiion. New 
rope PRICE —Single copies Ten Cants; Twolve coplas 

a 


dollar. 
No.7.—“Compulsory Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 
child to be educated, and the 


maintains the right of ave 
duty of the State to ensure ft an cducstion. PRICE—Sin- 


gle copies Five Centa: Twelve coplea Fifty Cents. 

No.8.—The Present Heaven, by 0. B. FROTHING- 
HAM. Jo s singalarly felicitous treatment of asubject that 
Inte: everybody. PRICE -Singlo coples Five Cente; 
Twelve coples Fifty Centa. 

Wo, 9—'The Christies Amendment, by F, E, ABBOT, 
contains fo fuil the Call for the Cincinnati Convention of 
the “National Reform Axsoclation," which proposes to in- 
terpolato tho Evangelica! Christian Croed in the U. S. Con- 
atiration,--the list of Its most prominent supporters,—and 
& fall expoaure of the dan and revolutionary charác- 
ter of the movement. PRÍCE—Single Copice, Five Cents; 
Twelve Cupiea, Fifty Centa. 


Alun, The Bible Argument agaaa Woman 
Stated aud Answered from è Bible Mtand- 
point, s pungost punphlet by A. J. GROVBR, le for «ale 
at Tus [mpsx Uffico. PRICK—Single coples Ten Cente; 
Twolve copice One Dollar. 


Address, 


alates the “irre 


THE INDEX, 
90 Bt. Clair Street, Torepo, Ono. 


SOW THE SEED! 


IE ‘IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," published 

in the Arst number of the third volume of Tus Lepex, 

haa been alecirotyped, and an edition sf Ten Thousand Oopies 
has beon printed tn the form of 


A Cheap Tract for Grataltous Distribution! 


M le intended to ciroutate Ons Hundred Thousand Copies 
during tbe current year. In order to accomplish thle purpose, 
we must rely upon the co-operation of onr active sympathizers, 

EF” Packages of these TRACTS, containing any desired 
somber of copies, will be mailed to any address on recelpt of 
enough money to defray postage, and whatever additional 
sums, large or aral), the generosity of distributors may 
Prompt them to add. 

Of course, money wil! be needed to carry out our Intentions; 
Bat wo urge every one who belleves that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who is willing to distribute coples of It, to 
sand in an order at once, even if unable to doaate more than 
the simple pestage and the time required for distribution. 
Bo not hesitate because you cannot give more. We are con- 
vinced more than ever by the character and objects of the lato 
Cincinnati Convention, that such plain speech as this TRACT 
contains ls greatly H al (Aa present time, In the name 
of Christianity, 


A most Dangerous Attempt is now Making to 
Bubvert the Religious Libertics 

of the American People; and the mighty magic of that name 
fe till powerful over multitudes even of otherwise liberal 
minga. Let the world learn (hat the protest made against 
Sbristianity fa not made by hatred of Goodness and of "Truth, 
but rather by a love for these that oso no longer be satisfied 
with shams, He wofolly minjudges thie Tract who thinks it 
has no higher aim than to “make a sensation.” It was meant 
to teli needed truth ao plainly (hat it mast be heard. And it 
will ba heard, All wo ask la—gíve M a chance. 


Address your orders to THE INDEX, 
Drawer 53, Toledo, Ohio 


EI The series of "INDEX TRACTS" (No, 1 to No. 10) will 
ba sent postpaid on receipt of sixty cents. Thess inelade 
"Truihe for the Times” (of which.Mr, Charles Darwin, au- 
thor of “The Origin of patina, says:—"I have now read 
‘Truths for the Times, and I admire them from my inmost 
heart; and 1 Agree to almost every word"); ‘‘Lectare on the 

by Rev. Charles Voysoy; “Christian P am," 

by P, B. Abbot; "God in, sutudon," by Rev. A. B. 
radford ; "The Sabbath.” by Parker Pillsbury; "The Pres- 
eni Heaven, d Rev. O. N. Frotbhingham; * Christian 
Amandi 18 F. E. . edi. e in the 
dred s of close n roading mat- 

Mer. Address THE ubi. W St. Cl Sire, Toledo, Ohio, 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and 3S Vooy 
Btroet, NEW YORK CITY, bas boon organized with a Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, fe 
the purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and ies 


THE INDEX, 


A Weskly Paper devoted to Fræ and Rational Religion, 

It le the object of THE INDEX to give public utterance to 
the boldest, most caltivated and best matured thought of the 
age on all religious questions, THE INDEX is edited by 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following list of Editoris 
Contributors: 


WILLIAM H. SPENCE 
Mas, E. D. CHENEY of males Plain, Mass. 


Every Liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, as the 
best popular exponent of Religious Líbersilam. 

Every Christian minister and every thinkiog church-mam- 
ber should subscribe for it, as the clearest, most candid. 4 
most scholarly expositor of the differencas between Free 
Thought and Evangelica! Christianity, and as the best mesasa 
of becoming well Informed of the arguments whith the 
Church will have to mest in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or leading artiale 
which alone le worth the price of one year's sabscription, 

Bend $3.00 for ona year, or 60 cents for three months az 


Address THE IND: 
Drawer . Toledo, Die, 


Now Ready! 


R. G. INGERSOLL'S GREAT ORATION, 


“THE GODS.” 


n.. O 
EI Bend orders to 
LOCK BOX 454, 


118—119. Peoria, Minois, 


UNIUS UNMASKED or, THOMAS PAINE the 
author of the “Letters of Junius” and the "De 

9 — à DEMONSTRATION. IU 16m0, pp. 

ent 1 on recelpt o 

Takaa Pos Pale TON GRAY & GO. 

Dame P. O. Bax (0. Waablagion, D, d. 


GENTS WANTED for “JESUS.” M Charles F. 
Dome, D.D. His Divinity established an 


lam 
routed. The moat mlar and rapldly-«ellin, religioa 
Por Olrcalars, address U, 8. PUB- 


work over issued. 
LISHING c., N. V., Cincinnati, Chicago or Bt, Loala. 


117—129. 


Back Numbers of the Index! 


FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


T is no 2 possible to furnish & complete fle of THE 


INDEX from.the beginning. whother bound or 7 
But we have on hand a number of siágle some 
of them poalainiog the mast valnable articles hi pab- 
lahed. These will be inalied to any address at 


Twenty-fHve Cents a, Dozen! 


Persons orderin; les of an Ical&r date will be au 
pl if possible. it [D hoped Pat friends |ntereated |^ 
the Free Raligious movemeni will send in thoir orders 4 
once, as much good can be done in thia way at cost. 


Address THE INDEX, 
Toledo, Obie. 


“The Word,” 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF REFORM, 
Edited by E, E. Heywood, 


A to be [seued by THE CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, Princeton, Masa., May, 1873. Tho a 
not its organ or responsiblo for ite action, "THE WOR 
will sealousiy defend the priucipies of the Labor Reform 
League, and give in ite firat nasaba i a briar placement or ite 

And purposes as report te Krecu Com- 
mittes. T the many !ntelll, of lectarcve and writers in be 
halfof Labor, Woman's Rights and Peace Reform, we shal 
render all I aecletance lu difuaing thoir idesi; and we 
voltelt thelr Irlend!y ald, and the ald of ul! lovers of Equity, 
fo enable ns, by securing subscribers, to speedily place oug 
venture on à eclf-sapporting cach baala, 


TERMS: 78 lly, payable in advance; B coplee, 
$5; w Firan $5; 20 copies. gut 780 Stec S501 10 


Address “THE WORD,” 
118—130, Princeton, Mass. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 


as CLERGY A SOURCH OF DANGER TO THE 
T AMBRICAN REPUBLIO.* Bold by Subscription 


only! ENT Agents Wanted / 
W. F. JAMIESON, 


Address 
117—126, 10 N. Jotferson Bt, Chicago, Ill. 


tage 


— 


Che Inder. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Votume 3. 


TOLEDO, 0., AND NEW YORK, APRIL 13, 1872, 


Waorz No, 130. 


NOTICES OP THE PRESS. 


The various criticisms, favorable, unfavorable or 
non-commlittal, which are contained in the following 
"Notices of the Press," are left to stand solely on 
their own merits, witbont disclaimer, acceptance or 
comment on our part. Many more might have been 
collected; and only a portion of those on hand are 
bere reproduced. Some of them make spicy reading ; 
and the readers of Tre Inpex may derive some amuse- 
ment from this curious reflex of the times, illustrat- 
ing the kind of Impression made on contemporary 
thought by our radical little sheot—Epiror o THE 


Inver. 
———————— 
From RAELITE, Cincinnati: odited by Rabbi Isaae 
f THE M M.Wise. February %4, 1871.] : 


We must say that among the many exchanges we 
receive it ia — of the most ably conducted aun wor 


thy of patronage. . 
— ———— 
lo „ "P I 
(From THE AVALANCHE. ne Michigan, January 


The Toledo Inpex opens Its third volume witha 

d editorial aplurge, "Tbe Impeachment of Christ- 

ty." If the editor thinks he bas made a new 

proclamation, be is greatly mistaken, For 1871 

the world has been trylng to Impeach Christ- 

ity, and the fact that the effort has dwindled down 

to the puny Inpex is sufficient evidence of its futility. 
Christianity is bound to grow. 


— — 
[From THE RADICAL, Boston, for April, 1872. 


Wo repent of our proposal to print reports of the 
Jectures I Horticultural Hall; for as we read them 
in Tus INpEr, their merit appears euch that we 
would have our readers enjoy the same privilege. 

t to those who have not already sub- 
scribed for Tue Inpex that they do so at once; 
or, if they cannot, that they st least procure the num- 
dern containing thle course of lectures, They will 
find, by doing so; how well a little money can be 
disposed of. 


— à — 


[Prom THE TIMES AND REPUBLICAN, Vickebarg, Mis- 
sissippi, of November & 1871.) 


Tun Innex.—We are in recelpt of a copy of a 
weekly publication under the above caption, pub- 
Usbed in Toledo, Oblo, and devoted to the interests 
of free religion. It isan elght paged paper, got up in 
a workmanlike manner, full of truly 1 read- 
ing matter, and if we are to Judge from the Ilst of 
contributors, promises to take a position in the front 
mnks of religious journala in the West. Its sub- 
ecription is but two dollars per annum. 


(From THE JACKSON HERALD, Jackson, Michlgsn.] 


We recelved a curious paper, Tuk Inpex, with s 
request to notice. Therefore we noticed, that it was 
a paper devoted to tbe destruction of the Christian 
Religion. Indeed its motta ia "Free Religion.” It 
in hes Christianity in five or six distinct counts, 

sostalns some of ihe counts with alinost convinc- 
ing sophisiry. We are sorry to say that the paper 
showa ability In ite editorials, and hes great power for 
bai 


rm. 

Is the world getting better when such papers as 
Tun Inpex, WoodAulta Weekly. The Golden Age, 
Day's Doings, Police (Jnzette, and the Standard can get 
support enough to live 


{From THE DAILY CHRONIC!.E, Washlogton, D, C., of 
March 8, 1871.] > 


Tun Inpex is a weekly paper, published at To- 
ledo, Olio, and edited by Francia E. Abbot. It isa 
handsome quarto sheet, bold, vigoroua, able, free, 
radical, courteous, and acholarly, It disclaims the 
authority of the Bible and the nane of — 
and is the exponent of "reason" and rationaliam. It 
claims that the world is passlug “from Christianity 
to Froe Religion,” and it "aima to make the charac- 
ter of this vast change intelligible.” When this ex- 
ponent of “Free Religion" has lived aa long and 
gained aa wide à circulation as the Bible—the expo- 
nent of Christianlty—we will be ready to make It 
our “transition” index, Copies of thla paper are for 
sale at Parker's and Bhillington's. 


— —— — = 


[From THE CRUCIBLE, Baltimore, Må., edited by Rer. 
Moses HULL and Mrs. A. L. BaLLov, January 18, 1878.) 


Tue Inpex, Toledo, Oliio.—AÀs a consistent organ 
of Free Religion and Free Thought. this paper la ab- 
solutely the ableat weekly now printed. 

In the last number we notice an announcement 
which will make it indispensable for the coming 
year. The Boston Horticultural Lectures are to be 
published in full exclusively in Tax INpgx. Every 
well-posted radical knows what ia the quality of 
thon Essays from the deepest thinking minds of the 

0. 


è — 
[From THE NEW COVENANT. Chicago, Illinois, of Jano- 
ary 35, 1871.) 


Tre Inpex, the organ of Free Religion, published 
in Toledo, Ohio, is 9 entering on its second 
volume. Tho editor, F. E. Abbot, ia s frunk, honest 
man, we have nota doubt, and presents the Deietic 
view of religion very ably, both editorially and other- 
wise. We are sorry to know that there ia any call 
for such a sheet, but Insamuch as there are those who 
have no better religion, we are glad that Mr. Abbot 
undertakes to feed them. We hope the result of his 
labors will be to create In them a hunger and thirst 
for better bread and purer water. 


[From TRE KANSAS ADVERTISER, Topeka, Kansas.) 


Tue Inpex, of Toledo, Ohio, bold and aggressive 
in waging the war of truth, offers the thoughts of 
earnest minds upon the religious and socia! questions 
agitating this era. Its watchword ls “prove all 
things," and we wish it every success,so long as it 
“holds fast to that which is good.” 

Send five centa for specimen copy. 


We — apo gt Nr = 
very promising sheet, In typogmphy gonere! 
execution jt is altogether praiseworthy. It ia edited 
with marked ability, and devoted emphatically to 
freedom of thought and expression, an advocate of 
| een peg and complets religious liberty. 

blished by the Index Association at Toledo, Ohio, 
at $2 per annum. 

— ͤ— 


[From THE CONNEAUT REPORTER, Conncant, Ohie, of 
October 26, I^T1.] 


Tug INpEx.— This paper is an organ of those who 
call themselves the advanoed school of thinkers, 
es ly upon religious subjects. They disclaim 
allegiance to Chri ity, aa being antiquated, and 
look for s new development of religious belief. 
While we do not with its views, we are not 
afraid of them. If Christianity is true, it can defend 
itself from criticism; and If it is not true, the sooner 
we find it out, the better. In any event, the paper 
wili do as it will serve as a ing-knife to 
lop off the false excrescences of faltb and dogma 
that have fastened upon the true faith, and that it 
cannot injure; and the examination will make Christ- 
lans more circums and tend to develop a still 
truer ideal of Christian perfection, 

In order to place the publication upon a sare finan- 
cial basis, a mutual stock company bas been formed. 
1 is published at Toledo, and is edited by F. E. 

bbot. 


— + 


[From THE RUNDAT LEADER. Pittsburgh, Peansylvania, of 
September 17, 1871. 


It is rather a singular fact, but a fact nevertheless, 
that large and influential as is the unorthodox element 
in this country, its newspaper organa have general! 
proved pecuniary failurea for want of eupport, while 
the organs of the sects, which are generally edited 
with a tithe of the brain or energy, flourish and grow 
fat as surely es they are started. The latest ventures 
in the ratlonslistic line are no exception to this re- 
mark. The Boston Radical failed once, and ia now 
only kept up by persistent bolstering. The Modern 
Thinker, Comtean organ of America, never issued but 
one number. Tuk Inpex, of Toledo, Ohio, is a gal- 
lant attempt to overcome the Influenoe of this appar- 
ent law, and make & success where all others have 
failed. Ii ia not a pecuniary success as yet, but ener- 
getic efforts are in progress to make it sò, and the 
friends of liberal religious views every where are urged 
to assist it in these efforis. We imagine that aven 
those whose liberality cannot go the length that Mr. 
Abbot, the editor of Taz Ixpzx, would carry it, may 
yet wish to the extent of a subscription to aea his 
venture live. 


[From THE GOLDEN AGE, New York City: rdited by Mr. 
Tmzopbouz Tritton, March 50, 1873,] 

Tux Inpex rejoices in contributions from Prof. 
Newman and Rev. Mr. Voysoy, of ey SY It 
publishes the lectures given at HortienItaral [Tal], and 
almost every number contains something of sterling 
value. We have the least ible sympathy with the 
"Christianity" it relenticasly attacks, but regret that 
it feels called to attack Christianity itself. Mr. Abbot 
is a very able, conscientious, devoted man, of the ho- 
rule type, and bis success in securing a fund of 
$50,000 for the ppor of his paper ia a deserved 

ition of his fidelity to bis convictions and ligb- 
toned character. But we never read hia paper with- 
out feeling that a man who was made for a college 
professor bas got into an editor's chair where he doga 
not belong, and ix making altogether too coatly a sac- 
rifice for the sake of an idea which la of little practi- 
cal importance, if itis true. The religion better than 
Chri ity will include all that is best In Christian- 
ity, and that is good Mm for anybody, and the beat 
the world bas had or is likely to get for a millennium 
or two. 


i — 
[From THE OBSERVER, Bowmanville, Ontario, Dominion of 
15, 71. “Organ of the Bibis Christian 


Pe 
Conference." 


Tne IxDoRZ -A weekly paper devoted to Free Ro- 
ligion, published by the Index Association, at Toledo, 
Ohio, (United States). Terma $2 per year Honesty 
compels us to say, that with thia publication we have 
no sympathy, when the editor invites us to abandon 
the Christian Religion and accept in lieu thereof 
“Free Religion." e beg reapectfully to decline bla 
invitation. The chief features of the “Free system" 
are “The supremacy of liberty in all matters of gov- 
ernment, the supremacy of morality in all matters of 
conduct, and the supremacy of benevolence in all 
social and peraonal relations. It puts the Church oa 
the level of all other institutions, the Bible on the 
level of al] other books, the Christ on the level of 
all other men, tenting Dens to stand or fall by thelr 
intrinsic merits or demerits.” And for this mos- 
— d we are asked to abandon that which we bere 
pro w be no cunningly devised fable. Wo bog 
to be excused, and sincerely hope the converts made 
by the Index Association will be few, very few; and 
far, very far between. 

— m 


Prem THE CHRIGTIAN ADVOOATE, Rn North Oaro- 
lina, 1 IN 1871. i 


Tux Inpex, published at Toledo, Ohio, edited b: 
a Mr. Abbot, comes to us asking for a nolico, It 
nothing more than a bold, brazen-faced advocate of 
infidelity, wearing the cloak of what ia called “Free 
Religion.” It esteema the Christian Church to be 
merely a human institution, denies the Inspired au- 
thority of the Bible, repudintes the Divinity of Christ, 
and talka largely about the “supremacy of science in 
matters of beller.” 

We suppose thia paper aima to overturn Christ- 
anity, so firmly established in the world. It has un- 
dertaken a huge task—a task equal to the old woman 
who vainly attempted to sweep back the flowing 
tides of the ocean, when they came rolling in upon 
her feet. An Indian chivf, fretted by the heat of a 
tropical sun, sprang upon his feet and let fly bis ar- 
row at the sun. The arrow returned and clelt the 
head of the archer, but the solar orb weut on rejate- 
ing in his bright mission of illaminating the world. 
Bo Mr. Abbot may let fly his editorial arrows from 
the baw of infidelity, but the great central aun of 
Chriatianity will go on with increasing splendor in 
the grand mission of enlightening, purifying and 
making happy the moral intellectual world. 

The ironclad ship of the Christian system, 
freighted with the precious hopes of humanity, baa 
floated down the atream of Time amid the waste and 
wrecks of ages; and having shed unscathed the solid 
shot and bomb-shells fired from such butteries aa 
Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, Volney and Paine, will 
likely survive the bird-shot attacks of TuE INDEX. 

It is passing strange, however, that men pretend- 
Ing to search for religions kgowiedge should cast 
aside the authoritative teuchings of the Bible, Such 
men are like the mariner who casts overboard the 

iding compass and relies upon the uncertain con- 

tures of human reason. 

Men may throw overboard the unerring guidance 
of the inepired Scriptures; thoy nevertheless are onm- 

lled to make the voyage over the stormy rea of 

ife, and without the chart and compass of this book 
are likely to wreck their immortality ere they reach 
the shining shore of eternal happiness. 


9 THE INDEX. 
——— € ——————— ————————m 
[From THE PEORIA g^ kr rae Ilinois, of Fobra- 


[From TRE REPUBLICAN, New Orleans, Louisiana, of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1872.) 


Tae Inpex, à weekly paper devoted to Free Reli- 

on, ls published bythe Index Association, at To- 

o, Oblo, and is for sale by George Ellis, opposite 
the Post-office From its proenectus we learn that 
"Tug Impex accepts every result of eclence and 
sound learning, without aeeking to harmonize it with 
the Bible, It nizes no authority but that of 
reason and right tt believes In Truth, Freedom, 
Progress. Equal Rights, and Brotherly Love." 


[Prom THE WESTERVILLE BANNER, Westerville, Obio, 
of October $7, 1471.) 


Accompanying a late number of Tug Inox, is a 
Bupplement sheet addressed "To the friends of Liber- 
2 Light,” which has for its object the solicita: 

of aubscriptions to the "Index Association.” 
This is an incorporation witha capital stock, present 
and prospective, of $100,000, to be paid in annual in- 
atalments of ten per cent, upon theatock subscribed, 
The shares are $100 each. Tux Inpex is edited b 
Francie E. Abbot, and published at Toledo, Ohio. It 
is a radical religious paper, claiming to be an ex- 
neat of free thought, free & b and free religion. 
t bas not reached the end of ita second volume; but 
owing to its free toleration of every shade of reli, 
ous opinions, and Its able management in the han 
of Mr. Abbot, assisted by able corps of editorial cor- 
respondents, embracing several among the ablest 
writera of the day, it has gained quite an extensive 
circulation and influence in many parts of this coun- 
try and in Europe. The object in the foundation of 
the stock company is to give ita still greater prestige, 


and make it the grand medium for the exposition of 


the prod les it advocates, Its friends are e 
ing liberally to the call, and the stock subscription 
is rapidly growing. 

— — 


[From THE CHRISTIAN UNION, Now York City; editod 
by Rev. Henny Wand Bagcasg, January 3, 1988 


Tae Innes, printed at Toledo, O,, comes every 
week to meet a curiosity tbat never tires. For it un- 
dertakes to expound a religion of which Christianity 
is but a species, or even but a variety, n mere “aport. 
It disowns al) churches; it seta aside every distinc- 
tive doctrine held hitherto in churches, and is as re- 
mote from our centre of religion aa Uranus ia from 
the Sun, But there it rolls, and we suppose must 
have reasons of ita own, aud something satisfying. 
Ita temper is mainly good, its sincerity unqueatlona- 
ble, and its ability greater than in such a feld we 
should have supposed possible. 


Mz. Damwrw's Revicious Vrews.—Mr. Abbot 
ublishes in Tux [nDEx extracta of letters from Mr, 
harlea Darwin, in which that gentleman expresses 
his substantial agreement with Mr. Abbot's Truths 
Jor the Times. This work consists of two series of 
brief propositions upon religious subjects. It isa 
compact exposition of "free religion," as Mr. Abbot 
holds it, We shall not attempt to compresa still 
farther this condensed creed, by assuming to give its 
substance; but this inay without injustice be sald of 
it, that by ita definitions “free religion" declares Ilaelf 
not 1 un Obristian but even anti-Christian, Its 
gospel is one of self-culture exclusively, It ls not in 
terms atheistic, and we find the expression “spiritual 
oneness with the infinite One ;" yet the Idea of a per- 
ronal God seems altogether excluded, and there is 
certainly no recognition of any supersensuous influ- 
ence upon man, Mr. Darwin's adherence to this 
on vin MN be 2 extreme surprise, but 
certainly occasion mi ret to numerous 
readers of mile * 
— — — 
[From THE LIBERAL, Chicago, III., of March 1, 1870.] 
Tug Inpex—We acknowledge with pleasure the 
receipt of a copy of this new Jour published at 
Toledo, Ohio, under the editors ip of Francis E, Ab- 
bot From articles by Mr. Abbot, and reports of 
rome of his discourses, which we had previously 
seen, we expected to find in his Journal sincere and 
eMe I ter ha 2 literature. A 
ry brief examination of Tun EX satisfies us that 
it is better and fairer than we dared hope. It is, in a 
certain sense, bound by a platform to ^ religion," and 
a department of the I la under the control of the 
officers of the Free Religious Association, of Boston; 
but we ought to add that the editor of Tun INDEX 
defines rel on to be “the effort of man to perfect 
himself.“ If there were a general agreement that 
this should be considered religion, and auffcient 
moral justification for all, a great difficulty would be 
removed. Tux Inpex seems to bo pl , by Its 
definition, to oppose dogmatlc creeds, to ustify free 
thought and to aid in pointing out how we may im- 
Prove and develop ourselves, by individual means 
and by social and political arrangements. To this 
field of labor we welcome it, and we trust that it will 
achieva success. We perceive that the editor con- 
eludes one of his articles with the words, “God help 
the right.” We hope we have no disposition to be- 
Mr. Abbot his right to keep one of the dear 
of theology as a memento of his early train- 
ing; but, deeply convinced that in the future we must 
say, Man, help the right!—deeply assured that the 
sufferings of the human race can only be relieved by 
Science and purely human, not theological thought, 
wo hope Mr. Abbot will prove himself a reformer uf 
Capacity to stand up against even the dogma of 
Thelsm, or the assumption of it, or of an ‘blag but 
the correlative rights and duties of hi ty. 


ORANGE CHRONICLE. Orange, New Jersey, of 
Doan TEE og Jamuary 21, 1871.) 


Tun IxpEx is an eight- weekly, edited by 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, "Toledo, Ohio, and de- 
voted to “Free Religion.” Its price is two dollars a 
year, and ita columns are pressed down and running 
over with vigorous and original thought. F. E. Ab- 
bot representa the extreme wing ef the radical Uni- 
tarian ministers; and for many years a pastor in that 
denomination, he now discard the terms Reverend 
and Chrietian, and, with all his natural energy and 
enthusiasm, gives his cultured powers to the procla- 
mation of n new gospel, which he claims iu based on 
the principles of human freedom. “Free Religion, 
he saya, “emphasizea the Unity of the Universe, the 
Unity of Mankind, the Unity of the Person, and the 
Unity of tbe Unities." Mr. Ábbot has announced, as 
associate editors during the coming year, Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham, Colonel T. W. Higginson, Rev. WH- 
liam J, Potter. and Richard P. Hallowell; and the 
readers of Tux Ispex are likely to aee an able expo- 
sition of this new phase of religious opinions. 


[From the same, October 12, 1871.) 

The publishers of Tux IxpEx appeal for subscrip- 
tions toward starting a new "ne liberal journal 
“to emancipate America from Christian superstition." 
It in to be hoped that it will not be of the same atyle 
of “liberality” as Tux INDEZ. 


[From THE SUNDAY REPUBLIC, Philadelphia, Penneylve- 
vanla, of Fobrnary 11, 1573.] 5 


We have been kindly furnished with specimens of 
a newspaper published in the West, and, of course, 
having a branch office in New York city, which, we 
believe, wil] do a va*t amount of injury to the morals 
of our ple, in proportion as it is spread before 
them. The publishera also print and scatter broad- 
cast tracts, pamphlets, &c., most demoralizing in 
their tone, questioning the cwn p | of the Bible, 
diaputing the divinity of Christ, and enying boldly 
and plainly that Christianity ia accomplishing an 
good in the world. But what we want to deal wit 
at the em time is the insolence of the editor who 
prints his euphonious name in large capitals at the 
end of an articlo denouncing as revolutionary and 
out us the proposed amendment acknowledging 
ae the epe om He works rar yal DA 
pit paroxysm of alarm over what will pro 
ensue (Recording to his reasoning), if the projected 
amendment were to succeed, and he frantically calls 
upon all liberal minded citizens to sign counter-petitions 
and forward them to him. The main cry used by the 
Journal referred to is that all men are guaran im- 
munity in worshipping God according to their incli- 
nation: but they are evidently under the impreasion 
that thls also gives them the privilege of trying to 
destroy all other forme of religion but thelr own, 
which fa in reality none at all, for they fill vory page 
with a nauseating mixture of profanity, infidelity, 
implety, and atheism, To the well-informed Christ- 
ian, such papers sre harmless; but to the weak- 
minded or wavering, they are deadly poison to mind, 
heart, and soul. 


[From THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, Brooklyn, of 
January N, 1878.) 


FREE RELIGION 

flourighes, rga d to ita — Tue Inpex, in- 
deed, does not publish imp ve statistics of mem- 
bership or encouraging weekly llats of converta to the 
freshest faith—or faith negation, as evangelical critica 
might my, But it announces a great and increasing 
demand for its issues. Tux IxpEx is still fishing for 
sensational aclentists. A little while ago, an we duly 
reported, It captured Darwin, who rejoices in hia da- 
scent from the historic ape. 


t PROFESSOR TYNDALL 
is not so easily caught, and declines, on the ground of 
re-occupation, to pat his views on religion in an essa 
or Tag Ispex. The Professor bitea, however, an 
senda & ahort apologetic note, disclaiming “want of 
sympathy with the earnest work.” Of thia bite the 
organ makes the most, The question whether 


LONGFELLOW I8 A TR RELIGIONIST 

la an interesting ono, and will command attention for 
Tug Inpex article by Rev. E. C. Towne, who holds 
that Longfellow is a very Free Religionist, and says 
that to his latest m, “The Divine Tragedy,” the 
poet bas presented a "Jesuism" which is “only the 
shrunken letter of the old story, decently and tender- 
y laid out, a beautiſul corpse, with a few fresh, aweet 

owers cast about the forever still and lifeless form." 
Attention will also be directed to Frothingham’s 


“SHORT STUDIES OF CHRISTIANITY" 
—Iconoclastic, destructive and offering nothing in 
pate of the system he would overthrow. After read- 
ng the paper it is impossible not to ask Mr. Froth- 
Ingham, "What are you going to do about it?” The 
same research which 32 bim thet existing 
Christian forms are only the remains of pagan auper- 
stitions, running back to remote antiquity, must also 
have shown him that mankind every where, and in all 
uzos, has needed and insisted on having a religion. 

ow will Mr. Frothingham persuade mankind to do 
without a religion now? In the meantime, if a secu- 
lar suggestion be permitted, our dull orthodox jour- 
nals would better answer the mon of the Free Relig- 
ious movement, instead of "pooh-pooh"-ing and Ig- 
noring them. 


1870. 


We have received copies of TRE INDEX, a new or. 

n of free religious expression, pubilshed at Toledo, 
Ohio, and edited by F. E. Abbot. The pros 
says; TAE INDRE will aim, above all things, to in- 
crease pure and genuine religion in the world,—to 
develop a nobler spirit and higher purpose, both In 
society and the individual, It will alm at the same 
time, to increase freedom in the world,—to d 
every vet of aplritual slavery, to expose every 
form o! - peer to encourage independence of 
thought and action in all matters that concern belief, 
character and conduct." 

The celebrities of the free religious movement will 
be heard through this new medium. Tae Inper is 
issued weekly at $2.00 u year, 


[From tho same, February 23, 1870.) 
We have received a copy of Tug INDEX, a news- 
per devoted to free religious thought, and publlabed 
In "Toledo, by the Blade Co. It ſu edited by the fam- 
ous Francis Ellingwood Abbot. To a man up a tree, 
it looks as if the Rev. Francis was fishing in a mud- 
ddle expecting to catch trout. He begins by eta- 
Le several propositions, the gist of them being that 
no one known what he believes, and cannot find ont. 


[From the same, January 30, 1873.) 

We acknowledge the receipt of the first number of | 
the Toledo INDEx, the organ of the Free Religiunista 
of this country, for 1872. We noticed some months 
agu, in these columns, the fact that a stock company 
was being formed—capital $100,000—for the assur- 
ance of its future publication. We vee, by the present 
number, that $52,000 of this stock bas been aub- 
scribed, and the Association assumes publication of 
the paper, trusting soon to receive subscriptions for 
the remaining $45,000. Tas Inpex still remains un- 
der the editorial charge of Mr. Francis E. Abbot, 
whose bold and outspoken utterances in the 
have done so mach to popularize its peculiar theo- 
lo views. Among Its contributor are T. W. 
Higginson and O. B, Frothingham, and other ration- 
alista in various parta of the country, whose names 
are not unknown to fame, Although not in com: 
plete sympathy with the leading ideas of Tux Inpex, 
we wish it all the success that its typographical or- 
cellence, freshness, freedom of speech, and fearless 
preventation of truth, merit, 


[From THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
edited by Mr. E. L. T. HARRISON. July 16, 180.) 


Tux Inpex, published every Saturday by the In- 
dex Association, at Toledo, Ohi $2.00 per annum. 

We cannot give our readers s clearer idea of the 
views and purpose of this ably-edited and thoroughly 
but not rudely “iconoclastic” little sheet, than to 
quote from its own standing and concise announce 
ment: 

The transition from Chriatianity to Free Religion, throogh 
which the civilized world e now pearing, but which it very 
little dudersiande, is even. more momentous in itself and Ip 
its convequences, than the 1 trageltion of the Roman Bm- 
pire from Paganiem to Christianity. 

Tus Invex accepts every result of eclence and sound Jearn- 
Sug, without peeking to harmonize It with the Bible. It recog- 
ue ate authority but that of reason and right. It —— 


h, Freedom, „ qual Rights and Brother! 


“These be brave words,” and the spirit In which 
ita editor, Mr. F. E. Abbot, addresses himself to his 
work is thoroughly earnest and sincere. THE INDEXI 
was commenced with the present year, and alread 
ranks foremost among the issues of the so-called Infi- 
del press. Unlike that old and sturdy friend of reli- 
gious nem the Boston Investigator, Tux INDEX re- 
garde free thought not as an end in \tself, but as the’ 

gency whereby alone Free ＋ shall be estab- 
i "lf we aim," says the editor, "to make one 
thing clearer than another, it is that Rellgion ia 
deeper than mere tAought, whether free or otherwise, 
and that it Is rather the devotion of all our powers to 
the best and highest ends. This practical devotion 
of self to goodness, usefulness and truth, ia an effort 
after perfection—not merely a thought. Call it what 
you please, it ls this that we believe in and work for; 
sud when we call It Religion, we do so because it 
seems to us the real fact which underlies historical 
religions in all their earnest and living forms." 


[From the tame, January 14, 1871.] 

Last week we presented a most able article entitled 
"The Future of Religious Organization,” from the 
pen of Mr. Francia E. Abbot, editor of THE INDEX, 
a journal expreasly devoted io the interests of the 
Free Religious Association. Among the most signifi- 
cant marks of the tímes is the rise of this Association. 
It is com of many of the most eminent think- 
ers of the day—Ralph Waldo Emerson, we belie 
among the rest, who have thrown off the ment 
shackles of orthodox Christianity and formed au As- 
sociation under the above name for "the scientific 
study of Theology“ This body of thinkers are not 
secularists or cold sceptics. hile they believe in 
free thought, they also belleve in “caltivating the re- 
ligious sentiment, developing the religious belief, and 
deepening, extending and tifying the religious 

e. 

But a few years ago, it was a hazardous thing to 
be a free thinker on religious subjects, and but few 
men of — x to avow themselves on a 
unpopular side. Now, eo progressed is the age, a 
so wondrously changed the condition of society, that 
the most profound and ori thinkers of our time 
combine together to build up s society the chief tes- 


THEA INDEX. 


tures of which, as stated by Mr. Abbot, are — LIb- 
erty in all matters of government, and the suprem- 
acy of science in all matters of belief. It puts the 
Church on the level of all other institutions, the Bi- 
ble on the level of all other books, the Chriat on the 
level of all other men, les tbem to atand or fall 
by thelr intrinsic merits or demerits,” As still fur- 
ther stated by the editor of Tag Inver, the Free Re- 
N ptt 7 — chat a shall 
cou questions are not shut by positive 
demonstration, that (^ shall reject all anawers which 
have no better basis than ignorant assumption or 
dogmatic authority; and that it shall seek answers 
to all questions through the patient study of univer- 
sa] Nature according to tbe laws of scientific thought.“ 

Has not the wondrously advanced, when the 
leading minds of the day can thus question the un- 
reasoning dogmas and creeds at the feet of which the 
wealth, intelligence and influence of the civilized 
world have hitherto helplessly bowed, and atlll retain 
their position in the social world? This Free Reli- 
gion Association ia one of the indications of a world- 
wide movement for the mental emancipation of the 
race now penetrating every avenue of society. Here 
in Utah we have been similarly stirred. Plat- 
form of the Utah Reformers is one in spirit with that 
of the Free Religious Association. We hail them sa 
brethren in the grand cause of human emancipation. 
We have methods of our own in accomplishing our 
object, but our aim with theirs is the demolishing of 
epee and the elevation of reason and the 
spiritual nature of men as the supreme arbiter aa to 
what is divine truth, over and above all books, creeds 
and priestly assamptions. 


INFIDELITY. 


From THE REVIEW AND JOURNAL. Franklin, Tennes- 
see, of January 18, 1873.) 

We are in receipt of a number of Taz INDEX, a 
1ewspaper publis st Toledo, Ohio, and at New 
York, devoted, as it expresses itself, to “Liberty and 
Aght" ‘The most prominent article in the paper la 
ieaded “The Impeachment of Christianity," which 
rticle is divided under different headinga as ſollows: 
1, I impeach Christianity in the name of human in- 
3lligence;" "2, I im Christianity in the name 
f human virtue ;" "3, I impeach Christianity lu the 
ame of the human heart ;" “4, I im Christian- 
y in the name of human freedom ;" “5, lastly I im- 
zach Christianity in the name of humanitarian re- 
In the South, at least, this impeachment of the Sa- 
or of mankind will be sufficient to prevent the pa- 
ir from being patronized, but in the North, doubt- 
ag, the publication will pay. The worst infidels of 
st generations have acknowledged the code of 
acs found in the Bible, the beat ever framed by Au- 

in Intelligence, und while they have denied that it 

is inspired by Divine wladom, they have been con- 
it to ascribe to it the character of a well-written 
je, But Tae Inpex goes further and classes its 
ztrines aa the moatd ing, corrupt and arbitrary 

*r known to the world. 

We make no effort to refute or contradict the ut- 

ances of the paper. We wish simply to keep it out 

the reach of those youthful minda likely to be 

taminated by the foul heresies it advocates, and 

ice decline to place it on our exchange list. 
— — —-—-— 


ALL OHRISTIANITE EH ABANDONED! 


m THE DAILY PANTAGHAPH, Bloomington, Ilinois, 
of October 18, 1871.) 


he has received from one of the chief 
s of one of the States to the east of us, a copy of 
eekly newspaper, which a to have been 
lished for somo year and & half past, and the ob- 
9 to 2 "to — — world 
eo ty." ccompanying this paper 
a carefully prepared prospectus for the rere ael 
s circulation, and having a pointed request, say- 
please notice, and send marked copy." An ex- 
ation of this paper and prospectus shows that 
jesign is to efl the world by abolishing 
xianity, though nothing else is offered in its 
, except that all are to do "that which seemeth 
in their own eyes," We are sorry to be com- 
i dem: the paper is 7 ln its 
an partment, presents a appearance, 
p to be conducted with ability; and as is 
n in the prospectus, thirty thousand dollars have 
subscribed for the purpose of increasing the fa- 
s of the publication, "in order," as the pros 
ys, to "prepare the public mind beforehand for 
Jure of action ;" for it is declared that “a conflict 
most formidable scale la evidently impending 
igious matters between the pi ve and re- 
v parties, and It must manifestly work itself 
\ direct politica) Issues; the Bun A 
\ble-in-echools question, the Chris Conatl- 
al amendment question, and so forth, have only 
lo be agitated ; and every discerning man per- 
that the sure but slow development of theae 
milar controversies must shake socisty to ita cory 
uin!" Very well The Pa: does not 
12 to assist in this effort to shake society to its 
«lon, and bad as the world is, we do not pro- 
> attempt its reform “outside of Christianity"— 
t when nothing better—even nothing at all—is 
in its place, 
not necessary to justify this refusal to join the 
2 inst Cliristianity by any defence of lu 
and its sects, We offer no such defence. But 
iistory of the buman rece has proven any one 
n the character of mankind, it la that without 
Tm of religion they become ravening wolves, 


without obligations of duty, conscience or responsi- 
bility, It certainly cannot be said that this ls a good 
time to overthrow all religious sentiment, and to 
trust to that pretended “innate goodness” for which 
the prospectus before us demanda “iiberty.” The 
vilest superstition ever known among men not actually 
savages Is better than no religious convictlona; Just 
as bad laws and a bad government are better than an- 
archy and no law, And the whole morality of every 
people, by which they are elevated above the beasts, 
and obey fixed laws of right and wrong, springs from 
and la involved in their religious faith. 

Rather than no religious convictions, give us Mo- 
hammedanism, Buddhism, Mormoniam or Confucian- 
ism; and rather than abandon Christianity, even as a 
civilizer wholly for this world, give us the worst 
shades of Catholicism of other days. What would the 
hundreds of thousands of Roman Catholics in this 
free land be without any religious reatraint? What 
would the hundreds of thonsands of Protestants be 
without the restraining influence of such Christianity 
as they possess? Let desolated Chicago answer, as 
the Godless men who infest her ruined streets exhibit 
their devilish brutalities, Let the thousands of law- 
less men and women everywhere who, being without 
any religious, even without any superstitious re- 
atralnt, are preying like wolves upon thelr fellow 
men, answer. 

We must decline to give even the name of that pa- 
per which asks our aid in its attack upon "the found - 
ations of society." 

èü DU[—)2—d — ͤꝓłWmw2]—')6 
THE INDEX-FREE RELIGION. 


rom THE CHRISTI OB * 
n —— Kr = 

The editor of Tue INpEx, pablished at Toledo, 
sends us a copy and requests à notice. It Is devoted 
to Free Religion, which ie defined by its advocates 
thus: “It puts the Church on a level with all other 
institutions, the Bible on the level of all other books, 
the Christ on the level of all other men, leaving 
them to stand or fall by their intrinsic merita or de- 
"merits" We have less -— for thoee who take 
this half-way position by allowing the Bible to be 
the equal of all other books, than we have for those 
de enounce it asa fable—"a fabrication of falae- 

a.” 

They claim the right to believe whatever in the 
Bible meets their views, and the "freedom" to reject 
the remainder. Like the Koran, they court the 
friendship of those who revere the teachings of the 
sacred oracle, while they are in hearty sym y, if 
not In league, with the libertiniam which "free love- 
lam" not only tolerates but advocates. The holy in- 
atitation of matrimony is declared s nullity, — the 
most sacred obligations which that Institution im- 
poses are get at naught. Christianity, in the highest 
sense of that term, is a free religion, but Its freedom 
does not consist in its toleration of such views as free 
thinkers, free lovers aud their likes sre wont to lu- 
fuse into the public mind. Personally, we wish the 
editor of Tux Inpex well, but in his advocacy of 
“free religion" he must, as he is doubtless able to do, 
get along without either our sympathy or encourage- 
ment. 


FHEE RELIGION, 


(From THE CATHOLIC ADVOCATE, Louisville, Kentucky, 
of January 28, 1871.] * 


One of the most icious perversions and cor- 
ruptiona of the age is that of language, Men have 
lost the meaning of words. 

In the writings of modern infidels, superstition 
means religion, religion ls atheism; scepticism is 
faith in man and faith is dotibt of the supremacy of 
human nature. It is difficult to imagine anyt 
more disloyal and unworthy than this habit of em- 
ploying words in a sense ly the reverse of that 
which custom and usage have given to them, 

They 8) most "pity of religion, and yet 
den ; Christ and the immortality of the 
soak, and hold that these tons are religion. 

They speak most reverently of Ch ty and at 
the same time time insinuate that al! the positive 
teachings of the Christian religion are superstitions, 

One need read only a few pages of Buckle or Hux- 
ley in order to perceive tbe double. d which 
underlies the whole procesa of this school of writers. 
We have received a paper called Tax Iwpzr, pub- 
lished In Toledo, Oblo, and devoted to the advocacy 
of Free Religion. 

In glancing over the columns of this sheet one 
immediately perceives that by free religion is meant 
naked athelsm. 

In the synopeis of free religion, found on ita first 
page, we are informed that Christianity which incul- 
Gates, a» articles of faith, the fall of Adam, the ever- 
lasting punishment of the wicked and salvation 
through Christ alene, is the worst enemy of ae 

n, because it ia o! 
Church 


science and civilizatio 

spair of man. But free religion, placing t 

on the level of all other institutions, the Bible on the 
level of all other books and Christ on the level of all 
other men,is the best friend of progress of every 
kind, because it is organized faith $n man. 

For faith in God, fres religion substitutes faith In 
man. It denies God that it may deify man, and in 
rendering divine homage to man lt legitimutizes all 
the evil and corrupt paasions of the haman heart. 

Free religion also holds the Darwinian theory of 
the origin of the human race through descent from 
inferior t of being, or in * words it teaches 
that man, having first a tadpole, became a mon- 
key and then wera off his tall by sedentary habits. 

Beine, the famous German wit and poet, says of 


. .. 


himself that, when he heard shoemakers and tailors, 
enveloped in the fumes of strong tobacco, argu 
against the existence of God over thelr beer, it 
M ie upon him like an emetic, and he became a 
ver. 
Did Darwin and Huxley know that Tan Ixpnx, 
blished in a town which like a mushroom grew 
t yesterday from out the swamps, is en in 
tesching the woodsmen of the far west their infi- 
del and materialistic theories, it might suffice to con- 
vert even 
(ea —ꝑ—ʃt 


THE INDEX, 


(From THE COLDWATER SENTINEL, Ooldwater, Mich 
gan, of March 35, 187U.] 

Francis E. Abbot, one of the participants in the 
Free Religious moyement Inaugurated in Boston, In 
qhe summer of 1968, at that time minister of the Unl- 
tariun Society, Dover, New Hampshire, havin ad- 
vanced to a position not occupied by the most liberal 
of the organization with which he was Identified, al- 
though supported by & large majors of bis immedi- 
ate suciety, led to litigation, and the Supreme Court 
of that State sustained an injunction prohibiting the 
said “Abbot and all other persons to occupy said 
meeting-house for the purpose of preaching and in- 
culeating disbeliefa and denials of tenets held by the 
Unitarian, or teaching doctrinea subversive the 
fundamental principles of Obriutaskys 

The Unitarians are thus protected by law against 
heresy in Unitarian pulpita in that State. 

We read Mr. Abbot'e address at the Free Religious 
Convention, and were charmed with its originality, 
ita literary merits, its boldness of expression, the 
earnestness and the sincerity of its author. Its pecu- 
liar and objective feature, as we now recollect, was 
the duod of al) aysterne, whether Jew, Christ- 
ian, Mohammedan or by whatever name, a5 possess- 
Ing a monopoly of ‘religion; that religion was older 
than either, natural to humanity, not — upon 
systems, sects or crceds—thi se being s mply the en- 
velopes, man-made, rude or skilful, depending upon 
the condition and culture of its authors. 

The Unitarian Soclety of Toledo, Ohio, Invited 
Mr. Abbot to become its minister, knowing his pe- 
culiar views. Mr. A. declined the invitation unless 
the organization would divorce itself from Unitarian- 
jam and change its name to "The First Independent 
Society, of Toledo, Ohio." This the Society did by 
a vote almost unanimous. — to hie work wit 
a society in sympathy, he found his field too narrow, 
althou i it included the uaua) Bunday meetings, Bun- 
day schools, week evening. meetings ſor discussions, 
evening schools, sewing schools, etc, and Tax IN- 
pex is the medium selected to give his teachings a 
wider field and a larger auditory. It is a neatly 
printed quarto sheet, one department being in charge 
of Wm. J. Potter, Becretary of the Free Religious 
Association. It is published e Saturday at the 
“ Blada Printing House." Terme 2a year. Those 
who desire liberal reading, free — — yond ine 
vestigation unbampered by past tions or agthori- 
meen be pleased wine Mr, Abbot is a man of 
rare culture and eminently a thinker ( palities Bo- 
corded to him by those who repudiate hia position) 
which are guarantees of literary excellence, a high 
and cultivated tone. 
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(From THE SENT AGE, now of Chicago, Iliinols 
PREBEN pr 2, 1670.) z 


We call attention to an advertisement In another 
column headed "Abraham Lincoln's Religion." Tam 
Inpex, as the reader will learn, la a wee ly paper ia 
quarto form, almoat faultless typographical, on book 
paper a little more than half the size of The Present 

at $2 per year. No. 18 is before us, sparkling 
ahs gems of noblest thought for the pro resalve 
mind. We have perused number with interest 
and welcome TRE INDRX a5 8 co-Jaborer In the vu 
bumsniterian work in which we are en . It ie 
the organ of the “American Free Religious Associs- 
tion" of which O. B, Frothingham is Preeldeot. ,We 
have seen no recognition of “spirit communion" or 
an intimation of the views of the editor as to the re- 
lation existing between the two worlds, but we 
recommend it to every a and advocate of a 
religion better adapted t is the CAristian to the 

resent wanta of — 71 

The following worda of the editor in the number 
before us, clearly ingkata the alms of Tas INDEX, 
and its prominent contributors,— 

“We boller Tes imer la accom o ad m 
work at which it aims. It is openin 
ton in the public mind—whether Christianity ie the 
beat religion of which man is capable, or whether an- 
other ia not dawning upon the world. Betting up no 
new authority, —publisbing no new Bible and pro- 
claiming no new Chbriat,—it summons the human 
soul to trust Itself, to assert Ita own freedom, and to 
use Its freedom in the purification of charscter and 
the elevation of society. 


HOLD MESSENGER, Loudóa Ridge, 
[From THE NOH % December, 1871.) 


ledo, Ohio, we have received s very able 
2 * — devoted de Free and Rational Religion, 
entitled Tas Inpex. It ts edited by Rev, F. K. Ab- 
bot, formerly pastor of the Unitarian Church at Do- 
ver, New Hampebire. 


for contributors some of the most learned ål- 
Bs in England and this country, — Leader, Donald- 
ne, Louisiana. 


4 


Able writers, —Laporta Herald, Laporte, Indiana. 


It ovinces considerable ability.— Universalist Herald, 
Nofasulga, Georgia. 


Deserves to be in the hands of every thinker in the 


lund.— Monitor, Portland, Maine. 


Radical in its views, and permits perfect freedom to 
all contributors.— Republican, „Iod. 


The most honest, thoughtful, aud conscientious of 
these [radical or "infidel"] sheets.—Zton'a Herald, 
Boston, 


Tue Inpex under his charge cannot fall to make 
its mark in the world.—Sturgis Journal, Sturgis, 
Michi 


Denounces prayer as a stupid and most harmful 
n What next *— Christian Advocate, Nash- 


It is the exponent of the liberal Unitarian 
trines, and is sharp asa two-edged sword.— 
Richmond, Indiana. 


It isan exponent of the views of the more radical 
portion of the Free Religious party.—Lorain 
County News, Oberlin, Ohio. 


It is neatly printed . . . Subscribers must ex- 
pect the moat perfect freedom of expreasion —Daity 
, Bloomington, Illinois. 


We wish it all the success thut its neat appearance, 
freedom of speech , and fearless presentation of truth 
merita.— Centralia ‘Sentinel, Centralia, Illinois. 


A well conducted weekly journal A 
aee advocate of free PAN, free expression, 
free religion.—Dakota Oy Ma, "Dakota. City, No- 


¥] doc- 
ram, 


It makea a very neat appearance, and ja well filled 
with interesting matter. We hope the paper may 
meet with a good reception, and be liberally sus» 
got -— Investigator, Boston, Masanchysette, 


do is in tbe bands of able men, and is get- 
en’ a circulation. The matter it contains is 
UM "ch as men of thought are inclined to read.— 
Futa County Chronicle, Penn Yan, New Tork. 


The pondering and solemn-browed Inpex, deny- 
ing Christianit; ity on the one hand, Judaism on the 
other, and meditating on the regeneration of the 
world by Free Roligion.— Golden Age, New York 


Though holding ideas of our own not in accordance 
with some of the thoughts published in this paper, 
we think it contains some of the most Rational Ra- 
tionalism we bave ever met with.—Streator Gazetteer, 

, Illinois. 


We are glad that it is so outspoken and etraightfor- 
ward at the start, and that It has thus done not a lit- 
tle to make clearer the lines that separate those who 
have no real fellowship with each other.—Lideral 
Christian, New York City. 


About to begin its third volume under the editor- 
ship of one of the most fearless and scholarly ex 
nents of libera] thought, Francis E. Abbot, assisted 
by Eu Mall of the ablest radical writers. — Baraboo Re- 

araboo, Wissonsin, 


T. W. Higginson, E. E. Hale[!], and other eml- 
nent writers, are also on the editorial staff. The pa. 
pee of marked ability, and we would 8 

t to all who are interested in the cause.— Weekly Re- 
publican, Marysville, Missouri. 


Witbout eudoreing or condemning the doctrines 
promulged by Tux Inpex, we may truthful] 
that the paper is edited with distinguished ability, 
and is becoming a “power in the land" in the peculiar 
field it has marked out fur itself. — Cairo Paper, Cairo, 


The Toledo (Ohio) Inpex, which is published b 
the Free Religious Association and edited by (o 4 
Ellingwood Abbot, is one of the ablest liberal 
7 pret ge e A. new Jom) it ‘pis 

y attained a reulation.—7'he Iconoclast, 
Wushington, D. C. ciii 


An ably iddao Free Religious Journal . . 
Contributed to by auch great minda as Wm. J. Por 
ter, O. B. Frothingham, T. W. Higginson, and other 
fing liberal writers. The paper is already self-sustain- 
Ing, tad from De rapidly in * doing 
much good in um 0 ious riy.— Dail 
Times, Council Bluffs, Iowa. x i x 


Tug INDEx is now aver a year old, and probably 
no paper ever published gained such a notoriety, and 
among the liberal minds of the day euch a general 

Appreciation, as hns thia paper in this time. Among 
the liberal theological students of the age, none in 
our opinion ranks higher than the young man whe 
conducta THe INDEX,—Níneteent , Dayton, 


Tse Inpex, the able organ of the Free Religion- 
ists, atincka the Rev. A. D. Mayo, Old School Unita- 
— of Cincinnati, Ohio, for bis inainuation that bis 

— ae rthodox brethren are free lovers, The state- 
ment a Pies ape: there is no decent pretext for 
making it, and Mr. Mayo appears to us to violate the 
obligations of lis profession in neglecting to retract 
his charge. Theologians have our full permission to 
carry on their war of opinions as they please, but an 
[de taian, slander the morala of men like Frothing- 
bam, Weiss, Wasson, Putter, Aboot, and Higginson, 
calla for the reprobation of the secular presa. Daily 
Times, th, Kansas. 
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HE READERS OF THE INDEX ARE TOO WELL 
scqosin'ri! with the character of the BOOKS In the follow- 
Ing Catalogus to render any comment on thelr value necessary. 
They have been selected as the ABLEST recent Contributions 
to POPULAR BOIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, 
with a few Miscellaneous Belections of Essays, Biography, 
Travels, žo., of an interesting character, Any of (Aem 
Books, or 

Any Book Published in the United States! 
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Bookseller and Publisher, 
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Truth, om, Progross 
The transition from Christianity to Free Meligion, through 
which tbe civilized world e now passing, but which i very 


make the character of this vast change Jaralligibie in at least 
Mta leadiny featares, and offers an opportunity for discussions 
we this subject which find no firing place In other papers. 


N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wine, 1a responsible for anything published in its colnmne ex- 
espt for hia or her own lüdividnal coniribntione. Editorial 
ooniribatlons will in every case be distinguished by the name 
or initials of the writer. 


ž . Editor. 


Tone Werrwonru 
Wau J. Pozan, ARD P. HALLOWELL, 
rer (England), Prof. FRANCIS WI Agens "imnstand) 
England), 4 - : . 
ocean D. Conway (England), Editoria! Coniribw- 


P.H.BarzeNM, -~ 


Puaxcts EnnoXowoop ABBOT, 


Business Agent. 


(For Tae Ixpex.) 


Character and Work of Jesus. 


A 63EXONM Df THE REY. CHARLES YOTSRT, FREAONSD AT sP. 
@xonon'’s HALL, LONDON, NOVSWBER 13, 1872. 


“J seek not mine own will, but.the will et tbe Fatber which 
bath sent mes." ITA Fourth Gospel, V: 80.) 


As a sequel to tle last two discouraes, it may be 
useful to pursue our examination of the life and char- 
acter of Jesus of Nazareth. We have ao far broken 
the ties which bound us to Christianity as to take up 
a position not only perfectly independent of it, but 
nninistakably antagonistic to it. 

All the churches and sects of Christendom, includ- 
ing a large portion of the Unitarian Church, agree in 
regarding Jesus as more than man, as having been 
divinely commissioned in quite an exceptional man- 
ner to the work of a prophet or teacher of religion. 
Even this slender fiure of the parting cable we must 
not scruple to break, or else we shall find in It a spell 
strong enough to entangle us in a dangerous prox- 
imity to superstition, which will involve our placing 
Jesus not only at the head of a long line of the 
world's benefactors, but on a pinnacle by himaelf, in 
a category from which every other human name will 


‘be excluded. 

Were we to retain this last remnant of the old 
Idolatry, We should find ourselves using the name of 
Jesus jn our devotions in a way in which we should 
not venture to use the name of any other human 
being; we should also be driven to apply the epithets 
1 Redeemer, Saviour to him, when we should 
shrink from applying these epitheta to any one else. 
Though the Thelst have ever o exalted an opin- 
lon of the haman excellence of Jesus, yet one thing 
he cannot do—he cannot refer to Jesus in any teras 
Which the Christian or balf-Christian would misun- 
deratand as a tacit ment with the last shred of 
Orthodox belief on this point. 

If we are told, in reply to this, that there never 
was before or since so perfect a human being as 
Jesus, then our answer must be—the New Testa- 
ment actually records some human imperfectiona in 
bim. If, however, Setting with oür net they 
say: "We do not believe that part of the New Testa- 
ment which records hia imperfections," the manifest 
Inference will be that their ideal of Jesus ia purely 
imaginary: and, on the game principle, we should be 
At liberty to strip off all blemishes in Wographiea 
which were not infallible, and might say of 1 
Confucius, Socrales, or of any one else, that he was a 
xrfect man. Itis not by any means a difficult taak 
o write a biography which ourcontemporaries would 
»nsider to be perfectly blamelesa. It would be im- 
rousible to write one which posterity would equally 
egard as perfect. No doubt the writers of the Gos- 
els thought they had left not a single stain upon 
heir biographies of Jesus, but the steady onward 
urch of humanity has ralsed tbe standard of virtue 


since those early times, and we now have to condone 
what they regarded ss praise-worthy, and to condemn 
what Def condoned, The day must come at last 
for revising the verdicts of by-gone generations; 
when even the disciplea of one of the world's noblest 
and best of men hesitate to take his language of de- 
punciation andscorn upon their own lips, and when 
even they who worship him as God are driven by the 
altered conditions of society to explain away some of 
his plainest precepta, or to treat them with open dis- 
regard. Even the example which once thrilled & 
whole genemiion with admiration is afterwards 
looked upon with acalm curiosity, and hardly an ef- 
fort is made to imitate or to reproduce it. 

We should, however, be equally In the wrong 
were we to follow in the steps of thse who cal! Je- 
aus "Lord, Lord," and yet do not the things which he 
bids them, or to rush into the opposite extreme of 
je 4 the great merit of Jesus and his work, 
It Is for us to measure him not by the standard of our 
own times, but of his own. It is our duty to en- 
deavor to recall bis position, the atate of bia country 
«and people as he wandered over the hille and plains 
of his native land, the constant agitation then golng 
on to shake off the Roman yoke, the hindrances to 
their faith and religion which were perpetually be- 
gotten by the formalism and exclusivenesa of the 

ewish hierarchy ; lu short, to deal with his memory 
as we would that other men should deal with our 
own, and give him credit for having done hia best in 
a great and terrible crisis to serve his fellow-men. If, 
In taaie the course of his life or the conflictiug re- 
cords of his sayings, we find it hard to nscertain the 
truth, it will only be fair to give him the benefit of 
the doubt so long aa we are not entering upon the 
inquiry with foregone conclusions, and are not de- 
termined to make him out to have been perfect in 
apita of every testimony on the other side. 

The sinipleat key to the character of Jesus la, I 
think, given us in our text: "I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me.“ 
Rightly or wrongly, he seems to have been persuaded 
that he had a call of duty to which every other con- 
sideration was to give way, and in this particular T 
cannot discover any important variation in the narra- 
tives; they all alike testify that he proclaimed him- 
self the Servant of God, and here and there are ve 
distinct declarations of what he considered God's 
service to consist in. "I came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinnerato repentance.” “The Son of Manis 
come not to destroy men’s lives, but to eave them,” 
In other words, he felt himself called to serve God b, 
serving men—to do the Father's will by doing 
to the brethren. This he did in two principal ways: 
by his words and by his deeds. Of his actual deeds 
we can say little or nothing, because hardly a single 
benevolent action ia recorded of him which is not 
more or lesa mixed up with miracle. He is said to 
have fed the hu , to have healed the sick, re- 
stored aight to the blind. hearing to the deaf, reason 
to the insane; under his magic touch the lame 
walked, the lepers were cleansed, and even the dead 
restored to life, We can a dimly imagine that be 
was one of the Therapeuts of the age, and did work 
some cures according to the pathological twilight of 
those times. More than this is hopeleas conjecture, 
as every act of his benevolence has been shrouded in 
unbelievable myth. 

But under this subject we must include his ordi- 
nary demeanor to the people around him. There was 
A charming worldliness and freedom in his social 
habita for which the over. people condemned 
him. By his friendliness with the outcasts of society 
he added to the odium with which socicty regarded 
him, and I think we are justified In saying that 
Christendom owes to the example of Jesus every èf- 
fort which bas from time to time been made to raise 
the lower classes from their miserable poverty and 
degradation. Nor can we forget that the people who 
now take the best care of their poor are the Jews. 
Few as they have been and far between, the How- 
ards and Elizabeth Frys of the western nations 
caught the Inspiration of their tremendous love and 
aympathy from the example and precepta of the Pro- 
phet of Nazareth—the friend of sinners. 

Nor can we fairly separate ibis noble feature in bis 
life from that beautiful religious belief in the Father 
hood of God, which was the motto of his mission. In 
him that doctrine tirat took practical shape, and de- 
veloped Into a world-wide brotherhood, No one was 
to him an outcast—no one was too far gone astray to 
be hia friend. Every ono, however defiled with the 
mire of sin, or bespattered with the world’s scorn, 
could find a seat by his side and a welcome to hia 
heart. In spite of all his blemishes, he was and is 
still the most friendly of men—the man in whom 


met the greatest powers of self sacrifice and sympa- 
thy, manifeated by bis bursting through every social 
barrier that he might kindle love — hope in a des- 
pairing heart. Greater to me is thia berolam than 
even his faithfulness as n martyr and his obedience 
unto death, Fora hundred that will die for the 
truth, there is only one who will spoil his own life 
and ruin his social position by contact with the de- 


graded, 

It might be tirged that, because Jesus was born in 
$ humble position, thie habit of his associating with 
outcasts was an easy one. But auch an objection is 
only based upon the assumption that soclety in Ju- 
dez and Galilee was like our own. Even if the par- 
ents of Jesus were very poor people, there ia not a 
pun of evidence to show that they belonged to an 
nferior caste, Every one learned some useful occu- 
pation, and even the highly cultured Paul was a tent 
maker. The evidence tenda to lead us to regard Jo- 
seph and Maiy BA pom of seme coi uenos, ro- 
lated by blood to the pro, and as resenting almost 
as much as did the Phariseea the eccentricities of 
their aon. In fact Jesus outraged religious rather 
than social feeling, although in truth the social and 
religious were then nearly identical. It was against 
the law and customs of the Jews for Jesus to touch 
the leprous and converse with Saniaritans, as it was 
against the whole national soul for him to consort 
with the Pubicani, whom the Jews not unreasonably 
both detested and despised. 

We have also other indications that the social po- 
sition of Jesus was not à lowly one, for he is con- 
atantly represented sa addressing the chief priests and 
ecribes and lawyers as thelr equal, and the Roman 
Centurions are reported to have spoken to him with 
the utmost courtesy. His position as a sort of wan- 
dering friar may also have added to, instead of dl- 
— 2 public respect; us is the case now all 
over the L where the religious orders are treated 
with the utmost deference, This brief digression la 
so far pertinent inasmuch as there is u school of 
critics who have, it seems to me, unfairly AME 
this really beautiful trait In the character of Jesus, 
the theological effect of which is only just now, after 
— 4 centuries, beglnning to bear fruit. We are 
only Just now awakening to the belief that men of 
every clime, of every race, of avert creed, are alike 
dear to the one God and Father of us all, But thie 
2 Galilean Jew had believed It, aud acted up- 
on it, and been hated and murdered for it nearly two- 
thousand years ago. 

Every time he took to his brotherly bosom tha 
forlorn outcast, the pagan and fraudulent publican, 
the hated Samaritan and the dog of a Canaanite, he 
struck a blow at the pride and exclasiveness, not on 
of his own people, but of the Christian people an 
Christian churches, which have done and are doing 
in bis name the exact opposite of that which he com- 
manded and taught them bow to do, 

Under the subject of the deeds of Jesus, we must, 
of course, include the great work of preaching and 
teaching in which the last three years of hia life 
were spent. 

Though we cannot, on tlils occasion, enter into any 
minute examination of hia doctrines, hla precepts and 
hia denunciations, we must take into consideration 
the enormous benefit which he conferred upon man- 
kind through his active and ag; ive attacks upon 
the errors and vicea of the n which he lived. It 
must have uired no little moni) courage to un- 
mask the hollowness of the religious profession 
which filled the sir around him, to speak almost 
scornfully of those rites and ceremenies which the 
Pharisees had been wont to look upon as the most 
important part of their duty to to throw dis- 
credit upon the occupation of the scribes aod lawyers 
and to accuse them of trampling upon that Sacred 
Book over which their livea were spent, to charge 
them with making the Word of God of none effect 
by their traditions. 

These attacks T what seemed to him only h 
hypocrisies were further aggravated by his open vio- 
lation of Sabbath observance, To look now at the 
way in which tbe Sunday is observed in Scotland— 
a way, however, utterly unlike the Jowish,—one 
would never have believed that Jesus, who is one of 
the Gods in that country, left bebind him such an 
unsparing rebuke of Sa batarianiam. Indeed, from 
all we can gather regarding Jesua' own conduct and 
apeech about the Sabbath, we only wonder that 
Christians have been able to preserve the day even as 
a day of rest froin labor, Jesus said nothing in its 
favor, and did all he could to undermine public re- 
gard for it, It is, I think, most fortunate for us that 
the Jewish reverence for the Sabbath as a day of rest 
did survive the hostile teaching of Jesus, till Sabbath 
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observance became incorporated into the laws of 
Christian lands. But we ought, nevertheless, to con- 
feas our obligations to Jesus for giving a heavy blow, 
if not a death blow, to the superatitious regard for the 
Babbath ns a day on which amusement is unlawful. 
Hia reply on one occasion to a remonstrance from the 
Pharisees waa n direct contradiction of the statement 
in the Fourth Commandment, that God rested on the 
seventh day from all his work. "My Father,” he 
said, "^worketh up to this moment," He could not 
have said more plainly, “God never rested, nor resta 
at all;“ and the corollary to that is, that God never 

ve to men the Fourth Commandment as we bava 


t. 

‘The attitude of hostility to the corruptions of bia 
time, which brought down upon him the anger of 
the whole Jewish hierarchy, and at last ended in hia 
accusation and death, was in itself a benefit to man: 
kind, Even supposing that he was too hard upon 
the chief prieats and soribes and rulora, that he did 
not make sufficient allowances for their antecedents 
and surronndings, yet the attack was made in s 
righteous cause. He sought only to set free the minds 
and souls of his countrymen who werecv rahadowed 
by a heavier tyranny than that of the Roman Con- 

They were bound hand and foot to a cere- 
monlal ns uacteas for mora] purposes ns it was wearl- 
some. They were growing more and more unhappy 
under their self righteous routine, the more exclu- 
sive and protid that their observances made them. 
They clung round that Temple of theirs in J'eruss- 
Jem till they forgnt that their God was the Creator 
and Ruler of the wide universe. They offered there 
their prayers and paid thelr tithes with painful punc- 
tiliouaness, till they forgot that "the Most High 
Awelleth nat in temples made with banda. neither ta 
worshipped with men's hands, as though He needed 
anything who giveth to all life and breath and all 
things." 


But the work of Jesus was to bring out into the 

re air of heaven men and women who were grow- 

g pale nt heart with the confinement of the stifling 
sanctuary—to bring out into the glorious aunsbine of 
the Father's universal presence those poor souls who 
were getting darker and colder and more sad from 
day to day in the dim religious light of Levitical oare- 
mony. And for this we thank him with our hearts’ 
beat appmval, Weare glad to know that he never 
flinched nor wavered, that he wont on proclaiming 
fa the last the universal love of the Father in Heaven, 
who only wanted men to be good and holy, and who 
did not want their fastings and long prayers and 
long faces. We are delighted and honored to think 
that another great soul was added to the ranks of 
those who fought valiantly for truth, for liberty of 
soul from priestly tyranny, and that he died—sword 
in hand—as brave men should die, with hie face to 
the foe. 


These were the deeds for which we bless hla 
memory, and which the world is only privileged to 
witness at rarest intervals. And the secret of his 
strength and fidelity lay in that determination of his 
which I took fof my text, “I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of the Father who hath sent me.“ All 
the great and noble deeds which have adorned hu- 
mnnity have been done by th: power of thia princi- 
pe hen a man has once mastered himself, so as 

give himself up, as it were, toa Will higher and 
better than his own, to be taught and led and com- 
manded what to do and how todo it; when he makes 
it his constant duty and delight to ask God for 
heavenly wisdom snd strength and fortitude to carry 
him through duties which are tollsome and danger- 
ous; when he resolves to fight the battle out to its 
bitter end from no other motive in the world than to 
do what is right and to speak what ia true, then that 
man is wielding a power which the world, and more 
especially the Church, can but ill mensure and can 
only feebly resist. He bas given himself away to God 
And to God's cause, and along with that has cast 
away the chief elements of his own wenkness and 
bas broken down the greatest hindrances to his Buc- 
cess, A new power has possessed him; a Divine 
impetus throbs in his veins, and an iron strength and 
stability planta every footetepin his march. 

But vast and rare as is such power, and magnificent 
as are ita achievements, it does not make any one 
wholly free from error in judgment, nor absolutely 
perfect. It has been more than once coupled with 
great ignorance and even with superstition. and often 
with the faults common to fanaticism; from some of 
these Jesus himself was not free, and therefore our 
admiration for hia true nobility is very properly 
chastened by a due recognition of hia failings, ao that 
our homage may not degenerate into idolatry. But 
when all has been said on both sides, we are forced 
toadmit that the world bas been advanced wherever 
the spirit of Jesus, as it were, re-appeared. Wherever 
* true surrender to the Father's will—i. e, a firm 
and unflinching devotion to a righteous cause, has 
brought one of our fellow-men into mortal conflict 
with the powers of fslaehood and corruption around 
him, bis life has heen a burning and shining light on 
the gloom of humanity and his death bas ahed its 
lustre from generation to generation, 


“Beloved, let our light ae shine before men that 


they, seeing our gond works, may glorify our Father 
who ia in leaven,” 


A clergyman wished to know whether the chi!d- 
ten of bis parishioners understond their Bible. He 
asked a lad whom he found one day reading ihe Old 
Testament, who was the wickedest man. Moses, to 
be sure,” said the boy. "Moses!" exclaimed the per- 
son, “how can that be*" "Why," said the lad, “Le 
broke all the commandments ai once." 


THE INDEX 


TEE IMPEACHMENT OF CHHISTIARITY. 


— 


[From the American crit * of Cincinnati, April 2, 


uch is the ominous title of a tract published by 
*. Index Assncintion, Toledo, Ohio, and written by 
the notorious infidel, Francis E. Abbot, editor of Ti 
Inpex. This is tract No. 10 from a list of 100, now 
circulated all over the land for the enlightenment of 
the masses, and as prepamtory of the dothronement 
of Chriat, if we are to jndge correctly of the purport 
of this audacious nod blasphemous tract, The author 
has large job au hand. Unless he procures help, I 
can hardly believe that he ever will finish the task 
gratuitously assumed. He propesea to himee!f to 
take a Lilt against the bosses of Jehovah's buckler. 
He has pronounced the death-knell of Christianity— 
to day, he says, it “in dying a lingering death," It 
can not be thet Mr. Abbot ima 
False Prophet of John the Revelator—Antichrist— 
the apostle of prophecy who is destined to inaugurate 
that inauspicious period when the red horses of car- 
nage shall plunge through blood aa high as the bri- 
dle bits, Now just listen one moment, and be as- 
tonislied, oh, ye heavens, as the get Red Dragon 
thus utters hia voice: "I IMPEACH CHRISTIANITY BE- 
FORE THE BAR OF CIVILIZED MANKIND.” . . . . 
“And I summon it to appear before the high tribunal 
of humanity to show good cause why it should not 
stand condemned and sentenced by the judge. Now, 
Tam somewhat curious to know whether Christianity 
will appear at the summons of humanity. Mr. Ab- 
bot commande wr pr to come and answer to 
his solemn charge. I think I aee it coming, coming. 
I presume he intends to cut its throat when it does 
come. The prosecutor, or rather inquisitorial gene 
ral, has published his "High Commission,“ but he 
hna not yet informed the public where he intends to 
erect hia "Star Chamber," Possibly Toledo Is to be 
the honored place. One thing in the programme ig 
fixed, which is, that “Humanity” is to wear the re- 
mine in the judicial proceedings. 
The first count In his indictment [s this: “J im- 
h Christianity in the name of human inteligence, 
cause it ia the great organized Superstition of the 
Western World, perpetuating in modern times the 
false beliefs, the degrading fears, and the benumbing 
influences of the Dark Ages,” Now, if by these asser- 
tions the writer means priestcraft, hierarchical des- 
potisms, and the asceticism of monasteries, I give ss- 
Bent to his indictment; but if he refers to that divine 
system of things of which Christ is the author, then 
most heartily do I dissent from his falae conclusions, 
The gentleman is guilty of the charge of confound- 
Ing the base perversions of prieats and the traditions 
ofa hireling clergy with the pure and spotless re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. He is well versed in the phe- 
nomena of a perverted Christianity sud with the con- 
tradictions of clashing sects, who, I am exceedingl 
sorry to admit, in thelr ungodly rivalries spend ach 
more time in their aspirations for ecclesiastical su- 
premacy than in their endeavors to unite conflicting 
tles and subserve the common interests of human- 
ty. In thia view of the case Mr, Abbot has my sym- 
pr. amall as it is. But I seriously doubt whether 
e ever studied the divine system with a view of as- 
certaining ita essential truths and of establishing its 
stupendous and glorious facts, It is alleged, on good 
authority, that Tom Paine wrote his Age of Reason, 
In Paris, withont having in his possession a copy of 
the Bible, the disorganized atate of society in France 
at that time rendering it Impossible, so it Is said, for 
him to procore a copy. Neither Voltaire, Tom 
Paine, nor Hume, understood the Christianity of the 
New Testament. And Iam of tbe opinion that Mr, 
Abbot does not, He is too well acquainted with ita 
perversions. 
Mr. Abbot asserta that N “Ya the great 
enemy of science." We deny that the Bible is op- 


posed to science. Tt ls opposed to false science and 


false philosophy, but recoguizes everything that is 
pure and beautiful in nature, and everything thnt ia 
morally eublime in man. He asserts that Christian- 
ity “withdraws attention from the natural affairs of 
this life," and “concentrates all ils earnest thoughts 
on a future life." Ascetiam does this, but the teach- 
ing of Christ and his Apostles inslsts on the cultiva- 
tion of our talents here; enforces the doctrine that he 
who does not labor and earn his bread by the sweat 
of bis face shall not ent; that Christiana must be 
“diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord ;" that (hey are to “use thla world as not abus- 
ing it;“ that each one shall "attend. to hls business 
and not go about as a busy-body ;” that each one 
shall “abide in the occupation into which he has 
been called ;" having “promise of the life that now is, 
and that which is to come.“ These Bible statements 
fiatly contradict the unfounded assertions of the 
great impeacher, which fact conclusively proves that 
he is ignorant of the contenis of the Bible; and if 
not ignorant, then he wilfully bears false witness, 
2. “Timpeach Christianity in the name of human 
virtue, becnnse it appeals to hope and fear as the su- 
preme motives of human conduct, holds out promises 
of an eternal heaven ag the reward of obedience to its 
commands, utters threats of an eternal hell as the 
punishment of disobedience to them, makea its ap. 
peals to human eelfishness as the proper spring of 
human action,” ete., and that consequently it „des- 
trys the disinterestednesa of all high morality.” All 
of which is simply a caricature of the Bible, nnd in 
Positive contradiction to the teaching and example of 
Christ. Why does not the great impencher givo bia 
proofs as he poes along? Not one word does he give. 
Ta this what he calla honorable? Is this a specimen of 
bis human virtue!“ Who ever taught a higher, a 
nobler, a grander morality than the Authorof Christ- 


ines himself the | 


janity? Did he not oppose and expose all wrongs, all 
oppression, all by a and sll manner of ungodli- 
ness, and did he not incubate continually purity 
chastity, sobriety, truth, justice, mercy, love wnfeign. 
ed? Did not Chrlat, and does not Christianity now. 
make its appeals to the highest intelligence of which 
man is capable, and hold out a motive power for the 
development of noble manhood which in its nature 
and purpose transcends all the dreams of humanita- 
riana? It is only when wicked men totally disregard 
the long suffering of infinite love and compassio; 
and refuse to practise virtue, and trample troth un- 
der their feet, and acorn the message of aalvation, that 
an offended God reveals to them à hell of tormenta. 
The wines of the moral government of God are, 
the protection of the innocent from the ravages of the 
wicked, and the punishment of the wicked in vindi- 
cation of his eternal principles of justice. No human 
government conld atand ove day that dared to elimi- 
nate these elements of civil government. 

“Because tt teaches that the virtue of tha ‘Savior’ can 
do a substitute for the virtue of the saved—that the ‘sin- 
ner can be made pure by the righteousnesa of an- 
other." Christlanity teaches no such thing. It 
teaches that we are saved through Christ hy maans 
the gospel ; that sinners come into Christ by obedl- 
ence of the truth; that sinners must reform their 
lives; that they must "work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling; that they must "gave them- 
selves” by the practice of Christian virtue and the 
cultivation of all their talents, 

“Because it teaches that the natural penalties of 
wrong doing can be escaped by ‘faith in Christ"'* 
This isa very partial statement—it is but a segment 
in the circle of the plan of salvation. Not only must 
we have faith in Christ ss our prophet, priest and 
king, but “without holiness no man ahall see (enjoy) 
God.” Christ asid thera is no peace witheut purity. 
“Blessed are the pure ín heart." 

“ Because it enjoins self-abhorrenes as tha firit condi- 
tion of the salontion it offers, — makes the denial of al? 
‘worth or wortbiness' in mankind the first atep in the 
Christian life, and teaches that Christ will ssve those 
alone who have lost all faith in themselves" This is 
another gross and malicious perversion of the truth. 
I challenge the great self constituted impeacher to 
find such a doctrine in the Bible. The doctrine of 
Christ is the only doctrine that ever touched the deep 
deptha of the soul of man, and raised him ta the dig- 
niyy of aoble manhood. He asks the world tn come 
to bim as the infallible teacher. The "self-abhor- 
rence” he taucht, was to abandon sin, murder, mb- 
bery, deceit, hypocrisy, sinful lusts, and the p nclice 
of every vice. Instead of leading men to "lose all 
faith in themselves""—except In the fact of procuring 
the means of salvation for themselves—the doctrine 
of Christ, above all other doctrines, inspires man with 
self-reliance, self. assertion, and a holy, lofty ambition 
which find no parallel in all the annals of time, All 
the deeds of earth that bave ever male themselves 
worthy of record have been achieved by men of faith 
—by men who received their Inspiration from the 
Word of God—by men who seized God's revelations 
of truth ag their only bope, because on the low plane 
of uninspired manhood there was found nothing but 
the blank of moral desolation, 

This “Impeachment of over op is op a par 
with the Pope's infallibility. But I am not yet 
through with this twin brother of the Pope. He 
needs a little more Jolting and sifting. Lam not yet 
half way through this fulminating bull of excommu- 
nication. R. 
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AR. ABBOT IMPEACHES CHRISTIANITY. 


BY PROF. D. H, WHEELER. 


[From the Milwaukee Index, January $5, 187&.] 

The accused ís certainly great; Mr. Abbot admits 
it. Only great lawyers plead great cases; Mr. Ab- 
bot is therefore a great man—at least he must think 
80. Whatan Alpa ofa fellow he must be who can 
say; “I impeach Christianity before the bar of civil- 
lued mankind |" You never heard of him? Not 
of Francis E. Abbot, editor of one of the other Io- 
dexes and chief of the apostles of Humanitarian Re- 
ligion nd Radical Religion and the Religion of the 

‘ature 

Then I cannot undertake to tell you how a 
msn Mr. Abbot knows himself to be; only Francis 
E. Abbot can do that, You can gueas that he must 
have a perfectly immense self-consciousness when you 
know that he so solemnly impeaches Christianity. 
Seriously, what a se)f-conceited owl a man must be to: 
undertake such an impeachment and to put it into 
euch a form! An ounce or two of sense and s little 
real culture would keep a man from such a combina 
tion of atupidity and bad taste, 5 

Four, yes five, are the victims of Christianity. 
They are Human Intelligence, Human Virtue, 
Human Heart and Humanitarian Religion, All these 
our Religion has wronged. 

Ridiculous as the cbarge ia, there are fools to ap- 
plaud the sssallant, and even Abbot may lead men 
who are ignorant astray. Therefore briefly of bis 


essay. 

ist. His definition of Chriatianity is inadequate. Tt 
is "the great system of faith and practice which is 
organized in the Christian Church." This excludes, 
I suspect, al that we regard as essential to Christi- 
anity. That is to say, a Mim of faith and practice 
ordained in heaven, revealed on earth, and imperfect- 
ly represented in organized churchea; and a life dl- 
vine in the human soul, sustained by a worship whose 
place Ia the mind and heart of pas | believer, whose 
altar-fire is the Holy Ghost, whose light is the Bible, 
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whose sublime object is likeness to a holy God! 

Please don't impeach that, Mr. Abbot. As for our 
humun organizations to help ourselves and our fel- 
lows to personal experience of the blessings of Christ- 
ianity, ra may hammer sway at them while there 
is breath in your little body, Y only you will now 
and then give us a bint toward better organizations, 
The ideal church, the Lord's bride, is in the consel- 
ousness of every believer, something other and oh! 
bow far above that temporal form which “the 
Church" assumes ree! sinful men. 

2nd. After such a radical failure to identify the ac- 
cused, it is a piece of pure good nature to go on with 
the trial. But Mr. Abbot, poor man, has done his 
best; he only knows Christianity in its visible 
forma. » 

Human Intelligence, it seems, is à victim to Ohristi- 
anity. "It is the great organized Superstition of the 
Western world," The argument is "Dark Ages,” 
"Enemy of Science," "Foe of Progress," "concentrates 
attention on heaven and so obstructa enterprise.“ 
Anybody can say all the first parts, I believe I have 
beard them before. II Christianity caused the "Dark 
Ages,” why did not the light ages kill it and what 
cause) the light ages? A very little historical study 
will show Mr. Abbot that Christianity—even Ais type 
of it—has thrived as never before iu the last century. 
As for the enmity to sclence, will Mr. Abbot tell us 
„bo founded and who maintain our colleges and 
s here the science of our time got its culture and its 
ruins, if not in the ahadow of Christian altars? Mr. 
Abbot may not be blameworfhy for not knowing 
hings; but he ie for pretending to know them. 

3rd, Human virtue is also a victim, “It appeals to 
ope and fear as the supreme motives of human con- 

net" Not quite so rash, fellow tmveller. Did you 
ver read: "That ye may be like your Father which 
in heaven?” If "hope" embraces that, and the 
ke of it, perhaps it will serve as well—as Mr. Ab- 

t's Alpine motives, 

"Tt teaches that nataral penalties can be ese by 

‘ith in Christ, " that the law of "cause and effect 

ves not hold ia the moral world," Once more sug- 

st the New Testament. "Whatgoever a man sow- 

h, that shall he also reap." Christianity does in- 

ed (blessed be the God and Father of onr Lord 

sus Christ!) teach us how to 1 of our- 
ves (the flesh) into a better self (the Spirit) 

‘ough the dear faith that Divine Love became in- 

‘nate for our salvation, And if Mr, A. ever gets 

se the big head enough to see himself a poor sin- 

in of help to “escape the penalties,” he 

4 NF "| thank God, through Jesus Christ 

* Lord.” 

th. The Human Heart is also a victim, Human 

clioas, it seems, are subordinated to “an onnatur- 

love of Christ as the Savior of souls.” Please 

I, “and as the Lord from heaven," Keally itis too 

. What right bas the Lord and Savior of souls 
» loved’ How perfectly plain it is that Christ- 
t never love their parents or their children or their 
thbors! The first thing a man does when he be- 
ies n Christian is to beat his wife, murder his 
tren, or cheat his nearest neighbor ont of s 
stead, Mr. A. bas not read the golden text, 
ou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," nor this, 
„bande, love your wives,” nor much more to the 
* purpose, Nor has he studied home life, 
i. Human Freedom is also a Victim. Wherever 
lstlanity lives, Freedom dies.“ You see Mr. A. 
ve the t in which simpletons hold stron 
ments, sensible man of less genius woul 
hat point is a good des] “mixed ;" and, inasmach 
wedora has a trick of dying under every form of 
on, of course something else must do the kill- 
I suppose that Freedom died several timos be- 
Mhristianity was born in Bethlehem, and on the 
* it seems to thrive now in Christian countries, 
st in some of them, und not ta trivs in any non- 
tian country. 
Humanitarian Religion is a victim. Poor 
I am sorry for her. I don't just know the 
woman, but she is some friend of Mr. Abbot. 
m and Humanitarian are terms with which Mr. 
ys fist and looge. For example, Christianity ls 
1only "human ;" but some other "human" Is its 
and this human is "humanitarian." The gist 
suppose, that Mr. A., being human, dislikes 
swa and likes of some other men who also are 
v. He may call his girl by any name; but if 
human and his is human, we confess to a sort 
wration, Mr. A. on.one side and some well- 
| people on the other—eay St Paul, Wesley 
\wards,—I don't just soe Mr. Abbot's chances 
? gol as he thinks them to be. 
really & cause for profound grief that the age 
a such ironclad ignorance, or brutal blas- 
as this man betrays. And for my part, Mr. 
ls a better illustration of the depravity of un- 
nt: men than even Jim Fisk; to blaspheme 
hings consecrated by the tenderest emotions 
wns of human souls, one must he bad to the 
his humanity, I respect un intelligent and 
septic. Mr, Abbot is only a puzzler who 
iwo or three rhetorical tricks, a man without 
ot the feelings or the decencies of cultro. 
ros, Int. 


— — eee — 


arman Macleod was on a Highland loch 
storm came on which threatened serious còns 
es. De. Macleod, himself a large, powerful 
w necornpanied by a clerical friend of dimin- 
e and small appearance, who began to speak 
to the bontmen of their danger, and pro- 
^t all present should join in prayer. “Na, 
| the chief boatman; “let the little ane gung 
bat firat the big ane maon tak an oar." 


A NEW FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT. 


[The subjoined article from an Oskaloosa (Towa) 
paper lias been received fmm Mra. W. E. Shepherd, 
of that town, and we reproduce itin the hope that the 
earnestness and activity it describes may provoke to 
similar enterprises in other localities. We eongratu- 
late our friends in Osknloosa on their movement, and 
hope it will be as well sustained as it has been bravé- 
ly begun.—Ep.] 

“Organized Tniquity” is the name that some par- 
son has given to a soclety recently organized ia Os- 
kaloosa. The facts are as follows: Many persona 
who claim to bo “liberal,” aad many who are said to 
be “superstitions,” and mang who are known to be 
“sceptical,” have long felt the need of a ereedless s- 
ciety, in which there is an asylum for all, Accord- 
ingly, informal meetings were held and a liberal in- 
Verchange of views soon led to the organization of 
Tue Finsr INDEPENDENT Society oF OSKALOOSA, 
the object of which is DueAmTIAL INVESTIGATION of 
all subjects, whether religious, political, moral or sci- 
entific, with a view to arriving at the truth in all 
things if possible, and disenthralling the minds of 
mou, women and children from superstition and er- 
ror. The officers of the Society consist of one Um- 

ire or President, one recording und oue correspond- 
Scribe, and one Treasurer, whose duties are the 
same as those common to the same in all parliumen- 
lary bodies, A few persons who were enthusiastic 
in the cause shouldered the responsibility to rent a 
room and furnish it with a stove, chairs, &c. The 
first regular meeting was held in Independent Hall 
(third door, west end of Crookliam's Block) At 214 
o'clock r. M., on Sunday, March 24, on which occa- 
sion Mrs. Adelaide Comstock delivered a lecture. On 
account of the limited notice and the inclemency of 
the weather, on the appointed day, there were but 
twenty-two persous present. Interesting remarks 
were made by numerous persons in attendance, and 
more than sufficient money to pay the Hall rent for 
one year was raised in a few moments; besides which 
many other sssumnces were given that other and 
abundant aid will be forthcoming. The appointed 
hour for regular meetings is 214 o'clock P. u. on each 
Sunday. Mrs. W. E. Shepherd read a lecture [The 
Dove's Departure”) at the next m (last Bun- 
day at 1 and a general interchange of re- 
ligious views was indulged in. Jews, tiles, 
Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Mormons, 
Catholics, Protestants, Infidels, Atheists, Neeptics, 
Rationalists and “the heathen Chinee," are considered 
members in good standing, so long as they behave 
themselves as upright creatures. Iu short, there is 
no proscription for opinion's sake; and the idea that 
citizens alionld be injured in their business aud soctal 
standing in society because of the belief or non-belief 
of this or that doctrine, of the free expression of hon- 
est convictions from a rational standpoint, is totally 
condemned. d 


Cmoaso’s SNG Mayor Mason has issued u proc- 
lamation recommending that all the inhabitants of 
this city observe the present day as a day of humilia- 
tion and prayer. Among other very proper reasons 
for this course, his Honor suggests that we should 
humiliate ourselves “ for those past offences against 
Almighty God to which these severe ufflictious were 
doubtless Intended to lead our mind.” 

The past offences, in our judgment, consisted of 
pine shingles and other combustible material in the 
quarter where the fire first got its foothold, not to 
mention the wooden roof over the pumping works, 
But if any moral transgression is chargeable with the 
burning — of the city, we submit that it is the 
city ordinance altering the fire limits, four or five 
years ago, 30 as to enable certain owners and por- 
chasers of old wooden buildings in the central portion 
of the city to move them down toward Polk street 
bridge, for the accommodation of harlots.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


— — ä — 


A saddler in Detroit bhas a monkey who usually sitë 
in the shop on the counter. A 4 p came in 
oue day while the proprictor was in the back room, 
and seeing a saddle that suited him, asked the price, 
Monkey sald nothing. Customer said “I'll give twenty 
dollars tor it.“ laying down the money, which monkey 
shoved into the drawer, The man then took the 
saddle, but monkey mounted him, tore his bair, 
scratched bis face, and made the frightened rustic 
scream for dear life. Proprietor rushed im, and 
wanted to know what the fusa was. Kuss said 
the customer, “fuss? I bought a saddle of your sou, 
sitting there, and when T went to take it, he would 
not let me have it." The saddler apologized for the 
monkey, but denied the relationship. 


— 


An honest Highlander, a genuine lover of sneeshin, 
at the door of a hotel observed a magnificent man in 
full tartans, and noticed with much admimtlon the 
wide dimensions of his nostrils in a fine uptaroed 
nose, He accosted him, and, as bis most compli- 
montary act, offered bim his mull fora pinch. The 
stranger drew up, and rather liaughtily said: "I never 
take snuff.’ “Oh,” mid the other, ‘that's a pesty, 
for there's grand accommodation !" 

—— — 

A negro who was suspected of surreptitiously med- 
dling with his neighbors fruit, being caught in a 
garden by moonlight, nouphrssed his detectors by 
raising his eyes, arg his hands, and plouxly mx» 
claiming, "Good Lord! dis vere darkey cant pono 
wheros to pruy any more widout being sture 


m—————— 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, | 


——"I don't renew my subscription for Taw Ix- 
DRX because [ like it, bat partly because I like you, 
and eu because I get more help for my sermons 
from Tre Inpex than any other weekly paper. You 
will of course let me say why I don't like Tug Ixonx. 
Ist. I think it better to reform and liberalize Cbrist- 
ianity, than to put a new religion in its place. I see 
no harm or inconsistency in retaining the name im 
the sense that Parker did, and that those members 
of the Free Religions Association do who are énroll- 
ed as Unitarian clergymen. To me Christianity is 
the religion which Jesus founded and other teach- 
ers, especially Theodore Parker, have organized 
and developed iu many forms; of which I think 
Parker's thus far the best, at least good enongh to 
work for still. 2nd, If, however, you are right in 
8 n new religion, I think you would servo 
ts cause better, If you would give much more of 
your strength und space to inculcating and expound- 
ng it, and much less to attacking Christianity. De- 
pend upon it, there are people —— all ready to 
abandon every existing form of Christianity, as soon 
as they can be satisfied that they can have any bet- 
ter form of faith, bat yet resolved to cling to any 
form of faith, even what they know to be à poor one, 
rather that not have any nt all, I would give u great 
deal to have you keep in mind Comte's great maxim 
— On ne detruit que ce qu’ on rem We can not 
destroy anything except by building something bet- 
ter in its place. I know you have a better faith to 
teach than the common one, 1 wish you took more 
pains to teach your own faith, and less to criticize 
your neighbor's, I see many things in your pa 
which seem to me so quarreleome and vindictive, 
as to be utterly unworthy of you. I mean such 
things as allowing a contributor to say unrebuked 
that the leading Unitarians were fools or knaves, 
or as talking editorially of*Jesna being snubbed and 
hustled about“ by Towne. 1 would not let any one 
speak thus of you; if | could hinder it, Your tak- 
ing so much notice of Towne's article and so little 
of the accompanying one by Mies Cobbe on Prayer 
pained me very much, for it proved that yeu were 
more anxious to pull down than to build up, to hurt 
ee oars than to help your friends, Thero 
s such deep need of a paper which will teach spirit- 
ual faith and untraditional morality that T am sorry 
to mate Tun Lypex fall so far short of this great 
work.“ 


—— May be you think Tam somewhat fickle, or- 
dering you to stop the paper, and then writing for 
itso quickly again. But I can't do without it, and 
my Methodist mother says she wants it too, Hope 
you will receive enough subscription to your stock 
to make the paper a permanent thing." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer InpzruxpewT Socrgry.—The regular meetings of this 
Society are held in the Opkox, la the new Exemnkss Eram 
on St, Clair Eier op site the WuurbER Oparta Housa, on 
Sunday wornlozs. aC 10% o'clock, The pubiic are cordially 
invited to attend. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


Cask Receipts for the Week ending April 18/h.—G. W. Wol- 
ty, 80 cia. ; S. Tong, $^: €. I. Roberta, $5; F. E. Haker, $2.75; 
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Blakeney, $2 Geo, A. Newman, $8; T. M. Lamb, 88.15; H 
Crosby, 10 ole J. A. Treat, ots. Henry — 
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Poetry, 


THE HINDU SCEPTIO, 


"I think till I we with thinking,” 
gaia she wad-eyed Hinda king; 


Tilusion In every thing. 


“Now knowost thou aught of God, 

Of hls favor or his wrath? 

Can the little flah tell what tho eagle thinks, 
Or map vut the eagie'a path? 


“Can the finite the infinite search? 
Did the blínd discover the stara? 

Is the (tought thet T think a !hongbt, 
Or a throb of the brain in ita bars 


"For anght my oyo can discover, 

Your Gul 1a What yon ibink good— 
Yourself Mashed back from the glass 
When tho iight pours on It In flood. 


"You preach to me to bo just; 
And thie ie his realm, you any; 
And tha are dying of hunger, 
And the bad gorge every day. 


AUM Ty A that be loveth mercy, 

nd the ne Is no et 0: 
That he hateth the bende Sof blood. 
And he slayoth us every one. 


“You say that my soul shall live, 
That tho spirit cau never dle 

It he were content when I was not, 
Why not when [ bave passed by? 


“You say I must have a moaning— 

Bo mast dirt, and its meaning In flowers; 
What If our sonla are hat nartore 

For livea that are greater than ours? 


"When the Ash awime out of tho water, 

When the bird roars ont of the blue, 

Man's thought may transcend man's knowledge, 
And your be no reflex of you." 


From the London Spectator. 
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APRIL 20. 1872. 


THE INDEX ASNOCIATION, 
QCarrrAL, $100,000. 


| 


Snauzs EAcn, $100. 


stock of the Association should be taken, aud eabscriptions 
are respectfully solicited from ai! friends of Free Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
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On our first page Is published this week the third 
of the seven manuscript sermons contributed to Tak 
Inpex by the Rev. Charles Voysey, of London, on 
the general question—" What think ye of Christ?" 
The first sermon of this series was printed in our is- 
sue of January 27; the second in that of February 3; 
and (owlng Lo an accidental disarrangement of the 
manuscripta) tbe. fifth in that of March 93. The 
fourtb, sixth, and seventh will be published hereafter. 


THE INDEX. 


ARGUMENT AND DENUNCIATION. 


Usually it ie held to be the sign either of a bad 
cause or a feeble mind to have recourse in a discus- 
sion to personal denunciation inatead of courteous 
argument. But this, it seems, is a mistake. It Dow 
turns out that denunciution is the only expedient, 
safo, or high-minded course to adopt. 

In another column a moral lecture is administered 
to tho editor of Tae INogx by Mr. J. M. McKim, of 
the New York V/ ion, for criticising Mrs. Wood- 
hull's social theories without impugning her pêr- 
Bonal character, The lecture ia well written. Its 
language is well chosen; its style is unexceptionable ; 
its forms of expression are meant to be respectful. 
But, when closely examined, the moral position it as- 
anmes ia ns indefensible as that of Mrs. Woodhull 
herself. We propose to give a little attention to this 
extraordinary production, 

“With apologists for lewd freedom,” says Mr. Mc- 
Kim, “I have no controversy; my concern js with 
those who apologize for the apologists," And he 
then proceeds to deal with us as belonging to the 
class of persons thus designated, He reprimands us 
in the tone of a superior for admitting sincerity and 
conscientiousness in one whose theory we explicitly 
disowned, and presumes to characterize this udmis- 
sion as an "apology" for "apologista for lewd free- 
dom.“ 

We credit Mr. McKim with entire uncousclousness 
of the deep disrespect which his words express. We 
make allowance for him precisely as we made al- 
lowance for Mra. Woodhu]l. But we shall not allow 
him unreproved to assume to address us as from a su- 
perior moral plane. Towards misguided enthusiasm 
for liberty, no matter how offensive the shape it 
wears, we will exercise forbearance to any extent; 
but towards self-righteousnessand pharisaism we have 
none to exercise, Let self appointed censors once 
for all understand that, when they speak upon the 
free platform of Tux INDEX and presume to address 
those they find there in any other tone than that of 
recognized equality, they will be at once called to or- 
der as violators of decorum and the common court- 
esies of debate. 

This premised, we proceed to the consideration of 
the aubject before ua. 

The burden of the complaint made against Tux 
INDEX is that it published Mrs. Woodhull's letter 
without an "adequate corrective," and thereby "gave 
scope to its doctrine and away to its evil Influences." 
Mr. McKim considers that our reply left her theory 
"unrefuted." He is, of course, at perfect liberty to 
entertain this opinion; and if he imagines he can re- 
fute the refutation, we will give him any reasonable 
amount of space in our columns for that purpose, 
Meanwhile, when we Inquire for the particular inad- 
equacy which has given rise to thia opinion, we find 
it in the alleged fact that we “bore testimony to the 
personal purity and conscientiousneas" of Mrs, Wood- 
hull, though "knowing nothing of her personally," 
and thereby "added to the power for evil of the plea 
by Increasing the prestige of the pleader." Lastly, 
the “adequate corrective" would have been supplied, 
if we had refrained from the absurd attempt to 
“separate the doctrine from ita advocate,” und had 
given vent to the holy wrath against Mrs. Woodhull's 
personal character which ought to have filled the ed · 
{torial mind. This is (he complaint. Is it Just? 

L Mr. McKim twists our disclaimer of “personal 
knowledge" of Mrs, Woodhull into a confession of 
complete ignorance concerning her, and insinuates 
that, having no better hasis than pure hypothesis for 
what we said of her, our tribute to her character was 
the result of a desire to "apologize for the apologists 
of lewd freedom," 

This is reprehensible. We know nothing person- 
ally of Mrs, Woodhull, having never met or even seen 
her; but we know some persona who have met her, 
allof whom have expressed a respectful opinion of 
her private character. This is enough to warrant all 
that we said; and Mr. McKim plays the part of a 
mere special pleader in evading this self-evident ex- 
planation of our words. It may suit his sense of jna- 
tice to judge of the character of other people purely 
a priori; but It does not -suit ours, We judge by di- 
rect evidence, or not at all. 

?. We bore no "testimony" whatever to Mrs. 
Woodhull' character, having none to bear; we 
merely expressed our opinion for what it was worth. 
But, having also no testimony to bear against it, we 
refrained from the gross injustice of which Mr. Mc- 
Kim would have bad us guilty, namely, the inference 


of personal character from theoretical opinion. This 
is the old vica of Christianity which has cursed the 
world till it groans aloud under the curse, We will 
have none of it, 

8. But we have “increased the power for evil of the 
plea by increasing the prestige of the pleader" It ig 
none of our business what "power" or "prestige" we 
increase by telling the truth. He who fancies that 
the world's virtue depends on the suppression or 
misstatement of his honest thought ia ripe for almost 
any crime in the name of morality. We meant tobe 
simply just to Mrs. Woodhull; and if doing justice 
brings the social fabric down in ruins, let the crazy 
old concern tumble as soon aa it pleases, It is time 
for a better. 

4, Stripping off all circumlocution and ambiguity, 
Mr. McKim's position is essentially this: 

Tt is right to publish such a letter as Mra. Wood- 
bull's, if accompanied by an "adequate corrective,” 

It being “a very difficult task” to "separate a doo 
trine from its advocate," logical argument Ís not an 
"adequate corrective," however forcible it may be, 
becauxe that is "a game at which two can play." 

Therefore the "sdequate corrective" of a mischioy- 
ous “doctrine” must be denunciation of its "advo- 
cute, —in a word, personal abuse. 

If there is any pith or point to Mr. McKim's arti- 
cle, it is that, and nothing else. He does not ask 
whether the favorable opinion we expressed of Mra. 
Woodhull’s private character ia in fact true or fale; 
in either case he complains of our expressing it, One 
would naturally think that the truth or falsehood 
of the opinion to be the previous question: not so 
Mr. McKim, who has nothing to say on that point, 

The doctrine and the advocate are practically one, 
he argues; the doctrine is bad; therefore—he does 
not say plainly that the advocate is bad too, but— 
the doctrine ta unrafuted if the advocates caracter ir 
praised. He gives premises, and only insinuates the 
pharisaic conclusion. He does not say explicitly— 
“Denounce her!" but that is what his reasoning di- 
rectly leads to. If "holding her to logic" Is s failure, 
what is left but denunciation? Mr. McKim depre- 
cates the former as useless; and guarded as is bis 
language, it is utterly meaningless if he does not 
recommend the latter, 

We ohject to this style of argument altogether, as 
at once tortuous, pusillanimous and weak, Mrs. 
Woodhull is voluntarily before the public; and If 
Mr. McKim knows her to be a bad woman, he ls 
bound by his own principles to come forwurd in 
manly fashion, and, for the sake of the social moral- 
ity for which he professes euch concern, unflinch- 
ingly give his testimony. His own argament forbide 
such shooting round a corner as that in which he in- 
dulges. If hethinks the bad doctrine and the bed 
advocate ought to be attacked togetber, why does he 
not attack them together? He is frank enough 
about the one; why does he atultify himself by not 
being equally frank about the other? If we cannot 
hold Mrs. Woodhull “strictly to logic," we can at 
least hold Mr, McKim toit. He blames us for not 
doing what he leaves undone himself. When he 
obeys own prescription, it will be time enough to re 
buke us for disobeying it. The simple difference bo- 
tween us is this: we think Mrs. Woodhull person- 
ally à respectable woman, and have dared to say #0— 
he thinks her not a respectable woman, and has not 
dared to say so. 

Bo far as the frec-love theory itself ia concerned, the 
question of Mrs. Woodhull's character is of no more 
relevancy than the old scholastic problem—"How 
many thousands of angels can dance on the point of 
a cambric needle?" Mr. McKim might overwhelm 
her with proofs of heriniquity, but her theory would 
be untouched. He might refute her, but her theory 
would still remain to be refuted. This theory has got 
to be tested by thought alone; und all the odium in 
the world poured on one poor creature’s head would 
not move the scales of reason a hair's-bresdth. On the 
contrary, the more bitter and wrathful is the con- 
demnation hurled at her, the more will multitudes 
flock to her side in sympathy and pity; and the more 
will “respectable supporters" be found to protest 
against the bigotry which seeks to crucify a woman 
in order to cover up ita own poverty of intellect. 
One never denounces an opponent whom he can 
outargue. The world knows that well enough; and 
it always takes abuse as coufession of defeat. None 
bat the feeble-minded ever seeka to overthrow a 
theory by impnting evil character to the theorizer. 
As partly appears on a previous page, we have expe- 


rienced too much of Mr. McKim's policy from our 
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own opponents to hold il in high esteem. If we are 
ustified in denouncing Mrs. Woodhull for promul- 
gating & theory we detest, the Christiana who de- 
nounce us for promulgating theory they detest are 
equally justifiable. No—ber character has nothing 
to do with the truth er falsehood of her theory. 
Both character and theory must be judged on their 
respective merits or demerits alone, 
“Why did you, then, go out of your way to speak 
of her character at all?” 
Because we do most cordially hate and despise the 
spirit which condemns Mrs. Woodbull, simply be- 
eause ber theory deserves to be condemned. We 
will goa long distance out of our way, at any time, 
to reclify a wrong if wecan; and we know no wrong 
greater than that which condemns man or women 
for mere opinion's sake. If one la denounced for 
what he has dona, we have nothing to say except— 
prove the fact! But if one is denounced simply for 
what he thinks or says, then it is time to assert the 
right of free thought and free speech, and aternly to 
smite the denouncing mouth. Denounce the thought 
or the word as much as you please; but if you de- 
3ounce tho thinker because of his honest thought or 
ihe speaker because of his honest word, you are a 
yrant to the extent of your power—all the worse if 
rou quote morality and religion to justify your ty- 
anny. When we see any one persecuted or slan- 
lered simply because of his thought or speech, and 
ve have occasion to refer to him in any way, we 
vunt it a digression well worth making to say what 
zonest thing we can in his praise. That was why 
ve spoke irrelevantly, but not “gratuitously,” of Mrs. 
Voodhull'a character: we willingly went out of our 
vay that wo might separate ourself from the clamor 
mere prejudice, and take our stand with the few 
ho listen with renson'a ear alone to what reason 
as to utter. Of Mre. Woodhull we cannot speak 
om personal knowledge; but no matter how dis- 
ateful or unsavory the associations, we stand with 
iy and every one who pleads for the right to be 
‘ard, and the right of his utterances to be judged 
their intrinsic merits. To “separate the doc- 
ne from the advocate” is the only way to be Just 
either; and he who cannot or will not practise it 
anot or will not be just. As a matter of policy 
rely, Mr. McKim'a method is sure to give the power 
3 prestige” of martyrdom to the advocate of a bad 
ctrine; the method we adopt on principle stopa all 
| clamor about “martyrdom,” and compels atten- 
a tothe main issue, Whether Mrs. Woodhull is 
?hryns or a Madonna is of no consequence in a 
cussion of her theory. Show the theory to be 
€, and you have proved it to be injurious; turn 
le from the theory to denounce the theorizer, and 
n if you succeed in overwhelming both with 
um, you have won the victory by a cruel, false 
wicked trick, which will yet return to plague 
inventor. " 
ir. McKim recommends a method of controveray 
ch is essentially inmoral; we recommend n 
hod which we believe to be the only just and 
sone. Let the public decide which is In the 
t 


MORE PETITIONS. 


ae following additional lists of nnmes to the re- 
strance against the theological amendment to 
United States Constitution have been received 
* our last issue :— 
r. Anson F, Dibble, Porter Township, Mich,, 
s one hundred and twenty-four names; Mr. C. W. 
2e, Philadelphia, Pa, seventy; Mr. B. Cobb, Jr., 
ton, Mass., forty-one ; Mr. M. H.Conaway, Archer, 
inety ; Mrs. Rachel Cosad, Junius, N. V., eighteen ; 
J. M. Barnes, Bhawaville, Va., thirty-three; 
J. F. Woodard, Spring, Pa, thirty eight; Mr. 
E. Fisher, Glen Arbor, Mich., twenty-three; 
Iarrison Wood, Holland, O., twenty-seven; Mr. 
n Hannum, Southampton, Mass., seventy-one; 
Elizabeth M. F. Denton, Wellesley, Mass., three; 
7, A. Day, Castana, Iowa, twenty-seven; Mr. 
ia Einstein, Titusville, Pa, eighty-six; Mr. 
eter, Milwaukee, Wis., eeventy-one; Mr. Elijah 
ery, Salem, O., ninety-two; Mr. Samuel Keese, 
Neck, Long Island, N. Y., one hundred and 


: Boston Zion's Herald for April 11 has the fol- 
g paragraphs, which we leave to epeak for 
elves without comment :— 


e following cal! haa been lasued for a public 


meeting to be held in Tremont Temple, Sabbath 
evening next, April 14, at 714 o'clock :— 

Vital questions now up for settlement among us 
demonstrate the importance of the efforts which are 
being made to secure the religious amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. Repeated and de- 
termined assaults have been made In many places on 
the Bible in the public schools. Renewed assaults 
will soon have to be met, Altempts are frequent and 
often successful at breaking down the safeguards of 
the Sabbath, Other Christian features of our gov- 
ernment are assailed, The Constitution is londly 
claimed by the assailants to be on their side. They 
demand that the Bible shall be temoved from the 
achools to bring them into harmony with the Con. 
stitution, This demand has awakened multitudes of 
our citizens to the necessity of explicit acknowledg- 
ment of God und the Christian religion in the Na- 
tional Constitution, that we may have an unques- 
tionable legal basis for Christian education in our 
public schools, and for every other Christian feature 
of our n&tionnl life." 

Prof. J. H. Beelye, of Amherst, and D. McAlliaer, 
General Secretary of the National Association, will 
address the meeting. 

A large number of leading citizens of all denomi- 
nations, including auch men as Messrs. Charles G. 
Nuzro, E. S. Rand, James R. Osgood, Bishop East- 
burn, Drs. Webb, Vinton, Miner, unite in the call 
for the meeting,” 


“OnRIsT iN. TRE Constrrution.—This movement 
makea progresa, notwitbstanding a Massachusetts and 
Connecticut governor, cach having once authorized 
the use of bis name In its approval, afterwards with- 
draw the valuable gift, A moog was held in thia 
city endorsing it, and Dr. Miver and Prof. Seelye sre 
to speak in behalf of it, on the 14th, in Tremont Tem- 
ple. The infidel INDEX raves against it, and tries to 
scare its half a hundred readers with declarations— 
‘Liberty is not safe under the same roof nor on the 
same continent with ignorance,’ and that this lenor- 
ance is so great in the Church that ‘religious fiberty 
exists by sufferance alone.“ S0 if the amendment is 
adopted, we shall probsbly, on this statement, get 
this spurious liberty out of tbla continent, If so, the 
sooner it comes the better. It is time America ac- 
knowledged the King of nations and the Constitution 
of nations, Christ and the Bible, in its Constitution, 
Let the scoffer of Christ, who has fancied that he 


Was going to infidellze America, learn that be thus 


all the quicker Christianizes it.“ 
— — 
& NEW DEFINITION. 


The latest version known to us of the Unitarian 
cracd—itcame to gur notice butaday ortwosince--sub- 
stitutes for the old article, "Faith in Christ," n new 
one, “Discipleship to Christ" At first glance, the 
subatitntion seems fortunate, as taking the matter in 
queation out of the theological aphere, avoiding all 
discussion of the Christ's superhuman or transcenden- 
tal nature and fixing attention on his rational and 
spiritual significance. 1t looks like a new statement; 
but alas! it is only the old one in a new guise. To 
Bit at the feet of Jesus and be his disciple is not, after 
all, even to the willing spirit, as easy us it appears to 
be. “The Church of the Disciples” isas myaterious a 
title as “the Church of the Messlah"—or"the Church 
of the Savior" To bea disciple one muat be sure 
that tho master haa a definite doctrine to teach and a 
supreme authority to teach it, and such assurance 
faith alone can give. The debate on tho precise truths 
that Jesus taught is as close and stubborn and in- 
terminuble as the debate on the rank he held in the 
universe. 


To begin with, the authenticity of the goapels must 
be assumed, the fulness and sufficiency of their rə- 
port of Jesus’ words, their interior consistency and 
their harmony with one another; then tle harmony 
must be exhiblted, the consistency established, and 
the one doctrine drawn out in strong linea—a task 
not only of immonse difficulty but of hopelesa undor- 
taking. It never could be accomplished when the 
genuineness of the New Testament writings was un- 
questioned, their inspiration taken for granted, their 
unanimity of sentiment accepted as a first principle 
of reasoning, their completeness of statement con 
ceded to be all that a scientific mind could ask. In 
these days of criticism, when every one of these 
polnta is abandoned by men who are entitled to pass 
judgment, and when the most impartant of them are 
held doubtfully even by conservative students, nono 
büt the audacious thinks of constructing a scheme of 
doctrine from the New Testament to which every 
chapter or even every book will give assent. Lib- 
eral Christiana have pretty much abandoned the at- 
tempt to reconcile the Biblo thoughts with each 
other in much a way that their sense shall be evl- 
dently sympathetic, It fa not difficult to fasten a 
meaning to &ome portion of the New Testament, 
passing other portions by, and to cal] that the gos- 
pel; It is not difficult to hold scattered fragments of 
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doctrine without taking the trouble to weld them 
into a whole; it is not difficult to generalize, to cover 
np weak points, to put awkward passages out of 
sight, to read meaning into texta; but to construct a 
consistent doctrine from the authentic portions of the 
New Testament is for intelligent criticism a task 
too arduous. 

But suppose it accompllahed—another task re- 
mains, to establish the authority of the teacher. The 
disciple must be docile, and to be docile he must be- 
lieve the teacher to be infallible; and here again 
faith hus a conspicuous part to play. Inquiry breaks 
the spell of trust. The credentials, where are they? 
Now that miraele is laid aside as proof of doctrine, 
nothing remains but the miracle of character. But u 
character so holy that its thoughts are unerring la 
already outside the sphere of simple humanity. The 
teacher whose sole credentiala of infallible authority 
are Lis virtues is superhuman, for no human virtue 
will sustain the cross questioning of thoughtful 
minds. But a world-saint is no more credible or 
conceivable than a world-savior. Tle ancient ques- 
tioning will arise concerning his nature, hia descent, 
his origin, the sourceofhisendowment, The infallible 
teacher is as inco nprehensible as the all-snfficient re- 
deemer; the perfect character is às unimaginable as 
the perfect intelligence; we are simply thrown back 
where we were before; the new definition does not 
aid us at all; it only remands us to our theological 
booka which we hoped we bad laid by. 

The truth ia that, the instant we interrogate Jesus, 
we cease to slt al his feet; the instant we ask, whither 
goest thou? we cease to follow him, The attitude 
of the disciple is impossible for him who questione 
the validity of the text book. At that moment rea- 
Bon is born, and reason sits at no feet but those of 
truth; nay, at those ahe sits not, for they never per- 
mit her to rest. 

The author of the definition we have been criticls- 
ing speaks of Theodore Parker as being a disciple 
with Channing, Channing called himself a disciple, 
having first determined what the master onght to 
teach; he erected the doctrine and then became pupil 
to lt; first chose the lord and then made himaelf 
subject. Theodore Parker was caught by no such 
ilusion; he never avowed himself a disciple, The 
spiritual debt he owed to Jesus was cordially ac- 
knowledged, but the best gift he thanked him for 
was that of moral independence, of soul freedom: 
the lesson he learned from the "inaster" was that ho 
should call no man master; should sit at no feet, but 
stand on his own; should follow no individual, but. 
the light which lighteth every man -that cometh Into 
the world. Ife would not instal his own master and 
then go through the form of sitting at his feet; ax 
little was he capable of professing himself disciple of . 
a doctrine that could not be discovered. 

0, B. F. 


— . ————— 


HOME MISSIONARY WORK. 


The admirably clear and interesting sketch of 
Buddha given by Mr. T. W. Higgluson in the course 
of Free Religious Lectures at Boston, and reported in 
Tus Inpex, is another contribution to the great 
work which is in progress, of familiarizing the mind 
of the people with forelgn modes of thought and 
faith, Mr. Higginson's rare power of popularizing 
his subject. did admirable service here. For a long 
time the atady of these Eastern religions hna been the 
employment of savana, but it had no influence upon 
popular thought. Now, however, the faithful work 
done in the darkness so long has risen to the surface, 
and ia showing green and fair and beautiful to us all. 
And the result of thla study is ready just In time lo 
meet the political and social changes which are be- 
ginning to unite us with these Eastern lands. It isa 
practical question now how to live in harmony with 
the Chinese and the Japanese; and the Mohamme- 
dan and Buddhist can claim" protection from our 
laws ns well as the Jew nnd the Christian. A basis 
of respect for each other's religious convictions is 
very Important to the preservation of good under - 
standing, and if we «an learn thìs perfection of toler- 
ance from the Buddhist, we shall do well. 

But in order to gain full benefit from the study of 
other religions, one condition is absolutely casentlal. 
We must, for the time being at least, lay aside the as- 
sumption of superiority for the faith In which we 
have been born, Carlyle says (I quote from mem- 
ory): "The only true inethod of translation is to go. 
over to the habita of thought and feeling of the 
writer you would render, not to attempt to bring him 
into yours" Mr. J. F. Clarke has done great service 
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by his book on the "Ten Great Rellgions," and per- 
haps it will be more Immediately and generally read 
because of its constant reference to, and glorification 
of, Christianity; but that avowed purpose haa taken 
the aroma out of bis presentation of the doctrines of 
which he speaks. Go from the peruaal of a Buddhist 
book (take for instance one of the latest published, 
Beal's "Catena of Buddhist Scriptures") to hia chapter 
on Buddhism, and you do not accept the latter as 
giving you the life aud spirit of tha former. Oue 
cannot believe that any sincere and enlightened Bud- 
dhiat would recognize bis view of Buddhism. 

Of course Mr. Clarke bas a right to criticise Bud- 
dhism from his own Christian stand-point, and the 
criticiam and the comparison have their value; but 
it seema to me, one must first get at the spirit and 
life by sympathy. The perception of the relation of 
Buddhism, thus studied, to Christianity viewed in 
the aame spirit, that is, regarding both aympatbeti- 
cally, accepting the best of each as the trueat, ia one 
of the moat delightful mental experiences. Human 
mature seems to round itself Into a symmetric and 
beautiful unity, às we catch the eame tones of Love 
and Penitence which have been the key notes of re- 
ligious music in the West, sounding in this Eastern 
strain. The superficial pecullarities do not so much 
impress us as the great underlying identity; and wo 
feel all that is precious and eternal in our own form 
of religion the more when we find the same phases 
of thought and feeling under theae differing manifeat- 
ations, 

This enlarged study seems at once to liberate and 
intensify the intellectual faculties, aa foreign travel 
does the affections. Every gain of new knowledge 
of humanity makes ua love and appreciate home the 
better, slnce it is no longer a confined and narrow 
spot, but one which we have found related to the 
whole world. We hope the work of popularizing 
these Interesting studies will go on. It ia not to be 
done for linguists and philosophers, but for those 
who will never read a book but In their own lan- 
guage—for the shoemaker who worka side by side 
with the Chinaman at the bench, for the Californian 
who will throw his vote in regard to the naturaliza- 
tion of the Chinese at the next election, for the school 
boy who finds a Japanese at the eame achool, for the 
missionary who is preparing to go to India to convert 
the ignorant heathen! Instead of an abstract question 
for scholars, It is a practical one for every-day life. 


E. D. c. 
BUDDHIST MORNING HYMN. 
On first awaking from my sloop, 
1 ought to pray that every breathing thing 
May wake to saving wiedom, rast 


As the wide and boundless Universe. 
— — — ——— . 


— THE HAYTRERAI ALIS GRAVE. 


A brief address, made at the funeral of Mr. Joseph 
E. Marx, in Forest Cemetery, Toledo, on the fourth 
of April, is here written down from mernory, at the 
request of his brother, Mr. Guido Marx. The report 
is of course imperfect, but contains the leading 
thoughta that were expreased at tho time. Mr, Marx 
was editor of the Toledo Zzpress, president of the 
Toledo Turnverein, and in various other ways identi- 
fed with the liberal cause in this city. 


Mr rrrenns,—We have met together this bright, 
cold April day to pay the last tribute of honor, affec- 
tion and esteem which human friendship can ever 
render. It ia little, sadly little, that friendship can do 
at such an hour; but we would not leave that little 
undone. I believe I utter the unspoken feellng of 
every one here present, when I tender to these sorrow- 
stricken relatives of the departed——to widowed 
wifo ae Hd prey palme and bereaved brother 
the most utterly sincere and heart-felt s hy. 
Their grief ie also ours. We had all „ W 
or the high virtues and noble character of him whom 
we now la; ton pebi long sleep in the peaceful 
grave; and it ja with dee n that we now pro- 
nounce the last farewell. * "T 
„In his home, no man was ever more tender, affec- 
tionate, unselfish, devoted. In all his business deal- 
ings, he waa ar rem ov upright and honorable, a 
man of incorruptible integrity. As a citizen, he waa 
3 and faithful even to a fault, neglectin, 
ia own affairs out of regard for public interests, ant 
giving without stint of his time, his energy, his mon- 
‘ey, in the service of hls fellow-men. Asa thinker, 
lbe was bold, strong, and free. His mind was wholly 
unfettered by the bondage of superstition. He dared 
to think for himself; and hia thought was as vigorous 
and clear as it was untrammelled. His influence was 
powerfully felt in the community, because hia tongua 
and pen were as free as his mind, and becken his 
moral courage and self-sacrifice prompted him on all 
„occasions to use them in the service of liberal princi- 
ples and great ideas, It is for this reason, friends, 
that we all have in his death the consciousness of a 


t public loss. He was a man who did what he 
aid ie better the condition of his race, and all who 
knew his rare worth 2 — cherish his mem- 

d example In their hearts. 

5 he Christian Church. you know, holds out s high 
reward for well-doing, rout | honors all those who do 
their duty out of hopes to win this reward in Another 
life. But our noble friend was a materialist, and 
looked for no life to follow this, What he was and 
did, he was and did out of y loyalty to the right. 
For myself, I do not share hie belief. f know noth- 
ing whnieverof the veiled future, and I believe that 
no man here knowa any more concerning it. But if 
I honor those who do well out of hopes for s future 
heaven, I hare no words to express my reverence for 
liim who, discarding all such hopes and looking only 
for extinction in the gmve, lives nobly because he 
loves the right and diadains, like our friend whom 
now we mourn, to tarnish his self-respect while life 
shall last. Surely such a man as thia is by far the 
more disinterested and heroic; and I yield him such 
admiration and love as only heroism can command, 

Tam glad to have taken his honest hand in mine; 
I sw glad to have looked in his kindly, honest face. 
and known whata man he was. His memory and 
example, at least, remain to stimulate us all to nobler 
life. As when in battle a soldier falls, and his sorrow- 


ing comrades close up the ranks to win the victory 


for which auch costly price is paid, let us drop a tear 
on the grave of our dead friend, and carry on the work 
which was so dear to him. The t cause of lib- 
erty and truth for which he toiled demanda our toil 
as well; and we shall best remember him by drawing 
from his too brief career a fresh devotion to bis cause, 
which has outlasted him and will outlast us all. 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


Tre ORANIAL AFFINITIES or MAN AND THE APE 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston) ia the second number of 
"Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science,” issued 
monthly by the publishers and paged continuously to 
form yearly volumes of twelve parts. The series 
will be composed uf familiar lectures, essays, and 
other papers on subjécta intimately connected with 
the mental and moral growth of mankind.” Only 
articles of standard value will be included, from such 
authors as Tyndall, Proctor, Mill, Spencer, Lecky, 
Darwin, Ko. Tinted paper of fine quality, excellent 
typography, and good wood-cute, are among the at- 
tractiona of chia series. The present paper la by Prof. 
Virchow, of Berlin, author of the well-known “'Cel- 
lular Pathology.” Man le not the descendant of any 
known species of monkey or ape (p. 40); and it 
should be observed. by the way, that the development 
theory does not demand such a descent, but regards 
monkeys and men as descendants of some common 
ancestor unlike both in many reapects, The resem- 
blance of tha baby monkey, however, to the human 
baby, in much greater than that of old monkeys to 
perfect, full-grown men; and, as it develops, the 
skull of even the most anthropoidal ape grows more 
diasimilar to the human cranium (p. 41), The devel- 
opment of the two species is not In the same direc- 
tion. Of all the parts of the ape's head, it is the 
brain that grows least; and by Progressive develop- 
ment an ape can never become a man (p. 43). Prof. 
Virchow seems not fully acquainted with the latest 
forma of the descent-theory ; which is not aurprising, 
considering that Mr, Darwin's “Descent of Man” 
was published subsequently to the paper here trans- 
lated.—Price 25 cents; the twelve parta for the year, 
$2.50. For sale by H. 8. Stebbins, Toledo. 

On Henors, Hero-Worsnir, AND THE Heroic 
IN Hisronr (Scribner, Welford & Co.). There is no 
more attractive editlon of Carlyle's works than thia 
of Bcribner's (English print). It isa marvel how it 
can be sold so cheaply. We have scarcely imperti- 
nence enough to attempt in these hurried notices a 
criticism of & book so world-famous as this one of 
Carlyle. No one knows the age who is ignorant of 
it. Vet, remembering that Carlyle was in the front 
rank of religious thinkers thirty years ago, We see, in 
the midat of ouradmiration of the magnificence of his 
insight in so many directions, that the world indeed 
moves—that advance is ever possible. This percep- 
tion is forced upon us when we read his commenta 
on Benthamiam (p. 160) .— 

“That all Godhood should vanish out of man's 
conception of thia universe seems to me precisely the 
most brutal error, —I will not disparage Heathenism 
by call it a Heathen error,—that men could fall 
into. It is not true; it is false at the very heart of it. 
A man who thinks so will think wrong about all things 


in the world; this original sin will vitiate all other 
conclusions he can ſor m. hatsoever {ia 
noble, divine, inspired, dropa thereby out of life. 
There remains everywhere in life a despicable caput- 
mortuum; the mechanical huli, all sou) fled out of it. 
How can & man act heroically? The ‘Doctrine of 
Motives’ will teach him that it is, under more or lesa 
disguise, nothing but a wretched love of Pleasure 
fear of Pain; that Munger, of applause, of cash, of 


whatsoever victual it may be, la the ultimate fact of 
man’s life. Atheism, in brief;—which does indeed 
frightfully punish itself. The man, I say, is become 
spiritually a 2 1 — man, thia godlike universe a 
dead mechnnical steam-engine, all working by mo- 
ves, checks, balances, and t know not what; where- 
in, as in the detestable belly of some Phalaris'-Ball 
of his own contriving, he the poor Phalarie site mis- 
erably dying!" 

A splendid passage, truly, lucent with the wonder- 
ful genius of the man, yet streaked all through with 
dark lines of prejudice! We have no greater love of 
athelam than he; more and more does belief in the 
Divine master our thought, and give beauty, dignity 
and hope to this inscrutable life of man. But if our 
religion enjoins on us one duly more sacred than an- 
other, it is that we shall recognize and reverence the 
Divine wherever it exists, and most of all in human 
worth. That one should shut his eyes to the moral 
grandeur of him who believes in no God and yet 
lives as if he believed in nothing else; that one 
should thus suffer differences of thought to destroy 
appreciation of a reaplendent moral fact, and let his 
mental narrowness congeal his better sympathies,— 
thls ia in our view the true blasphemy, the only un- 
pardonable sin. "How cana man act heroically” 
That le not the question, but does ha? The religion 
that hinders the honoring of what is honor-worthy 
in men by erecting a fixed belief of whatever sort ag 
the criterion of character is a stench upon tho earth, 
a nuisance to be abated by any summary process. 
We insist that this bugbear of atheiam shall no 
longer frighten us from justice. We insist that the 
atheiat shall not be hooted at as a cripple or paraly- 
tic, and voted out of his sanity by a conclave of doe- 
trinaires. Action, not opinion, ia the test of man- 
hood; and the atheiat who lives a heroic life aball 
overset all religion that cannot make itself big 
enough to embrace all heroism with joy.—Prics 
ninety cents. For asale by H. B. Stebbins, 


Tux To-Morrow or DEATH, OR, THE Frrvne 
Lire Acconnmo TO Scrence (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston), la a conspicuous case of “science falsely so 
called." M. Figuier has written some works of real 
merit as convenient compends of other people's dis- 
coveries; but this is a master-piece of literary quack- 
ery. Not that the author is insincere; we do not 
mean that. But we mean that the book is a curious 
compound of fact, fancy, and fool-hardy assumption, 
put before the world in the name of acience, It pre- 
tends to have solved the question of immortality; 
but its golution ia such a hodge-podge of nonsense as 
to repel every trained (thinker, to deepen the dark- 
ness which overhangs tbe future before our peering 
eyes, and not a little to increase the distrust felt so 
sadly by vast multitudes concerning the reality of 
any individual existence afer death. It is true that 
we also look to the developments of acience alone for 
such light as can be found on this great question; 
and it ls true that all firat attempts (n the direction of 
eclentific investigation of it will naturally be crude 
and unsatisfactory. But the spirit of true science is 
80 alien to the rash and sensational manner in which 
Figuier treata his subject, that we see no real import- 
ance in bia book at all, except the indirect confirma- 
tion it yields of the belief that the mind of the age 
turns sway impatiently from the old fables of the 
churches, and is beginning earnestly te interrogate 
science for such light as it can throw on the problem. 
As astraw on the surface of public opinion, the book 
indicates the general set of the curremt; that is all. 
Buch immortality as consists in getting into new 
bodies, floating about in space, gravitating to the 
sun, and eo on ad nauwam, has nothing in it to 
charm or satisfy. Better darkness than delusive 
light. In no such form as this will the final answer 
come. 

A passage in the Introduction deserves notice in 
connection with what we have alresdy quoted from 
Carlyle — 

“It ia not petroleum which set fire to the monu- 
ments of Paris; it is materialism. It s plain enough 
that, the moment one is convinced that all is finished 
on earth, that there is nothing after this life, we have 
only, one and all of us, to appeal to violence, to pro- 
voke disturbance and anarchy everywhere, to find in 
thie propitious disorder the means of satisfying our 
brutal desires, our ambition, aud our sensual pas- 
sions. Civilization, society, and morals are like @ 


string of beads, whose knot la belief in the immortal- 
a of the soul: break the knot, and the beads scat- 
T. 


It is time to affirm with deep emphasis the non-de- 
pendence of moral Jaw on any favorite bellef. Moral 
law ie a part of the universal law of Nature, no more 
to be escaped, ignored, or violated with Impanity 
than the law of gravitation. Mortal or immortal, 


man js a moral being, and might as well seek to 
thake off bis relationship to the soil he treade ss to 
the moral ides. What bigotry and insolence to 
charge to “materialism” the excesses of the Com- 
nune! [tisacheaptrick, Christians charge respon- 
‘ibility for these excesses to the “infidelity” which 
sharacterizes Figuier himself, who coolly upseta the 
Zhristian notion of heaven «nd hell in order to pro- 
nulgate bis own theory. And eo it goes to the end of 
be chapter. Every man charges to the speculative doc- 
tinea he dislikes all the Ills that flesh is heir to. Doc 
rines doubt less have thelr practical influence, some- 
mes n terrible influence ; but the materialism Figuler 
hus denounces la no more responsible forthe crimes of 
he Parisian mob than is the materialism he defenda. 
"or, atrange to aay, his theory is intensely material- 
stic, as indeed must be every theory which essays to 
afne to the imagination the idea of future existence. 
"here is no help for that, [f we are determined to 
ave an imaginable heaven, it must be a mere glorifi- 
ation of this earth, as the author of “Gates Ajar" 
"ell knew ; and Figuier's will do me well as any, if we 
annot rest easy with none.—Price $1.75; sold by H. 
. Btebbins. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Slagibly written articles land à very poor chance qf 
wblécation. 


A PLEA FOR DENUNCIATION. 


DITOR OF THE INDEX: 


Air,—To the discussion which has lately been 
ing on in your columns on tbe proper limitations 
sexual liberty, I beg to add a few words. 

With apologists for lewd freedom I have no con- 
aversy; my concern is with those who apologize 
r the apologists, 

Toimorulity as such has no advocates; vice needs 
ily to be recognized to be bated, But, dressed in the 
rb of innoceuce and called by virtuous names, it 
npts the weak to destruction, and by specious pre- 
cty sometimes decelves even the elect. 

Fulse doctrinea of morality, plausibly advocated 
d systematically spread, constitute one of the chief 
nyrers of civilized society, 

he fundamental Jawa of morality, written upon 
2 heart and recognized by anive: reason, forbid 
infer, theft, false-witness and uncbastity Any 
ching which to any extent annuls any of these 
2 to that extent injures mankind and undermines 
dety. 
lirtue ie the only pure basla of human happiness. 
d chastity is the crucial test and bright consum: 
te flower of all virtue. So emphatically is this 
altted that the usage of our lan makes Chas- 

and Virtue, in the female ser, interchangeable 


na. 
o the question—what does the law against un- 
stity forbid?—the clear though not exhaustive 
wer la—fornication and adultery. These are terms 
ch need no defining. Their Immorality cannot 
‘conjured away by euphemism, nor can any Juggle 
gie release them from the sentence of emna- 
- They are self-evident and axiomatic crimes, 
tting of no defence and calling for no palliation. 
newspaper, especially a religious newspaper, 
ch affords a place in its columns for a plea for un- 
itity, that ia, for a plea for sexual license, witb- 
\ccompanying it by an adequate corrective, aids— 
it unconsciously and against its will—in giving 
e to the doctrine and sway to its evil influence. 
ch & newspaper gratuitously bears testimony to 
xrsonal purity and honest conscientiousness of 
iuthor, it adda to the power for evil of the plea 
icreasing the prestige of the pleader, 
iere are ame alleged pleas for sexual license, the 
ting of which Is ambiguous; but the following 
t of but one construction:—“My declarations 
it two persona to do whatever they may agree 
, in their individual spheres. They do not per- 
ne party first to compel another party to accom- 
her and afterwards submit to her demanda. My 
y perimits any two persons to contract sexually." 
-. . “Et would be less indecent for a man to 
a ‘respectable’ Greene street institution than it 
i be for him to contract gout. . £^. Bab 
we sociely does not know of the act, are ite 
i then invaded ?" 
2 aspect of these teachings is not improved if 


author—garbling and misapplyio, ripture, 
wrloining for herself & verdict of acquittal— 
s the sanction of Christianity, thus: “I remem- 


certain conversation recorded in a highly re- 
d book which may not be applicable to this 
-'And he said to the womsn—where are thy 
ms” Also, ‘Neither do I condemn thee.' " 

publish an article containing these doctrines as 
of Justice to a woman who has been assailed 
r purposes of refutation is to act |n a pral-e- 
y spirit; but to accompany the refuting argu- 
with uncalled-for tributes to the author's purity 
mecientiouancas is to exceed the obligations of 


THE INDEX. 


sition. 


Yet the editor of Tax Inpex, in hisreply to the ob- 
“Aguinst 
atones to throw—a vile and mean 
warfare worthy only of the baseat of maukind. More 
than that we are strongly inclined (knowing nothing 
of her foem) lo respect her as a woman brave 

erolau: in facing an adverse world, and faith- 
ful in a rare dogree to the duty of uiteriag her con- 
victions honestly held. We doubt not she obeys her 
own conscience and has a right to meet the world's 
l - . , But we must add 
that our respect is based wholly on the suppoaltion 
that ber womanly instinct is truer than her unwo- 
manly speech—that she ig an enthusiast for an idea 
with which her practice is wholly inconsistent. She 
presents the sad spectacle of one iatellectually fasci- 
nated by an ideal far below the law she lives by. Her 


noxious article, thus speaks of its author: 
her we have no 


even to 


gaze unfinchingly. 


action is higher than her thought,” 
tuitous, is evident from the admission by tbe w 


ferred to, and that what he says says w 
pension * @ supposition, by the way, which 
finds no support in the document under considera- 
— nor any countenance in facts elicited by the dis- 
cussion. 


most emphatically the sexual-license theory, and la- 


"3 fully - ue en owing pr to lack of abil- 

or good will on part. e mposed upon 
himself a very diflicalt task. A writer who — 
rates u doctrine from its advocate—pronouncing the 
advocate pure and the doctrine impure—and then 
poses to demolish the doctrine, undertakes a task 

which it is hard to succeed, Not that the abstract 
argument is on tho wide of impurity; not that the 
interests of society do not atrongly forbid sexual li 
censa; not thut the moral law against lewdness does 
not rest on an immovable foundation; but because 
the field of inquiry into which this ‘aspect of the sub- 
ject opens is so boundless that the gblest casuist 
might chase a wily antagonist forever without catch- 
ing ber. It is possible that the editor of Tas Inpex 
may accomplish this feat, but that he has not yet 
done wo, I respectfully submit is evident from his 
closing argument, which thus culminatue: 

"The remedy ia to huld ber more strictly to logic 
and compel her to prove the principle she assumes, 
namely, that the sexual contract concerns only the 
two parties to it. She cannot prove this. The sex- 
ual contract involves the birth of new beings who 
are third parties moat vitally affected by it." 

A nimble disputant like the one Tun Inpex is 
after is not to be caugbt by auch a syllogiem as this, 
Holding people “atrictly to logic" is a game at which 
two can play. The gentle theoriet hore will be at no 
loes for a reply. If she could say to R. P. H.: “But 
suppose ety does not know of the act, would ita 
Interests then be invaded?" ehe would hanlly hesi- 
tate in saying to the editor of Taz Inpex: “But 
suppose no new beings are born, where then is your 
m p 1 party ?" 

Doubtless the editor would be prepared with an 
answer if tho question should be openly put. He 
might probably say: “The third party is the public, 
which is already suffering (rom the promulgation of 
your doctrine; the injury done to society is seen in 
the fact that your doctrine finds vogue; that it bas 
plausible and indefatigable propagandista; that these 
ope have respectable supporters; and that, 
thua advocated and respectably supported, ita sophis- 
tries make their way into the hearts of the weak and 
tempted and lure them to destruction,” 

But meanwhile, I n reapectiully submit, the 
propagnodiat here stands better,—thut is, leas badly,— 
before the public, in consequence of the editor's re- 
py than she would have done if her bald, bold letter 

ad been allowed to refute itself by ita own inde- 
cency. She now stands, quoad the reply, with her 
theory unrefuted and her character atrongly endorsed 
for purity &nd honest Uousneds, 


Respectfully yours, 
Oxangx, N. J., April 3, 1872. 


J. M. McK. 


IN A BAD WAY, 


PrrwovrHB, Wis., Feb. 16, 1872. 
Mz. AsnBoT:— 


T cut the following from a column of the Chica; 
Daily Tribune, beaded “Boston Newa;" and I wish 

u or some of your readers who are funiliaf with 
— laws and customs would inform me 
whether it is likely to have been truo, or whether it 
lo only Intended fors hoar. Here it ia: 

"Dr. McDonough, who waa yesterday committed to jall for 
refosing to kise the bouk on belag sworn sa à wilnesw, ro- 
verved hl» decision to-day, snd wae discharged from custody. 
The law, it le said, obliges witnesses to take he oath in what 
ever form the Court considers moat binding.” 

I know that some forty years ago Abner Kneeland 
was imprisoned eeveral months for speaking or writ- 
ing disrespectfully of Jesas Christ and the Holy Vir- 
gin in this same city of Boston, State of Maasachu- 
setts; bul I have seen no traces since of that ancient 
Christian spirit till now, and really supposed that the 
old Commonwealth had outgrown her theological 
swaddling clothes, I hope, for her own sake, that 
there la nothing on whioh to build such & raph 
as the above; for it is unpleasant to think of such 
men as Charles Sumner, Ralph Waldo Emoraon, 
Wendell Phillips, sad their pecrs, being compelled 
by law, whenever called upoa to testify in a court of 


courtesy and to aid in the msintenance of a false po- 


That the testimony here borne to character is gra 
ter 

that he “knows nothing prime, of the party re- 
e olly on 


It ia due to the editor to say that hu condemna 
bora diligently to overthrow it; and tbat, if he does 
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Justice (better, injustice) to pollute their lips by actual 
contact with this idol of the Christian world! 

Before I close, permit me to ask another question. 
Mr. Mayo, in the Cincinnati Convention, in reply to 
you, is represented by the public prints as saying that 
the Constitution of Ohio contains essentially the very 
clause which that Convention sought to bave en- 
grafted on the Conatitution of the United States, Is 
that true of the Ohio Constitution? 


Enw. M. MacGnaw. 

[lt is nof true. Rev, Mr. Mayo, who was deeply 
interested In tbe Cincinnati Bible-in-achools contro- 
versy and wrote much on the subject, conld not have 
been ignorant of the real facts in the case. The Con- 
vention aimed to Incorporate into the U, B. Coneti- 
tution a recognition of God, Jesus Christ, and the 
Bible (under the phrase—“his revealed will"): the 
Ohio Constitution incidentally mentions God, but not 
Jesus Christ or tha Bible, The Convention sought in 
this way to make Christianity a part of the organic 
law of the United States: the Supreme Court of 
Ohio have unanimously and explicitly ruled that 
"neither Christianity norany other system of religion 
ia a part of the law of this Sta.” [Bloom vs. Rich. 
ards, 2 Ohio State Reports, 337,]—Ep.] 


THE HEAHCNINS REPLY. 


Boear Depot, Cuoctaw Nation, 
Invian Tanarrony, February 18, 1872. 
Dran Stu — 
To-day I was pleased to recelve a bundle of Tu 
Invex Tracis. 

I bad first an opportunity of seeing Tas Inpex in 
Springfield, Illinois, and Immediately took a fancy to 
its pages, ms it contained views of religion which 
coincided with my own, but which I bad never had 
the pleasure of seeing pran boldly and honestly be- 
fore me in the clear, vivid, and able manner of the ar- 
ticles In THE INDRX generilly. 

Circumstances prevented my getting tha benefit of 
my subscription to the paper for scveral montha; but 
I now again welcome them back as the visits of an 
old, rea and trusted friend. 

The! berality with which the opinions of all creeds 
are handled le a recommendation alone, and to me 
such a mode of treating these subjects develops a 
system of true religion consistent with the spirit of 
abstract Christianity, which inculcates "love to one 
another and doing to others as you would be done by." 
Practical Christianity, however much it may pretend 
to practise this, fails to do so, and in its various 
denominations shows the same weaknesses which are 
prevalent in secular communities. 

propos to the dissolution of the American Mis- 
sionary Society, I find in your tract on “Christian 
Pro} jam" much that recalls to me experiences 
during s sojourn of severa) years as an officer In the 
English Army In India. 

aring that time I entered the Government Engin- 
eering College at Madras, and studied side by side 
with Hindu gentlemen both of the Brahmin and 
other castes. 

To one of these Brahmin 2 Į put the fol- 
lowing question: “What is the reason that we, who 
spend so much money in sending missionaries out to 
Indla, should have such Ill- aueceas In converting you 
and your people to Chriatlanity" He sald to we; 
„Amongst the higher and educated classes of Hiudua 
there i$ no more idolatry or cain than emon, 
ríe poopie of similar condition and position. We 

8 


ave ignorant and unlearned countrymen who do 
not, as we do, belleve directly in the great God whom 
we call Brahma, who rules the universe, and whom 
you call God Almighty; bat they worship allegori- 
cal representations of the Supreme Being solely 
through ignorance. We worship the true God, aa 
you do onder another name; and 1 have no doubt su- 
peratitions have crept into our creed as well as Into 
yours, and it is not so pure as it waa originally. The 

lain fact of the matter is, wa do not want your Bi- 
bie. Our books ure quite as old, if not older, and 
teach us s moral law which can bear the broadest 
and most liberal comparison with youre We diso- 
bey it. Bo do you. should disobey yours, if we 
adopted it; and therefore we think we are quite as 
well off as you are, and do not see any advantage lg 
your sending your missionaries at all except to get 
something to try to do and get paid for trying. If 
we are not as well off us you, hundreds of thousands 
of our people must be suffering in that terrible hell 
of yours from which your padres say there is no es 
cape, but which, I think, i a pure invention of your 
people, and a bellef which does not argue well for the 
character of your God. "True it is that we have a 
Destroyer in our theology ; but I myeelf think he ia 
zs great an inventjon with us a» your hell ls with 


vu, 
z Buch was the conversation I had with the young 
Brahmin, whose education was of the highest order; 
for he was well acquainted. with English literature, 
and was one of the best mathematicians I ever met 
T am, dear alr, yours truly, 
R. A. Sxuns, C. E., 
M.K.&T.R.R 
BB 
The following ls said to be the form of oath In some 
Western county courte; “Sommy swathytesmy you 
shagginkase nowntril shabby truth nothin butty trulh 
sappy gob wasby name." 
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INDEX TRACTS | Lake Shore & Mich, Southern R. R. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Timos, on Rrracsswrative PA- 
rars reom Tur Inpex, contains the “FI Affirmations 
and “Modern Principles," It gives à bírd's-eys view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tis f«pxx, and 
ptates (he “irrepressible conflict" between it and Chriat- 
fenity. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of The Origin 
of Bpecles," anya, In a letter to the Editor not originally Ju- 
tended for publication, but 3 authorized io be 
used:—"I have now read ‘Trat for the Times,’ 
and I admire them from my ininost hesel; snd I agree to 
almos! every werd." PRICE—One hundred coples for Une 
Dollar, or a loss Number at the same rate, namely, One 
Cent a cop PF 

No. 3.—Feur of the Living an ol 
tifal disccürse by O. B. FKOTHINGHAM, exposes the 
debasing character cf the prou notions of God, and pro- 
sents concep ticha of him that are worthy of the nineteenth 
84.2 PKILE—single coples Five Cante; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. Gal ei naa 

No. 5,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHA 
VOYSEY, of England, who haa recently been deprived of 
hin bonefice by tke ecclesiastical courte on account of hie 
bold and outapoken heresies, fe an overwhelming demons! ra- 
tion of the Imperfections and error» of the Bible, both 1n the 
Old and the New Testaments — Passazes sustaining tho ar- 
gument are copiouely quoted, with references to chapter 
and verse in every instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
high-toned Irextise on the subject can be found in the Rog 
Ira language. PillCE—Single coples Ten Cents; 8 
capies Fifty Cente; Twelve coples One Dollar, 

No. 4.—Christian Propa gunan, by F. R. ABBOT, ts 
a complete exposure of the weakuess, costliness, and fn 
effictency of the System of Foreign Missions. ull of . 
wres, Facta, and Interesting Extracts, Also, & very remark- 
able article by e Síamese Buddhist in &ppended ying 
an account of s spicy cunversation between himself and & 
misslunary. PRICE—Single copies Jen Cents; Six copies 
Finy Cents; Twelve coples One Dollar, 


No, 5.—** God In the Constitution: Would it be 
right to incorporate melinions Dogmes into 
the United States Constitution? By Her. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, polnted, and able argument 
epus the Proposed Theological Amendment to the United 

tea Constitution, which ought to be circulated throagh- 
ont the country. PRICK—Single Coples Ten Centa; Six 
Coples Fifty Cents; Twelve Coples One Dollar, 


No. G. - rhe Sabbath,’ by PARKER PILLSBURY, isa 
scathing dennuciatiun of Babhatarlan enperaililon, New 
Edition. PRICE—Singlo copies Ten Centa; Twelve coplea 


One dollar. 
No. 7.—“Compulsory Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 
matotalne the right of every child to be educated, and the 
duty of the State to eneure Ít an education, PHRICB—Sin- 


glecoples Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Conte. 

Ng. B.—-The Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, ls a slagularly felfcitous treatment of s subject that 
interests everybody. PRICE -Single coples Five Centa; 
Twelve coples Fifty Cents, 

No. 9—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
contains In full tbe Call for the Clocinnat! Cooveatíou oi 
the "National Reform Association,” which proposes to in- 
torpolate the Evauyelici] Christian Creed in the U. 9. Con- 
atitution,--the list of ite most prominent aupporters,—and 
a fall exposure of the dangerous and revolutionary charac- 
šor of the movemrnt, PRICE—Single Coples, Five Cents; 
"Twelve Coples, Fifty Centa, 


dur The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Polat, a pangoni peuphler by .J. Jus SK ln fot esl 
a pungont puuaphlet J. a for sale 

at Tum Ixpxx Ortlice. PRICE Si if Ten C $ 
Twolvo coples Une Dollar. adco Jong pantya 


Address, 


uent and basu- 


THE INDEX, 
90 St. Clair Street. Torspo, Oxo. 


SOW THE SE ED! 


HE “IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," published 

in the Arat number of the third volume of Tus Inpsx, 

has been alectrotyped, and an edition of Ten Thousand Copies 
haa been printed in the form of 


4 Cheap Tract for Gratultons Distribution! 


ft te Intended to circulate One Hundrad Thousand Copiss 
during the current year, In order to accomplish thie purpose, 
wo must rely upon the co-operation of onr active sympathizers, 

ED Packages of thene TRACTS, containing any desired 
number of coples, will be malted to suy address on receipt of 
*nough money to defray postage, nud whatever additional 
eums, large or small, the generosity of distributors Tay 
prompt them to add. 

Of course, money wil! be needed to carry out our Intentions; 
dat we urge every one who believes that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who is willing to distribute coples of it, to 
nd in an order at once, even if unable to donate more than 
She elmple postage and the time required for distribution. 
Do not hesitate because you cannot gives more. We are con- 
winced more than ever by the character and objecta of the late 
Cincinnati Convention, that wach plain speech as this TRACT 


"Contatos te greatly nasisi at the praesent tims, In the name 
of Christianity, 1 


A most Dangerous Attempt le now Making to 
Subvert the Holigious Liberties 

of the American People; and the mighty magic of that name 
As etlll powerful over maititudes even of otherwise liberal 
mloda. Let the world learn that the protest made againat 
Christianity la not made by hatred of Goodness and of Truth, 
but rathor by a lore for these that can no longer be aatiafied 
with shams, He wofully misjudzea this Tract who thinks it 
has no higher alm than to "makes sensation.” It Was meant 
to toll needed. truth so plainly that it must be heard. And it 
will be heard. All wo aak la—qive (t a chance. 


EI Address your orders to THE INDEX, 
Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohto 


id on ipt 
Truths for Tho "imos" (at which) 
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Sunday, Jan, 14th, 1872, Passenger Trains 
Neat leave Toledo daily (Sundays escepted) as follows 


(Cleveland time): 
CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO. 
8:00 A. M. Atlantic Express East, dally, arrives at Cleveland 
at 7:05 A. M. 

H M. Exprees wil] step at Kimore, Fremont, 
Chae, Ne Monrbevillo, Norwalk. Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin, Elyria and Bares, arrives at Cleveinnd at 10:50 A, M. 

10:55 A. M. Claclonatt Express, stopping at all stations, 


i 13:46 P. M. 
EE . elal N. Y. Express, will slop at Fremont 
Clyde, Monroevil)e, Norwalk and Elyria, arrives at Clevela; 
10:15 P. M. Sleeping cars to Buffalo and Rochester. 


TRAINS ARRIVE. 
10:40 and 10:55 A. M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P, M. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
TRAINS DEPART. 


MAIN LINE—8:18 A. M., Mat); 11:15 A. M. Specia) Chicago 
Express; 6.45 P. M., Coldwater Accoinmodailon ; 6:00 P. M., 


E 4 
Mi LINE 11:08 A. M., Accommodation; 11:90 P. M. Paci- 
fic Espress. 
DETROIT—6;00, 11:90 A. M., 5:20 and R:00 P. M. 


JACKSON—11:15 A. M., end 8:00 P. M. 
KASAMAROQ AND GRAND RAPIDS—11:15 A. M., and 
P. M. 


TRAINS ARRIVE. 


MAIN LINE—8:80 and 10:85 A, M., and 5:40 & 6:50 P. M. 
AIR LINE—2:50 A. M., and 5:55 P. M. 
DETROIT—10:40 and 19:01 A. M., and 6:05 and 9:00 P. M. 
JACKRON—025 A. M. and 5:5) P. M, 
COLDWATER ACCOMMODATION-10:85 A. M. 
CHAS. F. HATCH, Gen’! Supt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


(9ott] 


St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- 
ledo, Wabash & Western fl. fl. 
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The Death of Professor F. D. Maurice. 


RY REV. K. D. CONWAY. 


LONDON, April 2, 1872. 

We have loat one of the beat men in England. 
On yesterday morning died the Rev. Frederick Denl- 
son Maurice, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. Professor Maurice 
was not only one of the best of men, but he was, 
perhaps, the most representative figure in the present 
transitional phase of Englisb Theology. Although 
ho was the son of a Unitarian minister, he passed the 
greater part of his career—he was near seventy at the 
time of his death—in connection with the Church of 
England. But his change is in no wise to be identi- 
fled with the various perversions in America to 
which you have been accustomed. Professor Mau- 
rice had gone bravely through the crosses and losses 
of Unitarian opinion. He was unable to receive the 
prizes and the Fellowship at Cambridge University 
becanse of his adherence to the falth in which he was 
trained; and even after he did change, he ao com- 
pletely aet maide the received dogmas of the church 
on several points—perticularly that of eternal pun- 
ishment—that he had a severer,martyrdom to un- 
dergo than his friend Martineau, for instance, haa 
ever had. More able and learned than three fourths 
of the English Bishops, he has seen compliant men 
far inferior to himself made Prebends, Canons, 
Deans. He has never bad the slightest recognition 
from the Church; has been ignored; and when he 
was recently, after his work of life was nearly done, 
onere by the Government to the chair of Moral 

hiloeophy at Cambridge, it was in the face of a most 
disgraceful opposition frum the Church. So Pro- 
fessor Maurice did not pasa (rom a life of hardship to 
flowery bədə of ease in entering the National Church ; 
but the reverse, he entered upon a struggle to liber- 
alize the Church which brought him unusual bard- 
shipa,—hardahipe bofore which he never bent, though 
the highest promotions were easily obtainable by a 
little more compliance. 

Before mentioning what seems to me the signifi- 
cance of Dr. Maurice's career, let me give a brief out- 
line of it. Born in 1805, he entered Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, nt an carly There he formed an Inti- 
mate friendship with John Sterling, whose life Car- 
lyle haa eo eloquently written. Sterling always felt 
that he owed more to him than to any otlier except 
Coleridge. The two—Sterling and Maurice—atter- 
ward married alstera, and their fiendship thus made 
more intimate continued to grow, notwithstanding 
the fact, not generally known, that Sterling became 
toward the end of hia life entirely liberated from the 
belief In historical Christianity, and, indeed, à pan- 
theist. It was after Maurice bad left Cambridge that 
he resolved to take up his association with the more 
liberal wing of the National Church. Having done 
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so, he determined to go through another coll 
course and entered Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
uated In 1831. Subsequently he was made Pro- 
r of Divinity in King's College, London, and 
Chaplain of LIncoln's. Inn. His Impreselve sermons 
before the lnw-studente at the Inn, and hla lectures 
before the Divinity students at the college, attracted 
larger audiences than either of those Inatitutions 
has ever known before or since. These 
were issued from the press in rapid succession, and 
old graduates of Divinity College, Harvard, will re- 
member how profoundly they impressed that truest 
of thinkers, the late Dr, Noyes, and how much he 


made out of them. But while the theology pro- 
uuded by Dr. Maurico was welcomed at " 
t produced a very different impression here. It was 


some years before in the case of the Kways and Rs- 
tiews Lord Weatbury, as the epigram of the Jewe bas 
it, "non-suited the Devil and dismiesed hell with 
costs,” and Manrice's warm denunciation of the dog- 
ma of everlasting punishment, though now in accord 
with the general sentiment of the Church, brought a 
aware of dogmatic hornets around bin, which man 
to expel him from the Theological chair of 
ing’s College. The Benchers of Lincoln's Inn, 
however, did not yleld to the clamor, and Dr. Mau- 
rice continued bis fine discourses there for some time 
yet. However, hia position was not comfortable 
there; the clergy can at least make a heretic uncom- 
fortable: and so he gradually ized the fact that 
no amount of work, ability, or olarshíp could, at 
that period, make the destiny of an independent and 
outspoken thinker anything bata hard one. 80 he 
accepted the call of à comparatively obscure congre- 
tion worshipping at Vere Street In that gloomy 
ttle church he the greater part of bis labo 
and, unattractive as it is, he has made it for some o 
the noblest men and women the most consecra- 
ted spot in London. Among those who sat undor 
his eloquent and elevating teachings there were 
Thomas Hughes and hie family, who regarded it as a 
calamity to miss one of his sermons. Professor Mau- 
rice had in his first pears of London life completely 
identified himself with the small company of earnest 
bilanthropists known aa “Christian Socialists.” 
hief of these was Thomas Hughes, who had a warm 
assistant in Charles Kingsley, then writing those 
radical booka which, it ta to be feared, he now re- 
rds trom his Cunon-point-of-view sa the follies of 

e youth. Earl De Grey was also one of this earn- 
eat fraternity, which bad for its aim the establish- 
ment of the poor in associated labor and asaociated 
homes. To the end of his life Maurice toiled for the 
woot, and only when his health we broke down 

id he give up the presidency of the Worklngmen's 
College which he had been the chief force In estab- 
lishing. His last act in connection with that four- 
ishing college was to inaugurate a movement, now 
drawing neut succesa, for amalgamating it with the 
Worklagwoman's College in the same neighborhood. 
He became deeply interested ln the method of Anti- 
och College, Ohio, and came to the conclusion that 
the coeducation of the sexes was the true princi- 
ple. He left the Vere street con tion only a year 
or two ago, on his appointment at bridge, w 
he haa exerted a very high influence. 

The change of Dr. Maurice from the Unitarian to 
the Broad Church inade no difference in the friendly 
relationa which had always been preserved between 
him and the leaders of the former denomination. 
The ablest Unitarians must have feit that the chan 
did not indicate a downward movement, It must 
regarded ay a fair criticism upon Unltrianiam that It 
was unable to gatisfy n man so devont and absolutely 
disinterested us Maurice, It was a critical, scholarly 
religion, but fonleas, bloodless, without any ar- 
dor of humanity, Boston Unitarinnism, as we have 
known it In the days when Transcendentalism arose, 
was hard and dry; lt gained some fire-baptlam from 
the importation of German thought, and still more 
from that great moral and human conflict with 
slavery into which so many of hia adhcrents entered. 
But Ünitarinnlam here had no euch fresh baptism ; 
and though, through the increasing influence of auch 
men aa John James Taylor and James Martineau, It 
hus, since Maurice caciped from it, lost much of its 
dryness and coldness, It must still be regarded as a 
religion which can never satisfy such ardent souls as 
that for whose departure we now mourn. 

But did he find anything better in the Church of 
England! At that time, yes; the Broad Church was 
then in the days of its first love, It was gather 
ing together many plous, aspiring hearts who were 
united by the dream which Coleridge had kindled 
and Arnold fanned, of making the Established Church 
the great home of the national heart and soul, wide 
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enough to include all views, all individualitles, all 
creeds, The dream lis preceded a sad awakenin, 
but it waa a grand one, and it was bravely pursued. 

The Broad Church movement was u romance, 80 
literally was this so that nearly every prominent man 
in it begun his theological life by writing a religlous 
novel. Many of these have been suppressed, but 
some remsin; and there is no way by which s stu- 
dent can get so near to the heart that beat in that 
movement as by reading such books as Sterling's 
"Artbur Coningsby,” Kingsley's “Yeast,” Arnold's 
"Oakley," Froude' "Nemesis of Falth," Clough's 
"Bothie of Toper-na-Vuolich," and Maurice's "Eu- 
atace Conway." These books mark an epoch in the 
religious life of England. ln them we see the old, 
hard, dogmatic strats softening, crumbling off into 
tender stems and buds, and s! ling to mingle In 
the life of man. In Maurice's novel, which was sup- 

ressed, is seen what bas been the transforming force 
him. He was iu the first glow of a conviction 
which afterwards became the allabsorbing one of 
bis mind and life, that the great centre and soul of 
religion lay in the idea of Incarnation. Around it 
all Christianity revolved; to it all the religions of 
the East pointed; and around it, at last, all creeda 
would come,—just eo soon as the other dogmas 
which now invested it and rendered It repulsive had 
been cleared away, The labor of his life was to tear 
away the dogmatic environment of this one idea; to 
rationalize It; to make it alive. He saw the unity of 
the religious world in it,—the world turning around 
the Incarnation ag the earth on its axis. 

Already a higher ides had begun to dawn above 
thla theorem of Coleridge and his school, Already 
the thought of Goethe, of Fichte, of Carlyle and Em- 
emon, waa mounting upward, destined to chan; 
these earnest men Into heralds of clearer light. It 
was to be msde known that Ascent is nobler than 
Descent,—that the word of the future is not Incarna- 
tion but Apotheosla "Nothing," so wrote Bettina 
to Goethe,—"Nothing that is celestial passes over; 
but that which is "qu peus over by the celea- 
tial.” The sun cannot help us by descending, but 
y remaining where it Is—by shining there! Let 
the Ideal never bend, never stoop to conquer; its 
power is in its elevation; so are we uplifted by In- 
ward energy toward the uncompliant Perfect, 

But in listening to Maurice I could well see that 
even if he had come close to this newer idea, he cou 
never have entered into it. He did indeed come close 
to it; for he was a near and dear friend of Carlyle. 
One of our finest artists has, in an admirable work, 
caught the vast distance between the two men. It is 
in & picture called "Work," by Madox Brown. 
Rough laborers are en, on the streets in all 
manner of labor—with brick and mortar, wheelbar- 
rows, and other street labora, They have made a 
great mess. Some dainty ladies are trying to pass 
without soiling their ailks. There are two a - 
tors of the scene, standing side by side—Carlyle 
Maurice. Carlyle's face is breaking into contemptu- 
ous laughter at the fine ladies, who can see work 
only as so much nulsance; but Maurice looks with 
sadness on the toiling men. The expressions are 
characteristic, Carlyle sees In hard labor only so 
much happiness; the Implements the laborer wields 
are, In eyes, wings, bearing him upward. Mau- 
rice felt to the end that all this toil meant a hard, 
weary lot; and as he was anxious to pass hle own 
Tife descending among the laboring poor to uplift 
them, the doctrine of the descent of the 8on of God 
nimilarly to wave the world was the most congenial 
to ulm. 

Well do I remember the Sundays I have passed 
rear gs Bd him. Seated in the pew of my dear 
friends, Thomas Hughes and his wife, I listened to 
one on whom every high had Impressed Itaelf. 
Hie halir was white and silken, falling about a fair 
whites forehead full of noble purity; the blonde face, 
smooth ss a woman's, and the soft light eyes, beamed 
through the sombre church likea bit of bine aky. 
The volce was pure and flexible,—now deep and so- 
norous with its emotion, now rising to a vigorous 
argumentative tone, aguln affectionate and cordial. 
He had ali the physical attributes of an orator, and 
he had the temperament of an orator. That be was 
not à perfect orator was, I think, due to a certaln lack 
of mental clearness. When he ceased to speak, one 
felt a sense of elevation; there was left a feeling of 
hopefulness, a tendency to dream out the old visions 
of youth n. But for the rest,—«s concerns the 
actual contribution to one's intelligent convictlon that 
one derived, I cannot stata the case better than to 
give you the following Incident: When at the end 
of ubout forty years of labor, on nearly m Sunday 
of which time Dr. Maurice had presched at Vera 
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street, he gave up his charge there, the closing of a 
connection of such long standing was looked upon 
as an event of public importance. A gréat deal was 
written in the public press on the gubject. But one 
of the most interesting things was a letter which ap- 
ed in the Pall Mall Gazette, written by one who 
aring al) those ycars had ulteaded Dr. Maurice'a 
ministry. In this letter he gave a statenient of what 
had been the great principles which the preacher had 
steadily advocated during that period. 1 need not 
say more than that the principles which Dr. Maurice 
was, in tbe letter of this liioner, represented to 
have maintained were such as are more familiar to 
Martineau's hearers than to church congregations. 
Well, thia same letter was immediately followed, in 
the same journal, by a letter from another of Dr. 
Maurice's hioners, declaring that he too had eat 
through all those years and gathered from what he 
heard principles precisely opposite to those gathered 
by the other! The two letters were written with 
equal ability, and both In evident good faith ; they 
were not e, but went into Dr. Maurlce's preach- 
Ing on all points of doctrine; but the conclusions of 
these two parishioners could not have been more dia- 
crepant as to whut they had been 7 5 for forty 
eara, if, in that time, one had been listening to Par- 
er nt one end of the church and his neighbor tò Dr. 
Beecher in the other end! - 

Iam satisfied that there was just thia unconscious 
vagueness in Dr. Maurice's preaching, that it rather 
excited the mind than instructed it; so that the 
roused mind of the hearer was permitted to get 
higher glimpses of its owe thoughis. The two par- 
ishioners had projected their individual tendencies 
upon thelr preacher's mind. His thoughts had an 
Indefinnble shven and lustre. like that of the pigeon's 
neck; and how they impressed the eye depended up- 
on the position of the eye as much as upon t 
thoughts themselves. e was hee (ruin i 
etic, spiritual; aud he had the defects of that kind of 
intellect when harnessed to the wretched ambigui- 
tles and balf-way statements of a Church whose 
boasted broadness has gradually declined to a miser- 
able compromise between superstition und rational- 
ism, which has the effect of the sun trying to shine 
through » London fog. Bishop Butler introduced 
bis famous “Analogy” by saying that be had not 
been more obseüre than the nature of his subject ren- 
dered necessary ; nnd I doubt not as good an apology 
may be urged for Maurice. But in both cases the 
8 suggests that the subjects might have been 
better left unti] they became clear enough to be 
treated clearly. 

My own memories of Prof. Maurice and his preach- 
ing feline me to believe that he was in reality a 
mystical or transcendental rationaliet. I bave spoken 
of his piety and his spirituality; but I must warn my 
reader against the supposition that he was anythi 
like the type of consumptive soul ordinarily call 
plous and spiritual. He was a hearty worker, a ge- 
nial lover of human nature, loved to see young folk 
dancing, loved fun as well as any Zoglishman living. 
He a contempt for shams as hearty as his friend 
at Chelsea had, and a contempt for sentimental 
priestism. Ata litde circle which used to meet for 
religious readings and discussions, Prof. Maurice was 
the chief speaker. On one occasion he had delivered 
an extended disquisition on the chatactera of Jacob 
and Esau. He took these us to some extent typical 
of the natural man and the spiritual man. Jacob was 
of course the spiritual man. After having got through 
with the allegory and analysis, Professor Maurice 
said : “There is one thing I would say in conclusion; 
that is, that the story of Jacob in the mess of pottage 
affair indicates, what bus been observed in all T 
the tendency of the ‘spiritual man’ to be a scoundrel 
and a sneak!” 


But whatever vagueness of opinion might have 
been observable in Professor Maurice's pulpit dis- 
courses, there was no want of clearness in his life, 
It was devoted to every high and noble service to 
man, He stood by every honest and just cause. He 
-toiled for the poor. He would leave the finest dw. 
ing-room and the beat company, and pluoge through 
the worst weather, to meet the workingmen of the 
Ormand Street College when they expected him, The 
last time I saw the brave, high-minded old man was 
there among those to whom he hud given their nobler 
aims,—sorely will they miss him and by his side 
his son, who is already well-known for his abilit 
and hie devotion to his father's aims. His son? No 
man has died in England these many years whom 
more young minds have looked upon as a father than 
Frederick Dennison Maurice. 


A well-known physician in one of our large cities 
was walking one evening, when, coming up behind s 
rather forlorn-looking couple, he perceived that they 
were jangling about something ; and as he passed, the 
husband reproved what had evidently been some ex- 

ression of repining on the of the wife, in the 
following terse though morally unsound proposition ; 
—"You was drunk yesterday, and you was drink 
day before yeaterday, and I should like to know 
what more you could have unless you was an angel 
in heaven“ — Galary. 


Bome travellers halted close by the reputed tomb 
of Lazarus, looking down toward Jericho and the 
Jordan. The dragoman in attendance ap 
about to communicate some important bit of informa- 
tion, With cancer. of his hand of indescrihable 
grandeur, covering in one extensive swing the entire 
landscape from the Dead Sea to Bethel, he exclaimed, 


“Dere is the place wh s 
key” p ere our Savior he got his don 


THE CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT. 


report of the late meeting in Boston, April 14. 

om Fs bala of tbe Christian Amendment project. 5 

been kindly forwarded by & friend. It ie from a local paper, 
uame not given.] 


MEETING IN TREMONT TEMPLE—ADDREBSES BY 
REV. D. McALLISTER AND PROF. J. A. SEELYE. 


The Temple was well filled last evening, on the 
occasion of ^ meeting in favor of s religious amend- 
ment to the Constitution, so that there shall be ao 
“unquestionable legal basis for Christian education in 
our public schools, and for every ot her Christian fea- 
ture of our national life," The chair was occupied 
by tbe Rev. E. M. P. Wells. The proceedings were 


ed with prayer. 
The Rev. ni McAllister of New York, 2 
of the National Association, first made a brief ad- 


dress, in which he said that, until within compara- 
tively a few years, there was no ueation of America 
being a Christian nation. But of late tbere has been 
a denial of the fact, and an attempt has been made to 
break down whatever is distinctively Christian in 
this country. Settled as the country was b Christ- 
ian people, with a civilization based upon Christian- 
ity, we have institutions all around us of a Christiaan 
character, which, however, give apparent offence toa 
great many people, who claim their right not to be 
insulted by institutions of the kind. Not believing 
in Christianity, they claim that, when the nation acts 
as & nation, it shali noL favor Christianity any more 
than any other religions. They say that under the 
Constitution of the United States they bave a right 
in this country to send their children to schools 
where they will not be insulted in the reading of a 
book in which they do not believe, claiming that, ag 
tbey pay for the common schools, they have a right 
to expect that there shull not be produced in them a 
bouk to which they have the most decided objection. 
There is more persistent determination expressed by 
this class of people whenever the question springs 
up anew. The effort made in Cincinnati two years 
ago was the mon paral tent one the speaker ever 
seen, and renewed e 

expected. In a clause of the bill now before Con- 
gress, urging a national system rather than a State 
system of education, it s "No sectarian book shall 
be allowed in the system of education in the United 
States.” This was a clause generally overlooked. If 
that meant s denominational book, it would be all 
right, but the cry is made in thia connection that the 
Bible is a sectarian book, and the friends of the bill 
boldly express the determination to have the Bible 
put out from the system of education in this country, 

In regard to the controversy nt Cincinnati, the 
apeaker said the opponents of the Bible went quietly 
to work, and got a majority upon the school com- 
mittee, und then proposed the resolution that made 
80 much talk. next morning petitions poured 
in, signed by thousands and thousands of citizens, 
protesting against the expulsion of the book. The 
school board knew tbere would be a sensation, and 
they were wise enough not to act in the matter at 
once, but to let it lie on the table until the excite- 
ment had died sway, and then they again took up 
the resolution, passed it, and the next merning some 
of the members actually went and stopped the read- 
ing of God's word in some of the schools. The ques- 
tion was brought before the superior court of Ohio, 
where Judge Hagan, decided that, as the constitution 
of the Btate expressly 8 God and relig- 
ion, the reading of the Bible was legal. The matter 
will be taken before the supreme court of the State 
in a few weeks, but it will not probably end there, as 
the opponents will take it before the national courte; 
and if we had in our national Constitution that ge- 
kovowledgment we had in nearly every State conati- 
tution, it would not only sustain the —— of the 
Ohio judge, but would greatly strengthen the fricnds 
of our Christian system of education. And it is the 
aim of the association to have that undeniably legal 
basis in our Constitution, so that there will never be 
any question raised about the matter, and so that 
when men stand up to resist the Bible we may say, 
"No; we recognize the Christian religion as a funda- 
mental law of our Constitution." | Applause.] There 
are many men in the country, men of intelligence 
and many Christian virtues, among them the editor 
of the Independent and the pastor of the Plymouth 
Church, who gay fa carrying out the theory of our 
national Constitution, interpreting it by its fuilure to 
acknowledge God, that the Bible must give way and 
go out of our common schools; but to such he would 
say that it ie no sacrilege to lay hands on the Consti- 
tution, as they seem to think, for that article was 
made to meet the wants of the ple, and it was 
never intended thut the people should deny them- 
selves any of their precious privileges in order to 
conform to the Constitution. Holding, then, to the 
standard of Christian religion in our common educa- 
tion. we have & right as a Christian le to take 
the Bible as an exponent of thst standard, and we 
have this right, furthermore, and if driven to the wall 
would use it, as stating in the fundamental law of 
the nation that as a nation we acknowledge that 
Pook — o bulwark of our civil and religious liberty. 

pplause. 

Professor Julius A. Beelye, D. D., gaid that in 
most disputes among men the whole trouble resta 
npon some cardina! miaunderstanding between the 
disputants. A misunderstanding which, as long as 
it continues, prevents all harmony, can never be ad- 
justed unless the parties are at the outset to occupy 
some common ground, Bo he etarted, therefore, that 
evening with the ground on which we all ought to 
Bland. He took it that such ground is found in the 


fforts, he thought, might now be * 


fact that nations and civil governments have always 
been connected with some sort of religion. A nation 
without some religion is no more to be found than a 
nation without a government; but if in some instan- 
ces a commuuity of men have been discovered, they 
are only found in the wildest and the rudest of the 
human race. Looking at it simply aa à matter of 
fact, we find that nations and governments und relig. 
jon always stand connected together. This fact is no 
more apparent in the earliest than in the latest pe- 
riods of history, and it is the most prominent his- 
toric fact of all time that it does not change with 
other changes; whatever elee may be submerged, this 
one truth rides the billows as did the ark the delu; 

I have said, continued the speaker, that no t 
could be found lacking in religion unless il was also 
found to be lacking in nationality, But take any 
such tribe, and Jet it be penetnited with no matter 
whiat sort of religious faith, and immediately the in- 
Btinet of organization becomes apparent, the people 
begin to show some signa of nationality, and law and 
order take the pluce of chaos. The Hebrew code 
still holda its place and is recognized by the five or 
six millions of Jews on the globe to-day; the Mo- 
hammedan relizion ia still fervently believed in by 
a hundred and eighty millions; and the Buddhist 
faith by vast numbers, showing vou that a comma- 
nity having once adepted a faith never loses it 
Rothe, one of the profoundest of recent ethical 
writers in Germany, says that Christianity is essen- 
tially a political principle, and s political power. It 
is constructive of the state, and bears in itself the 
power of forming the state and of developing it wiw 
full completeness. We find that the first, the lust, 
the ever-present element is religion; we find it is not 
go much the flower or the fruit, as it is the seed and 
root of all political life. But if religion is to serve a 
nation, it ia from its singleness, for you can no more 
bring two religions and have them exercise an equal 
power on a government, than you can have two re- 
pellant forces of nature acting in the same time and 
place. A nation cannot serve God and mammon un 
more than enn un individual, and if a nation ie 
founded on two religions, it must ever hare internal 
dissensions, as witness Turkey to-day. Itfollows, 
therefore. that no nation can be indifferent to the fact 
of its religion: that would be simply indifference to 
its owu well-being. 


I contend that we are a Christian nation. An 
atheistical nation is from the nature of the case en 
impossibility and an absurdity, and we need not to 
be put into that class, I take it that the doctrine of 
the fathers and the spirit of our history all indicate a 
distinctively Christian influence in the origin and 
continuance of the pation. The thought of s Christ- 
ian nation, to be formed and maintained, was the 
clear doctrine of the fathers. Saya the first governor 
of Massachusetts, Winthrop.— “The civil State must 
be raised out of the churches.” Barry, in his history 
of Mussachusetts, says that with the Puritans 
religion was the basis of the civil as well 
as of the ecclesiastical government; while Ben- 
pou Franklin in the convention for found. 
ng our national Constitution says, "We have 
been assured in the sacred writings thal, except the 
Lord build the house, they Jabor in vain that build it. 
I firmly believe this, and T also firmly believe that 
Without his concurring aid we ahall succeed in this 
political building no better than the builders of Ba- 
bel" A resolution passed by Congress in 1778 de- 
clared that religion and good morals are the y 
bases of good government, Mr. Webster, in his 
Plymouth oration, said that our ancestors established 
the system of government on morality and religious 
sentiment, and Mr. Justice Story, in giving s decis- 
ion in the Girard will case, declared that Christianity 
is a part of the common jaw of the State. I take it 
that this is not to be any longer denied; but who 
does not see the coming influence of Christian prin- 
ciple in our institutions and will acknowledge it 
as either unwise or insincere? You might as well 
take out the heart from a living body, and expect the 
body to continue al ita functions, as to expect a na- 
tion to exist without Christianity. Christianity is 
woven with our own government very much as 
Phidias wove his own name in the shield of Athens, 
which could not be effaced without destroying the 
entire structure, And now because this is true, I 
would have it declared in our national Constituljon, 
which expresses the fundamental Jaw of the nation. 
Why should it not be declared? It is not only true, 
but it is the most fundamental truth that can be 
made. It is the top stone, the cornerstone, and 
shapes the whole of our civil ctructure. Why should 
it not be placed where it can be known and read of 
all men? A written constitution is no patchwork, it 
is not made te clothe the nation according to the 
fancy of some constitutional convention; but it must 
be made to fit the nation, or the nation will not wear 
it. It can only express that which has already been 
deeply graven in the hearts of tbe people, and clearly 
uttered by their history. A written constitution 
does not make the fundamental law of the land, it 
only declares; and that written constitution is the 
most defective where the highest and the deepest 
and the most controlling power of the government is 
withheld. 

It is said that Christian principle needs not this 
declaration. But that is not the question. Gravita- 
tion did not need that Newton should discover its 
laws and declare them, but the human mind neede 
the discovery and announcement, and Newton's ut- 
terance of it was & glory to him and sn inspiration to 
bis race. The self-evident truths with which the 
declaration of Independence opens does not need this 
declaration. They were trutha before the declara- 
lon, and would have remained such had tha declara- - 
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n never been wrilten. Christian principle can take 
æ of itself, but the nation needs this declaration; it 
adə to utter it in order that under this truth there 
iy be no mistake respecting it, and that it may be 
own and read of all men. It ia not, therefore, aa 
ne poor phrase that we need this principle intro- 
ced; It is because the preci is a0 blessed that 
would have It give uet to al] in the house, 

If the government at Washington could appeal to 
people on just this principle, it would serve in a 
sat mensure 10 dissolve the complications between 
a nation and Great Britain at the present time. 
e claim of indirect damages ought not to prevent 
jitration, ought not to be put forth in s manner to 
peril the peace of the nations. I do not find any 
e who ia nt all well informed at the present day, 
t what feels it to be a grave mistake to have origi- 
lly presented such a claim; and we find the admin- 
muon organs and men well up in the councils of 
+ State avoiding the question, and seeking to blame 
ne one else, It is tlie old story of the fall—the 
man gave me and 1 did eat; and (he serpent 
opted me and I did eat. Ido not arraigu the gov- 
ment; I recognize the grave responaibilities of 
blic office, and that its acts, though not superior to 
ticiam, can only be fairly judged by the eye that 
ces in all its bearings. But it is said we have 
»ught the question up to this point, and cannot re- 
le. Why notacknowledge the mistake, and take 
r proper course? That would be derogatory to the 
mity of the nation, is the answer. But what is the 
mity of a nation or of & man who refuses to ac: 
owledge an error that is pointed out himy Could 
1 government suffer & loss of dignity by acknow- 
ging an error into which it had fallen? But we are 
the eve of an important election, and it is much 
ore easy to rouse the etm and excite the preju- 
ws ofa large class of voters than at other times, 
d the government does not Uke to give the cue to 


y feelings of this sort which such an acknowledg- 
‘nt would give, and at the 2 the glorious 
of peace is again turning into night. 


Ve claim that auch an amendment we desire 
wid kindle Christian sentiment to a new enthuai- 
n, and ipit to renewed loyalty to truth hearts 
whose unfaltering love of truth and unfailing love 
God the interests of the nation are bound. With 
State, the religion is valued for what it will pro- 
76; to the individual religion is an end ; to the State 
a a means for the securing of further ends of civili- 
jon and freedom. The State uses religion in order 
achieve the highest condition of society In respect 
those earthly and temporal blessings belonging to 
: present life. The highest hopes of man can find 
Christianity their highest results. Are not these 
sings which the State may seck—its highest ciy- 
sation and freedom? Our common school system 
3a vigorous growth. Every hamlet has the shelter 
its spreading branches, every home the refresh- 
ntof its healing leaves, But it grows only on 
ristian soil. In conclusion, I claim the Christian 
crest Ia so vita] that the State cannot leave it for 
er interests, 
—ͤ̃ä ( —— 
IE OPPOSING FORCES OF CHHIST- 
ANTI AND INFIDELITY. 


m the Union and Advora Rochester, N. Y., April 18, 


. dispatch 8 announced that a meeting 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Sunday 
it, “in favor of a religious amendment to the con- 
ition, providing for an unquestionable basis for 
latian education in our common schools, and for 
y other Christian feature of our natural life,” 
. E. M. P. Wells presided. After prayer by Rev. 
f. Clurk, Rev. D. McAllister of New York, Sec- 
yof the National Associstion, and Prof. J. H. 
re, D. D., of Amherst College, made speeches, 
rts of which ap in the Boston papers. 
nultaneoualy there comes a loud blast from Tne 
"x, the organ of the opposing force, to thia effect: 
them agilste. The straggle between Christianity and 
ir frecdom for the control of this ceuntry la ine liable, 
rill only bo hastened by tattun, While these revolu- 
tu are arging thelr demande, the liberals will more vig- 
7 urge thelr own. hat are they? 
€ demand (hat churches and other ecclesiastical prop- 
141! no longer be oxempted from just taxation. 
e demand that the employment of chaplains In Con- 
Jn State Legislatures, In tho sri, navy and militi 
prisons, aaylums and all other inatitutiona support 
ilic money, shall be discontinued, 
o demand that all public appropriations for soctarian 
lonal and churitable Inatitations aball casso. 
6 demand that all religious services now sostalned by 
"erninent aball ba abolished; and expecially that ihe 
the Bible lu the poblic schools, whether oetensl- 
& lest book or &vowedly as à book of religious wor- 
aall be prohibited. 
2 demand that the appointment, by the President of the 
Sater or by the Governors of tho various States, of all 
18 fentivala and faata ahali wholly cease. 
* demand that the Judiclal cath in Ihe coorta and In all 
sparrmente of the Kuvenument shall be abollebed, and 
115 affirmation under the palna and ponalties of per- 
MI be cetablished in Itu stead, 
s demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enforcing 
srvance of Sunday ae the Sabbath shell be repealed. 
demand that al) laue looking to the enforcement of 
imo morality" shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
copformed to tho reqnirements of natural morality, 
Qu and Sopartial liberty, 
ori, we demand tbat uot only In the Conatitation of tha 
States and uf the severa] States. but also In the prac- 
niniwiration of the rame, nu privilege or advauia 
concede to Christianity or any uiher special reli 
Lour entire political wyeem «hail be founded anil ad- 
ed on a purely secular bass; aod thal whatever 
shall prove : to this end shall be conalatent- 
ichingly and prompily made, 


8 We think the peuple of this country will be 
comply with all the demands of Tae Inpex 
ila by no means certain that they will not 
ily acquiesce in some of them ss the only 
Y deliverance from the injustice and oppresa- 


ion of the holier-than-thou secte which are in or- 
ganization for the purpose of controlling mind and 
matier with the power and mechinery of govern- 
ment according to their own view, while excluding 
and proscribing all others—Christians and Infidels 
allke—as "'sectarians" who have no equal rights that 
they are bound to respect. Tue INDEX le have 
the merit of directness, honesty and equality in their 
propositions, The Boston religious amendment 
people, on the other hand, propose a recognition 
of Christianity, but only ter Christianity. They 
desire, in the words of Prof. Seelye, of Amherst, that 
“the common school system shall rest on a rell- 

ous basis," but that basis must be of tAzir religion. 

n harmony with their talk and action are the talk 
and action of the pious people who make up the 
majority of our State Legislature at Albany. The 
Assembly on Saturday last sent up to the Benate 
for concurrence a pro constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the islature or the corporate 
bodies of any county, city or town from loaning or 
appropriating money to “sectarian” schoola or oth- 
er Institutions, and at the same time, for concurrence 
also, a bill 2 $125,000 to academies, 
nearly all of which are “sectarian.” The Senate, 
fresh from making a donation to the Rev. Dr. Peck's 
Methodist University at Syracuse, which has been 
built ton large extent with the public money, con- 
curred In the appropriation. Senator Lowery mov- 
ed to strike it out. We quote the Aoentng Jour- 
nala report :— 

Mr. Lowery raid: By far the greater portlon of the acade- 
mies, as âl present managed. are sectarian echools. Many of 
them were established by (he different religious denomſns- 
tions, and are now conducted fo thelr inivresis. Unless tho 
Ante la prepared to go to extreme lengths in support ot sec- 
tarian institations, the proposed ald onght not td be grant 

ie pi sed lax le no unjust one, because there are over 700 
towna tn thie State which contain no academy. Why should 
the le of those towns be taxed for the benefit of private 
inetltarlone which are of no practical value to them? And 
Und (ho number of pupils attending academies I» abont 
50,000. Tho proposed appropriation is therefore ai the rate of 
over $4 for each pupli in atrendance. Thie is much wore lb- 
eral in proportion thao any appropriation (he State makes for 
the «apport of common schools. The State tax of ore ands 
uarier mille for the support of common schools ylelde a lit- 
tle more thao $2,500,000, The number of puplis N i] 
common schools fs considerably more than one lla, Wh. 
should the State pay over for each academic. pupil, and 
less than $2 5U for each common school pupil? 

The motion to strike out was lost. 

Mr. Maddon moved to amend the section by providing in 
effect that no part of the fund shall to the popport Yaar 
rivate or scctarinn academies. osere, n, D. F, 

‘ood, Lowery, Benedict, Woodin, J. Wood, Lord and Joho- 
son discussed the motion at great length, whan the question 
was taken and fost, 


Here, in this action of the Legislature at Albany 
—this lavish appropriation of public money to the 
select “sectarian” schools of the rich from which the 
poor are debarred by high rates of tuition, while a 
mere pittance is denied to the charity week-day 
schools of the State which take In and educate the 
orphan and the outcast, the people see a practical 
exemplification of the spirit and "principle" of the 

ple who advocate a religious amendment of the 
federal constitution and anti-religious amendment 
of the State constitution, They are alike bigoted, 
pharissic, tyrannical, proscriptive, Is it any wonder 
that the people turn from such burlesquers of Chriat- 
lianity and common — — men turn from 
churches and religious societies and go to the extreme 
of Infidelity, when they ace how professed Christians, 
and professed believers in the equal rights of all, 
belie their professions, and, where they have the 
amm wield the power of government to tax 
the masses and aj 1 their money to "secta- 
rian” objects of their liking, while prohibiting the 
an or appropriation of a dollar to the “sectari- 
an" objects of others? From msi "Christianity," 
in or out of the Constitution, the prayer of tbe peo- 
le is, "Good Lord, deliver us.” In view of the wa 
fo which professed Christians now act towards eac 
other, and toward those who do not profess Christ- 
lanity, there la scarcely a doubt that, if the religious 
amendment programme and Tne INDEX programme 
were to be submitted to a popular vote of the 
people of the United States, the latter would re- 
ceive ten votes where the former would receive one. 
Paradoxical as |t mmy seem, it is Christlanity, as 
exemplified by those who most ardently profess lt, 
that produces Infidelity, and even makes allies for 
it of Christians oppressed by fellow Christians. It 
is not the want of God In the constitution that is 
the matter, but the want of His golden rule in the 
heads and hearts and hands of those who profess to 
believe in him. 


THE HELIGIOUS TEST IN THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


[From the Boston Commonwealth, of April 18.) 


Those who have made light of the attempt to en- 
a theological bias upon the national constitution 
ve hardly considered the enthusiastic welcome 
witb which the idea will be recelved by a considera- 
ble portion of the community. Ina of being the 
sim of only a few and comparatively obscure portion 
of the public, it is seen thut there are many interested 
whom it might have been thought would bave & 
larger and more catholic cuneepilon of the grandeur 
of a non-sectarian fundamental basis for & popular 
overnment like ours. A call has appeared in the 
faily Journals of this city for a meeting of sympathl- 
zers in thia movement to-morrow (Sunday) rae 
to which are appended names like those of Jaco 
Sleeper. Samuel G. Bowdlear, Cyrus Carpenter, 
Pliny Nickerson, James R. Osgood, and others known 
as warm and devoted friends of civil and religious 
freedom, That the c to a considerable degree, 
should constitute the bulk of the signers of tbe call, 


was to be expected; but we confess that we did not 
anticipate finding laymen like those we have named 
favoring & scheme that must proscribe, if adopted, a 
large share of their fellow-citizens, With God and 
Chriat in the constitution, no Israelite or Mohamme- 
dan, no atheist or “disbellever,” can honestly swear 
allegiance to the government, We establish the old 
theocracy once more; and there is no hospitality for 
men of all creeds or of none. To our mind our po- 
litical system can receive no burt so irreparable as 
this, We bave little faith in the success of the 
movement; but, novertheless, we are not unmindful 
of the influences being brought to bear for its con- 
summation. The attempt, even, is fraught with dan- 
ger. It will enkindle the worst passions of all who 
are to be set aside as unworthy to live under the 
amended constitution. It will engender hate towards 
many excellent men, etrong in their religious convic- 
tions, yet nobly disinterested in labors for the gene- 
ral It will invite the dinsensiona of a past age 
in the old world upon tho fresher soil of the new. A 
better way is to let our religious opinions work In 
their accustomed channels, If they cannot control 
the community, we must accept the fact that, in a re- 
public of equal privileges, matters of religious belief 
are no part of the public concern. 


— ipei 


The only place the wife of a Congressman can 
fairly trust him—and we write this advice in behalf 
of virtuous innocence—is the Washington Club. The 
Washington Club is composed almost entirely of 
heads of fiunilies, sober, steady, quiet business men, 
who meet in its elegant rooma for a litile relaxation 
from thelr many cares. The Club is A opened 
of an evening with prayer, and afterwards these plous 
1238 sit around and read good books, or discuss 

ht doctrinal points, such as Trausubstantlation,“ 
"Infant Baptism,” “Can a man marry his aunt?" or 
“Ts it moral or in any sense in accordance with re- 
vealed religion, to kill your mother-in-law 1"— Wash- 
ington Capital. 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Piast Invarenpent Socierr.—The regular zacina of this 
Boclety are held In the Opzox, lu the now Exrnxsa Hottore 
on St. Clair Street, opposite tbe Wirgsuea Or&RA Hovas, on 
mm I „t lo o'clock. The public are cordially 

nv o attend. 


PUHBHLINHER/S NOTICES, 


Cash Reca the We 
slow muni TT. 
ele. 
Morrell, 50 cts. ; O. Brooks, Sücte.; D. A. Robertson, $2; 
$2; Dr. V. W. Sunderlin, 50 Stg. E. 
Johnson. 25 cta.; 


James Allen, 4.00; Jno. M. Maynes, 10 cia. ; $| 
55; J. F. Wil as. W.G ham, 25 cts. 0. a 
; Drs. Jullen & Wilson, 75 cla. Dyer D. Lum, $6; L. 

Folch, 84; J 34.5); A. A. Knights, $2.80; J. 

T. Blakeney, 80 cte.; H. G. Spencer, LZ] A5 

5 J. vbeer, $3; C. M. Nye, 60 cta.; 

as. B. Tyler, 81; 


Blanchard, 82; H. L. Green, $5.90; T. R. B. W. 
Ayers, to; . H. Spencer, $3; L. dame, 10 cte.: Wm. 
Wacuiotsia, ba; J. A. Clark, 30 el.] E. G. Baldwin, $2; H 
mith, $2. 


All receipts of cash will bo acknowledged aa above, and no 
other recelpt sent unless spocially requested. Parsons who 
do not see thelr remittances acknowl withla two or 
three weeks after sonding, will please no! , 

N. B.—Orders for Tracta or Single Numbers of Tux Ixrux 
which are not on Aand will, (f of small amount, be otherwise 
filled to the same amvant witbout further notice. 


RECEIVED, 


A Mind or THE ÀWATOMY of VERTERBRATZD AMA. By 
Twowas B. Hisia, LL. D., F. R. B. Aothor of “Lay Ber- 
mons,” **Man's Place ip Nature,“ "Origin of Species," eto. 
New York: D. ArrLkrow & Co. 54) and 55 way. 
1878. pp. 441. 

IwsrOwcT; Ire Orrice iÑ TuE ANTMAL KrWODOM AnD irs Re- 
LATIOM TO THE Hinzu Powsne iw Man. Lowell Lectares, 

1871, By P. A. CHaDBOURWE, LL.D., Anthor of “Relations 

of Natural Hiatory," "Natural Thovlogy,” etc. New York: 

Gro. P. Putnam & Some, Association Building. 187%. pp. 


Tas Won Barron rus Devos. By Loom Fiovrse. Newly 

Kdli 
"s Colle, London. 

tek: D. Arris & U. 1873. pp. 518. 

Awswxmzp Br Solon, By Epwamo W, Cox, 

PLU P R. G. S. New York: HNax L. , Publisher, 
744 Broadway. 187%. 

vi Y Ovan Daatu. A Sermon by O. U. Frorame- 
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Portry, 


TO ADVERSITY. 


Thy form benign, O goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philosophie train be there, 

To soften, not to wound, my heart! 
Tho generous spark extinct revive, 
Teach me to love and to forgive, 
Exact my own defècte to scan, 


What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 


Tuowss Gear. 


The Hudex. 


APRIL 27. 1872. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
CarTTAL, $100,000. Suarga Each, $100. 


The Association having assumed the publication of Tux 
Inox, the tors have lavied an assessment of ten per 
cent. on each share for the year ending Oct. 96, 1872. All fu- 
ture subscriptions arc anbject to this gescsament, Not more 
than ten per cent. ou cach share can be suseasod in any one 

r. By the original terme of subscription, the Directors are 
bidden to incur any Indebtedness beyond ten per cent. of 
stock actually subscribed; aud thle provision will be 
atrietly compiled with, It ſe very desirable that tho entire 
stock of the Agsociation should be taken, aud enbecriptions 
Are respectfully solicited from all frieuds of Fros Religion, 


BUBSCRIPTIONB TO STOCK. 


ACKNOWLEDGED elsewhere, Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
Be e Haw Norai Jai, One Share, 1 


D. ATREA, dn. roo] „. 
Hus L. E. BLOUNT, Krane nils, Ind., us A 100 
— —, Defiance, Oblo, ^" b 100 
== Bryan, hlo; „ “ 100 
J. T. Bnanx, Sabetha, Kan, |} * 1⁰⁰ 
— —, Nartbamptop Miina . 100 
Max Paacat, Cin h hio, " y 100 
o—_ —, Boston, aw. ‘* ^ 100 
H.HrrzzwANX, "Toledo, Ohlo, " * HE 
D. M, Zanesfleld, Ohlo,  " n 100 
B.C.EasrxaN, Palmyra, Mo., * ^" 100 
J. O. MARTO, Indianapolis, Ind., ^ w 100 
L. T. Ives, Detrolt, Mich, ^ ** 100 
E. W. Mepvavon, Detroit, Mich., Two a 200 
Boston, Mas, © as 9200 
W. F. Helkzs, Dayton, Ohio,  '* + * 
Li T. Suep'n Bridge, N. Y, One * 100 
BAMUEL Cour, Suep'n Bridge, N. 7, . Mw 100 
Caantse Nass, — Worcester, Mass, Two * 200 
|] Ivonis, N. T., One ^ 100 
B. F. WoopARD, Osborn, Onto, Two ae 200 
H. A. Minis, t, Carroll, III. One e 100 
J. W. BARTLETT, ver, N. K., » * 100 
Oscan Roos, Taylor's Falle, Minn, * M 100 
Mus E. S, MiL, Geneva, (Y. e, 100 
Jas, R. STONE, (ioclouatl, — Ohto, * M 100 
D, K. INNES, te s Five "^ wo 
A. Tart, 22 1 One 4t 100 
B. L. WILDER, 5 ~. M n 100 
Peren H. C " " “ n 100, 
O. K. WITHINGTON, - M 11 “ 100 
J.T. SUTTON, 2 de > Ww 100 
178 E. Avastin, Pitte h, Pa,, * ae 100 
ise C, E, Novese, Cincinnati, — Ohlo, TVo 200 
Jax. FISCHXR, Shreveport, La, Ons u 100 
G. H. Hotreman, ete 1 Fa * “ 100 
I.. Vo Brrsersau, N. Y. Cily, Fiva “ 500 
W.H.BovasroN, " = One M. 100 
W.P. C " ^ “ “ 100 
Tiros L. Baows, Binghampton, N, V., “ 4 100 
A. McD. Yours, Milwaukee, Wis,  " . 100 
G. W. PECKHAM, * * . » 100 
. C. T. Hawrgr, ^" ^ + ‘ 100 
We, BECKER, " " "m " 100 
Mgs. G. D. NORRIS, » "Y Five . 600 
Roar. C. BFENCRR, M * One “ 100 
C. M. LAWLER, " 1 M w 100 
E. R. LELAND, ” " “ m 100 
Wa. Biackwons, Palneaville, Olo, * " 100 
156,800 


This is the way a "live liberal" uses the “Truths 
for the Times: 

"I generally have a few with me; and, when I call 
evenings, I read one, point out as best I can the 
‘truths,’ ask aud explain things, and thüs get people 
interested, and leave them some, By thia means I 
hope to make them think," 


— — . — — 

A correapondent whose letter was published in 
Tae IN DEE, No. 120, inquired whether the Jewa 
really had no belief in the doctrine of immortality ; 
as was asserted by Bishop Warburton in his "Divine 
Legation of Moses," and ns is frequently asserted by 
other writers even at the present diy. The evidences 
and arguments on both aides of this question will be 
found in Rev. William R. Alger's "History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life," in the eighth chapter ; 
and to this very learned work we must refer the cu- 
rious. Mr. Alger saya:—"The most judicious, trast- 
worthy critics , affirm that the Hebrew 
Scriptures show s general belief in the separate ex- 
latence of the spirit, not Indeed as experiencing re- 
warde and punishinents, but aa surviving in the com- 
mon silence and gloom or the under-world, a desolate 
empire of darkness yawning beneath all graves, and 
peopled with dream-like ghosts." We only add a 
reference to the third chapter of the “apocryphal” 
book, “The Wisdom of Solomon,“ for a very clear 
and definite expression of belief in immortality, 


DECAPITATION. 


Rev. Mr. Hepworth, whose recent exit from the 
Unitarian denomination sent a thrill of vexation to 
its remotest bounda, and made some of its chief rep- 
resentatives froth at the mouth, has recently been 
addressing the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Boston. According to the report of the Daily 
Globe, he made some curious statements. Among 
other things he said :— 

"In regard to the attacks of science upon Christ- 
ianity he hug no fear. Science could bark, but not 
bite. It threatens much, but accomplishes nothing, 
and has never touched the underpinning of any o 
the great fundamental principles of deren n 
The time would come when science, now almost in 
the attitude of open rebellion, would walk hand in 
band with Chriatianity, and, as he believed, would 
demonstrate the truth of the Christian miracles. 


Tt will be remembered by some of our readers that, 
in the sermon in which he announced his change of 
belief, Mr. Hepworth disclaimed all knowledge of 
"theology." We advise him now to- include “sci- 
ence” also in his disclaimer. If we are to take his 
declarations as Indicative of the general opinion in 
the Christian Church, the Church is in the condition 
of & man who does not know when he la whipped, 
That “reminds us of a little story,” 

Some millions of years ago or less, a skilful 
swordsman applied for the position of chief execu- 
tioner to hig Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of 
Chins, and boasted that he could take a man's bead 
off without his knowing it. This boast excited the 
curiosity of the court, and it was resolved to make 
trial of the applicant's skill. A condemned criminal 
was accordingly brought before the throne, and 
caused to atand upright at the distance of a few feet. 

The swordsman began to make various passes 
through the air in all directions with great rapidity. 
After continuing this exercise for some time, he stop- 
ped and sheathed bis sword. The criminal still 
stood unmoved. The Emperor with some impatience 
inquired when he was going to cut off the man’s 
head. E 

“Please your Majesty," responded the swordsman, 
"his head ia off, as I can easily prove to your entire 
satisfaction.” Then turning to the criminal, he added 
—" Will you be so kind aa to spit?" 

The criminal attempted to do as requested, when 
off rolled his head from his shoulders! In one of his 
rapid movements the executioner had adroitly passed 
his blade through the neck, and the least movement 
Was sufficient to precipitate the head to the ground. 

In spite of Mr. Hepworth's charming unconscious- 
neas, science has done to Christianity what the 
swordsman did to the criminal. The fact of its de- 
capitation will be plain in the final upshot of the 
Christian Amendment movement, which is simply 
an attempt to spit—at “infidelity !” 

— — 


“VOYSEY ESTABLISHMENT FUND,” 


We have been honored by receipt of the following 
letter :— 

94, OLD Square, Liyconn’a Inn, ] 
Lonvon, W. O., March 21, 1872. f 

Dear Sir—I am requested by the Executive Com- 
mittes of the “Voysey Establishment Fund" to ask 
you to allow your name to be added to those already 
on the General Committee list. 

I enclose a statement of the objecta of the move- 
ment,and hope it may have the advantage of your 
support and influence, 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
F. A. HANBURY. 

From the statement referred to, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 

"The Committee are assured that the proposed pub- 
lic ministration of Mr. Voysey in London will in- 
&ugurate a great religious movement, tending to com- 
bine a better understanding of the Perfection and 
Universal Fatherhood of God with a complete abne 
gation of all dogmatic trammela, sectarian bigotry, 
and superstitious ignorance, 
aoi larga auns of money " early ni d 

ie A * of propagating confilcting dogmatic 
0 „ it is hoped that liberal-minded men of all 
classes throughout the country will contribute to- 
wards an un movement which aspires to 
make Freedom of Conscience the basis of union for 
al] mankind." 

Having cheerfully acceded to the above-mentioned 
request of the Executive Committee, we have pub- 
lished Mr, Hanbury’s letter in the hope that some of 
our subscribers may be induced to contribute to the 
"Voysey Establishment Fund,” and thus prove that 
the sympathies of American liberals are not confined 
to local movements alone. Contributions may be 
forwarded directly to Mr. Hanbury; or they may be 
sent to us for transmission to him. Of course all 


sums sent to us will be specially acknowledged In 
these columns, 


A WORD ON POLITICS, 


We have been asked to show onr hand on the 
Presidential question. Tar INDEX is nota Politica) 
paper in the ordinary sense of the word; but we 
never hesitate to express a political opinion when 
fully formed. At present writing our opinion on 
this question is not fully formed. We have no in- 
terest in a personal crusade against General Grant, 
whom we look upon as an honest, well-intentioned, 
patriotic American, to whom the country owes a 
limitless debt of gratitude for his military services 
But we feltand expressed our indignation at his San 
Domingo policy and the reasons which were ayowed 
for the removal of Senator Sumner from the Chalr- 
manship of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Further, we are strongly inclined to favor the one 
term principle ;" and we heartily approve the Civil 
Service Heform. Moreover, we heartily believe, 
with the brave and war-shattered General Bartlett, 
of Massachusetts, in “Administrations which am 
above suspicion, and not in Administrations which 
are above investigation." "The course of the present 
Administration on the French Arms investigation 
has been simply outrageous; and the course of the 
Administration papers reapecting the Cincinnath 
Convention of May 1 is auch as to disgust every 
high-minded man. When Harper's Weekly begins 
to caricature such men as Charles Sumner and Car} 
Schurz, it is time for every rational and upright vo- 
ter to inquire with seriousness wlat Is the reason for 
such indecent assaults. With countless others, we 
walt for such instruction as near events shall give 
before making up our mind on the Presidential ques- 
tion. Ofonething we are aure; that "bolting" is no 
moral offence, The louder party-wlips are cracked, 
the more will all owners of independent minds and 
political consciences despise the artificial morality 
Vhat substitutes partisanship for patriotism and the 
spoils of uffice for the obligations of principle. 


“BOASTS” OF TWO KINDS, 

In a recent sermon on the question—"Bhall the 
Nation by a Change in its Constitution proclalm it- 
self Christian *" (for a copy of which we are indebted 
to the politeness of the author), Rev. Dr. Hedge, of 
Brookline, Mass., thus speaka of the scheme of the 
Christianizers :— 

“Meanwhile, I can see only mischief in the Asso- 
ciation to secure the religious amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. I believe the suc 
cess of the project to be impossible; but the very at- 
tempt, the mere agitation of the question, so far sa it 
has an effect, will tend'to work irritation and to bring 
religion into disrepute. If the end were accom- 
plished, it would virtually denationalize, perhaps 
disfranchise, a large clase of our fellow-citizens: if 
attempted and not accomplished, the failure would be the 
triumph of the enemies of Christianity ; it would seem 
to authorize their boast. that this ta not a Christian 
land.” 

We have italicised a passage to which the au- 
thor calls our attention by a pen mark in the margin. 
The Doctor is sagacious, There is considerable: 
truth in what he says. But we shall entertain a still 
profounder respect for his sagacity if he can make 
good his own implied “boast” that this ù Christian 
land. 


— — — 
MORE PETITIONS. 


The following tists of signatures to the remon- 
strance against the Christian Amendment have been 
received since our last issue ;— 

Mr. Dyer D. Lum, Portland, Me,, senda one hun- 
dred and one names (twenty-five of which were ob- 
tained by Mr. J. M. Todd); Mr. Homer A, Billings, 
Pompey, N. Y., seventy-five; Dr. James Fischer, 
Shreveport, La., fifteen; Mr, 8.8, Linton, Toledo, O., 
forty-four; Mr. L. S. Cadwallader, Bucks county, Pa., 
sixty-two; Mr. L. G. Felch, Monroe Centre, O., 
sixty-eight; ————, Boston, Mass., fifty; Mrs. A. 
H. Reed, Lowell, Mass., sixty-three (fifty-six of which 
were obtained by Miss Nancy Bragdon, Stoneham, 
Mass.); Mr. J. M. Lilly, Florence, Mass., eighteen ; 
Mrs. Lucia H, Cowles, Clyde, O., thirty-vight (ob- 
tained at a lecture by her at Marion, O.); Mr. Henry 
Jepson, Allegheny City, Pa, twenty; Mr. E. K, Jan- 
ney, Philadelphia, Pa., sixteen; Mr. Samuel D. Bard- 
well, Shelburne Falls, Mass., twenty-four. 

This brings the grand, total of signatures thus far 
acknowledged in Tug INDEX to over TWENTY-NINE 
TuHOUBAMIX j 

Last week we published the call of (he regent meet- 
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ng of the Christlanizers In Boston; and we now ap- 
end the list of those who signed It, as reported in 
he Boston Journal :— 

Charles G. Nazro, E. B. Webb, A. A, Miner, E. M. 
>», Wells, Jacob Sleeper, Charles D. Gould, Moses H. 
largent, Incresso N. Tarbox, Henry F. Durant, Mán- 
on tburn, John $. Blatchford, Edward 8. Rand, 
onathnn French, Jos. B. Tilton, G. M. Dexter, 8. 
|. Bowdlear, G. M. Clark, S. F. Upham, Wm. R. 
Nark, David Snow, Cyrus Carpenter, Pliny Nicker- 
on, Win. V. Garner, Louls B. Schwarz, James 
Vhite, A. Van Wagener, W. S. Boughton, Fen 
hute, James R. Os A. J. Gordon, H. M. Par- 
ons, George C. Lorimer, Alex. II. Vinton, Wm. H. 
Toyt, S. H. Hayes, Wm. Giaham, and others. 

N. B.—We shall bs greatly obliged If all those who 
fe now clreulating the counter-petition wil! send in 
velr lista at least as early as June 1; and we re. 
yectfully ask the liberal papers which have promised 
y send their lists to ua to do so at their earliest con- 
anience. Unless special reasons for delay shall 
sige, it is our Intention to send the entire list as soon 
1 possible after that date to the Hon. Charles Sum- 
er, who,as our rendera will remember, has promised 
) present the remonstrance “with pleasure and sym- 
atby." 


—— 
FAULT OF OURS. 


No 


I sometimes see a sharp arrow shot by some secta- 
an newspaper agwinst the Free Rellglous Associa- 
In, and feathered with this particular complaint: 
at whereas we began by specially inviting individ- 
\l opponents or well-known non-sympathizers to 
ir platform, we do so no more. The charge is a 
ndness, for It justifies us in polnting to facta of 
hich we are rather proud, 
Perhaps no new inovement ever tried harder than 
irs to open its platform to its opponents—as this 
(ht hand knows, which painfully wrote many let- 
rs of solicitation, As Garrison began the snti- 
ivery movement by exhausting all efforts to luduce 
e leading clergymen to uke it up, and, that fail- 
g, undertook the easier task of abolishing slavery 
msclf—so we first made long and faithful efforts 
fill our platform with our opponents, and this 
‘ling, found our consciencea quite clear to occupy 
ourselves. -There ia à point where euch self-abne- 
tion ceases to be a virtue. Some of our best friends 
dught that we went to the very verge of self-reapect 
thus offering to give up our precious hours to those 
10 had no sympathy with us. Yet we did it; and 
or one am very thankful that we did it so thor- 
gly. It has at least saved us the need of ever 
ng it agaln. 
At our first anniversary, Rev. Merrill Richardson 
a invited to represent the Orthodox Congregation- 
ts, Rev, J. F. Clarke and Rev. Robert Collyer to 
resent the Unitarians, Rev. Olympia Brown for 
Universalists, Rev. J. P. Hubbard for the Episco- 
inns, and Rev. C. H. Malcom for the Baptists, and 
her Hecker for the Catholica. All but the firet 
last came and spoke; Mr. Malcom in a tone of 
ily sympathy which won our heartg, Mr. Hub- 
J and Dr. Clarke in strong antagonism to our 
\ciples, as we expected, To show under what 
umstances of opposition one at least of these gen- 
zen spoke on our platform, I may say that, after 
Mr. Hubbard hud accepted our invitation, I ro- 
ed a letter from a high vefficial—I think he was 
1 the President—of tho Boaton Young Men's 
istian Association, beseeching me to release Mr, 
‘bard, for the sake both of his health and useful- 
, from bis promise, This letter was wrilten 
out Mr, Hubbard’s knowledge, and was addressed 
e, as having conducted the correspondence, It 
simply forwarded by me to the gentleman most 
erned, and the decision left entirely to him. He, 
his accustomed manlineaa, refused to be excused 
his promise, and came to the meeting, I have 
ys honored him for it. 
© next year, being resolved still to be faithful to 
pponents, we wrote to those whom we thought 
courageous and progressive in different donom- 
ons, carneatly striving to secure some “evangell- 
mon. We explained, as clearly as we could, 
we did this simply for love of free speech, and 
che more frankly they spoke thelr mind on our 
mn, the better we should like it. We wrote 
to Rev, Merrill Richardson again, Rey. Phillips 
xs, Rev. Dr. Quint, Rev, J. L. Corning, Rer. 
m Abbott, Rev. W. H. II. Murray, Rev. Pro- 
' Diman, Rev. Wm. E, Park. Their answers 
Je found in our report for that year, All their 
a were courteous; all recognized our personal 


respectability and appereut honesty of purpose; but 
all declined. This uniformity of response settled our 
future policy, Having done our duty, we find our 
consciences clear, Henceforth, I take it, we shall 
welcome all comers, but solicit none, 


T. W, H. 
— — — 


GO0D-FVHIDAY HEFLECTIONS, 


To tHe Eniton or Tuk INDEX: 


Sir,—l am writing on Good Friday morning, 
and the reflections caused by what I see from my 
windows are strangely different from those which I 
used to have, on this day, in my boyhood. 

The blinds would be drawn down or the shutters 
closed, as in a house of mourning. Dry bread and 
water for breakfast; boiled rice for dinner, without 
any sugar or jam; "cross buns" for tea, witb e com- 
pensation for the day's fasting in the shape of an 
egg, A very heavy dose of church service, at eleven, 
helped to complete the oppressive gloom of the day. 
I thought we should never get to the end of that 
painfully reiterated story of the crucifixion, standing 
up for an interminable period to hear the last chap- 
tor oſ it read. Some dismal hymn about the “Precious 
Blood" followed; and then, to my extreme disgust, 
we had the whole atory over again in the pulpit, only 
thls time with the sbominably orthodox assertion 
that it was “all our doing.” I don't think I was ever 
as a child persuaded into believing such a monstrous 
fiction as that; but I do well remember how I came 
to hate and abjure the very names of Lent, Passion- 
week, and most of all Guod-Friday, as the symbols 
of all that was gloomy and wearisome In religion. 

The day, however, used to be redeemed for one 
short half heur, when my father would call us one 
by one into his study and talk lovingly to each iu 
turn, exciting all that was good in our natures by his 
sweot, tender carnestness, and then making us koeel 
down with him and pray that God above would help 
us to be good. The fragrance of that little oasis is 
fresh in my heart to-day; and not all the Good-Fri- 
daye since have been able to weaken tho influence of 
that blessed season. But now I am free from the 
fetters of clergy, I would as soon go into a shambles 
aa go to church on Good-Friday; and nearly every 
one elae seems to be of my opinion. 

There are thousands and thousands—I may truly 
say milliong—of people passing to and fro for noth- 
ing but pleasure. Holiday-making is the single idea 
sasociated with this day in the minds of four-fifths 
of the population, The remaining fifth are at church, 
poor things! The question naturally arises, if this 
outward disregard for the day is so prevalent, the in- 
ward disregard of the event which it signifles must 
be nearly as prevalent Theo why la this called a 
Christian country? If the “Day of Atonement” be 
revelled in as n day of mere animal enjoyment, of rest 
and excursion, with what feelings must the Atone- 
ment itself be regarded if thought upon at all? The 
truth is that this central dogma of Christianity has 
lost its hold over the mass of the English people, and 
I don't think It can ever be replaced, 

The churches may thank themselves entirely for 
thelr own decrepitude. Instead of teaching men that 
they were in horrible peril of everlasting torment, 
and were rescued from it by the commission of a po- 
litical murder, they might have taught men that the 
freedom and accurity which they enjoy to-day are in 
part due to the life, the teachings and the martyrdom 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Good-Friday, eveu as a rell- 
gious festival, might then have had some plous uses. 
But the frightful, unbelievable, and repulslve concep- 
tion of that man's history asa Divine tragedy—as a 
sacrifice, propltiation and oblation, a “aweet-amelling 
savor” in the nostrils of Deity by which his atten- 
tlon was abstracted for a moment from offending hu- 
manity, and he let fall the thunderbolts of his fren- 
zled wrath by mistake, as it were, upon the wrong 
head! Such a picture aa this is enough to empty the 
churches and to drive all who can go out Into the 
open fields. 

It is certainly true, as another side of the picture, 
that there has been a great revival,“ as they call It, in 

all the charches and secta, and that an amount of out- 
side show In religious ordinances ls being made on a 
scale never befere attempted. But to those who look 
closer into things than the surface, this will not be 
an unfavorable omen. The flame of the dying can- 
dle, like the heightened intelligence of a dying man, 
brightens up into an unwonted brilllancy in the last 
paroxysms of the vital struggle, Like Rome before 
the final overthrow of paganism, Christianity wears 


an aspect of unusal freshness, and does not yet betray 
the rottenness at tle core. But itia doomed, neverthe- 
less. On one aide the unreasonableness of the Chriat- 
ian dogmas will not stand the crucial testa which 
modern thought has brought to bear upon them; 
and, on the other hand, the whole contest between 
freedom and authority has to be fought out afresh, 


| and, as I belleve, for the last time in Christendom. 


Races of alower development than ours may have to 
tread hereafter in our footsteps of to-day; but the 
Tenton, Scandinavian and Celt are approaching a 
contest on this subject which will be final. India is 
almost ready for it, too; and when three such im- 
mense and intluential portions of mankind as India, 
Europe and America, unite for the ratification of such 
8 treaty of peace, infallible guide of every creed under 
heaven—in pope, priest, or parchment—will be swept 
out of the pathway of mankind. 
I am, sir, very truly yours, 
CHuARLEa VorsEv. 
CAMDEN Horse, Dulwich, S. E., 
March 29, 1872, } 


— — — 


CHUBCH AND STATE, 


The idea of an Established Church is repugnant tò 
the sentiments of a vast majority of the people of the 
United States, and it ls therefore asserted with great 
confidence that the present effort to Chriatianize the 
Constitution will result In ridiculous failure. Are 
we not too sanguine? The acheme will no doubt 
fail; not, however, because it is regarded with in- 
difference, but because it Is met at the threshold. 

Every one will probably admit that religions freedom 
is better understood here, and ia more securely gusr- 
antced to this nation than to any other. The spirit of 
our institutions demands religious liberty; but who 
will maintain that we enjoy It according to the full 
meaning of democracy? The principle of liberty is 
the corner-stone of our American government, but 
in the process of building other material became a 
part of the structure. In the beginning democracy 
was confronted by despotism in its grossest form, 
and the contest has but just ended. We have broken 
the ſetters of the negro—our first duty—and the hour 
has now come when we may essay to break our own. 

The advocates of the Christian amendment rely 
upon the limitations of democracy, upon misconcep- 
tions of liberty; we must seek to remove the limita- 
tions, to teach the true meaning, If we expect to baffle 
them. They appeal with confidence to tlie past and 
present attitude of our government toward what are 
termed, in legal phraseology, "religious socletles," 
and a large part of the record is against us. Let me 
cite a few casea. 

"We are taxed to support religious societies. It is 
true that no one sect can impose a tax for its own 
support, as In England, but it is also true that the- 
whole people are taxed to maintain all the sects. 
This taxation may be indirect, but it is none the less 
burdensome. I cannot state the exact value of prop- 
erty beld by church organizations, but It is safe to 
eny that millions of dollars are invested in such 
property, from which government derives not one 
cent of revenue, 

It may be sald that the motive which led te the 
exemption of church property from taxation was &- 
good one; that the intention was, not to establish. 
ecclesiastica] deapotism, but to encourage nioral educa- 
tion. To what oxtent thia ond has been accomplished 
I wil] not now consider. It is well enough under- 
stood, however, that with the majority of churches 
morals are secular, and theology alone Is religious, st 
least ia predominant, This plea of good motive ts 
urged by politiclans to-day to justify large and direct 
appropriations of money for the exclusive benefit of 
sectarian organizations. The most indifferent of us 
will be startled when we hear the sums annually 
contributed by the State legislatures to maintain No- 
man Catholiciam and other forms of Christianity. 
At this moment there is a bill before the Massachu- 
setts legislature which appropriates one hundred 
thousand dollars to Amberst College, a sectarian i 
stitution, and substantially an ecclesiastical mill f 
the manufacture of evangelical Christians, N. 
the motive good or bed, the fact that we are taxed lo 
support Christian churches is clearly established, and 
ft ia a precedent that can be used by skilful advocates 
to very grest advantage. 

Again, our Congress and State legislatures employ 
chaplains. Only a week or two ago the Boston Jour- 
nal, referring to the Massachusetts legislatura, suk- 
gested that “all the members.. . at the tap of the 
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Bpeaker's hammer, rise in their places and reverently 
repeat—the chaplain leading in the exercises—the 
Lord's Prayer.” Liberals smile at euch s proposal 
to-day, but doos it not in some degree indicate s 
popular readiness to make further conceasions to ec- 
cleslasticism? After the legislators have learned, 
parrot-fashion, to repeat the Lord's Prayer,“ how 
easy it will be to teach them the Apostlo's Creed! 
This time-bonored and too often time-serving office 
of chaplain is not only a precedent apt for the pur- 
poses of religious enthusiasts, but it is an expensive 
ons to us; these clergymen in the navy and elsewhere 
are maintained by the public at an annual expense of 
thousands of dollars. During the late war the coat 
of regimental chaplains alone must haye been cnor- 
mous, 

If we examine into legislation touching religious 
books, we find the Christian Bible has been persiat- 
ently recognized as "the word of God.” The Bible 
is read in our public schools, not as history, but as 
absolute religious authority, and the children under- 
atand that itis the divine authority upon which the 
claims of the sects are based, 

Tt would be easy to extend the list, but these Hus- 
trations will suffice, Christian zealots point to such 
facta and demand consiatent action, Consistency, 
thoy say, will incorporate into the Constitution á 
recognition of what ia nlready established. Our re- 
ply is, let us havo consistency, but let it come by the 
abolition of all customs that conflict with and sub- 
vert the organic law of the land. 

They are atrong because they are united, because 
they have the precedents of a century and the reli- 
gious prejudices of the people behind them. They 
are weak because they reason from false premises and 
demand a further violation of the theory of our gov- 
ernment. Our strength lies in the fact that we find 
our warrant in the organic law, and plead fora true 
development and a correct application of the princi- 
ple of liberty, Weare weak because we are scattered 
and because we refuse to push our principle to the 
overthrow of previous custom and present usage. 
Our house is divided; we compromise with the 
enemy. Of the many thousand names now appended 
to Mr. Abbot's protest, how many can be secured for 
an attack upon the present active and vital recogni- 
tion, by our government, of the special claims of 
Christianity? Are we content to act on the defen- 
sive, or aball we accept the challenge offered by the 
churches, and go forward with à resolve to continue 
the conteat until religious freedom is secured, until 

the chains that now bind us are broken? 

Christianity, from its own stand-point, is perhaps 

justified in this new assault upon freedom; and it 
will in time succeed if it is not met by a countor- 
attack, The present anomalous condition of society 
-cannot be permanent. Either Christianity must re- 
lease Its grasp on the State and relinquish what it 
has already secured, or it must triumph and liberty 
sustain a terrible defeat. 

We may find precedents that will be of service to 
us—the treaty with Algiers for example—but they 
are the excaptiona, The practice of this government 
has, In the main, denied ite profession, and we shall 
lose time and waste strength if we atop to plt prece- 
dent against precedent The organic principles of 
our government are not only right, but the people 
accept them, and herein lies our hope. Develop these 
principles to their legitimate conclusions, and with a 
theoretical development combine a practical applica- 
tion. Convince the American people of the logical 
resulta of the principles announced in "78, reaffirmed 

In 87, and endorsed by the Bill of Rights of nearly 
every State in the Union. Convince them that true 
republicanism cannot exempt church property from 

' taxation, cannot contribute public money to religious 
societies, cannot employ chaplains, cannot enforce a 
religious observance of the Sabbath, cannot recog- 
nize the Christian Bible any more than the Hindu 
Vedas or the Koran as authority, Christiana will 
listen to-day as they never would before, for their 
own church has invited the discussion, 


Here, then, is our opportunity. The time for ag- 
gressive warfare has come. We must not compro- 
mise; compromise coat thia nation years of slavery, 
hundreds of thousands of lives and billions of dollars; 
we cannot compute its injury to morals, its disastrous 
effect upon civilization. The argument does not in- 
vade the secta; our demand, in this connection, 
leaves them untouched. We do not, in this discus- 
sion, ask men to abaudon Christianity or to repudi- 
ate their Bible. The sects may flourish, the Christian 
shall acknowledge hia "Lord and Master," and the 


Bible sball stand ss his authority. What we do de- 
mand is that the sects shall not invade the govern- 
ment; that they shall keep their bands out of our 
pockets and their chaine from off our necks, 

The hope of the American people is based upon 
their faith in the ultimate triumph of democracy. 
The love of justice peculiar to the American citizen 
is strengthened by his rare ability to interpret its 
obligutions. An honest, earnest, intelligent appeal 
to these qualities will overcome the bigotry of the 
churches and the popular theological prejudice, be- 
gotten of education, precedent and custom. Ws 
have but to doour whole duty “without concealment, 
without compromise,” and we shall not only defeat 
the Christian amendment, but we shall secure & reli- 
gious freedom that will guarantee the rights, while it 
repudintea the especial claims, in government, of 
Atheist and Theist, Jew and Gentile, Christian nnd 


Pagan, Orthodox and Heterodox. 
R. P. H. 
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EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


MOUNTAISERTUNG IN THE SIERRA NEVADA (J. R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston), by Clarence King, ia a record 
of travel on geological expeditions. Science and nar- 
rative, description and adventure, are pleasantly 
mingled in ita pages, The last chapter has interest- 
ing notes of the days of 1849—1855, the Vigilance 
Commiltees' summary vengeance on innocent par- 
ties for horse-thieving (the one crime of crimes in 
Californian eyes), the dilapidated und deserted min- 
ing-towns, and so forth. The style is rather agreea- 
ble, but marred by a too evident straining after the 
graphic and pictureaque.—Price $2.50; sold by H. S. 
Stebbins, Toledo, 

FATHER TAYLOR, THE BArLOR PREACHER—IKCI- 
DENTS AND ANECDOTES OF Rev. Epwarp T. TAY- 
Lon (B. B. Russell, 55 Corabill, Boston) is a biogra, 
phy of one of the most remarkable men that ever 
figured in the Methodist pulpit. It is nominally of 
composite authorship, bearing on the title-page the 
names of Rev. Gilbert Haven, editor of Zion's Herald, 
and Hon, Thomas Russell, “Collector of the port of 
Boston.” Such a span, one would think, ought to 
draw a heavy load. But the load is not “heavy” in this 
ease, The book ia very lively, piquant and full of 
quaint, epigummatic wit, We suspect that the “Col- 
lector" had small share in the making of it, for on 
almost every page we detect the hand of the clerical 
editor, whose piety is ever on the roar. In fact, his 
Methodiam everlastingly alternates between & groan 
and a horee-laugh. But it ia honest, out-spoken, and 
with all its bigotry by no means unkindly, Wecou- 
feas that we like Zion's Herald better than any other 
of our Evangelical exchangea, though it is the nar- 
rowest and most saucy of them all; and the qualities 
that make it attractive to one who can appreciate 
genuineness mark this book from beginning to end. 
The writer has a fervid admiration of the man he is 
describing; and though “Father Taylor“ had genius 
while his biographer has only talent, there was so 
much in common between them that probably no- 
body else could have given us 80 capital a book as 
this. We are glad that no rationalist had it in 
charge, The “infidel Inpex,” as Mr. Haven never 
omits to any, can yet appreciate the intensity of rell- 
gious feeling which burned in the aailor-preacher’s 
heart, and gave him his pecullar power, There was 
no sham about Father Taylor's religion. Even when 
it blazed out in grotesque shapes, It was honest fire, 
and meant heat, He had the blood of post, wit, mys- 
tic, and apostle in his veins. But he was no reformer 
and no thinker. He never knew what do with rà- 
tionaliam. If he had had a grain of logic in his com- 
position, he would never have hob-nobbed with the 
Unitarians as he did, but rather have thundered his 
flerceat anathemas at their Chríst-crucifying heresles. 
But his heart made a fool of hie head, as it does of 
every Christian who remains gentle towards unbe- 
lievers. No Christian ever realized the true bearings 
of the dogma of “salvation by Christ alone,” without 
submissively accepting the stern logic of the perge- 
cutor a» the voice of God. But Father Taylor knew 
as little of logic as a baba; and to the end of his daya 
be let the half-patronizing but kindly advances of 
Unitarianlsm evaporate away his Christian consist- 
ency. Of his flashing wit and eccentric but verita- 
ble genius we can ssy nothing now, but may here- 
after quote hia sayings occasionally. 

LEGENDS or THE PaTRIARCHS AND PROPHETS 
(Maemillan & Co.), by Rev. B. Baring-Gould, is & 
work of curious results in & scantily-worked field. 
It is a collection of Jewish, Mussulman, and various 


——— 


other traditions concerning the heroes and worthies 


of the Old Testament; anda similar collection con- 
cerning those of the New Testament is conditionally 
promised by the author, The legends here brought 
together are very unequal in interest. Some are lu- 
dierous in the extreme, and others are beautiful. 
The chief lesson to be got ont of them is one not in- 
tended by the compiler, namely, that the marvellons 
narratives of the Bible belong to a vast family of 
which they are merely exceptionally favored mem- 
bers, having been singled out for the world's adora. 
tion as specially inspired. Many of the Old Testa- 
ment stories are no less grotesque and childish than 
these; and it is well to know that they were drawn 
out ofan inexhaustible well. Here is one amusing 
enough :— 


ugod then made a covenant with Adam's success- 

ors. He rubbed Adam's back, and lot from out of 
his back crawled all generations of men that were to 
be born, about the size of ants, and they ranged 
themeelves on the left and on the right, At tha 
head of those on the right stood Mohammed, then 
the other prophets and the faithful, distinguished 
from those on the left by their white and dazzli 
splendor. Those on the left were headed by Kabil 
Cain). 
( 2004 then acquainted Adam with the names and 
fate of all his posterity; and when the recital arrived 
at David, to whom God had allotted only thirty 
years, Adam asked God, ‘How many yeare are allot- 
ted to me?” 

„Allah replied, ‘One thousand.“ 

“Then said Adam, ‘I make a present ta David of 
a years out of my life." 

A consented; and knowing the shortness of 
Adam's memory, at all events in matters concerning 
himself inconveniently, he made the angele bring a 
formal document of resignation engrossed on parch- 
ment, and required Adam to subscribe thereto his 
name, and Michael and Gabriel to countersign it a 
witnesses.” [p. 49.] 


As it turned oui, God was none too cautious or 
shrewd in thus securing a legal record of the con- 
tract :— 


“Finally, when Adam. had reached his nine hun- 
dred and thirtieth year, the Angel of Death appeared 
under the form of a gont, and ran between bis legs. 
Adam recoiled with horror, and exclaimed, ‘God has 
given me one thousand years wherefore comest 
thou now?“ . 

u "What exclalmed the Angel of Death, ‘hast thou 
not given seventy years of thy life to- the prophet 
David?“ 

“Adam stoutly denied that he had done so, Then 
the Angel of Death drow the document of transfer 
from out of his beard and presented it to Adam, who 
could no longer refuse to go." Lp. 64. 


Here is a legend of another kind :— 


“One day, as Moses was tending his flock in a bar- 
ren place, he saw that one of the lambs had left the 
flock and was escaping. The good shepherd pursued 
it, but the lamb ran so much the faster, fled through 
valley and over hill, till it reached a mountain atream 
and drank. 

"Moses now came up to it, and looked at it with 
troubled countenance and said,— 

„My dear little friend! Thon it was thirst which 
made thee run so far and seem to fly from me; 
knew it not! Poor little creature, how tired thou 
must be! How canst thou return so far to the flock P 

“And when the lamb heard this, it suffered Moses 
io take it up and lay it upon his shoulders; and, car 
rying the lamb, he returned to the flock. 

"Now whilst Moses walked, burdened with the 
lamb, there fell a voice from heaven, ‘Thou who hast 
shown so great love, 30 great patience towards the 
sheep of man's fold, thou art worthy to be called to 
pasture the sheep of the fold of God ^ Ip. 261.] 

Much amusement and enjoyment can be derived 
from this book.—Price $2.00; sold by H. B. Bteb- 
bins, Toledo. 

— — 

“Bewildered,” says Diderot, "in an immense forest 
during the night, and having only one small torch 
for my guide, & stranger approaches, and thus ad- 
dresses me: ‘Friend, blow out thy light if thou 
wouldst make sure of the right path’ The forest 
was the world—the light was my reason—the stran- 
ger was a priest.” 

The “stranger” invited Dideret to blow out his 
own light; the Christian Amendment fanatics would 
blow out ours themselves. But they have not breath 
enougb for the occasion. 

— + 

Wo are indebted to the publishers of the New York 
Ohriatian Union, of which Rev, Henry Ward Beecher 
is the editor and which is said to be increasing ite 
circulation with great rapidity, for a pair of oil chro- 
mos, Wide Awake“ and “Fast Asleep,” which are 
issued as premiums to all new subscribers to that 
paper on receipt of $3.25. They are very pretty. 

Address J. B. Ford & Co, 27 Park Place, New 
York. i m 
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AN. B.—Correspondenta must run tha risk of typographical 
errore. Tha utmost care will ba taken to avoid them ; but Mre- 
after no space will be spared to Errata, 

N. B.— Lilegibiy written articles stand a vary poor chance of 
publication. 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR OF “FREE- 
LIGHT,” A LIBERAL THINKERS MAGA- 
ZINE, ENGLAND, 


To tae Epirox or Tug IÑDEX: 

Sir —I thank for for so often sending Tne Ix- 
DEX across the wide sea on a message of good-will. 
Let me state at once that I am not what is called a 
"Theist; neither am I a mere vulgar Puntheist. 1 

may Te with my contributor Sart be Barmby, 
that, if Í am Unitarian, T am not lost in Unitarianism, 
but “gone before." I think you will read Mr. Barm- 

a “Incarnation and Apotheosis,” when I forward 
the “sixth number of the magazine to you, with inter- 
est. But I do not exactly identify myself with Mr. 
Barmby, though As is also a Universalist. Indeed, it 
is not desirable that any two belongs on God's earth 
should think alike. If I were to say I am of the 
religion of the Holy Ghost, you would call me, most 
.— y, à mystic. But I sincerely believe in the 

it of sil Truth,” whom the world cannot re- 

V es I sincerely believe that, in the order of Provi- 
dence, Jehovah was Jost in Jesus; and the worship 
of Jesns will cease when there is a Divine Universal 
Church of Unity. 

The Jewish was evidently & God of a sect— 
and a very small sect indeed, The ideal of Christ- 
anity is far more liberal, and embraces the human 
race; but, at present, each petty denomination seems 
to think it has the whole ‘ruth, 1 that any denomi- 
nation that thinks otherwise believes In a lie, to Its 
damnation! The swful apostacy, therefore, of every 
church must be purged by much tribulation, The 
“infidels” are sent by God to demolish the wretched 
theology of the re An but the great philosophers 
of Germany will rebuild Faith. 

The calumniated Spinoza (a true Universalist), 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, Oken, Oerated, and 
my friend J. E. Smith, the author of “The Divine 
Drama of History and Civilization," will, if I mistake 
not, become thc true interpreters of Nature and of 
Revelation, Whata great book thut Divine Drama," 
with its catholicity and its all-embracing faith in 
error I may mention that it may be had of 

A nm Mr. Burns, 15 Southampton Road, 

oo. I have many sympathies also with trans- 
prom voices, such na Emerson'a and Theodore 
Parker's, Channing's and several others. All these 
men of genius must have their mission; but at pres- 
ent Germany is ahead of all nations in depth and 
power. I was bera J yesterday to Beethoven's 
music in St. James’ Hal — the test in the 
world), and I thought this “music of the Future" 
opens to *. 1 souls Xs X gr truths aom 
even metaphysics and poetry to grasp. e 

ant re — What a vast genius was that! 
ia music is almost a revelation of Infinity! 

My cousin, the late W. M. Thackeray, who was a 
reverential free thinker, I remember on one occa- 
sion said to me that he . scepticism “was a 
very bumble state of mind.” It cannot, however, be 
s nul state of mind, Doubt may possess more falth 
than “half the creeds,” as Tennyson conceives; but 
it ia a mere cloud of “our spiritual weather.“ ith 
fraternal regard, I subscribe myself, 

Dear sir, faithfully yours, 
RicuaRD BEDINGFIELD. 
16 BAINT AvovueTine — 
Camden Town, London. 
— In 


PHOTEST OF WEST VIRGINIA MINISTERS, 


Wwereas, We, ex-ministers of the Gospel and 
citizens of the United States and State of Virginia, 
have reason to belleve that a formidable combination 
has been formed having for its object a radical change 
in the Constitution of the nation, by the introduction 
of rer ey and religious tests in the preamble and 

of the fundamental Jaw of the land. A 

os An eighty years the Supreme Ruler of the Un 

— has dealt with us as with no other nation. 
Our fields have been crowned with plen y and — 
cup bas well nigh run over. Deep-seated forms of 
wickedness, the growth of ages, have been thor- 
oughly eradica upturned, rooted out and de- 
stroyed. Education, 1 e Arta, and the Sciences have 
progressed in advance of any other nation. Under 
our present Constitution, Bible societies, Missionary 
societies, Sonday sch ools, and free schools, have 
spring up with a rapidity and in euch great nüm- 
bers that in their contemplation we are like them 
that dream. From the time Independence bell rung 
out its peals of freedom, it has been the boast of this 
nation that here was an asylum for the oppressed of 
all nationalities; that here every one worshipped sc- 
cai to the dictates of conscience, none daring ta 
molest or make afraid. There are not wanting in- 
stances in which nations, by a single legislative act, 
— their ** In a day, eng id not miss them 
. We fear like result$ would attend this 
— act, Why cut our own Ship of State loose 
from Ita moorings, where it bas ored in safety 
these eighty years?’ Why depart from the founda- 
tons lald so securely by the great and good Wash- 


THE INDEX. 
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ington, and Franklin, and Hancock, and Jay, aaa | 
other of those patriotic and Christian statesmen 
whose memory is embalmed in the great heart of the 
good of ull nations? The Bible is the retizion of this 
nation without any forced legislative enactments to 
make it such. Therefore— 

Resolved, That we do protest against the introduc- 
tion of any such tests, und that we will repel this 
radical innovntion, as dangerous to the pence of tho 
country: and that we will labor, according to the 
ability that God giveth, to preserve inviolate to us 
and our posterity the guumntees of religious liberty 
contained in the Preamble, Constitution and Laws of 
the United States, under which the people of every 
church, creed nnd belief may, as heretofore, enjoy 
equal religious security and peace. 


Wu. BLAUGHTER. 
^ Z. WARNER. 


WersTEnviLLE, Franklin Co, O., 
March 21, 1872. 
COLONEL E. M, Davie: 

My Dear SirB—You will remember that I at- 
tended a couple of meetings of your Radica! Club in 
your office, when in your city recently, when you 
were kind enough to band me some envelopes con- 
taining a petition to Congress against qs pro- 
posed changes in our national Constitutioh. Ou m 
return to my home, I attended a Convention of Cler- 
gymen at Hartford, Mason county, West Virginia. 

me fi y clergymen were present, so it occurred to 
me that it would be a favorable time to agitate this 
vexed Constitutional question; and, taking the read- 
ing on the outside of your envelope as a guide, I 
hastily drew up the withiu r, which, after much 
discussion, was adopted unanimously und with en- 
ihusinsm. After the Secretary had made copies for 
the press, I took the original and, thinking you 
inight be interested ip knowing something of public 
sentiment in the West on this subject, I herewith 
send it. The West will not endorse this movement. 


Truly, 
Wu. SLATGRTER, 
[The above papers have been kindly sent to us for 


publication by Colonel Edward M. Davis, of Phila- 
delphia.—E»p.] 
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WOKDS Or WISDOM. 


CuxLusrono, Mass., April 18, 1872, 


F. E. Ansor: 
Dear Sir,—Through the kindness of a friend I 
am in weekly receipt of Tug Inpex. There ia L- 
every number of it something that doea not 
me, and this is one of my many reasons for Kine 
the paper—that something being said just as I woul 
like to sa - it if I thought it. Now that you have 
commenced visiting me, I mean to have the visits 
continue as long as you and 1 do. 
My object in writing to you is to obtain soma 
copies of the counter-petition. On Sunday last I 
spoke as earnestly as possible upon the question of the 
Heli ous Amendment apropos of the meeting nadver- 
to be held in Boston that evening for the fur- 
therance of the movement. Deeds do more than 
words, and forty names to a counter-petition will be 
better than forty addresses against the movement, if 
those addresses are not reaponded to by those to 
whom they are delivered. So I want'to see whether 
my words were only wind by giving to those who 
beard them an opportunity to help make tbe million 
of names which ought to be on the list of protestants, 
I thank you for taking hold of this matter as you 
do. The most dangerous error liberals can enter- 
tain is to think there le no need of a sturdy opposi- 
tion to the proposed invasion of religious freedom in 
this country. The Amendment movement is not 
ing to die of inertia. That it will fail I do not 
1 bt for a moment; but it will fail only because of 
this very opposition which aome of our liberal friends 
think uncalled-for. We must kill the cub if we do 
not wish eventually to have a lion to fight with. 
Within a very short time, during this week in fact, I 
have found that a large proportion of sincere und tb- 
erally inclined persons are disposed to look with fa- 
vor upon the Amendment movement. They see but 
one side of the question, Being Christians, they 
wouid like to have the country Christian. Such peo- 
le would sign a petition for the amendment at once. 
ut it ia not hard to show to these the danger there 
is in tbe success of such a thing. A few worda do 
the work, and I know of men who would yesterday 
hava signed an amendment petition, and would re- 
fuse to do so to-day because of a simple showing of 
the question in another light. Urge liberals to agi- 
tation, then, and bead off this new phase of fanati- 
cism in every direction. 
The way tbe thing was done in Boston is the same 
old way—names to the call for the meeting obtained 
misrepresentation. Ie this not as bad us forgery? 
17 the Christian Amendment is added to the Conati- 
tution, there should be added another one to provide 
that no crime sball be crime, if committed for the 
glory of God and the advancen:ent of the Christian 


religion. Y 
F. W, WEBBER. 


[Accompanying the above were extracts, with the 
name and date of the papers from which they 
were taken; and for the latter circumstance we espa- 
cially thank Mr. Webber. One of these extracts 


was the following from the Boston Globe of April 
16.— 


UxwanmaNTED.—in speaking, Sainrday, of the meetin, 
called for Sanday evening In behalf the "Rellidous Amend- 
meut” Jotbe Consliruron, we hinted our double as to the 
grnalnenese of all the signatures which were appended to the 
call, Amung the signaturer wae that of James 
Ean, Mr, Osgood uow stotes that he ts opposed tu tha movo- 
Ment, nof In taver of ft, and (ba! he signed the call with the 
understanding that the tovetiny was to be fur free discussion; 
Jet the managera of the sam put him before the public ss ono 
Of thelr foiluwers. Tho people have not yet forsotien the 
cases of Governors Waabburn aud Jewell, aod the Cincionattl 
meeting, and will presently learn, if they have not learned 
Already, that ou the names appended to all calle for meetings 
in behalf of this object, sumo discount ie to be made. Fur- 
ther comment ls nvedlosa. 


The cases of Governors Washburn and Jewell 
were salisfactorily explained, For the good name of 
the managers, we trust the case of Mr. Osgood will 
be explained as satisfactorily —En.] 
— — 

NE WDLAN—INTUITION, 


w. 


The first contribution of Prof, Newman to Tun 
INpEx—"No Science Without Intuitlon"—gives a 
glimpse of his mode of thought and quality of charac- 
ter, and is full of promise of future and fuller state- 
ments. It is well so rare and true a man, who speaks 
Jrom within, should be beurd. His statement that 
"Geometry is manifestly built upon axioms furnished 
by Intuition” is surely a fit illustration of bis idea. 
Plato said—"God cemnetrizes;" and man, made in 
the image of the Infinite, having in his apirit kindred 
qualities with the Great Intelligence, intuita the 
axioms of geometry, and "is the measure of all 
things” besidem 

I see one of your correspondents calla intuition 
"inherited instinct," and others seem to dimly hope 
that inductive experiment and experience may ex- 
plain or include it, You speak of & possible time 
when science shall "include whatever mental phe- 
noniena the word Intuition really stands for," 

It seems to me the inductive method of Science, if 
used without recognition of deduction and intuitton, 
is and ever will be poorand imperfect, compared toa 
method which examines and classifies facts and also 
recognizes fully intuition and deduction, and tests 
the one by the other. For instance, Buckle anys the 
discovery of the law of gravitation by Sir Isaac New- 
ton was an intuition, coming like n stream of golden 
Jight through his mind. Full of joy at his great dis- 
covery, be verified it by close experiment and it 
stands to-day, snd will stand forever, Truly man la 
related to all thing», as well ns “the mensure of all 
things,” and let him keep open doors in his inner 
temple, and all laws and principles and ideas enter at 
once as guests and kindred. Deduction and intui- 
tion digcover—induction verifies and confirms. Man 
is microcosmic, made up in his body of all material 
elements, with something of all lower forms and 
y in bis 8 his spirit compounded of 

P'subtile essences and forces; and {lus li comes that 
truth ia within, and intuition and deduction are but 
the awift going-forth of man's spiritual qualities to, 
meet and recognize their kindred. 

In the realm of morale this seems especially clear, 
and Free Religion falls io tho ground unless it recog- 
nizes the trutha of the soul, for it trusts the soul with 
a confidence which can only lust and grow with tho 
belief that truth is there, while the theology It must 
overthrow does not and cannot trust the soul, in 
which it recognizes no truth or power to see truth in 
apiritual things, und therefore resorts to the cramming 
process, using creeds and dogmas as its food. 

Justice, Purity, Freedom, Fraternity, &c., are in 
and of the spirit of man. The shame that follows an 
unjust act, the blush that muntles the cheek of even 
the impure in hia moments of thought, are testimo- 
nies that they are false to that which is within them. 
“The soul is its own witness," and the effort to prove 
Justice and Freedom by inductive experiment or com- 
parison before we recognize them, is absurd. We 
know these exist ns eterna) verities, and then we can 
well use the facts and experiences of life to confirm 
and illustrate them, 

What was Plato? In golden words he spoke the 
truths of the soul, and we listen in wonder and rever- 
euce today. Who move the world? Not your 
moral logicians who see not beyond their logic, but 
Buddha, Jesus, Fox, Channing, Emerson, Davis an 
others, to whom the soul is its own witness, = 
whose worda of love and wiwlom came from the in- 
ner shrine of the spiritual temple. 


G. B. STEBBINS, 
DerTRorT, Mich., April 6, 1872, 


Cunts Jupoment.—Judge Blatchford of the 
United States District Court received from one Wal- 
ier T. Miller recently à singular communication, 
claiming exemptlon from gx service on this ground : 
that he is a member of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, me teatimony of which rea veh — mer 
it is wrong fur ita vnembera to incorpo! ow- 
ernment of the United States under the present 
tution, inasmuch se It does not acknowledge God as 
the author of national existence and the source of all 
power and authority in civil government, and Jesus 
Christ as the ruler of nations, and the Bible as the 
foundation of law and the supreme will for the con- 
duct of nations. THE JUDOE, HOLDING THAT A MAR 
WHO COULD WRITE SUCH A LETTER WAS INCAPACI- 
TATED FROM ACTING AB A JUROR, PROMPTLY on- 
DKRED THAT MILLER'S NAME BE STRICKEN FROM 
THE PANEL.— Banner of Light. 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS BOOKS! 


E 


SK YOUR BOOKSELLER WHAT WORKS OF PER- 
MANENT VALUS and interest are being most called 
for, and he will probably name— 


"RADICAL PROBLEMS." y^ Rev. C. A. Bar- 
TOL, D.D. (Second Edition.) One Volume. 18mo. 


Cloth. Price, $2. 


[From ihs Worcestár Daily Spy.) 

“This la a good book to have, and to read, aud all through 
It are scattered sentences that we can ther as we gather 
flowers or shells, beautiful and bright in themsolves, and 
suggesting the richneas and beaaty of the fields and theabore 
where they were gatbared." 


[From the Boston Courier.) 


„Among the refined, thoughtful and scholarly minds which 
Peepar Boston, evet: ae for a long timo, hav gives 
piaca and name to Dr. Bastor, Ho is, a^ becomes, him, a 

alot unobtrusive man, No uolsy declamation, no starting 

imination, no strange pyrotechay attract the crowd towards 
him. Bat yoar after year, for moro than a quarter of  cen- 
tury, great numbers have gathered in solomo slicace around 
the altar where ho minlstora, qnd hero listened with Win nd 
tion and love to the wiso an utifal words of faith and 
and charity wherowith he speaks. at Oe 

and then, tho rarely, he has given to the public the froita 
of bis labor. Je, hia latest, volume we regard ae eminently 
worthy of publication. In ii he discourses of Radical Prob- 
lems—thoss questions which vox every human life, and 
which every thoagbtfui man ha» to resolve, Dr. BARTOL ls a 
foarlowe though reverent thinker. He latens to every honest 
suggestion of doubt, and takos counsel of every clear undar- 
etanding. He has no vonération for an eld error, and no rev- 
eronco for usurped W e That which is truc to him com- 
mands his homage; that which ie right to him compels his 


obedience.’ 


“THE INFINITE AND THE FINITE.” By Tag- 
oPniLUs Parsona, author of "Deus Homo," etc. 
Third Bdition.) One neat 1ómo. Volume. Cloth. 
rice, $1. 
[From the Rutland Transcript .] 

; docirinal points, we come fo = theory 
boone be | t pap ee that, aa natural sclance domon- 
strates that heat le the primal force te oatore, spiritual 
science will tesch us that the heat fe the form that Divino 
Love aseomes in lis workings through nature, thereby aubatt- 
tuting Wisdom and Light for Love god Heat. These views, 
generally ostoomed so w atical nnd incomprehensible, are 
presented by Mr. Parsons (n a clear, simplo syle, reed to 
ány Inquirer, and in ac metoons and generous upirit worthy 
go able and earnest a writer, 


— 


“THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH; or, THE FU- 
TURE LIFE ACCORDING TO SCIENCE.” By 
Louw Figuier, Translated from the French, by 
S. R. Crocker, editor of “Ths Literary World.” 
One Volume. Third Thousand. 16mo. $175. 

me Ts ae ae jo ten, Ga Rat will yox boue Shs 

to-morrow of —— oath? — not of your body; but 
your soul, whither wilt that go 


EP Thess BOOKS may b bad of all Booksellars, or will 
be mailed, p »st-pald, by the pablialiers, 


ROBERTS BAOTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


SOW THE SEED! 


E “IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," published 

fo the frat number of the third volume of Tas Iwpxx, 

Bas been electrotyped, and an edition of Tan Thousand Copies 
‘haa boon printed in the form of 


A Cheap Tract for Grataltous Distribution! 


Kt is intended to circulate One Hundred Thousand Copias 
during the current yaar. In order to accomplish this purpose, 
wo must rely upon the co-operation of our ative sympathizers, 


E^ Paokagoa of these TRACTS, containing any dosired 
mambar of copies, will be malled to any address on recalpt of 
enough money to defray postage, and whatever additional 
aume, largo or amall, the generosity of distributore may 
prompt them to add. 


Of conrse, money will be needad to carry ont our Intentions; 
Bat ws urge every one who bellovos that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who ia willlog to distribute coplea of it, ta 
nd in an order at once, ovon if unable to doaato more than 
the simpla pesiage end the time required for distribution. 
Do not hesitate becapas you cannot give more. Woe are con- 
winoed mors than ever by the character and objects of the late 
Cincinnati Coavontlon, that such plain speech as this TRACT 
contains is greatly needed af the present tims. In the name 
of Christianity, 


A most Dangerous Attempt is now Making to 
Subrert the Religious Liberties 


of the American People; and the mighty magic of that name 
da st! powerful over multitudes even of otherwise liberal 
minds, Let the world learn that the protest made agalnet 
Christinaity la not made by hatred of Goodness snd of Truth, 
"but rather by u love for those that can no longer be satisfied 
with shams, He wofully miejudges thia Tract who thinks it 
has no bigher alm than to "make a sansation.” It was meant 
to toll needod truth so plainly that it mast be heard. And it 
aiii bo heard. All we aak -e d chanca. 
Address your orders to THE INDEX, 
Drawer . Toledo, Ohio 


VI The series of "INDEX TRACTS" 
mis. These include 


Do sont tpald on recelpt of 
r iho Times" (of lieb 4 Oharlea Darwin, au- 


m of Bpeclew," sxya:—''] bave now read 
mos,” and T admire, them from my inmost 
aart; add I agree to almost avery word"); "Lecture on the 
by Rov. Uharies Vo: ; "Christian Pro diam," 
F. R. Abbot; "God in the Constitution," by Rev. A. B. 
td; "The Sabbath," by Parker Pilisbury; “The Pros- 

ant Meaven," by Rov. O. E. Frothingbam; * Christian 
t," by F. E. Abbot. This series contains io the 

Aggregste two hundred a of closely printed. reading mat- 
aer, THE IN 4 90 31. Clair atreet, Toledo, Ohio, 


(No. 1 to No, 10) will 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 St. Clair Stroet, TOLEDO, O., and u Ve 
Btreet, NEW YORK CITY, haa been organized with a Capl 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, fw 
the purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weskiy Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion. 


It la the object of THE INDEX to give public utteranos te 
the boldest, most cultivated and beat matured thought of tha 
age on all religious quesWons. THE INDEX ts edited by 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following list of Editoria 
Contribators: 

O. B. FROTIUNGHAM, of New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINBON, of Newport, . T. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER. of New Bedlord, Maas, 

RICHARD P, HALLOWELL, of Boston, Maas. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Mast, 

Rav. CHARLES Vo SEL, of London, England. 

Prof. FRANCIB W. NEWMAR, of Bristol, England. 

Bev. MONCURE D, CONWAY, of London, England, 

Rvery Libera) should subecribe for THE INDEX, a the 
best popular exponent of Religious Liberaliam. 

Every Christian minister aud every thinking charch-mam- 
ber should subscribe for It. ae the clearest, most candid sad 
most scholarly expositor of the differences between Fras 
Thoaght and Evangelice! Christianity, and As the best moans 
of becoming well Informed of the argumenta which the 
Church will have to meet in the futurs. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or leading artiale 
which alone le worth the price of ona year's subscription. 
AM $2.00 for ons year, or 60 centa for three months m 


Dawe on Taran dale 


UNIUS UNMASKED; or, THOMAS PAINE the 
author of the *'Zetters of Junius’ and the "Declaration 
D A DEMONSTRATION, Royal 1ümo. pp. 
Price, $1.50. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Address JOHN GRAY & 00., 


118:3m* F. O. Box 689. Washington, D, C. 


Address 


GENTS WANTED for “JESUS.” Charles T. 
Deems, D.D; His Divinity satablished and Rationsllum 


routed, The mosi ular and idly-selling rel 
For Cirealnrh, address D. i»: 


work ever Issued. 
LISHING CO., N. Y., Cincinnati, Chicago or Bt. Louls. 


117—129. 


Back Numbers of the Index! 


FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


T ie no longer possible to furnish a complete Alo of THE 
I INDEX Fou ihe beginning, whother pond or unbound. 
hand a » number of alogle co — 
ero 


Bat we have o 
of them containing the most valuable articles hli 
Mshed, These will ba mailed to any addrees st 


Twenty-five Cents a Dozen! 


Persons ordering copies of any particular date wili be su 

piled, if posable. Te is à that friends interested 
Free Religious movement will send in their orders at 

once, as much good can be dome in this way at small post. 


EV Address THE INDEX, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN 8T. LOUIS, MO, 


It is intended as a vehicle for auch translations, com. 
meniarlee, and original articles, as will best to ibe 
Interests of Speculative Philosophy in al) its departments. 


Terms of Subscription, 
Two dollars per volume; alngl ber, 50 ts. 
Vols, I. and H. bound tn ono volume in musia, will be 


sent post-pald by mail for $5.00. 
Vol. III., Vol. IV., und Vol, V. in muslin, $3.00 each. 


All subscriptio id 
be addressed to the Rdliog e Dalted States) ahou 
WM. T. HARRIS, 


110—161e0w, Box 23%, Sr. Lovin, Mo. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association, 


Tbe Report, in pamphlet form, of the Ann Mamma of 
the Fure Rawioiove Association for 1871, can be obiained by 
applying lo the Secretary, W. J. Porrxu, New BEDFORD, Mam. 
ltcontaine Essays, by John Weiss, on “THE Arrrrops oF 
SN To Retigion;" by O. B. #rothingham, on "BUPEXNTI- 
TION AND Dogmatiag;” and by Wm. J. Potter, on “Tas Nat 
URAL(QBAESIB OF CHXISTLIANITY;" also a report of addresses 
by Dr. Bartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
fon, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed- 
Ings of the meeting. Price 35 conta; im packages of ve or 
more $5 cents each. 

Tho AmsUAL Exromrs for 1868, 1889, and 1870 (at 95 conta 
each), Hey. Samuel Johnson's Esasy on “Tas Wonaurr oF 
Jaera" (80 centa), Rev. W. H, Channing's Kesay on “Tus R- 
Laona or Carma" (30 cents), Col, T. W. Higginson'e Essay 
on “Tus ErxsATUY OP Retioions" (0 conta), and an BG! 
on Hao AND REVELATION," by WI. J. Porren (10 conte), 
all published through the Association, cau aleo be obtained as 


abore. 
W. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


Che Inder. 


Two Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Coples Five Cents. 


VoLUME 3, 


TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORK, MAY 4, 1872. 


Wnorz No. 123. 


The Jullex 


Accepts every result of science and senad learning, with- 
oat sooki; to harmonize it with the Bible. It recognize 
bat that of reason and right. It believes in 
as, Equal Rights, and Tirotherly Love. 
hrist Fros Religion, t 


momen 
Us consequences than the transition of tbe Roman Rm- 
pire from jem to Christianity, THE INDEX alms to 
mako the character of thia vast change y ee 1n at least 
Its Jeadlog features, and offers an opportunity discussione 
en this subjoct which find no Sting plece In other papers. 


N. ER. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
so, la responsible for anything published in lis columns ex- 
copt for bis or her own individual contributione. Editorial 
coniributions will in every caso be distinguished by the uamo 
er initials of the writer. 


Fnac Entrxowooo Ar. é Editor, 
4 Bmooks Fnormwou Tuomas Wewrworts 
J. HALLOWELL, 


TLLIAX J. ARD P. 

Srexcen, Mas. E. D. Cuxxxr, Rev. CHARLES 
Praxcis W. Newman (England), 

Rev. MoxcougE D. Conwar (Englend), Editorial! Contribu- 


P. H. Bars. Business Agent. 


Romanism a Corruption of Christianity. 


BY PROFESSOR F, W. NEWMAN. 


To mus Eprros oy Tus Ixvxx: 

Dear Bir,— You send to me your little pamphlet, 
Truths for the Times,“ and invite me, if I under- 
stand you, to say whether I agree with it. Iam sure 
you desire that every one will speak hia mind ont, 
and therefore I say, shortly, that I agree substantially, 
and in all that is properly religious; but Ido not agree 
in all that is histories! and critical, concerning which 
1 think there la danger that you may dogmatize, as 
in the past other religizolsts have dogmatized, More- 
over, it crosses my mind (but I say It diffidently and 
under correction), that the element called odium tha- 
ologicum may unawares sway you, Of course you un- 
deratand this phrase. Theologians are charged with 
hating most those who, without entire agreement, 
come nearest te them, and enduring more easily an 
extreme enemy than an almoat-friend. 80, It is my 
surmise, you ill endure Unitarian Christlans, and are 
better inclined to admire Romanists, I regard your 
opinions concerning Romanlam to be unhiastorical, 
unjust and pernicious. This la the point to which I 
address myself. My text naturally consists of the 
paragraphs which you number twenty-six and twenty- 
seven. In twenty-six you say that the process which 
‘developed the Catholic Theology and Hierarchy was 
not, as la claimed, a corruption, but a natural and 
logical development." Here, I maintain, there is a 
false contrast, Grant that It was “a natural and logi- 
cal development;" it will not thence follow that it 
was not a corruption. Nothing is easier than that It 
should be both. 

If indeed a ayatem is perfectly harmonious within 
itself, all truly logical deductions from parte of it will 
forever be in harmony with it, and cannot be corrup- 
tiona, Yet even so, a disproportionate dwelling on 
one side of a moral system may eo distort ita practl- 


cal resulta, às to have quite the effect of positive 
error. But if (as bappens to all human aystems) in- 
consistencies are admitted into a religion unknown 
to the founder, then the most logical developments 
"ay be moat unjust and disastrous corruptions. John 
Wesley firmly believed in ghosts; Jonathan Edwarda 

reprobation; Calvin In the right and duty of reli- 
gious persecution; Paul saw nothing in slavery that 
needed a religious protest. If you choose to select 
the weak points of great and good men, and "logi- 
sally develop" them, you may produce portentous and 

deous errors, which they would have been the first 
^ disown and denounce; which also are in 


)pposed to their most cardinal teachings. 

naintain, ls to corrupt thelr doctrine. Their sound 
eutiment kept a control over their erring intellect; 
clan who develops thelr errors over- 


he mere lo 


throws the balance. He may do good service in con- 
futing them; but if he pretend that his ‘develop- 
ments” are what the preacher intended, he is false 
and abeurd. 


Next, the pretended logical developments which 
produced Romanlam are in the most vital points 
utterly illogical, Coleridge admirably said that the 
worst errore of the Church of Rome were generated 
by mistaking rhetoric for logic. “This bread is my 
body; this cup is my blood.” If Jesus ever actually 
— these words (which is not to me a historical 
certainty), be undoubtedly meant it as a strong meta- 
phor. The author of the Fourth Gospel, apparentl 
RAE to reprove the very gross interpretation ^ 
ready rising In the church, represents Jesus as sayin 
it on a wholly different occasion (John vi; 80 5 X 
53, ui and as reproving the material literallam (vi: 
03) with which he was understood. Although the 
Catholic Church has accepted the Fourth Gospel as 
the writing of the Apostle John, and as pre-emi- 
nently valuable (nay, as the sole sufficient basis for 
Trinitarianiam), yet with the grossest 2 if not 
base policy, it has built up Transubstantiation on the 
texts in the first three gospels. 

Again, the worship of the Virgin, and her eleva- 
tion to an almost divine position, is a logical devel- 
opment out of thelr other deyelopment, which had 
made & God of Jesus; but it has not a shadow of 
foundation in Biblical Christianity, I surely need 
not argue thla point. 

Then, Trinitarianism took nearly four centuries to 
elaborate, and nothing can be more illogical than the 
pou used, First a "Canon" of Scripture is ar- 

itrarily settled, and every part pronounced of equal 
value aud certainty. Books wholly anonymous, and 
clalming for themselves no special dictation by God, 
are pronounced to be the divine handiwork; and 
then are commented on and interpreted in the illogi- 
cal spirit of Rabbinism. The plainest words aie forced 
out of their sense to make them agree with other 
texts somewhere else. The Hebrew Scriptures are 
pressed into the service, and all their rhetoric is ac- 
cepted as logic, whenener conrentent, and applied quite 
uncritically, and, as every Jew will say, fulaaly. The 
most positive texte which declare the human nature 
of Jesus are eet aside by the most (logical assump- 
tion that contradictions can be and must be simu! 
taneously believed, Human ignorance and weakness 
(it is pretended) do not exclude Divine omniscience 
and power. Read the “Athanasian” creed, and ask 
whether it la “logical.” That spurious creed is pre- 
— the creed of the Latin Church of Catholic 
Rome; the Greek Church was never so frankly * 
cal. How any opponent of Rome can praise her for 
her consistent logic, I have never been able to under- 
atand, except in the sense of our acute Scotch divine, 
Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, (autbor of “Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History"), who says that Rome, with 
eminent consistency, in a long series of nges, always 
took that side in every controversy which would 
best aid in building up her Power. 


When you say ( h twenty-two): “Chriat- 
2 the historical inte taught in the Christ- 
jan ptures and illustrated in the history of the 
Christian Church," I find a double fallacy. Firat, 
you assume that the history of the Christian Church 
Wuatrates the religion taught in the Christian Scrip. 
tures, I Judge, on the contrary, that it moet certainly 
obscures and ‘aves it. Next, you speak of “the re- 
ligion" taught, as if & consistent system were taught. 
I allow and maintain that much was held in com- 
mon; but the most prominent doctrines held by 
James and Paul in common have been thrown over 
entirely by the Christlan Church for sixteen centu- 
ries. (To this I shall return.) Also there were 
atrong diversities between James and Paul. Here 
the "Catholic Church and the Roman Church have 
laid hold of just so much as they — to lncorpo- 
rate and develop. Moreover the Historical Church, 
aince the second century, stands on a totally differ- 
ent foundation from the Apostolic Church—I might 
perhaps say from the Church of the first five genera- 
tions. Spiritual freedom and absence of an authorite- 
tive letter was the tolic basis; a Canon and an 
authoritative Hierarchy are the Catholic basis. The 
religion preached by Jesus, by James, by Paul, by 
Peter, by John, (so far sa we can learn what la gend- 
ine) was above all thi & personal religion, ad- 
dressed to, and to be ] of by, the individual 
conscience; s religion in which tbe human soul came 
{nto direct and personal contact with the divine, 
The Catholic religion is essentially a corporate reli- 
gion, in which the Individual soul is receptive of 
what the priest or "Church" says or does. Accord. 
ing to its theory the individual in himself has no 


spiritual life, or judgment, or contact with God: all 
depends on sacerdotal intervention, 
say, one has but to read the New Testament, 

howe-er cursorily, to see that the religion preached 
by Jesus, and i € apostle was a strictly per- 
sonal religion. Individuals were called on to listen 
with their own ears, to judge by their private jud, 
ment, to cast aside the creeds or ceremonies in whi 
they had been educated and as it were born, and de- 
vole themselves to a nobler morality. Judaism and 
Christianity allke attracted converts by purer and high- 
er doctrines presented to their intellects and consci- 
ences; and nothing can be more opposed to this than 
to pretend with the Church of Rome that private men 
must not judge of doctrine, but must look for an exter- 
nal body which is to judge in thelr atead. No such sub- 
mission was made to apostles in their lifetime, as haa 
been claimed after their death. The first preaohera 
of Christianity called their hearers to belleve in God 
or in a Ru Chriat; the Romish preacher calls on 
them to belleve "in the Church." (I shall say more 
of this afterwards.) Paul invited men to apiritual 
freedom and counted It his main business "to minister 
the Spirit," “the Spirit (as he calls it) of wisdom and 
revelation ;" that is, to develop in them a power of 
[rem judgment On the aed the Church of 

me invites us to become spiritual slaves, depend- 
ent on the priest or director, Paul looked with ex- 
treme scorn om heredi ceremonies, and declares 
that even those of Mosaism, which he believed to 
have been from God, are carnal ordinances and are 
repealed by the mere fact of n Christian's higher 
spiritual teaching. The Church of Rome loads us 
with ceremonialism and every kind of frippary, from 
a Cardinal’s gold brocade to the Holy Coat of Tréves, 
which, with the apparel of the Hierarchy, was in our 
recent memory carried in procession, accom 
by the solemn cry, Holy Coat, pray for os!" 

Paul did not preach to his heathen auditors about 
any sacred book. The booke of the New Testament 
were not written; those of the Hebrews were not 
held out by him to the Gentiles as authoritative, 
The Church of Rome grounds her pretensions on 
two or three misquoted texts of the New Testament, 
and having thus established ber right over the hear- 
er's conscience, kicks the book away, as far as he is 
concerned. Moreover, however dogmatic in form 
and tone the precepts of Jesus are, aa now handed to 
ug, it ia certain that Jesua never intended those pre- 
cepta to become a sacred letter to future and distant 
nations; else he must inevitably have taken precau- 
tions that his words should be accurately committed 
to writing and revised by himself. He evidently 
never thonght of providing us with a new authorita- 
tive cods; (or be has left us to guess, as wo beat may, 
who wrote what has come to us, and when, and with 
what meana of know ; and nothing can be criti- 
cally clearer than thet much presented to us la vari- 
ously erroneous, The Unitarian Christians, who dis- 
cern the great inaccuracy with which the worda of 
Jesus are reported, seem to me more logical, more 

ust, more reverential, in sifting and rejecting and 
olding much with a loose hand, than Catholics and 
Bibliolators who inalet on sticking to tbe letter, 
The Church system, built up on the New Testament, 
ever since the last quarter of the second ery ia 
necessarily quite d t in spirit and in basia from 
that which prevailed before the books of the New 
Testament were written. Paul's rule (1 Cor. xlv. 29) 
is: "Let two or three prophets apeak ie & aingle 
meeting of the church] and let the reat [the private 
members of the church] judge between (them).“ Even 
prophecy, which he &o extols, was not intended to 
supersede the individus! judgment. “Try the apirits, 
vu they be of God," is the doctrine ascribed to 
obn. 

I asid that the Church of Rome grounded her pre- 
tensions on tio or threa misquoted terts, in contrast to 
the statement of oov twenty-six, which calle 
her development "logi I must verify my words. 

The first weapon in her armory is the text—"Hear 
the Church,“ —utterly, abeurdly and ridiculously mis- 
quoted from Matthew, xviil: 17. Jeaus is speaking 
of two men who have quarrelled, and the authority 
here vested In "the Church” ia not that of pronounc- 
ing upon religious doctrines, but of — 4 ting in 
sults of law. He did not speak io Greek, but in the 
vulgar Hebrew; and it is even ible that by “the 
Church" he meant the Jewish d e; as James 
in his epistle (Il: » m enis nk — 
“your synagogue.” I say, it la aus was 
— his Fewish hearera not to go to law before 
the Roman tribunals, but to be satisfled with the de- 
clalon of the synagogue. However, the compiler 
probabi — that Jesus gpoke prophetically of 
the Christian burch which was to be, and that the 
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recept was tically idle and useless to the imme- 

iate Been fat d admit that Jesus did speak it, 
and that the narrative ns we have it is correct though 
both may be doubtful); what then follows? Why, 
that In the celebrated formula of the verse immedi- 
ately following Whatsoever ye shall bind in earth 
shall be bound in heaven,"—Jesus meant simply 
that the verdict of the Church in worldly quarrels 
between her members ought to be received as ratified 
by God; the "Church" being not a hierarchy, but 
the ecclesia, which means a democratic congregation. 
er pac have perverted the meaning of the Greek 
word ec 2 

And now for the second cardinal text of the Ro- 
maniste; "Thou art Peter; and upon this Rock will 
I build my church; and I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, &c, &c. (Matt. 
xvi: 18,19). Suppose that Jesus really uttered this 
extravagance; to whom did he give this supernatural 
power? Clearly to Peter, Does he say anythingof Pe- 
ter’a euccessora¥ Nothing, There ls, then, no basia 
here for any continued hiorarchy, even if the Church 
of Rome could make out (which she cannot) that she 
ja Peter's heiress. I find nothing whatever "logical" 
in this sttempt to step Into Peter's place. 

Besides which, logic ought surely to criticize. To 
vest in any mau the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
ja in violent contrast to the entire teaching of Jesus; 
and in the Apocalypse {i+ 18) Jesus Is represented as 
saving—"I have the keys of Hades and of Death;“ 
and agnin more pointedly (ili; 7)— J am he that bath 
the key of David, be that openeth and no man shutteth, 
and eliutteth and no man openeth." The Apnatle Jolin, 
whose genuine writing this la, can have had no sus- 

icion that Jesus had given this key to Peter. Also 
n the “Acta of the Apostles” it la abündantly msni- 
fest that no one, ut the time of its composition, had 
any iden that Peter held this wonderful supremacy 
over all the apostles, and that the church was built 
upon him, any more than that Jesus waana person ofthe 
Divine Trinity. And how does Peter himself speak 
in hia firat epistle (which I suppose to be genuine)? 
Does he asaume any special authority? Nay, but he 
aays— Ihe elders who are among you I exhort, who 
am also an elder, not to be lords over God's heri- 
tage, but ensamples tothe flock." And of the Ohrist- 
lan people collectively, he says: “Ye area chosen 
nemtion, a royal iesthood, a holy nation, a pecu» 
fiar people, &c." No sinele element of aacerdotaliam 
appears throüghout. If it be denied that this epistle 
is genuine, yet at any rate Ìt is very ancient, and con- 
tains the doctrine received by the Church aa Peter's 
in the second century certainly, earlier than the sub- 
jection of the Church to any hierarchy or code. 

These two texts, "Hear the Church," and “Thou 
art Peter.” are the foundation atones of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Grant her tbe authority of these 
texts, and her interpretation of them, and she wants 
no more of the New Testament. Thenceforward she 
Is supreme arbitress and haa sufficient resources from 
the Holy Spirit within herself. It may be necessary 
for me to confirm what I sald above, that Rome does 
not demand belief in God or Christ or indeed in an 

definite doctrine, but only belief in the Church. This 
is most clearly seen in the doctrine of Implicit Belief, 
which few Protestants understand. Tt waa fully dia- 
cussed in the Council of Trent. The difficulty to be 
met was this. Some doctrines of the Church are so 
rose that pious Catholics are liable unawares to 
fall into heresy. A man means to be a good Athana- 
sian, but unldckily he is so stupid as to receive the 
Nestorian or the Entychian heresy—or something 
else which the Church bas ansthemna!ized—supposln 
himself all the while to be a pious Athanasian. will 
he then fall under the awful curse of the Church and 
of Godt The reply is, "No; for although he has not 
explicit F ich in the true doctrine, he has implicit (or 
virtual) faith, inasmuch as he means to believe what 
the Church believes ;’ and this gives to his implicit 
faith all the merit of explicit faith.” Thus we have 
the doctrine laid down, that it does not signify what 
* heresy, cursed by the Church, a man be- 
ievos, if he do but believe in the Church. Naturally, 
therefore, I deny your twenty-seventh N 
which calls the Romish doctrine the most perfert 
form of Christianity. 


T have yet to remark, on one grand and cardinal 
doctrine, cliaracteristic of the whole early Church, 
which the Catholic Church has rejected, h was the 
kernel and heart of Christianity with James, Paul 
and John—the belief in the speedy return of Jesus 
in the clouds of heaven, to set up the kingdom of 
God on carth and overthrow all the heathen royal- 
ties, The first resurrection of saints was to take 
— at thie crisis, who were to be joined with their 

envenly Master in judging (i. ¢ governing) the 
world. This doctrine kept the first Christians in 
grent indifference to all political events and all at- 
tempts to improve the course of the world, To take 
out of the world a people chosen for God was thelr 
sole and sufficient task. To live looking for and 
hastening unto the coming of that day of God, to 
keep the faith until Christ's appearing, to walt for 
God's Bon from heaven, t» be patient unto the com- 
ing of the Lord, to love his appearing—were porpet- 
nal exhortations of the apostles; and were enforced 
by the declaration no often attributed to Jesus. Be- 
hold, I come asa thief.” It was inculcated that those 
were "the last days,“ "the last time:“ that "the time 
was short" The doctrine pervades the whole New 
Testament; and most efficacious it ‘vas to string up 
the early Christians into an unearthly exaltation, 
in which they shnald live for religion alone, be in- 
different to kinsfo!k, to country, and to life—take 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and even covet 
the crown of martyrdom.. 

But such a religion was not made to last. It was 


ved and worn out by the mere pass: of time. 
to Ihe third century it began to yield; in the 2 
the millennium, the first resurrection and the reign 9 


the sainta, was exploded, though so clearly taught in 


A lypse and assumed by Paul. No moderna 
— A the state of sentiment, judgment and be- 
lief. which actonted the Church of the first two cen- 
turies. Our very astronomy and geelogy aufüice to 
make it impossible. But I think it very unjust to 
deny that of nl! Christian sects the Unitarians come 
neareat to the Church of Jerusalem in its general doc- 
trine. The epistle of James and Acts of the Apostles 
suffice to prove it. The Unitarians, do not much 
agree with Pavl; but the doctrine of Paul was vehe- 
mently, indeed violently, rejected in the rimitive 
centre of Christianity, which was for a while most 
influential; and it ought not to be forgotten, espe- 
cially considering how prominent and important the 
doctrine of an eternal Hell has been with the Catho- 
llc Church, that the Unitarians were the first in mod- 
ern times to renounce this, and that, according to any 
just interpretation of Romans xi: 25—36, the doctrine 
was no part of Paul's belief, From not understand- 
ing this. Augustine, Luther, Calvin and those who 
are called Calvinista, have done great injustice to 
Paul's doctrine of election. Paul believed in univer- 
ral salvation, in the last result, though in the earlier 
stage there was arbi'rary election. 

I fear I have heen rather diffuse in expounding the 
ground of my difference from von on thia historical 
question. T think it very mischievous that we, who 
stand outside of Christianity and scem to be impar- 
tial judges of Christian sects, should give moral aid 
to the most pernicious by far of them all, by avowing 
that its system is a legitimate development and the 

rfect form of Christianity, Perhaps you esteem 
Tesne more than I do. I could not use the language 
of your paragraph 18. Yet I writhe with a sort of 
indignation nt the assertion that the Church of Rome 
logically carries ont his doctrines, judge much of his 
moral teaching to be exceedingly mean, and much of 
it fana'ical and mischievous; all of which Romo has 
greedily appropriated. His claim to be Messiah has 
drawn after it results. which he did not foresee, and 
cannot bave wished, I do not palliate the gravity of 
his error, But to regard a hierarchy, a corporate re- 
ligion, an outward ceremonial, an earthly kingdom 
and enslavement of the mind to a code, to be the le- 
gitimate development of the religion of Jesus,—does 
seem to mea great injustice to his memory and in the 
present state of ap Lad mind a hurtful error. 

ours, 


Francis W. NEWMAN, 
Emeritus Professor of Univerrily College, London. 
CLIFTON, Bureror, Jan, 29, 1872. 
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NATURE: APHORISMS BY GOETHE. 


[By Professor Haxley, in the firat number of "Nature," No- 
vember 4, 1969.) 


Nature! We are surrounded and embraced by her: 
n — to separate ourselves from her, and power- 
esa to penetrate beyond her. 

Without asking, or warning, she snatches us into 
her circling dance, and whirls us on until we are 
tired, and drop from her arma. 

Sbe is ever shaping new forms; what Ís, has never 
yet been; what has been, comes not a Every- 
thing is new, and yet nought but the old. 

We live in her midst and know her not. Bhe is 
Incessantly speaking to us, but betrays not her secret. 
We constantly sct upon her, and yet have no power 
over her, 

The one thing she seems to nim at is individuality ; 
yet she cares nothing for individuals. She is always 
building up and destroying; but her workshop ia in- 
accessible. 

Her life ie in ber children; but where is the 
mother? She is the only artist; working up the 
most uniform material into utter opposites; arriving, 
without & trace of effort, at perfection, at the most 
exact precision, though always veiled under a certain 
hof ness. 

Each of her works has an essence of its own; each 
of her phinomens a special characterization; and yet 
their diversity is in unity. 

She performs a play; we know not whether she 
sees it herself, aud yet she acta for us, the lookers-on, 

Inceasant life, development and movement are in 
her, bat she advances not, She changes for ever and 
ever, and resta not a moment. Quietude is incon- 
celvable to her, and she bas laid her curse upon rest. 
She is firm. Her steps are measured, her exceptions 
rare, her laws unchangeable. 

She has always thought and always thinks; though 
not as a man, but as Nature. She broods over an all- 
comprehending ides, which no searching can find 
out. 

Mankind dwell iu her and ehe in them, With all 
men ahe plays a game for love, and rejoices the more 
They win. With many, her moves are so hidden, 
that the game is over before they know it. 

That which is most unnatural is still Nature; the 
stupidest philistinism has a touch of her genius. 
bios cannot see her every where, sees her nowhere 

y. 
he loves herself, and ber innumerable eyes and 
affections are fixed upon herself. She has divided 
herself that she may be her own delight. She causes 
un Mm success! u 2 ate . for enjoy - 
men spring up, t her insatiable sympath 
be assuaged, i POTUIT DNS 

She rejoices in illusion. Whoso destroys it in him- 
self and others, him she punishes with the aternest 
tyranny. Whosn follows her in faith, him she takes 
as a child ta her bosom. 

Her children are numberless, To none is she alto- 


Fie squandere much; for whom she makes 
sacrifioes, Over greatness she spreads her ahii 

She tosses her creatures out of nothingness, and 
tells tħem not whence they came, nor whither 
go. It is their business to run, she knows the * 

Her mechanism haa few springs; but they never 
wear out, are always active and manifold, 

The spectacle of Nature ia always new, for she ig. 
always Dy pede the apectators. Life is her most 
exquisite inventien ; an death is her expert contriv- 
ance to get plenty of life. 

Sue wraps man In darkness, and makes him forever 
long for light. Sbe creates him dependent upon the 
earth, dull and heavy; and yet is always shaking him 
until he attempts to sour above it. 

She creates needa because she loves actlon, Won- 
drous! that she produces all thie action 80 easily. 
Every need is a benefit, swiftly satisfied, awiltly re- 
newed. Every fresh want is a new source of pless- 
ure, but she soon reaches an equilibrium. 

Every instant she commences an immense journey, 
and every instant she has reached her goal. 

She is vanity ef vanitics; but not to us, to whom 
ebe has made herself of the greatest iniportance. 
She allows every child to play tricks with her; every 
fool to have judgment upon her; thousands to walk 
stupidly over her and see nothing; and takes her 
pleasure and finds her account in them all. 

We obey her laws even when we rebel agninst 
them; work with her even when we desire to work. 
against her, 

She makes every gift a benefit by causing us to 
want it. She delays, that we may desire her; she 
hastens, that we may not weary of her. 

She bas neither langnage nor discourse; but she 
mene tongues and hearte, by which she feals and. 
apeaks, 

Her crown is love. Through love alone dare we 
come near her. She separates all existences, and aJ) 
tend to intermingle. She has isolated all things in 
order that al] may approach one another. She bolde 
a couple of draughts from the cup of love to be fair 
payment for the pains of a lifetime. 

he is all thin She rewards herself and pun- 
ishes herself; is her own joy and her own misery, 
Sue is rough and tender, lovely and hateful, power- 
less and omnipotent She is an eternal present. Past 
and future are unknown to her. The present is her 
eternity. She ie beneficent. I praise ber and all ber 
works. She is silent and wise. 

No explanation is wrung from her; no present 
won from her, which she does not give freely. She 
is cunning, but for good ends; and it is beet not to: 
notice her tricks, 

she is complete, but never finished, As che works 
now, no can she always work, Every onc sees her in. 
his own fashion. She bides under a thousand names 
and masea, and is always the same. She has 
brought me here and will also lead me away. I trust 
her, She may acold me, but she will not hate ber 
work. It was not I who spoke of her. No! What 
is false and what is true, she has spoken it all. The 
fault, the merit is all hers. 


Bo far Goethe. 

When my friend, the editor of Nature, asked me to 
write an opening article for bis first number, there 
came Into my mind this wonderful rha y on Na- 
ture," which has been a delight to me from my youth 
up. It seemed to me that no more fitting preface 
could be put before journal which aims to mirror 
the progress of thst foshioning by Nature of a pic- 
ture of heraelf, in the mind of man, which we call the 
progress of scieuce. 

A translation, to be worth anything, should repro 
duce the words, the sense and the form of the origi- 
nal. But when that original ie Goethe's, it is hard, 
indeed, to attain this ideal; harder still, perhaps, to 
know whether one has reached it, or only added an- 
other to the long list of those who bave tried to put 
the great Germau poet into English, and failed. 

Supposing, however, that critical judges are sste- 
fied with the translation as such, there lies beyond 
them the chinee of another reckoning with the Brit- 
ish public, who dislike what they cai *Pantheisin™ 
almost as much as I do, and who will certainly find 
this essay of the poet's terribly Pantheistic. In fact, 
Goethe himself almost admits that it is 30. In & cur 
rious explanatory letter, addressed to Chancellor vou 
Müller, under date May 26, 1828, he writes :— 

“This essay was sent to me n short time r^ from 
amongst the papers of the ever honored Duchess 
Anon Amelia; it is written by à well-known hand 
of which ] was accustomed to avail myself io my 
affairs, in the year 1780, or thereabouts. 

"I do not exactly remember having written these 
reflections, but they very well agree with the ideas 
which had at that time become develo in m 
mind. I might term the degree of insig t which 
had then attained a comparative one, which was try: 
ing to express its tendency towards a not yet attain 
superlative, 

"There ia an obvious inclination to a sort of Pav- 
theism, to the conception of an unfathomable, uncon- 
ditional, humorously self-contradictory Being, under- 
lying the phenomena of Nature; and it may pasa 84 
a jest, with a bitter tmth in it." 

Goethe exys that about the date of thia composi- 
tion of "Nature" he was chiefly occupied with com- 

rative anatomy, and, in 1786, gave himself in 

le trouble to get other people to take an interest in 
hia discovery that man has an intermaxillary bone. 
After that he went on to the metamorphbosis of plants, 
and to the theory of the skull, and bad the plessure 
of seeing his work taken up by German naturalista. 
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"The leiter ends thus — 

we consider the high achievements by which 
‘all the phenomena of Nature have been ually 
Unked togefher in the human mind, and then, once 
more, thonghtfally peruse the above eseay, from 
which we atarted, we shall, not without & smile, 
compare that comparative, as I called it, with the 
superlative which we have now reached, and rejoice 
àn the progress of fifty years." 

Forty years have passed since these words were 
written, aod we look again, “not without a smile,” on 
Goethe's superlative. But the road which led from 
his comparative to his superlative has been dill- 

ntly followed, until the notions which represented 

he's superlutive are now the commonplacea of 
-science—and wo have a super-superlative of our own. 

When another half-century has , curious 
Tenders of the back numbers of Nature will probably 
look on our best, "not without à «mile;" and it may 
be that, long after the theories of the philosophers 
whose achlevements are recorded in these pages are 
obsolete, the vision of the poet wil] remain aa a truth- 
ful and efficient symbol of the wonder and the mys- 
‘ery of Nature, 


PREE THOUGHT IN TOLEDO, 0810. 


{Prom the March number of “The Reseoner; s Secnlar and 
Co-operative Review,” edited in London by George Ja- 
ob Holyoake). 

"There are in America many signs of organization of 
the higher class of Free Thought adherents than are 
as yet to be found in England. An expression of 
Mr. Cobden's ia well remembered, which was— That 
he could put into bia drawing-room all the Free- 
Thinkers of England." Mr. Cobden, most likely, 
thad only in view those persons who boldly took up- 
on themselves the name Free-Thinkers. Undoubt- 
edly—if we count all the great names and volces 
which show independence of thought—the Free- 
thinkers form a mighty party. An eminent German 
wisit'ng England, with very high introductions, was, 
on his returning, asked by a member of Parliament, 
"what had most struck him in England! He an- 
awered, "It was finding many persons of intellect yet 
believing in Christianity." There are very few now, 
of any mark In the world of thought, who do not 
modify Christianity considembly before believing in 
it But in America there exista & school, indeed 
Schools, of what we may designate plous Free 
Thooght. Tae Inpex, of Toledo, Ohio, edited b; 
F s E. Abbot, is a representative of Reverentia 
Heresy. Ita belief is freo from superstition, and it 
olds at once the doctrine of Theism and Pro; 
Tae Inpex troubles itself more about Christianity 
than is Interesting to us. The Duke of Somerset 
could not be induced to respect all the Fifty Affirma- 
tlons thie Journal puts forth, We pass wholly SY 
them, as not being within the Secular province. We 
have no doubt the affirmations have their uses to 
those whom Tag Inpex immediately addresses. Ita 
swn editor's professions of opinion have interest for 
w, and many in England will be glad to read them. 
Fere la one of them.— 

“Tar INDEX accepis every result of science and 
eomd learning, without seeking to harmonize it with 
the Bible. It "a “HX no authority but that of 
re&on and right. It belleves in Truth, Freedom, 
Prezress, Equal Rights, and brotherly Love. 

he transition from Christianity to Free Religion, 
throgh which the civilized world is now passing, 
bat thich it very little npderstands, is even more 
momeitous in itself and in its consequences than the 
great ransition of the Roman Empire from Paganism 
to Chrutianity. Tug Inpex aims to make the char- 
acter d thie vast change intelligible in at least its 
leadingfeatures, and offers an opportunity for dis- 
xussionson this subject which find no fitting place in 
other ppm. 

The folowing are two Impressive statements. The 
firat treatsof Chriatianity as a system, the second 
treats of Fee Religion as a system :— 

CHRISTIANITY AS A SYSTEM, 

“The chef features of this (the Christian) system 
are th doctrines of the fall of Adam, the total de- 
Travis of the human race, the everlasting punish- 
mmenlof the wicked, and salvation by Christ alone. 
Throgh the transgression of the first man, all hu- 
man eings lie under the 8 wrath of God, 
and re condemned to an everlasting hell, from which 
the oly escape is by the atonement of Christ. 

“Tis aystem demands absolute and unreasoning 
submission from the human mind. It teaches that 
doubtis sin, and thnt diabelief is damnation. It 
every chere condemns freedom of thought, and per- 
secutedt in proportion to ita power. It ia the worst 
*enemy»f liberty, science, and civilization, because it 
is orgmized DEaPAIR oy Max." 

II. FREE RELIGION AS A SYSTEM. 

“Thichief features ef Free Religion as a system are 
the awremacy of liberty in all matters of govern- 
ment, he supremacy of science lu all matters of be- 
lief tn prp of morality in all matters of con- 
dwt, snd the supremacy of benevolence in all social 
ard personal relationa, It puts the church on a level 
wth all other institutions, the Bible on a level with 
al other books, the Christ on a level with all other 
mn, leaving them to stand or fall by their intrinsic 
ae nt demerita. . 8 

system encourages the t activity of the 
biman mind, and asks no assent that can be with- 
bid. It is the best friend of progress of every kind, 

Tecause it ia organized Farra my MAN." 

All thia is * with a power of thought and 
liscerument which is am addition to Free Thought 
exposition. 


Tae IxpEx bas many terms of tenderness and 
eulogy of Christianity which we do not quote be- 
cause we do not care to controvert them, and cannot 
accept them, Christianity seems the weak point of 
Tae Inpex, Just as Unitariany are fulsome to 
Christ as an apology. for not crediting bim with par- 
ticipation in the Godheadship, so Taz INDEX scemg 
to overrate Christianity in excusing ita departure 
from it, Here ia a fine passage of ita own, which 
shows that Tag Inpex needa no excuse or apology 
ſor lis own rumes of faith and thought :— 

"The unity of character requires that the intellect 
ahall make «ex nce its point of departure, reason 
ite road, knowledge ite goal, and the love of truth ite 
inspiration and guide; that it shall count all quea- 
tions open which are not shut by positive demonstra: 
tion; that It shall reject all anawers which have no 
better basis than ignorant assumption or dogmatic 
authority; and that it shall seek answers to all ques- 
tions through the patient study of universal Nature 
according to the laws of scientific thought." 

The Javeatigutor, of Boston, America, answers to 
the National uw of this soni Tux INDEX 
represents a different class of Free Thought, as our 
readers will now perceive, Tux IxpEx is too naked 
a title. We took it to be a commercial publication. 
It needa another word Joined to it to Show of what it 
is THE INDEX. The Editor has done us the honor 
to ask our opinion of its principles, We trust he 
wil} see no discourteay in the freedom with which 
we have indicated what we dislike as» well a» the 
statements we admire. We congratulate Mr. Abbot 
upon so conducting hia work that Canon Kingaley's 
epigram cannot apply toit. Mr. Abbot's Free-think- 
ing is not "Loose "Thinking." His Free Thought 
haa the noble passion of propazandism in it. It unitea 
construction to criticiam, and its freedom of belief 
has purpose and dignity in it. 

— ü8— 

Cunsiovs, ir AvTHENTIC.—À. writer in an East- 
ern paper credits tbe followlng letter to L' Esper- 
ance de Rome : 

Saint Tuomas ov CANTERBURY, 
Sr. LEONARD ON THE BEA. 
To M. Loyson, FORMERLY FATHER HYACINTHE, 
at ROME: 

Stu, — To call you a liar would be to say nothing 
new, since the Devil, the father ef all such apos- 
tates, was a liar from the beginning. To call you 
a conspirator would be only to recognizo your 

roper aspirations. To call you a Protestant would 
be only to apply to you an epithet common to all 
who have opposed the Faith, I prefer, then, to 
recognize aene proper character aa a child of Satan, 
and to call you damned. By this title I salute you, 
I salute you. 

Aa a priest of the Holy Roman Church, Catholic 
and Apostolic, I experience a supreme pleasure ín 
nwalting the day of death and of the last judgment, 
when I shall see you and your collaborators of the 
Esperance ds Rome cast into the pit and its tormenta 
forever. When I reflect on the existence of such 
apostates as you, I bless the justice of God that it 
provides a hell. Your career and success in this 
world will probably be brief. Nome will be deliv- 
ered from such miscreants, and much sooner than 
you think, 

But, oh, what a glory it will be for the Christian 
Church when the Last Judgment shall publicly 
justify the condemnation of all apostates, even of 
one so Insignificant aa you! 

(Signed) 


— — — 

At the recent session of the New York Metho- 
dist Conference, the following resolutions were un- 
animously passed — 

Whereas, .Coinmunism, the Liquor Interest, and 
kindred influences, evidently act on tho idea that 
the Sabbath is the chief obatacle in their patha in 
E, ama rar rail tral th 

un way ins are among the 
WM powerful of thelr aids to remove this obatacle ; 


an 

Whereas, The Sunday mails are the main excuse 
for the Sunday trains, 

Resolved, 1. That as Christian patriots we hereby 
protest against the Sunday mails as dangerous alike 
to our civil and our religions liberty, 2, That we 
deem thia subject of such importance as to demand 
the attention of the approaching General Confer- 
ence. 

The abovo is only one of many indications of a 
general revival of bigotry and intolerance in this coun- 
try. All such questions as these must be ultimately 
settled by constitutional law; and they can never 
be settled favorably to the pretensions of the evan- 
gelical Christiana of the country, unless the United 
States Constitution is first amended. Hence the 
irresiatible logic of the appeal now made to all the 
churches, and through them to the community, by 
the nascent party of Christianizers. Are the liberals 
golng to let thelr cause be defeated by their own 
supineness, indifference, and mole-eyed incredulity? 
If, having now possestion of the ground, they allow 
themselves to be driven from It in apalhy and in- 
sensibility to the demanda of the times, they will 
richly deserve the oppression that will follow. O 
for a “Pentecostal outpouring” of clear-hesdedness 
and grit! That would bring us by the first of June 
a million signatures for the counter-petition, instead 


of a paltry;thirty thousand. 


Rev. ALEx, Henry, 


........ññßv?sĩ ꝶ ũ ᷑ — < 


Voices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTEBS.] 


——" Allow me to congratulate y 

of your efforts thus far, and also to add my mite of 
one share towards the fulfilment of your wishes. I 
am sorry I am too late to put my name among those 
of the first fifty thousand dollar“. I did intend sub- 
scribing sooner, but was prevented by causes Beron 
my control. I am s mechanic, working for day's 
wages; but if an annual instalment of ten dollars will 
help along the cause of universal religion and lift the 
massea by off their load of senselesa bigotry 
and superstition, 1 cheerfully give it.” 


Between you and me, there is a religion 
which some folks call Christian,“ which is pretty 
much in the same way. The Christian religion (or 
eaving off the, in deference to Mr. Towne) is a 
humbug. I can't help tliat,—facis toll report them- 
selves, Go ahead, and puncture all shams—religious 
ones especially.” 


— I your creed has anything in it contradictory 
to known facts which exist in the great volume of 
Nature, or offensive to reason, it will not suit us. 
Mystery, miracle, and prophecies we discard as foun- 
dations of faith.” 


——"] have been reading Mr. Voysey's lecture on 
the Bible to un audience of eight, three Rationalists, 
three Orthodox, and two liberal Unitarians. They 
all endorse it." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Piast IypcrzwDENT Socierr.—Tho regular moetings of this 
Society aro bald in tbe Opxox. In the new Express Boitoine 
on St. Clair Street, opporite the Wuaester Oran House, on 
poi mornlugs, at 10% o'clock. The pubiic are cordially 
Invited to attend, 


RECEIVED. 


How rus Won was Paortev. Eihnological Lectures 
Rev. KpwanD FoxrAiw m, Professor of Theology and Natu: 
Belence; Member of the New York Historical Soclety, and 
tho Academies of Sclencos of New Orleans, Baltimore, etc. 
New York: D, Arrietos & Compant, 549 and 551 Broad- 
way. 1873. pp. 841, 

Tan Invewror AND THE Ipzaviet, A Sermon by O. B. Proth- 
ingham. preached at Lyric Hall, April 14, 187%. D. G. Frar- 
38, 17 Asior Place, . 

Tar Por man Sctexcs MowruLy. Conducted by E. L. Yoo- 
mans. May.187$. No. 1. New York; D. Arrieton & Co. 
6.00 a year. 

Orp anp New for May, 187%, Published Monthly, Boston: 
Ropears Baorwens, 148 Washington St. #.00. 

Tos Reasonsn: A Secular and Co-o; tive Review, odited 
by Groner Jacos Hotroags, April, 1872. [London.] 

Meweourntucm. Blätter fr freiee siitiiches Leben. Elgen- 
thOmer, Herausgeber. und ktour Farrz C Pr ra W 
er der Deutschen Frelen Gemeinde von Phisdeiphla, 1, 
April, 1879. Jahrgang 1. No. 1. 81,00 Jührilch. 

Morracr Screstiet. A Journal of Sclence, Culture and Pro- 

. April 16, 1673. Rev. LzicrerTER A. Sawren, Whites - 
fore. N. a $1.9) a year. 

HonuzY BTAwDARD Mowranr Souvenir. Published by C. & 
G.F. Massan, Holley, Orleane Co., N, T. May, 1874. Vol. 
1,No.1. $1.00 a year. 

ApnvocaTE or Pwacn for April. Boston: 34 Bromisjd Bt. 
$1.00 a year, 

Tun Lavize’ Own Manx, for April, Chi ; Mr, M, 
Coma Braxp, Editor and Proprietor. $1.50 ayer. 


PUBLISHERS NOTICES, 


Cash Receipts for tha Week orang 7 STlÀ.—H. H. Aus- 
Wn, $1.10; p n 10 cte.; Giles B. Btebbine, $7; E. 8. 
; B. Wilkinson, $3; J. C. Ocbilires, $1.10; Geo. 

cts.; Thos. Jno 
ton, $1; Hedderly & Vroman, $2; Geo. 5 
Geo. Black, .; D. Throne, Bete, E. A. Dayle, 80 gl.; 
$1 A. H. Bial [LITE n Bones, 
le, $3. r, 83; Nat ‘aber, $1; Wm. C. Ollver, 
Bo; hire. M. J. Porry, do cte. : Rev. B. . Huntin 8 H.E: 


Bo cis.; New Engisnd News Co., $38.11; J a J 
. J, F. Ruggles, 61; B. F. Horlon, $1.60; G. N. Jenala; 
$1.35; A. W. Hawley, 5 cte.; Coss, Bonsall, $1: Rev. Z. Mag- 
ters, b! te.; E. C, Silles, $7.80; D.C y, $3; T. H. Cal- 

$5; A.A, $5; Jobn Jack- 

. $1. a b, ; J. D. Zimmerman, 35 cts.: A. 

F. Hartman, $1; P. Gradolph, $2; Ch. Nopper, $$; Cb. Vili- 
; B. 8, Linton, 82; L. Sebastian, $2; Ch. 

Woeblor, 83; Ch. Diu 83; F. J. Scott, 84; olxman, 


stolu, 83; Chas. R. Mayhugh, i 

CC ete Pian ane EE I PETS 

. com L. T. ella 3 + T, Biais- 

dell, $1; F. Smith, $1; R. W. Ruter, $6; Albert Wailbur, 68; 

12 B. R. Palmer, #3; R. B Naatan, io; Milan Bentley, 
; Geo. Plamleigh, 

News Company, fi: ci 


,; Elvira J , Wete.; Peter Leet ; B. B. Welch, 
$2: fl. l. Green, $310; Chan. T. Wrenks, $3: F. B; Abbot; 


. Be for Tracts or Single Numbers of Tun Inpaz 
3 hand will Wof am i! amount, be otherwise 
Alled to the same amonnt without further notlos. 
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Poetry, 


TO LIFE, 
BY MBS. BARBAULD, 


Life! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through clendy weather. 
‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 
Perhaps ‘twill cause a «igh, a tear. 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time: 
Say not good night, but In some higher clime 
Bid me good morning. 


The Hudex. 


MAY 4, 1872. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
CarrrAL, $100,000. Suanes Baca, 6100. 


The Association having assumed the publication of Tar 
Inpex, the Directors have levied an assessment of ten per 
emi. on each share forthe year ending Oct. , 187%. AN fu- 
ture eubacriptious are subject to this asseesment, Not more 
than ten per cent. on each share can be assessed In any one 


sha 
ear, By the original terme of subscription, the Directora are 
forbidden H 


o Incur any Indebtedness boyond ten per cent, 
the stock acigally subscribed; and thle provision will be 
strictly complied with. It le very desirable that the entire 
stock of the Association shonld be taken, aud subscriptions 
are respectfully solicited from all friends o! Free Religion. 


BUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


AVENOWLEDORD elsewhere, Fivo Hundred Shares, $50,000 
Tuomas Muxronp, New Harmony, int, One Bb 109 


D. AYRES, JR., Brooklyn, N. V., 
Mers L. E. BLOUNT, Evansville, 
— — flan 


J.T, Briny, Sabetha, 


— — orthampton 
Max Pront, Cincinnart, 
o——, 

H. HxrznuAxx, 


C. Folsox, 

B. C. Eastman, 

J. O. MARTIN, 

LT. Ives, (rofl, 

E. W. Meppaven, Detrolt, 

A. Fors Lon, 
Dayton, 
Busp'n Bridge, 


— 
LELI 
Onio, 


n 
Dover, ^ BA 
Taylor's Falls, Minu., 
Geneva, E. 
Uincingati, Oblo, 


J.T, SUTTON. 

Wawr, F. Auer. Pittsburgh. 

Mirs C. E. Noonase, Cincinnati, 

Jas. Piscnen, Shreveport, 

Q. B, HorrzwawN, Pilisburgh, 

I. Voß Hursssrsan, N. Y. Clry, 
.H.BovouToN, “+ ^ 

W.P.CuawBkne, ^" - 

Trru» L, Baows, Binghampton, N. T., 

A. McD. Youxa, Milwaukee, Wis. 


" 
" 
i 
" 


AWLI " 
E. R. R " 
Ohlo, 


The leading article of our present issue is by Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Newman, and discuases a subject 
which we are very glad to see treated by so able 
and distinguished a writer,—namely, the question 
whether Romun Catholicism isa development or a 
corruption of Christianity, Although he gives 
an answer to this question which we are unable to 
regard as the correct one, we most cordially wel- 
come his article to our columns, and beapeak for it 
the closest attention of our readers. It is our inten- 
tion next week 10 say something in support of what 
we consider the correct answer to that question, 
which in our opinion is one of great importance, 
We regret the delay in the publication of Prof. 
Newman's valuable paper, but reasons unnecessary 
to rehearse made it unavoidable. 

—ͤ — —— 


Mr. Pillsbury, in a recent visit to Toledo, said to 
us that, in recommending Tae Inpex to persons un- 
acquainted with it, he warned them not to expect 
light reading; "because," to use hls own pithy lan- 
guage, “Tae Inpex pays its readers the compliment 
of supposing them to have brains" From the rapid- 
ity with which its circulation is increasiug, we sus- 
pect that brains are at par. 


FOR OR AGAINST. 


The relationship which true liberala ought to sus- 
tain towards Christianity is a subject of increasing 
thought among them. We submit the following 
points as worthy of earnest reflection from all those 
of them who, as a matter of consclence, resolutely re- 
pel the influeace of sentimental or personal conaider- 
ations, 

1, All branches of the Christian Church which have 
collectively declared their faith, from the great Cath- 
olle hierarchy down to the tiny Unitarian sect, unite 
with one voice in affirming that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Christ of God, the Savior of the world and the 
Divinely appointed Lord of every soul. Except in 
the case of a few individuals among the “Liberal 
Christians“ who disregard the meaning attached to 
this “Christian Confession" by all the rest of the 
world, this one fundamental article of the Christian 
religion is held to inclade at least the absolute sin- 
lessneas, the absolute infallibility, and the absolute 
authority of the Christ. The words of Jesus are 
held to be above the possibility of error; his will, aa 
revealed in the Scriptures or the Church, ia held to 
be the supreme law of God, binding all Christians to 
obedience not only in their outward conduct, but also 
in their moat secret thoughts and feelings. 

2. To doubt tbe infallibility or to question the au- 
thority of the Christ, as just explained, is to strike n 
blow at the central idea of Christianity, as held unan- 
imously by the Church. To reject deliberately any 
one of his sayings, as recorded, or to own the author- 
ity of any law whatsoever as superior to hie will, is 
to resist and defy ite fundamental claims. Whether 
Jesus ever really said what is put into his mouth by 
the Bible or the Church, is of no consequence. The 
Christian religion, as an acknowledged, organized 
force in history, forbids that queation to be raised; 
and he who raises it is already a “rebel” in his heart. 
Beyond what the Bible aud the Church declare to 
have been his commands, no means exist of knowing 
what they were, To dispute them as thus delivered 
is to put oneself at once above his religion; for he 
who undertakes on his own independent judgment to 
decide what the law is, makes the law himself instead 
of accepting it. 

3. Towards Christianity, therefore, there can 
really be but one of two consistent attitudes. He 
who accepts unreservedly the revealed will and words 
of Jesus as explained by the Church, and does not 
venture to test the revelation, cither as to ita sub- 
stance or its form, by Lis own independent reason, ia 
the only thoroughly consistent Christian. He who 
cannot or will not thus accept it is, in spite of his 
own toying with words, a non-Christian. Between 
acceptance and rejection there is no mean. The only 
apparent mean is a confused mingling of the two. 
"The moment that Luther protested against the Catb- 
olle Church in the name of his own reason, he began 
to be a non-Christian; and the imperfect protest 
then beard clearly for the first time can never be ar- 
rested until it ultimates in conscious, complete and 
conaiatent rejection of Christianity as an authoritative 
religion. 

4. But this is not all, The distinction is some- 
times drawn between “extra-Christians” and “anti- 
Christiana.” It is not meaningless, since it indicates 
a difference of degree in active opposition to Christ- 
ianity. The “extra-Christian” is one who rejects in 
tote the authority of Christianity so far as he is per- 
sonally concerned; but he makes no protest againat 
itin behalf of others, confining his protest to the ns- 
sertion and. exercise of hls own individual liberty, 
The “anti-Christian” is one who not only emanci- 
pates himself, but demanda emancipation for the 
world also, declaring open war against a religious 
system which he finds to be an insupportable tyr- 
anny in his own case, and which he believes ought to 
be insupportable by every human being. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, the "extra-Christian" is an an 
ti-Christian” to some extent, since his very extra- 
Christian" position is & practical protest against 
Christianity in an individual instance, The only 
difference Is that the avowed “anti-Christian” en- 
larges this protest so as Include all mankind, and 
demands for the whole world that freedom which he 
finds so sweet and precious for himself. 

Need we aay, then, that we regard the “anti-Chriat- 
ian” position as the truer and the nobler? If freedom 
is good for one, ought it not to be good for all? And 
ought we not to do our best to extend to the entire 
race the blessings which, in our own case, we would 
throw away life itself rather than lose Y 

To this conclusion have we been compelled by the 


logic of thought and of events. At first we tried 
only to be a “non-Christian,” having been driven, 
from the religious bome in which we were born. 
through ecclesiastical encroachments to which self- 
respect forbad ua to submit. We tried to be satisfied 
with our own liberty, and to leave others ſu the ala. 
very they manifestly preferred. But the ghast) jest 
curae of slavery is that It breeds self content in deg- 
radation ; and the longer we have been free from the 
slavery of Christianity, the more clearly we discern 
its baneful power In robbing men of their native- 
manhood, in crippling their minds and misdirecting 
their wille and darkening their consciences. We 
have been obliged, on pain of forfeiting the approva? 
of conscience, to make our protest against Christ- 
lanity not in our own name, but in the name of hu- 
manity itself. 

We do not wish to inault the sincere convictlons 
of the community or to outrage its religions senti- 
ments—least of all to lower its moral tone or to im- 
poverlsh {ts spíritual life. The task at hand has no at- 
tractions except those which are inseparable even 
from the humblest and hardest duty, But, impossi- 
ble as it is to perform this task without Broualng bit- 
ter and violent resentments, the work of emancipa- 
tion, education and enlightenment must go on. Argu- 
ment, ridicule, sarcasm, persuasion, appeal, and every 
other weapon in the armory of thought that is not 
dipped in malice or falsehood, are all for use in this 
warfare ; and the banners of Truth will moat rapidly 
advance in the battle when all liberala shall discerm 
and accept the inevitable duty. No man can affirm 
the great universal truths of Free Religion without 
opposing the tyranny of Christianity and every other 
special religion ; and no man can work for the former: 
without working against the latter. To free the cap- 
tive involves breaking the chain; and, although 
breaking is not in itself beautiful work, they who are 
too pre-occupied, inert, or indifferent to help break 
the chain practically conspire with the oppressor in 
strengthening its iron links. 

Bhall the world be freed from spiritual slavery, 
and blessed with liberty and light? Then help to 
break the chain! 

— rti — À— 
MORE PETITIONS. 


Since our last issue we have received the follow- 
ing lists of names to the remonstrance against (he 
proposed Christlan Amendment:— 

Mr. A. H. Blair, Texas, Ohio, sends sevenf 
names (obtained mainly by Mr. W. J. Crozier); M. 
John Hammett, Ceresco, Nebraska, twenty-fie; 
Mrs, B. R. Palmer, Geneva, New York, eleven; Ar. 
S. S. Wilder, Cincinnati, Ohio, twenty-eight; Mr- 
T. C. Sanders, Westfleld, Pennsylvania, fortysix; 
Mr. Albert 8. Brown, Worcester, Massachuett*, 
thirty-three; Mr. E. F. Blaisdell, Winterport, laine, 
five; Mr. N. T. Bomar, Gainaville, Texas, twenf-siz ; 
Mr, William H. Franklin, Northport, Mihigan, 
nineteen; Mr. E. D. Church, Ashfield, Massacusetts, 
thirty-five; Rev. G. W. Richmond, D. D., Piinfield, 
Michigan, thirty-three, 

In addition to the above, Col. Edward 4. Davis, 
of Philadelphia, has sent eight hundred all fourteer 
names, appended to a remonstrance differently 
worded from that we have circulated, jut te the 
same purport. Most of these names wee omalned 
by various parties to whom Col. Davis forwrded 
printed copies of this modified remonstrance. The 
rest were signed at hisofflee, When we first pubshed 
our counter-petition and solicited signatures, ome 
of the Philadelphia radicals, although cordialy ap- 
proving Its general object, objected to the phase 
"dismiss all petitions,"—4as not consistent withprop- 
er respect for the right of petition; and theyshere 
fore preferred n remonstrance differently expessed. 
Of course we intended nothing inconsistet with 
the lnrgest liberty or most clearly recognizd right 
of petition; nor do we now exactly understnd the 
objection raised. But the phraseology uad is & 
matter of no consequence in comparison wih the 
general ends to be attained. The Philadelphia re- 
monatrance to which the eight hundred and forr- 
teen signatures were appended is as follows :— 


Your ptitloners, Citizens of the United States, b $e 
reason to believe that a formidable combination bs 
been made to overturn the Constitution of the Nu. 
tion, by the introduction of theological and relig ias 
tests in the preamble and body of the fundame nat 
law, We do therefore protest against the intro dur 
tion of any such tests, and pray your Honor abe 
Bodies that you wil! repel this radica] innovation 
as dangerous to the peace of the country: and tha 
you will preserve inviolate to us, and our posterity. 
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the gunrantees of religious liberty contained [n the 
pnis. constitulon and laws of the United 
tates, under which the people of every Church 
Creed and Belief may, as heretofore, enjoy equal 
religious security and peace. 
This raises the total aggregate of names acknow- 
ledged In Tue Inpex to over THIRTY THOU- 


BAND. 


F. K, A. ANNIVERSARY. 


The Free Religious Association will hold its an- 
nual meciing as usual in Boston in Anniversary 
week, beginning in Parker Fraternity Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, May 30, and continuing its sessions the 
next day in Tremont Temple. Fuller particulars 
will be given in Tux Inpex hereafter, as in the Bos- 
ton journals. But it is desired thus early to call the 
attention of readers of TRE INDEX who are distant 
from Boston to this meeting. Thla is the anniver- 
sary of the American Free Religious Association. It 
is not merely a Boston or New England society. It 
has members in California, in Louiaiana, lo Iowa, 
and in all the States between Iowa and Boeton,—a 
membership not numerous indeed, but widely scat- 
tered and widely representative, Let some of these 
distant members try to be at the annual meeting. 
Let us come together from various parts of the coun- 
try and compare notes, May and June are good 
months for visiting Boston. The Peace Jubilee soon 
follows Anniversary week, and everybody will want 
to be at that. And let not our distant friends who 
come tothe annual Convention fail to make them- 
selves known to the officers of the Association. The 
Association has no "delegate" system—asks for no 
“credentials.” It is a mass meeting, Let all Inter- 
ested and able to do so, come. Arrangements are 
In progress that promise a good Convention. 

W. J. P. 


A LAST REFUGE. 

An able, thoughtful, and conscientious writer who 
repudiates all attempta to fasten a dogmatical pecu- 
liarity upon Christianity, but is unwilling to admit 
that it possesses no moral or spiritual peculiarity, 
enshrines the soul of the faith in à new statement, 
thns: Christianity shares with otber religions its 
grand intellectual features, and even ita leading senti- 
mental qualities; It has no monopoly of lofty ideas 
or profound principles, but, like the other great faiths 
of mankind, bas in ita velna the red blood of common 
humanity. Ite peculiarity does not consist in any 
original revelations of knowledge, principle, experi- 
ence, but In a certain strong emphasis it laya on hu- 
mane qualities, such as kindness, peacefulness, char- 
ity, goodness, long-suffering, brotherly love—quali- 
tiea which all religions celebrate, but celebrate faintly. 
These qualities, says the writer, Christianity exalts 
to supreme bonor. To use his own expressive and 
admirable simile— Christianity weaves into a gar- 
ment what other religions append to their garments 
as a fringe." . 

The task of hunting faith from its delicious hiding 
places Is not a pleasant one; but it must be under- 
taken by those on whom it has been imposed. We 
grieve to take away the pillow from beneath weary 
head; but the head will never be unpillowed—we 
may be certain of that. 

Does Christianity make a garment of what other 
religlons use as a fringe? Greek Christianity does 
not; Roman Christianity does not; Anglican Christ- 
lanity docs not; the Christianity of Luther, of Cal- 
vin, of Wesley, of George Fox, does not, We are all 
familiar with the term “filthy rags" as applied to 
these royal robes of goodness which the writer in 
the Golden Age holds ao precious, We have heard 
the famous hymn, “Rock of Ages,” sung es originally 
written, in a Unitarian church, and cordially ap- 
proved of by the minister. They who remember 
that mellifluous and sanguioary piece of verse,—as 
who do not?—will appreciate the readiness implied 
to accept the new statement respecting the peculiar- 
ity of the Christian faith, At the last meeting of the 
“National Conference of Unitarian and other Chriat- 
ian churches"—the meeting at which Mr. Hepworth 
atrove, and ao successfully as he boasted at the time, 
to commit the assembled delegates to some kind of 
dogmatic confession—a proposal to specify the love 
of God and the love of mon as the characteristic of 
the religion was treated with hearty disrespect; was 
not thought worth enterlaining, or talking about. 
The most aitenusted form of Christianity extant was 
not ready for such a definition aa that. Primitive 
Christianity, if we know anything sbout it (and we 


do know a great deal), would bave repudiated with 
strong expreasions of amazement so mild and color- 
leas an interpretation of ita cardinal thoughts. It is 
donbtful, to say the least, whether Jesus himself 
would have accepted it The question is under dia- 
cussion and far enough from settled. Even if we rule 
out the fourth gospel, the case, as both conservative 
and radical scholars have presented it, ls by no means 
favorable to the new school of humanitarians. The 
dogmatic stain cannot be quite washed out of the 
garments of the Nazarene. 

In fact the statement made by the writer in the 
Golden Age might be reversed, Other religions have 
laid more stress than Christianity does, on the morsl 
and humane qualities. Judging from recent disclos- 
ures of it by Max Maller, Beal and others, Buddhism 
does; Confucianism certainly does. The intelligent 
religion of China is far Jess dogmatic than our own, 
even when most freely apprehended, It is as dif- 
cult for the devout Hindu or Chinaman to get into 
the theological state as for us to get out of it. If 
Christianity only were what earnest and good men 
would like to have it! But it is not, and we must 
Judge it aa It ie, not as In our opinion It ought to be, 
but is not. It is no conjectural or speculative or 
ideal system whose peculiaritics are yet to be discov- 
ered, but a historical faith nearly two thousand years 
old, interpreted by institutions, monuments, books 
innumerable. It is by study, not by surmlss, that we 
learn what it ia. We cannot construct it out of our 
consciousness ; it has a consciousness and a very def- 
nite one of its own, and records enough to show us 
what it ia. We may not sympathize with it, but we 
must not falsify it, and we cannot correct It. 

0, B. F. 


FAIRNESS AMONG RELIGIONS. 

I lately said a few words in reference to the im- 
portance of a fair and respectful attitude toward the 
religion of other nations, and especially of those 
Asiatic peoples whose whole thought and life have 
heretofore been so atrange to us, but who are now by 
the researches of scholars, and by the wonderful po- 
litical and social events which have opened commu- 
nication with them, becoming familiar to our minds 
and lives. 

On taking up a new book entitled “The Land of 
the Veda,” by Rev. William Butler, D. D., I was 
atruck anew with the barrier which sectarian preju- 
dice la constantly raising against this mutual respect 
and good understanding. The whole passage from 
the 88th to the 94th page ls too long to be quoted; 
but in it Dr. Butler represents the Vedas ea of very 
little intellectual value, and the religion they teach as 
one of pure sensuality, He calla it—“This mystery 
of iniquity and sensuality, where saints and gods, 
male and female, bold Ligh orgies amid the fumes of 
Intoxicating liquor, with their singing and screaming 
and the challenging by which they urge one another 
on to deeper abasement, until at length decenay re- 
tires and leaves them glorying in their shame." 

Now we will go no farther than Mr. Clarke's “Ten 
Great Religions” for an answer to this passage, both 
because it is 80 readily accessible, and since, however 
liberal and fair-minded Mr. Clarke is as a scholar, he 
apeaks always from a Christian stand-point and can- 
not be auspected of exaggerating the merits of the 
Vedas or the Brahminical religion. His whole cháp- 
ter on Brahminism is sọ short and so good that it is 
worth reading by any one who is disturbed by Dr. 
Butler's remarke. He says: — Brahminiani glows 
through and through with this spirituality ; Its lite - 
rature, no leas than its theology, teaches It" And 
again — The highest of all virtues Is disinterested 
goodness, performed from the love of God, and based 
on the knowledge of the Veda. A religious action 
performed from hope of reward, In this world or the 
next, will give one a place lu the lowest heaven. But 
he who performs good actions without hope of re- 
ward, 'porcelving the supreme soul in all beings and 
all beings |n the supreme soul, fixing his mind on 
God, approaches the divine nature.' " 

Once more, he says:—"Drinking intoxicating 
liquor, except in the Soma eac-rifice, is strictly prohib- 
ited; and itis even declared that a Brahman who 
tastes intoxicating liquor sinks to the low caste of a 
Budra." 

Does Dr, Butler, in his condemuation of the rev- 
elry of the Vedas, forget that drinking wine ls a part 
of the most holy Sacrament of Christianity, and that 
the king of Madagascar felt obliged to forbid the in. 
troduction of Christianity into his dominions be- 


cause of its sacramental use of intoxicating liquor? 
Does be forget that one part of Keshub Chunder 
Ben'a mission to England was to implore the people 
of England to aid in putting down the intemperance 
introduced into India by English Christians? Would 
he consent to have Chriatianity judged either by pas- 
sages which might be culled from its literature lu fa- 
vor of sucb indulgences or from the practice of ita 
professors? Keshub Chunder Sen is far too broad 
and liberal to do so, No writer has presented the 
beet and purest spirit of Christianity more truly than 
he; and yet Dr. Butler alludes to him as among 
"men who have the Impertinence Lo assume a pat- 
ronizing aspect toward Christianity, and auperclli- 
oualy inform us that, howevor good or pure our faith 
ia in itaelf, ita doctrine and services are not needed in 
India, because the ‘Holy Vedas’ contain all that ls 
requisite for the regeneration of their country." 

It seems to me the impertinence la entirely on the 
other aide, and that Keshub Chunder Ben and bis es» 
sociates of the Brahmo Somaj are quite as good 
judges of what is needed for India as a man who pro- 
fesses to aae no salvation for any one but in his own 
narrow creed, At any rate, they are doing a great 
work for India in the destruction of the greatest 
practical evil of the Brahminicel system, tbe exist- 
ence of casto. Dr, Butler la forcible in bis descrip- 
tion of this enormity; but bow many of the Christ- 
ian churches or sects in our country have the right 
to casi a stone even at Indian laws of caste? , 

Just after reading these passages In Dr. Butler's 
book, Ichanced to open Plutarch's Morals, and found 
there an intereating illustration of the misconception 
of the religion of other nations even by so enlight- 
ened and liberal an observer as Plutarch. In answer 
to the question—"What God is worshipped by the 
Jews?" he maintained that their God is Bacchus, 
and says: The Jews themselves testify no less ; for 
when they keep the Sabbath, they invite one another 
to drink till they are drunk, or, if they chance to be 
hindered by some weighty business, it ia the fashion 
st least to taste the wine." As Evangelical Christ- 
lans accept the God of the Jews as the same as the 
God of the New Testament, we do not see that their 
religion makes a more respectable appearance in the 
world's literature than that of the Brahmins. 

An American boy sald to one of the Japanese stu- 
dents :—" Yours is a very silly religion." "Perhaps 
in Japan they think the same of yours," anawered 
the Asiatic. Very possibly they do. 

In nobler spirit & Calvinist clergyman once said to 
me:—"I cannot bear to see the irreverence with 
which a Hindu Idol is shown at a missionary meet 
ing. Ithas represented God to a living soul.” 

This ls one ground of respect for all sincere and 
genuine religions, however erroneous in speculatlon 
or absurd in form; they have represented the Divine 
to tho humax soul. aa 


— — — —— 
THE MISERIES OF ENGLISH LABOR, 


Lonpon, March 28, 

Nothing excites more admiration in the mind of a 
foreigner newly arrived in England than the beauty 
of the cultured landscape, I remember, in my own 
experience, having left America in early April 
covered with snow, with what delight I looked upon 
England smiling with her garb of spring, the larka 
mounting up from every hill and meadow. From 
Liverpool to London we glided through estates and 
farms that seemed to have been finished off with the 
pencil rather than the plough. Every group of trees 
seemed trimmed to be the bower of a wood nymph. 
The roads were clean and adorned with trees, the 
lanes fringed with osage orange hedgea or blossom- 
ing white-thorn. It wasa picture of peace and plenty. 
Ten years have passed since then and now I glide 
through the same country-places with far different 
feelings. For In that time I have been compelled to 
take note of what all this beauty costs. Now, know- 
ing the condition of the agricultural laborer In Eng- 
land, I shudder at the green trees; their roots are 
deep in human hearts. The corn no longer amiles; 
itis watered with human blood. The beat roads are 
the worst; they are paved with the bones and brains 
of men, women and children. Cedric the Saxon haa 
made way for Modge the ploughman; the brass col- 
lar of the former, with hls master'a name on it, has 
become less visible on the latter; but it Is none the 
less there, none the leas galling. Hodge is equally a 
serf—adscriptus glebe. I know that it has been for a 
long time the complacent delusion of the London 
gentleman that such is not the case. I remember 
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that when, long ago, the Southerners In America de- 
elared that the condition of their slaves waa not so 
bad as that of the English laborer, we all thought it 
a clever hit when Punch added, in ironical proof of 
the allegation, & grave slatement that it was the 
practice in England, whenever a laborer tried to im- 
prove his condition by running off to another county 
or country, to prosecute him under a Fugitive La- 
porer's Bill and force him to return to his master. 
We made good use of that Joke in old anti-slavery 
times. We did not dream that the joke would tarn 
out n grave fact. But two or three years ago à phil- 
anthropic clergyman in Devonshire—Canon Gird- 
Jestone—moved with pity by the aufferings around 
him of the agricultural Jaborers in their effort to sup- 
port their families on seven abillifigs a week, dis- 
eovered that one cause of the excessively low wages 
was that Devonshire was glutted with laborers, and 
that severa) other counties were in want of more 
farm Jabor than they could get. Whereupon the 
philanthropic Canon, in the innocence of his heart, 
started a movement for the transfer of the suffering 
laborers of Devon to other counties where they 
might got better wages, He fondly deemed that the 
kind-hearted gentry around him would second his ef- 
forts. With what result? He was denounced as an 
agitator, an instigator of feud between rich and 
poor; he was threatened by the squires, snubbed by 
the aristocracy, persecated by the clergy, He was 
treated pretty much as was the occasional abolition- 
Ist who started up in Virginia or Kentucky. His 
movement failed, and it was then percelved that the 
lunded gentry of England looked upon their laborers 
as thelr serfs, They wanted labor at seven shillings 
a week, not only because |t left them their capital, 
But because it rendered the laborer more hopeleasly 
their property,—him and his vote. Never was a hu- 
man being bound to a more dreary lot. On a crust 
of bread, and some hot water, with a epoonful of tea 
cast into It for the whole family, he supports a wesk- 
ly existence; be never sees other meat during the 
week than possibly a bit of fried pork on Sundays; 
he lives in a floorless hut, thatched with long rotten 
atraw, mouldy with lichens, the whole resembling an 
overgrown mushroon; at forty his children are sick- 
ly, his wife consumptive and from a blooming maiden 
Han become a yellow, bony hag under the evil eye of 
drudgery ; be ia crooked up with rheumatism at forty- 
five, and ten yeara later passes, probably with his 
wife (if she be living), to the poor house; leaving the 
seme infernal routine to be repeated by hia descend- 
ants, not to the third and fourth generation—but for 
evermore. 


The plan of combination between laborers to main- 
taln a kind of pecuniary capital on which to rest when 
it become necessary to confront any oppression on the 
part of the employers, has not hitherto been available 
to the agricultural laborera. They dwelt too far apart. 
They were kept from learning to read and write al- 
most as carefully as the American slaves used to be. 
They had no leisure, even had they been able tu read 
the papers and observe what was being accomplished 
by other laborers. They could not communicate 
with each other, or form any plan of concerted ac- 
tion. So the aristocracy and landed gentry, main- 
taining their bulwarks around their serfa—bulwarka 
dullt out of the poverty and ignorance of those serfs 
—fancied that they would be secure from the deluge 
of rising popular aspirations for many a long yenr. 
But far earlier than they dreamed the blow has fal- 
lem. Very siguificantly—and very ominously—the 
firat serious agricultural laborers’ atrike in this coun- 
try has ocenrred In a region where that kind of labor 
la better paid than in half the kingdom. It is not 
among the wretched hinds of Devonshire or Corn- 
wall, ner among the half-savage workers in the fena 
of Norfolk and Lincolnshire, that this remarkable ag- 
itation has begun; but in Warwickshire, whose la- 
bórers might have been supposed enviable, True, 
they had to support thelr always large families on an 
average of no more than three dollars a week,—a pit- 
Mul sum with every good loaf selling at fifteen cents 
and butcher's meat at twenty cents a pound, yet twice 
ma much as many get. But the fact is that this superi- 
ority of wages in Warwickehire, while not enough to 
relieve the misery, was enough to just raise the laborer 
^ little bit so as to make him conscious of hia misery. 
Tue few sbillings more brought a little more self-re- 
spect, a pennyworth of education for his children. 
He made the sad discovery one day that he and his 
Bmily were—in hell! In hell—alone with Sisyphus 
rolling up his ever-recoiling stone, Ixion fast-bound 
on his never-pausing wheel, Tantalus bungry and 


athirat grasping after ever-receding food and water— 
he certainly was, and is, and now he strikes a gallant 
blow to get out of it, 

Iam tempted to strike out the classical allusions I 
have just made, lest you should think I am laying 
colors needlesaly thick on the sad picture which the 
last week has laid before us. But instead I will add 
a few facta which will prove that I have understated 
the case, if anything. I select statements of the re- 
ceipta and necessary expenditures of two families in 
the best parts of Warwickshire,—statements for 
whose accuracy I will vouch. 

Here is one case; the family consists of seven per 
sons. 


0 16 0 


Wages-PFather's 124.; oldest son“ 
The week bread and four 
J ewt coale, „ 
Bchooling for children... 

Rent of allotment (1 chalu) . 0 


Leaving for Wenge mat, vas so n Map. 
PERSA REUS. and 48855 for ihe rame, beer, 
medicine, &c., Ke. * 44 
"This is at Wellsbourne; here is an average case at 

Barford. There are seven in the family; no child 

(the eldest being nine) old enough to earn wages :— 

Sm. — N " i 130 

Thirteen loaves at 002 

eim ari 2 Wood, dorhiag, aud ali other purpose, . 40 22% 
Is this bad ? It is, I repeat, exactly half as bad as 

the case of the hinds of Devonshire and elsewhere 

in the South of England. And this makes the terri- 
bleness of the Warwickshire movement. The agri: 
cultural laborers there having broken down under 
circumstances far better than those under which 
their brethren groan in many other parts of the king- 
dom, it is felt by the employers that, if thia strike 
should succeed, it will be repeated everywhere, it 
will spread like wild-fire, and can end in nothing 
short of a revolutln in the condition of labor in the 
counties of England. The whole land is covered 
with stubble for a conflagration such ss that which 
has broken out. One can as little tell what will 
come of it, as the boy at Chicago when the cow 
kicked over the lamp (as an ancient legend relates) 
could predict what would be the result. ‘The aristo- 
cratic institutions of England are founded on land, 
and upon the dominion of land oyer the iife and 
death, and thus over the conscience and political 
power of the laborer, who, as a force in church and 
state, exists only in, and acts only through, the will 
of the employer. The master says gencrous!y to the 
tenant on his farm:—“Think aud speak just as you 
please. Your house it is that T am concerned about; 
that mnst support the Church and the party of its 
owner. If you cannot see that the house does that, 
it must hold somebody who can. The vote followa 
the land.” Allthe laws against bribery, intimida- 
tion, &c., have not availed to end these ancient priv- 
ileges of land. So the agricultural laborer never 
thought; he has never had any use for thoughts. As 

Ben Franklin said when the property-qualification 

was under discussion—"If a man votes because he 

owns & donkey, it is hia donkey that votes, not he." 

So all the political power of the millions of suffering 

agricultural laborers amounts to so many ciphers 

swelling the value of the leading-numeral at their 
head. 


Ciphers! As I used the word inadvertently, there 
came again into my memory something I once wit- 
nessed in the Lunatic Asylum at Colney Hatch. I 
was walking through that famous Institution (which 
plays a part in Charles Reade's “Hard Cash"), and 
stopped ina room which had been vacated the day 
before by the death ofits inmate. “Here is a curious 
room!" said the official who conducted us; and sure 
enough it was; the departed lunatic had left hia room 
frescoed with pictures of no mean power, “He had 
been,” said our guide, “an agricultural laborer; be 
asked for palnts and a brush, and we indulged him, but 
Thad no idea he could draw and paint so well. He 
might have made a good artist." There were pleasant 
country scenes ; bridges passing over pleasant streama ; 
portraits of distinguished men. But there was one 
face which this lunatic had portrayed over the man- 
tle-piece which I shall never forget. It waa a man in 
the dress of a farm-hand. His brow was low and 
lowering; his eyes brutal, his jaws heavy and sni- 
mal; his complexion brown and rougb asa tree's bark, 
Tn the face there was hardly one spark of humanity, 
though there were traces of where such sparks had 
aunk into cold ashes, leaving the brutal part sole 
ruler. Andunder tbis fearful portrait the lunatic hed 


written Just betore he died these words: 
iah agricultural laborer, as he is fast becoming under 
the influence of the British aristocracy.” 

M. D. C. 
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EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES, 


Tun PorvLA& Science Review (No. 1, May, 
1872—D. Appleton & Co.) promises to be a magt- 
vine of great value to the daily increasing class of 
persons who, without being specially versed in 
science, desire to be made Requainted with M pui 
results and methods. It is to be edited by „ E. 
L. Youmans, a gentleman quite competent to con- 
duct such a periodical with skill and success. The 
opening number contains mag parte A or selected) 
by Herbert Spencer, R. A. Proctor, T. W. Fowle, E. 
B. Tylor, William Eassie, A. De Quatrefages, Arthur 
Leared, . Pike, W. B. Cheadle, T, M. Coan, with 
the Editor's Table, Literary Notices, Miscellany, and 
Notes. We anticipate a wide demand for this admi- 
rable monthly.—Price 50 cents a number, or $6.00 & 

ear. Subscriptions received by H. B. Stebbins, To- 
edo. 

It is impossible for us to devote space or time to 
notices of pamphlets or periodicals in general. But 
we take this opportunity to say that the Radical, the 
Aldine, and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy stand 
each at the head of its own special department in this 
country. The Radical is the beat monthly exponent 
of free thought, and ia now publishing an exceed- 
ingly valuable series of papers by Mr. Frothingham 
on the "Religion of Humanity.” Itis edited by Mr. 
B. H. Morse, who has devoted himself to It for seven 

eara with rarcst self-abnegation and fidelity. Price 

3.00 a year: address 25 Bromfield street, Boston. 
—— The Aldine is devoted to art, and is conducted 
with such enterprise and signal ability as to merit 
the encomlums of every lover of the beautiful. It is 
without a pecr in this country, and must be seen to 
be appreciated. Price $5.00 a year; address James 
Sutton & Co, 28 Liberty street, New York.——The 
Journal of Speculative P. , edited by Mr. Wm. 
T. Harris, is the ploneer in à fleld of thought little 
cultiveted as yet by Americans. It is familiarizing 
the more reflective with the works of Kant, Fich 
Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Trendelenburg, a 
the other conspicuous philosophers of Germany; and 
it is paving the way for a development of philosophy, 
under new conditiona, which will assume as yet un- 
dreamed proportions. Whoever is sufficiently edu- 
cated to know the neceasity of metaphysics, and to 
smile at the ignorant cavils of those who affect to be 
superior to abatract speculation, will find matter of 
sterling value in every number of this periodical 
Price $2.00 a year; address E. P, Gray, St. Louis, 

THREE CENTORIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(D. Appleton & Co.), by Prof. Yonge, of Queen's 
College, Belfast, is a smaller work than Taine’s, and 
is marked leas by brilliancy than by good judgment 
and discrimination. ‘The aclections ure made with 
excellent taste, and accompanied, not only by urn 
ally correct criticisms, but also by very useful bio- 
graphical notices of the reapective authors. Some 
such manual as this should be laid in the way of 
every young person, that he may be induced, by en- 
joyment of the beauties here collected into a bouquet, 
to undertake tlie healthful task of bunting others for 
himself in the original field or wood. Of course no 
matured mind is contented permanently to follow the 

dance of another's taste fn the appreciation or 86- 
ection of an author's finest . Some of our 
favorites we miss in this volume; but we have come 
&nross no extract that we would exclude from this 
goody company. The manner, however, in w 

rof. Yonge refers to the scepticism of Shelley is 
unworthy of the age we live in. We fear thnt it will 
be very long tx f ire the narrowness bred in the bones 
by Christian“ education will be got rid of in our liter- 
ature. The reference to Gibbon's scepticism is less 
harsh; but the best that the writer can say of it is 
that “hw is peri to be pitied rather than blamed 
for it" Buch “pity” is an offence, Between it und 
"blame" the free mind will choose the latter; for 
while unjust blame can be treated with quiet con- 
tempt, there is a faint suspiclon of benevolence 
self-righteous pity which renders it peculiarly exas- 
perating to the nerves of one who would treat even 
a minimum of benevolence with decent respect.— 
Price $2.00; for sale by H. S. Stebbins, Toledo, 


The Orange (N. J.) Chronicle, of April 20, has the 
following genial paragraph :— 

Will the editor of Tux Inpex allow us to correct 
a slight error in his list of publishers’ notices? We 
are always willing to be quoted, but, human nature 
like, do not want to be misrepresented, The notice 
following a genuine notice from the CAronicle, headed 
“From the sume,” we are hardly willing to father, in- 
asmuch as ít not only contradicts the sentiments of 
the first, but it is too equivocal and uncomplimentary 
to accord with our feelings toward that stout little 
advocate of free thought and free religion, THE IN- 
DEX. 

The error referred to was in the SUPPLEMENT to 
our No. 120, at the top of the second column of the 
second page; and we thank the editor of the CAront- 
defor calling our attention to it. It is almost a 
temptation to make a mistake now and then, in or- 


der to have it s0 kindly and gracefully pointed out 
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Communications. 


N. B.—Uorrespondants must run tha risk of typographical 
errora. The utmost care will be taken to avoid them; but hare- 
after no space will be spared lo Errata, 

N. B.—Iüsglbly w; articles sland a very poor chance of 
publication, 


"IHE ONE ALTOGETHER LOVELY." 


Dear 8m:— ; 

I observe hy the Christian Register that Mr. 
Washburn wants the name of one who waa as good 
as Jesus among the “thousands” that Father Taylor 
spoke of. It is easier to ask questions than for dead 
men to answer them, 

I wonder if Mr. Washburn ever read “Christ the 
Spirit.“ by a General in the army now dead also. If 
not, it is time he did. 

ats 
BUCK-SHOT. 


Doven, N. H., April 14, 1872. 
Dear FRiEND:— 

The various criticisms on Tre INpEx contained 
in your SUPPLEMENT to No. 120 are certainly amus- 
ing, and auggest à few worda of reply to severa] mis- 
guided and misguiding gentlemen. 

To the Aralunche, Petersburg, Michigan :-—You 
call the “Impeachment of Christianity" a “grand ed- 
itorial eplurge.” Tf splurges or showers of that kind 
are falling on your place, it will not take long to 
melt the dirty snow and les which such an “ava- 
Isnche" brings down upon humanity. 

To the Jackson (Michigan) Herald :— Y ea, sir! THE 
Iwpkx has "a great power for harm" to nonsense, 
and tenches common sense which is fearfully des- 
trictive to such sheets as the Herald. 

To the Washington Daily Ohronicde:;—If Tus In- 
DEX, the “exponent of Free Religion,” pointed to such 
pasturage as “the widely circulating Bible, the expo- 
nent of Christianity,” prints out to its adherents, 
there would be a great rush for that ficld, and the 
Chronica would be the first to graze in it. 

To the Maw Covenant, Chieago:—There is more 
need of such papere as THE IX DER than of the many 
mystification sheets which now, Jike the Covenant, 
“feed” humanity on stale bread and bilge-water. 

To the Christian. Observer, Bowmanville, Ontario : 
— Yes, the radicals will “excuse” you from taking up 
Free Religion; and they beg to be excused from the 
burden of old superstitions you would lay on their 


backs. 

To the Ralelgh (N. C.) Christian Advocate :— Look- 
ing at Tae Inpex from yonr stand point, I can 
hardly blame you for getting wrathy, Certainty, 
your business goes down on the rising of “the au- 
premacy of science in all matters of bellef," 

To the Christian Union, New York:—You might 
aa well clalm that this globe is the universe as as- 
sume that Christianity is anything mere than one 
“apecies” of religion. Tae Inpex must have rea- 
sons of its own." Tes, sir, none can reason for the 
whole congregation—not even the pastor of Ply- 
month Church! 

To the Sunday Republic, Philsdelphía:—If such 
vile ns you pour out is to be in fashion in your “Sun- 
dav republic,” God save the nations from such a re- 
public during the week ! 

To the Brooklyn Daily Eagle:—If you should try 
to "fish for scientisis," you wonld not get even a 
ubite,” ap long as vou nae rotten bait, 

To the Reriew and Journal, Franklin, "Tennessee: 
Fou act like all slaveholders iu keeping books out 
of the reach of slaves. Reasoning ia dangerous for 
such aheets as are edited by slaveholders of the 
mind. The pure endeavors to liberate humanity 
from the bondage of priestcraft are always “foul 
heresies" in their eves. 

To the Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ilinols :— 
You preach in the same strain as the Hard-Shell 
Baptist minister, whose text was—“They shall gnaw 
a file, and fly into the mountains of Hepsidam, where 
the linn roareth and the whang loodle mourneth for 
the first-born.” You tremble in your shoes at the 
thonzht of even mentioning the name of Tae INDEX 
What a courageous cause you have got! 

To the Christian Observer, Catlettsburg. Kentucky : 
—If “Christianity is a free religion,“ and vet cannot 
“tolerate” free thought, no wonder the press and the 
ministers bungle badly in their explanation of it. 
With shackled hands, and shacklea In their hands to 

t on others, they cannot be free, and do not even 
now what freedom ts. 


forced to denounce the stupid prayers and aelfishnesa 


put your brains to better use very soon, for your own 
and for manbood's sake, 
Yours, 
Cart H. Honscn. 


ee d) 


a 


THE INDEX 


“SICK OF CHHISTIANITY," 


TNDIANAPOLI®, March 24, 1872. 
My Dear Mr. AnnoT:— 


lhave just received a letter from an old friend | 
who was for many years a Christian Minister, He 
haa grown out of Christianity Into Spiritualism. 

He sends me his opinion of Christimity from bis 
present standpoint, which I enclose. His reasons 
for being “Sick of Christianity" are &o well stated 
that I hope you can five the quotation a place In 
Tne Inpex. You will see by the long lists of names 
to the Counter Petition seat you from Indiana that 
liberal ideas are masking some progress in IIoosler- 


om. 

Our Radical Club meets for free diacnaslon eve 
Sunday afternoon, Unity Church, of the Firat Uni- 
larlun Society, was dedicaled to-day. 

Mr. Hosmer preached the sermon. 
Some sensible things were said, The Lord Jesus, 
the Redeemer, was duly recognized by the usual 
imposing mummery. 
f you will send an agent here, we will give you a 
good list of subscribers for Tig INDEX. 
Yonra for Frecdom, 

J. O. Maurrs. 


Thinklu-, rational men are becoming zoul elek of this popu- 
lar, hal -hesthenized Chrietianity, with ite “fs lof man," da- 


tal depravity,” "vicarion- arouement,'" angry Gud," “person- 
al devil," and “endless hell tormen's,"—8 Ubri-ilari' y that 
Blanghtered 2,000,000 du: Ing the ten crueaden; that for Aftegn 


hundred vours persecated rho furaelites and put to death the 
heretice» of Europe; that burned witches, hung Qaakers, And 
Wanlalied Aun Lee; & Chriatiantty that incited membere 
Chridiian Churches North and. South to fight like church- 
millirant demone; a Corlstlanity that soppuria standing armo- 
ies; Construct> arsenals, and »sppolnis ee servants of 
the “Prince of Pesce," to pray for victories throngh b'ood, 
battle and murder; s Chrietian:ty that mixes the blasphemlos 
of Deuterenomy wl'h the bea'itides, and Jesse teachings 
with the luei-songa of Solomon; a Christianity that acorns 
science, In&plrea bigotry, concourse superstition, sucers at 
Bplritualtem, pute on n pouè alre, persecutes for opinlon's 
sake, grinds the face uf the poor, professee extra picty, drivca 
shrewd hargntas, and then sonctimonioualy aake for proaperi« 
ty—all, ait for Christ's sake!“ 

Paris was a Chelstian city, as famous before the Prussian 
victories for ite priino ae for lia minelonary enterprises, 
London la a Christian c ty, and yet iset March reported 185,- 
OW paupers. Human life e in'oltely less safe to-day in 
Christian New York (han Constantinople or bestben Scutari 
acroge the Hosphorue. 

There are prufesseg Christians lu Troy, N. Y., who reat oot 
buildings for rom-»ellinz, and Christians In New Vork who 
ren! bouses to be used for proutiturion. 

But while repudiating thia fashionable (‘hriatianity—this 
impudent Chreietianlty that ats Spiritual|em—T befleve in 
God; In Jesos; In the Divine Spirit; fa moral r-aponuibility; 
In reiribuilon here and beraafier; in the necessity of repent- 
ance. purity and boliness of heart; and 1 believe in epiritusl 
man|fsetatfons. 


“JUDAISM AND IMMORTALITY.” 


My Dear Mr Annor 

In an article in number 120 of Tar IxRX (April 
18), under the above caption, Mr. W. C. Oliver asks: 
"Was Judaism a religion devoid of all faith in Im- 
mortality? Was there no reference to a future state 
beyond and after the grave? Neither embodied or 
purely epiritusty" He then gives a few Bible quota- 
tions that seemingly have “some reference” to those 
matters, and finally concludes therefrom tliat—"thase 
writings certainly indicato :ome sort of an ides of 
immortality.” 

To these queries, quotations and conclusions of 
Mr. Oliver, I wish, with your kind permission, to 
make a short reply, and to show him that he misun- 
derstands hia quotations and errs in his conclusions 
therefrom ; that the Judaism of old was “a religion de- 
void of all faith in immortality; that the words 
"death," "prave," Ko, in these uoted by 
him, must be tsken in connection with their context 
to be righty understood; and thet, when read thos, 
they will be found to be mere rhetorical figures, 
poetical expressions, allegories, &c., and to have no 
"reference Lo a future atate beyond or afier the grave." 

In the first of these Ezekiel (87: 18) 
speaks but in a “vision,” and his meaning of the 
word * grave" is the exile in which the Jewish nation 
was to live, and the bringing them out again from 
this thelr "grave" into the "Land of Israel" [See 
the preceding verse 12.] In the second passage, 
Hosea (13; 14) speaks from the commencement of 
this chapter ullegorically of Ephralm'e sins as of his 
“death,” from which he (verse 14) "shall be brought 
out" again, or “redeemed.” And in the third pass- 
age, Isaiah (25: B) apeaks in the same sense of "awal- 
lowing up death in victory ;" that is, “wiping away 
the teara from all faces and the disgrace from his 
(God's) people," as is quite clear from the remainder 
of the same verse, which Mr. Oliver omitted. In the 
preceding (Tth) and the following (Oth and 10th) 
verses, Isaiah propbesica not merely tho "swallowing 
up of death,” that is, the me to his people in 
‘wiping away their sing, tears and disgrace," but also, 
as a contrast to it, of the destruction and castigation 
of the (other) nations. Besides, the words "awallow- 
ing up" and “destroy” are, in the Hebrew text, both 

iven by one and the same word, bila, and the 
frat billa ("awallow up"), moreover, stands in the 
tense—making the fulfilment of this prophecy 
Burer and nearer. s 

In all these three passages, the worda “death, 
“grave,” &c., are, as I said, mere rhetorical cr poetical 
figures, allegories, and there la no idea of immortal- 
ity, no “reference to a future etate bayond the grave" 


in them. ` 
Somewhat different, however, It fa with the fourth 


quoted by Mr. Oliver, (Daniel, 12: 2, 3). 

This may "refer to a future state bayond or after the 
ve.” But there is alpo—and of this Mr, Oliver 
seoms not to be aware—a very great difference be- 


{ 


tween the prophets and the Judalsm prior to the 
Babylonian Exile, and the prophets and the Jodaium 
during and after that event. And as neither the Pa- 
triarehs, Moses, nor the earlier prophets had “any 
sort of an idea of immortality,” there is also, neither 
in the whole of the Pentatench nor in any book of 
the Old Teatament prior to the Babylonian Captivity, 
nor in that Judaism which was built on them, to be 
found the least shadow of any [dea of immortality. 
Furthermore, sl! rewards promised, as all punish- 
menta threatened, in them are, without ona single 
exception, earthly ones. Also the ideas of Daniel as 
of all the later Jews, concerning immortality, & fu- 
ture state, heaven, bell, angels, Satan, &., were all 
received and adopted from the Babylonians (then 
called Chaldees). The Hebrew language itself never 
had nor has it now,an original word for immortality, 
bearen or hell. Gun Eden (Garden of Eden), Ge 
Hinnom or Gehenna (Vale of Hinnom), by which 
names these two last are respectively called, are 
merely allegorical names, mg because (he Jews 
bad no corresponding words in their own lan 
when they received these ideas from the Babyloni- 
ans. For “immortality” there exists to-day not even 
an allegorical name. 

In closing my reply, I will refer Mr, Oliver to 
Part I, Chep. vili, of the book publis! e! by me some 
time ago, “Orlgin and Derelopmint of Religious 
Ideas and Beliefs" When he shall have read it, he 
will not need to ask any more, "How is thia?" but 
will know that ‘none of these writinga indicate some 
sort of au idea of immortality.” 


Yours for this life, 
Monni ErserEm. 
Trrusvrug, Pa, April 13, 1872. 


— — 
LA FAYETTE ON THE JESUITS, 


“If the liberties of the American people are ever 
destroyed, it will be by Roman priests,” That this 
motto originated in a remark made by La Fayetie, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. It was ofwa 
mooted in the press of this country immediately afer 
his last visit, and it was circulated in print without 
contradiction, that the same worde were sabatan- 
tially repeated by him on several occasions, To Mr. 
Van Pelt, of New York, he said, after warning the 
3 present against their machinations :—"The 
Jesuit priests are the most crafty, dangerous enemies 
tø civil and religious liberty, They have instigated 
most of the wars in Europe.” At a dinner party in 
Richmond, Virginia, he said in conversation with Mr, 
Charles Palmef:— These Jesuit priests are danger- 
ous men, and will destroy the libertles of America if 
they can." In 1886 Prof. Morse, of New York Unat- 
versity, in the preface of a book entitled “Forel 
Conspiracy,” published by J. L. Taylor, New York, 
says over bia signature: — It may not be amiss to 
state that the declaration of Lu Fayette, in the motto 
in question, was repeated by bim to more than one 
American. The very last interview I had with La 
Fayette on the morning of my departure from Paria, 
full of his uaual concern for America, he mado the 
same warning ; and in a letter which I received from 
bim but a few days after, at Havre, he alluded to the 
whole subject, lu the hope expressed that I would 
make known the real state of things In Europe to 
my countrymen; at the samo lime charging it upon 
me as a sacred duly, as an American, to acquaint 
them with the fears which were entertained by the 
friends of republican liberty in regard to our coun- 
try. If I lave labored with any success to arouse the 
attention of my countrymen to the dangera foreseen 
by La Fayette, I owe it in s great degree to hls often 
repeated injunctions,” 

Taomas R. HAZARD. 
Sourn Priymocrn, R. L, 
April 13, 1872. 


Mr. H. L. Green, our agent in Syracuse, writes ſu 
^ recent letter:—'" We have now about three hun- 
dred copies [of Tux Inprx] coming to this city 
weekly, and it causes a great deal of dla. on.“ H 
also reporta that the Radical Club of that city fa in 
a very prosperous condition. Of course, The two 
facta are closely connected. Wherever radicala are 
sufficiently alive to read, they will be sufficiently 
alive to werk. But where they “know it all already, 
what could you expect bu“ torpidity and general 
inefficiency? Syracuse has the most active Radical 
Club In the country, and (outside of the largest 
cities) it is the banner-towu on Tor INDEX aub- 
acription list. Thesa facts are reciprocally cause 
and effect. Le! our friends elsewhere lay the lesson 
to heart. A few such earnest and brave spirits as H, 
L Green, C. D. B. Mills, E. W. Mundy, and other 
staunch liberals of Syracuse, will do wonders in any 
‘orality. Would thst thelr name were “Legion!” 
They would be harder to exorcise than the "Leglor.'* 
of old! 


"It ia Itself a condemnation of Christianity," says 
George Jacob Holyoake, to be obliged to repudiate 
the conduct of all Christian churches.” That ia our 
reply to those who blame ua for holding Christianity 
accountable for the actual work it has done in the 
world, and who would fain attribute to lt only the 
good in this work, exonerating it from all responsi- 
bility for the evil. 


INDEX TRACTS | Stl 


Ro. 1,—Traths for the Time, om REPRESENTATIVE PA- 
Paes PRON Tus Drips, contains t pyi Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles,” It gives a bírd's-aye view of 
Pree Religion aa conceived by the Editor of Tun ex, and 

‘ ible conflict’? Between it and Chriat- 
author of “The Origin 

, in 4 letter to the Editor not originally n- 
iton, bat e satho; to be 

m ther from in ^ t 4 Mo MM 
and I admire them m mos ; OD 

almost overy word." PRIC e hundred copies Er One 

Dollar, or è lesa number et the same rate, namely, One 

Wen od, d bes 

o, 2.—Woar of the Lt 6 An aloguent an: u- 

Nini discurso by O. Por GHAN. exponen the 
debasing character ef the jar notions of and pre- 
sents conce, tions of him are worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PhILE—single copies Five Conta; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents, 

No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VoysET, of Ragland, who haa recently been deprived of 
bis benefice by the ecclealastical courts ou account of his 
bold and ontepoken heresies, Id an ovorwhelm!ng demonstra- 
tion of tha tmperfections and errors of the Bible, both to the 
Old and the Now Testaments. — Passages auntaining tbe ar- 
gument are copioasly quoted, with references to chapter 
Ana varse in ovary staan dee cau be fonnd in the Eng 

E treatise on the eübject can m 
im 4 . PHICE—Single coples Ten Cents; sb 
coples Fifty Cents; Twelve coples One Dollar. 

No. 4Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. R. ABBOT, fs 
a complete exposure of the weakness, costliness, and jú- 
Saicloncy of the Syatem of Foreign Missions. Full . 
uru, Pacts, and [nteresting Exlracta. Also, & very remark- 
able article by a» Síamese Buddhist la Eppendod, giving 
an account of a aptey, conversation between bimeelf and a 
missionary. PRICE—Single coples Ten Cents; Six copies 
Finy Cenia; Twolve coples One Dollar. 

No. 5.-* God in the Constitation:” Would it be 
right to Incorporate NM iMA mas into 
the United States Constitation? By Rey. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD, A very clear, inted, and able argument 
a at the Proposed Theologica) Amendment tothe United 

toe Constitution, which ought to be circulated through- 
out the country. "PRICE —SI le Coples Ten Cents; Six 
Coples Fifty Centa; Twelve Coples One Dollar. 
, 6, „The Sabbath, “ by PAREER PILLSBURY, jes 

No — denonclation of Sabhatarlan superatition, New 
Editon. PRICE—Siogle copies Ten Cente; Twelve coplos 
One dollar. - pon 

, 7,—Oom; A " by F. E. 5 

x me the right every child to ba edacated, and the 
duty of the State to eneare (t an oducation.  PRICE—Bín- 
glecoples Five Centa; Twolve copios Fifty Cents. 

No.8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. PFROTHING- 
HAM, te a alagalarly felicitous treatmentof aaub)ect that 
Interests everybody. PRICE -Singie copies Five Cents; 
Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 

No. 9.—T'he Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT 
contains in fall the Call for the Cincinnati Convention o 
the "National Reform Aexoctation,”” which proposes to Ini- 
terpolate the RVangelle n Christian Croed in the U. S, Con- 
atitation,--tbe lat of Ite most prominent E —and 
& fall exposure of the danzerous and revolationary charac- 
ter of the movem ‘nl. PRICK—Single Coples, Five Centa; 
Twelvo Coples, Fifty Cents. 

ån, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Stated and Answered from a Bibio Stand- 
point, a pungent pinphiut by A. J. GROVER, lo for sale 
at Tus Ixpax Office. PRICK -Single coples Ten Cents; 


‘Twelve coplos Une Dollar. 
Addresa, THE INDEX, 


90 8t. Clair Street, Torano, Oo. 


SOW THE SEED! 


Me “IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY,” published 

in the fret number of the third volume of Tax INDEX, 
has been electrotyped, and an edition of Ten Thousand Coples 
bas boon printed la the form of 


& Cheap Tract for Gratuitous Distribution! 


It tà Intended to circulate Ons Hundred Thousand Copies 
during the current year, In order to secompilah this purpose, 
We must rely upon the co-operation of oar active sympathizers. 


EN” Packagos of these TRACTS, containing any desired 
nambor of copies, will be malled to any address oo receipt of 
enough money to dofray postage, and whatever additional 
sums, largo or small, the generosity of distributors may 
prompt them to add, 


Of course, money will be needed to carry out our intentions; 
but we urge ovory one who believes that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who is willing to distribute coplas of it, to 
amd in an order at once, even 1f unable to donste more than 
the simple postage and the time required for distribution. 
Do not hesitate because you cannot give more. We are con- 
vinced more than ever by the character and objecta of the late 
Cincinnati Convention, that sach plain speech as this TRACT 
*ontalos le greatly needed af the present tims, In the name 
ef Christianity, 

A most Dangerous Attempt ls now Making to 
Subvoert the Moligious Liberties 
of the American People; and the mighty magic of that name 
ls stili powerful over maltitodes even of otherwise liberal 
minds. Let the world learn that the protest made against 
Ohristianity is not made by hatred of Goodness and of Truth, 
but rather by s love for these that can no longer be astiafied 
with shams, He wofully mlsjadzos thia Tract who thinks it 
bas no bighor alm than to “make a sensation," It was meant 
to tell needed trath so plainly that it must be heard. And it 
will be heard. All we ask ie—gies it a chance. 
| V^ Address your orders to THE INDEX, 
Drawer 38, Toledo, Ohio 


kus series of “INDEX TRACTS” (No. 1 to No. 10) will 
be sent Er on receipt of sixty cents. These include 
‘Trotha for the Times" (of which Mr. Charles Darwin, au- 
thor of “The Qi of Species,” ssys;—"l have now read 
Truths for tha Times, and I admire them from my inmost 
heart; and I agros to almost every ord “Lecture on the 
Bible," by sey: "Christian diem," 


by Fe: Ab Y, A. 


aggregata over two hundred US 


f clovel 
Address THE INDEX. W Bi. Cir ae Tatede, 


® S. C street, Toledo, 


THE INDEZ. 


ledo, Wabash & Western fl. R. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS! 


—— 


lodo, Wabash & Western Rallway Co., having recent- 

n ita line of Railway to the City of Saint Lowis, 

will commence running all ite regular songer traine 

to that city oa = — tw ith — md —.— 

The with ne x 

sanger 3 night traina with the much celebrated 
and popular Puliman Palace Sleeping Coaches. 


sette 


Train» arrivo from the West at 9:15 4. m., 8:40 P. m., and 5:00 


F.M. 
GEO, H, BURROWS, 
Gen'! Superintendent. 


[san 


JOHN U, PARSONS, 
Gen’) Ticket Agent. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 


1872. 


O * and afer Sunday, Jan. 14th, 1872, Passenger Trains 
will leave Toledo daily (Sundays excepted) as follows 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO. 


77 — * u Atlanilc Express East, dally, arrives at Cleveland 
ati: „M, 

6:50 A. M. A Express will stop at Elmore, Fremont, 
Olyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwaik, Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin by ie aud Berea, arrives at Cleveland at 10:50 A. M. 

10:86 A. M. Ciacinnatl Expross, stopping at all stations, 
re&chos Cleveland at 8:45 P. M. 

6:90 P. M. Special N, Y. Express, will stop at Fremont 
Clyde, Monroovillo, Norwalk aad Ver Arrives at Cleveland 
10:5 P, M. Sleeplug car» to Buffalo and Rochester. 


TRAINB ARRIVE, 
10:40 and 10:55 A. M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P. M. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION, 
TRAINS DEPART, 


MAIN LINE—8:15 A. M., Mall; 11:15 A. M. Spoctal Chi 
Express; 5:45 P. M., Coldwater Accommodation; 5:00 P. [M 
Night Pipe. 

IR 11:06 A. M., Accommodation; 11:30 P. M. Pacl- 


fic we. 
DETROIT.—6:00, 11:90 A. M., 5:20 and 8:00 P. M. 
JACKSON—11:15 A. M.. and 8:00 P. M. 

Sí ADAMAEON AND GRAND RAPIDS—11:15 A. M., and 


TRAINB ARRIVE, * 


MAIN LINE-6:80 and 10:35 A. M., and 5:40 & 6:90 P. M. 
AIR LINE—3:50 A, M. and 6:58 P. M. 
DETROTT—10:40 and 12:01 A. M., and 6:05 and 9:00 P. M. 
JACESON—10:45 A. M. and 6:5) P. M. 

COLDWATER ACCOMMODATION-—10:85 A. M. 


CHAS. F. HATCH, Gen’! Supt, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
B. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. ~ (90tr) 
THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Papor Devoted to 


FREE RELIGION. 


Published by THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


TOLEDO OFFICE —— No. 90, BT. CLAIR 8T. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . No., , VESEY 8T, 


THE INDEX was established In November, 1880, We ask 
the friends of tho cause it represents to make active efforts to 
increase ite circulation and usefulness. There is quite al 
church and oar of 4. who would stoscribe for sich u paper i 

who would su such & 
thoy were urged à ititle to do bo by s nelghbor. PP 


N. B. The subscription price of Tar Inpex ls Two Dotz as 
& year in each andl evary cane, tneariobty i dao 


ED Complete Ales of Tax Ixpxx for 1871, neatly bound with 
black morocco hacks and marbled covers, will malled to 
$Y, Are ax recall ot nana a seat postage, or sent 

expresa tage n rchaaor. 
Only a limited nn wo ae 


LOCAL AGENTS: 
HENRY H. RICHARDSON A Co., 22 Vesey St., New York. 
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rr 
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A 
H $. e " 
Any person, acting as an agent for THE INDEX. may 
forward the names of UBM: Twon- 
ty per cant. of thelr ot NEW Ops RIDERS a 
ED All Letters and Communications to be addressed to 
THE INDEX, 
Duawer A TOLEDO, O, 


at $5.00 a ; 
street, Boston, 
Tu 


HE RADIOAL is published thi 
T Address 8. H. MORSE, E Bropifiel 
Bend du conta for a Specimen Number. 


ouis, Quincy, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and N Vesey 
Street, NEW YORK CITY, has been organized with s Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracte, Books and 


TEB INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Frezand Rational Religion 


It lu the object of THE INDEX to give public atterance te 
the boldest, moat cultivated and best matured thought of tha 
age on all relizious questions. THE INDEX js edíted by 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following liat of Editorial 
Contributors: 

. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON. of Newport, Tr 

WILLIAM J, POTTER, of New Bedford, Mass. 

RICHARD P. HALLOW ELL. of Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Haverhill, Mas 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Masa, 

Rey. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England, 

Prof. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Bristol, England. 

Rev. MONCURE D. CONWAY, of London, England. 

Every Liberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, aa the 
best popular exponent of Religious Liberaliam. 

Every Chriatiao minister and every thinking church-mem- 
ber should subscribe for It, as the clearest, most candid and 
moat scholarly exposftor of tbe diferencos between Free 
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I, p. 8 [Ed. 


The distinguished author of “A History of the He- 
brew Monarchy,” and other liberal works of the 
highest reputation, Professor Francia W. Newman, 
of Englund, has been so kind as to write for Tae Ix- 
DEX a letter of considerable length on a question of 
great importance to the liberal cause, namely, whether 
Roman Catholicism ia a corruption or à development 
of Christianity, [This letter ia contained in full in 
Tue Inpex, No. 123.] I am exceedingly glad that 
this question has been treated so ably by one who is 
reapected on both sides of the Atlantic for his schol- 
arship and his character alike. So much depends on 
the answer to be given ta that question in determin- 
ing the befitting attitude of liberals towards Chriat- 
ianity, and so difficult is it to interest the public in a 
question wbich is seemingly (but only seemingly) 
remote from immedlate practical issues, that the pub- 
lication of such a letter from such a source can 
scarcely fail to awaken a great deal of profitable 
thought in the public mind. Prof. Newman's article 
Is, in form, a criticism of some statements contained 
in the “Truths for the Times;" and I think he will 


not consider me as failing in the respect which is due 


to his eminent services, and which 1 most unfeign- 
edly entertain, if I attempt to sustain by argument 
the position I bave there simply stated, In fact, I 
shall thus best prove the correctness of his own be- 


lief, wuen he says:—“I am sure you desire that | might not be false to my convictions. Unpalulable 


| as niy strictures upon. Unitarinnism bave been since 


every one will speak his mind out" There is noth- 
ing that I desire more than thit; and, with sincere 
thanks to Prof. Newman for frankly calling in qnes- 
tion an opinion for which T have Ween quite sum- 
ciently exclaimed against, but of which 1 have until 
now seen no thoughtful examination, I will recipro- 


| 
TASER cu, Compendium of the History of Doctrines, Vol. 


cate by speaking my own mind as frankly as he has 
spoken his. 

Before approaching the main question, I wish to 
reply briefly to a few minor points in the article un- 
der consideration, 

“I think there is danger,“ says Prof. Newman, 
“that you may dogmatize, as in the past other relig- 
lonists have dogmatized.” Yes, there ia danger of it. 
Every one is in danger of dogmatizing who holds 
strong convictions, But since dogmatism ie simply 
assertion without reason, he who avowedly bases his 
convictions on reason alone, and never shuts his ear 
to any objections that reason may urge, is no dog- 
matist, The "Trutha for the Times" is a condensed 
summary of results, unaccompanied with arguments 
or processes; and one who does not perceive or ap- 
preciale this fact may naturally think the statement 

matic. Every one of the ths for the Times,” 
however, is the product of close study and patient 
reflection, and is built on what I regard as solid rea 


sons; as I hope to show in the case of the opinion 
now controverted. 


“Moreover,” says Prof. Newman ! n, "it crosses 
my mind (but I gay it diffidently and under correc- 
tion), that the element called odium theologicum ma 


unawares sway you, Ofcourse you understand thi 
phrase, Theologians are charged with hating most 
those who, without entire agreement, come nearest 
to them, and endure more easily an extreme enemy 
than an almost-friend. So, it is my surmise, you ill 
endare Unitarian Christians, and ate better inclined 
to admire Romanists.” 

Not to prolong s merely personal statement, which 
of course can have very little interest to the public, I 
would say briefly that this “surmise” is incorrect. 
was born and bred among Unitarian Christians, and 
have formed many close and highly valued friend- 
ships among them; and I have yet to learn that a 
single one of these friendships has been broken, or 
even cooled, by anything I have ever thought, felt, 
suid, or done concerning Unitarianism. True, I have 
said and published severe things about Unitarianism 
as a phase of thought; but I have always remem- 
bered what too many forget, that the thoughtand the 
thinker arc never to be confounded. Surely, I “hate” 
no one; and I refuse to have "enemies," if it takes 
two to keep up enmity, I believe that every one of 
my Unitarian friends acquita me of all otium theo- 
logicum towards the Unitarians, and does me the jua- 
tice to believe that what I say concerning Unitarian- 
iam has no personal application whatever. There 
my duty towards my friends ends, and another duty 
the duty every man owes to tlie truth—begins, In 
the terrible struggle between the North and the 
South whicb so many of ue have cause to remember 
with grief to the end of life, T believe that the long 
protraction of the war, with its awful waste of pre- 
cious blood, was caused Jess by the determined and 
epen warfare of the rebel officers than by the half- 
heartedness and equivocal allegiance of many of our 
own officers, Not till the conduct of the war was 
put into the hands of men who believed in smiting 
the rebellion with the edge rather than the flat of 
their sworda, without a particle of tenderness for the 
rebel cause, did the victory become ours. 83 it is in 
this new warfare between Christianity and Freedom. 
More hindrance and positive harm results to the lib- 
eral cause from the intellectual blindness and languid 
zeal of its "almost friends" than from the most des- 
perste efforts of its open foes, That is why I “ill en- 
dure" Unitarianism. I want to see the issue made 
plain, that the conflict may be short and sharp. I 
want to see the liberals on one side and the Christ- 
ians on the other, thay the victory of Freedom may 


be speedy snd complete, politically, socially, intellect- | 


ually, and spiritually. From the Unitarians, not 
only from these who are personal friends, but from 
those also whe know me only by name and who 


; hate my views most cordially, I do not remember 


any treatinent tint has been other than courteous and 
kind,—very often generous in lie extreme, as once in 
the case of Kev. Dr. Bellows, ‘There is no body of 
men and woinen in this country more delightful to 


associate with tban the Unitariuns ; and it was with — 


greut pain that 1 found myself obliged at last to with- 
draw from their associate fellowship, in order that I 


that day, I believe that in their hearts the Unitarians 
themselves respect me for making them, and think 
that, ii my vici of truth and duty, I could do no 
less. In every way that I can, by argument, appeal, 
or sarcasm, I mean to do my best to show to the 
world how utterly untenable is the Unitarian posl- 


tion; I mean to use every legitimate weapon to er- 
pies are attempt at compromise between Christ- 

ity and Freedom; and I mean to do it without 
malice, withont unfairness, without anything that 
shall — rt § wound the feelings of & single 
man, woman, or child. If thia is to be imbued with 


odium theologicum, I muat plead guilty to the charge; 
2 that no open 9 event if 
mis 


en, warfare on error and superstition ought to 
be thus characterized. I have said, however, more 
than I intended on this point, and will now at once 
pasa to the main thesis of Prof. Newman's article. 

The particular paragraphs in Truths for the 
Times" which he thinks unsound nre as follows: 

36. The Christian Confuse! 
hand the theology, and om repro eme bet 
Roman Catholic Church. The 3 was not, as le 
a corruption. bot a natura! and Llowical development. 
highly developod sad perfect forms, aa e raligion at abbas 
based on the Chrlatiag Confession. ad 

The general ground bere assumed is that Roman 
Catholicism is the natural and logical development 
of the Christian Confeasion. 

The ground assumed by my honored critig ia that 
Roman Catholicism is a corruption—he does not 
peer specify of what, but the context shows that 

e means—of the cardinal teachings of Jesus. 

Now you will notice that Prof. Newman does not 
deny the proposition I make, but anuther one which 
is by no means identical with it. He does not argue 
to the same point, I affirmed that Gatholicism ls the 
natural outgrowth of the Christian Confession—the 
confession that Jesus is the Christ uf God, the di- 
vinely appointed King and Savior of men. Prof. 
Newman denies that Catholicism ia a natural ont- 
growth of the cardinal teachings of Jesus. I refer 
only to the Messianic claim of Jesus; he refers ap- 
parently to his other teachings. 

There are only two ways of escaping my 
conclusion. It must be shown that the — 
claim, whether made by Jesus or for him, is not the 
great fundamental idea of Christianity; or else it 
must be shown that this claim is not logically devel- 
oped into Catholicism. My ground is that the Christ- 
ian Confession is the very foundation of Christianity, 
and that this Confession is naturally and logically de- 
veloped into Roman Catholicism. If my ground ia 
falsely taken, it must be either because the Christian 
Confession is not the foundation of Christianity, or 
else because it is no’ logically developed Into Cathol- 
icism. I canno: see that Prof. Newman has appre- 
ciated my position. much less overthrown It, 

1f I correctly judge my critic's thought, not only in 
the present article, but also in his other writings 
(es; lly in his fine essay on the "True Temptation 
of Jesus," 8 in Tux Ix DEX, No. 99), he ad- 
mits that Jesus himself did sooner or later claim to 
be the Christ, the Messiah, but that this claim was 
Incidental and at variance with his “cardinal teach- 
inga"—a mere “weak point" or "inconsistency,"—in 
fact, the "temptation" to which he yielded, and the 
Herc e which entirely changed the whole charac- 
ter of his work as a religious teacher, But even if 
this change took place, and if we are to concede that 
at first Jesus was purely a moral reformer and was 
tempted to his own fall by the ambition almost forced 
upon him by hia followers, this would not at all af- 
fect my tion that the Messianic claim, once made, 
became the foundation of Christianity. It is of very 
little consequence how the claim was made, or when, 
or by whom—of very little consequence whether Je- 
sus made it himself, or whether bis disciples misun- 
derstood him to lave madeit. The fact remains that 
the claim itself became the greal, central, dominant 
idea of the Christian religion, naturally created the 
Christian theology and the Christian Church, and 
necessarily led to the development of the Roman 
Catholic 3 under existing circumstances. 
That is the really importunt point. If the Christian 
religion, ns » great fact and power in human blstory, 
owed its existence primurily to the Messianic idea, 
and if this idea naturally nnd logically led to the 
formation of the creat Rovian Catholic organization, 
with its creed nnd ceremonial and priesthood and 
pone, then it is true that Catholicism is itself Christ- 
anity in its most perfeet form, and that all Protest- 
ant seets are merely sò many branches, dying but 
still green, lopped off from the parent tree, Whether 
Jesus foresaw all the remote: eoisesuenees of his 
claim o be the Christ, is not of tlie slightest import- 
ance. 1 do nol Liane him for it or its results. Ilo 
planted the acorn, and the oak grew up in due time, 
Our concern is with the tree, not wilh its planter, 
So far as Christianity itsclf is concerned, the verita- 
ble character and teaching of its founder are of only 
biographical interest; what his own age believed 


about bim, and what effect this belief had on succeed- 
ing ages, and what was the actual development of it 
among the living forces of history, and what are its 
character and Influence aa it exists to day under the 
venerated name of Christianity,—these are the real 
questiona that concern mankind here and now. The 
moment it becomes clear that Chriatianity has always 
been identical with submission to a persona) Lord 
and can never without destruction be emancipat 
from this submission, that moment will the eyes of 
all free men and women be opened to the necessary 
and baneful influence of Christianity, in all its forms, 
on the natural development of mankind; and the be: 
ginning of the end will have come. 

That the Christina Confession ia the great, essen- 
tial doctrine of Christianity, and that it neceseari!y 
creates at last institutione identical with or analo- 

üs to the Roman Cstholic Church,—these are the 
undamental points I maintain; and I am very sorry 
that Prof. Newman has not addressed himself to these 
points, rather than to points aside from the main 
question. Doubtless much can be said in opposition 
to my opinion, especially by so keen, thoughtful 
and bighly educated a disputant as he; and I should 
be much gratified to learn his views on the real ques- 
tlon at iasne, and to publish them in THE INDEX. 
Meanwhile, I will comment very briefly on various 

ints in his present article, premising that I do ao 
— of their intrinsic interest rather than because 
of avy direct bearing on my own disputed thesia. 

There ia no true contrast, he argues, between cor- 
ruplion and ; the same process may be 
both oue and the other st the same lime. This is 
urged as if I had taken a contrary position; but I did 
not, The natural development of an organism, for 
instance, is not à corruption; but the natural devel- 
opment of a disease, as of n cancer, is the corruption 
and ultimate death of the organism itself. Prof. 
Newman evidently intends to suggest that the Mesel- 
anic claim was a cancer in the body of 8 
and was developed ruinously into the Catbolic 
Church, which thus appe as at the same time a 
natural development and a corruption too, I respect- 
fully reply, however, that tliis is to beg the question 
at issue which turns on the truth or falsity of m 
statement ‘that the Christian Confession is the found- 
ation of Christianity. Ja the Messianic claim the or- 
ganism or the cancer? That ia the question, My 
critic assumes without discussion that li is the latter; 
but this is the very thing to be discussed. I have by 
no means chosen to select the weak points of good 
and great men, and logically develop them ;" on the 
contrary, I have selected the Messianic claim because 
it is the strongest and most pronounced feature of the 
Christian gospel, and have 2 over unnoticed all 
the minor and derivative features, If thia claim is 
indeed to be regarded as a mere incidental error, a 
“weak point“ of the Christian gospel, an “inconsist= 
ency," E muat respectfully insist on the evidences of 
an opinion which would be rejected unanimously 
and indignantly by every Christian church on the 
face or the globe. 

That real corruptions have occurred in the history 
of Christianity N to the discases of an or- 
ganic body, I do not deny; and many of the practi- 
ces of thu Church of Rome are undoubtedly of this 
description. Trinsubstantiation, Mariolntry, celity 
acy, (be confessi nal, and so forth, are in one sense 
corruptions, since they have been fearfully abused ; 


yet in unother sense they are legitimate conseguen: | 
ces or reinote corollaries of strictly logical deductions , 


from the Messinnic clan. Transubstantiation is 
only a sensualization of the Christian idea that the 
soul’s eternal life is dependent on the death of Jesus 
as the universal Savior or Christ. The worship of 
the Mother of God" as immaculate follows naturally 
enough from the idea that God was born in the Hes 
from a woman, Who must needs lave been mimcu- 
Jously holy to be thus honored, The doctrine of the 
Incarnation and of the Trinity follows naturally from 
the idea Liat all souls are saved by the death of one 
man, who must needs Lave been God also te do such 
s stupendous work. And so on. The Catholic faith 
is one vast network of affiliated thoughts; and the 
Catholic hierarchy is u most wonderfully ingenious 
Organization for the propagation of this faith. To 
perceive the logic of either, however, one must con- 
template the intricate system from the heliocentric 
atand-point of the Christian Confession. From that 
false fountain head, what but a continuous stream of 
falsehood could flow? But the law of intellectual 
gravitation—of logic—must determine the stregin's 
2 Chaos would come again, were it other- 
wise. 

It is trac, as Prof, Newman 
itive Church and the Catholic 
pana of difference. But this 

he one could not otherwise have been developed 
out of the other. The diflerences are only those of 
the sume organism at different alages of growth. 
Paul, it is true, summoned men ta "freedom" ax he 
understood it—freedom from the old ritual of Juda- 
ism; but it was not freedom in any modern sense. 
It la not true that “the Roman Church invites us to 
become spiritual alaves,” for its invitation is slill, as 
always, in the nume of freedom. But neither Pnu) 
nor the Pope really invites to freedom, but only toa 
change of servitude, The yoke of Christ" is & yoke 
too heavy for any freeman's neck; and this yoke 
from the beginuing Christianity summons all its fol- 
lowers to bear. 

lam surprised, I confess, to see so Inadvertent a 
statement as the following, made by so learned n man 
as Prof. Newman: — These two texts, ‘Hear the 
Church. and "Thou art Peter,’ sre the foundation 
stones of the Roman Catholic Church.“ If thia were 
true, Catholieiam, like Protestantism, would rest ita 


declares, that the prim- 
Church present many 
fact tells in my favor. 


THE INDEZ 


whole claim on the Bible; whereas, in point of fact, 
it rests the authority of the Bible itself on Tradition. 
The Catholic Church ia far too shrewd to commit su- 
icide by conceding the Protestant doctrine of the su- 
preme authority of the Bible, When it condescends 
to urge those or any other texts in defence of its 
claims, It is only as nn argumentum ad hominem—as 
a turning of the enemy’s guns sgainst himself. No 
—it haughtily demands submission from the world 
in its own name, with no credentials but its own &8- 
sertion of a Divine Authority from God, Iam the 
more surprised at the statement in question because 
Prof. Newman immediately afterwards admits, to 
quote his own words, that “Rome docs not demand 
belief in God or Christ or indeed in any definite doc- 
trines, but only belief in the Church." This supreme 
self-assertion of the Church is but the reflection of 
that of her Lord, who rested hia Messianic claim on 
no texts or arguments, but rather on the Divine Au- 
thority of G: Representing him on earth, how 
could she do otherwise? What more striking pror 
ban thia could be asked for my statement that Rome 
rigorously enrries out the logic of the Christian Con- 
fession ? ; 

I cannot admit that the religion taught in the 
Christian Scriptures is à purely "personal"one, The 
great burden of the gospel was the speedy approach 
of the “kingdom of. Heaven." What was it? The 
simple purification of the individual character? Far 
from it. It was the universal reign of the Messiah, 
the establishment of & new empire of Heaven on 
earth; and althongh Jesus proclaimed, as the funda- 
mental laws of his kingdom, a moral tode in many 
Tes of unsu excellence, the gospels never 
lose sight ofits public character. Here wns sown the 
seed of that "corporate religion" of Rome which 
claims oniversal dominion and appears to Prof. New- 
man so irreconcilable with the “personal religion" of 
the primitive Church. Why, one of the first acte of 
the primitive Church was to abolish ail private prop: 
erty, and Jay the combíned wealtli of the whole body 
of believers at the feet of the apostles. For with- 
holding only a part of s property from these more 
than — Ananias and Sapphira are said to have 
been struck dead by God. Did Rome ever require 
such total surrender of individual rights to her "cor- 
porate religion!“ She might inherit, but abe could 
not in this point better, the Instruction of the early 
Church. 

Again, the claim of holding the keys of heaven, 
made by Rome, seems to Prof. Newnian to have no 
logic in it, because Jesus, in promising the keys to 
Peter, said nothiog of Peter's successors. But he 
himself quotes the Apocalypse to slow that Jesus 
declared the keys to be in his own possession. If, 
then, the Church is the true representative of Jesus 
on the earth, Peter being only the first chief repre- 
sentative of the Church, the claim seems impregnable 
in logic. The Church did not die when Peter died, 
nor, on its theory, were the keys his private proper- 
ty; they passed merely into other hands, like the 
crown,—"The King fs dend—long liye the King!" 
All turns on the reasonableness of supposing that Je- 
sts is stil] represented on the earth; and this follows 


King of this entth while invisible in the heavens, his 
authority must be delegated, or else it ennishes inta 
nothingness, peii, in the adriinistmiion of hu- 
man affairs. Hence tho Church, the priesthood, the 

pe, are the natural consequence of-the Messianic 
idea in history. 

Lastly, reference is made to “one grand and cardi- 
nal doctrine, characteristic of the whole early Church, 
which the Catholic Church has rejected. It was the 
kernel and heart of Christianity with James, Paul, 
and John—the belief in the speedy return of Jesus 
in the clouds of heaven, to set np the kingdom of 
God on earth and overthrow all the heathen yal. 
ties.“ But % the Catholic Church ever rejected 
that doctrine? Has it no doctiine of n Lust Judg 
ment, with the Christ in the clouds and all the para- 
phernalia of the "second coming?" Haa it no — 
Judgment Hynin— 

^ Dien ira, diea itia, 

Soleel særlum (n favilia, 

Teste David cum "Sibylla." 
Has it abandoned any part of thut old belief, except 
the intens- expectation of its immedinte fulfilment? 
That fearful dreum still haunts the imaginations of 
the faithful, holds its plnce in the cred and the cate- 
chism, and remaina still the “kernel and heart of 
Christianity" with the whole Catholic Church. The 
fear of the unannounced appronch of the Last Judg- 
ment has always existed, and still exists, in. the 
Church of Rome; and modern Milleriam, which has 
its weekly organ to-day in the World's Crisis, pub- 
lished in Boston, fa only a Protestant degeneration 
of it, Towards the close of the tenth century, 8 uni- 
vereal apprehension existed thatthe end of the world 
and the second advent of Jesus would occur in the 
year A. D. 1000; and in that century ecclesiastical 
endowments frequently began wiih—“A in- 
quante mundi termino [the end of the warid being 
now at hand.“ In fact, the intense terror that then 
prevailed gnave a great stimulus to the building of 
the grand cathedrals of Europe, those at Strass- 
burg, Mayence, Tiéves, Speier, Worms, and so forth, 
being erected at that period. The Catholic Church 
bas never "rejected" that doctrine of the second ad- 
vent of Jesus in the clouds of heaven; and it teaches 
to day that this awful event may happen at any mo- 
ment. 

I care not what doctrine of Christianity is selected 
It will be found in its unndulternted form in Cath- 
oliciem, and Catholicism alone. All that Protestant- 
ism, as à phase of Christianity. has done is to weaken 
and disintegrate the great Christian structure until 


naturally from the Messiunic theory. If he is still 


in Unitarianism scarcely a fragment of it remains. 
Bo far from “denying that of all Christian secta the 
Unitsrians come the nearest lo the Church of Jern- 
salem in its general doctrine," I said explicitly in 
pa ph twenty-nine of the Fifty Affirmationa that 
"Liberal Christianity [Unitarinniesm] ). A re- 
turn to the Christian Confession in its crudest and 
least developed form"—that is, as held by the primi- 
tive Church. But this very Christian Contecsion 
they are now evaporating away into a vague and 
general admission that Jesus is their "leader" in 
some incomprehensible sense— what, they do not 
themselves know, or, if they know, cannot tell. 

The views which I advocate of this whole subject 
are based rather on the genetic connection and his- 
torical evolution of ideas, rather than on partial an- 
alyses or textual criticisms. No one can recognize 
the relationship of a fallen brick, taken by itself, to 
the architectural design of a great bullding; neither 
can any one recognize the relationship of the sepa- 
rate doctrines or practices of Rome, taken by them- 
selves, to the genera] aystem of Christianity, The 
only way to do justice to any system ia to study it as 
a whole, to trace out the connection of the parta in 
this whole, and to go over again in thought the actual 
process of growth realized in vr! To any one 
who will take the trouble to do this, Í think my view 
will seem the only philosophical one that can be 
taken of Romaniaw, 

Even to the ordinary mind, it must surely be 
enough to arrest attention and compel a revision cf 
all former opinions, when the questions «re plainly 
put—"How comes it that, if Catliolicism is the cancer 
and not the man, the history of the man for fifteen 
hundred yenrs was only the history of the cancer? 
How comes it that the cancer survived alter esting 
up the man? [iow comes it that Christianity bas 
been nearly nineteen centuries in the world, und yet 
was never understood until the last of them arrived? 
How comes it that the whole world was fooled &o 
Jong? low comes it that the great intellects of 
Christian history Lave always accepted substantially 
the Catholic theology, even while protesting against 
the Catholic hierarchy? How comes it thut tbe 
tendency of all Protestant sects is towards (he grad- 
ual relaxation and abandonment of the ancient doc- 
trines of Christianity, as if to detach oneself from tbe 
Catholic ecclesiasticisim were tantamount to detach- 
ing oncself at last from the Carbolic theology? How 
comes it that to day the Protestant Church is through- 
out the world a mere ‘hollow shell,’ which the new 
Shennan of Free Religion is crumbling in its grasp? 
How comes it that, the nement the Catholic detink 
tion of Christianity, accepted by nearly two hundred 
millions of believers, is abandoned, that moment the 
faith of the protesting world ie shivered into innum- 
erable conflicting definitions, and no man cau accept 
his neighbor's? In fine, how comes it that Prof. 
Newman himself, though (as he says) he ‘writbes 
with a sort of indignation’ at the assertion that Cath- 
Olicism is the true Christianity, can necerthder find 
no wher Christianity within whose pale ha ix wiling le 
stund?” 

These questions, friends, and countess others like 
them, will yet force nn intelligible answer from the 
reluctant world. The answer is nutici,ated already 
by the thoughtful tew. "Phe deere linis gone forth, 
and (he laming sentenve is already written on 
pilice wall:—"MEsz, MENE, Teken Urnanats." 
And tliis is the interpr imion af i : ROMANISM. 18 
CURISMANITY, AND CLOSE TIAN(TY ts DOOMED.” 

The five great points of my argument nre these: 

1, The Chris iun Coufession Was the fonpdution- 
stone of tbe migionl Christian gospel. 

2 The Christian Confession isthe heart and core 
ot Christinnity to duy. 

3. ‘The Christiun Confession necessarily aud natu- 
rally developed into Uie theology and. the ceclesiasti- 
cism of Rome, 

4 Roman Catholicism is therefore the most genu- 
ine form of Christianity, all Protestant forms of it 
being dezenemtions and corruptions. 

5. Roman Catholicism, and all other forms of 
Christianity in proportion to the degree of orthodoxy 
of their doctrines, being grounded on the Christian 
Confession, are based om a great superstition, obstruct 
more and more the advance of mankind, and must 
perish accordingly. 

I hope to sce these. positions Arat appreciated aud 
‘hen tested. Perhaps Prof. Newman will not dissent 
from me, when be perccives the real drift of my rea- 
soning. But in any case I shall be glad to see the 
main question discussed on its inerits, and settled on 
its merits, Especially would I say to all Christian 
opponents that, until they show some symptoms of 
comprehending the real grounds of my proleet against 
Christianity, they waste their breath in. attempting 
replies, It is as tiresome as it ia profitless to discuse: 
side issues. If it can be shown that genuine Christ- 
ianity is Catholicism, and Catholism is a stumbling- 
block in the path of humanity, then all liberale will 
8 that the sources of modern civilization must 

outside of Christianity; they will perceive that 
Protestuntisin is better than Cut idicism, not because 
it is more Christian, but because it is lesa 80, and that 
it wül be best of ull when it has ceased to be Chriat- 
lun altogether. 


That is my answer to the closing parsgraph of 
Prof. Newman's letter. He thinks my position & 
“mischievous” one, as "giving uid to the most perni- 
cious by far" of all “Christian scots," ù e. the Catho- 
lic Chureb. It is welcome to auch aid us I give it 
I concede that it has the true poison, and hae it in its 
most concentmted and dangerous shape. But 80 
long as the Protestant sects, which al) dread and de- 
nounce the evils of Catholicism, are 8 
propagating the very polson which hae produced 
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these dreaded and denounced evils, T would fain open 
their eyes to what they are doing, and show them 
that they cannot strike at the spiritual tyranny of 
Rome without striking at the Christian Confession 
which is its warmnt That is the serpents fanga 
whence the poison is distilled, Ie it more mischiev- 
ous to dig ng tis roots of an error, than itis to clip 
its leaves? Prof. Newman abhors Romish ecclesias- 
ticism, and with good reason. ‘Trace it down to its 
root in the Messiunic idea, which is the burden of 
the Protestant gospel also; show that this Messianic 
«air of one man to be Lord over all men has borne 
fruit in tyrsnny and persecutíon from the very be 

inning; and nrove that Protestant intolerance and 

atholle intolerance, springing from one and the 
same root, are to be cured only by uprooting this 
Christian Confession, tbis one great and common arti- 
cle of all Christian crecds. here this autocratic 
poca prevails, there 1s small chance for the 
growth of human freedom. In vain is the protest 
made against Popery, when every Protestant Christ- 
ian “crooks the pregnant hinges of the knee” to the 
Pope's Pupa vach him that all Christianity is 
based on Popery, his own included; and that the 
Popo-principle governs in his own Methodist or Bap- 
tist or Congregational meeting house just as truly as 
in the Cathedral or the Vatican. No teaching could 
be lesa “mischievous,” unless everything is mischiev- 
ous that dissuades from abject submission to author- 
ity. Ik spiritual freedem is indeed the path to virtue 
and true happiness, it is the most beneficent teaching 
of the times. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


[By T. W. Higginras lu ibe Woman's Journal of March 4. 


Having lately a day's interval betweon two lectar- 
ing engagements in central New Vork, I spent that 
time at the Oneida Community. After a tolerably 
extensive acquaintance with the various types of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, I ran truly that I never met 
with a body of men and women in whom that en- 
thusiasm seemed s more genuine thing, or less alloyed 
by base motive. The very fact that some of their 
main principles seem to me false, and others actual): 
repulsive, should give additional weight to this testi- 
mony, 

As you approach the stately brick edifice of the 
Community on s winter day, you hear the voices of 
children, while a little army of sleds outeide the main 
entrance shows tbat ovldoor happiness is at hand 
for them. Entering, you find yourself in a sort of 
palace of plain comfort, admirably warmed and ven- 
tiated, with spacious corridors, halla, parlors, libra. 
and natural history museum. You are received wit 
as much courtesy as in any private house. The men 
you meet are well dressed, well mannered, well edu- 
cated, The women, though disfigured by the plain- 
est of all possible bloomer dresses, look healthful and 
cheerful. At table and in the dining-hall, where the 
sexes meet, you see cordial und inoffensive manners. 
Your food is well cooked and served, with bome- 
made wine, if you wish, and the delicious bread and 
butter and anowy tablecloth of the Shakers. After 

er, perhaps, they give you animprovised concert. 
fumily assembles in the great hall. Tbe side 
vor of the wide stage opens, and half a dozen little 
children, from two to three p old, are let in as the 
advance-guard of the Juvenile department. They tod. 
dle about the stage at their will—its edge being pro 
tected by a light partition for their benefit, —and 
about and crow to their parents, who sit below. The 
little ones are all rosy and healthy, all about the 
game size, and al) neatly dressed in little frocka and 
fresh white aprons. It is a pretty prelude for an af- 
ternoon's performance, Then twenty of the elder 
children follow, und sing some Y They aleo 
look happy and well.cared for, and are neatly, 
though ungracelully, dressed, Then you listen to s 
really excellent orchestra of six or seven instruments, 
led by a thoroughly trained leader—a youug man 
brought upin the community and musically educated 
at thcir expense,—while a boy of fourteen plays the 
second violin. They ploy good German music, while 
the little ones find their way down upon the floor, 
and are petted by their special parente, and watched 
with apparent admiration and, affection by men and 
women generally. Thie, at least, was what I saw that 
day. Later I saw the machine shopa and the silk 
factory; but these can be seen anywhere. But a 
family of two hundred, living in apparent barimony 
and among the comforta which associated life se 
cures,—this ia not to be seen every day, and (his is 
what one al least convinces himself that he sees gt 
Oneida. 


Mesnwhile the essentis! theories upon which all 
this rests appear to the observer—to me at least—all 
wrong. At Oneida they practise commnnity of pro- 
perty. I disbelieve in it, and only believe in associ- 
ation and coöperation, At Oneida they subordinate 
all the relation of'the sexes to the old Greek theory— 
held by them as Christian—thal the Community has 
^ right to contro! parentage, and to aelect and com- 
bine the parents of the next generation of the human 
race, as in rearing domestic animals. Sucha theory 
I abhor; I believe it must cause much suffering in its 
application, and that it will defeat its own end, by 
omitting from these unions all deep personal cmo- 
tion, Therefore, 1 utterly dissent from the essential 
theories of the Oneida Community. All the more 
reason for trying to do them Justice, 1n the wonder- 
ful variety and complexity of human natnre, it often 
—— that the theories which would be injurious 
and even degrading in your bands or mine, are aome- 
bow purged of the expected Ill effects In the bands 


which hold them. There is a divine compensation 
that limits the demoralizing effecta of bad principles, 
when tbese are bonestly adopted. I found a good 
deal of such compensation at Oneida. 

It must be remembered that the whole organiza- 
lion is absolutely based upon a special theology, that 
none who do not adopt this would In any case be ad- 
mitted to membership. As a matter of fact, they 
have for several years admitted no new members 
whatever, having no room. This cuts off all float- 
ing and transient membership, and excludes all the 
driftwood of reform. Members must be either very 
sincere proselytea to a religious theory, or else very 
consummate hypocrites. The Community rejects 
the whole theory of “attractive industry” of Fourier, 
and accepts a theory of self-sacrifice. In the same 
way it rejects the whole theory of “affinities” in love 
and marri Tt accepts, instead. a theory of self- 
control, and even what seems unlawful and repulsive 
indulgence must be viewed against this stern back 
ground of predominant self-sacrifice. 

The two things they most sternly resist in prac- 
tice are, first —lawleaaness, or doing what is right In 
one's own eyes; and secondly—exclusive ownership, 
whether of property, or wife or cHild. All must be 
subordinated to the supposed of the whole, 
They admit that this theory would be utterly disas- 
trous to the world in its present state, if adopted 
without Errante. Nothing bot religious enthusi 
asin would make it practicable, even in u community 
of two hundred, without ita resulting either in agony 
or in degradation, 

But now, as a matter of fact, bow is it? Iam 
bound to say, as an honest reporter, that I looked in 
vain for the visible signs of either the suffering or the 
sin, The Community makes an impression utterly 
unlike that left by the pallid joylessnesa of the Sha- 
kers, or the stupid sensualism which impressed me 
in the few Mormon households I have seen. I ssw 
some uninteresting facea and some with that look of 
burnt-out fire of which every radical assembly shows 
specimens, but I did not see a face that I should call 
conrse, aud there were very few that I should call 
joyless. The fact that the children of the Communi- 
ty hardly ever wish to leave it; that the young men 
whom they send to Yale College, sad the young 
women whom they send for musical instruction to 
New York, always return eagerly and devote their 
lives to the Community; this proves a great deal. 
There is no coercion to keep them, as in Mormon- 
ism, and there are no monastic vows, as in the Ro- 
man Catholic church. This invariable return, there- 
fore, shows that there is Par to be found in the 
Community, and that it is of a kind which wins the 
reapect of the young and generous. A body must 
have great confidence in itself when it thus voluntari- 
ly senda its sheep into the midst of the world's 
wolves, and fearlessly expecis their return. 

I came away from tbe Community with incrensed 
respect for the religious sentiment which, in how- 
ever distorted a form, can keep men and women from 
the degradation which one would expect to result 
from a life which seems to me so wrong. I brought 
away, also, increased respect for the pusolyle of as- 
aociation, Which will yet secure to the human race, 
in the time coming, better things than compe- 
tition has to give. Isaw men and women there 
whom I felt ready to respect and love, I admire the 
fidelity with which they maintain the equality of the 
sexes, Nevertheless, I should count ita calamity for 
a boy ora girl to b: brought up at Oneida 
— — — 

The following facts, stated by Prof Roscoe in his 
“Spectrum Analysis" may be new to some of bur 


readers, and doubtless as interesting as new :— 


“Tt was indeed at one time supposed that the vari- 
ous shades of color in the solar spectrum were pro: 
duced by an overlapping, as it were, of three distinct 
colored spectra, one red, the second yellow, and the 
third a blue spectrum, the maxiina of which are situ- 
ated at different points, that of the red and blue at 
the extremes, y that of the yellow in the middle 
of the visible spectrum, 

“This theory of Brewster's has, however, been 
proved to be fallacious, for Helmholtz bas shown 
that the green ray, for example, is not made up of 
blue and yellow light superposed, and we cannot 
separate anything else bui green out of it. Hence 
we conclude that each particular ray has its own pe- 
culiar color, aud that light of each degree of refran- 
gibility is monochromatic. But, on the other hand, 
although physically, and in the actual spectrum, 
there is no surb thing as à superposition. or oyver- 
lapping of different spectra, yet it is very likely, nay, 
more than likely, that the retina is mainly sensitive 
to three impressions, viz. red, yellow, blue; in fact, 
that there are some nerves especially sensitive to 
red, others to yellow, and others again to blue light, 
whilst the impressions of the other tinta are ob'ained 
by the joint impressions produced on these three 
—.— of nerves. This theory, indeed, was onc 


which was proposed so long ago us the beginning of 


the century by our celebmted countryman, Thomas 
Young, and quite recently it has been proved by Max 
Schulze that in the eyes, not indeed aa yet of man, 
but of certnin animals, there exist differences which 
are observable in the nerve-cnds situated at the 
back of the retina, Some of these end in little red 
drops, some of them in yellow drops, and seme of 
them in colorless drops. The nerves whose ends 
contain the little red drops are more sensitive to 
color than the others; and so those containing yellow 
drops are more sensitive to the yellow color, and in 
this way we believe thet the peculiar effects which 
we observe in the mixtures of color may be er- 
plained,” 


Voices from the People. 


[zxTRACT8 FROM LETTERS] 


"I have had something to eay to you for ever so 
long, but am so bunted down by packs of pett. 
anxieties that no thought has time to work iself 
into falr proportions, Therefore instead of a devel- 
oped ‘article' I have only a hint to offer, Rome 
months past Tus Inopx contalned a good dea) of 
Interesting talk about the way by which we are to 
arrive at knowledge concerning the existence of 
God, whether through Intuition or through Science 
—each side being argued, it se®med to me, in a very 
one sided way. I think. we must take a stereoscopic 
view of truth to see it fairly and fully, must use 
both sides of our dual nature, Reason and Perception. 
Since I slept in a little crib—and that very long ago 
—another world has been plain to some Inner sensa, 
us thia world to the outer, and I call that sénse, In- 
tuitlon. Men who have never had it, or have lost 
it through diwage, might be pardoned for denylng 
Its existence, did not the marvels of genius claim s 
recognition of it from the most uncompromlsi 
rationalists. The young Mozart, for instance, arri 
at his earliest knowledge of musical laws, not 
through science, but through Intuition. True, the 
after-study of those laws, reduced to a science, was 
necessary to make of him a great composer; but, 
without the intuitive peroeption, he could never 
have been 6 musician at all, And that brings me 
just to the point which I wish to reach. Perhaps 
you can supply names which escape my memory, 
and, at any rate, I dare say you will recall the anec- 
dote of some man of science, who, having mastered 
the written laws of music, challenged a musician to 
produce a composition as good as his. This learned, 
rational, scientific gentleman covered his sheets of 
music paper with harmonies unimpeachably correct. 
They were performed upon the instruments for 
which they were written, and the sound of them 
was as the rattling of dry bones. Was it music? Not 
a bit of it. It was dead science, a hideous Franken- 
stein's man, a mockery of living truth. And just 
auch a mockery, just such a dead God, ugly and 
arid, sits enthroned on the rocky heights of scienco. 
Burely there ia a genius for the recognition of spir 
itus] existence, as for music and poetry. To find 
God we must spread wings where our climbing feet 
fail, and not fear to trust the streams of air. They 
are as real as the dusty road is. How complex and 
yet how infinite is the poetic faculty! If I should 
aend you a string of verses, you would not put them 
in your paper; not because I do not come fresh 
primed from the last s of the grammar, but be- 
cnuse I am not the Princess who spake pearls. Al- 
though the intuitive faculty comes first generally 
in time, and sometimes in importance, it can never 
be prolific of use and 8 never can perform ita 
proper office, until wedded to rational science. I 
am sorry io give my thought ao crudely, but can 
do no better at present.” 


“I hereby authorize you to place my name on your 
subscription list, as a subscriber for one share of the 
capital stock. I heartily concur with you in your 
estimate of the power of the weekly newspaper as 
an educator of the people, and in your determination 
not to begin with less money than is necessary to 
make it a paper worthy of the cause." 


ül owe Tne Inpex a great deal intellectually and 
wieh it much success.” 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Prast Laperanpunt Soorery.—The regular meetings of thia 
Society are bold in the Ongox, in the new ExPnaes Boitepe 
on Bt. Clair Street, oppa-iie the Waseies Orrea Hovan, on 
Sunday mornings. at 10% o'clock. Tbe pablic are cordially 
Invited to attend. 
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Poetry, 


THE ANCIENT FAITH. 


“Tis irrecoverable, that anclent faith, 
Homely and wholesome, enited to the time, 
With rod or candy for child-minded men: 
No theologic tube, with lens on lens 
Of eyllogiam transparent, bringe it near— 
At best reeolving some mew nebula, 
Or blurring eome fixed-atar of hope to mlet. 
Belence waa Falih once; Faith were Sclence now, 
Would she but lay herebow and arrows by 
And arm her with the weapons of the time. 
Nothing that keaps thoaght out ia safe from thought, 
For there's no virgin-for! but salf-respect, 
And Truth defensive bath lost hold on God. 
James Rousset. Lowett, 


The Hunder: 


MAY 11, 1872. 
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the stock actually subscribed; and this iaioo will bo 
strictly complied with. itis very desirable (hat the entire 
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âro respectfally solicited from al) friends of Free Religion. 
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The Uuitartan ia the name of a new monthly pa- 
per edited apparently by the First Unitarian Society 
of Topeka, Kansas, of which Rev, G, W, Patten Is 
pastor. The first (April) aumber Ñas been just re- 
ceived. It seems to be “conservatively radical," and 
is chiefly filled with extracta from Unilsrian books, 
sermons, and Journals. As to terms, &e, it contains 
no information. The following is from a depart- 
ment not inappropriately headed “Spico,” and may 
pasa for ginger :— 

A wriler in the Congregationalist gives an ac- 
count of a qe revival at Lawrence, Kansas. 

Sceptics, infidels, and Unitarians have been led 
to believe in and receive Jesus Christ as a divine 
and almighty Bavior" If we should Bay that the 
time is one when bigots, persecutors, and Trin- 
Marians will adopt rational views of religion, prob- 
ably we should be considered rather discourteous, 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


Nearly a year ago we addressed a letter to Mr. 
Holyoake, of London, editor of the Ieasoner, the or- 
gan of English Secularism, requesting the favor ofa 
communication from him for Tae IwpEX, Since 
that time we have bad the pleasure of correspondence 
with him, but received the impression that the state 
of his health did not warrant him in complying with 
our request. A note just received leads to the con- 
clusion that the subjoined letter was intended for 


publication. Our apology for not printing it at the | 
time is the impression above mentioned, and the | 


scrupulous deference we would always show to the 
wishes of our correspondente with regard to the 
publication of their favors. If wo have ever erred in 
this respect, it has been from n misunderstanding, 
and not from any intentional violation of confidence. 
The following letter is now very gladly given to 
our readers :— 
20 CocksPvR STREET, PALL MALL, 
Lowpos, S. W, February 6, 1872, 

My DEAR SIR — Your request that I would write 
to you upon the principles of Tae INpEx gave me 
great pleasure. Day by day it is a new regret to me 
that I cannot comply, as I would, I have over- 
worked myself, and I prefer to arrest my own band 
to baving it arrested by that imperious personage who 
never interferes but once, and listensto no terms. 
Death strikes me as being on the whole a courteous 
person. He never takes action so long as persons 
respect the ordinary conditions upon which life de- 
pends. He only steps in when he observes persona 
wanting in reasonable regard to themselves, 

It gives me gratification to see that Tan INDEX 
represents a belief in Theiam sad Progress—in Reli- 
gion without Superstition—in Freedom without out- 
rage. I will say more upon it iu the Reasoner, which 
consider as addressed to yourself. Iam concluding 
the thirtieth and final volume of that periodical, that 
I may through rest acquire new atrengtb. 

I send you Numbers of it in which nre articles in- 
tended for your eye. One day I hope to come to 
America and see you. It is in my mind, when I can 
command leisure, to write upon the questions of 
English and American Free Thought, Permit me 
to ask your acceptance of the "Principles of Secular- 
ism,” which I send you as illustrative of views which 
I have given the best years of my life to enforce. In 
it I explain somewhat that Organization of Ideas 
which I would substitute for that Organization of 
Arms in which nations have hitherto sought strength. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Ggonax Jacos Horvoaxg. 

To Francia E. Abbot, Esg., 

Editor of Tns INpEx, Toledo, Ohio. 

Accompanying thia letter waa a package of pamph- 
lets, among which was "The Last Trial for Atheiam 
in England: A Fragment of Autoblography, By 
George Jacob Holyoake.” A more intensely inter- 
esting narrative we never read. It made us tingle 
with sympathy and admiration for the author of ita 
noble and manly pages. Mr. Holyoake'a trial took 
place at Gloucester, August 15, 1842; and the result 
of it was imprisonment for six months in Gloucestor 
Gaol, for no offence but the honest erpreaalon of an 
honest opinion. At some future time we hope to 
give our readers a fuller account of this pamphlet, 
and the principles which found auch calm, dignified, 
and courageous defence, But the following extract 
from the “Preface tothe Fourth Edition of 1871" 
is so characteristic of Mr, Holyoake that we cannot 
refrain from reproducing it here :— 

"In the completer sense of the term Atheism, as I 
understand it now, that for which I was tried’ was 
controverelal rather than intrinsic, The indictment 
of my friend Mr. Southwell had forced my attention 
to the grounds of Theism, then current, and I was 
surprised how inconclusive they seemed. The bit- 
terness and alacrity with which prosecutions for 
hesitancy upon the subject were entered upon by 
Christians gave me the impression that they had no 
confidence themselves in their reasons for Theism. 
I always dissented from my colleague, Mr, Chilton, 
who srgued the impossibility of Theiem being true. 
Atheism declaring—"there is no God“ seemed to 
me to imply the same logical omniscience as that 
assumed by Theiam, when it eays—"there ia." The 
search for God isone to which, sooner or later, every 
thinker benda his highest powers; and there is more 
reverence in the reticence which ſalthfulness to the 
understanding compels than in dogmatism on what 
lies beyond. In the daya when the Trial, recurded 
in those pages, took place, any hesitancy as to accept- 
ing Theism was treated us fingrant Atheism. I had 
too little Sew d a of the subject then to define 
clear conditions of dissent ;and if [ had, I should not 


have used it. When the right of Free Thought was 
in question, critical niceness of defence would have 


— ————— — 


seemed like biggling with the enemy. I therefore 
accepted the imputation of Atheism iu any rensa, 
that none might say T shrank from any consequences 
of honest nnd relevant Free Thought. My own 
actual Atheism was not the denial that there wasa 
God, but the denial that we knew there was one,” 


Such throughout isthe high, pure spirit of this 
man; and while we personally hold the belief in 
God as the dearest of our intellectual possessions, 
gudranteed by the deepest and most faithful thought 
of which we are capable, we nevertheless caat in our 
lot, for better or for worse, with such men as George 
Jacob Holyoake, The door that will not swing wide 
open on its hinges with spontaneous welcome at 
their coming, as flattered and honored by the tread 
of auch footsteps acroga its threshold, we will shun 
with deeper abhorrence than the portals of the tomb 
or the gates of hell, 


THE RESULT OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


The plan for increasing our circulation proposed 
by Mr. A, K. Butts in Tar Ixpkx, No. 117, has re- 
sulted in adding to our subscriptios list, within the 
space of five weeks, the names of Fifteen Hundred 
and BSeventy-Nine new subscribers. All these nre 
tríal-subecribers for three or six months at half-price, 
with the exception of about a hundred names con- 
cerning which a special arrangement was made; and 
besides these a goodly number of subscribers at reg- 
ular rates has also been gained. A large majority of 
these trinl-names will probably remain permanently 
on our books; and we congratulate our friends on 
the flattering success of their efforts, with hearty 
thanka for the earnest good-will thus practically 
manifested, No better proof could be desired of the 
increasing willingness of the public to read the most 
radical utterances of the time; and we draw the most 
favorable auguries for the cause of free thought and 
free religion from the new spirit that is so significant- 
ly atirring the hearts of the American people. It 
promises a complete emancipation before long 
from the dominion of lingering superstitions un- 
worthy of the age we live in; and the desperate ef 
forts of the Christianizers to check its progress will 
but hasten it. To cach and all of those who have 80 
kindly and vigorously secogded our endeavor to put 
the plain truths of Free Religion before the public 
in plain and uncompromising form, and to help edu- 
cate the world into higher ideas and aims by sowing 
everywhere the ennobling thoughts of our associates 
and contributors, we can but pnorly express the 
gratitude we feel. The letters lately (and indeed 
constantly) aent us express a sympathy and ent 
siasm for the cause we are trying to advance w 
ought to put life even into & corpse; and though we 
have no time to spend in making replies, we want to 
say they are keenly appreciated, und sweeten the ne- 
cesanry but exhausting drudgery of routine. 

According to announcement, we append the liat of 
those who bave forwarded the names of trifl-aubscri- 
bers, with the number sent by each. A few sent 
less names than five; but we conclnded to make no 
difference in these cases. Probably the list is not 
absolutely accurate, especially where the names were 
sent at different times, but it la as correct as we can 
make it ? 

Mr. Asa K. Butts, New Vork, N. Y., one hundred 
and seventy-eight; Misa C. E. Nourse, Cincinnati, O., 
four; Mr. H. E. Howe, Toledo, O., four; Mr. 3. F. 
Woodard, Osborn, O., fourteen; Mr. L. Newell, Gene- 
va, N. Y. five; Mr. Milan Bentley, Alliance, O., 
thirty one; A Friend, Bt. Loois, Mo, four; Mr. J. C. 
Allen, Van Wert, O., eight; Mr. J. Sedgebeer, 
Painesville, O., three; Mr, Chas. Bonsall, Salem, O., 
eight; Mr. Geo. Nichols, Tontogany, O., thirteen; 
Mr, J W. Truesdell, Syracuse, N. Y., four; Mr. 
Thos. Tasker, Angola, Ind., seven; Mr. Max Pracht, 
Cincinnati, O., six; Mr. Geo. Williams, Whites- 
town, N. V., five; Dr. C. G. Clark, Maumee City, O, 
thirteen; Mr. Joel Sharp, Salem, O., nine; Mr. J. 8. 
Bonsall, Salem, O., five; Mr. A. W. Hawley, Milan, 
O. nine; Mr. Adolpb Werner, New York City, 
eight; Mr. D. C. Moore, Salem, O., three; Mr. J. 
MeMillan, Salem, O., four; Dr. J. N. Lyman, Col- 
umbus, O., eight; Mr. R. Butler, Busti, N. V., eight; 
Mr. 8. F, Benson, Eldora, Iowa, eight; Mr. J. T. 
Blakeney, Dunkirk, N. Y., fourteen; Mr. E. B. Lusk, 
Arcadia, N, V., twenty-three; Dr. Titus L. Brown, 
Binghampton, N. Y, five; Rev. G. F. Whitfield, 
Eureka, Wia., ive; Mr. E. F. Dickinson, Elgin, Ii., 
eleven; Mr. F. B. Billings, Pekin, Ill, nine; Mr. 
Joseph Singer, Chicago, III., four; Mr. B. N. Adams, 
Quincy, Mass., ten; — , Yonkers, N. Y4 five; 
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Mr. C. C. Slocum, Anderson, Ind., nineteen; Mr. 
Alex. Cochran, Franklin, Ps, twenty-one; Mr. E Han- 
num, Couthampton, Mass., six; Dr. J. S. Byers, Zi- 
onsville, Ind., six; Mr. Geo. Molnar, Franklin, Pa., 
six ; Dr. A. A. Bell, Madison, Ga., sixteen; Mr. P, Un- 
derwood, Jefferson, Kan., eight; Miss E. Y. Howard, 
Oinelnnati, O., six; Mr. C. W. Newton, Castleton, 
Ill, four; —— ——, De Witte, Mich, five; Mr. E. 
R. Wicks, Meriden, III., ten; Mr. Samuel Keese, 
Great Neck, L. I., sixteen; Mr. E. S. Pier, Corning, 
N. V., five; Rev, W. C. Gannett, East Lexington, 
Mass., thirty-four; Mr, Frank B. Raze, West Somer- 
aet, N. Y., seven; Mr. T. K, Peck, Westminster, Ct., 
five; Dr. T. H. Callahan, Buffalo, N. Y., six; Mr. D. 
Sandman, La Crosse, Wis., ive; Mr. F. French, Hills. 
dale, Mich., six; Mr. H, L. Green, Syracuse, N. Y., 
two hundred and &eventy-éight; Mr. R. M. Branch, 
Florence, Mass., five; Mr. W. E. Lukens, Rock Falls, 
III., sixteen; Mr. B. F. Horton, Dexter, Maine, seven; 
—— —, Chicopee, Mass., six; Mr. B. Hoag, New 
York Milla, N. Y. sixteen; Mr. L. T. Womacks, 
Ashewa, Iowa, five; Mr. R. L. Houghton, N. Ben- 
nington, Vt, ten; Mr. L. A, Harbaugh, Toledo, Iowa, 
five; Mr. F. E. Baker, Dea Moines, Iowa, fourteen; 
Mr. C. L. Roberts, Yates City, Ill, eleven; Mr. O. 
C. Clogston, Montpelier, Vt, eight; Mr. N. S. Trues- 
dell, Avon, O., four; Mr. C. B. Holloway, Holland, 
O., five; Dr. R. K. Price, Dexter, Iowa, tive; Mr. 8. 
W. Ayers, Delta, Iowa, five; Mr. Wm, Orcutt, Cam- 
bridge, III, ten; Mr. J. W. Bigelow, New York City, 
five; Mr. €, T. Fowler, Northbridge, Mass., two; 
Mr. Benj. Cobb, Dighton, Maas., three; Mrs. Theo- 
dosia B. Shepherd, Oskaloosa, [own, ten; Mr. W. 
G. Wilkinson, Donaldsonville, La., Ave; Mr. Geo. 
B. Gill, Keokuk, Iowa, two; Mr. M. H, Conaway, 
Archer, O., six ; Mr. Geo. Chamberlin, De Pere, Wia., 
aix; Mr. Chas. A. Miller, Union, Maine, five; Mr. 
R. Ashley, Brushy Prairie, Ind., five; Dr. Frank 
Goodyear, Cortland, N. V., five; Mr. R. H. Ranney, 
Boston, Muss., five; Mr. J. T. Woodard, Spring, 
Penn., twelve; Mr, James Allen, Wilmot, O., eight ; 
Mr. M. Hayden, New* Milford, Penn., six; Mr. R. 
Frisbie, Van Wert, O., two; Mr. L. B. Hogue, 
Lloydsville, O., two; Mr. G. H. Briggs, Amesbury, 
Mass, five; Mr. J. Shackleton, Albany, Kansas, 
seven; Mr. B. D. bene Falls, Mass., 
seven; Mrs. O. Gillett, „„ Mich., seven; Rev. 
Zemh Masters, Sheflleld, III., ten; Mr. H. Town- 
. send, Florence, Mass., ten; Mr. W. F. Johnson, Iols, 
, Kansas, one; Mr. T. R. Davis, Normal, III., four; 
Mr. Geo. B. Boutelle, Fitchburg, Mass., five; Mr. J. 
W. Pike, Windham Station, O., six; Mr. Jno. Whita- 
Kerhonkson, N. Y., üve; Dr. J. H. York, Do- 
NM. H., six; Mr, H. G. Spencer, Evansville, Wis., 
thirteen; Mr. A. A. Knights, Boston, sixteen; Mr. 
J. D. Zimmermann, Union City, Mioch., sixteen; Mr. 
L. G. Felcb, Monroe Centre, O., nine; Mr. Dyer D. 
Lum, Portland, Maine, thirteen; Mr. John Jackson, 
Oharlotte, Mich., five; Mr, D. C, Roundy, Daven- 
port, Iowa, six; Mr. W. Freeman, Nashville, Tenn., 
twenty; Dr. G. N. Jennings, Tonics, III., five; Mr. 
D. B. Morton, Groton, N. Y.,six; Rev. W. H. Bpen- 
cer, Haverhill, Mass., eight; Mr, E. C. Stiles, Battle 
Creek, Mich., nine; Mr. J. M. Smith, North Brook- 
field, Mass., eighteen; Mrs. M. M. Sherman, Circle- 
ville, O., two; Mr. Wm. T. Miles, Worcester, Masas., 
fourteen; Mr. Geo. Plumleigh, Carpentersville, III., 
five; Mr. D. Wrlght, Des Moines, Iowa, one; Mr. 
Wallace R. Moses, Boston, Maes., five: Mr. W. H. 
Benton, Ada, Mo., four; Mr. J. C. Ochiltree, New 
Salem, Ind., two; Mr. J. M. Hall, La Grange, Ind., 
one; Mr. E. W. Weir, La Grange, Ind., twenty; Mr. 
J. E. Hitchcock, Oberlin, O., one; Mr. J. E. Haynes, 
Staten Island, N. V., five; Dr. P. P. Field, Tawas 
City, Mich., five; Mr. J. F. Ford, Spencer, Iowa, 
twelve; Dr. — ——, Boston, Mass., five; Mr. T. 
M. Lamb, Worcester, Mass, twenty; Mr. W. C. 
Rust, Jr., Manchester, Mass., six; Mr, C. P. Burg- 
bardt, Lisle, N. Y., ten; Mr. C. B. Darrow, Orland, 
Ind, nine; Mr. Geo. W. Blue, Defiance, Ohio, six ; 
Mr. Harrison Wood, Holland, Ohlo, six; Mr. M. E. 
Taylor, Leslie, Mich,, eighteen; Rev. F. M. Holland, 
Baraboo, Wis, seven; Dr. J. M. Blakesly, Amita, 
Towa, five; Dr. Jas, Fischer, Bhreveport, La, ten; 
Mr. T. G. Hovey, East Lexington, Mass., twenty- 
seven; Mr. J. W. Graffan, New Bedford, Masa., two; 
Mr. F. M, Tate, Farmington, Iowa, fifteen; Mr. Geo. 
Kridler, Winterset, Iowa, six. 


We are obliged this week to postpone an editorial 
in relation to the proposed addition to the Constitu- 
uon of the Free Religious Association. It will 
appear in our next Issue, 


| MORE PETITIONS. 
The following additional lists of names have been 
received to tbe counter-petition since our last issue: 
Mr. A. L. Munroe, Rockford, Illinois, sends one 


| 
| hundred and thirty-three names; Mr. D. Sandman, | 


Barre Mills, Wisconsin, fifty-five (obtained by Mr. 
Jobo Tahnel, Greenfield, Wisconsin); Mr. G. B. 
| Storking, Fabius, New York, forty; Mr. James L. 
Hogeboom, Castleton, New York, seventeen; Mr. 
Lucius A. Harbaugh and Mr. Samuel C. Davis, To- 


ledo, Iowa, ninety. two; Mr. S. D. Bear, Dayton, Ohio, ' 


fifty-six; Mr. M. A. Root, Bay City, Michigan, thirty- 
three; Mr. Herbert B. Fletcher, West Boylston, 
Massachusetts, twelve; Mr. Charles T. Robbina, Yon- 
kers, New York, twenty-six, 

We would remind our friends that all remonstran- 
ces now circulating should be forwarded by the first 
of June, This is the “home-stretch,” and a large 
number of additional names will yet be sent in, if all 
the ExTMAs freely distributed from this office have 
been putto use. Roll up the lista! 

2 SE — — 


FREB RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The Fru ANNUAL Meertine of the Free Relig- 
ious Association is to be held in Boston on the 30th 
and 31st of May. The meeting will open witha Session 
for Business and Addressee in the Parker Fraternity 
Hall on Thursday evening, May goth, at 714 o'clock. 
At this session two amendmenta to the Constitution 
are to be acted upon: 

1. To change the number of Vice Presidents from 
"three" to "twelve." 

2, To add to the first sentence of the Second Arti- 
cle, after the words “other Associations,” and con- 
necting by a semi colon, the following words: “and 
nothing in the name or Constitution of the Associa- 
tion shall ever be construed as limiting membership 
by any test of speculative opinion or belief,—or as 
defining the position of the Association, collectively 
considered, with reference to any such opinion or be- 
lief,—or as interfering in any other way with that 
absolute freedom of thought and expression which js 
the natural right of every rational being." 

On Friday, May 31st, there will be a Convention 
in Tremont Temple with three sessions, beginning at 
10 A. M. and 314 P. M. and 74 P. M. The subjects 
to be consid ered are Liberty and the Church in 
America;" Does Religion represent a permanent 
Sentiment of the Human Mind, or is it a perishable 
Superstition?” and “The Religion of Humanity." 
These subjecta will be introduced by essays by J. W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, 
and O. B. Frothingham, the President, to be fullowed 
by addresses and discussion. Other distinguished 
speakers will be present. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Ssoretary. 


THE ANNUAL OONVENTION. 


From the foregoing notice of the Annual Meeting 
of the Free Religious Association it wil) be seen that 
there bave been proposed two amendments to the 
Constitution which are to be acted upon at the Busi- 
ness Session, It may be well to give some explana- 
tion of these amendments, The first, increasing the 
number of Vice-Presidents of the Association from 
three to tudos, was proposed by vote of the last an- 
nual meeting on motion of Mrs. E. D. Cheney, The 
change waa suggested in the preliminary remarks by 
Mr. Frothingham, the President, at the opening of 
the meeting. The reason given by him for the change 
was that there might be more opportunity than now 
to show by the list of officers the national extent as 
well as broad inclusiveness of the idea of the Asso- 
ciation. The increased list could be readily made op 
with well-known names from different parts of the 
country; and, theugh the new members might not be 
an active part of the Executive Board, they would be 
representative of the object of the Asaociation and 
serviceable sa corresponding counsellors. Mrs. 
Cheney embodied the President's suggestion in s 
motion, but the proposition for final action had to lie 
over till thia year, slnce the Constitution requires that 


notice of any proposed amendment must have been 
given with the call for the mecting. 

The other amendment that is to be acted upon is 
proposed by Messrs. Abbot and Potter, It inserta 
certain words in the Second Article of the Constitu- 
tion, more specifically asserting the central idea of 


| free thought and putting it beyond any possible ques- 


tion that the Association does not limit membership 
by any test of epeculative belief, This proposed 
change is only an amegdment in respect to expression, 
since itis to be presumed that the members of the 
Association generally will agree with these gentle- 
men that the spirit and substance of these additional 
elauses have always been in the Constitution, Still, 
outside of the Association, there has seemed to be 
some mistmderstanding on this point, and hence a 
more explicit statement that cannot be misunderstood 


appears to be required, 
W. J. P. 


— — — 
“WHAT'S IN A NAHE!" 


This is what some readers of Tue IxpEx exclaim, 
after reading Mr. Abbot’s “Truths for the Times" and 
“Impeachment of Christianity," and so forth. “Why 
can't Mr. Abbot call himself a Christian in some 
sense, us the Unitarions do, not in a doctrinal but ina 
Moral sense; at least why trouble himself to publish 
his repudiatign of the nume Y" 

There is a great deal ina name. If the use of lan- 
guage is to convey thought rather than conceal it, 
then language must be so definite that it shall not 
confuse thought, Now, the loose use of the word 
“Christian,” I suppose Mr, Abbot believed, was con- 
cealing and confusing thought; and as he belicved 
that right living depended directly or indirectly upon 
right thinking, Mr. Abbot felt it his duty, for the love 
of man and the truth, to bring them into harmony. 
Others have seen the things which he sees, bave quiet- 
ly dropped the word "Christian" as applying to tbem- 
selves, but have not felt it their duty publicly to define 
and discard the word. Perhups, like Mra. Glegg, they 
thought the interpretation, if not spelling, of words 
was a matter of "private judgment ;" that it was none 
of their business how their neighbor detined a "Christ- 
ian; and that, if Mrs. Malaprop wished to discourse 
about the “allegory on the bank of the Nilo,” she 
had a perfect right to do so. No doubt we have no 
right to smash in Mrs. Glegg's or Mrs, Malaprop's 
front door to correct their orthography or rhetorical 
blunders; but is ít not well to hint to them that 
school books are cheap, especially Grammars and 
Rhetorics? Mr. Abbot is hinting to the Christian“ 
public that Mill's Logic is for sale at the office of Tar 
INDES, 

Mr. Emerson says :—‘The mind of the age has fal- 
len away from theology to morala. I conceive it an 
advance.” This is true and growing truer every day, 
despite the Jeremlada and solemn warnings of Dr. 
Bellows over the “Decline of Theological Interest.” 
Perhaps one result of this transition from theology 
to morals will be the tranaition of the word “Christ- 
lan." Perhaps it will gradually slough off its theo- 
logical meaning and came out in an entire moral 
dress. Perhaps it fs one of the amphibious words, or 
rather one of those batrachians that shake off their 
tad-pole significance and the next generation croak 
another tune (n another element Who knows but 
the tall of theology that hangs to the word “Christ- 
tian" may not transform itself into hind · legs ef mor- 
ality! The race ls economical, It makes over lta cra- 
dles and trundle-beds into pontoons,—makes revered 
words do double daty. 

But whether |t may be that the word "Christian" 
loae its doctrinal meaning in a thousand years, one 
tbing la certain, —it has not yet lost it; and another 
thing is certain,—if it does lose it, it will be at the 
sacrifice of clear thought, if not of clear consclence. 
When words are corrupting, they confuso, if they do 
not corrupt, the mind. You must often pay dear toll 
for the transition. I think it ia not "ethical pru- 
dery" for one to refuse to call himself a "Christian" 
who believes that Jesus was not the Christ prophe- 
sied, and who does not accept bis authority as supe- 
rior to all other; and who la a Christian only in the 
“moral sense.” That la not the sense in which the 
word is now generally used and understood, how- 
ever It may be a thousand years from now. We are 
morally bound to use worda In the commonly ac- 
cepted meaning or not to use them at all, or explain 
the sense In which we use them each time, 

What should we think if a man should salute usin 
the utreot as a “silly libertine ? Would it appease us to 
be told that en one somes it la true—that “silly” la 
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from the German i, which means blessed, and “lib 
ertine" originally meant a apeculative free-thinker, aud 
that when he addressed us as a “silly libertine,” be 
simply meant—‘You blessed free thinker!" It is 
true he did not use the words in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense; but then he might, after the manner of 
many a “Liberal Christian,” reply that he did use 
thom “in some sense," and that too in the original 
Scriptural, or written, sense. Probably we should 
politely inform him that bereafter, if ha wished to be 
intelligible and agreeable, he had better not use those 
words of us even in his one exceptional sense; that 
it would mislead the public aud defame our chario- 
ter. 

Supp o, however, the words were such as equally 
to misguide the public by attaching to us honors un- 
deserved or beliefs, popular and fashionable and prof- 
itable, which we do not entertain; should we be 
quite as strenuous in objecting to them! Yet ought 
we not to be? 


The only proper use of words is the popular use; 
and the popular use of the word "Christian" bas in 
fact n doctrinal us well as a mom) signification, On- 
ly the amall sect of "Liberal Christians" has tried to 
atrip the word "Christian" of its doctrinal meaning; 
and they have not entirely succeeded. They sre but 
afeeble folk-in comparison with the one hundred 
and ninety-five millions of Roman Catholics, the sev- 
enty millions of Greek Christians, nnd the ninety mil- 
lions of Evangelical Christians, who use the word 
“Christian” ns including something more than a mor- 
al element; as implying some peculiar doctrinal be- 
lief about Jesus, II is this vast majority that long 
determined the popular meaning of the term ; and no 
handful of Unitarians, however wise and zealous, can 
“depolarize” the word, as Jlolmes would say. We 
shall have to give up the word to the party of the 
first part, ss we have such words as "orthodox" 
“evangelical,” &c. Possession is nine pointa in the 
law, and ten in language. Let them have the word 


“Christian,” but let us make them take it all; they | 
cannot have the handsome dowry without the ugly ' 


daughter. 


We cau show men that morality ia something com- 
mon to all religions; that the religions of the world 
are distinguished, not by what they have iu common, 
but by their differences; and that a mau belongs to 
one or the othar according ss he embraces, not the 
general, but the special doctrine. Ifa man i» moral, 
he is then simply a moral man, and not therefore à 
Christian or Jew, Buddhist or Mohammedan. If he is 


any one of them by virtue of his being moral, then 


he is all at once, which is absurd. The morality 
that could make him a Christian could make hlm a 
Jew or Buddhist or Mohammedun as well, and you 
might havea Jewish Buddhist-Mohammedan Christ- 
lan, which ls as conceivable a yellow-black-white- 
brown-bay horse. There musl be some specinl doc- 
trine, peculiar to Christianity, to entitle It to a sepa 
rate name and place as a religion, 


What is that doctrine? Not the Fatherhood of God; 
not the Brotherhood of Man; not benevolence, char- 
ity, love or immortality,—for these doctrines are not 
peculiar to Christianity; they ar: generic ideas. 
They ure found in other religions, and found in the 
heart of Humanity. Is not the only doctrine which 
is peculiar to Christianity this: Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Hebrew Messiah, the Christ of God? It is this 
special doctrine alone that is peculiar to the Christ- 
lan Relijriou—:his that gives it its name "Christian," 
If this is not tlie doctrine that distinguishes Chriat- 
lanity from other religions, pray, what is it? 


Is it said,—"granting all this, what of it? It 
makes no difference what words people use to ex- 
press their ideas, if only they have the ideas" But 
it does make a difference. New ideas are bound by 
old words. New words clip the shell of the new 
struggling thought, Opinions not only coin words, 
but these words in turn influence the mould 
and the currency of opinion. Langage has a mighty 
laffuence in the devel pment of thought. “Talking 
is thinking aloud.” We think right by wiking right, 
If We weau horse-chestnal, let us not suy “chestnut 
horae," If we try to use the two names, indifferent- 
ly, We may find sometime that one will kick and the 
other poison us, to our sorrow. Let ua say what we 
mean, and inean What we say. 

"Loi us speak plain; thero fe more force in namus 
Than most men dream of; and a Io may kovp 


lta throne & whole age longer, If 1t skulk 
Bohind the shield of some fair-seeming namo." 


W. H. B. 


THE INDEZ. 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


Bermog Primens (D, Appleton and Company), 
edited by Professors Huxley, Roscee, and Balfour 
Stewart. Tho first or “Introductory” Primer we 
have hot received; but the second and third, on 
Chemistry and Physics respectively, are before us. 
They are designed for young children, and are con: 
. — on ene better and more me(hodical 

lan than Faruday's "Physical Forces" and "Ohem- 
eal History of a Candle," &0 much admired a dozen 
years ngo. The usefulness of such treatises as these, 
small, cheap, and prepared by men who stand in the 
front rank of modera savans rather thun by mere 
compilers, cannot be over estimated The experi- 
ments described are ull simple, and most of them 
could be repeated by any parent or teacher at n tri. 
fling expense; and even without such repetition, the 
nunierous diagrams will make the text intelligible to 
any bright boy or girl. The following notice of these 
Primers by W. F. Barrett, of London, in Nature for 
April 11, has caught our eye, and shows what a prac- 
tical tescher thinks of them: — Heads of schools 
cannot exercise too much caution in the introduction 
of text-bouks on science, for they know how a poor 
class-book, ouce in a school, is a most difficult thing 
to eject. It is therefore impossible to over-estiinate 
the value. of books for boys written by men like 
Professor Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart, An 
extruurdinary impulse to scientific teaching has been 
iven by the Manuals of these and other eminent au- 
onc and of the gladness with which such books 
are received 1, like others, can testify. And now, as 
a teacher, permit me, Sir, to tender to the same au- 
thors nol only my own gratitude, but the genuine 
and hearty thanks of younger boys for their simply 
delightful Science Primers."—Prive 50 cents each; 
sold by H. 8. Stebbins, Toledo. 


Insrixer: Its Orrice IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
AND its RELATION TO THE Hio ER PowEns iN MAN 
(Geo. P. Putman and Sons), by P. A, Chadbourne, 
LL. D., is a very thoughtful little work, originally 
delivered in Boston during the winter of 1871 asa 
course of twelve lectures at the Lowell Institute. The 
difficult qn of the nature of instinet, its dis: 
tinction 
ate discussed in a manner marked by clearness and 
general discretion. Unlike asvi-diwent philosophers 
who deny all reason to animals, and far in advance of 
the Curtesians who beld that they are merely autom: 
atic mechanisms, Mr. Chadbourne admits that tn 
&tinet and intelligence co exist, both In animals and 


rom intelligence, and the allied problems, | 


ion men. But iu the former instinct controls intelli- ' 


gence, while in the latter intelligence controla in- 
stinct pp. 207, 208] This ia not, however, the only 
distinction between them. In man he finds peculiar 
powers |p. 272] :— 

“We are now prepared to state the difference be 
tween à man and an animal, as we bave found thm 
in our analysis up lo this point. It consists in three 
things. In man we find— 

"First, —A comprehending power that surveys the 
universe, and all the capacities of ita possessor, in re- 
lation to that universe. 


"Becond,—AÀ sense of obligation to do certain acts | 


and to refrain from others; this sense arising spon- 
taneously, in view of certain relations or results, and 
being distinct from those impulses of the affections 
or desires which muy belong to an animal, 

*Third,—The power of choice, that gives by its 
generic action individuality of aim for a life time; 
and in specific acta determines whether the higher or 
lower nature of man &ball rule. These three 
powers are all that we bave yet found distinctive in 
the higher nature of man.” 

But this is not all. The author adds, in his Inst 
— the phenomena of man’s “religious nature“ 
as the highest distinction of all between man and 
other animals. Under this head he classes the “in- 
stinctive belief in the existence of a God," and the 
“belief in immortality,” which he says are “like in- 
&tinclive impulses ;" and also the Instinct of "prayer" 
and of "worship" (which he distinguishes from 

rayer without giving grounds for the distinction). 

n this last chapter, especially, we differ from him, 
aa nlso in many of hia previous statements; but we 
bave no pn to enlarge on these points, Thestand- 
point of the writer is that of Christian Intuitionalism ; 
and this Is too vast a subject to be here discussed, — 
Price $1.75; sold by H. S. Stebbins, 


RecoLLections or Paar Lire (D, Appleton and 
Company), by Sir Henry Holland, "president of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain and physicinn-in- 
ordinary to the Queen," isa book whose contenta it 
is impossible to summarize, It must he perused to 
be known. Sir Henry writes in his eighty-fourth 
rear, chatting agreeably but of course very desultori- 
y, of the many distinguished men with whom be hus 
been brought into contact, professionally or other 
wise, in bis long career, Thirdly a name of note iu 
this century isto be missed from these seductive 
pages, Observations of value, as [pp. 200—262] on 
the unfavorable influence of an overgrown eria ar 
literature on the development of profound and exact 
acholorship, and the vast increase in power and im 
provement in qualit y of modern journalism, are inter- 
spersed with reminiscences of famous men and wo. 
men at whom the reader is glad, even for a moment, 
to gaze with the eyes of a contemporary. The sged 
physician,representingthe culture of a past generation, 
8 yet alive to the peculiarities ofa new epoch, amon 
which be singles out for m,ecial allusion the "bold- 


ness of modern hypotheses in regard to the higheat 
problem: of ths universe and of man,” aud "the more 
gener! and rigid demand for evidance on every sub- 
ject of inquiry" (p. 263], "I can affirm," he says, “a 
change in the strictness of this demand for proof even 
within my own time.” And he is liberal enough to 
rejoice in this marked indication of progress, In 
comparing, however, A few pages later, successive 
hases of religious thought and action, he notices the 
fact that the controversies on these subjects are on 
more fundamental points than formerly, and ascribes 
the change (o "the growth of that more subtile acep. 
tical spirit which, whether derived or not from the 
teachings and methods of physical science, has ap 
lied itself to every department of human inquiry ;" 
ut, from some reason not stated, he declines to spec- 
ulate on these movements, and does “not desire to 
urave the subject further." There is great truth in 
is observatinns. Old issues are out of date. Vol. 
uminous treatises on the “Evidences of Christianity,” 
nnd endless disputes on the true interpretation of Bib. 
lical texts, excite far less interest than formerly. 
The battle is fought to day on more vital questions, 
started by the clashing of the newer views of the uni- 
verse with the traditional opinions based on effete 
conceptions, Not to discern the irresistible growth 
of the scientific apirit,—not to foreaee the inevitable 
and universal extension of it over all realms of hu- 
man thought,—is to fall in insight, in vision ; and they 
who trust to "intuition" for answers to the deeper quea- 
tionings of the age because they do notas yet feel the 
full power of this more exacting spirit, lack the very 
quality on the possession of which they most com- 
lacently plume themselves, The moon of theolo 
ends the sun of knowledge ia rising above the 
horizon.—Price $1.50. For sale by H. B. Stebbins. 


Communications, 


V. B.—Correaponidenta muat run the risk of Lypographical 
errors, The utmost care will be taken to avoid them ; bul kere- 


after no space will be spared to Errata. 
N. B.- Ilegibly w n articles stand a very poor chance of 
publicalion. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


Epirok or Tok Ixoxx: 


I have been miking some examination of the Sun- 
day Question, and have arrived at the following con- 
clusions ; 

1. That neither Jesus, nor the apostles, eetublished 
the institution known as the Christian Sabbath, 
Authorities; Luther, Calyin, Melancthon, Paley, 
Whately and others, F ‘ 

2 That Coostantine, in I, first gave the Christian 
Sabbath the force of law by n seratch of the impe 
pen. Ashe brutally murdered five members of his 
family, Ain piety could not have consecrated the day. 

‘hat neither emperors, popes, nor other human 
authorities could impart a particle of sanctity to the 
duy, any more thun to Easter, Christmas or any other 
so-called holiday. 

4. That any attempt to force an institution of 
ligion upon a people, is anti-Christian and dea 
lion of true religion. 

5. That “the right of private judgment" in matters 
of religion is inherent in man, and no human govern- 
ment can confer it upon man, or alienate him from 
it. This was the “great gun" of the Reformera in 
their struggle with popery, and it also did notable 
service in the contro) of the dissenters from the 
Church of England. 

6. That the Christian party have no more right to 
restrain the  worldling party from work on 
Sunday than has the latter to restrain the former 
from worship on Sunday. The right of the citizen 
to labor is a personal right, equally with the right to 
worship, and the law must protect the worker equal 
with the worshipper. “Work ia worship.” 

7. A law that pm a Babbatarian to an anti-Bab- 
batarinn is partial and therefore repugnant to the 
* which holde that all men are equal before 

e law. 

8. The command, “Six days thou shalt labor and 
do all thy work, and the seventh keep holy unto the 
Lord," if construed to dedicate the seventh to wor- 
ship, equally dedicates the other six days to labor, If 
the seventh day is set apart for religious uses, the 
other six days are by the same law set apart to secu 
lar uses. The civil law should therefore prohibit 
public worship on the secular days, if it prohibita aeo- 
ular work on the religious day, 

9. The establishment of the “Lord's day“ is an es. 
tablishment of religion within the meaning of the 
Constitution, which says that “Congress shall make 
no liw reapecting an establishment of religion.” 
Our state laws contravene the spirit of thia provision, 
for if Sanday laws do not establish & Sabbatatian re- 
ligion, what do they establish Y 

10, If ottr Sunday laws are but rescripta of those of 
Jesus, we must be faithful to the text. His penalties 
must be ours, If lie affixed no penaltica, we can af. 
fix noie, for it would be blasphemoue for us io at- 
tempt to improve upon the laws of the Divine Law- 
giver. 

iL. If Jesus did not make now laws for the Cliriat- 
ian Sabbath, but simply transferred the institution 
from the seventh to the firat duy of the week, then 
we must take the Jewish penalties, which imposed 
death for the slightest violation ; for it cannot be pre- 
tended that the Christian day is less important than 
the Jewish, 

13. It is Irrelevant, whether God did or did not 


yi 


sanctify Saturday: the question at issue is, did he 
aanctify Sunday? If so, where, when, and how? If 
he did not, then the day remains unsanctified. 

13. If it be maintained that God only sanctified 
and set apart a seventh day, without indicating what 
particular seventh it should he, T answer that the 
sanctified seventh was Saturday, Tt is specific, ex- 
press, unquestionable. God worked on the first day 
of (he week, and we have both command and pre- 
cedent fur working on that day. 

14 The compromise cannot be accepted that Sun- 
day must be dedicated to rest, because phyeiological 
law indicates thut the body requires rest for that por- 
tion of the time. If the lawa of physiology indicate 
any! hing, It is that different. persons require different 
periods of time for rest. Some may heufthfully work 
five days in the week, others six, nnd others seven. 
Heres d also indicates quite different proportions, 
for the different stages of ilfo, youth, manhood and 
old age. The physiologist who should arbitrarily 
fix one seventh of the time for rest, and that always 
on Bunday, would be pronounced n fool, 

16. Physiological laws and “Sunday Laws" are 
again at logger heads as to what constitutes the most 
healthful rest. One of the essential Ingredients of 
healthful rest ia cheerful amusement. Boating, ball- 
play lng. bunting, fishing, excutsions, &c., are means 
of rest which physiology smiles upon, and the Sun- 
day Laws frown upon. The laws of health pro- 
nonnce them wholesome, and the Laws of Sunday 
denounce them as hurtful, The doctors of theology 
and t' e doctors of physiology 2 

16, Sunday Laws are not needed for the protection 
of religious assemblies. Jews, Seventh day Baptists, 
and other aturday religionista are not disturbed in 
their worship, and do not complain that others dese- 
erate t! eir day, by engaging in their vau: l vocatione, 
The consciences of Sunday men are not more tender; 
the difference seems not so much a matter of con- 
science as of disposition. The one is aygressive, the 
other tolerant-—the one has the spirit of Constantine, 
the other of Christ, 

17. Ifthe Sunday Laws are right, they ought to be 
enforced, and those who demand them should ace 
them executed. Sabbatarians are strangely amiss in 
the performance of this duty. Snbbath breaking is 
made a crime, but the guilty zo unpunished. Do the 
advocates of these laws want tierno become obso- 
jete and remain inert upon the Statute-Book? To 
connive st crime is but one degree less criminal than 
to commi! the crime connived at. Or do they fear 
that enforcement would be regarded n piece of petty 
ecelesiasticnl tyranny which would result in the 
overthrow of these laws altogether? 


H. T. J. 
GARDEN City, Minn. 
- —— 
WHY THEY SUBSCRIBE FOR INDEX 
STOCK, 


Boston, April 21, 1879. 
Ma, Eprron: 

Dear Sir, — You may. if you please, put me down 
for a «hare in Tne INDEX Association, Enelosed 
you will find check tor ten dollars, the amount of 

rt annual assessment, F had hoped to have the 
pleusure of sending other names as subscribers to 
stock, but some are “not quite ready” yet. 

Financinlly | feel hardly able to give even this 
slight wid; but the importance of the work Tne 
Tnpex has before it demands of me all I can da to 
ald the work, consistently with my duties to my 
fumily. 

I feel deeply the importance of forming a working 
union of all the friends of liberty of thought and 
concience, to protect with untiring vigilunce the 
liberties which the aggressions of Authoritative 
Religion would destroy. Tie INDEX, as an advocate 
of the right. of private judgment, free inquiry, and 
resistance to dogmatie authority, must be maintained, 
supported, read,and circulated by aZ friends of truth, 
of whatever opinions personally on all open ques- 
tions, or I fear the ever nctive enemy, "religious 
authority," will take advantage of our apathy and 
divorginized condition to subject us to conditions 
from which it may take a great while to rally. 

As one voice of the thousand, I trust that no 
effort will be spared to get THE Inpex before the 
people as the best defender of the rights of man, and 
that not an effort for the furtherance of tia object 
shall be subordinated to the object (f paying a divi- 
dend. It seema to me that by being true to the 
eius the latter will come incidentally; and if not, 
it is of small consequence in comparison with the 
glorious cause of truth. 

T can but feel that one such telling blow at "the 
old vice of Christianity" as is given in the editorial 
leader of the last INDEZ, "Argument and Denuncia 
tion," would exert an ionene piter could It he read 
through the length and breadth of the land, To 
what an extent fa Christianity guilty of bearing 
false witness against the advocates of arguments 
it cannot meet! I have even now before me a 
copy of Mc Ilvaine’a “Evidences of Christianity,” 
which I have just been reading, in which the 
author, evidently fearing that it may increase the 
prestige of “Infidelity” if he fails to assail the repu- 
tation and character of ite cham , In referring 
to Gibbon, whom Albert Barnes admita—‘did not 
pervert or dlatort one single fact of history to sub- 
serve his own ends,“ says: “Gibbon's moral char- 
acter is seen in his History of the Roman Empire, 
& work full of by ey, perversion and impurity; 
the production of a- mind as unchaste ea it waa 
insidious. When be could not find an occasion to 
insult Christianity, he made it by false glosses or 
dishonest colorings.” Thia la but a mild apecimen 
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of what he says of every prominent disbeliever of 
Orthodox Christinnity, with a reckless disregard of 
historical fact that botraya unmistakably the old, 
old doctrine—"the end Justifies the means." That 
such a man is Bishop of the Episcopal church of 
Olio speaks ill of the “Christian civilization” of 
this country. But I'm writing a leiter, and must 
beg pardon, 
Very truly yours, 
R. H. RAN XET. 
[The writer of the above letter reluctantly con- 
sents to its publication at our special request. It 
speaks volumes In behalf not only of the cause in 
which Toe Ispkx is working, but also of the 
character and spirit of those who eo generous- 
ly step forward to sustain it, Many others of 
Tue Inpex stock eubscribers haye made » similar 
strain upon moderate resources, in order to help 
hnild up a powerful organ for the spread of free 
and practical religion. We are very proud of that 
long liat of single share holders. May Tux INDEX 
grow daily more worthy of their sacritices!—Ep. ] 
- *—— 


Souru Amesuory, Mass., April 10, 1872. 

Mu. Agno: 

Derr Sir —The parngraphs you printed as a re- 
eer to my note in relation to "the Future of Pub- 
ic Prayer," were singularly to the point, and I have 
Vo thank you for the service rendered. You write so 
well upon this stbject that, if I could have my way, I 
am afmid ( should insist upon your writing upon this 
or kindred topics altogether, and let Christianity go 
without further impescliment, and the constitutional 
amendment take its chance. True, T do not quite co- 
incide with von in regard to the legitimate basis of 
Theism. Mr. Longfellow, in a recent number of the 
Radical, expresses my idea far more satisfactorily, 
But otherwise no one has so fully outlined and given 
phrase to my own hitherto inadequately expressed 
thought upon the theme in question. Certainly I, 
no more thnn you, believe "that the religious senti- 
ment will ever perish out of humanity.” Certainly 
Ithink ita very benutiful conception that "music 
mither than language” will perchance become the 
chosen medium of expression for “the deeper wor- 
ship" of the herenſſer. [f we could only begin to 
reconstriict now—introduce the rational and lepiti- 
mate method in no matter how humble n way! The 
world is not likely ever to need the service moro, al- 
though sometime it may be iti n condition to appre: 
ciate it better. II is sad to think what “broken cis- 
terns that can hold na water" men have “hewn out 
unto themselves," in this respect, I have the misfor 
tune to be very deaf; but mhe infirmity brings with 
it one compensution—l ani thereby wholly freed 
from the annoyance of listening to the paerililies and 
inanitics inchlent to the comman forms of worship, 
which so diajen and impoverish these human souls 
around me, The mee ight to beenriched and made 
glad by its religions communings. Instrumentali- 
tita such us tliesc ought to help us to "mount up as 
engles,” to borrow the inspiration of an old prophet, 
Is it net even. more sad 10 think thar nothing enn be, 
orat all events nothing is being, done in this respect 
for the direer relief of existing venerations ? 

I do not quite fall in with your analysis, when you 
affirm that “any serial expression of the religivus 
sentiment Is in itself public pmyer.” In accordance 
with all modern usage, the term prayer scems to me 
primarily to imply aspinition, fervent desire; while 
expressions of the religions sentiments mny involve 
a thousand other things ns well But no matter; we 
arc at one on the main point, if we could only agree 
to work together in some tangible way for the speedy 
eonauinwation of the end desired. 

Fruternally Thine, 
JAMES Waorrtrer. 
— eo. 
APIMITUALISM AT TE BAB OF SCI- 
ENCE, 


Wasurnaton, D. C., March 21, 1879, 

Tn à late number of Tux Ixprx, I nbscrve a notice 
of Froude's "Short Studies on Great Subjects,” in 
which you comment approvingly upon his remarks 
on Spiritualism in the “Scientitic Method applied to 
History." 

In reading that "Study," it seems to me his eriti- 
ciam was as unworthy of its distingnished author as 
a lately published letter of Prof, Huxley on the same 
subject was of him. 

either of the gentlemen even pretend to have ex- 
amined the subject themselves experimentaMy, but 
stand off at a safe distance and denounce what they 
fail to explain by ordinary natural laws, as mere au- 
perstition, 

While the writer is not a “Spiritualiat” in any 
sense of the word, ! believes with Coleridge that 
Mesmerism may be the refiection of a truth which ts 
below the horizon; and as Spiritualism ls apparent! 
clcaely allied to it, the latter may be only the result 
ofa more powerful refraction of some hidden truth. 

Bir David Brewster well esid that “Spirit was the 
last thing he would give in to,” 

This was said in the true spirit of sclentific inquiry, 
which rejects all so called aupernatural powers or 
ageucles, when the known forces of nature are com- 
petent to produce the phenomena. 

What is objected to is that the higher lights of sel- 
ence will not investigate the actual facts, and on- 
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dea vor to ascertain the causes that produce them. 

That stran; henomena do occur, any man may 
satisfy himself almost any day; and what we ask Is 
that these gentlemen who are killed in all the 
means of detecting truth and exposing error should 
critically examino, and eliher show the falsehood, 
explain the cause, or declare that they cannot ac- 
— for the occurrences by any known satisfactory 

orce. 

The writer, though not pretending to the dignity of 
a "scientist," la yet familiar with the modes of 'scl- 
ence, and has in a number of instances witnessed de- 
velopmenta, where it was simply impossible for him 
to be deceived, that he could not explain by any un- 
derstood law of nature; and he is merely seeking for 
“more light.” 

It is of nv use to declare the manifestations “auper- 
atition." 

What one has absolutely felt, heard and seen re- 
peated] y, and can feel, hear or sec under the same cir- 
cumstances at auy time, Is not “superstition.” 

The time has come when men of selence musi face 
the issue. That the phenomena occur is proven. 
Now what is the cause“ 

ENGINEER, 

[ What phenomena occur? The witnesses have not 
yet learned to separate what they bave actually ecen, 
heard, or felt, from what they merely infer, The ex- 
act nature of the alleged facte ia to be first determined: 
everything illusive, extraneous, or Irrelevant is to be 
most severely ruled out of court; and such inferences 
only as are lo; ically irresistible are to be admitted to 
the muk of explanations. What is usually called 
"investigation" of this subject ie the sheerest farce. 
When “mediums” will submit to such investigation 
as must precede intelligent conviction, scicutific inen 
will be willing enough to enter upon It; but so long 
as they insist nn precisely such conditions“ as abo- 
lutely preclude it, what can they expect but to he 
treated with ueglect hy all but those who are already 
saturated with belief* When Spiritualism will aub- 
mit to really scientific investigation, it will undonbt- 
edly receive it, Our own repented attempts to "in- 
vestlgate" have been very unfoitunate, although we 
make no claim to be a “scientiat."—Ep, 
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MELL IMPROVING. 


TirP&CANOE. City, Ohio, March 6, 1874. 

Some weeks since I attended a ſunerul. A dis- 
course wus preached by a Methodist brother. He 
gave us n very fancifal and beautiful picture of heav- 
en, and in glowing langunge set forth how desirable 
it was to reach such a place, for there was no pain, 
no sorrow, no tears, no grief, no parting from friend: 
so commen to this life, With all of tis I shoul 
have been deeply interested, and highly entertained, 
if it bad come trom an eye-witness ; but doubts would 
ervep into my mind and say,—"“perhaps this is ro- 
mance.” 

But when he dropped the pleasing side of the pic. 
ture und presented the other, he was qrite philoso. 
Mical. That old historic Lake of fire and brimstone, 
— into fury by a roning Devil, with n long tail, 
formed io part of the scenery; bur instead the druok- 
avd went into & place. Where there was nothing to 
satisfy his raging thirst, and thua he suffered to 
eternity. The miser was put where there was po 

Jd ta satisfy liis cravings, and hence his tormenta, 
"he liar went where he could not make bis lies 
available for liis selfish purposes, aud so he was tor- 
mented. And thus through the long catalogue of 
vices and iminoralities. 

On the whole, I thought it a deckled improvement 
on the vid Luke. As there are improvements goin 
on in almost everything, I do not sce why He 
should not be improved too. 

E. L. CRANE. 


The Missionaries sent by the Roman Catholles of 
England to convert the negrors of the Southern 
States have commenced their labore, the results of 
which will doubtlesa be watched with considemble 
interest. They will find some serious obstacles in 
their path, Except in Louisiana, the negro popula- 
tion of the United Stites, so far aa they. bats beri 
brought under religious Influences, are firmly, we 
may say enthusiastically, attached to various Protest- 
ant forms of belief. A majority of them are Meth- 
odista, and of the remainder the Baptists monopolize 
^ large number. The emotional character as well as 
the simplicity of the public worship of these denum- 
{nations has something peculiarly attractive to the 
negro mind, and the attempt to impose upon them 
new religious dogmas and an elaborate ceremonial 
will to many persons seem nearly hopeless, The 
missionaries doubtless count much on the forvid im- 
agination of the negro race, their docility under 
spiritual guidance, and on the fact that wherever they 
have been brought under the influence of the a 
Catholic Church, asin Louisiana, Florida, the West 
Indice and South America, they have been lis de- 
voted children, It should be remembered, however, 
that the negro Is generally faithful to early impres- 
sions and traditions; and we suspect that it would 

rove quite as difficult to convert the colored Roman 

etholics of Louisinna to Protestantism as to Induce 
thelr brethren of other States to cease to be Method- 
lata or Baptiste. Bo far, however, an the English 
missionarics may help to educate the people among 
whom they are laboring, they will have the hearty 
sympathy of all liberal minds.—N. F. Sun, 
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The Teachings of Christ. 


ASEBNON BT THE REY. CHARLES VOTSEY, PREACHED AT eT, 
UEKORUE' S BALL, LONDON, NOVEMBER 19, 1871. 


“Think not that 1 nm come to destroy the law, or the 

prophels: 1 am not come to destroy, but to fulfil." 
Marrurw, V: 17, 

I now purpose to consider some of the aspects of 
Jesus of Nazareth, as a teacher of morality and reli- 
gion—a branch of our subject far more difficult than 
any which we have hitherto considered, inasmuch 
as itis all but impossible to distinguish in the re- 
cords between what he did and whut he did not 


say. 

We must, however, bear In mind at the very outect 
of our inquiry into his teschings, that it is & matter 
of no importance to us what this or that great 
teacher may havo tought. We are not in the least 
degree bound to accept, without question, the opinion 
or religious beliefofany one of our fellow-men, It is of 
the very essence of true religious conviction that we 
should cherish it, only because it commenda itself to 
our minda as true, and not because a great prophet 
or teacher was the first to proclaim it. If we were 
once to place ourselves as unquestioning disciples at 
the feet of Jesus or of any one else among the world's 
most illustrious men, we should have to embrace all 
their errors along with any truth they might have to 
impart; we should have to lay aside our reasoning 
powers, and our moral ju ent, and to that extent 
do violence to our own | ct as men, and not only 
forego the —.— of our prerogatives, but also evade 


the highest of our obligations. 
I belleve that it can be shewn that the prepondera- 
ting elements in the teaching of Jesus are favor 


of that pure Monotheism which is so precious to 
ouree ves and are inst the essential doctrines 
ef Christianity which we oppose. I belleve it can 
be shown thal, in hia religious belief, Jesus of Naza- 
reth was a strict Jew and not à Christian, and that 
while he shared lu some of the delusions of his are, 
perhaps allowed himself to be associated with 
the wildest dreams of the apostolic times, he never- 
theless believed in only one God, the Father of all 
men, absolutely spiritual and Invisible; that, so far, 
he wasa pure fat, and, therefore, a disbeliever in 
the doctrinea of the Trinity, the incarnation of the 
aecond person thereof, and the atonement for sin by 
his own death. But all this agreement with us and 
more, if it could be discovered, would not entitle him 
to our unquestioning submission, or to the renuncia- 
tion of our right to criticise hia moral and religious 
teachings at-eur pleasure. 

The inquiry, however, has an interest of its own 
arising from the claim made hy the Christian 
Churches that Jesus is the founder of their faith. If 
the doctrines now held in auch high regard by 
Christiana owe their origin to Jesus himself, we 
ought 10 be able without difficulty, not only to dis- 
cover them in the records. of his sayings, but to find 
them prominent and unmistakable on ergy page. 
His contemporaries knew nothing of a Trinity ia 
their venerable creed; why did not Jeaua teach that 
‘doctrine in the -ermon on the Mount, or to his own 
linmediate followers in private? They knew — 
of a second person incamate; why did not Jesus tel 


d 


them openly that there was not only a Father in 
Heaven, but an Eternal Son of equal! Godhead, and 
tbat he himself was that only-begotten and Eternal 
Son? They knew nothing of the atonement for the 
sins of the whole world by his death on the cross; 
why tben did he not tell them beforehand what he 
was golog to die for, and how his death would be 
regarded in the sight of God the Father? NY 
knew nothing of intercession through thla Man- 
mediator; bow ie it then that he did not embellish 
the prayer which he recommended for their use with 
the now common formula “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord?" Such questions as these may be multiplied 
at will. But, on the other hand, it may falrly be 
urged that the fourth gospel does give pome ground 
for supposing that Jesus taught with more or less 
distinctness these primary doctrines of Christianity. 
This, however, cannot be sald of the first three gos- 
pos. and therefore we bsve to endeavor to account 
for the discrepancy between these and the fourth. 
The question of the authorship and therefore of the 
date of tbe fourth gospel is drawing towards aoln- 
tion; the weight of the evidence appearing to lie 
against the theory thatit was written by one of 
Jesus’ own followers, or that it appeared In the first 
centu The probability is that it was written 
tow: the close of the second century, after the 
leading doctrines of Christianity were consolidated, 
and that it was expressly designed, to support those 
doctrines by a new life of Jesus representing him as 
the teacher and founder of them. ly the first 
three Gospels with the solitary exception of the Bap- 
lismal formula at the end of Matthew, give not a 
word as uttered by Jesus which countenances the 
chief doctrines of Christianity, and these doctrines 
could never have rested on Scriptural authority at all, 
unless the fourth Gospel had been fabricated. I do 
not suppose that tlie whole of the fourth Gospel ia 
false, nor that every word pot Into the mouth of Jesus 
is fictitious; bat that the speeches as we have them 
are made up by the writer ofthe Gospel is manifest 
from the identity of style between the speeches of 
John the Baptist, of Jesus, and of the author him- 
alf, and thnt artifice peeps out in almost every 
auper and every scene, I think, will hardly be 
doubted. Comparing these speeches and prayers 
ascribed to Jesua with those ín the first three 
Gospels, it is impoasible without a blinding prejudice 
to attribute them to the same individual. The doc- 
trines are at variance, the spirit of the one is very 
touch opposed to that of the others, and the styles 
are hopelessly irreconcilable. Aaa proof of lateness 
of authorship, the fourth Gospel studiously avoids 
giving any predictions of Jesus as to his second 
coming into the world for judgment, shewing that it 
was written afer that delusion had been exploded. 
It bas incorporated the Logos theory of which Jesua 
in the first three Gospels seems to have known noth- 
ing, and which was Imported from the Alexandrine 
ls; and the author hes contradicted the other 

Gospels by making it —— that the raising of 
Lazarus was the immediate cause of the arrest of 
Jesus, and that Jeaua was crucified on the Thursday, 
inatead of on the day of the Passover, not to men- 
tion the great contradictions which run through the 
whole of itin this matter of the claim to Messiah- 
ship. Until the fourth Gospel is proved to be writ- 
ten by Jehn the disciple of Jesus, we shall be driven 
to prefer the records of the teachings of Jesus as 
given in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, not by any 
means as infallibly accurate, but as less glaringly 
fictitious than the speeches In the fourth Gospel. 

Our inquiry into the teachings of Jesus naturally 
divides itself into the DE questions: 

1. What did Jeeus t about the Hebrew 
Scriptures? 

2. What did he teach about God? 

8. What did he teach about man? 

4. What about the future state? 

5. What about tbe Devil? ` 

I have put the question as to bis teaching about 
the Old tament first, that we may ascertain his 
opinion on the subject of external authority, and then 
discover where he learned hls own creed. 


The words of my text, "Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law, or tue prophets: Tam not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil," are manifeatly apologetic. 
He knew that he wason the high road to reverse 
some of the verdicts of a venerable authority ; to ex- 
pand tbe mora) application of some very litera] com- 
mands, and that the pepe would suspect him of 
depraving their Bible. Ifhe were going to throw 
a new light upon the old pages, If he were even pur- 
posing to supply nobler and better principles of 
conduct than the words of tho law in some instances 
conveyed, hls bearers would be naturally offended, 


and irritation might hinder them from listening. 80 
he tries to disarm their opposition by this general 
tribute of respect to the law and the prophets, adding 
in the three following verses a atatement of his aim, 
that In whatever he might say, he sought only to 
make men more Toga to God, and moro faithful to 
their duty, than they were before. (Vera. 18—20). 
Buch words, prefacing what followed, showed that 
he had a reverence for the Hebrew Beriptures him- 
self, and that he did not desire to weaken that rever- 
ence in others, by what he was going to say, But 
what he did afterwards, showed most clearly, 
that consciously or unconsciously ho valued some- 
thing more than the letter of the Old Teatament, 
that something within the heart and conscience of 
msn was more worthy of our homage and obedience 
than the best statutes which had been enacted in the 
venerable past. The oft-repcated phrase, “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said by them of old time,” 
— sa it was in every case to some words out of 
the Old Testament, and in two cases to command- 
ments said to have been written by the finger of God 
on tables of atone, strikes us at once as very strange. 
To us who have been brought upto regard every 
word in the Bible as inspired by God, and to lock 
upon the Decalogue itaelf as especially and accurately 
miraculously given and preserved, it seeme 
astounding that Jesus should refer to these words ss 
things that had “been said by them of old time;* 
this language sounds contemptuous; even we in 
criticising the language of the Old Testament with 
the utmost freedom, and regarding it now like all 
otber so-called sacred books, as being entirely human 
in its origin—even we to-day would not speak of the 
Bible in terms less reverent, hardly so Irreverent. 
Indeed it is difficult to reconcile the repeated utter- 
ance of this phrase with the foregoing passage In the 
18th verse: “Verily Iesy unto you, til] heaven and 
earth pass away, one jot, or one tittle, shall in nowise 
from tha law till all be fulfilled.” He must have 
speaking witb some mental reserve, when he 
apoke there of the Jaw, meaning, perhaps, not the 
letter of the Levitical code, but the moral law of God 
written on men’s hearts, This idea is sustained by 
comparing this passage with that well-known com- 
mentary of his on the law of love to God and man, 
“On these two commandments,” said he, "hang all 
the law and the prophets.” 

Howevor, bere we find him speaking in terms bor- 
dering on diarespect of no less than five passages 
from the Old Testament, two of which were parts of 
the Decalogue. Moreover, he goes on to contrast 
the hardness or emptiness of those Bible precepts with 
hia own amplification of their supposed spirit and 
meaning. uta hatred and abuse on a level with 
murder; a lustful desire, on a level with the adulter- 
oua act. When he comes to the law enforcing the 
fulfilment of vowa, he says vows themeelves arc wn- 
lawful, and forbids them on hís own authority, 
“Swear not at all.” The law of retaliation, once 
needed to restrain the violence of men's ferocity in 
revengs, he completely abrogates by the doctrine of 
non-resistance ; and lastly, the law which sanctioned 
the hatred of enemies, and which is expressly put 
into-the mouth of Jehovah, he as expressly contra- 
dicts, “But I say unto you, love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you," &c. 

We cannot devoto any timo now to the conaldera- 
tion of those new precepts of hls, but only refer to 
them in order to discover what was Jesus' own ge- 
cret attitude to the sacred books of his own people. 
And I think, in spite of hls own manifest efforts to 
—— his disregard of their authority, he has left 
evidence enough behind him In this Sermon on the 
Mount, that he attached more value to hie own pri- 
vate Judgment and moral sense than to the words of 
Moses and the Propheta—and even than to the laws 
said to be written by God himself on tables of stone. 
To this extent Jesus was a Rationalist, being ready, 
when occasion offered, to abandon an external au- 
thority for personal convictions; and yet willing to 
make the best use that he could of the venerable 
words which his race bad preserved with such reve- 
rent and scrupulous care. 

But like all others in a shnilar state of mind, and 
under similar surrounding conditions, he could play 
fust and loose with the authority of the Hebrew 
Seriptures, While he rose above it Just as be pleased, 
and when he pleased, he would often quote from the 
sacred writings to confute some adversary, or to 
press home some threatening rebuke, He could call 
up the legends of Sodom and Gomorrah, to warn the 
impenitent, sod to deepen eelf-reproach. He could 
even draw a parallel between his own country and 
that of Nineveh; and alluda without any implied 
scepticism to the marvellous adventures of Jonah. 
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And yet with asort of N irony, he could 
cast contempt on miraculous algns, and say, “If they 

bear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will the 
be persuaded though one rose from tho dend.“ If 
hia fici les ventured to inquire why he taught them 
lainly, but taught the multitudes only in parables, 
e did not hesitate to quote one of the moat dreadful 
in Isaiah as a justification of his own par- 

ity. A 
Ha The Pharisees question his claim to the Messiah- 
ship, he tries to puzzle them with the first verses of 
the 110th Psalm, which, however, throw not the 
faintest light on his own claim. j 

If the Saddocees question the doctrine of resurrec- 
tion, he answers them by what one can only calla 
quibble, saying, “Have you not read that which was 
spoken unto you by God, saying, ‘I am the God of 

brabam, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob?’ God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.” He must have known that in the original 
and natural sense of those words they could only 
mean, “I am the God whom Abraham believed in, 
whom Issac believed in, and whom Jacob believed 
in ;” and that they carried no doctrino whatever as to 
the future state. Does he not also quote commands 
sald to be given by Jehovah, as given only by 
Moses, "Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, gave you this commandment," &c. * 

All this shows that Jesus could not have bad that 
deep aud profound reverence for the Old Testament 
which many modern Christians have imputed to him, 
and which they insist upon as the only proper atti- 
tude towards the Bible. It is certain that he used it, 
and set it aside at pleasure; that he set over above it 
his own mors! Na ant, and did not speak even of 
the Decalogue a2 of words spoken, or as of laws 
given, by God himself. But be did not push his in- 

¿pendence of the book so far as to dis the re- 
ligious customs and ceremonies which it enjoined. 
ith the exception of Sabbath observance, he is rep- 
resented as complying with the Levitical law, being 
continually in the 2 Joining in the Ritual ser- 
vices of the day, and taking every occasion to preach 
and to teach. Luke says that he taught daily in the 
Temple, No doubt it was due partly to some of his 
sayinga, that the Temple services fell into disuse 
among his Jewish disciples in the second century; 
but it is quite an error to suppose that Jesus, or the 
Apostles, did away with the service of the Sanctuary. 
Chiefly to Bt. Paul and his school may be attributed 
the weakening of tho ceremonial ties. On the very 
night of bia crucifixion, Jesus partook of the Passo- 
ver with his disciples; and he never, as far as we can 
discover from tho first three Gospels, broke away 
from the nutward religious ritea and ceremonies of 
the Levitical worship. He could not stand tho 
austerities of ceremony at home, and said much ta 
diminish their value; but these rested more on tra- 
dition and custom, than on the words of the Scrip- 
tures. 


references to the Old Testament, imputed to Jesus 


in the fourth Gospel, and I have given my reasons | 


for it. From the other three, the inference mny be 
drawn that Jesus was to a great extent independent 
ofthe Bible às an authority, and only referred to it 
ns auch ín N against the people who believed 
it to be Divine. 

So far, he was very much in uymyathy with our- 
selves, and our present position. e, too, wish to 
lose nothing from the inheritance of the past that is 
worth keeping, to give up not a word thnt can be 
helpful in our altered times nnd circumstances, but 
we must keep every auch testimony well in hand, 
allow ourselves to be mastored by no authority, 
however feasible, and be the slaves of no book, how- 
ever much truth and comfort it may contain. 
Whenever, in short, our moral perceptions rise above 
the standard of a written code, we must dethrone 
every other power to give them the sceptre, and be 
only loyal to the noblest und purest truth that we 
have found. 


— 
SCLENCE AND ATHRIST. 


BY AN &KFIBCOPALIAN RECTOR, 


To tue Eprron or Tux IxpEx: 


Allow me, from my standpoint, to remark with 
courtesy on your position. I do not expect to con- 
vert you to my way, any more than I should expect 
to convert a cat to n belief in the law of gravitation, 
though that law might be n fact, no matter what the 
cat might do. By this I do not mean to suggest. the 
slightest comparison between your wit an a cat's ; 
for I very freely grant to you, and the men with you, 
culture, learning and intellect: more, in fact, than 
many of us poor simple folk who believe firmly in 
the Christian religion evor lay claim to. But I 
merely remark at the slart, how your brains, en- 
chained by your antecedents of pura Protestantism, 
as an almost iron and unbreskable necessity or fute, 
are unable to weigü fairly historic Christianity in 
dr 2 : i å 

wisi you, then, to understand me as believing, 
without the shadow of n doubt, in Christianity, E 
contained in the Bible and explained in tlie Apostles’, 
Nicene and Athanneian creeds, and the authority of 
Christ's Church, us expressed in the fir: t four or n n- 
eral Councils. In other words, I profess myself a 
Catholic Christian, I occupy, then, a position tha 
exact opposite from yours, and from my place ad- 
dreas you. Ido not 7 at you, and therefore you 
will not laugh at me, I mean to attack your posi- 
lion, not defend my own; nnd therefore, if you 
please, you can first defend yourself from my blows, 


| you to exist, to bring (as be always does) good. out 
| of evil, I may rejoice that you exist to hurry on 
I have purposely left out of this discussion the | 
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be light or heavy, As you believe my 
pp Perak il T believe it immutable — 
against which the very gates of hell cannot and 
Teel that I can afford to leave Christianity to defe y 
itself by what it proves itself to be amon, men, s3 it 
has done many times, against all “Jews, urks, her- 
atics and infidels.” I am not applying these terms 
to you, for the Turks belleve in , to say nothin, 
of the Jews; and “Infidel” is n harmless name to bur 
at your head, since yon have the conrage to assail 
the Faith of that Christendom which bas nurtured 
you from your mother’s knee, with some things 
which even you must count blessings. I mean your 
intellectual training has been in that civilization 
which exists in that part of the world known as 
Chrfetendom, If I knew or could 2 what 
name you called yourself, I would use it. As I don't, 
you will excuse me if I try just here to lenvo you 

ameless. 

I confess I have u strong interest in men like you. 
Tt is the interest u man has in some strange phenom- 
enon which teaches him useful lessons, You are 
very valuable folk to Catholic Christianity—more 80 
than half the German Commentaries and a big tithe 
of pure Protestant sermons. You are thorough men 
—representative men—plain, intelligible men; if you 
will excuse the phrase, big, bold, Protestant men, 
who have fought your way out of all religion Into 
the unknown, and God snd His Word you don't 
choose to know. Instead of leaving your neighbors 
all tha fun of protesting against any church except 
such us any twelve men may found at any time, you 
excel them all in sending all churches to the tomb of 
tho Capulets, or even a more ill-omened place, if you 
think there is any. We have had lialf.way icon- 
oclasts — Voltaire, Jean Jaques, Thomas Paine, 
Strauss, Pafker (who believed after a fashion in 
some sort of Christianity). But now you come, rid 
of all that nonsense, and you stand squarely on 
something, I will merely say for tho present, DM 
more rwlical. Did you ever think that, if these ol 
men had not come to prepare the way, you would 
have never been? Were they not your forerunnera, 
to prepare the way before you? Now I speak to 
yon because you are the foremost men of your strain 
(not mine)—because you show where al] rationalism, 
frec thinking, and breaking away [rom historic 
Christianity tends—because you prove to any man 
that, when he breaks away the barrier of positive 
creeds, he is out on à moor where he can logically 
bring up only in the nothingness (as I think) of utter 
deniul, I would, if I could, put you and your ora- 
cles under the nose of "— Congregationalist, Cal- 
vinist, Unitarian, Baptist, Methodist, in the world; 
and you would do more to convert them back to 
historic, creeda nnd the ancient faith than all the 
sermons I could preach in a lifetime. Since I did 
not make you what you are, and God has allowed 


that reaction in which men, shrinking back from 
atheism, will submit to the ancient Catholic faith as 
deliverance of them and their posterity from blank, 
slicer denial, or, at leas!, from a scientitic God who is 
no God at nil. 

I know you don't believe ono word of this usser- 
tion, and I don't expect you will; and, so if you 
please, we will leave your assertions and mine to the 
arbitration of the facts in the future of the human 
race, But since you have lad the temper to assert 
yourself against all Christendom, you will regard 
M with n fellow-feeling if I make a few more asser- 
tions, 

I assert that two and two are four. You grant it. 
It is, you confess, a fuet. You would, therefore, not 
break your neck Over that or any other fact, fighting 
against ii—would you! You will grant me that 
there are some facts of like immutability, over which 
p have no control, about tho human race, as for 
nstance, that they are jas m creatures, Bome- 
thing, law or whatever you please, has made them 
so, How long now do you think it would take you 
to make them not so Now no doubt you have 
great respect for n fact, and so havo I. But now I 
affirm that it is a fact that man is a religious animal, 
and will have a religion. Since he is a religious uni- 
mal by the law of his humanity, how long do you 
think it will take you to make him an irreligious 
animal? You may make one man, a million per- 
haps, without religion; just as pn night cut off & 
man's leg and make him a one-legged animal. Bat 
his children would have two, notwithstanding, just 
as tho next generations after your atheists would 
hunger and thirst after n living God. Ss far, then, 
Bs you endeavor to take all religion away from man, 
you fight against a law of human nature. The man 
who fights against that is sure to be kicked by that 
into imbecilily. 

Rut you say, "We do not do that, 


toa point to whicli I beg your careful attention and 
a plain answer, The point lies in this question, 
Doca not the foremost acientific thought and progress of 
this aga teach downright atheism? I mean no disrc- 
&pect in the term; but, as you are a philosopher, you 
will not grow angry if my ignorance eaks thot very 
question. I remember the time when you were u 
theist ina Divinity School of New Englund. I have 
watched you, and the men with you, ever since you 
came on the siage, and I know you to be a thorough 
man ; and therefore I suppose you to be an atheist— 
as I will explain. 

Lou profess quet thy child ond champion of 
the free, scienti thought of the nineteenth century. 
You have therefore gone with it to its logical con. 
clusions; for if you have not, what Intellectual re- 
spect can you have from any logical man—you who 
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it yor 1 We give unn a 
religion.” But what religion? Ani this brings me 


have thrown away all traditions at the bidding of 
scientific investigation, and now quarrel with and 
disown your only master because it teaches atheiam Y 
You have al 
indict the savaus also? If you do, I should 


y indicted Christianity. Will you 


r 
uggest that you lack juat a little eed 
fi not? Now understand you. You stand with 
the logical conclusions of modern science, I ask 


you, are not these conclusions atheism? Answer, 


like the bold, plain man you are. 
That you may not mistnke me, let me explain 
what I mean by atheism. I mean by atheism, any 
3 af- 


doctrine that takes away from this world and it 
fairs s consclous, personal God, or Being, able to 


know, to feel and to rule tbe same according to the 
Jimitations of hi» own being, if there be any such. 
Excuse to the brevity of types my imperfect defini- 
tion, but I mean a persona] God. Now 1 say pan 
thelsm is to all practical intereat8 and purposes, and 
by my definition, atheism; and I prefer, as more 
logical men, Huxley and Darwin to Spinoza and 
Emerson. What care I or any Christian, whether 
at death I become bereft of personal consciousness 
as n part of the great All, or whether I sleep eternal- 
ly my dreamless sleep of atheism? It is all the 
aum. 


0. 

Now [shall not attempt to disprove atheism, for 
the same reason that I should not attempt to prove, 
toa man denying it, that there is such a thing as 
apace or matter. I would rather let him jump off a 
meeting-house and prove it to himself, if the leap 
was not too high. But I ask atheiam—and yov, if 
you are one, within the limits of my definition—the 
reason why you exist as an atheist. For the truth’s 
sake? Now I become the denier. I say, if atheism 
be true, there is no certainty of any truth, since my 
mind itself may be a lie, and all phenomena delu- 
sions. Isay there is no such thing as right and jus- 
lice, since nowhere is there a fountain of the same 
or a law to fix the same. I say there is no govern- 
ment of right above me, except it be my will, unless 
it be the right of tbe bayonet or the slave-whip in 
the bands of power—a right of force, which is ex- 
actly no right at all, for there is no God to teach me 
Obedience; I say there is no morality except my 
own lust, since there ia no God to bid me be pure; 
I say there is no philanthropy, since my fellow:men 
and I are only beasts that perish, and there is no 
God to tell me man is my brother—no anything ex- 
cept my will and that of other men, to flght together 
for the mastery of mere force, as the brutes do; and 
we are all brutes, playing with lies by the aid of 
steam and clectricity—brutes mocked, crushed, and 
hopeless beyond nll tbe rest. 

ut the atheist says: “Atheism exists for the 

gondal bumanity." Hut I ask (not in the name of 

eaven, for there is none, nor in the name of God, 
for he i8 not, you say, but in the name of common 
sense and reason if there be any) Mii ig atheism 

od for the human race? To comfort it? Tshould 

ike to bave you come and comfort with it u death- 

bed, or a rickety pauper, or a bereaved mother—any 
one of the millions of tbose who have suffered 
wrongs which in thia life nt least cannot be righted. 
Tam ready any day to test atheism and Christianity 
by the good that the human race will declare that 
they receive from either, Yousay we are all wedded 
to our superstitions. You certainly cannot think 
that there are no men of sense who believe in his- 
toric Christianity. ? 

Unless I mistake, you and I were both bred in the 
same college. You lavo given Du life to destroy 
Christianity, I to work under ft and for it. [cer 
tainly expect Christianity will win, in spite of you 
and without me. I choosa in your presence to base 
my expectation simply on the facte of history. I 
read in history that Christianity is not attacked for 
the first time, in this nineteenth century, Rome at- 
tacked it; but the Christian ritual was read over its 


imperial grave. Neo-Platonism smote at it with the - 


soft hands of compromise; but the Coptic ritual is 
read this year in an Alexandria out of which Neo- 
Platonism has perished nigh fifteen hundred years. 
Voltaire attacked it; but every Sunda le 
air over his grave is filled with the chiming of bells 
that call Frenchmen to Christian altars. Strauss, 
Baur and Paulus are dend; but the swing of German 
theology is towards a more positive and reverent ex- 
egesis, You and the men with you are leading in 
these provinces a war of extermination against 
the old religion. You are not old, and mmy live 
long; but after you become that dust and ashes 
which some of you adore, the Church of God 
that cannot die will merely make your memory n 
text for n discourse on that charity which would have 
led you to your Father's Louse, and ye would not. 


Tam your sorvant in the truth, 
Nataan H. Cirampent.ary. 
Rictor of St, James! Church, Miho vuker, 


Rev. Mn. CHAMBERLAIN: 


The whole point of your letter lies in the assertion 
thut science lends to atheism, and that, if I finch not 
from the logic I profess to follow, I must be an 
atheist, To thia I can reply only by referring te my 
lecture entitied “The God of Science," a copy of 
which I have mailed to your address. In that you 
will find a full and frank answer to your inquiries. 

The terni atheist has neither terror nor attraction 
for me. Ido not cull myself an. atheiit, but am 
quite indifferent whether you, setting up your own 
definition, call me so or not. After reading my lec- 
ture, you may classify me at your leisure, as you 
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please. If, however, disbelief in your Apostolic, 
Nicene and Alhanaslan God constitutes athelam—if, 
as you say, “a acientitic God is mo God at all“ most 
assuredly I am an athelet; but if the God of yout 
creed is only a stammering hint of tho Divine Real- 
ity of Nature, of which ecience brings daily fresh 
and fuller knowledge, then am I no athelst, but a 
moat intense believer. You are welcome to prefer 
-candle-light to sun-light, and to call me blind because 
I pay slight heed to your consecrated taper; but I 
find life illumined all the same, and fear no dark- 
nesa at the end. - 

Inving in few words answered your whole letter, 
T would ask one question lu return. You say that 
science leads logically to atheism. Do you reject aei- 
ence? You admit the absolute antagonism between 
sclence and Christian theism; you believe in the lat- 
ter; do you disbelieve in the former? I think you 
will not finch from an answer to this question. 

Iam no man’s servant, in the truth or out of it; 
bnt I am your brother-man and fellow-servant of the 
truth, Francis E. ABBOT. 


SCIENCE AND THE CLERGY, 


With regard to the question of time, the views cf 
men have cheng d remarkably in our day and gene- 
ration; and | must say as regards courage also, and a 
manful willingness to engage in open contest, with 
fair wenpona, a great change has also occurred. The 
clergy of England—at all events, the clergy of Lon- 
don—have nerve enough to listen to the strongest 
views which auy one among us would care to utter; 
and they invite, if they do not challenge, men of the 
most decided opinions to state and stand by those 
opinions in open court. No theory upscts them. 
Let the most destructive hypothesis be stated only in 
the langua current among gentlemen, and they 
Jook it In the face. They forego alike the thunders 
of heaven and the terrors of the other place, emiting 
the theory, if they do not like it, with honest secular 
strength. Io fact, the greatest cowards of the prea- 
ent day are not to be found among the clergy; but 
within the pale of sclence itself. Two or three years 
ago, in an ancient London college—a clerical institu- 
tion—I beard a very remarkable lecture by a very re- 
markable man, Three or four hundred clergymen 
were present nt the lecture. The orator began with the 
civilization of Egypt in the tine of Joseph, pointing 
out thal the very perfect organization of the kingdum, 
and the possession of chariots, in one of which Jo- 
seph rode, indicated n long antecedent period of 
ei iization. He then passed on to. the mud of the 
Nile, its rate of augmentation, its present thickness, 
and the remains of huan baudwork found therein; 
thence ty the rocks which bound the Nile valley, 
which teem with organic remains. Thus iu hisown 


clear nnd adimimble way he caused the idea of the 


world's age to expand itself indefinitely before the 
mind of his audience: mul be contrasted this with 
the age usually assigned to the word. During bis 
discourse lie seemed ty be swiimnminy iwminsta strenin ; 
hie imani'esthy thought that he was opposing general 
conviction. He expected resistance; so did I But 
dt was alla mistike, There wis no adverse current, 
no oppo-ing conviction, no resistance; merely here 
and there u WF binorons bot unsuceesstul. attempt 
toentungle himin bis talk. The meeting agreed 


Wily all that und been sibl regarding the wuntiquity | 


of the earth and or ita life. They bwl, indeed, 
known it ali long azo; nüd they goml-humeredly 
rallied the lecturer for. combiz among tiem with so 
stile story, It wus quit: plòu tuat ttia largo body 
of clergymen—who were, I sbonld say, the finest 
suinples of their class —liud a given up the un- 
cient Jandaiarks, and transported the eoncejitiuns 
of life's origin t» an indefinit-ly distant past. In 
fact, clergymen —if J might be wowed a parenthesis 
to say so—haye as trone n leaning toward scientific 
truth na other men; only the rei; ue t) this bent— 
a resisLiuce due ty educationis. generally stronger 
In their exse than In others, They do nol luck the 
positive clement—namely, the love of truth; but the 


negntive element, the lear of error, prepondenites. — 


Slowness of uccept ition, or even hostility, may be thas 
accounted for traf Tun U, 
— — . — — 
WAS WAsMaNGacs A CH cis TEANT 


(From the Bo tun Luvew.igator.) 
Mg Epiror:—A lend, in whose towa I lec- 
tured lately, writes me tus :— 

“The Christians find rhe most fault with you beesuse you 
«alid that Waeliagioo was an Intdei. They ony (A2 io m tle. 
M yu have time, 1 Wien yon would publish the proof lu the 
Imeeatigator." 

The following extract win show that, if the state 
mont isa "lie," it was believed when. Washington 
wasnlive,and is conflimed by the testimony of Christ- 
jan clergymen :— 

"Dr, Rush told me that be had ti from Asa Greene, that 
when the clergy addree-ed Gen ^ asblugton on Lis departure 
"from the Uoveroment, it wae Ab-urved In ihelr consultation 
'Lhai he had vever. on any oceual in. suid a wo d tv. the public 
which -howed & hellef io the Cris lan reilglun, and they 
though! they should so ps the’ Address Ae to force bim at 
len ein 10 declare publicly whetber he wae a Crilsilin or aet, 
Shey did au, However, e observed, ihe old fux was too cun- 
ning for thom. He answered every article of thelr address 
particularly, except that, wuieh he passed uver About no- 
Hee, Ruah observes he never did vay word on the sobject 
4n any Of hla pubile pap re. excepi Ja ide valediciory letter to 
the Guverpors uf the B A., when Im re-£zn d hls commfaston 
Ha the army, wherela he bes e of 1he *oenlgn luflaence of 
the Curletísu reli . 

"I know tbat Governor M rris, who pretended to be In bis 


i 
i 


| 


secreta, and believed himself to be ao, haa often told me that 
Gen. Washington believed no more In that myster than be 


himself did. "—Ezíract from Jefferson's Journal of Febru- 
ary, 1800. Jefferson's Works, e p. 518. * 


In the Albany y Advertiser of Oct. 29, 1831, 
was published a sermon by the Rev. Dr, Wilson 
of that city, in which occurred the following para- 


graph :— 
“Waobin, was aman of valor. He was cateomed by the 
whole world as a great and good man, bul be was oota pro- 


fessor of religion, af least not ill] nfier he was Prosident, 
When the Congress sat in Philadelphia. Presidont. Washing- 
ton attended the Eplescops! Church, The rector, Dr, Aber- 
cromble, has told mo that oa the days when the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper was io be admipistered, Wasblogton's cas- 
tom was io rise, Just before the ceremony commenced, and 
to walk out of tbe church, This became a subject of remark 
1n the con fon, as setting a bad example. At length the 
Doctor undertook to epeak of it, with & direct allusiou to the 
President. Wasbington was heard afterwards to remark, 
that this waa tbe frat timo a cl "man had thun preached to 
him, and that he would henceforth neither trouble the Doctor 
nor his congregation on such occasions. And ever after 
Vat upon communion days he absentcd himself from the 


(A report of this sermon, as it appeared in the pa- 
per En referred to, is published at the 1 
office. 

The following reference to the sermon is from the 
pen of Robert Dale Owen, and is copied from the ap- 
pendix to the Discussion between Bachelor and 
Owen (p. 807):— . 


“Aa this important paragraph, belog only from & newspaper 
report. could hardly be considered authentic, J m. elf called, 
accompanied by a gentleman of thie city, on Dr. Wilson this 
afternoon, Afer giving niy name, end etatiog the object of 
my vleit, I read to th tor at hia vest (he above para- 
graph. Wheni had completed, he snid, 1 cndorse very 
word of that.’ He further added, ‘An Lconcelve that trut 
Ie truth, whether li make for or sgainat us, 1 will pot 
conceal from you any Information on this subject, even such 
na I have not yot oen to the pnbife. Atthe close of our 
conversation on the subject, Dr. Abercromble’s emphatic ez- 
pression waa, for J well remembar (ha words,—'Stn, Wan- 
Tow was a Velat!’ Now,’ cootiaged Dr, Wilson, 'Ihavo dll- 
igently perused every Hine that Washington ever gave to the 

ublic, snd 1 do not find one expression In which he pled 

imeslf es a professor of Chriailanity. Ithink soy man who 
will cand{dly do s» 1 have dono, will come to the conclusion 
that he waa & Delat, and nothing more. Ido not (ake npon 
cU fo say positively that he was, but that ta my 
opinion," 

“Dr. Abercromble, the associate of Bishop White (contin- 
ues Mr. Owen) fo the pastoral charge of Christ's Church in 
Vhiladolphia, is now allve to corroborate the statement of hia 
brother clergyman.” x 


Respectfully, D. F. Unpeawoop. , 
TüonNDIKE, MAss., March 21, 1372. 


GROTE IN WESTMINSTER ABHEVY, 


[By M. D. Conway, la the Clnelanati Commercial of April 11.] 


On yesterday the bust of Grote, the historian, was 
unveiled in Westminster Abbey, above the spot 
in the floor where hia dust lies. It is just between 
the poet's corner nnd the south transept. It is by 
Bacon, n beautiful piece of white marble, and nn ex- 
cellent likeness of one of the noblest heads it has 
been my lotto see, The great, strong brow always 
seemed to me to call for marble to represent both its 
massiveness and its calm light. But I never expect- 
ed to see that hend and front of philosophical heresy 
set op among the "images" (as the Scutch call them) 
of the old Abbey. It is a sign of what Christianity 
in England has come 1, that the bones of Grote 
should be laid in its oldest temple, und his bust be 
there enshrined along with tbe Saints. For Tom 
Paine was orthodox compared with Grote, The 
only deity Grots believed in was the great spirit of 
humanity, Nor was he a reticent, compliunt, etsy- 
going livrelic, As President of University Geſſlege, 
he fought by the side of Mill ngaiust allowing so ra- 
tionnlistic a Christian as Martineau (whom, person- 
ally, both admired) to occupy a protessorship in it, 
and succeeded in placing the clever young disciple 
of the Protoplasmie School, Professor Robertson, in 
the chnir for which Martineau was a. candidate, 
Grote und Mill together were for years the rebellious 
Titans against tlie throne of Dogiun in this country, 
and the views of Grots have made the street on 
which the University College is situated (Gower 
street) proverbial, One hears of “Gower street 

“principles,” Grote's dying testimony was a blow at 
the clergy; he left in his will an endowment of 
a professorship in the institution of which he had 
been President, on condition that no clergyman or 
minister of any denomination should ever be ellgible 
to it, While universal parsondom was still ravin 
over that, the literary fraternity of England demand- 
ed that the Scholar should be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and Dean Stanley (long suspected of being 
no more orthodox at heart than his friend Grote) 
turned traitor to the pious, and so the historian and 
heretic stands in the old shrine of the great, sayin 
silently to English youth: “Think freely; spe 
bravely; the teeth of Dogma are drawn.” 

— 

A Scottish piper was once passing through a deep 
forest. In the evening he sat down 1o take his sup- 
per, He had hardly begun, when a number of bun- 

ry wolves, prowling about for food, collected round 
him, In self-defence, the poor man began to throw 
pieces of his victuals to them, which they greedily 
devoured. When he had disposed of all, in a tii of 


despair he took hia pipes and began to play. The un- 
natok terrified the wolves, which, one and all, 


look to their lieels and scampered off 1n every direc- 
tlon. On observing which, Sandy quietly remarked : 
“An I'd kenned ye liket the pipes sue wee', Ld a gien 
ye u epting afore supper.“ 


Speaking of the sloth, Sidney Smith aays:—"He 
mutes. — resis suspended, sleeps suspended, 
and, in fact, passes his life in suspense, like a young 
clergyman distan!ly related to a ishop, 


Poices from the People. 


[RETRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


"Tt has just penetrated the torpid brain of a woman 
in receipt of a small salary (I know it will occur to 
you that, If the brain were less torpid, the salary 
would be larger) that she may subscribe for a share 
in Tug Inpex Association. Ido not know if] am 
to get my thing or in any way to be benefited u- 
niarily; but I do know I am a friend to Free Reli - 

ion, and earnestly desire its growth, not only for 
the man that ts, but for the man that is to bs, I say 
‘man,’ for I think men require rather more toning-up 
than women in the practice of the precenia taught 
by Free Religionists; and since I have learned 
through Tne Ixpex that only ten per cent, will be 

ulred annually, I gladly embrace the opportunity 
to me one of your subscribers,providing I under- 
stand the matter correctly, for one share.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Frast Inpeeexpenr Socrery.—Tho regalar meetings of this 
Bocluty are held in the Oogon, In the now Exrassa Dunne 
on Bt. Clair Street, oppad the Wueeren Organ Hover, on 
Sunday mornings, at 1014 o'clock, Tho public are cordially 
invited to attend. 


— — — 
RECEIVED. 


Par-Hhsromw Times, As ILLUSTRATED BY ANCIENT REMAIND 
AND THR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF MODERN Bavaoms. By 
Sir Jonn Lensock, Bart., M. F., Vice-President of the Roy- 
al Society; Vice-President of the British Association; Pres- 
ident of the Anthropological Insiitn!o; and Fellow of the 
Linnean, Geological and other losrned Sreicties. New 
xark D. ArrLETON & Co., % & 551 Brosdway. 1572. Bvo. 
pp. 40. 

Cmarrens rhos Toe Bistum or rus Aogas. Compiled and Ed- 
lied by U, B. STrnsiNs. Detroit, Michigan: Published by 
the Editor. 1873, pp. 400. 


Tux TuaLor Turin. By Gn Jacos Hot raaxk. Hobx- 
OAKE & Co,, Booksellers and Publishers, 147 Fleet Street, 
London. pp. 176. 


Berexce Pnoiuns,—CnewimrRy, By Ti, E, Roscox, Professor 
of Chewletry In Owens College, Manchester; Auibor of 
“The Spectram Analysla," "Lessons In Elementary Chom- 
istry, Ke. With illustrations, New York: D. AreLgrow 
& Co. 183. pp. 108. 

Scraxce Piumens —PRYSICS, Ry Barrouu STEWART, Profes- 
eor of Natural Philosophy, The Owena College, Manches- 
fer, Aithor of “Elementary Lessons In Physica,” With I- 
lusirailuns. New York: D, Arrirrow & Cu, 187i pp. 188. 

On Tae RRLATIONA OF Tustem TO DANTHEISM, AND THE GALLA 
Wrniaiox. By Professor F. W. Newman, Published by 
Tuomas Scorr, Mount Pleasant, Ramegate. 1872, 

A Drove sy War or Cremen, Religious, Moral, and 
Phity-ophical. fr Grown Men and Women, Piously Dis- 

wed, but of Nose of the Reliziona Denominations Extant 
n the World. By A Puvawiax. Part Hl. Published by 
Thomas Scorr, Monnt Pleasant. Ham:*gate, 1572. 

Os Famn. By A, D. GAA and “F, M.“ l'ablished by 
"Thomas Scott, Mount Pleasant, nmesgzale, It. 

Termins An ITs "LrnkgnvTOnAU By Rowann MAITLAND, 
(Hepriated frum The Manchester Friend, oth January, 
7 J. 

Styernrry: An Address hefore the Eesex Conference, Feh, 28, 
1874. By, A Tamen, Boston: Reprinted from The Bad- 
ical for May. 1622. 

Tux Ranny Socian Lire or Max: An Estrne! from an Un- 

ubilshed work on "Mans fo Genlosy, te" By Drea D. 
755 Boston: WI Wars & Co, 10% Wasbingtou St. 

Wows Derrsor: A ep'r lo Dorie: Greoley's Loetare. re- 
wany detlvenal in Providence, KH, I. Hw Maur Urrox 
Fens. Peabody: (ress. D, Honwsnun. Priv). 

CuiieriasiTY venst Monziw Juws. Visit UG inks Defence 
aè a Cniisti m Convert from Universalis and Splirimalfen, 
nean, Mass; I. J, 5rosv, 1872. 

Tue HRamrar for May. Boston: Orvice OF PCBLICATION, 
24 lonii Si, $500. 

Tus Mostuty Renqiovs MAGAZINE AND Monrany Revew, 
i May. Hoston: LEON Au C, Bowea, 36 Bromfleld Bt. 

Aa, 

Tux Henn or Izam, avn Jovian or Prretcit Cre- 
Tins. May, 1872. Dew York: Woop & Lornnook, 13 & 15 
Lat:ht5i $135. 

Tae Inprerrian for May, 1972, Richmond, Ind.: Isaso 
Kixuer, Editor aud Publisher, $1.50. 

Tar Lirrix Componar for May, 1872. Jonx E. Maiza, & 
West ltandolph St., Chicago, $1.5). 

Tun Laws or Lire AND JOURNAL OF Hretru. May and June, 
1472, Manmutzr N. Aven, M. B., Editor, Aüerix, Jacx- 
won & Cu., Daneyllle, N, Y. $1.00. 

—— — 


PUBLISHES NOTICES, 


Cash Receipts e tha Week ending May TUA.—Dr, Wm, Me- 
Pherson, $2; ‘11h Jerome, $8: James F. Brown, $2; Anton 
Reyman, 83: Juv, Pfurr, 84; James L. Fanagan, 50 cis.; E.B, 
Becley, $2; C. A. Thompson, 83; Mrs. Sophia Navgle, 50 ots. ; 
Moses Sicaros, $2; C. W. Seni ng. R) cto, ; Herman Lieber, 
300d Clemens Vannegul, $12; Ferd Christmann, $12; J. El- 

ridge, 


, $2; Henry &chnnll, $14; J.Eldridge, , J. O. Martin, 
$10: Jn», Blinn, $1; Gildo Marx, $25; G. M. Herancourt, $2; 
J. C. B. Wallace, $1; Oliver G. Cope, 62 SR . Green, 48. 


75; A. Gehring, 9i: Pyros wick. E 


: Geo. Allen, $1.10; Mary E. ilughen, 10 ets.; 
A7 . 1 iu Daigo. 1.95; M. N. 
Ferrin, 50 cie.; Mrs. M. M. ", 
15: Thos. Tasker. 5) cle. Abram Weed, 61; Mrs. M. J 
85 Wets.; F. 8. Bow lands $1: Henry Po 


Hev. J. W. Chadwick, ; Johannes Ejen- 


les „ $3; H. B. Loose Dci iae . 
A. H. Patton, $8: Fr. Toelle, 23 cis. : Chas. Willis. $1.10; F. 
Brower, $2; T. C, Randolph, $1.50; J. F. Kimball, 6) cle. ; 
Win J. Peuer, Eis; Joseph B. Weaver, 83; F. V. Smith, 8M; 
E. H. Ronsell, 92; Julſet Porter, #8; H. L, G 1 
James Phelps, 60 éts.; Josephine M. Tilton, $5. 

1 ipte of cash will bo acknowledged a» above, and no 
ote ferait pent unloss apecially requested. Persone whe 
do not see thelr remittances acknowlod, within two or 
threo wooks after sending, will please = 

B. Orders for Tracts or Single Numbers of Tun Ispsx 
which are noton Aand will, ‘for Vall amount, be otherwise 
filed to the same amount withant farthor notice. 
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Poetry, 


LISTENING, 


T have seen 
A curions child, who dwelt upon æ tract 
Of Inland ground, applying to hie ear 
Tho conyolutions of a smooth-]ipped shell, 
To which, In allence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely: and his countenance soon 
Brightened with Joy, for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorons cadences, whereby 
To bis boller the monitor expressed 
Mysterious unlon with ite nativa sea, 
Even auch s shell the universe Itself 
Is to the ear of faith, 

Wonznewourn, Ezcursion, Bk. 1 V. 


The 3udex. 


MAY 18. 1872. 


The Editor of Tux Ix DA does not hold Aimstlf responsible 
Jor the opinions of correspondanta or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the fros discussion of all questions included under | 
its general purpos. : 

No notice wilt bs taken of anonymous communications. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
CAPTTAL, $100,000, Smirgo EAR, 8100. 
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lr tha ee, should be taken, and subscriptions 
are reepectfally solicited from all friends of Froo Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


AcKNOWLEDOED elsewhere, Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
Taomss Muuronp, New Harmony Id, One Share, 100 


D. AYRES, Jr Renne " 100 
Mas L.E.Biovsr, Evansville, Ind., b. bs 100 
— —. 2 Ohio, PM 10 Tx 
— — un, 
J. T. BRADY, Babetha, n, . * 100 
— —, Northampton, Mass, * vid 100 
Max Paaonrt, Cincinnat!, Obio,  “ " 100 
Q— —. Boston, nes. , * 100 
H.Hxzvznwaxx, Tolodo, hio, * n 10 
Zanosfleld, Oblo „ M 100 
B.C.Eaermaw, Palmyra, Mo., "^ " 100 
J. O, Magri, Indianapolis, Ind., " " 100 
L. T, Ives, Derrolt, Mich, ^" n 100 
E. W. Mepvaces, Detroit, Mich, Two * $00 
A. Foi Boston, Mass, ` 50 300 
W, F. Hzmikes, Dayton, Ohlo, 10 EY 
Han Cour, Sorp'p Bridge, N. X., One n 100 
Samus. Cour, Bosp'n Bridge, N. T., . ut 100 
Cnmamrtzs Nasm, Worcester, Masa. Two ad 300 
—— 3 voola, N.Y. One M 100 
B. F. Woopamp, Osborn, Oblo, Two 200 
H. A. Mra, Mt. Carroll, III. One “ 100 
J. W. BAgTLETT, Dover, N. H., » " 100 
Oscan Roos Taylor's Falls, Minn., ** mn 100 
Mas E. B. MiuLEn, Genova, N.Y, “ 0^ 100 
Jas. R, STORE, Cineinnatl, Oblo, ^" * 100 
D. K. IAN Ea, * % Five ^ bo0 
A. Tarr, a 1 Ope * 100 
8L. Witpen, “ " R^ da 100 
Perse H. CLARK, 1 " u " 100 
G. K. OTON, “ LII LI “ 100 
J. T. A » " " " s 100 
Wat. F. Averm. Pittsburgh, Pa,, » " 100 
Mias C. E. Nounsz, Cincinnati, Ohio, Two  * 
Jas. FISCHER, Shreveport, " One 1 100 
„H. HovrzuAw, Pittsburgh, Bey 5 a 100 
L.Vow Biesarnon, N. Y. City, Five ^ 
W.H.BocoHroxw, "  " One 100 
W.P.CHawBEkR& “ — " " " 100 
Trrus L. Baoww, Binghampton, N.Y, “ led 100 
A.McD.Youse, Milwaukee, Wies.“ ^ 100 
PECEHAM. iy “ " " 
S T Hanan, e b lod 50 160 
x, BECKER, s * “ 100 
Maa. G. D. Nonus, ae i Five e 
Rost. C. PERCEN, » One 100 
C. M. LAWLER, » H " u 100 
B. R. LELAND, " w LUI * 100 
WX. Buacxmone, Palueevilie, Ohio, “ 100 
R. H: Ranner, n, Mass, " " 100 
O.B.FRorBINOHAM,New York, N. X., Five = 500 
Mrs.J.G.Kotuer, Richmond, ind,  Oae * 100 
J. R. Waier, " " ^" t 100 
James SWRLAKK, at M v 1 100 
Jonx H. Por uf " a 4 100 
PS Davis, Indisnapolls, = « ^ 100 
- E * * 100 
Henman LIKBER, "t eJ mn be 100 
CLrx&NB VANNEOQUCT, * ^ ^" * 100 
Fand CHRINTKANN, b. d m 100 
Ilexny ScnNUtc, * st ^ Ls 100 
— — New Bedford. Mar,, " 100 
$58,500 


re 
SPECIAL NOTICE,—The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Inpex AsnociaTIOK will be held in Toledo, Rat- 
urday, June 1, aL T% P. M., in Tus Ixpzx Office, No. 00 St. 
Clair Street. 
oo m — 

“Tt will not do for the ‘Orthodox’ to tell the truth 
about Unitarisnism, because, when they do, they 
will fud that all thinking people among themselves 
are Unitarians." 


eo — — — 

Bo says the Topeka Uniturian, and proves too 
much. Is Unitarianism nothing but "thinking Or- 
thodoxy?” Thinking or thoughtless, Orthodoxy 
makea but thin soup, at the best. 


TWO CRISES, 


The following explicit avowal of adherence to the 
principle of absolute spiritual ſreedqm is cut from a 
recent number of the Boston (Unitarian) Christian 


Register :— 

“The Christian Disciple, for January, 1822, says: 
‘We hold to the principles of religious liberty in 
their ntmost extent and most unqualified character. 
‘No examination of the religious opinions of another 
for admission to our communion or fellowship, with 
whatever softening pretences it may be proposed, 
should be &cquie In.“ “ 

The Christian Disciple was the predecessor of the 
Christian Ezaminer, that most scholarly of Unitarian 
publications (now deceased, or rather merged in Old 
and New), and was the universally recognized ex- 
ponent of early Unitarlanism. Tho words above 
quoted strikingly illustrate the bold and progressive 
spirit which animated its fret utterances. At the 
very same time, however, the early Unitarian leaders 
as explicitly avowed their fealty to the “Lord Jesus 
Christ.” They did not percelve the deep antagon- 
ism latent in this double profession of allegiance to 
“Christ and Liberty.” 

Until the year 1865, there was no organization of 
the Unitarian churches. The two conflicting prin- 
ciples contained in Unitarianism were slowly work- 
ing out their natural results, and it was becoming 
manifest that the principle of freedom was under- 
mining the denominatlon's fidelity to the “Lord 
Jesus Christ" In alarm at this dangerous tendency, 
representativo Unitarians of the more conservative 
school succeeded In gathering a large convention of 
delegates from the churches at New York, in April, 
1805. In spite of remonstrance and by means of the 
“previous question,” they cut off all free debate and 
secured the adoption of the following preamble to a 
permanent Constitution :— 

"PnEAMBLE.— Whereas, The great opportunities 
and demands for Christian labor and consecration nt 
this time increase our sense of the obligations of all 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their 
faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives 
and possessions to the service of God and the build- 
ing-up of the kt; his Son,— 

ARTICLE 1.—Therefore, the Christian churches of 
the Unitarian faith here assembled unite themselves 
ina common body, to be known ns the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, £c, &.“ 

The radicals of the denomination felt deeply dis. 
satisfied at the adoption of this preamble, and especi- 
ally at the insertion of tha words In it which we 
haveitalicised. Butthey hoped that, inasmuch aa 
all fair debate bad been suppressed by shrewd and 
arbitrary management, & broader platform might 
yet be secured, provided the Unitarian body could 
have the issue fairly presented to them, Consequent- 
ly, at the next meeting of the “National Conference" 
at Syracuse, in October, 1800, a substitute Was pro- 
posed for the above preamble as follows. 

“WHEREAS, The object of Christianity ia the 
universal diffusion of Love, Righteousness, and 
Truth; and the attainment of this — 85 depends, 
under God, upon individual and collective Christian 
activity; and collective Chrlatian activity, to be eff- 
cient, must be thoroughly organized; an 

“Whereas, Perfect freedom of thought, which ig 
at once the right and duty of every human being, al- 
ways leads to diversity of opinion, and is therefore 
— by common creeds, or atatements of faith ; 

n 

"WmagnEAS, The only reconciliation of the duties of 
collective Chriatian activity and individual freedom 
of thought lies in an ‘efficient organization for prac- 
tical Christian work, based rather on unity of spirit 
Hem — 1 — M: 

“ARTICLE 1.—Therefore the churches here assem- 
bled, disregarding all sectarian or theological differ- 
ences, and offering & cordial fellowship to all who 
Will join with them in Christian work, unite them- 
selves in a common body, to be known as the Nation- 
al Conterence of Unitarian and Independent 
Churches," 

On the proposal to substitute tbis preamble for the 
other, there was a free and earnest debate of five or 
six hours; and the proposed substitute was rejected 
by about a two-thirds vote. Since that time, no 
direct effort to repeal the preamble as first adopted 
has ever been made; it wns in fact finally endorsed 
at the meeting of the Conference in 1868 by the 
radicals themselves, The victory of the conserva- 
lives was complete. 


Notwithstanding the numerical feebleness of the 
Unitarian sect, the conflict of ideas bere briefly 


| sketched was of world-wide Importance. It marked 


^ great crisis in the history of Christianity. The 
self-assertion of the modern spirit of liberty within 
the pale of the Christian church, which constitutes 
the entire significance of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, had encouraged the hope t'at the Christian ra- 


ligion could adept itself to modern civilization, and 
govern the future as it had governed the past. 
Thousands cherish .this hope to-day. But itis a 
vein one. Never can the experiment of attempting 
the reconciliation of Christianity with Freedom be 
made under more favorable suspices. The most ad- 
vanced, liberal, and progressive sect in Christendom 
were asked In effect to put on the Christian namea 
purely moral, practical, and non-doctrinal meaning, 
and thus to maka Christian brotherhood identical with. 
human brotherhood. The appeal was heard, debated, 
and denied. In the light of iater experience we jus- 
tify the action of the Syracuse Conference, which 
could not have done otherwise as a Christian body. 
The"ultimnte limit of “Christian liberty" had been 
reached—it could not be overpassed. To discard the 
Christian Confession of faith in Jesus as the Christ 
would have been to reject Christianity as a distin- 
guishable and distinct religion. The vital necessity 
of the Christian Confession to the very existence of a 
Christian church here asserted itself, and it was 
found historically impossible to emancipate Christ- 
ianity from that minimum Christian creed. The 
crisis came. Between fidelity to the Christ and 
fidelity to Freedom the Church was called to decide; 
and Freedom was trampled into the dust. Without 
faith in the Christ there can be no Christianity; and 
"by that sign" has Christianity lost the empire of 
the modern world. Ideally viewed, this is the vast 
significance of the Unitarian Conference at Syracuse, 
now forgotten by all but the Unitarian denomina- 
tion and a few outside thinkers who can appreciate 
the unapeakable importance of the question there 
decided, 


Out of thut denial of Freedom and Fellowship by 
the Christian Confession, the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation was born. Unitarianism avowedly planted it- 
self on Freedom and Christianity, not perceiving 
that it had sacrificed the one to the other The 
Free Religious Association planted itself on Fres- 
dom and Religion. “Haa it also,“ it is asked, i- 
ficed the one to the other?" That is the question 
now; and it brings a new crisis every whit as mo- 
mentous as the one just described, 

The issue which thus commanda the attention of 
all members of this Association, and which has 
taken form in the proposition to make an explanatory 
addition to its Constitution, published iu another 
column, did not originate within the Association, 
but outside of it, No question of liberty bas ever 
been raised on its platform, which by universal con- 
sent has been opened to speakers of all opinions. In 
the invitations issued by the Executive Committee, the: 
endeavor has always been to secure such a diversity 
of opinion in the addresses at our annual conventions. 
as should practically illustrate the unlimited hospi- 
tality we offer to all earnest searchers after truth. 
But certain unfriendly critics have urged that the, 
words “religion” and “religious,” occurring in the 
Constitution and name of the Association, pledge: 
all its members at least to a belief in Theism, and 
therefore practically limit its fellowship by a creed. 
This, in the opinion of Mr, Potter and ourself, is 
untrue; but, not being willing to wait till some mem- 
ber should be obliged to offer a protest against the 
words in question, we have preferred to antinipate 
all possible misunderstanding, and have agreed to 
propose an additional clause to the Constitution dis- 
posing forever ofall such captions criticisms. This 
addition is expressly intended to remove all possible 
doubt of the sincerity and cordiality of the invitation: 
offered by the Association, not only to theists, but 
equally to atheists, materialists, positivista, and all 
other non-believers in Theism who may be attracted 
to our fellowship by sympathy for its objects and 
principles, Such persons as these, who are else 
where neglected or excluded, we would forthat very 
reason invite with peculiar cordiality to co-operate 
with us, and share that free fellowship which we 
would gladly, if permitted, extend to all mankind.. 
While it is best not to ask the Association to adopt 
any particular definition of the words “religion” and 
“religious,” it has become necessary that the Associ- 
ation should now unmistakably declare that these 
worda are not so used in its Constitution and name 
as to limit membership by any creed whatever, ex- 
pressed or implied, or to infringe In the least degree 
upon the right of untrammelled thought and speech. 
This is the purport of the proposed addition to the: 
Constitution of the Free Religious Association. 

As Mr. Potter stated last week, “the spirit and 
substance of these additional clauses have always 
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been in the Constitutlon.“ No change is proposed, 
but only a more explicit avowal of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the. free religious movement, The Consti- 
tution, adopted by the Association in 1867, was orig- 
Insily drafted by Messrs. Potter, Towne, and Abbot; 
and the only reason why a more explicit and em- 
phatie declaration of the right of free thought was 
not made at the time was because this principle was 
so universally and completely recognized among the 
friends of the movement that it seemed superfluous 
to affirm it in any formal manner. It was desired to 
avold multiplying words unnecessarily, and to make 
the organization as loose as possible. But advantage 
bas been taken of this informality, and it is now 
plainly apparent that a definite affirmation of free 
thought and free fellowship should be made. We 
belleve that no objection whatever will be offered 
to the adoption of the proposed amendment (if it can 
be called such) at the approaching annual meeting; 
for there Is bat one spirit, so far as we know, among 
the members of the Association, and that most 
decidedly in favor of the principles now distinctly 
enunciated. So far as the Association is concerned, 
therefore, we regard the present crisis as only one 
in form, 

But none the less does the proposed amendment 
mark s great snd momentous crisis in the history of 
Religion, “Ubristian liberty” bas been proved to 
have ita limit. Has "religious liberty" also ita limit? 
Chrietianlty cannot exlst without a creed. Con 
Religion exist without a creed? This is the now issue 
which the Free Religious Association, although a 
smal! body numerically, ls now called to meet as s 
representative of the most advanced thonght of the 
age. No attempt is made to establish a verbal defini- 
tion of the word “religion ;" yet none the leas will the 
Association define it now by action. The Associa- 
tion is avowedly a "religious" one; and the first of 
its avowed objects is “to promote the Interests of 
pure religion.” Leaving each individual at perfect 
liberty to define the word verbally as he pleases, the 
Association must now define the idea practically, as 
one of its avowed objects. It must either reject the 
proposed amendment, and thus define religion as 
necessarily involving 3 bellef in God; or it must 
adopt the amendment, and thus define religion as 
consistent both with belicf and disbelicf in God. 
That is, it muat now decide whether religion is or is 
not compatible with absolute freedom of thought. It 
must decide whether there can be any such thing 
as religious atheism, or atheistic religion. It must 
decide whether the “pure religion” whose Interests 
it seeks to promote is ss undogmatic as aspira- 
tion and love of truth and effort to realize all 
ideal perfection, or whether these are irreligious 
until coupled with a conacious belief in God. In a 
word, it muat decide whether there can be really any 
such thing as “freo religion,” or whether humanity 
must indecd go outside of religion in order to find 
freedom. 

This is a great issue, a great crisis in the history 
of religion. We do not mean that the Free Rell- 
gious Assecintion will answer these questions for 
al mankind; but It will answer them for itself and 
the answer will exercise great influence. We con- 
fidently anticlpate a right and true answer, and feel 
no apprehension whatever of the result, although 
we are most deeply interested in it. Regretting the 
probability of our absence at the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Association, we have stated in this public 
manner our reasons for Joining with Mr. Potter in 
proposing the contemplated amendment, because we 
want the Association fully to understand them, and 
to act on the proposition with complete knowledge 
of the grounds on which It la based—that Is, so far 
ns we are personally concerned. In this statement 
of reasons we would be understood as speaking for 
ourself only, and not for Mr, Potter, who will 
present his own reasons in his own way. ad 

Thess two questlons— Is Christianity incompat- 
ible with Freedom?" and “Is Religion incompati- 
ble with Freedom ?"—involvé issues which lend to 
the Unitarian denomination and the Free Religious 
Association an importance by no means commen. 
surate with their numbers, They make two great 
crises In the deve!opment of thought and the pro- 
gress of the race. It is extremely unlikely that 
another effort will ever be made to emancipate 
Christianity from the creed of the Christian Confes- 
sion; nor would Christianity remain auch, If emancl- 
pated, It in also extremely unlikely that the amend- 
ment now proposed to the Free Religious Association 
will ever be propose! again, if now deliberately 


rejected. But if we have underatood the spirit of 
the Association in the past, its confidently ex- 
pected action will simply prove that Religion safely 
passed the ordeal, and met the test of Freedom, at the 
very birth of the Association in 1807; and that the 
religious brotherhood of man will not be built upon 
the ruins of individual liberty, but will rather find 
its basis, its foundation, its cornerstone, in the 
freest possible aspiration and endeavor towards the 
ideal Perfect. 
— — ——————— 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The Fru AnnvAL Meera of the Free Relig- 
ious Association Is to be held in Boston on the 80th 
and 81at of May. The meeting will open witha Session 
for Business and Addresses in the Parker Fraternity 
Hall on Thursday evening, May 30th, at 714 o'clock. 
At this session two amendments to the Constitution 
are to be acted upon: 

1. To change the number of Vice-Presidents from 
“three” to “twelve.” 

2. To add to the first sentence of the Second Arti- 
cle, after the words “other Associations,” and con- 
necting by a semicolon, the following words: “and 
nothing In the name or Constitution of the Associs- 
tion shall ever be construed as limiting membership 
by any test of speculative oplnlon or belief,—or as 
defining the position of the Association, collectively 
considered, with reference to any such opinion or be- 
lief,—or as interfering in any other way with that 
absolute freedom of thought and expression which is 
the natural right of every rational being.” 

On Friday, May 81st, there will be a Convention 
in Tremont Temple with three sessions, beginning at 
10 A, M. and 314 P. M. and 71g P. M, The subjects 
to be considered are—"Liberty and the Church in 
Amerlca;" "Does Religion represent a permanent 
Bentiment of the Human Mind, or is it a perishable 
Superstition?” and "The Religion of Humanity." 
"These subjecta will be Introduced by essays by J. W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, 
and O. B, Frothingham, the President, to be fullowed 
by addresses und discussion. Other distinguished 
speakers will be present. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Recretary. 


LUCRETIUS. 


A metrical translation of Lucretius’ celebrated po- 
em “On the Nature of Things,” made by Charles F. 
Johnson, and published by De Witt C. Lent & Co., 
New York, deserves apeclal mention in THE INDES. 
Not because the version Itself is so good, for in some 
respects it is quite imperfect; the author ls not an 
artiat in the use of words; his ear is not musical, his 
vocabulary is'rather deficient in copiousness, and his 
skill in the construction of rhythmical sentences is 
not eminent. Tho interest of the volume lies in the 
work itself, which is sufficiently well produced to be 
made intelligible and attractive. 

The poem was first published in Rome fifty-four 
years before Christ, in its present unfinished atate, 
the author of it having died suddenly, in the prime 
of life, and left his labor of love incomplete. He 
was an enthusiastic disciple of Epicurus, and wrote 
this poem to explain ‘and commend the philoso- 
phy of his teacher, The subject was not a promising 
one, for, apart from its philosophical character, the 
system of Epicurua is to the modern reader singu- 
larly dry and prosaic. That a man really devoted to 
it, accepting all its features, grappling with all ita dif- 
ficulties, and resolute in his determination to give a 
faithful expoaltion of it, should have produced any- 
thing worthy of being called a poem, proves the no- 
tion groundless that athelsm and poetry are incom- 
patible. For this is a poem, and a grand poem, with 
a wealth of imagery fanciful and imaginative In it, 
with noble deacriptions, glowing sentiments, high 
intellectual and moral purpose; It is Ingenious, en- 
tertaining, graceful, witty, always Interesting and 
frequently beautiful, As one of the famous works 
of antiquity, it la curlous, and should find many 
readers; but to modern thinkers it ls pecullarly de- 
serving of regard as ahowing the kindred between 
old and new thoughts, and proving that the finest 


and purest feelings may be associated with opinions 
held to be utterly barren. 

Lucretius is a materialist who rejoices in hls ma- 
teriallam, It is his pride and boast. It is his mate- 
rialism that moves him to praise, It Is his delight 
at being delivered from the spectres of so-called re- 
ligion, guardian spirits, demons, the chimera of an 
existence after death, that bréake out Into song. He 
writes not in the cause of speculation, or of philos- 
ophy technically considered, or of literary art; but 
as an earnest well-wisher towards his kind, Intent 
on exoreising the flends of fear that peopled the 
future, making death terrible, and the epeces above, 
making hideous the thought of delty. And he 
wrote a poem because poetry seemed to bim the 
only fit vehicle for conveying his emancipating and 
buoyant ideas. To render men self-reliant, self- 
respecting, thoughtful, rational, cheerful, was, in his 
judgment, the highest office of the Inspired man. 
The moral tone of the work is pure, generous, lofty, 
and the reader is led to feel that it is so not In spite 
of the philosophy, but because the philosophy com- 
pels. The author's cordial faith in his gospel of 
“irreligion” breaks out in frequent burateof enthu- 
siasm; and, when quiet, is so warm that its natural- 
ness and genulneness cannot be doubted. This 
characteristic of the poem ia of prime interest, as 
proving incontestably that one may be happy, en- 
thusiastic, earnest, and high-toned, and yet delib 
erately repudiate, eagerly and impetuously repudiate, 
the cherished beliefs of his time. It la not true 
that "the athelst will Ile, chest and steal” quicker 
than a superstitious man will. 


We are not approving or applanding atheism, but 
simply vindicating it against an ignorant and base 
aspersion. For the rest, this poem of Lucretius 
shows how hard it la for a noble mind to escape the 
fundamental conceptions on which the belief in God 
reposes. With no aclentific knowledge as we appre- 
hend it, with a theory of the origin of the universe 
grotesque In the extreme, he yet speaks of the 
ubiquitous presence and ruling energy of law with 
the confidence of & modern scientist; counsels im- 
plicit reliance on law as the ground of esfety, the 
source of mental elevation, and the condition of 
peace. Obedience to law constitutes freedom. Res- 
son and knowledgenretheemancipators, Nature, in 
hia view, ia no abstraction, no chaos of blind forces, 
no frigid system of elements, but a living power, 
working all the time, As we read his glowing trib- 
utes to its unity, order, beauty, charm, we are 
reminded of modern pocts to whom euch thoughts 
are an inspiration. In passages he acems to antici- 
pate the bellefa of our most recent schools. He 
teaches the gradual advance of mankind from tho 
rudest conditions, their improvement by means of 
experience and knowledge; he rejects the doctrine 
of final causes; traces knowledge to impressions on 
the senses; is a sensationalist in psychology, a 
utilitarian in morals. In the course of his specula- 
tions he seems to stumble on the hypothesis of tho 
development of species by the effort to maintain life. 
It is truly touching to note the power of an essential- 
ly correct method to make its way through the 
thickets of ignorance and embarrassment, and arrive 
at proximately just conclusions. The defects of im- 
perfect knowledge, the crudeness of immature con- 
ceptions, and the aberrations caused by the super- 
stitlons prevalent In the early age when he flourish- 
ed, may all be corrected now. The skill that made- 
so much from such scanty materials, the faith that 
saw so much amid such dense darkness, the piety 
that so revered and worshipped when surrounded 
by Idols it had itaelf shattered, deserves only sym. 
patby and admiration, 0. B. F. 

— — 
AUTHORITY IN HELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


The old ecclesiastical view of authority in reli- 
gion, and the only view that would now be accepted 
as sound in most ecclesiastical quarters, la that a re- 
liglous teacher ls accredited as such in some super- 
natural way. The Bible is regarded aa authority be- 
cause |t is believed to have been supernaturally in- 
spired. Jesus is held to be the authoritative Head of 
the Christlan Church and supreme religious teacher 
ofthe human race because he is believed to have 
been supernaturally commissioned for that office. 
Believers in Romanism regard their church as hav- 
ing authority because they believe that it is super- 
naturally Invested with the office of interpreting the 
revelation originally given to the writers of the Bible 
and to Jesus. According to this view of religious 
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authority, the human reason and conscience are 
bound to accept as true whatever is taught in its 
name, whether by their own natural perception, they 
perceive it to be trua or not. In fact, the human in- 
telligence is declared to be of itself incompetent as à 
guide in matters of truth and duty, and for this rea- 
son the authoritative message is sent by supernitural 
process from the Deity. 

But theologians of the liberal school of thought 
manifest a strong tendency away from this ecclesias- 
tical view of religious authority. They begin their 
departure with the doctrine that it la truth that la- 
opires a teacher and iuvests him with authority; 
that the Bible is an inspired book because of the high 
spiritual truth it contains, nnd not because it was 
penned by any miraculous process; that Jesus spoke 
with authority because he spoke out of guch a full 
and satisfying perception of truth, and not because 
he had power to work miracles. Of course from thia 
position itis but n short step to the further doctrine 
that all parts of the Bible are not alike inspired and 
authoritative, since all parta do not alike contain the 
name full and satisfying truth, and that all booke and 
all religious teachings are inspired and authoritative 
in just the proportion that they have truth to pro- 
claim. And this doctrine, it is evident, involvea the 
assumption that the final test even in matters of re- 
ligious truth must b» the buman Intelligence. On 
this theory it is really the buman intelligence which, 
examining whatever is presented for truth, finally 
declares that to be authoritative which it stamps 
with the scal of its own authority. 

It would seem as if, when this point is reached, all 
specific and exceptional authority for the Bible, for 
Jesus, for Christianity, were abandoned, and that 
the old ecclesiastical view of authority were lent so 
far In the rear that chere would bs no thought of try- 
ing to retain even the shadow of it, Vet an earnest 
attempt ls made by miny of these advanced and libe- 
ral religious believers to retain for the Bible, and in 
particular for Jesus, some special place of authority 
still, even though’ it be admitted that neither iy infal- 
lible and that the teachings of both must be judged 
by human reason nnd conscience. This attempt is 
made on the ground of the analogy between authori- 
ty in religion and authority in science,—or, more 
genemlly, between the competent religious teacher 
andthe competent teazher in any branch of know- 
ledge, as in literature, the arts, sciences, trades, history, 
politics. He isan authority who is able to instruct. 
Any person inany department of human thought 
and activity who shows that he knows more about 
the subject than other persons comes to be acknow- 
lelzed on that subject as an authority. Iis word 
will be accepted by the mass of persons with little 
question or investization,—though there is always 
n tacit understanding that it is open t? question and 
investigation by any one who hay competent know- 
ledge. So, it is said, Jesus has shown himself to be 
un authority in religious things. Ile was endowed 
with such keen religious insight, with such clear 
moral perception, with such spiritually humane aym- 
pathies, that his life and teachings have had e natural 
mastery in religious hiatory and he is still legitimate- 
ly accepted as an authority in matters pertaining to 
the soul. 

“An anthority.” If the argument stopped there, 
whero the analogy stops, it might be admitted. But 
those who use this argument are not generally satis- 
fied to stop there. They pass, by what logical pro- 
cess It is difficult to see, from “an authority" to “the 
authority.” They would make Jesus the supreme 
authority, not only standing above all other human 
teachers of religion (that perhaps might be admitted), 
but ao far above and away from them as really to ex- 
clude them as authorities; so far above and away as 
to become the central personality of all religious his- 
tory, worthy and destined to absorb all the reverence, 
homage, and devotion of the human race. Now it 
makes all the difference in the world whether in this 
matter you ssy "an" or the.“ Science, in reglater- 
ing her authorities, knows no euch passage from the 
indefinite to the definite articlé. In loose phrase you 
may say that this person is "the authority" in a cer- 
taln branch of knowledge, another in that, But true 
science knows of no homage to one authority, to the 
theoretical or practical exclusion of al) others. Its 
domiuating homage is always to truth. 

Another point ls to be considered on this question, 
and one that seems to be strangely overlooked by 
‘those who try to build up an exceptional position of 
authority for Jeaus on the ground of analogy between 
authority in religion and authority in science. It is 


not expected that all persons will bescientiflc. Itis 
not possible that all persona shall be learned in pbl- 
losophy, in history, in literature. It is not assumed 
nor desired that all persons shall! be artists, poets, 
dramatists, great merchante, great inventors, The 
callings in Jife are very different, the branches of 
knowledge are many and various; and those who 
have attended 0 learning one thing, who have fol- 
lowed one pursuit, while they know at first band and 
are an authority to others in that thing which they 
have done, may safely enough depend upon external 
authority in things they bave not done and not 
learned. But religion is something which all people 
are to learn, which all are to know. At least this is 
the ordinary assumption. If they do not possess it, 
they must cultivate it, And it isa matter on which 
secondary knowledge cannot pass. Every one must 
know it for himself, and not merely on the authority 
of some saint or prophet before him. In eclence we 
may have to accept or act upon many things without 
our own personal verification, because we have. not 
the requisite time or capacity for the study. But re- 
ligion cannot be deferred for want of lime nor does 
it depend on mental capacity; and It ig an experience 
so purely personal that in it each soul must be an au- 
thority to itself. "There may be various helps of cal- 
ture, various and excellent stimulus from externa! 
teaching nnd example; but if religion is for all men, 
then its highest authoritative teaching must be 
through the natural processes of the mind itself from 
that Teacher that teaches all, — 


— — — — 
DEALING A FOUL BLOW. 


The New York Independent charged the officers 
ef the “National Association for Becuriog a Re- 
ligious [Christian] Amendment to the United States 
Constitution” with forging the signature of Mr. 
James R. Osgoud of Boaton, to the call for their late 
convention in that city, The Philadelphia Chriat- 
tan Statesman makes this explanation :— 


“The call for the Boston meeting was a frank and 
— gee argument for the Amendment. Mr. Os- 
gond waa asked to read it, and, if he favored the 
measure, to add his signature. He read the call and 
signed it, knowing that it was for publication. It 
was riot the ‘managers,’ but Mr. Osgood himself, who 
put his name before the public. It will be seen 
from the Globe, quoted above, tliat Mr. Osgood does 
not intimate that he did not sign the call, but mere- 
ly explains his action in doing sa. Does the Jnde- 
pendent take us for absolute fools?” 


The statement of the Boston Globe alluded to was 
this:-—“Mr. Osgood now states that he is opposed to 
the movement, not in favor of it, and that he signed 
the call with the understanding that the meeting 
was to be for free discussion; yet the managers of 
the same put him before the public as one of their 
followers" As the call for this meeting was pub- 
lished in Tu Ixpex for April 20, our readers can 
judge for themselves whether it was or was not 
a “rank and complete argument for the Amend- 
ment: we at least jadge it such, If the facts stated 
above by the Stafisman are true (and we sce no rea- 
son Whatever for downing them), then the Globe 
and the Independent hnye been guilty of gross injus- 
tice. When a man signs a paper, it is fuir to pre- 
aume that ue knows what lie is about; and if he 
does not, he lias only himself to blame for the un- 
pleasant consequences of his blunder. The attempt 
to put down the Christian Amendment movement 
by such libellous clamor as that of these two papers, 
instead of honest criticism of the movement itsclf, 
stira up in our mind a sentiment very nearly akin to 
disgust. The Christianizers have n» more deter- 
mined opponent in the country than Toe INDEX; 
but rather than defeat their attempt by stooping to 
such foul misrepresentation as this, we would endura 
the evils of their success as beat we might, Never 
shall it be said that we "fought the devil wilh fire,” 

The Independent thinks that Tax Inpex hns made 
a great fuss over a small matter, in openly and 
carnestly opposing this Christianizing scheme. But 
since it opposes the same scheme itself "by trying to 
brand its advocates us forgers, and can find no more 
honorable ‘mode of warfare than that of throwing 
vitriol in their eyes, we take its displeasure with the 
utmost Indifference. When it was under the edi- 
toria) charge of Theodore Tilton and Oliver John- 
gon, it was not only able and progressive, but also 
generous and fuir, We regret to see that it hns de- 
teriorated in all these respects. 


A friend writes that the pamplilet referred to in 
Tux Ixpkx, No. 122, as sent by Dr. Hedge, was really 
sent by himself. We cheerfully correct the very 
natural mistake into which we werc led. 


The following sdditional lists of names to the re- 
monstrance against the proposed Christian Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution have been-re. 
ceived since our last issue :— 

Mr. O. B. Frothingham, New York, N. Y., sends 
two hundred and twenty-four names; Mr. P, C. Tur- 
ner, Albany, New York, sende eeventy-nine (obtained 
mostly by Dr. D. L. Ditson); Mr. Ignatius Troffer, 
sends twenty-nine from Milford Townsbip, Ohio; 
Rev. Zerah Masters, Sheffield, Illinois, sends one 
hundred and fourteen; Mrs. M. M. Sherman, Circle. 
ville, Ohio, sends four; Mrs. Laura Barnaby, Salem; 
Ohio, senda forty-three; Mr. W. R. Birdsall, Jack- 
son, Michigan, sends twenty-three; Mr. E. M. Bte- 
venson, New Bedford, Pennsylvania, senda two hun- 
dred and aeventeen. 

The total aggregate of names thus far acknow- 
ledged in Tax INDEX is over THIRTY-ONE Tuov- 
BAND. 


SLEEPING ON GUABD. 


We have just seen s list of the officers of the 
National Religious Amendment Convention at Cin- 
cinnati. The president, vice-presidents and secreta- 
ry are all men of whom we never heard before. They 
may be noted jn their villages or counties, but they 
carry no more weight in the country at large than so 
many John Does and Richard Roes.— CAristian Reg- 
tater. 


The Galilwan carpenter whom the Register is very 
anxious that the whole world should recognize as 
“Lord and Master,” and his little knot of untaught 
apostles, carried no more weight" in their time than 
these new men of the Christian Amendment move- 
ment. But the obscure Galilieans have made the whole 
modern world "carry" a very heavy "weight" which 
some of us are trying to get rid of. These "men of 
whom we never keard before” may yet make the 
Register "carry more weight" than it is likely ever to 
carry in any other way. Could anything be more 
superficial than this manner of estimating the force of 
a new movement? It is not so much the men id 
enlista, as the ideas it represents, that give this movo- 
ment importance. We saw and heard enough atCin- 
cinnati to convince us that the the Nation Reform 
Association will sooner or latercarry "weight" enough 
to crush the Registr out of existence, unless the peo- 
ple see better than this sleepy watchmun on the lowers 
of Zion; and the men now actively propagating these 
ideas Lave character and brain enough to make tliem- 
selves “heard of” when the incoherencies of Caituri- 
anism shall be utterly drowned in the war of politico- 
religious strife. The surest recipe for defeat tothe 
liberal cause is—despéxe the enemy! 

é — 

One Rev. Zephaniah Meek, editor of the Catletls- 
burg (Kentucky) Christian Or the “organ of 
the Western Virginia Conference, M. E. Church 
South,” shows his meckuess by the following coure- 
genus statements :— 

“A clap of linge pretensions but very limited c& 
pacities, nt Toledo, Ohio, who edits TE INDEX, A 
tree religion shee’ at that place, and who is known 
by the name of Francis Ellingwood Abbot, is just 
now the self constituted champion of the opposition 
tothe proposed religious nniendment to the Unit 
States Constitution. He represents Christianity ns 
marshalling its entire force to the contest, aud he 
calls upon all its enemies to unite under Ais banner 
in a mighty contest fer the liberty of conscience. We 
have very &eríous doubts as to whether so unscrupu- 
lous a man as Abbot has any conscience to enjoy | b. 
erty. Will Mr. Abbot tell us what religious editor of 
any or all the Christian denominations in the United 
States favors the amendment? Shame on such hypo 
risy! We commend manliness wherever found; but 
if Abbot is a fit champion of free religion, it must be 
a heavy system.“ 

The “hugest” of our “pretensions” is that we 406 
guilty of no falsehoods, even in the case of our bit- 
terest opponents, And the "lhugeness" of it is not 
apparent until brought into the neigliborhood of such 
morals as dictated the above paragraph. 


Sir Charles Lyell computes that all North America 
will be washed away into the ocean by processes now 
actually in Operation, within the space of four and & 
half millions of years. We expect a great decline in 
the value of real estate in consequence of this predic- 
tion, What is the usc of "voting yourself a farm” 
five miles under water? The land.grabbers and the 
anti- land monopoly reformers will equally come to 
grief; for old Neptune is going to grab all the land 
for himself, and if that is not a monopoly, what is? 

— — 

The independent man ig alone serene. The slave 

of others’ opinions is endlessly perturbed, 
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Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondants myst ran the risk of typographical 
arrora, The utmost care will be Laken to avoid them } but here- 
after no apace wilt he spared to Krrata, 

N, B.—Hlegibly riiin articles stand d very poor ohaned of 
publication. 


PRE- EXISTENCE, 


To run Enrron or Tie INpEx- 

Dear Sir.—Do you belleve in the theory of pro: 
éxistencat Ido not. T cannot, because It knocker 
ihò props [rom my hopos of a futnre conscious exist- 
ence. It may do for ürenimy, speculative enthusiasts 
to argue thot man lived In another state of exlatence 
prior to this, but it remains yet to be proved that 
sich theory Ja fact, nor oan it be domonstrated by any 
Mir method of reasoning to a mathematical certainty. 
The day for thoorles, hobbies, think#o and guoss4o 
ia past. Peoplo want facts, proofs, in thia "Iron age 
of reason,” 

Lf man existed In n prior state mol has no neler 
tion of It, whut nasurance Imre we that in the life 
10 come we shall know all about the life that now is? 
1f I am to be somebody. elw in the other life, I ask for 
annihilation, becatise the other life will be no Hre at 
all to ma Reason tells mu this Hfe ls but n prepara. 
tory greewroom whem ehamoters are cast for the 
great play of futurity, nnd that we step out upon the 
witle stage of eternity in the precise order of this const, 
This Jooks quite natural, Reasoning from the work- 
ings of Nature, I say there & anothor life. Rut what 
that other life is like, I cannot even gress. Nor have 
[any method of knowing the duration of a futuro 
life, The erawliog worm passes from its apparently 
dead stato, and becomes n gaudy-winged butterfly. 
But what becomes of the butterfly? Who can tell? 
Does It pass into other forms of animate life, or die 
and mingle with the duat on tho breast of Its mother? 

Is tho germ of man produced by coition, or I» it un 
éternal vital princlplo of Nature, essential to tho 
growth ofall human lifo? Are these zerms the ne- 
ilt of sexunl Intercourse, or do they lle dormant In 
the body? And If dormant, do mot they contain 
within themselves other germs, ond those other 
germa contalu still other germs, until we go back to 
Infinitude ? 

If the latter hep la correct, aud all these 
germs contain a living soul in embryo, do they pass 
on with son] of man Into the other life to be born 
there, or fo they sutfer, dic, and parsah with the body * 
To any Meso germs existed before as germs, ia simply 
ridieulons, yet on. this theory hangs the doctrine of 
pro-existence as I understand it. ft is very easy for 
mo to believe matter is eternal, and that T. existed be: 
fore this life ae matter; an Infinitesimal atom in the 
grout elementary world, I never can reconcile tho 
idea of a previous stato of animate existence. With a 
fataré conscious existence, because it implies practi- 
eal Annihilation; certain tranenigration. What ia the 
use of a future life If we are to Jose our personality 
nni be somebody elsa, or something olse? 

The body dies, antl tho soul, the spirit, the some 
thing within man which moves the intricato, compli- 
cated machinery of the body leaves it for another 
Jife." Now ta it reasonable to suppose that invialbla 
mind, spirit, soul, or Whatever vou may please to call 
it, ovor lived before and acted in the same capacity 
for another body in a precious. Mo, which we know 
nothing about? Yut this is the doctrine of pro- ux · 
istence, which, if truc, shuts out the licht of a future 
conscious life, and ends mnn in eternal. unconscious- 
ness ns regards his futuro identity, Accepting this 
theory, there i» no telling the number of changes 
that await us In the eternity of the futuro. ‘Ihe spir- 
it of man may be “born nguln thousands of times, 
and inhabit counticas new boilies lo the realms of 
space, 

I have briefly givena few ideas which conilict with 
my views of n future conscious life, hoping to hear 
from you upon a question 30 full of meaning, s0 
fraught with joy or woe to the whole human race, 

Truly pue 
DWIN ABNER Davis. 

{Such queries as these are familiar to every re- 
flective mind, but we find no answer to them. Is 
there any higher wisdom tban to use the present 
wisely, nobly, unselfishly, and to build up characters 
which it would not be grim irony in God to perpet- 
uate? Pre-existence and post existence are beyond 


our ken; let us make the most of existence!—Ep.] 
. SPIRITUALISM, 


There is much loose writing on both sides of this 
subject. Irrelevant statements are indulged in toa 
fearfol extent; unsatisfactory evidence is paraded. 
Personal reflections upon the weaknesses of the me- 
dium are made, and intended to pass for argument. 
And one notable instance is on record where a very 
learned sceptic actually warned the world in advance 
M row believing any statements his de apirit 
might come back and make, except the ono that 
his 2 had not changed on the death - bed. “If 


our g he says, adds one word more, we pro- 
nounce him a fraud." No objection, perhaps, t 
to be made nst a person who, understanding his 
own tendencies well, warns a trusting and honest 


peopleagainst the fraud which his spirit would com- 
mit when rtunity offered; but the implication 
that the spirits of other honest persons would be 
guilty of similar fraud is certainly not very com- 
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mendable. And without such implication the state- 
ment could bave no force, What isitto the world 
whether one garrulons old ghost bea frand Or not, 
except on the awumptium that other ghosts are 
fms alao * 

Stripped of all side issues and specalatfons forelrn 
lo the subject, It cenis to mo. that Spiritualism In- 
volves simply a question of fact, One side aflirms 
that thero is sufficient evilence to establish spirit 
identity and communication, the other denies thie. 


The evidenoe to bo put in covers nlont this | 
ground ;— 
L The phenomena of Spiritualism, Everybody 


knows what ner are, Raps, tablo-tipping, moving 
of pondemble bodies without contact of human 
hands, or with insuſllelont physical force, clalrvoy- | 
ance, talking, writing, showink thoes, ete. These 
phenomena must be either Mot or flotton. If they 
are not proved o be facts or if they nro netunlly 
provod to be fletlons, with no better foundation than 
credulity or superstition, then the causo for the ad 
vocates of Spiritualism la oat at this point, and the | 
investigation nee gu no further. Spiritualism Is | 
not true, or at least is not proved trum, and every por- 
son is quem in rejecting it. If any part of the 
alleged phenomena ls proved illusive, tho investign: 
tion ceased na to that part. On the other band, if 
any part is proven to be a fact, the investigation 
taut go on so far as that part fà. concerned, 

2, Aftor the fact j» established, comes the question 
ol its source, Tt is either of human origin or super 
human. 

The question of human prigin divides itself Into 
two branches ond involving the Honesty and the 
other the Ietelligence of the modium, In ono case, 
the ground la taken that the phenomena. appear to 
take place, but nre really the qugglory, trickery and 
deception pmetised by the medium who produces 
them, Ifthia lo shown to be the case, or indecd 
unless (tis shown not to bo the ease, the Spiritual- 
ists hil here, nnd we need go no further, Aner this 
step in passed, then comes the question whether the 
phenomem are not honestly but ignorantly pro- 
duced by the medium with powers not anderstood 
either by the operator or observers. The only power 
exercised may be the physiol power, and the only 
intellect the natural Intellect of the medium, uncon- 
sciously exercised, it may be, yot that of tho medium, 
If such were demonstrated to be the case, while we 
Am rope for tho development of latent and as yet 
unknown human power, it would in no degree draw 
the vell from the other world. 

% Superhuman agency. 

After the question of human agency bas beet sot: 
tied beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt, then 
are we prepared to enter upon. that of super-human 
agency. And here it requires that all other intelli- 
gent agencles be excluded except that of departed 
spirits of human beings. If the phenomena can bo 
satisfactorily explained in any other way, or rather 
unlews It can be satisfactorily explained in no other | 
way, the case for the Spiritualists still fails, If all 
these barriers can be surmounted by facts, relevant, 
pertinent, and conclusive, then should we all be will. 
ing to accept the demonstration, Not only should 
we be willing, but we should rejoice to do so. The 
terrors of the grave would have fled ;the dark valley 
of the shadow of death would be lighted with heaven- 
ly light, and we should walk therein, not by Mith, 
but by knowledge; the blank, dark future would be 
looked into; the question of questions, “If aman 
die, shall he live again?” would be solved beyond 
a doubt. 

The magnitude of this question cannot be over- 
estimated. It deserves, on the one hand, more than 
scoffing, sarcasm, and witticism, and, on the other, 
more than garrulous generalities, severe denuncin- 
tious nnd crude statements, Tite INDEX. has many 
readers Who believe in Spiritualism, many more who 
do not believe in it, Can we not make up a case 
fairly, honestly, sincerely, and settle the question 
one way or the other, not by authority, bat by reason 
and evidence F P, H, 


— .. — 
THE RELIGIOUS CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 


LJ 
The followiug article from the people's column of 
the Boston Herald contains an allusion to the opinion 
of General Washington on the propriety of recogniz- 
ing the religious element in the Constitution of the 
United o. His tien, on Ay mee is = the 
resent time especially interesting, now religion- 
are assailing the rights of humanity ;— 


EdWor of tha Herald: Among the present political aglia- 
tions Is one engineered by certain sectarian Christians for the 
purpose of securing the Insertion of religious tcats into the 

nstitution of the United States. The amendment 
is a verbal declaration therein—ist, That God is the source 
of all power; 2d, that Jesus Christ rules among the nations; 
Ad. that tho Bible le of au authority. Free moetli 
have been held ın many cities to manufacture public senti- 
ment. Abontthree dozen clergymen, deacons nnd church of- 
ficers have advertised a public meeting to thia moro- 
ment, to be held next Sunday evening, at Tremont Temple. 

History shows that priests and their myrmidons have inatl- 
gated a 


the bloody persecutions in all and countries 
where the common bave suffered. fires of religi- 
ous hatred havo been kindled, and the blood of innocence bas 


been red ont under every Government of the world, ex- 
cept ibat of the United State, of America and Ban Marino; in 
ltaly, and these aro the only Governments whose constitu- 
tlons contain no allusion to or recognition of God, and allow 
the atmost freedom of religion. 

But this freedom from religious persecution, which is the 
crowning glory of the bistory of the National Government, 
cannot te shared by all the constituent States. The fair 
fame of Massachusetts is blotted by the foal deeds perpetrat- 
ed by priests and church members in its colonial daya, 
Priests and church members then possessed the State power, 
and they exercised it accordiug to their wont, in Dg. 
whipping and erushing to death men and women ofa religion 
different from their own, They persecuted the Quakers, the 


Taptisis aud tbe Spiritual medium», then known by the namo 


of Witches. 
ln 
1 
ip A 
of moh 


persone, that “not knowing what to do, they apo thelr andre 
tore; the oharchos plain backward to the memories of the 
dark agori” bat “God builds bie temples in Abe Aegrt, on tho 
rules of churches and rally " The framers of the Conatz 
Wallon of the United State het enyaged in thelr arducne 

te aud church HOOT es who then 
soaght to acoumplleh what the preasant rellalous fhovouders 
how ondesvor to ect. Hut Gworgo Waablugton ihn» ro 
nuked them: "Gentlemen, the path of (rus piaty je too plain 
to require any political direction, We stand In ao geod of 
Tegulatiods reepedtiog Gud of relizion from ihe Magna Char 
fa of our country.” 

Let the prjewta got through amending their Bible, wülch 
they ave now doing In Ragland gun thie conniey, bofom they 
amond the Constitution of the United Staton, 

`~ A. E. d. 


Whon the above wus penned, the sentiment therein 
attributed to Washington was quoted from memory, 
bat tho writer has. Since, through a clew given D 
Jodu Sypbors of La Salle, TIL, been eunbled to verity 
ite substantial aocuracy, Tt may be found in "The 
Massachusetts Centínel" of Docombor Ah, 1780, A 
correspondent of Liat paper, signing Nis name na 
Crmnicuw, writes as follows :— 


Mu. Wow: 

The Presbytery of Ure Eastward couyened at Newdnry> 
port, i thels address to the President of the Totten *tares ls 
nla lato tour, «Ay: "Among the objestlons to (he Podurat 
Uonetiiintlon, we newer considered the waot of a religions test 

thai gnod wogiue of persecution in evory tyrants hans. 
Mut wo «heuid not have been alone In rololeing to hate eros 
some érplicl acknowledgmont of /Ae only net Goo wed Je 
wow Oumar hom he Ankh Ment, Inserted eomowhere in tho 
Maaxa Cnanta of ont ν,E,m i;. 


work, wore pestered by y 


Tho letter of Genoral Washington alluding to that 
point is as follows — 
‘To the Minteters and Ruling Xidere delegated. to vepresmt 


the Churches in Mastaohuantts and New Hauipshire which 
compose tte First Presbytery of the Kastward: 


GEXTLEMEX, — 

os . You will permit me to oheeyyé that rhe pati 
of irne pet ja wo plain ae to require bur Lirie pelitteal Alge. 
Hon, Do this canelfermtion wa ounyht to ureribe the absence 
of any regulation epsona religion from tha Magna Charnia 
of our country, Tu the guidance of Ministers ef Lue. Gospel 
thle Important object ia perhaps more pryper!y Committed, Ls 
will be your dare vo lnetroct toe leverant aud to reclaim tho 
dev'ou», Lo the progress of morailiy and anionce, to whieh 
our Government will give every fürtferance, we may contident 
ly expeot the advasqcment of trav religion, and the completion 
of ont bapplnees, eis it 

G. Waamxarox 

In the foregoing, certaia points are noteworthy : 

Ist, That priests, as is their wont in Initinting 
now movements, disclaim any purpose of pérseca- 
tion, "'Wil! you walk into my parlor?’ sald tho 
spider to the fly.” 

24, That General Washington thought Hut trie 
piety required no political direction. 

BA, That he thought that true piety would advance, 
na morality nnd science progreawl, 

4th. Tho concurrence of Washington and Bawreon 
in their statements of the nature of religion is intor- 
ostiug. 

I once repeated to a Baptist Minister the words of 
Emerson quoted in A. E, G.'s communication above, 
an] in his next sermon he alladed to them, aril (ns 
he thought) answered them, by pompously rocitin 
the statistics of increase of Baptist churches nn 
church mormbors during the previous teu years. He 
thus nneonscionaly gave evidence that ho believe 
his narrow sectarianiam tò bo piety and that he could 
not distinguish between thom, 

Arum E, Ginn, 

Boerox, Mass. 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


Tivrzcsson Orry, Ohio, May 1, 1812; 
Mu. Anuor: 

Suffer me to express the reasons of my political 
preferences through your paper, Grant stands at 
the kemi of our citizeus—the ey body of the peo- 
Á who suppressed the rebellion ; and whoever 

nomi. at Cincinnati will be voted for by those 


who fought against their country and for the Rebel- 
lion. Both political at lunes take measures 
which I condemn. resort to el 


in military and 
tion to right hime -by ox- 


to the present time ensure el 
as an individual, I do not like in 
Grant's administration; but in the name of comrhori 
senso what better could we expect from an Adminis- 
tration whose constituent body must be made u 
mainly of those who ht for four dark 
bloody years to destroy the free institutions of this 
country, and the hopes of frcelom throughout the 


world? 
E. L. CRANE. 
At an enthusiastic religious meeting among tho 
negroes in Blout county last week han the mourn- 
er's bench was cro with tents groaning in 
agony, one of them, a sable 1 of ele — 


roportions, sprang to herfeot, crying: “ 
Terojan Lord bres de Lam 
Lord, if dis had de 


fly right to heaven.” Her enthusiasm was c 

at juncture by a matter-of-fact sister, who raised 
her head and t the new convert's thoughta 
back from the ideal to the real, thusly : 

“You fool nigger, what you mean you bad Juna- 
bug wings, don't Iz know a woodpecker'd gobble 
‘fore you got a mile t”"—Knorvills 3 

you 
tized by Na O4 le 


£ 
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St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


INDEX TRACTS 


Tra tho Times, on REPRESENTATIVE PA- 
3 Rik em fo contains the HA 


" Principles." It gives a "s-eye view of 
Tree Raidan as tanceived by the Editor of Tax Umax, and 


e “i asible conflict’ between it and Christ- 
finitv. rir. CHARLES DARWIN, author of "The Origin 
of Species," says, In a letter to the Editor not originally, n- 
tended for publication, bot rubseqaently autho red to be 
used:—"I have Bove, IAM de s or -— T 

d I admire them m my inmost heart; an 
almost every werd." PRICE One hundred copies lor One 
Dollar, or à lere numer et the same rato, namely, One 
ark od, J t and bean 

No, 2.—Fear of the Living G an cloguent sn - 
Teens ty g. B. FROTHINGHAM, pues ne 
debasing character cf the popular notions of and pre- 
senta concer tics cf hiro that are worthy of the njneteenth 
century. "PRICE--SIngle coples Five Cents; Twelve copies 

Fifty Cents, 
. 5.—Leciure on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 

NC ps. of England, who has recently been deprived of 
his benefice hy the ccclesiastical conrte op account of bie 
bold and ontapoken heresies, Ia an overwhelming demonstrs- 
tion of the imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamente. Passages sustaining the ar- 
gument are coplonsly quotod, with references to chapter 
and vorne in every instance; and mo abler, fairer, or more 
high-toned treatise on the subject can be found in the Eug 
Heh lan PHICE—Single copies Ten Cents; 8 
copies vole; Twelve coplos One Dollar. 

No. l- Christian Propagandism, by F. R. ABBOT, le 
a complete exposare of the weakness, costliness and lo- 
efficlency of the Syatem of Foreign. Missions. it . 
ures, Facts, and [nterssting Extracts. Alno, & very remark- 
able article by a Slameee Baddhist fs appended, giving 
an account of a spicy conversation between himself and $ 
missionary, PRICE-—Single copies Ten Cents; Bix copies 
Finy Cente; Twelve copics One Dollar, 

No, 5.—** God in the Constitution: Would it be 
right to Incorporate Religious Dogmas into 
the United States Coustitutlon? By Her. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, polnted, and able on 

at the Proj Theological Amondment to the United 
8 Constitution, which ought to be circulated through- 
ont the country. PRICE—Single Coples Ton Cents; Six 
Coples Finy Centa; Twelve Coples One Dollar, 

No. 6.—“The Sabbuth,? by PARKER PILLSBURY, la a 
scatbing dennncíatlon of Sabhatarlan enporetition. New 
Edition. PRICE-—SIngle copies Ten Conta; Twelve coplos 
One dollar. 

No. J „Compulsory Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains ther right o LT. ohlld 10 be educated, and the 
duty of the State to ensure It au edacation, | PRICE—8In- 
glocopies Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Centa. 

No.8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTAING- 
HAM, fs a singularly felicitous treatmentof a subject that 
interests everybody, PRICE Single coples Five Cents; 
Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 

No. 9.—Thoe Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
contains in fall the Call for the Cloclonat! Convention o 
the National Reform Association,” which p es to In- 
terpolate the Evangelical Christian Creed in tho U. 8. Con- 
atitntion,--the list of its most promineut supporters and 
a full exposure of the dangerous and revolationary charac- 
ter of the movement. PRICK—Single Copies, Five Cents; 
Twelve Copies, Fifty Cents. 

Ale, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Stated and Anewored from 2 Bible Ntand- 
point, a pangent puinphlet by A. J. GROVER. ie for sale 
at Tus Inpsx Ones. PRICE -Single coples Ten Cents; 
Twelve coples One Dollar. 

THE INDEX, 


Address, 
90 St. Clair Btreet, Torzpo, Omo, 


SOW THE SEED! 


HR "IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," published 

in the fret number of the third volume of Tus Ixpzx, 
as been clectrotyped, and an edition of Ten Thousand Copies 
has been printed In the form of 


A Cheap Tract for Gratultous Distribution! 


Tt le Intended to circulate One Hundred Thousand Copies 
during the current year, In ordor to sccomplish this purpose, 
we must rely upon the co-operallon of our active sympathizers. 


packages of these TRACTS, containing any deatred 
number of copies, wil! be mailed to any address on receipt of 
enough money to defray postage, and whatever additional 
anme, largo or small, the generoalty of distributors may 
prompt them to add. 

Of cbarse, money will be needed to carry ont our intentiona; 
‘wat we urge every one who believes that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who ta willing to distribute copies of it, to 
end in an order. at once, even if unable to donate more than 
the simple postage and the time required for distribution, 
Do not hosltate because you cannot give more. We are con- 
vinced more thin ever by the character aad objects of the late 
Cincinnati Convention, that such plain speech as this TRACT 
contains le greatly needed af the present time. In tho name 
«t Christianity, 


A most Dangerous Attempt ts now Making to 
Subvert the Religious Libortics 


of the American Peoplo; and the mighty magie of that name 
ls still powerful over multitudes even of otherwise liberal 
minds. Let the world learn that the protest made against 
Christianity la pot made by hatred of Goodness and of Truth, 
but rather by à love for these that can no longer be satiafied 
with shams. He wofully mlsjudzes thia Tract who linke it 
haa no higher alm then to “makaa sensation." It was meant 
to tell needed truth so plainly that |t must be heard, And it 
will be heard. All we ask ls—give df a chance. 
W^ Address your orders to THE INDEX, 
Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohto 


— — ua nici amc rr i 
V The series of "INDEX TRACTS” (No, 140 No. 10) will 
be sent oat — on receipt of aixt conte, Thess Weed 
"Trotha 1 he Times“ (of which Mr. Charles Darwin, an- 
thor of “The Origin of Species,” says;—"I have now read 
Truths for the Times, and I admire them from my inmost 
And T agree 10 almoat every word);" “Lecture on the 

by Kev. Charles Voysey: "Chris! diam," 
by P. E. Abbot; "God In the Constitution," by Rev. A. B. 
radford ; "Tbe Sabbath," by Parker Pilisbury: “The Pres- 
ent Heaven," by Rev. O. H. Protbingham; The Chrlatlan 


heart; 
Bibie," 


Amendment.” by F. B. Abbot, T 
aggregate over two boodred a of perge Y Ltn 
matter, Address THE IND 80 St. Clair street, Toledo, 


ledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS!. 


— ä — 


, Wabash & Western Rallway Co., haying recent- 
T iis line of Railway to the City of Saint Louis, 
will commence running all ſte regular senger trains 


through to that chy on and sfter the idth of May, 1871. 
The be 1 with new and elegant pas- 
sen, day iratan c all e ane with the mach celebrated 
and popular Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches. 
fal Thro’ Pacific 
. 6580 - "s. 112 rens. 
—U— 2 2 e rns ed L104, *. r. u. 
Le. Wayne: ett. . 8343€ 
* Lafayette... 40 8:20 1 
„ Denville .. 11:80 
„ Springüeld 4:10 P, X. 
^ Quincy.» 925 
^ Eeokuk. 10:45 "^ 
* Bt, Lonla. fis '" 
Trains arrive from the West at 2:15 4. K., 8:40 P. x., nnd 5:00 
P.M. 
GEO, H. BURROWS, 
Gen Superintendent. 
JOHN U. PARSONS, 
Gen'l Ticket Agent. [901] 
2 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 


1872. 


N and afer Sunday, Jan. 14th, 1879, Passenger Trains 
will leave Toledo ly (Sundays excepted) as follows 
(Cleveland ume): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO. 


$:00 A. M. Atlantic Express Enat, daily, arrives at Cleveland 
at 7:25 A, M. 


6:50 A.M. Day Expresa will stop at Elmore, Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin, E! and Barea, arrivos at Cleveland st 10:50 A. M. 


10:55 A. M, Ciocinusti » a stopping st all stations, 
rr A. "pecia NY gr will Prem 
0 P. M. . Y. Express, atop at ont 
Clyde, Monroeville, Norwalk and Elyri arrives at Cleveland 
10:15 P. M. Sleeping care to Buffalo and Rochester. 


TRAINS ARRIVE, 
10:40 and 19:55 A. M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P, M. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


TRAINS DEPART. 


MAIN LINE—8:15 A. M., Mall; 11:15 A. M. Special Chi 
Eyre 6:45 P. M., Coldwater Accommodation; 5:00 P, M., 
Xpress. 
R LINE—11:08 A. M., Accommodation; 17:90 P. M. Paci- 


fic 15 8185 
DETROIT—6:00, 11:20 A. M., 5:90 and 8:00 P. M. 
JACKSON-—11:15 A. M., and 8:00 P. M. 

geen azo AND GRAND KAPIDS—11:15 A. M., and 


TRAINA ARRIVE, 


MAIN LINE—5:9) and 10:85 A. M., and 5:40 g 3 
MIR LINE AM A. B end aia P, My o 6. 
—]10: a " ** E E . . 
JACKSON-—10:35 x M. and 5:51 r. 1 5 n 
COLUWATER ACCOMMODATION--—10:35 A. M. 
CHAS, F. HATCH, Genn Bupt., 
Cleveland, Ohlo. 


porr 


The Journal of Speculative’ Philosophy, 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


It i» Intended as a vehicle for t com- 
mentaries, and origina] articles, 25 - best "promo the 
interesis of Speculative Philosophy in all its departments, 


‘Termes of Subscription. 


Two dollars per volume; single ber, 50 " 

Vols, J. and ir bound In — ‘volume fh muslin will be 
sent post-paid ^ mail for $5.00. 

Vol. III. Vol. IV, and Vol. V. Iu muslin, $3.00 each. 


All subscriptions (with! 
pe Maren! tothe Bane Me the United States) shouts 


WM, T. HARRIS, 
Box 1598, Br. Lovis, Mo. 


B. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association, 


The Report, in pamphlet form, of the Axwvarn Marte of 
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Organization. 


BY FRANCIA R. ADBOT, IN THR “RADICAL” OF Dunn. 1808. 


The difference between organicand inorganic being 
is the difference between life and liſelessners. It is 
a law of the strictest universality that al finite life 
must becoms organte. 

The lowest phase of being In which life becomes 
apparent is the cell; and the cell is an organism. In 
such plants as the Alga, the Protococcus nivalis (Red - 
snow Plant), ete., vegetation is reduced to its lowest 
terms, for here the entire plant Is nothing but a cell. 
From tbís rudest beginning, up to its culmination in 
man, life rises in power and Intensity hy becoming 
more and more complex in cellular structure, by mul- 
tiplying organs, by assuming more and more sharply 
defined form. 

Man is the first of animals because he ia the most 
highly organized. The place of each species in the 
scale of existence is assigned solely according to 
the greater or less complexity of its organization. 
Hence it is a second law of equal universality, that 
Sinite life $a higher in degree, the more highly organic it 


Organization, then, is the self-expreasion of living 
force, the result and proof of vitality, This Is true 
in a far higher sense than the merely botanics! or 
physiological. The plant isa composite being; so 
is humanity. The most profoundly philosophical 
view of human society is that which makes the race 
an organism.. Pure individualism is the crude:t type 
of human existence. Thoreau, lu bis hut by Wal- 
den Pond, la a specimen on a higher ievel of the one- 
celled plant, or would be ao if he had not got into 
his head, before he went there, what never grew in 
the woods. Caspar Hauser in his dungeon is a bet- 
ter specimen of what pare Individualism produces, 
As the world goes, however, pure individualism is 
impossible, and all who affect it only exbivit greater 
or less amounts of necessiry inconsistency. It is 
idle to cry out against organization; every man, by 
being born Into a family, a neighborhood, a town, a 
county, a slate, a nuti. n, ia born int» orgunizations 
like a nest of boxes, Lu fact, every man is an organ- 
ization himself, and can only escape the necessity of 
belog one by dying and decomposing with the 
utmost speed. Sociology, as a science, rests wholly 
on this panes age of the human mee asa vut organ- 
ism, of which individuals are component parts: its 
laws und principles are valid only on the presupposi- 
tion of a vital, organic eonnecilo among these 
parts. Paul selzed an important scientiic truth 
when be declared that we nre all “members of one 
body," It does not depend in the slightest degree 
upon our private oA, therefore, whether we eball 
belong to organizations or net. Willise or unwil- 
ling, we are organized ia many ways at our birth, 


and cannot get diso ized before our desth; we 
most make the best of It as it is, 
Now the t problem of sociology ie the right 


adjustment of the relations between the unit and the 
aggregate, the part and the whole, the individual 
and society. Neither wer, according to Hobbes, nor 
e H teolation, according to Rousseau, ia the “state 
of Nature;" but these being excluded, only one al- 


ternative remains, and that is co e stato 


bera, accordi 

stica. The individual cannot — in isolation, 
independently of social helps; and that is the suffl- 
cient answer to the advocates of individualism, 
From birth to death, men are dependent on each 
other in countless ways; there is no euch thing as 
human independence, except in a very Plekwicklan 
senae. The completest possible education of all its 
individuals, their most perfect development in all 
directions, is the grand end and function of society. 
This end attained, the highest welfare of all 
secured in the highest welfare of each. It is the 
duty of society to propose this end; It is the duty of 
the individual to co-operate in achieving it. Society 
defeats ita own end if it violates the individuality of 
any one of its members; the individual defeata at 
once his own end, and the end of society, if he refu- 
res to co-operate with his fellows. The prosperity 
of A state depends on commerce, in & higher sense of 
that word than the common one. The free com- 
merce of intellectual, moral, and religious influences, 
the unstinted interchange of ennobliog ideas, senti- 
ments, and social helps of every kind, is the very 
condition of true social progress; and al) this ls co 
operation, mutual giving and taking, practical out- 
come and income of all that is best In humanity. In 
no other way than by thia perpetual co-operation of 
each with all, can society attain its ideal end, 

How clear, then, is the ed of sociely to respect 
to the nttermost the liberty of the Individual! 
good of aociety is at once sacrificed by any restriction 
on the individual's free activity, whether of body or 
mind. How clear, on the other hand, is the duty of 
the individual to work heartily for the welfare of so- 
ciety! His own highest good, in which that of soci- 
ety is also involved, is sacrificed by a selfish refusal 
t» bear his part of the common burden. Private 
culture and public usefulness are thus reciprocal! 
ends and means: the highest individual culture fa 
impossible unless dedicated to public uses, and the 
highest usefulness to society ts im ble except 
through the most perfect culture of the Individual, 
This mutual existence of the individual for society, 
and of society for the individual, constitutes the hu- 
man rca s aingle organism, which the immortal 
Kant defines as “that In which the whole and the 

are mutually means and ends.” The more bigh- 
ly society becomes thus organized, the richer, freer 
and grander la each individual life. Let society and 
the individual be faithful in the perforinance of these 
reciprocal dutles, and the greatest of human triampha 
is acbleved,—liberty in union, the unimpeded evolu- 
tion of every soul, according to the Divine ideal im- 
planted In it, and the harmonious working of all 
souls for the highest geod of each. Is not this the 
true idea of the kingdom of God? 

Tt seems quite unwise, then, to object to organiza- 
tion per a. or to hold that it naturally and inevitably 
tenda to evil; for social progress manifestly conslate 
in perpetual movement towards a profounder organie 
integration of the whole, and a ger spiritual] dif- 
ferentiation of the parte. There is nothing antag- 
onistic In these two enda; on the contrary the at- 
talnment of one depends directly on the attainment 
of the other. The most highly organized plants and 
animals are precisely those in which the individual 
organs are most dissimilar, To hold back, therofore, 
in jealousy of organization aa such from the —— 
social duty of cooperation for human welfare, is to 
tlistrust the nature of things and the wisdom of 
God's cosinlea] laws,—which ia the worst kind of 
scepticism. Organizations crystallize around all 
great idens, nnd every great idea creates Ita own ap- 
propriate form of organization, If a vitally power- 
ful ides gets hold of men's minda, it will organize 
them almost in spite of themselves; it wlll bring 
them together as inevitably as the force of gravita- 
tion brings together the tiny streams, trickling down 
the mountain's side, into the largor stream of the 


valley. There is no use in fighting against Nature, 
If men keep apart, it is because have no com- 
rpose or principle to unite them; continued 
separation is a verdict pronounced against thelr 
p! ciples —"guilty of worthlessness in the first de- 


gree. 

Least of all should the liberal preacher of to-day 
look askance on organization. For what is he 
— Clearly for reform—polltical, social, re- 
igious. But he who works for reform must first be- 
lieve in form, and form is organization. The mod- 


only in favor of organization which shall it. 
social death. 


the genuine ob 
higher € of the individual. 'That is the 
touchstone, the teat, of all beneficial ization. 
Individual development need not be the direct object 
pro) ; but if it is not the ultimate object attain- 
ed, if it isin any way, shape, or manner, interfered 
with, then the organization, no matter how dazzling 
its professions or philanthropic its intentions, ob- 
atructa the p progress of society, and should 
either be reformed or abolished. If reform is impos- 
sible, there is no romedy but abolition. 

What I have said has a plain bearing on the times, 
If there is any real vitality in the “radical move 
ment," it will expresa iteelf in associate action, work 
out collective self-affirmation, and become an o 
ized power. If no such result takes place, it will be 
because, after all, the movement is not as yet unified 
and vivifled by any living principle, but 
vague discontent, engendcred by existing abuses, 
which ia the forerunner of every positive reform. It 
will be because as yet we have attained to no distinct 
consciousness of common ideas and parent, Is 
this the case? The times seem propitious, at least 
for an experiment. The Nati Unitarian Confer- 
ence, representing (it remains to be acen how faith- 
fully) the Unitarian denomination, have adopted, as 
n creed, the “Lordshi n Jeaus — 
and thereby disappointed the hopes of all who | 
deeper than apy poesible creed for the true basis of 
religious organization. Hitherto the Unitarian de- 
nomination, by the very fact of their resoluta creed- 
lessness, have represented the principle of perfect 
apiritual freedom, and bave thus led the van of reli- 

ous progress. But now, if they endorse the action 
of the nference, they fall back into the rear, and 
drop the banner of advancement, They have never, 
it 2 T collectively asserted this pou — 1 
resisting every ous attempt to t it, 
stood forth as its understood champions At 8 
cuse, however, induced by reactionary counsels, t 
— ME their representatives at least, distinctly re- 

their inherited principle of free thought, 
and adopted a dogma asa „ We must wait to 
see whether this action will be accepted as truly 
representative of the “denominational mind." For 
myself, I can not but hope most earnestly that the 
denomination and the Conference itself will 
ceive their fatal — a permit those to re 
them on the broad basis of spiritual freedom who, 
while izing the catholic spirit of the Confer- 
ence, are shut out by the terms of tts organisation, 
Ido not believe in yolun secession or schism ; 
but no man can prevent involuntary exclusion. The 
Conference adopted the most effectual means of ex- 
clusion, when it appointed the private conscience of 
each of its members as the sergeant-atarms to en- 
force Its votes. 

The — therefore, find themselves at last - 
definitely excluded from the only organization from 
which they could expect the affirmation of their own 
great principles, Shall these great principles remain 
stil] unsflirmed, except as here there a solitary 
individual shall give them voice? The duty we owe 
to the principles themselves and the fellow-men 
whom these principles will help, demands to that 
queation an e phat: "No," It is time for a new of- 
ganization, on a new baels, It Ia useleas to onte 
on intellectual finalities, for thinking men alwa; 
outgrow, sooner or pec Shote oya thou a and 2 
truth of to- da e, by its very ha e 
falsity of e That ia the mischief of creeda. 
The creed may express the highest thought of tha 


THE INDEX 


hour, and, so long ss it does, may inspire to higher 
life; but it is necessarily atationary, not progressive, 


7 EE 
enough for ual grow 
mast be a platform of principles that are laws of life, 

purposes and ends that are life itself. A basia guch 
as this will be a new experiment in the history of re- 
ligious organizations, It will be more than the sim- 
ligi affirmation of freedom, — that isa mere n x 
tion, an absence ef restrictions, a n condl- 
tion of growth, but not growth itself, It will be the 
affirmation of progress a3 the law of humanity—de- 
velopment, evolution, ascent from the lower to the 
higher. The law of boundless progress as our gov- 
erning principle, and the fact of ceaseleas progress 
as our practical end, Wa s pev 7 of — 7 
broad as humanity itself. we can discover auch a 
statement of it a will commend itself to the minds 
of our isolated Liberals, it will help the world not a 
little to put forth u collective affirmation of it in 
some free manner. I cannot but think that this has 
become the solemn daty of the hour. With this be- 
lief, I would submit tbe following sketch of a Con- 
stitution to tha thoughtfal consideration of the read- 
er. Take it for what it is worth; but, if this is bad, 
put a better in its place:— 

à of h lety | 
ra eere cm 
organization aou 
f with and —— "ot E reunval end of »o- 
clety itself; an 
individual aon] la the real- 
l Tie prani gna of te 8 tro la ge, 
Humanity, and le (bus identical with the great cause of unt- 
veras] haman progresa :— 
vA Re Fus pra pansy of belay cach uber and 
e 

our fellowanen, in the endeavor a after tho perfect Bpirit, Lifo 
an ruth. 


Antics II. Tho only condition of fellowship shall be sym- 
pathy with our purposo, and willingness to co-operate In It. 
Whatever minor details should prove necessary, 
could be easily arranged; | cafe nothing now but 
for the fundamental spirit and principles of tbe pro- 
posed movement, By no means nced there be any 
antagoniam or collision with any other open: 
least of al! with the National Unitarian Conference. 
Let that go on and accomplish its appointed mission; 
God speed it in every noble work! But for our 
selves, we need n closer fellowship and better mu- 
tual understanding; wa need to discharge our dut, 
to our fellow-men by boldly proc the posal- 
bility of organization on higher and broader grounda 
than a creed, for a greater and diviner end than mere 
denominational prosperity The common bond 
must bo a common spirit and aim, a common faith in 
humanity and ita divine destination, a common aspi- 
ration towards higher good and vaster verltles. 
Whoever feels the upward influence of this spirit, 
faith and aspiration, I hail as my brother by a closer 
tie than that of blood. Let him believe what he 
may, let him even be groping in the moral midmight 
of utter atheism, I will trust bim as one who is 
treading the samo path, and approaching, however 
blindly, the same goal, Buc A ONE AB THIS MUBT 
NOT BE SHUT OUT OF OUR FELLOWSHIP, ANY MORE 
THAN THE CATHOLIC, MOHAMMEDAN OR MORMON 
WHO MAY BE DRAWN TO US BY BECRET AFFINITIES. 
Therefore there should be nothing but an avowal of 
this mutual and aspiration to hold us to- 
ther, or to keep us Mat but ueation- 
nf trust in those subtile natural forces which will 
bulld us up, as the "vital principle" appropriates 
from the soil whatever can assimilate with the grow- 
ing tree. Faith in the divine apirit of man and the 
divine spirit of God are one and tho same, 


Is it indeed a Utopian scheme, a dreamer's fantasy, 
to look for such a brotherhood as this? I cannot 
believe it. Yet even to fail in such an attempt 
would be grander than any common success. If the 
kingdom of God is anything buts mocking mirage, 
it must come in some such guise as this. Must we 
wait forever, or can we begin it here and now ? 


CHRISTIANITY IMPEACHBD. 


BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 


[From the New York Christian Advocate of Jannary 25.) 


Christianity bas been impeached. Mr. Abbot has 
done it—formally, solemnly—“in the name of all that 
is best, noblest, and divinest in human nature,” and 
“before the bar of civilized mankind.” It isn't the 
first time, I suppose, I understand Celsus impeached 
it quite s number of hundred ne ngo, and yet it 
has come to something for all of that. Julian im- 
peached it, and yet this last of emperors died 
prematurely, in the wreck of his broken powers, with 
the des g words," Vicisti, Galilee /"—"'Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean!” Indeed, from the very out- 
set, to the Jews the Cross has been a "stum ling. 
block,” and to the Greeks (Rationalista) “foolishness.” 
Do these Free Religionists imagine that Christianity 
has never been "impeached"—has never "with all se- 
riousness" been called in question before? The fact 
ia that, wide-spread, bold, clamorous, aggressive, and 
boastful gs is modern scepticism, the foes of the 
Church have hardly ever been fewer, less confident, 
or less earnest and determined than to-day. 


Let me here pause to recognize the manliness of 
Mr, Abbot's attitude. Disdaining any disguise, — 
covert attack, he comes forth openly, and not only 
with boldness, but with a sort of audacity, dashes 
1 ho ^ ns — Berapi ol of the Church. 

angers coming from within, the foea 
chiefly tobedrvaded by the Church are those" Wolvesia 


"e clothing," those false teachers, displaying the 
vere mumbling the shibboleths, adhering to the 
forma and emblems of Christianity, who yet at 
heart do intensely hate it For these parties who, 
holding thus almost no one tenet distinctively 
Christian, yet by means of all aorts of evasions, men- 
tal reservations, tricks of double entendre, ètc.. man- 

to maintaln some kind of a standing inside tho 


- Church, for the sake apparently of more effectually 


ling it, we cherish only the most profound con- 
— E Abbot seems to scorn even tbe appear- 
ance of such insincerity, hypocrisy, and cowardice. 
The community will honor him for his independ- 
ence, though it may have but littlé respect for his 
opinions. 

"Well, as I said, Mr. Abbot impeachea Christianity, 
that ia, brings charges agaiost it, It is gratifying to 
have thua grouped in one brief document al! that the 
most modern and most advanced infidelity can allege 
against Christianity. Let us examine these charges. 


In the first place I take exception to Mr. Abbot's 
definition of Snristianity. When, pray, has Christi- 
anity ever defined itself as being “the great system of 
faith and practice which is organized in the hristian 
Church,” and admitted that the history of the Church 
was the history of Christianity itself? Ihave never 
heard of any such definition. Webster gives us no 
such. He gaya (see "Unabridged") that Christianity 
is “that system of doctrines and dutlea taught b; 

Chri." The American Cyclopedia says: Christl. 
anity is that religion of which Chriat is the founder.” 
More comprehensively still, M'Clintock and Strong 
define Christianity to be "the religion of Christians, 
including doctrines, morals, and institutions—the sots 
foundation and source of which are tho Seriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments.” Either Mr. Abbot is 
eadly unconversaut with Christian “authorities,” or 
he has beon betrayed into constructing a definition 
auited to hia own ends, under the impression that he 
was ae the definition Christianity had made 
for itself. We would disabuse him. He is laboring 
under a great mistake. We accept no such definition 
of the religion we profess as he brings forward. 
Meantime, with his defective definition must go B 
large portion of this bis portentous and pretentious 
indictment agninst Christianity, based upon it; for 
many of his charges lie not indeed against Christiani- 
ty itself, but against such perversions of it as Calvin- 
ism, Roman Catholicism, Sacerdotalism, and other 
heterodox modifications of the original Gospel. I 
deny that Christianity is responsible for such perver- 
sions and abuses any more than Republicanism la ro- 
B S asible for the late war or the outrages of the Ku- 

ux. 


ianity is dead. We sre to take his word for it, I 
suppose, His followers may be satisfled with his 
simple dictum, Not we, And here I may say that 
a share of this elaborate indictment consists in 
utterly baseleas assumptions, unfounded asacrijons, 
or (unintended, of course, nevortheless) downright 
misrepresentations. Of these let the following be re- 
as specimens: “It |Christiauity] ls the great 
organized auperatition of the Western World, perpet- 
— In modern times the false beliefs, the degra- 
ding fears, and the benumbing influences of the Dark 
Ages; in proportion to ita power over men, paralyzin 
their intellectual faculties, keeping them in the bond- 
of childish fancies, and governing them by means 
of an utterly irrational religioua terroriam," "This we 
squarely deny, and challenge proof. In fact we af- 
firm that precisely the opposite of this has been, and 
still is, the fruit of Christianity, and in proof of it, if 
necessary, can summon S long array of ree-tbinking 
"witnesses, and even Free Religionists themselves.” 
^Tt is the t enemy of science, retarding the spread 
of natural [?] knowledge, opposing new truths and 
discoveries as irreligious, (“Prove all things.” etc.— 
Tedj Le peer popular ignorance on all but per- 
mitted subjecta, that its own empire may remain un- 
shaken, and making blind faith in impossible doc- 
trines the highest virtue of the soul, and the only 
protection on terrible yet purely imaginary dan- 
gers.” “It is the greatest stumbling. block T the 
pathway of civilization, inasmuch as it withdraws 
attention from the natural affairs of this life, concen- 
trates all its earnest thought on a future life that is to 
be eternal bliss or eternal misery, makes a merit of 
neglect of this world’s riches in order to ‘lay up 
treasures in heaven,’ frowns on active enterprise asa 
dangerous devotion ['not slothful in business.'— Paul. 
to ‘carnal things, and thus unfits men for attention 
to all those 7 2 honorable ambition on which 
the progress of civilization depends.” These are the 
charges under the first "count." "In the name of 
Human Intelligence" comment is needless. Contra- 
dicted as 7 are alike by every page of history and 
the record of every civilized community in the world, 
it would seem that no one who in the least valued 
— A pelpably to demon sense would make un 
y abaurd assertions as the foregoing. 
deny them, and demand proof. sa 


à The next count is "in the name of Human Virtue." 

It appeals to hope and fear as the suprema motives 
of human conduct; holds out promises of an eternal 
heaven as the reward of obedience to its commands, 
pon threats of an eternal hell as the punishment of 

sobedience to them; makes its appeal to human 
selfishness as the proper spring of Bumar action, 
and, consequently, undermines and destroys the dis- 
interestedness of ali high morality, which commands 
the right because it is right, and forbids the wrong 


because it Is wrong, regardless alike of punishment 
or reward.” 


Proceeding to the doctrines of Christianity, Mr, A. 


affirms that ita distinguishing tenets—such, for ex- 
ample, as the doctrine of salvation through faith in 
Christ, the doctrine of forgiveness of sin, or, as he 
phrases it, “that the consequences of moral evil are 
neither necessary nor universal ;" that the doctrines 
of sin and depravity, or, as he has it, "that Christ will 
save those alone who abhor themselves and have lust 
ull faith in themselves and in their owa power to es- 
cape the just wrath of God"—“atrike a deadly blow 
at the dignity of human nature, extingulsh that noble 
sentiment of self-respect without which all high yir- 
tue is impossible, smite men with the leprosy of self. 
contempt, making them to craw! like reptiles before 
Christ, weaken the natural auxiliaries of imperfect 
virtue by fostering the delusion that men can do evi} 


without suffering for it, enfeeble the consciousness 


of human rights, blight the very idea of justice," etc. 
All 9r which I unqualitied]y deny, and insist on the 


roof. 
T While penning the fordgoing preposterous ch 


Mr. Abbot was doubtless thinking of such stri 


examples of the demoralizing tendency of Chriatian 
doctri 


ne us Paul and Luther and Knox and Ciomwell 


and Wesley and the Puritans and the Calvinistic 


cle: generally. What a shame-faced, mean-apirit- 
ed, Arly iiim of men! It is all a mistake shots 
their having been cast-iron men, men of the utter- 
most ru ness, robustness, and atrength of charac- 
ter, In another connection Mr, Abbot affirms that 
“the largeat mind, the purest conscience, the tender- 
est heart, and the most earnest spirit of the century 
are a unit in declaring. independence of this power, 
which has become a tyranny.” This sweeping asser- 
tion must, 1 eem. er E euch * as Dm. 
Q 1 owa, Peabody, Huntington, Hopkins, 
een Woolsey, Beecher, Storrs, Thompson, Whe- 
don, ete, Itis inconceivable how a man of Mr. Ab- 
bot's reputed modesty and good sense can make auch 
hair-brained allegations. these the men, pray, 
“in bondage to childish fancies?” 


Of the same piece are the following charges, under 
subsequent “counts.” “It recognizes no sanctity in 
natural human affections; extends over myriads of 
sensitive minds the blackness and gloom of a hor- 
rible theology; tortures them with a morbid self re- 
proach for unreal sins, and fills them with excrucia- 
ting doubts of their final 47 from bell; [Mr. Ab- 
bot had better attend a few Methodist love-fessta;] 
commanda supreme love to an utterly — God, 
degrading the very idea of the fatherhood of a God 
whose acts are 80 W proclaima a brother -· 
hood of man’ which denies the natural quality essen · 
tial to all genuine brotherhood, perverting the natu- 
ral [ ?] sentiment of -will toward all men into an 
artiticlal and exclusive bond among Christiana them: 
selves ; sets up a despotic authority which, whether 
as Church, Bible, or Christ, makes man a slave in his 
very soul, an authority which shuts up the human 
intellect, hands over the conscience to clerical 
keepers, etc. ; has always joined itself with despotism 
in civil government, and with the oppressor in keep- 
ing the oppressed under foot: has always been an un 
m tigated spiritual tyranny, and is pow plotting in 
this Republic to re-establish itself ss a temporal 
tyranny also; is the true heir of the ancient Roman 
imperialism ; stands stubbornly in the path of all bu- 
man progress, blocking the way of every movement 
which aims at the enlargement of buman life ; teaches 
the impossibility of humanity's advance through its 
own actual exertions, and insists that it shoul ay 
on supernatural assistance alone, extinguishin 
rations and drying up the fountain-head ofall pro- 
prem; teaches despair of human nature oa ruined, 
‘ost, depraved, incapable of all aal vation but that 
which comes from without [tue only truth contained 
in the whole bill of charges], proclaims ideas of 
which would drive every reflective mind acquainted 
with modern knowledge [of course such men as 
M'Cosh and the Duke of Argyll are ignoramuses] 
into absolute atheism, were it not that modern know. 
ledge itself furnishes the elements of a far higher 
idea of God in universal Nature [what s saving 
clauset]; finally, it ia the most insidious enemy of 
the religious sentiment [Think of that, reader! 
ever thought of Free Keligion becoming the champi- 
on of the “religious sentiment?"] the destroyer of 
that pure and enuobling sentiment which recognizes 
the Divine throughout Time and space, and createsin 
the soul of man a consciousness of profound spirit- 
ual oneness with the vast whole.” I need hardly add 
how utterly puerile, paltry, and baseless these charges 
appear in the light of the truth of history. Nay, the 
testimonies of capable and disinterested observers by 
the score directly contradict all the foregoing charges. 
No one has stated more clearly than Gocthe—w hose 
testimony surely will be uasuapected—that “epochs of 
faith are epochs of fruitfulness, and that 7 ol 
unbelicf, however glittering, are barren of a 
nent good.” "Let the human mind be expanded, as 
much as it pleases,” said this same writer in one of 
bis last conversations with Eckermann, “it will never 
transcend the light and morality aa i shiner in 
Gospel. The greatest bonor is due to Christianity 
for continually proving its pure und noble origin by 
coming forth agaia after the great aberrations into 
which m rc had led it, more epeedily than 
was expected, with a primitive special charm 858 
mission, for the relief uf human necessity." A 

It is difficult to conceive how Christianity can nave 
achieved as much good as Mr. Abbot himself admits 
it to have done, if it be any such bideous monster 33 
indicated in this his "bill of im ment.“ Mean- 
time, if Mr. Abbot Batters himself that be is doing ® 
great and gcod work in thus setting up thia man (f 
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TEBE INDEZ. 
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straw for the 7. eS ee c (( of valiantly kneckine it ovoy 
aguio, we wlad Lim much joy. 
Concarnlug Pree Religlon iteoll hure tmn or three 
iuge be way 
l fc ty the 


allging-polobot the tmtdellty of the 


dave unt t abaut whieh pathar mad rennt all the 
lawta of Good, the Uan, neat Twee Lh rial 

2. Profewing thy nunon (reedum. fram uuthorlty, 
it je bigui, narrow, und tolilorint Bosrting * 
universal rolieinn and wende, Itanwriy lenor mne 
ofile mos oaulsermal (iets of lion e zperia and 
cêrmin unieuialiy condiuniunual gels aud hanctions 
of sur being. 

& cle but another name Gr berellylon, Th da 
radical error; le not only tübsehlibevous, bot deud)y Lo 
ita (ufloenes, fanghe w Hd —À anu Air spiritual, 
eteriin!, and irene ia blir disaster. 


Over aguinst the Saluple device dui densus, still, 
as ever, tho Dayspring from op high, "giving light to 
them that «it In + d nire n amd the slow of death, 
aes cir fork (ndo. the way af peace. 

nookrrkun, Mass, 
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A SURVEY OF THE TIMES. 


TEE "INTRODUCTION" TO “CHRISTIAN THTOLOGT AND MOD: 
ERN SCRPTICIOM,” DY THE DUKE OF BOXERSET, K. a. 


It is humiliating to be obliged to confess that, after 
eighteen hundred years of Chriatian teaching,man uns 
made no advance in certainty of religious knowledge, 

Bo far from any approach to certainty, the opinions 
of educated society upon the most important quea- 
(vy which can occupy the human mind, appear at 

resent time to be more unsettled than at any 
— us period of European history. 

In every other branch of knowledge assiduous 
study and 8 industry have been rewarded 
with at. least tial success. Some progress has 
been made, and some results obtained, which, while 
they have contributed to the convenience or to the 
happiness of mankind, have encouraged fresh exer- 
tions and opened a prospect of future acquisitions. 

In the study of revealed religion this process 
seems to have been reversed. The labor of suveess- 
ive generations, the services of men especiilly set 
apart for thia teaching, the accumulated learning of 
former ages, the voluminous and still increasing lil- 
erature of the present day, all alike fail in establish- 
ing any generally-acknowledged definite convictions. 
On the contrary, in all free communities, the greatest 
diversity of rel gious opinion prii; doubts and 
controversies range over a wider area in proportion 
to the advancement of learning, until the differences 
of Christian sects lose their 8 nificance in compar- 
ison with far deeper pene which are attracting 
the notice of cducated societ, 

A reference to former years will show the change 
in religions thought, which has gradually forced ita 
=e through the cultivated classes of the . — 


ms the beginning of the last century the boundary- 
line between religious and sceptical literature waa 
distinct and definite. The sceptical writers werc 
then the open enemies of the clergy and the avowed 
opponenia of Christianity, The clergy retorted on 
their adversaries with great bitterness and ability, 
branded them with the name of Atheists, and e 
no allowance for the mildest suggestion of doubt. 

Philosophy, science and literatare were then = 
firm friends and defenders of revealed reli 
Locke paraphrased the Pauline epistles, Bir 
Newton expounded prophecy. Addison cited with 
complacent confidence the letter of King Agbarus to 
Christ as a record of great authority, and an evidence 
of Christian truth, 

In the present day philosophy and science stand 
aloof in unfriendly attitudes, while literature gives 
currency to a thousand — opinions unfavor- 
able to the old established beliefs. 

This change is the reault of various influences. 
The progress of phys sical science, the critical oram- 
ination of ancient history in connection with kin- 
dred researches, and, above all, the continued stud . 
of the Scriptures, have concurred to modify the rel 
gious beliefs of the Protestant world. 

The whole system of modern education tends to- 
ward the same result, Men who have been carefully 
trained to distrust authority, and to rely for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge upon experiment, analysis, 
and patient research, eannot subsequently divest 
themselves of a habit of mind which has become a 
part of their nature. They musteither suppress and 
relinquish all religious thought, or they must apply 
to the records of revealed * * — spirit af 
investigation which has T e ned the 
sourcea of history, and extend the mau of 
aclence, 

With the diffusion of education, these influences 
will be more widely felt. It is now manifest that the- 
ological and secular instruction run in two epposite 
currents of thought, The divergence may occasion- 
ally be glossed over by dazzling eloquence, or con- 
cealed under a haze of metaphysical learning, but 
the enchantment is soon dispeiled, and the two an- 
tagonista siise again, striving for mastery over the 
human mind. 

More than two centuries have elapsed since Selden 
declared that the words scrutamint ecripturas" had 
undone the world. The interval has tended, in one 
sense at least, to confirm his prediction. The search 
of the Scriptures has impalred the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and the learned ac a a to remove obscurity 
have increased doubt. 

Hence scepticisra has been naturalized in modern 
society, and will not be repressed by denunciations 
against infidelity, or by the lamentations of senti- 
mental piety. 


Tho efforts of the mutum un aama! minis to ar- 


rivo at religious Urt base Ui s] ases prodaoped «ome 
foun Of anuptioiin, A dieathetactlon with the 
prevuléent bullets of their emmilrymen le wlditile in the 
sauilaw thoughteal the Luhrew prphats who re: 
je] With ecord Ue precephis of tue ceremonial 
law, Av coulueous Goling sore birti tu the moral 
sen ptite em ut the bone OF Jab, nni Go Thu tote Iectual 
doubts of the book uf Ecleytnsien. 

A &onnwhüt-similar mental diseno Te oer v 
nble in wrery period of menal activity. I is not 
thoreford wurpriving that in (bó pracu ‘lay tuere 

ebould be miny variétiee nf acepticium, euch of 
which hus fte own speelal and appropriate Urarnturn. 

The philasopbicnl septic exunizss Into the ori 
kiasi source OF rallgious belief In the buman mind 
ples Lid router (plo a maze of mertaphysles, and 
rvprexenbé every million to be merely & phases of 
Thoug it, 


The scientific sceptic mtaona from Ui known to 
the unknown, rejects the mimrglogs, and kurden 
revelulon n» an unrenable aury. 

The antiquarian aceptie explore records of tn 
dated authyulty, parsues the whadewy Theme of Mth m 
or Zroaster, nnd gropes among Oriental relics unis] 
le half belleves that he ean desery the cradle of 
Christianity hidden umid the mythe and connog- 


onis of the remote East. 

Ditferent minis are DEisidnato] by these diferent 
pursults, and each mar pur hupa lave (oy me in gtii 
ulalng the lnstruction-of mankind, 

. Meanwhile, anor Lose. varion» impale, (due pro 

ag of. rollipiour ente tà Impedit, and the wis 


i of Parliament ta petplexed 

While our amitexmon and publie speakers ary pro 
claiming the tudbpensable neonweily of a Christian 
etua ation, while nar dey are insistine on dog 
matic theology, ecapticlom pervades the whole atmo 
sphere of thought, lowly the most leurned societies 
colom the rellgious literature of the dag, and even 
mounie bau the pulpite uf the Churak, 

It would, however, hh a grove inistüke to asnime 
that asptichim Ts En Ife marre Irreligiom or immoral, 
Some ume fa oer mrar &reh for troth. white m 
siling Pum Angna theres, base Imfeed wan 
ihe real w Lt WM Chea But the 
Yaues y ust aibale mm hus vf which 
sehn nol meat i rnnt (mi vee it 
ied men. 

For this purpose theologians, biblical critics, and 
other learned men, have toiled incessantly, and it is 
now obvious that the theology of former ages cannot 
be permanently maintained, 

To enter fully into these elaborate Tu would 
occupy too large a space, bnt the following piers 
contain a condensed outline of the upon 
Christian history sod Christian doctrine which i» 
thought 10 justify the opinion here 

The several points at issue are compresse]. into 
short cbapters, so as not tediously to repeat. objoo 
tions which are already familiar tò winy readers, 
who will thus be enabled, from meu ve 
survey of the subject, to perceive the process of reli 
pe change which is — periueallng tie 
rotestant world. 


T enun tàn 


Iuuen 


Goop Fripay ABROAD, — Under the head of 
“Church Topics," The Graphic of April 6 says:— 
“The Nonconformist has an excellent article on the 
incongruous manner in which Good — 9177 (the 
most sacred fast-day of the English church) is kept 
by the English people. The writer paid a visit to 
the Crystal Palace, and saw crowds of people thor 
oughly enjoying the various amusements of the 
place—the me „the gardens, the aquariums, 
etc. In the refreshment rooms he saw pork pies and 
atout disappear with alarming rapidity; and in the 
lery gymnasium marvellous feats were performed, 
while the ‘sacred’ concert was going on in the tran- 
sept below. The writer saw ing absolutely 
wrong, and he does not object in the abstract to peo- 
ple making the most of s holiday when they get the 
chance. But he thinka that such rejoicings are rath- 
er out of place as a method of celebrating the death 
of Our Savior, and suggests that Good Friday 
should be erased from our holiday list, and another 
day anbstituted, He would also a lish that ‘empty 
homage’ to what ia thought to be religion which ev- 
erywhere prevails. The Crystal Palace Company 
touch the Yat to the Church by advertising a ‘sac 
concert, The House of Commons has prayers before 
business, and members worship in order to secure 
their seats. People go to church ey Bunday, but 
openly bosat that they value a sermon by its brevity, 
and like (he Litany the better the quicker It Is gal- 
loped through. Soon, he expecta, it will be the 
fashion for people not to go to church, but to leave 
their cards; and those who do not leave their cards 
will be set down as great infidels, Just like those 
who ‘go nowhere’ now, 


Foote was a true humorist, Some one told him 
that the Rockingham — were at their wits’ 
end, and tired ont. “Tt could not have been the 
length of the journey," replied Foote. On another 
occasion, he asked of a certain gentleman who bad 
joked him on what Dr. Johnson called his “depedi- 
tation“ Why do you laugh at my weakest point? 
Did Lever say anything about your head ?" 


— 


e asked the teacher of a Sunday School 
Peu vit above all others shall you first wish to 
see when you get to heaven?" With a bright face 
brightening up * anticipation, the little fellow 


shouted “Goliah 


Hmmm 


Voices from the People, 


(EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.] 


——“Your paper, TRR INDEX, is now coming to 
my address, as 1 ordered. Its sentimenta are aa new 
to me as light to hesled blindness, but no less accept- 
able and salutary. 1 &m ashamed to confess that I 
have lived in the world one quarter of a century, 
and, until a uite recently, never knew but one aspect 
of life; and thut was viewed exclusively from the 
Orthodox spectrum, The extenuation 1 offer is that 
of the personal restralut I have suffered from living 
all my life in & densely Orthodox community. But 
the shell is broken, and I have emerged from dark- 
nega into a new and beautiful life, The struggle was 
hard (I was raised a Presbyterian),but my conversion 
from error Is the more complete, My mind, now 
emancipated from the slavery of constrained belief, 
is in a atate of joyous inquiry. To me, Nature never 
emiled so sweetly before; the sun never shone 80 
gloriously; the moon never walked Bo grandly 
umong the obeisant etars; the cloud and the sea, the 
e m the flower, never seemed se immanent with 

Y greatest consolation, and clearcat evidence 
of ot Delt immortality, is that in my own ‘private 
soul’ which cannot utter ttself."" 


——"For severa] months past I have been reading 

Tue Inpex with great interest. I borrowed the N --— 
a neighbor who takes it. This will satisfy mo no 
longer; I must own every No. hereafter. I am not 
an old msn, but many years ago I was compelled to 
cut loose from ‘Orthodoxy,’ because of its many 
inconsistencies, ‘and the barbarous nature its God 
must logically have. For years after, I tried Liber. 
al Christianity,’ but it also failed me. 1 could tell 
how and why, but I forbear. The Free Religion of 
which Tux INDEX is nn organ is satisfying, und 
clothes one with serene repost. Lum free, free, and 
the faith of my later years I have lived to see em- 
bodied in organization, and defended and advocuted 
by good and great men." 


A terrible eveut in our family, the sudden and 
Violent death of a dear little boy, takes me back 
immediately to „ where I must request 
Tue INDEX be addressed, Oh friend, when such 
a sharp loss ‘hollows all the heart,’ very poor and 
very false indeed seems that cold and shallow ration- 
alism that shuts out all the liglt of another world, 
all hope in the blessed future, all trust in the Infinite 
Love. Ithank God we do not sit in that darkneas, 
and I do wish its chill sbadow had never fallen nor 
could fall on any human heart, I wish Tux INDEX 
pec its finger upward with a finer truat and 


—"Please send Tam IxpEr to me here. Have 
not been getting it lately because they have neglect- 
ed to forward it from home, I regret that I am not 
in circumstances to do more for the paper, because 
the principle upon which it is conducted ia almost 
my ides! of liberalism.” 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Fiast Inperaspest SocrgTT.—The Jar meetings of thia 
Hoclety are held in the ODD in tho new Exrnzsa Bums 
on Bt. Clair Street, opposite te the Wueerer Orens Hoven, on 
Panday 10 dend. „At 1054 o'clock, The public Are corcially y 

ten 
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Poetry, 


PHILOSOPHY, 


— 


How charming la divine Philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed, sa dul) fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared awoeta 
Where no crude surfelt reigns. 


Mnron. 
———————— 
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D.B.FnormroHAaw, New York, N. T., Fie ~“ b00 
J.G. Ler, Richmond, Ind., One ^" 100 
J. R Water, w w * “ 100 
James BESLSER, “ ^" “ “ 100 
Jonn H. Porr, = * » b 100 
‘Tuomas Davis, Indianapolis, “ “ “ 100 
" m 
Hereman rer N “ ** * " 2 
Cannes VAwWwzocT, “ " u ^" 100 
TED M, “ ^ " " 100 
Hexur ScHWULL, ik E “ “ 100 
— — New Bedford, Mass, " * 100 
$58,000 
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BPECIAL NOTICE.—The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Inprx Association wil! be held in Toledo, Bat- 


urday, June 1, at 744 P, M., in Tue Ixpzx Office, No. 90 St, 
Clair Street. 


Mr. H. L. Green, of Syracuse, N. Y., who has 
proved himself a most efficient agent of Tax INDEX, 
is now af his own risk on a canvassing trip in behalf 
of the paper; and we bespeak for him the confidence 
of our friends wherever he may go. Mr. Green vol- 
untarily devotes himself to this work, because his 
heart isin it, He isa life-long reformer, full of the 
enthusiasm of Ideas and respected most by those who 
know him best; and any contribution from the friends 
of frea thought towards defraying his travelling-ex- 
penses will not only help him along, but also ald di- 
rectly in increasing the circulation of Tax Inpex. It 
would be a great misfortune to our enterprise if Mr. 
Green should be obliged to withdraw from the feld 
for lack of encouragement; and hia rare capacity us n 
tanvasser, proved by actual success, makes us wish 
that Tze INDEX could afford to keep him actively at 
work the whole year round. 


FOR AND AGAINST,” 


New Yonx, May 6, 1872. 
DEAR MR. ABBOT.— * 

I cannot but think that in your article “For and 
Against“ (Inpex of May 4th) you have shown some- 
thing lesa than your usual discrimination in making 
distinction between the “extra-Christians” and the 
“anti-Christians.” You say :— 

“Strictly speaking, the ‘extra-Christian’ is an 
‘anti-Christian’ to some extent, since bis very ex- 
tra-Christian’ position is u practical protest against 
Christianity in an individual instance. The only dif- 
ference ia that the avowed ‘anti-Christian’ enlarges 
this protest so as to include all mankind.” 

In this the only difference, or the precise differ- 
ence? Is the “extra-Christian” necessarily to somo 
extent an “anti-Christian?” Is the question raised 
merely a question of degrees? Lam not prepared to 
concede that, and therefore I am not quite ready to 
grant thatthe “anti-Christian” position is the truer 
and nobler. In my view it js essentially another 
position, characterized by a new element. Because 
one places himself outside of Christianity, he docs 
not, as a matter of course, array himself against it. 
Because he finds the ſulth unauited to his wants, un- 
congenial with hia disposition, unreal and obsolete 
to his culture, it does not follow that he holds it un- 
suited to all wants, uncongenial with all dispositions, 
or at war with all states of mind. He may have been 
brought up in the liberal school, and never been 
conscious of mental bondage; he may simply have 
dropped the religion as distasteful, or abandoned it 
as unphilosophical, or left |t behind as an immature 
expression of human thought and sentiment; in a 
word, he may for some reason have lost interest in 
it. 

Atthe same time he may be persuaded that the 
faith which is nothing to him may be a great deal to 
others; that It fills a place, performa a service, and 
meets an exigency, by virtue perhaps of the very 

peculiarities that render it distasteful to him. He is 
inclined to think that the Roman Catholic system is 
helpful and beneficial to the lower orders of the 
Irish; that the Protestant system is useful in stimu- 
lating and bracing the moral and spiritual nature of 
undeveloped, unthoughtful, unreflecting, unimagina- 
tive people, driving Into them through the imagina- 
lion principles they have not yet reached by the ex- 
erciae of reason; that the synthesis of theology, arti- 
ficial as it Is, may be better than no synthesis at all, 
and may serve provisionally till the synthesis of sci- 
ence comes. He may not therefore feel moved to 
fight the system he has himself outgrown, but may 
feel inclined rather to make the beat of it, and expect 
the beat from it for those who have not outgrown it, 
but who will outgrow it in time. He will help peo- 
ple to outgrow it; will rejoice in the spread of intelli- 
gence, knowledge, culture, rational thought; will an- 
ticlpate the time when, like other imperfect systems, 
it will pass away ; will do what he can to hasten that 
time ; but to denounce the system as an imposture, a 
slavery, & foe to all progress, an intellectual and 
moral curse, is far from his desire, and incompatible 
with his sense of wisdom. 

That this is the attitude of any “extra-Christian” 
in particular, I am not prepared to say ; but it may be 
the attitude of all who call themselves such. Should 
they become convinced by observation or reflection 
that Christianity is an enemy to mankind, & bondage 
from which all should be immediately and uncondi- 
tionally freed, they would no doubt say ao and assail 
the monster. That they do not now assail it is ow- 
ing, not to their timidity or self-indulgence or indif- 
ference to the welfare of mankind, but to their lack 
of conviction. 

Faithfully yours, 
O. B. FROTHINOHAM. 


Dean MR FROTHINGHAM:— 


Your frank letter lays me under a great obliga- 
tion. It presents a view of the subject which ought 
not to be overlooked, and which I am exceedingly 
glad to see put in so clear and strong a light. Feel- 
ing sure that we equally desire the truth in this mat- 
ter, and the trath alone, I will venture to add some- 
thing by way of further explanation of my thought, 
—not at all in a controversial spirit, but in the hope 
that those who are earnestly considering their duty 
towards Christianity and Christian institutions may 
comprehend better the reasons why some radicals are 
led to assume an “anti-Christian” position. This le 
the position to which I have been brought by no wil- 


ful, defiant, or belligerent temper, but, as I sincerely 
believe, by patient reflection. If I am nevertheless 
mistaken, I trust that my mistake may be corrected 
by those who see it and can make It plain. 

First of all, let me hasten to disavow what I fear 
I may have been, by my own fault, misunderstood to 
say. Inever meant to attribute the simply “ertr 
Christian" position, certalaly in all cases, to “timidity 
or self-indulgence or indifference to the welfare of 
mankind.” It would not be quite honest to say that 
I think it ls never owing to these causes ; but it would 
be absolutely unpardonable arrogance to aay that I 
think it ls always owing to them. The contrary] 
know to be true. A difference of standpoint neceasg- 
rily involves a difference of conviction, as I have 
learned by my own experience; and I cannot acc, 
myself of any less honesty in the convictions I for. 
merly held than in those I hold to day. Let me, then, 
eliminate from this whole question all conaideration 
of motives, and acknowledge that men of absolutely 
equal unselfishness and high-toned honor may occupy 
the Christian, the extra-Christian, and the anti- 
Christian points of view. If anything I have ever 
said has seemed to imply a contrary opinion, I with. 
draw it most unbesitatingly with an apology for my 
groes carelesanesa in the use of language, 

But, motives aside, a question of grave importance 
remains; namely, what ought in consistency to be 
the position of those who no longer belleve iu Christ- 
ianity as the Church has always taught it? Oughs 
they to ignore it with the extra-Christian, or to op- 
pose it with the anti-Christian? Onght they to leave 
it alone, or ought they avowed!y to seek to loosen its 
hold upon the public mind In order to make possible 
8 truerand better faith? (I use the word "ought" to 
express the obligation of carrying out practically the 
plain consequences of admitted truths. If these con- 
sequences are not perceived, the obligation will of 
course not be felt.) 

Firat, then, I believe that those who have long had 
the habit of thinking independently for themselves 
frequently forget the fact that Christianity claims the 
right to govern. It demands submission alike from 
the individual soul and from society, lt announces 
a law, and enthronea & sovereign; and whoever dis- 
putes the one or disowns the other, it condemns as 
faithless and rebellions, It tolerates the outeider no 
more than the antagonist, but holds them both ss 
equally guilty before God—equally subject to the 
punishment which awaits all unbelief. 

If Christianity, then, ia the very law of God, and 
rightfully claims obedience from every one, the er- 
tra-Christian and the anti-Christian, standing in the 
same position of insubordination, are equally viola- 
tors of I. The extra-Christian is an anti-Christian 
by thesimple fact of his inability to believe and his 
consequent refusal to obey. Unbelief is the crime of 
each, and of itself incurs the condemnation of the 
Judge, who rules that not to baliena is to disobey, This 
is the uniform teaching of tho New Testament, The 
one supreme virtue that Jesus required was faith; 
and, sa the whole tenor of the context shows, bo 
meant faith in himself as Lord, Master, Christ, Tho 
one vice that included all others in his eyes was 
want of faith. "Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be asved"—is the great burden of the 
Christian gospel, as contained in the New Teste 
ment; and not to believe in him {sof itself te spirit 
of Antichrist “Who is the liar but he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ? This is the Antichriet, £c” 
U John, u, 22.] And Dr. Robinson, in his Lexicon 
of the New Testament, thus defines the Greek word 
whence “Antichrist” is derived. — One who denies 
that Jesus is the Messiah, and that the Messiab is 
come in the flesh.” Whoever, therefore, denies or 
cannot admit that Jesus is the Christ is, by the New 
Testament definition, Antichrist; and this is the case 
with every extra-Christian. e 

Furthermore, the first three gospels, which give us 
the least unreliable information concerning the teach- 
ing of Jesus, all agree in representing him as explic- 
itly denying any real distinction between extra- 
Christians and anti-Christians; Matthew, xm, 80— 
"He that is not with me is against me, and he that 
gathereth not witb me scattereth abroad ;" Mark, . 
40—"He that is not against us in on our part;” and 
Luke, ix, 50— He that is not against us is for us.” 
Either for or against—he recognized no middle- 
ground; and so has it been with the Church ever 
since, The Church sees no tenable position between 
believing and disbelieving, between submitting and 
rebelling. Neither do I. The only difference [can 
discern between extra- Christiana and anti-Christisns, 
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po far as their relation to the unqualified claims and 
pretensions of Christianity is concerned, is one solely 
of degree. Iam puzzled to see how one who "places 
himself outside of Christianity" can avoid “arraylog 
himself against it,” at least to the extent of resolutely 
refusing to submit to the yoke it would fasten on his 
neck. For it claims to be a Divine Law to all man- 
kind, and recognizes only two classes—loyalists and 
rebels, The extra-Christian is necessarily a rebel to 
Christianity; and, with all deference, I must say that 
I do not perceive how be can be a consistent loyalist 
to Freedom without taking decided anti-Christian 
ground. 

You point out, however, and with entire justice, a 
distinction between those who protest againat Christ- 
janity ns an absolute, unmiligated evil, and those who 
recognize in It a relative good. I thank you for thus 
supplying a deficiency in my former statement. Of 
course only a fanatic could deny that Christianity 
has done, and is atill doing, good in many ways. I 
took especial pains to admit this in my "Impesch- 
ment of Christianity," in fact going out of my way to 
do it; for, although the worst criminal has hia virtues, 
one does not indict him for his virtaes, but for his 
crimes. Cheerfully I admit that Christianity does 
ali the good you describe, by reason of its adaptation 
to certain stages of immature development, But Ido 
not find that this admission at al] weakena the force 
of the considerations that have made me (reluctantly, 
I confess) an avowed ant-Christian. 

Christianity has been in the world a vast and com- 
plicated system, slow to grow, slow to decay. Many 
of our liberal thinkers (I say it with all respect) fail 
to appreciate the great Importance of this fact; and 
Indeed some of them take pains to deny it, Yet the 
fact remains. Like allother artificia] systems which 
have become out of date, Christianity is now s daily 
increasing impediment to the free expansion of hu- 
manity. Itcramps, retards, paralyzes. It has grown 
to be an Inspiration of cowardice in view of the 
enormous reaches of new truth to which science in- 
vites the haman mind. Demanding bellef as the 
only passport to Heaven, it perforce denounces 
doubtas the death-warrant of the soul. Yet doubt is 
the egg oot of which all knowledge is hatched. 
While 1 have never “denounced” Christianity as an 
“imposture” (for it argues great narrow-mindedness 
and even greater ignorance to suppose that humbug 
can be omnipotent for nearly twenty centuries), I 
yet am constrained to think and say that it is a sla- 
very ofthe most aubtile and injurious kind—fettering 
the human faculties with superstitious fears, and now 
standing in the path of the race as its chief obstacle 
toa higherevolutlon, Forthough it is perfectly true 
that the Christian religion is suited to the present 
condition of great numbers of people, it is also true 
that the Christian religion ùs itself the chief influence that 
keepa them in that lowcondition. Humanity can never 
learn to swim until it plunges into the water—never 
learn to be free until it gets rid of the shackles it 
wears, Every great change involves more or less 
suffering—perhapa more or less permanent loss. But 
not to change is impossible ; and the undue postpone- 
ment of it ensures only a greater loss. Hence I be- 
lleve it to be now the truest philanthropy to cut the 
ligaments which bind the struggling present to the 
dying religion of the past, 

The repressive influence now exerted by Christ- 
lanity against tho advance of mankind has by no 
means escaped your attention, as appears from some 
passages in your recent and beautiful sermon on 
“Letter and Spirit.” “For ten years," you say, “the 
true friends of the Sunday in Boston have lubored to 
have the Public Library opem on that as on other 
days, and they have not succeeded yet. Puritanism 
has been more thane match for the intellectual tastes, 
the reapect for culture, the passion for knowledge of 
that moat intellectually ambitions metropolis,” And 
again :—"That good sense, kind feeling, philanthropic 
sentiment will sustain the project of thus expanding 
the Sunday may be anticipated. The power that will 
not sustain it ia the very power of all others that 
should welcome its action with enthusiasm—the 
power of the Christian eects,” This is all true and 
forcible. Ido but generalize from many such facts 
as you point out, when I say that Christianity itself 
is to-day n foe to all progress, an intellectual and 
moral curae." 

I remember reading with great admiration, several 
years ago, sermon of yours in which you showed 
how the system of human slavery had been in its 
origin & benefloent reform, substituting servitude 
for instant massacre in the treatment of prisoners 
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of war; and how, even as administered in our Sonth- 
ern States, some incidental good had accompanied 
its terrible evils. And yet you had been for years; 
not an "ertraslavery," but an "antl-slavery," man; 
and you had borne with fortitude the necessary sac- 
rifices attendant on that now historic warfare. I 
fancy myself to be only treading in your footsteps, 
when, faly scknowledging the relativo good in 
Christianity, I nevertheless openly assail it as the 
invisible slavery of the soul, sud obey the new sum- 
mons of the time to pass from "extra-Christian" to 
“anti-Christian” ground. Do I not find my justi- 
fication in your own most honorable career? 

Burely, there is nothing in this new warfare— 
true heir of the “anti-slavery” battle to defile or bo- 
little the noblest spirit. Are not our weapons to be 
found in principles and ideas? In higher thoughts 
and deeper truths? In pureraspirations and loftler 
ideals and a grander enthusiasm of humanity? 
These are our only spear and shield. I would not 
put the torch to any Christian church, nor perse- 
cute any Christian believer; but I would reslat to 
the laat extremity the claim of CAristianity to govern 
the minds and souls of all mankind. That persistent, 
ancient claim is tyranny ; and it ought to be exposed, 
resisted, and destroyed. 

In fact, I do not think we differ inuch; for you 
concede that the extra-Christian, as well as the anti- 
Christian, will seek to “hasten the time" when the 
“Imperfect system” of Christianity shall ‘pass away." 
Bo far, then, the extra-Christian is certainly an 
anti-Christian; and the diatinction between them 
shrinks to extreme tenulty, If the extra-Christian 
confesses the solemn obligation to help educate his 
less favored Christian brothers into larger liberty, 
while the anti-Christian seeks the same end, univer- 
eal liberty, by the same means, universa] education, 
and avowedly has no other weapon of war, I do 
not see that there is any real difference between 
them, except that of name; in which I think the 
latter has the advantage. But even here the advan- 
tage seems to vanish; for the churches pretty Im- 
partially call all those “antl-Christlans” who seek to 
educate them out of their arrogant claim to be the 
"peculiar people of God,” snd the tyrannous en- 
croachments on human rights to which it tempts 
them, 

With sincere thanks for your “bit of criti- 
cism,” and with hope that the practical importance of 
arriving at clear ideas on the subject will be a suf- 
ficient warrant in your eyes for the foregoing re- 
sponse, I am ever your friend, 

France E. Assort. 


MORE PETITIONS. 


The following lists of names to the counter-petition 
have been received since our last issue — 

Mr. James H. Hurlburt, Portland, New York, 
sends one hundred and forty-one names; Miss M. O, 
Giles, Lynn, Massachusetts, twenly-five; Mr. S. T. 
Underwood, Athol, Massachusetts, fifty-four; Rev. 
M. G. Kimball, Bheboygan, Wisconsin, thirty-five ; 
Mr. E. H. Eidam, Minnetonka Mills, Minnesota, 
thirteen; Mr. Oramel C. Clogston, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, twenty-nine; Mr. Henry Apthorp, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, thirteen (obtained by Mr. G. B. Humphrey, Con- 
neaut, Ohio); Mr. Henry Grein, Buffalo, New York, 
fifty-seven; Mr. L. B. Hogue, Lloydaville, Ohio, 
seventy-three; Mr. A. B. Dickinson, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, ninety-five. 

Mr. Howard Hinton, who last summer advertised 
In our columns the opening of a new school, called 
The Herbert Spencer Seminary, not finding the condi- 
tions favorable for the prosecution of his enterprise 
at the place selected, has been obliged to relinquish 
it. He is therefore free to accept any educational po- 
sition sulted to his experience and acquirements, or 
1o undertake any educational enterprise involving 
bat little outlay and presenting a falr promise of auc- 
cess, ln which his liberal views will not prove an 
obstacle to his acceptability or usefulness. 

We would advise those whom Mr. Hinton's offered 
services may Interest to send for his prospectus. In 
the introductory article of this clreular he explains 
his theory of education. Mr. Hinton's address is 
“The Home Journal Office," No. 8 Park Place, New 
York. 
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The Waterloo (N. Y.) Yearly Meeting of the 
Friends of Human Progress will be held on the 7th, 
Bth, and 9th of June. Among the expected speak- 
ers are Mrs. Lucinda B. Chandler, Charles D. B. 
Mills, Giles B. Stebbins, and Aaron M. Powell. All 
persons interested are invited to attend, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


The Fru ANU MazTING of the Free Relig- 
fous Aasociation is to be held in Boston on the 80th 
and Blat of May. The meeting will open with s Session 
for Bualness and Addresses in the Parker Fraternity 
Hall on Thursday evening, May 80th, at 714 o'clock. 
At this session two amendments to the Constitution 
are to be acted upon: 

1. To change the number of Vice-Presidents from 
“three” to “twelve.” 

3. To add to the first sentence of the Second Arti- 
cle, after the words “other Associations,” and con- 
necting by & semi-colon, the following words; “and 
nothing in the name or Constitution of the Assocla- 
tion shall ever be construed as limiting membership 
by any test of speculative opinion or belief,—or as 
defining the position of the Association, collectively 
considered, with reference to any such oplnion orbe- 
llef,—or as interfering In any other way with that 
absolute freedom of thought and expression which is 
the natural right of every rational being.“ 

On Friday, May 81st, there will be a Convention 
in Tremont Temple with three sessions, beginning at 
10 A. M. and 84 P. M. and 714 P. M. Tbe subjects 
to be considered are Liberty and the Church in 
America;" "Does Religion represent a permanent 
Sentiment of the Human Mind, or ia it a perlshable 
Superstition?” and “The Religion of Humanity." 
These subjects will be Introduced by essays by J. W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, C. D. B. Milla, of Syracuse, 
and O. B. Frothingham, the President, to be followed 
by addresses and discussion. Other distinguished 
speskers will be present, 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


PARTISAN FALSITY. 


Among the disturbing forces that deflect the haman 
mind from its natural allegiance to truth, there are 
apparently none moro active at the present time than 
those which spring from bina of partisan opinion and 
zeal, The acts and character of public men are espec- 
ially subject to unjust and false representation from 
this cause. The amount of partisan untruthfulness— 
to use a stronger word, of partisan lying—that is con- 
atantly practised all around us, is indeed fearful to 
contemplate, It may not be that people are more 
addicted to this vice in modern daya than they were 
in ancient. It must probably be confessed that ayer- 
age humanity has never been very careful to do full 
Justice to the character and motives of an antagonist 
in matters of opinion and belief. But the greater 
facilities furnished by the newspaper and the tele- 
graph for circulating reports concerning public men 
and their doings have certainly given to this vice a 
much larger field of operations than it ever had be- 
fore. The telegraph and the newspaper are used toa 
great extent for partisan enda—the hewspsper almost 
wholly so, And the itching of the public for news of 
a personal nature and the haste with which news has 
to be prepared, combined with the temptation to use 
the presa for personal detractlon in advancing the 
objects ofn party, have made newspaper-men very 
careless of the good name of persons in the opposite 
party whose opinions they criticise, It is but a tame 
remark to say that journalists and thelr correspond- 
ents and reporters do not generally appear to be con- 
scious of the weight of moral responsibility that rests 
upon them in this regard. Gentlemen who could not 
possibly be supposed guilty of falsehood In the pri- 
vate circle allow the Journala which they own or edit 
daily to defame the character of political opponents 
and take little pains to verify the truth of their 
charges. An Influential newapaper has it in its power 
to destroy the reputation and public usefulness of a 
man against whom for any reason it chooses to direct 
ita open attacks or iis covert insinuations. Or it 
would have this power, were it not for some partisan 
journal on the other side that comes to his defence,— 
while it selecta some public favorite of its antagonist 
as the victim of Its detraction. Still, there are vast 
numbers of people who only read one aide, and with 
them the Injustice is not righted, 

But with that portion of the community who read 
all sides and mean to keep clear of partisan bias there 
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ja this evil result,—that they are left in a painful state 
of suspicion and uncertainty with regard to the most 
conspicuous men in the public service. They take 
upone newepaper, and they find some public man 
described in it without much circumlocution as an 
intriguer, knave, and awindler, They take up an- 
other paper, printed in the same place, on the same 
day, and with apparently the same means of informa- 
tion, and they find the same man spoken of as one of 
the truest and most incorruptible of public benefac- 
tors. The editors of these papers are known to be 
men of ability, of culture, of good moral and social 
repute. What, then, are readers to think of these 
antagonistic judgments with regard to certain public 
characters? That there is falsehood on both sides * 
Or that there is corruption on both sides? There ls 
this dilemma, either horn of which Is sufficiently un- 
pleasant. If we are to take the character of public 
men from ths journals that are antagonistic to them 
in opinion, it would seem as if the country bad very 
few true men in office or as candidates for office. But 
if it be supposed that there is at least average honesty 
in our public servants, then there must be a fearful 

amount of slander and lying among the newspapers. 
And aside from the positive injustice that is done to 
personal character by this partisan warfare, the worst 
result of all is that one of the most effective means 
for expressing the public reprobation of corruption 
and knavery is lost when there comes a real occasion 

for it, The press keepa up auch a continual cry of 
“Wolf!” that there ia no power in the cry when the 

wolf actually com g 

How this bias of partisanship interferes with truth- 
fulness may be seen also in some of the legislative 
investigations thut have latterly been made into 
charges of official corruption. A Committee is ap- 
pointed to inquire into the facta and report. The 
facts are not matters of opinion, but matters of con- 
duct, since matters of opinion are not subjects for 
legislative investigation. Yet again and again has it 
happened that the report has been n divided one, and 
divided by a strictly party line, those members of 
the Committee who are of the same political party 
with the accused official finding nothing wrong in his 
conduct, those of the opposing party finding a great 
desl of wrong. Of course judgment In such a case is 
not determined by facts, but by partisan opinion. A 
governor is impeached for ma]efeasance in office; he 
is cleared by a party vote. A New York newspaper 
accuses a prominent official of the United States gov- 
ernment in Washington of plundering the public 
funds. It iterates and reiterates the charge, until the 
House of Representatives appoints'a Committee of in- 
vestigation. The majority report that they find 
nothing reprehensible, The minority report some 
financial irregularity, but perhaps only a technical 
one. The accused man remains in office; but the ac- 
cusing newspaper continues to make its charge of 
robbery against him as before, with the additional 
item that, though evidence could not be obtained for 
substantiating the whole original charge, a certain 
portion of it had been proved by the investigation. 
And party papers all over the country echo tho cry. 
On the other side they are Just as strenuous [n assert- 
ing that the charge has been utterly disproved. How 
much of respect is left for truth amidst such partisan- 
ship? 

We may often see the same demoralizing effect of 
partisan bias in ecclesiastical and religious matters, 
Ifa man changes his ecclesiastical relationa, there ia 
apt to bea somewhat different estimate of his charac- 
ter and ability on the part of those whose compan- 
ionship he has left from the estimate made of bim be- 
fore,—and a different estimate, though in the oppo- 
alte direction, by those who receive him. Which es- 
timate is to be regarded as the true one? Probably 
both are swayed from the line of strict fidelity to 
truth by the bias of sectarian pride and zeal,—by the 
selfish desire to make out one's own church a little 
better in character than one's neighbors. To be ex- 
actly Just tothe character of both friend and foe— 
this is one of the crowning achievements of truthful- 
ness, 

W. J. P. 
— — — 

A compositor in TE INDEX office lately made a 
typographical error, corrected in proof, which struck 
us as almost an improvementon the text. The Uni- 
ted" States were represented as the “Untied” States. 
How long would they be “untied,” if our Christian- 
izing friends should have their way? The Christian 
ra would prove a hangman's knot for Lib- 
erty. 


LOOSE FOUNDATIONS. 


Mr. E. H. Sears has written a book, no doubt 6 
strong, comprehensive and candid one, of course an 
eloquent and eweet-tempered one, in defence of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, 
or, as it used always to be called, the Gospel of John. 
We bave not read it, nor do we propose reading it, 
having in former years given as much attention to 
the subject as it deserves. Mr. Bears can hardly say 
anything new on & theme so exhaustively handled, 
or add anything important to the score or so of learn- 
ed and ingenious argumenta which German scholars 
have been making in the same interest for the last 
thirty years, and which in our jadgment wholly fail 
in their object. The unhistorical character and post- 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel are in 
our opinion established as well as any literary ques- 
tion of the kind can be. 

But granting it to be otherwise, supposing the 
question to be still fairly open, even conceding the 
power of Mr. Sears’ argument to restore the proba- 
bility of the book's genuineness and authenticity, it 
must not be forgotten that this Ja a very different 
thing from recovering for it the place it once held as 
the corner-stone of the Christian revelation. The 
book bas been gravely suspected, and forcibly, many 
think successfully, assailed, Ever since the publica- 
tion of Bretschneider's “Probabilities,” in 1820, 
more than a halfcentury ago, the gospel has been in 
controversy; and during all that time, with all who 
knew of the controversy, it has been deprived of its 
historical and theological prestige. It has become 
curious ns a literary production, but no longer 
authoritative as a book of faith, There was a grave 
doubt; and in such a case a grave doubt is fatal to 
the claim advanced. Infullibility admits of no un- 
certainties; and nothing short of infullibility, ot 
least of precise and unquestionable truth, suffices in 
a matter of such magnitude. Before the so-called 
gospel of John was called in question, when its hia- 
torical character and ita inspired authorship were 
both taken for granted, the theological superstructure 
that was built upon it stood anshakable. The mar- 
vellous history was not challenged, and the doctrine 
resting on the history was received with unquestion- 
ing faith. But this state of mental acquiescence ex- 
ists among those only who are in ignorance of the 
controversy. If Mr. Sears could keep people in that 
state of ignorance, he would accomplish the end he 
aims at, but thwarts by a volume which presumes a 
condition of very serious and stubborn doubt. If 
he could effectually banish those doubts, blow the 
arguments of the critics into thin air, prove beyond 
cavil that the book was written by the bozom-friend 
of Jesus, the beloved disciple who alone spiritually 
apprehended the doctrine and shared the beat 
thought of the divine teacher, and so quietly replace 
the mind in the attitude towards the gospel that it 
held a hundred years ago, he would render a vast 
service to the Christian religion. 

But this neither Mr. Seara nor any living scholar 
can do. The doubt exists; the arguments are on 
record; the opposing volumes are on our shelves; 
the names of a great many very learned, very able, 
and very conscientious men stand printed on their 
title pages. The utmost that can be done is to weak- 
en some points of their attack, to establish the possi- 
bility that they may be mistaken, to make the acale 
of doubt incline more or less to the favorable side, 
to turn against tho enemy a few of their allies. But 
In so critical an emergency, this la nothing. The 
"gospel of John,“ alone of the four, contains the doc- 
trine of the Logos, of the eternal, co eternal Christ 
as the creator of the world, of the incarnation, of the 
distinct personality of the Holy Spirit, of the sepa- 
rate church distinct from the world. But for that 
gospel, these doctrines would have no countenance 
from any personal friend of Jesus, or any one who 
might be considered as authorized to epeak for him, 
Can such beliefs as these rest securely on a perhaps, 
on the reading of a text in the Apocalypse, or the 
construction of a passage in Juatin Martyr, or the 
meaning of a disputed phrase in Apollinaris? Is a 
church-dogma confirmed when we give its authority 
the benefit of a doubt? 

The fourth gospel is in debate. That is enough to 
destroy its theological prestige. We cannot worship 
in a temple whose foundations have been unsettled 


by an earthquake. Asa piece of literature, i 

X , ti 
rime interest and value, 2 for od 
Instruction, suggestion, edification; it is all this, no 
matter who wrote it or when it was written. As the 
keystone of the structure of faith, it lias no more 
significance, o. B. P, 


MOVEMENT., 


On our first page we reprint this week an article 
originally published in the Radical for December, 
1866, several months previous to the formation of the 
Free Religious Association, It bas direct bearing 
on the proposed amendment to the Constitntion of 
that Association, and will show that one who had as 
much to do with its organization as any other of 
those concerned proposed explicitly, at the very out. 
set, to establish a fellowship broad enough to include 
on equal terma every atheist who might wish to join 
it. From another article in the same periodical for 
February, 1867, by Mr. 8. C, Beach, we extract a 
passage which, quoting our own words, thus refers to 
this very point :— 

"In relation to the speculations of these bolder 
philogophiea [ Positivism, Materialism, Atheism) It 
was an instance of most unexmmpled liberality to 
utter such words ms the following: ‘The common 
bond must be n common spirit and nim, a common 
faith in humanity aud its divine (ideal Auman ?) des. 
tination, a common aspiration towards higher gaod 
and vaster verities. Whoever feels the up in- 
fluence of this spirit, falth and aspiration, I hail as 
my brother by a closer tie than that of blood. Let 
him believe what he may, let him even be groping 
in the moral (intellectual?) midnight utter 
atheism, etc We will not suppose that the writer 
of this passage suspected himself of doing à gen- 
erous thing in uttering these words of henny wel- 
come; for this would be to despoil them of all their 
genuineness. Undoubtedly, the writer did not aim 
to be generous, but to be just, It is, however, we 
believe, an occasion for profound regret that no bet- 
ler term than ‘moral midnight“ was at the writer's 
disposal, by which to characterize that integrity in 
the inward parts which leads & man — face 
the most unwelcome concinsions of his intellect, 
however cherished idols may totter or fall, and truth- 
fully to speak what he thinks, without reservation 
or subterfuge, whatever it may cost him in honorable 
surroundings or profitable places, Nevertheless, the 
intention of the passage t» be just is not doubtful,” 

We have uot reproduced these crilicisms because 
of the commendation they bestow, since that was 
wholly undeserved. Au Mr. Beach conjeclured, we 
meant to be just, not generoua—to recognize the rs- 
LIMITED RIGHT OF FREE THOUGHT in the fellowship 
we hoped to see established, no matter whither that 
thought might tend. On the contrary, ve have re- 
produced them |n order to make, even at thia lav 
day, nn apology for the use of the phrase, “moral 
midnight of atheism." The rebuke is deserved, to 
far as the phrase itself is concerned, though we cer- 
tainly meant at the time nothing derogatory to the 
moral character of atheists, as the context shows. 
Our meaning was that the great thought of God 
throws light into the conscience by dignifying it ss 
the interior fiat of universal moral being, and thas 
relieving it of the pettiness of our own contracted 
individualities, This belief we still cherish; but it 
is one of those private intellectual opinions which 
will be respected as such in any fellowship which 
accords equal rights to theism and to atheism. The 
main design of our article was to help call into ex- 
istence an association which should accord equal 
rights to all forms of thought, and yet recognize the 
universal brotherhood of man in the pursuit of all 
that is high and ennobling, This ideal we have al- 
ways supposed to be actually realized in the Free 
Religious Association; and that we have not been 
mistaken in thia will undoubtedly be made clear in 
the acceptance of the proposed amendment to its 
Constitution. 

We only add that the opening sentences of thear- 
ticle are not quite up to the present state of biolog- 
ical sclence. The "lowest phase of being in which 
life becomes apparemt" is not the "cell," but rather u 
nearly structureless, jelly-like substance (sarcode, 
protoplasm) which can scarcely be said to be orga 
ized at all. This error, however, doea not affect the 
gencral argument of the essay, 


— ööH— H—— 
The Alegheny (Pa.) Times has the following jeu 
d'esprit in its issue of January 20:— 


“Those who are friendly to the epu Christian 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
will find Tux Inpex, of Toledo, Ohio, an able and 
staunch advocate of the measure. It carries ‘Liberty 
and Light’ for its motto." 


We would add that Tur Ixpex is an equally able 
and staunch advocate of Christianity in general, and 
devotes several columns of No. 100 to the “Impeach: 
ment of Free Religion," On the strength of there 
claims it urges all clergymen, deacons, add church- 
members to subscribe fer it promptly, and to distrib- 
ute copies of it nt their weekly prayer meetings. 
The Allegheny Times is either very stupid or very 
bright—we are doubtful which. ~ 


TEB INDEX. 


ee |X 


THE BATTLE OVER — — ————— — ee ee ATHANAGIAN 
OREED IN ENGLAND. 


To rum EDITOR ov Tus INDES: 

Sir,—Convocation is just now making itself more 
than usually interesting and ridiculous, The Upper 
House, when called upon to consider tho report of 
the Royal Commission on Ritual, stumbled first over 
the Athanasian Creed, and wisely got out of their dif- 
ficulty by letting the Lower House do all the hard 
preliminary fighting over this bare bone of conten- 
tion. 

It is bardly too much to say that all England is 
against the continued use of this Creed, which, as 
you know, has been discarded by the Episcopal 
Church in America, Every one has something to 
say against it. Those who think they belleve its In- 
comprehensible jargon are too charitable to like ita 
curses, and those who don't object to the curses con- 
fess their inability to understand the doctrine, Thinga 
must have gone very fur when even the demure and 
stately Times throws the weight of its authority Into 
the case agninst the Creed. 

But in spite of this almost universal sentiment, there is 
a clique of very High Churchmen who, it seems, have 
an overwhelming majority in Convocation, and who 
are holding on like grim Death to this disreputablo 
old mummy of a Creed. These men are In earncst, 
and there can be no question about thelr personal 
anxiety to retain the Creed; and I think I cau tell you 
why. It is one of the chlef, if not the chiefest, of our 
formulas which are held in common with the Church 
of Rome. To Romanize the Church is indeed the 
dearcat wish of this small but influential body. Romo 
treats these gentlemen with a cruel scorn, and will 
have none of their flirtations, as it is; but they know 
well that, if the Athanasian Creed be removed or 
thrown into the shade, Rome will be further from 
their embraces than ever, and will hold them self- 
condemned. 

Some of these agitators, however, cling to the 
cursing Creed only because it Is the essence'of Christ- 
ianity itself. It expresses with such aplendid clear- 
ness the various contradictory dogmas which form 
the basis of the Chriatian Creed, and it contains the doc- 
trine, so consoling to the "believer," that every one 
who does not believe with him will “without doubt 
perish everlastingly," “This is the Catholic faith, 
which excepta man belleve faithfully, he cannot be 
taved.” This is Christianity in every line and word; 
and we cannot blame the Christian priesta for strug- 
gliog to maintain and to use that Creed lu Its integ- 
rity. 

Amongst other remarkable utterances delivered 
during the debate, I must montlon one which was 80 
tempting as a challenge that I made it yesterday the 
aubject of my morning discourse :— 

“Dogma and Religion must go together—and the 
Chureh ea cannot unlearn her own dogmas.” 

It was of course not difficult to show that religion 
and dogma were not necessarily dependent on each 
other; that dogma was s hindrance to religion, and 
that the cry of non possumus was the death-knell of 
any Church. The sermon is being published at the 
urgent request of many who heard it, one gentleman 
ordering one thousand copies for his own distribu- 
tion, 

It is really dolightful to sce how these bonest, but 
in our opinion iufatuated, priests are playing into our 
hands. I will venture to say that this debate in Con- 
vocation will add to the roll of our supporters by 
bundreds. Still there was a grain or two of gold in 
all that sand. Tho Dean of Westminster grows abso- 
lutely heroic in this great fight. One would have 
thought that he bad exhausted long ago his resources, 
and worn out every weapon. But every time he rises 
to proteat against the Creed, be brings ont some new 
historical fact which hardly any one else knows but 
himself, or uses some fresh and racy argument which 
only his deep earnestness could have discovered, He 
winds up by making fun of the clerical potitions 
which have been presented in favor of the Creed, and 
which are absolutely out of proportion to the vast 
number of those who detest the Creed without agita- 
ting for its removal. When Archdeacon Denison 
gays thet nothing shal) ever prevent him from using 
it, ag it stands, in his ówn Church, the Dean saya that 
it is the best token which he could have that the re- 
moval of the Creed ia at hand, But all the arguments 
and denunciations of the falsenesa of the Creed made 
use of by the Dean of Westminster could only raise 
lis minority to twelve, sixty voting against him, 

You can guess how, here in England, wc dread an 


Ecclesiasticiam uncontrolled by the State. It would 
be the direst aggravation of our fetters that could be 
conceived. 

Now this question of the Athanasian Creed will 
come by and by before Parliament, and if I can fore- 


great step for so old sod gouty a lady as Mother 
Church to take. We are tending even now to free- 


the “Catholic faith" of Christendom, but we shall at 
all events make that escape possible by the succesaful 
endeavor to show that the Chuch can unlearn her 
own dogmas. The smallest voluntary movement, 


you know, ia a sign of life, Let us hope that this 


Athanasian business is a sign also of returning health 
and activity. 
I will keep this letter back for two or three days 
that I may add a postscript showing the final result 
of the debate. 
I am, sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES Voysry. 
Campex Horse, Dorwicu, April 80, 
P. 8. May 2—The debate closed yesterday by n 
resolution to have the Creed retmnslated, and issued 
without note or comment. Aa a sign of tho times, 
you will bo amused to hear that the term “damna- 
tory,” as applied to the cursing clauses, is being sup- 
planted by the terms "admonitory" and "warning." 
(Don't be mischievous and print “warming” instead, 
or I may feel inclined to "warn" you by some mild 
ecclesiastical “admonition” about “everlasting firo.") 
It will require many ice-blocks of gentle adjective to 
cool those furious anathemas. 


Communications, 
„ Faken to coo Lain al nae 


TO THE RADICALS OF THE UNITED STATE 8 


— 


MEN AND BRETHREN :— 


more than a match for the Church. But bus are so 
Jealous of all encroachment on your own individuality 
that you are unorganized, isolated, and hence power- 
lesa for Many of you have never felt the gall- 
ing bon of the Church, and you have only con- 
tempt for those who submit to it. But more of you 
have been enslaved, and have become emancipated. 
Have you no bowels of compassion for . of 
men who, if they only bad a chance to hear or 
discussion, would have the cataract in their eyes 
and soon see as clearly as youdo? Isit 
humane in Im to rejoice In your own freedom of 
thought and consclence, and pass by on the other 
side of e brethren who aro groping around in the 
prison-house of auperstition with their vie outt 


fellow-men wallow on in their superstitions, and have 
no mercy on them! Had the abolitionists imitated 
our cold-hearted example, the slaves would to-da, 
still clanking their chains. Are not men's mi 
as valuable as their bodies? Is not freedom of the 
intellect and conscience as great a boon as civil and 
1 liberty? What was the enterprise of strik- 
ng the iron chains from the limbs of four millions 
of Daven compared to the cause yon are implored to 
help, of liberating the intellects and consciences of 
forty millions of the American People? 


Radicala! The ecclesiastical organizations of Eu- 
rope, and America are honey-combed with doubt, 
They are as defenceless against the attacks of Science 
and on as Fort Sumter wag at the close of our 
civil war. Their only hold for life ison the t 
Declaro intellectual, bloodlesa war against the whole 
system. Organize yourselves into associstions, Es- 


Send 
out lecturers. Wipe away the damnable and damn- 
lag reproach that you are selfish, and care nothing 
but for material interests. And be compensated for 
the energy and self-denial I invite you to, by the 
blessing of thousands who might bo emancipated 
from slavery by your efforts. % aE 


es S HL 


INFIDELS AND FREE HELIGIONISTS, AND 
THEIR FOLLY, 


Mr Dean Mz. Annor:— 

Whatever may be the differenco between these 
two classes of freo thinkers, if thero really is any, 
there are 1 great numbers of both of them 
whose reasoning is so unbinsed, whose thinking so 
free, that the one as well as the other of the above 
appellattona ui bestowed upon their belief, I 
consider myself one of this class; and although I 
may call myself an "Infidel" (and without fear to 
have to quarrel with you for it), I might perhaps, 
with equally good reason, call myself a "Free Reli- 
gionist” (especially when the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the Free ngtous Association 
is oe ).if it were not that I object to be called 
a "Religionist" of any kind—for the same good rea: 
sons that Mr. Spencer, in No. 124 of Tae Inpex, 
refuses to call by that name those “Christians” who 
are no Christians, Perhaps you will nevertheless 
accuse me of inconsistency for clinging Lo tbe namo 
“Infidel.” I believe, however, with Mr. Seaver, that 
the word, whatever ite etymological signification and 
absolute use, now means a "disbeliever in the Bible 
and revealed religion." Thus understood, Infidelit 
and Free Religion mean one and the «ame ‘thing, 
the advocates of and adherents to either have but 
one and the same alm, namely, the promotion of 
Free Thought, of Truth, and the amelioration and 
happiness of humanity, Both, too, have to contend 
agninst one and tho same obstacls—Ignoranca and 
Superstition. Why, then, cannot or will not both 
unite their strength, their efforts, to realize their 
common sim, an to overcome their common ob- 
stacks? 

But, sir, here is where their Jory comesin. It was 
some time last winter that the Investigator had an 
extract froma Christian paper (the Christian Union 
if I mistake not,) in which the latter—apprehensive, 
probably, ofa unau - 3 due 2 2 A 

as proposed by the editor of TAE EX—Bought 
to ridicule such a union. The editor of the Investi- 
gator mado some very appropriate remarks on said 
extract, and I took occasion to write an article for 
publication in the Investigator, urging Infidels o 
unite their efforts with those of Free Religionieta in 
the furtherance of their common cause and in de- 
festin the nefarious schemes of their common ad- 

es. Yet wise, I thibk, and timely as such a 
union of these two representatives of free thought 
certainly would be, my appeal did nevortheless not 
meet with tho sympathy on the part of Infidels it 
deserved, and one or two correspondenta remonstra- 
ted, even in the Investigator, e Main, my "pro 
union 9 Infidela and Fres "—w I 
clearly did not propose—emphasizing the ing the differences 
between the two, and insisting that each must fight 
its own battles. Are these really Infidels? On — 
other hand, there are also plenty of pot such bi 
Free Religionists, no more "free" than such I 
who oppose s unton of efforts with Infidels because 
these are Infidels, and “do not believe as they do.” 
Is such a course anything but suicidal for both? 
Can thoy, thus divided, hope to realize thelr common, 
their identical ends? Or if truth and freedom shall, 
in spite of these false friends, finally prevail and 
conquer, must this much-desired event not be greatly 
delayed by such insane Mog s of * 
claim to hope and work for it? Kok ni, eng a7 
Infidel and Freo Religious 8 d all a 
suicidal follies; let us “agree to —— "and work 
earnestly, unanimously and harmoniously, for the 
great ends of Infidelity and Free Religion! 

Yours for unlon of efforts of al] Free Thinkers, 

Monnis ENTEN, 


TivosviLLE, Pa., May 12, 1872, 


[Nothing Js mora needed to-day than concentra 
tion of efforts for the dissemination of liberal prin- 
ciples, as is strikingly ovident whenever any real, 
practical Issue comes up between the Liberals and 
the Orthodox. The majority cast an Orthodox vole, 
however they may talk. But, much as we sympa- 
thizo with Mr. Einstein's wish for co-operation 
among all free-minded persona, we regret that he 
speaks of “Free Religionista” (we never accept that 
name) as if they had some universally held doctrines. 
of thelr own. Freedom, Fellowshlp, Faith in MIN; 
—theso are the only common principles of the Fres 
Religious Association, and they are not doctrines. 
Somo of the members are athcists, some are thelsts, 
some are “infidels,” some are materialists, some are 
Spiritualists, some are Jews, some are Christiana, 
some are extra-Chriatians, somo are anti-Christlans, 
and so on. The “infidels” have not a aingle idea by 
which to distinguish themselves from the Associa- 
lion—only a name; and this they can wear to their 
heart's content in the Association itself. “Nobody 
there wants to rob them of it; and nobody there 
wants to force the name “Pree Religlonist" upon 
them, For one, we accoptneitler name, We accept 
no name narrower than Liberal or Radical, and care 
nothing for these. In fact, we care a great deal more 
to get rid of the old names than to invent new ones. 
The wish for a fusion of “infidela” and “Free Reli- 
gionists" is a wish for the extinction of a foollsh 
prejudice; and in this we heartily Joln,—Ep.] 
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THE INDEX- 
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INDEX TRACTS | THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


—Truths the Times, of Rerassenrtative På- 
rar, ynow Tu» 1255 contains ^ Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." It gives a bírd's-eye view of 


Free Beligion as concelved by the Editor of Tas and 


repe: a} xs — LI 
es . 
1 fon, bnt eubaegnen!ly aatho: fo be 
ebd xt Truths for the Times,’ 
and J admire them from m inmost heart; and I 8 


werd," PRIC 
Poller 2 2 lees Dumber at the samo rate, namely, 


Cent & copy 
No, $.—Fear of the Liv ing Goa. Yi ar and beso 


O. R.P GHAM, the 
1 ef the ular notions of God, and pre- 


of him hat are worth of the nineteonth 
2 . p ACE stagle copies Five Conte; Twelve copies 
— ble, by the Boy. CHARLES 

No. &.—Lecture on the Bible, the Bey. 
tiy been deprived of 
— eee by and. T tiea) courts, Ou account of his 


erwhelming demonatra- 
bold and outepoken Ts 18 an PM T iming Cep 


Paseagos sustaining the ar- 
tare copiously quoted, with references 10 cbapter 


coples y Cents; Twelve coples One Dollar, 
No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F, R. ABBOT, fs 
a complete exposure of the weakness, contliness, and D- 


efici t fF Missions. 
u eer of ee sresti 2 Also, à very remark- 


teresting 

Fry article by à Siamese Buddhist 1a appended, vig 
an account of a epicy conversarion betwoeu bimse end 4 
misslonéry. PRICE Slagle copies Ten Cents; Six coples 

Piny Conte; Twelve coplas One Dollar. TE 
,5.—* God in the Constitution: Would it be 
eat to Incorporate Heligious Dogmas into 
the United States Constitution? By Rev. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, puinied, and able argument 
st the Proposed Theological Amendment lo the United 
Skates Constitution, which ought to be circulated th h- 
ont tbe conntry. FEIOE Single Coples Teu Cents; Bix 

Copies Fifty Cents; Twelve Copies One Dollar. 

No. 6.—“The Sabbath,’ by PARKER PILLSBURY, tea 
scathing denoncíation of Sabhatarian superstition. New 
Edition. PRICE—Bingle copies Ten Cents; Twelve copies 
One dollar, 

No. 7.—*Compulaory Education,’ by F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains tho right oi mr child to be educated, and the 
duty of the State to ensure (t an education, PRICE—BIn- 
gle copies Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Ceot-. 

No.8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, le s singalarly felicitous treatmentof a subject that 
interests everybody, PHICE —Single copies Five Cents; 
Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 

No. 9.—The Christian Amendment. by F. E, ABBOT, 
contalos in fall the Call for tbe Cincinnat! Convention o 
the National Reform Association,” which proposes to lu- 
terpolate the Evangelical Chriatian Creed in the U. S, Con- 
alltution,--the list of iLe most prominent supporters and 
& full exposure of the danzerous and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the movement, PRICE—Single Coples, Five Cente; 
Twelve Coples, Fifty Cente, ` 


Alo, The Bible Argument Agalu« Woman 
Stated and Answered from a Bibio Siand- 
point, a pungent pamphlet by A. J. GROVER., fe for ¿alo 
at Tus Inpex Office, PRICE Slugie copies Ten Cents; 
Twelve copies One Dollar. 

THE INDEX, 


Address, 
90 St. Clair Street, TeLsDO, Ono. 


SOW THE SEED! 


ERE "IMPRACHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY," publlahad 

in the first nomber of the third volume of Tas Inpxtr, 

has been electrotyped, and an odition of Ten Thousand Coptes 
haa been printed in the form of 


A Cheap Tract for Gratuitous Distribation! 


It ls Intended to circulate Ona Hundred Thousand Copies 
during the current year, In order to accomplish thie purpose, 
we muet rely apon the co-operation of our active sympathizers, 


packages of these TRACTS, contalning any desired 
number of coples, will be matled to any address on receipt of 
enough money to defray postage, and whatever additional 
soma, large or amall, the generosity of distributors may 
prompt them to add. 


Of course, money wil! be noeded to carry out our Intontlona; 
but we urge every one who belle vos that THIS TRACT WILL 
DO GOOD, and who d willing to distribute coples of it, tò 
wend in an order a£ once, ovon if unable to donate moro than 
the almple postage and the time required for disiribution. 
Do not hesitate because you cannot give more. We are con- 
vinced more than ever by the character and objecta of the lat 
Cincinnati Convention, that auch plain spoech as this TRACT 


soatelos is greatly naadad of (As present time. In the name 
of Christianity, 


A most Dangerous Attempt is now Making to 
Bubrert the Religious Liberties 


of the American People; and the migbty magte of that name 
la still poworful over multitudes even of otherwise liberal 
minda. Let the world learn that the protest made against 
Christianity le not made by hatred of Goodness and of Truth. 
but rather by a love for these that can no longer be satisfied 
with shams, He wofully miajudges this Tract who thinks it 
hae no higher alm than to “mskea sonsation.” It was mesnat 
lo tell needed truth so plalniy that it must be heard. And It 
ami be heard. AN we ask la—give dt a chance. 
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Brotherly Love. 


A DISCOURSE BY O. B. FROTRINGHAM. 


Thoo shalt love thy neighbor aa thyself. 

I have spoken on the law of selflove. The drift 
of that speaking was that this philosophy, literally 
carried out, on a large interpretation led to an in- 
terest in other people and to efforts at mending their 
condition led to them In this way, that as our per 
sonal comfort wae involved in their estate, we must 
improve their estate, if only to secure our personal 
comfort. 

I wish now to approach the same topic from the 
other side. Ishall begin by unfolding the principle 
of Brotherly Love, and shall try to show how that 
principle, carried consistently out, leads to the fall 
attainment of individual happiness Having shown 
that in looking out well for yourself you muat look 
out well for your neighbors, I shall show that in 
looking out well for your neighbors you will look 
out well for yourself. 

“Thou shalt love thy a "p as thyself.” The 
bidding, you will observe, is to love the neighbor. 
The love of self is taken for granted. Every man is 
supposed to love himself already, strongly if not 

rely, deeply if not wisely, supremely if not nobly, 

M-love is assumed as a fact, not enjoined as a 
duty. The duty enjoined is to love one's neighbor 
as one's self, to put the neighbor in one's own place. 
To give social affection the power of personal affec- 
tion wus the aim of Jesus, Having referred people 
back to themselves, he atraightway proceeds to draw 
them away from themselves, to make them forget 
themselves, to make them lose sight of themselves, 
in the welfare of their fellow-men. That this was 
his purpose is too evident to be . It is de- 
clared by almost every word that fell from his liper 
i 12 — of every precept and parable. The 
letters in which his disciples explained the new faith 
to the churches they founded, abound in earnest 
declarations of it, Ít is made the distinguishing 
feature of the religion. "Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens.” “Ye that are strong, bear the infirmities of 
the weak.” “Let the same mind be in you which 
waa in Christ Jesus, who made himself of no repu- 
tation and took on him the form of a servant.” 
“Let each think of other's interest, not of his own." 
“Little children, love one another.” “Love one an- 
other, not in word or tongue, but in deed and truth.” 
The texts jump to my lips more rapidly than I can 
write them down. In a word, this is the pecullarity 
of the Christian system; and it Ia go universally un- 
derstood as being ita peculiarity, that preachers al- 
ways rest here, and confine themselves to the task of 
impressing it on the hearts of therr hearers, But a 
social system should rest on its own merits, and not 
on authority. If it is unreasonable, no authority 
will enforce it. If reasonable, the demonstration of 
its reasonableness will greatly assist its authority. 
Let us consider the 2 on which this social 
Philosophy rests, and the principles to which it 

appeal. 


1. In the first place it planta itself on this idea; 
that the human race is a — taking the family 
as one of the primordial institutions of the race, 
universal and indestructible. Now the family gives 
a perfect example of mutual dependence and sup- 

rt. It begins in conjugal affection, which ls the 

ighest form of the sympathetic instinct—ao clearl 
80 that it has np ropriated to itaelf iu a spec 
sense the name of love. In this relation the utmost 
xk und and devotion are secured. The birth of a 
child awakens a new affection equally peculiar and 
intense: the parent's affection for the child, the 
child’s affection for the parent. This affection is the 

ledge of continuity of life. The parents have an 
interest in the future, and feel themselves rélated to 
generations 7 unborn: the child has an interest in 
the past, and feela related to the ancestors who have 
gone before, Each is bound up in the other, and in 
the present hour ia completely absorbed, Other 
children are born, and with them comes a new af- 
fection: that of brothers and sisters for one another. 
Mutual love on equal terms is created—a feeling of 
union with our contemporaiíes and mates. In this 
little providential Een we have a complete epitome 
of the social world, A variety of differing temper 
aments, capacities, Loy impulses and interests are 
held together by a vital bond, Each leane upon the 
other, all live in each other; opposites are combined 
underevery form. Man and woman hang on each 
other, man supporting woman, yet from woman de- 
riving bis own best support; maturity protecting in- 
fancy, Infancy keeping maturity young; authority 
Btooping to gentleness, gentleness finding its comfort 
in authority; experience discovering that ita chief 
worth lies in helping inexperience, inexperience 
feeling safe in the hands of wisdom. The brother 
and the sister walk hand in hand, and are comple- 
ments to one snotber; each supplying some element 
which the other lacks—each serving to educate, un- 
fold, balance and mature the other: both extending 
the domestic life in new directions. The diversity 
of gifts exhibits the power of the one spirit, whose 
“oneness” would have no significance without the 
diversity of the gifts. The larger and more unlike 
the family, the closer the bond. The wider the 
range of Interests, the deeper the sympathy. The 
more opposite the tastes, the more intimate the 
fellow-feeling. Let there be sickness in the house- 
hold, the sympathy dee more; all serve the in- 
valid. Let there be misfortune and suffering, the tie 
becomes fonder. The most unhappy have the most 
love. Let slander and reproach touch one of the 
members, the reat gather about the wounded one 
and make his cause their own. Let sorrow intrude, 
and the tear of compassion wells up in every heart. 
This is the arrangement of Nature. Some reformers 
have called it selfish and narrowing; have construct- 
ed plans of society which left it out; have tried to 
weaken Its force by various educational devices; but 
the heart of man pays no heed to their suggestions. 
Where domeatic Me has been most sacred, secial life 
has been moat enduring and virtuous, The family 
is the keyatone of civilization. 

The philosophy of Brotherly Love appeals to this 
as the type of society, as it should be, and as it 
tenda under Providenct to becomé ; hence its favorite 
phrase—Brotherhood—the brotherhood of man, ex- 
preasing the relation which men do ideally and 
should practically sustain toward one another. 


2. But this is not its only argument, To what we 
call the benevolent affections it makes appeal; to the 
sentiments of compassion, pity, mercy, which human 
nature everywhere confesses to; to the moral liabil- 
itles which few can quite get rid of; to the feelings 
of regret, shame, rebuke, penitence, when social du- 
ties have been neglected; to the impulses of daty, 
which, though long nnd steadily resisted, do not lose 
their strength. It says these emotions, these senal- 
bilities, these instincts, are a part of us—a sweet 
and beautiful part of us—a part of us that is destined 
to be larger rather than smaller, and more prevailing 
rather than less so, ag we advance in our growth. 
These moral sensibilities are not remnants of an old 
mature to be outgrown and put away, but the el- 
ements of a new nature to be grown into and put on. 
They nre to be encouraged, not to be re : 
be fostered, not to be neglected; to be ucated, not 
to be suffered to die: how can ing be fostered, 
encou or educated, except by flinging them out 
and teaching them to twine about their proper ob- 
me Withdrawn from the tender offices of human- 

ty, they perish; and perishing, they leave us depriv- 
- of the chief wealth and glory of our sensitive be- 
ing. For the nobility of a man is his heart; and the 
nobility of his heart Is ite justice and its pity; and 
the nurture of his justice and pity is the lacipline 
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of his experience among the —— and eorrowing, 
the weak, the foollah and the unfortunate of 115 
fellow-men. If it were only a training of the heart, 
therefore, Brotherly Love ahould continue. 

8. But these are sentimental considerations, 
There are other considerations that are not sentimen- 
lal, but 282 Let us glance at these. Man, it is 
often said, ls the creature of circumstances That I 
do not belleve, for inside of circumstances is man 
himself But of this there can be no doubt what. 


Fer not have been, had our circumstances been 
erent—had we been richer or poorer, better cared 


purer, their areas wider, their opportunities for work 
und recreation and instruction richer? In thousands 
and thousands of opportunity is the measure 
of growth; opportunity decides what men and 
women shall become, and opportunity is but favor- 
Mis ces Ae ye inan — on — 
reast of & giant, who writhes, groans, howls under 
— throw it off. i ove the mountain 
us, you put him at once in pomas: 
ou do 
not make a man of him —he was & man before; but 
ou give him a chance to prove himself a man. It 
hardly falr to say that the outward condition of 
society corresponds with the inward condition of the 
people who compose it; that human circumstances 
adequately represent human power; that the face 
of society gives full expression to its soul; that the 
flery wine of the apirit would remain still, were the 
stopper taken from the flask; that if you could 
change the physical conditions under which people 
live, the people would remain — ns they wero 
before—no more vigorous, enterprising or noble; 
that just as a clown continues & clown’ when a sud- 
den inheritence falls to him, so men and women 
would continue rude, vulgar, inactive and doltish, 
were their dwellings improved, their hours of work 
diminished, their taxes lessened, their food — 
ed, their physical health placed beyond the of 
daily peril Circumstance is a fetter and clog. It 
represente the bondage of nature which man iain- 
ceasantly 1 to throw off. IL expect circumstances 
will not e perfect men, but better circumstances 
will make better men; and in cases where men are 
unable to improve their circumstances, is it not law- 
ful that others should come in and help thom? It 
seems to me that the vital efficiency of the race de- 
pends on our doing so. By clearing out a channel, 
we do not call a fountain into existence; we do not 
increase the volume of water it delivers; we do not 
make the water clearer or sweeter, but we do so dis- 
tribute it that it will be of use to men; we reclaim 
land that lay under a swamp; we irrigate fields that 
were dry; we gather the mountain stream into wells, 
and make habitable the uninhabited places. So by 
lending a man a litte money, we make it easy for 
him to earn s great deal. By taking a lad from the 
street where he can only eteal or beg, and putting 
him in the country where be can work for wages, 
you make unproductive vigor 2 By re- 
moving the imbecile, the belplese, the idiotic, to 
asylums, you give them more comfort at leas coat, 
you relieve of their incumbrance those on whose 
labor the support falla most heavily. To release 
men from the struggle of existence would be a de 
— mistake, for the struggle for existence is the 
iscipline of character; but is It a mistake to ease 
the struggle so that it shall be less cxhausting, and 
shall end more certainly in victory for man? the 
tropics, In the north, in the temperate zones, the 
battle with circumstances is a terrible battle. ere 
we to confine our beneficence to this work of re- 
leasing people from conditions that actually repress 
them; of making it possible to let them alone; of 
untying hands, unfetiaring feet, unbinding muscles 
and nerves that are on the strain or are becomin 
paralyzed from conünement, wo should have enoug 
to do before we eased only a little the energies of 
developing man. But we cannot be content with to 
much #8 fhis if we keep in view also the vital ele- 
ments involved in human progress, 


4 For, &ccording to the philosophy I am repre- 
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„ man himself is a vital creature, having in 
22 of energy and s spirit of force; not a 
piece of mechanism worked by laws which he has 
nothing to do with making or modifying; not a 
puppet set sgolng by pulleys and springs o! animal 

leasure and pain; but a law-enforcer and sanctioner 

Bimaelt, a moral being, capable of persona) expan- 
sion, full of dormant powera, open to inducements 
of many kinds and degrees, res ousive to influences 
from other beings like himself, drying up and per- 
ishing when alone, but flourishing and flowering in 
congenial atmospheres. The motives that impel 
him have an almost endless range. To change his 
circumstances is a great deal; but that is not enough. 
We must quicken unt. Both processes must go on 
at the same time if he is to grow into better estates. 
Make his circumstances perfect in their convenience, 
and It will still be necessary to By, him with ideas, 
to kindle him with thoughts, to feed him with stim- 
ulating knowledge, to give him wings of hope and 
aspiration in order that he may use his circumstances 
well. Ply him with ideas, kindle him with thoughts, 
stimulate him with knowledge, give him the wings 
of aspiration and hope: it will still be necessary to 
make bis outward condition flexible, in order that 
he may have 8 for hia activity, 

Now the only thing that can fire up one human 
being is another human belng. The power of self- 
quickening is exceedingly rare Encouragement 
must be administered in large doses; sympathy 
must be displayed in broad masses; or the moral 
vitality declines and perishes. 

On these grounds, then, the philosophy of Brother- 
ly Love reposes:—that human society should be 
made to resemble aa nearly as possible the family, 
which is the type of all relalionahip; that the natural 
sentiments of the beart are to be encouraged; that 
the crushing power of circumstance must be broken 
by the united force of all men; and that the moral 
energies of human nature need Indefinite and inces- 
sant quickening. This doctrine has always been the 
social peculiarity of the faith called Christian. Nay, 
strictly speaking, it constitutes ita sole peculiarity. 
The Ünristian religion has taken this doctrine in 
special keeping, has avowed it and practised on it 
according to its knowledge; it has planted charitable - 
societies in every community; it has set on foot 
movements of beneficence that have commanded the 
attention of the civilized world. Both in olden 
times and now, to labor for others is deemed Christ- 
ian—the one thing that ù Christian. 

But the considerations I have urged hold good in- 
dependently of Christianity and of all Teligion. 
They do not rest on any authority or example, how- 
ever mucb weight they may derive from those of 
Jesus. They ress themselves to the common 
reason of men. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that some of the most 
powerful tbinkers of the day, who may be said to 
stand outside of Christianity, and who are interested 
wholly In social acience, give in thelr allegiance to 
this law of brotherly kindness. Herbert Spencer 

ks of the bond of sympathy as the bond which 
distinguishes the social man from the eavage; which 
renders society a possible thing; on whose Increased 
strength the future amelioration of man's estate 
mainly dependa, and by whose ultimate supremacy 
human freedom and happiness must be secured.” 

John 8. Mill, one of the commanders of the mod- 
ern mind, whose great thoughts are Just now begin- 
ning to impresa themselves upon the popular intelli- 
genos; à man who ranks aa radical among tha radi. 
cals in religion as well as in political and social eth- 
ica; a man who declares it quite ible to have a 
religion without a God—gives itas his belief that the 
direct cultivation of the love of the peighbor, and 
the subordination of self-love to it, far beyond the 
point of absolute moral duty, should be one of the 
chief aims of education. 

, Finally, 4 — Comte, the founder of what is 
Known as the Positivo Philosophy, a man who looks 
on Christianity as the religion of a past age; the 
man who is popularly regarded as an atheist, who is 
an atheist under any accepted definition of ; the 
man who would institute & religion without a God, 
lifts this principle of mutual service into a promi- 
nence more conspicuous, if that were possible, than 
Jeaus himself gives to it, The golden rule of moral- 
ity in his * is to lite for others, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,“ is not enough for him. 
“Thou sbalt love thy neighbor abeolatel is hia 
reading. He will not have any salf about it. In his 
oploion, all education and all discipline should have 
but one object: to make the love of others predomi- 
nate over the love of self. The heart ia to rule, 
Full and free expansion of the benevolent emotions 
is made the first condition of individual nnd social 
wellbeing. Whatever one does— whether he eat, or 
drink, or whatever he does—must be done under the 
inspiration of the social affections, Thus the doc- 
trine of the Baintod Teacher of Gallilee, the doctrine 
of the innocent, childlike heart, comes up again in 
this hard mes up ámong the hardest thinkers 
thereof, and is made tho very first principia of a ays- 
tem that is ipteresting great multitudes of earnest 
people, and that is designed to aupplant Christianity 


"Thus from all sides we have testimony in favor of 
the principle: from Christians and anti-Christians; 
from Bentimentalista and Socialists; from Material- 
iate and Spiritualists; from those who believe that 
the individus! must get rid of himself entirely, and 
those who believe that the individual must entirely 
consider bimself; from those who teach that charity, 
self forgetfulness, self-abnegation, are the only means 
of securing happiness in another life; and from 
those who teach that there is no other life, and that 


is life. 

ity alone the best use can be made of this 
eerie more and more comes dows | from ha 
clouda proceeda to work as a dcn A org 
blending men together; and science, more T qno 

coming up from the ground, devotes itael T 
task of roorganizing social life on the basis of mu- 
tual will. The doctrine of selflove never 
robably stood in ao small a minority es it does now. 
Fhe ruls of selfishness la apparently more prevalent 
than ever—practices of selfishness are rampant on 
every hand; but the principle of selfishness is, I be- 
lieve, more and more deliberately disavowed by 

those who bave at heart the interests of mankind. 

I know this is no proof that the principle is not 
true, and on some pointa it ís able to make a strong 
cage against the doctrine of brotherly love. For see, 
it saya, what your doctrine of brotherly love has 
achieved. It has helped men till they are unable 
to help themselves, It has made them dependent 
aud idle. It has In some countries created, it hus in 
all landa vastly increased the terrible evil of pauper- 
ism, which no legislation does anything to remove. 
It has wasted iu almegiving money which, properly 
invested, would have advanced in usirial enterprise 
and given employment to as many as it has made 
unfütfor work. It has, on one side, created the foel- 
ing that money, and time, and thought, should be di- 
verted from the wholesome uses of civilization to the 
unnatural uses of repairing other people's blunders; 
and on the other side it has created the feeling on 
the part of the imbeciles of every community, that 
they have a right to bang about their stronger neigh- 
bor’s necks, T bas set men on all bands at work 
miading other people's business instead of their 
own, and has thus ia a direct, Vm way under- 
mined the self-reliance which la the strength of so- 
ciety and the only pledge of its progress. 

There is great force in this objection ; but the 
force, as it seems to me, bears against the way the 
principle has been acted on, rather than against the 
principle. That people have helped each other in the 
wrong way, and have brought on themselves terribla 
mischief by so doing, is clear enough. I think it 
likely that one full balf of the so-called Christian 
benevolence of the age might be dispensed with, to 
the great galn of all concerned. I have no doubt 
that two-thirds of the actual interest which ple 
take in their neighbors might be abated without 
weakening the virtue of those who have any virtue 
to weaken. What commonly passes for brotherly 
love is such an inconsiderate, impulsive, sentimental 
thing, such an excuee for indifference half the time, 
and for impertinence the other half, that It is as good 
as no love at all. 

But does it follow that people should not try to 
help esch other at all? I cannot see that it does. 
Because giving in a way that mates people dependent 
may be mischievous, cunn » there be giving In a way 
that will make people independent? Because the 
mother makes her child sick with sweetmeats, shall 
she not give her milk? Because the father spoils 
his son by allowing him too much pocket-money, 
aball he not enforce on him advice and education! 
Because almsgiving has reduced many a atrong 
man and woman to pauperism, shall no effort be 
made to m the condition under which the 
poor live, that they may have a better chance of 
saving themselves from pauperism! Because the 
black man was reduced to the last state of degrada- 
tion by the officiousness which took away all his 
self respect and responsibility, shall we not lend him 
a mr 1 hand to come out of his degradation by 
sending him teachers, instructors, friends, to give 
him that which will bring him fully to himself? 
Because his former masters have given him dark- 
ness and Imbecility, shall not his new countrymen 
give him light and life and immortality ? 

Woman has had too much done for her after what, 
in the light of our ideas, seems a wrong fashion. 
She has not been allowed her full share of the work 
of society, or of the wages of work. To save her 
from the responsibility of thinking, man has con- 
sented to do the whole painful business of education 
himself; to a her the troublesome exercise of 
civil duties, man has assumed the onerous cha 
of her personal and niury rights. That she 
might be kept pure and unwofn by the struggles of 
tbe political world, man has taken on himself the 
discharge of the burdensome and disagreeable work 
of making laws and choosing rulers for both himself 
and her. So aggressive has been the affection of the 
stronger sex for the weaker, that the weaker has 
been all but smothered by it: has lapsed into auch a 
state of onconsciousness in regard to ite capacities, 
of indifference to the claims which society has on 
it, of careleesness respecting its personal and civil 
rights, of insensibility to the nobleness of the part 
it might play in modern civilization, that no — 
add to ils conscience, no call made on its heart, 
no argument brought to bear on its reason or inter- 
est, is of any effect. liad woman been more con- 
siderately let alone in time past, she would be better 
off now. But the only way to let her alone now is 
to help her. To let her alone is to give her all the 
opportunity she may desire to employ her bands, to 
expand her intellect, improve her estate, protect her 
interests, and add what she may to the slock of 
moral force in the community. 


All doing is, after all, but a process of undoing. 
All helping is a kind of withholding help, All giv- 
ing is but s sort of taking back gifts that were evil. 
Brotherly love is but a relief from the burden of un- 
brotherly hate which has prevented people from 
coming to themselves. Out of a professed love for 
their neighbors, professors of religion have taken in- 
finite ns to fasten upon them doctrines which 
should just stop the growth of their minds. Mia- 


slonary societies, tract soeieties, soeieties fi 
propagation of the gospel, have spent vest Are 


been & proportio 
willingness that souls should take care a de 


Butít was the ground the love took that was mis. 
chievous, not the love. To leave people alone in the 
ignorance that has settled upon them ; to leave them 
in their narrowness, their superstition, their misson- 
ception, is to leave them helpless under powers 
which they cannot throw off. A wise law, s tme 
charity, a real spirit of kindness, would set on foot 
means for diffusing other ideas and making their in- 
tellecta free. 

The human intelligence needs such an immense 
amount of quickening! All that we can do is not 
enough to stir it up into any very energetic life, The 
atupidity of men ín all that re ine principia of 
their existence, is amazin fearfal. The apathy, 
abe sloth under which the multitudes lie supine, b 
terrible; and unless brotherly love displays itself as 
earnestly in fostering and educating reason, as It has 
in fostering snd edacaling unreason, the condition of 
mankind will be more and more deplorable. 

Thus the very fact that charity bas been so misied 
and misapplied, makes charity imperative. 

The great saying of Jeaus waa, “He that findeth 
his life shall loge it, and be that Joscth his life shall 
find it.“ He meant no more nor lesa than this: that 
selfishness leads to self destruction—that generosi! 
leads to self-increase. To love others is the most ef- 
fectual way of loving one's self. For to love others 
is to train one's own heart and to win theirs, Thos, 
from whichever point we start, we come to the me 
conclusion. Do you love yourself nobly? Ton must 
satisfy the promptings of your heart; and this can- 
not be done while the poverty, the suffering, the nor- 
row of men goes uncheered and unpitied. Do you 
love your fellow-men? You attract their regard, 
their sympathy, their good will. You make your 
self richer by as much as they can give. 

Living thou dost not live, 
If Mercy's stream runa dry: 

What God has given thee dost thou free!y giro? 
Dytog thou doet not dio. 


FASHIONABLE SCEPTICISN. 


[From the Loudon Times of Pebraary 8] 


The Duke of Somerset has come before the world 
to atate the ground upon which he rejects Christiani- 
ty, in every recognized acceptation of that term. Very 
ew persona in his social and political position who- 
had arrived at the same conclusion would have given. 
themselves the trouble to publish it to the world. We 
respect the openness and afraightforwardueess of his 
confession; and, though some persons have lese- 
difficulty than others in sustaining the pain which 
accompanies opposition to established conviction, wo 
may readily suppose that it is not withoutan effort 
that his Grace has adopted this step. 

Tho firat thing to be observed, however, in this 
manifesto ia that, upon the main and cardinal ques- 
tion brought forward in it, the writer does not give. 
himself the trouble to argue. He simply esys:— 

"It Is now obvious that the theology of former’ 
ages cannot be maintained.” The process of a Te- 
ligious change is gradually permeating the Protest- 
ant world." “A change in religious thought bas 
gradually forced its way through the cultivated chass- 
es of the community." “The educated Protestant 
no longer believes what the Evangelists believed 
and affirmed.” “The hymns and types of the Gospel 
may still please imaginative minds, but they do not 
satiafy the religious wants of the present day. 
“These narratives belong to Jewish traditions, and 
nre rejected as traditional.” “Serious men say t 
Nativity of Jesus is surrounded by legends," "The 
Virgin Mary caput inter nubila condit’ 

All this is only the assertion that, as a matter of 
fact, opinion is going a certain way; that educated 
and intellectual men are deciding against Christian 
belief; that there is a progress of thought which 
is supplanting it. The Duke does not resson, he 
calla attention to a fact. It would seem ss if argu- 
ment on tbe religious question were becoming obeo- 
lete. Mr. Lecky began this new mode of conduct 
ing controversy, and the Duke of Somerset con- 
tinges it, The controversialist now simply 88y3:— 
"I prepare you for what is peg ^ I do not reason 
with you. This that I tell you is the verdict of 
society; at least, of the only rtion of 
capable of judging; the rest will follow." There 
is one unavoidable result of this method of argu- 
ment—viz., that it is impossible to answer it by any 
argument. If the world is changing its belief, it is 
changing it; that must be conceded ; but ts the world 
changing its belief? If intellectual men are all giv- 
ing up the Christian facts, they are giving them up: 
but are all intellectual men doing so? This kind 
of controversy shnts out reasoning, and leaves notb- 
ing to be done but fur the two disputanta to look 
at each other, The sceptical party are saiisBed with 
the progress of society; they think it is going eD- 
tirely their own way, and they point to the fact. 
What can tlic other party do? Begin to reason and 
utter profound truths? That is not wanted for the 
discussion, and has no place in it, The 
cussion is limited lo the question what is, as & 
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maatter of fact, being thought If we begin to open 
Dur armory, and to prepare a refutation of these 
ideas, we are stopped at once and told that is quite 
"unnecessary, and that it ia not intended now to 
argue the question of the truth or error of these 
ideas, but only to note the fact that they are more 
and more entertalned. This kind of controversy is 
a prophecy, and, like all prophecy, it declines to 
reason; it only says it will be so; things are goin 
quite certainly in that direction; that will quite 
N the issue. Should a man who ove 
aot to be a believer in the prophet of Uubelief start 
up with an argument, the has his immediato 
Teply—hia reasoning may be indisputable, his ob- 
jection irrefutable, but the fact la against him. For 
our own part we can bear being prophesied against; 
it does us no harm that we are aware of, and it saves 
a great deal of trouble in the matter of reply. We 
have only to prophesy in return, It must be re- 
marked that this is a curious return to the argument 
of authority after a long denunciation of that old 
and venerable mode of conducting controversy. We 
4o not reason with you, eay the new school of dis- 
putants; we dislike interminable arguments; we 
only direct your attention to what is the actual case, 
that a large intellectual class has made up its mind 
on the question. The master has spoken, the intel- 
lectual class has judged; it is now decided that 
Christlanity mitat be given an. 

It will, indeed, be allowed that thia kind of argu- 
ment is the moat iing wlih many. A great many 
people never want to hear reasons, they only want 
to be told how opinion is going; and the Duke of 
Bomerset's argument là the best one for them. Nor 
will they, perhaps, test very accurately the Duke's 
facta with respect to tbls growth of opinion. Yet 
it is worth while just stopping & moment, if his 
Grace will permit us, to do this, If we understand 
the account which is given by sceptical writers of 
the state of the case on this bead, and of the dif- 
ference between the present age and previous ones 
in regard to the amount of aceptical opinion, it is 
this,—that, whereas there has always been a large 
mass of men iu the world infected with sceptical 
opinions, still, up to the present day, this school of 
unbelief bas had certain underat limits, and bas 
been a known defined class, like & professional or 
any kind of marked clasa; whereas now the boundar- 

of a section have been altogether left behind, 
the interval which separates the class from society 
at large is quite effaced; and these ideas, though 
there are different shades and degree of them, in one 
degree or another permeate the whole of society. 
This we believe is the assertion. 

In the first place, then, we do not believe this 
assertion, Infidelity now makea the greatest noise; 
and the noise which even ita antagonists make in 
fighting It counts for the noise of infidelity itself. 
But the great mass of society—not only reckoning 
vun apod classes, but the great body of the eda- 
cal clnss—is wholly uninfected by disbelief. 
Still, though the great mass of society fs untouched 
it may be admitted that Scepticism las advanced 
now beyond the limits of a defined class, and extenda 
over an indefinite and vague margin of ground, aud 
that you cannot be sure where you may or may not 
meet with it. We much doubt whether there was 
nota good deal of the same flexibility in it in for- 
mer days as well; but it [s always difficult to take a 
census of NN It ,is, then, this latter sphere of 
sceptical opinion which is the peculiar boast of the 
school of unbelief now. 

Now we admit thnt there isa solid, well-defined 
amass of thinkers now that knows its own mind, ia 
satisfied with its own concluslon, and content to 
take all the co "ences, moral and social, of the 
position of infidel T But, as we have said, it ia 
pot this class, but it is the advance of Scepticlem 
over the border and within the area of general 
society which is the triumph of the modern sceptic, 
If, however, a certain auxiliary spread is admitted, we 
must take it with its deductiona, We recognize the 
serious and powerful infidelity of the philosophical 
infidel class; but it must be frankly suggested that 
when we go across the border into what is called 
general society, we sce a considerable alteration. 
We mean no disrespect to a considerable number 
of spiritual sharp men, but in general society infidel- 

is very apt to become a form of nonsense, You 
meet, e. g., a traveller of accomplished mind, just 
returned from his periodical tour on the Continent, 
He shows in bla conversation a atrong liking for the 
Roman type of things, He isfascinated by ceremo- 
nial; he admires asceticism ; he likes friars; he thinks 
1t would be better if there were orders of friars in 
the English Church. He does not care much about 
a married clergy. By and by another vein of his 
mental interior opens. You find as conversation 
travels that this admirer of friars does not believe 
a single doctrine or fact of Christlanity. Not that 
he bas yet selected his theory for the solution of 
the difficulty, whether the naturalistic theory of 
Paulos, of the mythic r^ of  Btrauss, 
or tbe subjective theory of Feuerbach; he 
has only a general notion that auch. and such things 
never happened, and that the foundation of the 
Christian religion is a weak one, This is one ex- 
ample of that typa of scepticism which you come 
across in general society. But what can we say to 
auch a as this? We can only say that the 
unbelief is about as serions as the religious ndmira- 
"on. There are other samples of a similar kind of 
playing at infidelity, A man's own faith has gone, 
rm to bim to have gone; but he does not 
wish other people's faith to go. He wants it to stay. 
Is his disbelief under these circumstances a grave 
one? It is rather the pleasing relaxation of a start- 
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ling contrast, of holding oppositions, and tasting the 
spice of contradictions; the amusement of being an 
intidel believer and s free-thinking devotee. 

e + * * * * * * * 


One word to our author before concluding. Tho 
Duke of Somerset, own rejecting Christianity, 
still retains his belief in n God. ` Hesays:— 

“If this fall, 
Tho plilared Armament Id rottenness, 
And earth's base built on etabbie,” 
And he continues :— 

“There is one unassailable fortress to which we 
may retire—faith In God, This faith does not de- 
pend on the collation of manuscripta, or on the re- 
conciliation of — texts, The believer need 
not seek a foundation for his faith in à Vatican or 
Alexandrian Codex. He need not contend for the 

matical accuracy of a disputed or strain 

is faculties in vain sttempta to solve a metaphysical 
problem. He may leave to theological disputants 
the questions on which for ŝo many centuries they 
have exercised thelr ingenuity. Here at last the 
natural and supernatural will be merged in one har- 
monious universe, under one Supreme Intelligence." 

This is just the way in which persone argue when 
they are in the midst of one set of difficuitlea, and 
do not see another further off. Here allis chaos 
and disorder; in the distance all is clear and * — 
Upon questions close to them it is all speculation; 
but further on Is a pure region of common sense, in 
which there is no difficulty, no perplexity, bot 
everything is plain and easy, a paradise of the intel- 
lect. The hiat which we would give the Duke of 
Somerset, then, is that he must not be too sanguine 
as to the geography of tuia remote district, or 
suppose that he can count upon an easy journey 
to it, This region of common sense, in which there 
are no metaphysics, no problema, is a favorite pros- 
pect; but the doubler pursues it, and, somehow or 
other, never reaches it. The truth is, we feel the 
difficulty where the stress lies, When the stress lies 
on miracles and iaspiration,and the concluslon we are 
concerned with is connected with them, then we feel 
the difficulty at the point of miracles and inspiration. 
And the argument for a God, elniply because the 
stresa does not lie upon that argument nt present, ap- 
pears to be clear of difficulty. So the Duke of Som- 
erset obviously Imagines, But it is a delusion. Let 
the sceptic pass beyond the doctrinal region, and ar- 
rive at the question of Theism, and the stress will 
then lie upon the argument for Theism; and with the 
stress will nome ditticulty. How can the Duke of 
Somerset, with Comtism before his eyes, which has 
given up Theism asa metaphysical problem, count 
upon Theism aa & certainty of common sense! 


— 
A BRAVE CLERUYMAN. 


[From The Aldino for Jone.) 

At Huddersfield there were also terriblo riots, and 
scores and scores of men from first to last were shot 
by the military. When Mr. Horsefall was murdered 
in open daylight for the crime of introducing ma- 
chinery into his mill, Mr. Bronté was present at 
Heckmondwyke on the same evening at Parson 
Robinson's, with other gentlemen, to take means to 
hunt down the murderer. It waa on returning from 
this mecting that Mr. Bronté was set upon by four 
men in black masks, with the intent, as they ac- 
knowledged, to kill him, but they began tbe wrong 
way. Being Yorkshiremen, and, as he said, very 
Belt-opinionated, they were urged by their uncon- 
querable conceit to let Mr. Bronté sea what clever 
fellows they were,and bow well they understood and 
could argue the great question then at issue between 
buman hands and steel flngers—between capital 
and labor. So, having ordered him to stop in the 
middle of the road, they pA by accusing him of 
being their enemy, &nd told him they were going to 
kill him out of the way, that he might do no more 
harm, and that they meant to send Parson Robinson 
after him. 

Now a braver man never lived than this gaunt 
Irish rector. He laughed at and defied them. “four 
masked and armed assassins to one poor unarmed 

n!" he said. “That's your fair play, is it? I 
ave always found Yorkshiremen, hitherto, brave 
and honorable, even when they were mistaken. But 
you are miserable cowards; you sneak after a lonely 
man in the dark, four of you, and stop him on the 
high road to murder him, because he don't Mn 
with you about the value of machinery applied to 
manufactures! A pretty reason for killing a mau, 
isn't it? Suppose eight manufacturers were to stop 
you, after you had knocked my brains out, and give 
you five minutes to say your prayers in and make 
ready fordeath,telling you that they meant to murder 
every one of you because you were opposed to ma- 
chinery! How would you like it? Go home, men, 
for shame! Go home, and get down on your knees, 
and ask God in his mercy to forgive you for con- 
templatiog so horrible a crime. I am no enemy of 
yours, God knows! I try to do my duty to you and 
to all, and you will never inti a me from doing 
it by threatening to kill me.“ Then advancing & 
stop to the tullest man, who was evidently e 
of the gang, he held ont his hand, and said, “Come, 
you sce I am not frightened. Let us shake bands 
and be friends. If ever you should need help, como 
to the Parso: House, and you shall receive all f 
have,to give, You would not be afraid that I should 
betray you, I know." And having shaken 
with them all, he said solemnly, in & voice trem- 
biing with emotion: "My brothers, we are all sin- 
ners—let us pray.” Bo they knelt down on the 
dusty road, these intended murderers aud their — 
posed victim, and the latter prayed earneatly to 


to enlighten their darkness, and give them hope and 
F and Alt. and trust To him 
to the end. 


Clean gone for ever are al) the brillinnt members 
pf Uit panmage fanilly, who, In ‘hire not long 
Altar my fot visit toba "Black. Hull," made Ho 
worth iunous all over thi world, Jo alt cle ted lan. 
Fungus -e poor Imnwell's place thet onore knew 
him ao «well, shall know un to more fnt ever To 
me 3t looks like à dream, even. ti tbh day, unt 
realize the fact that they weal genis, ol one 
jart, and. that the brave olf putrtarely, and fat luer af 
them all, should linee. folded hie bands and bowed 
his Teed over grove after steve, In each rapid mo 
evasion, that one ls no sooner covared up with earth 
before soother ls opaned, und another deer oue de 
seconded ; and so on until the last o£ al) bla Giltiiren 
is lai thero—the last and doarest of them a1l—poor 
Chnurjotie! Fancy the old man, nearly eighty nars 
ofage, standing nvor this inst grave of the ^ of 
hia moe, anit thinkiog how quietly they all await 
his coming, who in the course of nature onghi to 
lave pope before Uem all, inelead of bulng lalt to diu 
alone, with strangers to aora his eyes “The gra 
has no liwe to grow upon the grareof one of my 
Uvar children,” iid the poor old man, with bis poor, 
ead, and almowt broken inari, "before enother opens, 
nod È muet go and weep again, and cannot be catis 
forted;" “There lw tine eueugh for Lie grusi to grow 


un those graves now, 
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Pinet IspertxpDiyT Socrgrr.—The tuguler mertings of ihle 
Moclety aro held In thy Opm, Lo the sow E tries memwa 
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UNWEDDED. 

Her frianda are good women and fsithfo] men, 

Who seek for the true and uphold tbe right; 
And who shall proclaim ber the weaker, when 

Ber very presonce puls sin to fight? 


Bbe reads the bereafter by the bere; 
A besutifal Now and a better To Ba; 
In life is al] sweetness, in death no fear.— 
You waste your pity on sach as she. 
Lucr Lison, 
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ally subscribed; and thle ovision will be 
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Rey. Edward C. Towne, as appears by his article 
in another column, changes his residence from Win- 
netka, Illinois, to New Haven, Connecticut. Yale 
College is one of the chief intellectual centres of the 
Orthodox army, and Mr. Towne will doubtless hear 
and bà heard from in that neighborhood. Whether 
he or anybody can expel the "heatheniam" from Vale 
College is a little doubtful; but there is no better 
missionary field in the country. 


John Milton, in his “Prose Worke," lays down a 
good rule :—“ While I was on my way back to Rome, 
dome merchants informed me that the English Jes- 
uits had formed a plot against me, if I returned to 
Rome, because [ had spoken too freely of religion; 
for it was a rule which I had laid down to myself in 
those places, never to be the firat to begin any con- 
versation on religion, but, if any questions were put 


to me concerning my faith, to declare it without any 
reserve or fear," 


FREEDOM BEFORE FHATEERN TY. 


A new spirit Is pervading the world. A} new bun- 
ger and thirst are felt uneasily by myrisda who 
know not what they want or what will satisfy them. 
Walled from each other by artificial barriers of race, 
nationality, and religion, men are bilndly groping to 
discover the secret of unity and universal peace. 
Every noble spirit chafes impatiently under the di- 
visions and antagoniams enforced by the existing or- 
der of things, and longs for the coming of that bet- 
ter day when the bond of human brotherbood, freely 
recognized and powerfully felt, shall be stronger 
than links of iron in holding society together. As 
surely as man is outgrowing barbarism, that day will 
come at last. 

But universal fraternity is impossible to-day, It is 
as yet a dream of the idealist only. To remove all 
political injustices and disabilities, to make all men 
and all women equal before the Jaw, is not enough 
to realize it; to picture in glowing language the 
beauty and the blessedness of a human communion 
wide as the earth itself, to appeal to sentiment and 
kindle imagination by describing the Paradise to be 
inhabited by the whole race as & single family, is pot 
enough. There are formidable difficulties in the way 
not to be overcome by any political reform, stubborn 
barriers not to be reduced to ashes by the mere elec- 
trical illuminations of fancy and feeling. The great, 
ugly fact is that mankind do not believe in univereal 
brotherhood oN THE BASIS OF EQUAL FREEDOM; 
and on no other basia can it be anything but the hol- 
lowest and falsest of shams. Until the world is satu- 
rated with reverence for humanity as such, filled with 
the spirit which profoundly respecta the rights of hu- 
man nature in all directions, thoroughly educated to 
recognize the Inviolability of each individuality in 
ibe free exercise of reason and conscience, no univer- 
gal brotherhood is possible. The conditions of it do 
not exist. The soil is not ready for it. The season 
has not arrived. As well expect a crop of wheat 
from a anow-bank ora glacier, aa look for fraternity 
from aught but freedom. 

Bo much of real brotherhood as exists to-day in 
the world is due to freedom of communication. 
Commerce and travel destroy narrow prejudices— 
commerce of ideas moat of all. Frank interchange 
of thought tends to create kind feeling and mutual 
respect. The barriers of nation and sect all over the 
world are melting away under ita Influence, All the 
currents of civilization are setting in the direction of 
a cosmopolitan fellowship. The conditions of it are 
silently preparing, as knowledge increases and the 
great network of material interests is woven so close- 
ly that war becomes the most expensive, aa it is the 
moat horrible, of all public evils. The realization of 
the grand dream of human brotherhood in the fu- 
ture is not doubtful. 


But against this tendency towards a universal rey- 
erence for free humanity, and the fraternal union it 
must eventually create, there are great retarding and 
opposing influences, Chief of them all are the ex- 
clusive clulma set up by the great religions of the 
world. These religions all limit fellowship on egual 
terma to those who believe alike and accept some 
teacher or book as above all question. Christianity 
is no exception. It aspires to unite all men in the 
bonds of Christian love, but not to unite all Christ- 
inns, Jews, Mobammedans, Brahmans, Buddhists, 
and so forth, in the bonds of Auman love. It recog- 
nizea the equal rights of all Christians, but not of all 
men. To say that Christianity teaches universal hu- 
man brotherhood is utterly false. There is no idea 
it fights more determinedly than that. And tho rea- 
son is plain, Humanity is depraved, unregenerale, 
lost, until redeemed by Jesus: auch is the teaching 
of the Christian religion, The only saving power is 
that of the Christ: no Christian church will confess 
any other. While Christian brotherhood admits all 
Christians on equal terms, therefore, it admits no 
non-Christian on any terms; it aims rather at the 
conquest of the non-Christian world—at the victory 
of its own belief over all other beliefs, aa the condi- 
tion precedent of the universa] brotherhood it seeks 
to establish. Thus Christian brotherhood is impos- 
sible without the blunt denial of freedom; nnd its 
fundamental idea ia at eword's-pointa with the funda- 
mental idea of human brotherhood. 

Freedom must precede fraternity. The offered 
brotherhood is an insult which does not take equal 
liberty for granted. The “right hand of fellowship” 
is worse than a blow, if it ia conditioned on accept- 
ance of another's creed. Except on the terms of ab- 


solute freedom and absolute equality, the tendered 
communion is a profanation of humanity. gai. 


respect has rights which sentiment must heed. Let 
this be well understood. Whoever hopes for a 
brotherhood of man to which all men shall be wel. 


come, will do well to remember the necessities of tha 
case, and.clearly recognize the utter idleness of alt 


attempts to found it on anything but freedom un. 
abridged, The brotherhood of Christianity can 
never be expanded into that of man; but that of 
man will swallow up that of Christianity, 

Nothing but disappointment, failure and confu- 
sion will wait on our efforts to build up a universa) 
fellowship, if we fall to comprehend that Freepow 
MUST PRECEDE FRATERNITY. 
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THE IMMORALITIES OF CHEISTENDOM, 


To rue EDITOR or Tug Inver: 

Dear Sir,—ln meditating upon the deplorable 
immoralities of Christendom, which in many respects 
exceed those of Mohnmmedanism and Buddhism, 
it has pressed upon me that, whenever a large mass 
of men shall attain s higher faith than that of Christ- 
endom (and 1 believe that an intelligent hearty The- 
ism is far higher), it will display its superiority in 
the contest agairat such immoralities. This leads 
into an analysis of the sources of Christian weakness. 
None of us perhaps will lay claim to nobler and 
higher desires than actuate the best men among 
Christians, now and at most times: yet the collective 
action of a religion does not depend on the aspire 
tions of the best men, but on the essential require 
ments of its own logic. 


\ Christianity from the beginning despaired of this. 


world; pronounced It to be not only hopelessly cor- 
rupt, but transitory, and very quickly to be destroyed: 
—probably ina single generation (Matthew xxv, 54). 
To save individuals out of this world, and make them 
blessed in another, was its permanent and nearly its. 
sole effort, To improve national institutions and in- 
ternational relations did not occur to the first teach- 
era as possible, or as a worthy endeavor: therefore 
they could not employ themselves in uprooting the. 
causes of any social evil. To relieve poverty or sick- 
ness they were often very active, but never to prevent. 
Prevention requires a study of the causes, and those. 
were physical, political or social; Christ and Christ- 
lanity were satisfied with unlimited alme-giving. On 
80 transcendental a plane did this religion move, that 
it disdained to concern itself with matters in which 
the older religions had dealt largely; such aa cleaali- 
ness, choice of healthful diet, kindness to the lower 
animals. But of still greater importance was Its sig- 
nal neglect of the topic of Justice, which perbaps 
must be judged its most cardinal defect. I make no- 
doubt that this arose out of political despair on the: 
one side, and the expectation on the other of the 
speedy return of Chriat from heaven. I cannot rend 
the epistle of James without the fullest conviction 
that he was eminently a just man; yet hia sole hope 
of a remedy for injustice lay in the coming of the 
Lord tojudgment. Hence the attitude of Christians 
collectively, in proportion as they bave imbibed tbe 
spirit of their religion, has been essentially passive in 
the face of great and cardinal public injustices. 

That which will at once occur to your readers is 
Slavery,—"the aum of all villainies,” as it was excel. 
lently calied by John Wesley. Christian apostles 
could not hope to root it up in the abort time which 
was to elapse before he who was about to come would 
come—for which coming every Christian looked con- 
tinually, Not the less they might have forbidden: 
Christians, as the modern Quakers forbade the mem- 
bers of their society, to hold slaves, Paul might 
have told Philemon that Onesimus, in running away 
from him, had exercised his just right; and that, if ho 
had stolen anything, it probably was but a small part 
of what was due to him on the score of wagea unpaid 
for years. He might have urged on Philemon the 
duty of liberating all his slaves, and paying them, 
with liberal interest, the arrears of wages unjustly 
withheld. In place of this, he apologizes for Onesi- 
mus as having wronged Philemon by hia flight, and 
sends him back into slavery with affectionate poti- 
tions, but without one hint that a slave-master is es- 
sentially in an unjust position. Writing to the Co- 
rinthiuns, Paul saya; "Art thou called a slave [É 4. 
called by the Lord into Christianity while a slave]? 
care not for it. Mayest thou be made free? use it 
rather.” Tho key to this state of mind, ao opposed 
to our moral judgment, ia close at hand. Because of 
this intense belief that Christ was shortly to descend. 
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for judgment (the most cardinal point of the primitive 
Christian creed), they held it to be nn easential folly 
to try to improve the world. Out of this was devel- 
oped a duty of acquiescing in every established in- 
Justlos, of which none was more manifest or moro 
outrageous than Slavery. 

To preach against Blavery would have been to 

preach the rights of men, and would have been preg- 
nant with other great results. But to talk at all of 
Human Rights, except as created or defined by the 
law of the land, was wholly allen to the spirit of 
primitive Christianity. The Romans habitually used 
the word jus, jura, which, though In sound so like to 
just, justice, had practically no necessary connection. 
Whatever “rights” were given to a man or to an order 
of men by old custom or law, were jura, in tbe opin- 
lon of every known lawyer and senator; however 
tyrannical or inhuman they may appear to us. Into 
none of these did Christianity make moral inquial- 
tion. They were all accepted as “ordinances of 
men," to which “for the Lord's sake” submission 
was due, In this way all the "rights of conquest,” so 
called, received from Christianity a virtual consecra- 
tion. What had been the right or wrong of & war or 
what its rightful issues, was not asked. He who had 
been victorious in war seized the land of his enemies 
for hia own, and thelr persons at his pleasure for 
Slaves. Naturally, the religion which did not ask by 
what right a man had been turned into a chattel did 
not ask by what right another man had got possession 
ofa hundred thousand acres, with quarries, mines, 
lakes and rivers. 

Unless I mistake, the Thelsm which goes back to 
first principles ln the matter of Slavery,—which re- 
fuses tu accept asa eufficlent excuse the plea, "I 
bought this man," but asks, “Who had a right to sell 
him ?"— will be forced also to enter more deeply into 
the right and wrong of every war, and also of vast 
landed possessions. Concerning war, it is enough to 
say lu one sentence that, except where it is needed to 
rescue the whole fortunes of a people, its cruelties 
and miseries utterly forbid us to enter it voluntarily; 
and every free people cau binder their Government 
from entering It. As for land,evidently an unjust distri- 
bation of that which is the common surface on which 
human life is transacted must entall a thousand vehe- 
ment Injusticgs. Facts exhibit it as producing æ 
virtual serfdom and miserable pauperiam where the 
law forbids slavery, In any recent events, we are 
generally clear-sighted as to the meaning and result 
of s conqueror's vengeance. If after the late Franco- 
German war the Germans had merely transferred the 
rents received by rich Frenchmen into the hands of 
German nobles, it would have been counted an out- 
rageoua iniquity: yet auch a proceeding would leave 
the actual cultivators of the aoi! just where they were. 
It is as nothing in comparison to tarning freeholders 
into tenante-at-will, who have to pay yearly rent at 
the pleasure of a great lord fora wholly precarious 
tenure. But when this state of things has been 
brought about, either gradually by a series of stealthy 
encroachments or by a barbarous invasion that took 
place a thousand years ago, we (in Europe) are apt to 
be blind to the essential Immorality, and all the nox- 
lous consequences. Because the powers over land 
have long been bought and sold, and the present 
holders are morally innocent, we are apt to overlook 
the certainty that an evil seed will continue to bear 
evil fruit. You in America, under the laws of the 
United States, have immense advantages over old 
Europe on the whole matter of Land Tenure; though 
to us you may seem to be fast. throwing away your 
advantage and often to be unjust towards the native 
tribes. We, in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
are nearly at the bottom of all Europe. What 
I now say is, that a clear-sighted religion will 
deliberately and faithfully criticise every immor- 
ality which has crept into national institutions, 
and perpetuates injustice. A rational and noble 
Theiam will not only not despalr of the world, but 
will teach that It is the duty of every one to improve 
the world; that since national Institutions are the 
most potent cause of public misery or blessing, our 
most earnest effort must be to make them just and 
pure, wise and merciful. They are nob transitory, 
according to any human measure, but very long · ved. 
It is not enough to relleve poverty or convert vicious 
individuals: we must strive to remove the causes of 
vice, and any such injustices as entail poverty. This, 
I think, will be the cardinal difference between the 
action of the religion which is rising on the world, 
und the religion which can never henceforth receive 
allegiance from the best science of the day. No pre- 
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text that compensation will be given to the miserable 
in an after-scene can exempt us from the duty of 
seeking a perpetual improvement in the institutions 
of this earth This is the garden which God has 
given us to cultivale. 

Franca W. Newman. 


ON WHAT BASIS! 


The Old and New magazine for June has a some- 
what noteworthy article, written by Rev. G. L. Cha- 
ney of the Hollis Street Church, Boston, on the 
Brahmo Somaj of India. The article was evidently 
auggested by the act of Rev. Mr. Dall, the Unitarian 
missionary in Calcutta, in joining the Brahmo 80- 
maj; and it [s a frank, and inthe main a sympathetic, 
attempt to state the history and significance of the 
Brahmo movement. It is a sketch, however, of the 
character and teachings of Rammohun Roy, the 
founder of the movement, and of Keahub Chunder 
Sen, its present best-known leader, rather than a full 
statement of the movement itself. 

Examining the views, aima and spirit of these two 
distinguished men, Mr. Chaney decides that, though 
not nominally accepting Christianity, Rammohun 
Roy was and Chunder Sen la really Christian, and in 
their interpretation of Christianity so near to Unit- 
arianism that Unitarian Christians should cordially 
extend to them and their work the right hand of 
fellowship. Of Rammohun Roy he says: “Ho was 
essentially a Unitarian Christian, the truths of which 
body he belleved were consistent with the primitive 
form of Brahminiam." And of Chunder Bən, the 
article bas these finely appreciative and generously 


' liberal words: “Clearly, here ls a man with the 


thing Christianity vital in his heart, without the 
name. It comes with refreshing contrast to a com- 
munity in which the name and the thing are distrib- 
uted In the reverse proportion. If Chunder Sen isa 
fair representative of Brahminism, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that we would rather share his religion, 
with or without the name Christian, than any of the 
sectarian forma of Christianity, however orthodox 
their creed or liberal their profession. Yes; if the 
Brahmo Somaj be animated by the spirit of Chunder 
Ben, I know no Christian church that could surpass 
Itin scceptableness to man or God." Then follow 
some good statements, with extracts from addresses 
by Cbunder Ben, to show how irrational dogmas, 
taught in the name of Christianity, and immoral liv- 
Ing on the part of nominal Christisns in Indis, bave 
contributed to render the name Christian “not & very 
attractive name to the Hindu." And the article cul- 
minates with the advice that, if Rammohun Roy and 
Chunder Sen represent tho real spirit and purposes 
of the Brabmo Somaj,the Unitarlans cannot do better 
than “accept this society as the providential church 
of Christ in Indis, and pour all their strength into 
thie organization.” 

But Mr. Chaney is not sure that the Brahmo Bo- 
maj is fairly represented by these men. There are in 
fact, as he finds, two parties In the society, one in- 
clining to Christianity so far as to acknowledge Je- 
sus as the Prince of prophets,” the other more ra- 
tlonalistic in their views, and resisting this inclina- 
tion to render special homage to Jesus, He would 
therefore recommend careful Investigation on this 
point, and the utmost discretion, before Unitarians 
commit themselves to “make common cause with the 
Brahmos.” They must eo act that their action shall 
result, if possible, in bringing the whole Somaj to the 
position In fact, if not in name, of “loyal attachment 
to Christ.“ But even without thia proviso, be ap- 
pears to think the Brahmo Somaj a safer organiza- 
tion for Unitarlans t» endorse and join than is the 
Free Religious Association In America; for he draws 
a comparison between the two societies in favor of 
the Brahmos—the substance of it belng that, while 
the Indian woclety makes bellef in theism a condi- 
tion of membership, the American Soma) admits all 
comers, even atheists.” 

It is not pleasant to criticise a paper lu which one 
finds so much of fine spiritual sympathy and hospi- 
tality. But when the barriers of dogma are so near- 
ly removed, one feels, perhaps, all the more keenly 
the shock of repulse that ensues when the sectarian 
fence la set up again and the cordial band which we 
were approaching to grasp is withdrawn. Liberal as 
is this paper, unique and sdmirablo aa ia ita voice as 
coming from within the pale of the Chriatian church, 


‘I cannot help saying that I feel on reading it, as I 


felt on hearing it read in a circle of frienda by Mr. 
Chaney himself, that the fine hospitable spirit that 
pervades it and the generous impulse to a broad hu- 


man fellowship that originale It are violated, before 
the article closes, by the supposed or real exigencies 
of the Christian creed to which Its author holds. 

To teat thia, suppose we were to ask by what pro- 
cesa Mr. Chaney would have the investigation con- 
ducted which should decide whether the Brahmo 
Soma as a whole is worthy of Unitarian fellowship 
and co-operation. The entire spirit of the article 
would seem to Imply that he would not inquire 
closely into the formulas of belief, would not stand 
on names and phrases, but would judge by the gen- 
eral character, purpose, efforts and alms of tbe mem- 
bers. There are strong words in tbe paper against 
the yoke of sect and dogma; and he confesses that 
be would not care for the Christian name, if he 
found generally the apirit manifested by Roy and 
Ben. Now, suppose he should find that that por 
tion of the Brahmo Soma] which does not say so 
much about Jesus, but inclines more to rationalism, 
Is yet doing as earnest work as the other party for 
the promotion of truth and morality, for the over- 
throw of idolatry, for breaking down caste, for the 
education of woman, for the lifting up of India into 
higher light and life, must he not, to be consistent, 
express the same trust, extend the same co-operation 
that he offers to the followers of Roy and Sen? Be- 
cause the members of the former party cannot call 
Jesus the “Prince of prophets,” or single him out 
for special homage, believing, as they do, that thia 
leada back to that very idolatry from which they aro 
seeking to rescue their countrymen, would Mr. Cha- 
ney for this reason refuse to fellowship them, even 
though he saw that they were earnest followers of 
the spirit of truth and love? Following the epirit of 
this paper, I do not aee how he could refuse; yet ac- 
cording to the wording, in part, of this paper, It 
seems to be implied that those who make apecial 
verbal confession of their attachment and Indebted- 
ness to Jesus are for that reason more worthy of 
Unitarian recognition and aid—tbat tho spirit, after 
all, is to be determined by some verbal statement of 
belief. 


Bo It seems to me that, if Mr. Chaney had con- 
sistently followed out the vital spirit of his article to 
the end, he would have finished it without making, 
sa he now has, what I can but think an unjust and 
ungenerous fling at the Free Religious Association— 
though I would not question in the least that he 
spoke in utter sincerity. I believe he would cut off 
his right hand rather than do intentional injustice. 
But when he says, comparing the Free Religious 
Association and the Brahmo Soma]. Von enter the 
latter by signing this brief creed; ‘I do hereby avow 
my faith in theism, and become a membor of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India; you enter the former by 
the payment of a dollar,"—he atates facts indeed, but 
he leaves out something which makes tha facts con- 
vey falsehood. He leaves it to appear that the Free 
Religious Association has no earneatneas of purpose, 
no consecration of aim, no common bond of nspira- 
tion and effort; that It is little more than a student's 
debating society, with the bond of an annual contri- 
bution to pay expenses. He speaks as if the dollar 
paid did not mean anything! It is true that the As- 
sociation offers no creed to sign, not even that of 
theism; true that "it admits all comers, even athe- 
fats,” making no inquiry Into thelr opinions. But 
this ia not to say that it has no principles, no aims, | 
no objects, nothing that can call forth persona! de- 
votion, zeal, enthusiasm, and so furnish a practical 
bond for organized work for human welfare, Is It 
nothing to come together with a desire to promote 
pure, practical religion? Nothing to seek to know 
what is the height and depth of truth in all things 
concerning religious history and belief? Nothing to 
mim at breaking down the partition-walls between 
sects and religions and bringing men together In the 
fellowship of human love and charity? Nothing to 
hold to freedom of thought and to respect that free- 
dom as the necessary condition of promoting human 
well-being? Yet all these are declared to be objects 
of the Free Religions Asaociation in its Constitu- 
tion, Burely, they are not objects to be dismissed 
with a sarcasm; not objects which Mr. Chaney can 
In his heart diamiss with a taunt, when he looks in- 
to them more closely. For the spirit of hls paper, if 
consistently carried out, would lead him to this con- 
clusion,—that religious organizations, like individual 
character, must be judged rather by their practical 
aim, purpose, spirit, work, than by professiona of be- 
lief; and that the time has come when religious soci- 
etles can be organized more effectively for the pro- 
motion of human welfare on the basis of a practical 
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object than on agreement in speculative opinion. 

And personally, if Mr, Chaney were put to the 
teat, he would act, I believe, on the broad, hospitable 
spirit of hia essay, and not on the limitations affixed 
to it by his theological creed. Mr, Chaney believea 
in a practical broad church. He wants to make the 
old Hollis Street church cover all interests of spirit- 
ual, moral and social well-being, and he is assiduous- 
ly and manfully striving towards that end, Ho wants 
to draw in there the neglected ignorant, and have 
them taught; the neglected vicious, to be brought 
under the influence of virtuous culture; those who 
are wandering without homes, that they may be pro- 
vided with attractive and elevating entertainment. 
He would have the church, in Ita organized capacity, 
attend to all works of charity, humanity and mercy : 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, care for the sick, 
minister to those in prison, seek out the needy, the 
sorrowing, the sinful, and endeavor in every good 
way to lift the burdens of woe and wrong from hu- 
man hearis. It is u grand ideal of a church. Now I 
could show Mr, Chaney a man in Boston who wants 
to help do just these things, whose heart is thor- 
oughly in them, who believes in that sort of religion 
and church and is interested in no other. He is 
a&omctimes called a "Christlan," because of his pure 
character, his tender humanity; he ia known, how- 
ever, as an atbeist, and conscientiously cannot call 
himself either Christian or Theist, If this man, at- 
tracted to the broad, humane work which Mr. Cha- 
ney ia trying to do, were to go to him and aay, "I 
cannot call myself s Christian, nor even avow my 
faith in theism; but I am a sincere searcher alter 
truth, and I want to do all the good I can to my 
fallow-men, and I should like to take hold with you 
In this work of justice and mercy, striving to walk 
falthfully by the light I have,"—Mr. Chaney's an- 
swer, I feel sure, would be a cordial grasp of the 
hand ond a welcome to thé work. Just as, in the 
case of Rammohun Roy and Chunder Ben, be waived 
the fact that they did not call themselves Christian, 
recognizing in their spirit and character something 
more vital. than a name or profession of belief, so in 
this case he would, for the same reason, waive the 
fact that the man could not call himself a theist. 
His liberal impulses and humane sympathies would 
push the spirit of his essay to its logical results, and 
impel him to say, "Though we do not believe alike, 
brother, yet we can join hands across the dividing 
line of our opinions in the search after truth and in 
the effort to blesa mankind.” And that grasp of 
hands across the dividing line of opinion, in a com- 
mon effort to get truth and to do good, represents 

the Free Religious Association. W. J. v. 


— — ——— ——— 
FAIR PLAY ALL BOUND. 


In our issue of May 18th, we criticised severely 
the course of the New York Independent in accusing 
the Christian Amendment people of forgery. The 
following paragraph is from the Independent of 
May 23 :— 

“We referred recently to the fact that Mr. J, R. 
Os of Boston, whose name was signed to the 
call for a meeting in behalf of the Religious Amend- 
ment, had announced that his name had been used 
without authority, and that he did mot wish to be 
considered as endorsing its operations. This was 
only one of several similar mischances which have 
happened to the advocates of this measure, and we 
commented upon the suspicious fact with consider- 
able severity. The Rev. D. McAllister, the secreta- 
ry of the Association, has shown us the original copy 
of the call for the Boston meeting, which is conca. 
aiye evidence of the fact that no subterfuge was used 
in procuring signatures; and that, &o far as the man- 
agers were concerned, their course in the matter was 
in accordance with strict honesty. It is no wonder 
that a busy man like Mr, Os; should have mis- 
conceived the meaning of the call; but the gentle- 
men who presented it to him are not to blume or his 


Mr. Oagood did not announce "that his name had 
been used without authority,” as the Independent well 
knows, The "fact" as published was that “he signed 
the call [which was a direct argument for the Ohrist- 
tan Amendment] with the understanding that the 
meeting was to be for free discussion“ a very differ- 
ent thing. To charge the Christianizera with forg- 
ery because Mr. Osgood made n mistake was without 
excuse, there being no “suspicious fact” whatever 
in the cage, and the “considerable severity" being 
neither more nur leas than slander without a shadow 
of justification. Notwithstanding this transparent 
device to evade confeasion of ita own fault and coy- 

er up its own tracks, we are glad to see that the In- 
dependent has at least candor enough to make repara- 
tion to the parties it had so carelessly maligned. 


Now a word to the officers of the Association, whom 
we have done our best at various times to defend from 
false charges because we believe in justice for ali— 
even for those who wouid be unjuat to others if they 
bad thepower. These gentlemen have drawn a great 
deal of richly deserved ridicule on their movement, 
from their manifest eagerness to get Lhe names of dis- 
tinguished men attached toit, They have had ss enor- 
mous an appetite for Governors, Judges, Honorables, 
Bishops, Presidents, Professors, and so forth, as the 
Biblical whale had for prophets; and, like the whale, 
they have had to disgorge most unceremoniously 
some choice gubernatorial and other tidbits undigeat- 
ed—much to the amusement of tbe profane. In fact, 
their repeated performances in tbis line have given 
to their “reform” a decidedly sick-whnle aspect. 

While we give them entire credit for honesty, and 
while we fully comprehend the latent force of their 
movement, we say plainly that this hankering after 
titles, this snobbish clinging to the akirts of official 
position, throws no little doubt on the genuineness 
of the whole thing. The American people at heart 
despise everything that amacks of lion-hunting and 
toad-eating. They sniff the alr very suspiciously in 
the nelghborhood of all signs of diplomacy and 

finesse. They do not mean to be led by the nose. 
The attempt to give preatige to the new movement by 
pointing to certain great ones of the earth, and ex- 
claiming triumphantly—"All these believe in it!“ 
is altogether too much like the clerical argument 
used lately, that "the Duke of Wellington, who was 
a higher authority than Lord Palmerston, after ex- 
amining the Prayer-Book, came to the conclusion 
that the Athanasian Creed was founded on the Word 
of God.” Indeed! That must settle the point, then! 
But there are not a few hard-headed and irreverent 
people in America who sardonically smile at such 
logic. They say in effect to these new apostles of 
the Kingdom: — Gentlemen, your proposal to throw 
all political power into the hands of the ssints may 
be all very Christian. It may be all very respectable. 
It may be all very savory ín the nostrils of Governor 
This and Judge That and the Right Reverend 
T'Other, D.D., LL.D. But is it auer? Is it in har- 
mony with the Equal Rights of Man? Is it a step 
forward In the direction of Freedom, Progress and 
Republican Ideas! Be so kind as to omit your 
Bible texts; put back your paleontological guidnuncs 
into (heir cases; cease to dodge the point, and give a 
plain answer to the main question |" 

The country is waiting curiously for the answer. 
— — — 


MORE PETITIONS. 


The following lists of names to the counter- 
petition have been received since our last issue:— 

Mr. J. W. Steward, Wheatland Centre, Michigan, 
sends two hundred and eight names; Mr. J. W. 
Graffan, New Bedford, Massachusetts, forty-six; Mra. 
Francis H. Drake, Leominster, Massachusetts, seven- 
ty-one; Mr. R. H. Ranney, Boston, Massachusetts, 
thirty; Miss Philena Carkin, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, five; Miss Cora Wilburn, Camden, Maine, 
eighteen; Mr. Thomas W. Hayden, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, sixteen; Mr, John Redington, Crooked 
Creek, Pennsylvania, thirty-three; Mr. F. M, Tate, 
Farmington, lowa, one hundred and thirty-four. 

This makes the aggregate of names acknowledged 
in Tue IN DEE over THIRTY-TWO THOUSAND, 


—— QM 

Miss Martineau, sa we find her quoted by George 
Jacob Holyoake, expresses a view of the easence of 
religion very similar to that fer which we have ar- 
gued so much :—"Rellgion is, in ita wideat sense, ‘the 
tendency of human nature to the infinite; and its 
principle is manifested in the purauit of perfection In 
any direction whatever, It is in this widest sense 
that some speculative atheists have been religious 
men—religious in their efforts after self-perfection, 
though unable to personify their conception ef the 
Infinite. In a somewhat narrower sense, religion ia 
the relation which the highest human sentiments 
bear towards an infinitely perfect being. There can 
be no further narrowing than this. Any account of 
religion which restricts it within the boundaries of 
any system, which connects it with hope of reward 
or fear of punishment, is lew and injurious, and de- 
bases religion into auperetition.” 


— ſ—— ——— 

The essay by Prof. Newman on Romanism a Cor- 
ruption of Christianity,” and tbe essay by F. F, 
Abbot on “Romanism a Development of Christian- 
ity,” bave been issued together as a new INDEX 


‘Tract, and are now for sale at Tur Ixpxr Office. 
Price ten cents. 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES, 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND MODERN BckPTICIM 
(D. Appleton & Co.), by the Duke of Bomersct, has made ne 
«mall stir in England. on account of the bigh social position 
of the author rather than of any particular novelty in the 
views advocated, It la a new thing to see & duke entering the 
lists in championship of free thought. The Duke of Argyll, 
whose “Reign of Law" still holds iis place au a very able t 
tack on Darwintem, can hardly be called “Orthodox tn tha 
old sense of the word; yet he might be properly described ud 
auch lu comparison with bis heterodox brother-duke of Bom- 
ertet, The appearance of thie little work {a especially note. 
worthy as Indicating that Christianity {6 losing prestige and 
infinence in the world of fashion—an omlooun eign to tbow 
who see no hope for man but In its unshaken authority, 
“When dukes doubt, aril&ans may easily become infidels,” 
pithily remarks the Pall Mall Gazette; and the loss of the 
power to sneer at free-thinking as vulgar and plebelan wil) be 
the dissolution of one of the strongest defences of Christus. 
ity in thie age, Meanwhilo there fe a indicrons side of this 
ducal Insurrection against theology, which {9 so well put In 
the London Reasoner for March that we cannot forbear te 
quote:—'What the clergy will nay to the Duke, we know not. 
We are perfectly sure the Duke does not care. He is too 
brave to be intimidated. It would be Indecent in the clergy 
to be praying for the nonl of a peer, Bt. Peter la sure to opea 
his wicket-gate Lo so respectable s epirit, and Bishops will 
think twice before they damn s Duke." Passing by bowerer, 
the comical aspects of the case, we ought not to omit saying 
that the book Itself is terse, strong and welghty, It ie tbe 
calm verdict of a man of the world on the pretensiones of Bib- 
lical Christianity, given modestly, bnt very plainly and fear- 
lessly. In fact, condensation is carried almost to tho point 
of obscurity. Brief statements rather than argnments are 
made, and the whole has the alt of a gentleman's nole-book, 
summing up the results of resding and reflection for his pei- 
vate use, rather than that of a treatise designed for the public 
eye. Tot so eelf-poiscd, just, unprejodiced, and at the same 
time so serlons and elevated la tone, le the writer's style, 
that he wins the respect and sympathy of bls readers by the 
sbeer force of manliness. The dignity and independencs of 
sincere thougbt have seldom been better Ulustrated: and if 
in tbe Republic of Letters Intelligence and love of truth ever 
desorye a patent of nobility, no one will adjudge the Dake of 
Somerset unworthy of a nobler coronet than the one he wears, 
— Price 1.00; sold by H. 8, Stebbins, Toledo. 


How THe WonLD was PEOPLED (D. Appleton & 
Co.) consists of several lectures by Rev. Edward Fontaine, 
published, according to the Dedication, through the benefi- 
cence of "seven worthy gentlemen of New York"—eridentlr 
interested 1n the defence of Scriptural views of etbhological 
matters, Mr. Fontaine believes that al] the humea inhatb- 
itanta of the globe were desconded from Adam end Ere, 
though possibly not all from Noah; and he naturally evinces 
a settled antipathy to all forme of Darwinism. He has klm- 
med over the sciences auficiently to make a filr chow of 
learning; but nothing could be conceived more utterly un- 
sclentific than hla grotenque fusion of fact and Sctlon, sien. 
tific truths and Biblical myths— 

“Eye of newt and toe of froz, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Ad er's fork and biind-word’s sting, 
Lizard's leg aud owlet’s wing." 

As contribution to real knowledge en the main subject 
discussed, the book le worse than valueless, for it radiates 
darkness rather than light, Mr. Fontaine la trying toruna 
race in s sack—to the amasement rather than the Instruction 
of the spectators. The enpplemontary chapter, however, ou 
the physleal geography of the Misslealppi River," I» excood- 
ingly loteresting and full of information. On this topic tbe 
author speaks from long porsonal observation, having lived a 
great many years at the South, in the lnmediate neighbor- 
hood of the great river. This fact explains his queer attempt 
lo vindicate the common descent of all races from Adam, 
without admitting thelr equai social and pollilcel rights. 
Now that American slavery là a thing of the psat, hie nervous 
endeavors to atcer successfully between the Scylla of Infidel- 
ity to the Pentateuch and the Charybdla of bolitloniat ethics 
are simply amuelng, as for Instance his Indirect defence of 
the old "carsed be Canman" philesophy Ip. 260], Orthodoxy 
demands bellef in the deecont of all men from Adam, as the 
explanation of ‘‘origiual sin; and the curse of Canaan wes 
the only loop-hole of escape from thoabolitiontat’s argument 
that all the members of Adam's family must possess 4n equal 
claim to liberty, This survival of pro-slavery ante-dilavian- 
ism la the lecturer's mind gives the fiplehing touch of con- 
servatiam to hla book, and will ensure tho approbation of all 
the old fogtes who Intend to vote for General Jackeon next 
November.—Price $2.00; sold by H. S. Stebblus. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE BIBLE OF TUR AGES, com- 
piled and edited by Mr. Giles B. Stebbins, and published by 
the odltor, Detroit, Michigan. The increasing Interest iu 
other religions than that of Christendom bas given of late 
vente & great stimulus to the study of other Scriptures than 
those which are known us the Holy Bible;" and this book le 
a product of it, “The Bible of the Ages," aaya Mr. Sicbbins 
in his catholic and sweet preface, „e the deepest thought, 
the highest inspiration, the clearest epiritnal light and life of 
the whole human race, constantly being lived and writtes, 
and to be read with free and open mind, and the hopeful 
thought that richer chapters are yet to come, for na acd for 
those who may live after us; since truth and Insplralign ere 
the heritage of humanity, correlated, evolved, and dercloped 
inte higher harmony aud perfectness by epiritnal laws, whic* 
are the Divine Intent, or ‘the will of God.“ The «im ef the 
work la a modeat one, being simply to throw together im con- 
vonlont shape for popular use a large number of tho wisest 
and most eakindling saylngs of the chief religious teachers 
of both ancient and modern times, Withont being a special- 
ly »oholarly work, or altogether faultless, it la yet ene which 
will be lovingly welcomed by the multitudosyto whom sebol- 
&rship la altogether secondary in Importance to spirital 
wisdom and truth. How much is nal to be Incorporated Ia 
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the true “Bible of the Ages," uoly huoiapity lieelf is compo- 
tent to decide; and no individaal who veeaye to cull the eter- 
nally vital words oat of the great and dally greateniny mass 
of wareriale which modern research le waking available, will 
be able wholly to orcapa the Hinitations of his own tempera 
newt, taste, and pecullar cast of thought. Vet wo aro struck 
with the general good judgment evinced in the preparation of 
(he present volume. Mr. Stebbins le a Spirlrunlist—oue of 
the bast reprosontativos of ite beat phase; and the blas of 
lila colon! appears in tho large namber of selected passages 
ömphasising the bellof In hnmortaliry and the continued 
communion of departed spirits with the living. But with 
characteristic modesty he entities hie book "Chapters from 
the Bible of the Ages," and does not propose ft as a subeti- 
tote for "the more comprehbensise work which a fit company 
f ripe aod large-besrted scholars should unite (o prepare." 
fur the avowed purpose of "meetinz In «omo degree a pros» 
ing popular want," the present attempt muat bo regarded as 
in tho main a «ncoessful one. The catholiatty and large hos- 
pitality towards all truth which aro marked feature of tho 
wdltor's character have led him to make extracta from writers 
of the most diverse tendencies; and we are pleased to note 
one from Mr. Horace Seaver, editor of the Boston. Zneeatiga- 
tor—e good representative of a school quite ant to that 
of Spirliualism, To be frank, our individunl taste would 
bave been better enired If no selections had been made from 
living writers, and 1f those only had beos admitted Into this 
company of the inaplrod" opon whone utterances tho " Ages" 
had «ot a, the seal of tet approval. Samo af the authors 
here quoted will scxroely retain permanently the honor of 
being regarded ae eogiribulors to the “Bible of the Ages.“ 
We are the more free to say (bis because Mr. Stebbins haa 
sven fit to include passages of our own, for which we antict- 
pate no such immortality, The avowed aim, however, has 
been to recognize the reality of “Inspiration” In alf ages, the 
nineteenth century Included; and it can bard]y be denied by 
libera! thinkers that soma of tho most recep! utteránces here 
collated have à better otalm upon the loving remembrance of 
mankind than many of those which bare been thus romem- 
Dered iu the sacred hooks of the varioas worldreligions, Mr. 
Miehbins has done à rea]. service to tho times In bringing to- 
gether within four hundred pages «o many noble and pura 
thoughts, They will refresh many & wearled spirit as with 
the eternal truth. aud quicken o new life many a man and 
woman whe, repelled by the exeInsiveneas and conservatism 
of (he churches, have been hilberto ignorant of the better 
fellowship that Nuka into one great brotherhood the wise and 
trae of all periods. All minor defects in the plan and pro- 
portions of Mr. Stebhias’ work wo gladly overlook In consid- 
eration ef iis many aod great excellonces. Whoover buys it 
will receive many Limes the worth of hie money, aud we sin- 
eerely trust that the editor's conscientious labor will be re- 
paid by numerous orders and the hearly appreciation of a 
large circle of readera.—Price $2.00, Sont postpaid on receipt 
of price, by H. 8. Stebbins, Toledo, or by the editor, Detroit. 
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N H.—Corresponilenta must run the risk of typographical 
errors. The uA dare will be taken to avoid them; hare 
ater no space will be apared to Errata. 

N. B.—Itlegibly written articles stand a very poor chanceof 
publication. 


HEATHENISTI IN YALE COLLEGE, 


BY REV. EDWARD C, TOWNE. 


The writer of this is about establishing his resi- 
dence in New Haven, Conu., alongside of the com- 
munity of Yale College, to which, as a student. he 
for some years belonged A part of his purpose in 
this is to be a missionary to the heathenism which, 
under the name of Orthodoxy of doctrine and dieci: 
pies has made New Haven and Yale College one of 

chief strongholds, This mission of faith and phi- 
losophy will be based on the following principles: 

1. Tue moral universe is a cosmos,—not a chaos, — 
in which all things work together for good, not alone 
to them that love God, or that like law and order, 
but to all creatures, evil as well as good, through tho 
supremacy of infinite and perfect order. The Ortho- 
dox Christianity of the day does not allow belief in 
moral Jaw and order, in and over every moral creature, 
but makes evil in man extend to permanent over 
throw of order and breakdown of law, to a degree 
even which amounts to an enthroned Principle of 
Evil and a Realm of Everlasting Ruin. Tt makes an 
infinite hole in the moral universe, an infinite break 
in the-order of moral law, and insists on that break 
and that hole, on Tota! Depravity and Everlasting 
Hell, with a pertinacity which Is simply shock- 
ing to a mind habitunted to believe that Deity is In- 
finite Order. 

2. That, having belleved that the universe will 
hold together, and will not be broken in two by an 
2 of ruin, we ought to take one another's hands 

pfully and hopefully, with intent never to let go, 
bat to keep true covenant of moral help und fraternal 
love, not only here but hereafter. Orthodoxy for- 
bids such hope and help, and aüthorizes selfish con- 
cern for one's own safety, disregard of a brother's 
deadly peril, nnd the permanent rupture of any or all 
of the covenants of moral or natural relation, It ects 
the ssints upon scandaloualy running away from the 
common danger of penalty, while the sinners are left 
in the bog oh destruction, If moral law be anything 
more than a shame, il. will drive all such saints back 
to the war of good against evil, to take something 
more than a Bull Iun fight, for universal gres tok 
of wrong with right, of evil with good, of wretched- 
meas with bi 

A That Religion, rightly understood, rests on 


these two principles just stated, and that the nsser- 
tion, by Orthodox Christianity, of irremediable disor- 
der in the moral universe, and the denial of charit y 
und communion, on any pretext whatever, are survi- 
vals of Heathenism, utterly repugnant to the best 
spirit of all the great faiths of mankind, and worthy 
of moral and spiritual savages. The refasal of charity 
and communion for heterodoxy of doctrine, and the 
refusal of hope and help for the world to come on 
account of unworthiness of character, are not made 
respectable, and cannot be, by any body of either di- 
vines or diviners; for only in heathen ignorance of 
God, perversely maintained, and the rudest disregard 
of fraternity, can nominal Christians place a limit 
upon fellowship or a restriction upon hope and help. 
It is only by way of survival from aboriginal culture, 
only by persistence of Impulses and ideas of the Old 
Adam in the Christian breast, that church and creed 
continue the inhuman and ungodly custom of cutting 
of brethren from fellowship nnd soula from the 
chance of help and the consolations of hope. 

_Some twelve years ago “The Church of Christ in 
Yale College” excommunicated the writer of these 
lines. No other ground was so much os hinted at 
except heterodox opinions, euch us are expressed 
above, Without pretending to give the accused n 
hearing, and without any appearance even of fraternal 
concern. a rude decree of expulsion was voted, in 
which nearly every count was a false statement, The 
writer was, or then supposed himself to be, helpless, 
and submilted ns a child would submit to the sealp- 
ing-knife of a savage. But since becoming fully at- 
quainted with the principles and history of this mat- 
ter of faith and fellowship, he bas sought to have the 
ease re-opened, and u hearing granted, with a view to 
his showing that no principle of religion requires 
such exercise of excommunicating rigor, and that any 
man who believes sincerely, and who is admitted to 
be a good man, ought to be let alone. This apponi, 
made to ex-president Woolsey and President Porter, 
and luid before the college church, was refused con- 
sideration, and from the moment that this rofusul 
was received dates the writer's determination to es- 
tablish a mission of faith and philosophy, a church of 
free faith und fraternal] fidelity, under the walis of 
Yale College, Next month (about June 10th) will 
see the commencement of the enterprise, The writer 
goes then to New Haven to take up his residence, 
and to enter upon whatever thoroughly radical work 
he can make opportunity for. Asa heterodox teacher 
of religion he expects to meet with resistance and 
perhaps reproach, but the time is past when a serious 
scholar, a sincere thinker, and an earnest worker can 
be suppressed in even the most Orthodox of cultiva- 
led communities. Fifteen years ago, while studying 
in New Haven, he had plans for doing just this thing, 
and now he goes to fulfil those plans. Now as then 
itis with small resources, and working with his 
hands; but the time is propitious, the providence of 
the hour favors, and tbe Mission to the Heatbenism 
which pages at Yale College must and shall become 
a work. 

t need not be said that the community of Yale 
College is one of the most cultivated and enlightened 
which can be anywhere found, and that tbe survival 
of heathenism there is a dark accident, rather than n 
leading feature of its life, due only to that inveteracy 
of sacred tradition which has so often contradicted 
intelligence and imposed upon virtue, to perpetuate 
the role of ideas utterly false and abominable, The 
best allies of faith and philosophy which a mission 
such as we propose can desire are the generous in- 
stinets of high culture which are the life of a studi- 
ous and learned community, gathered by an institu- 
tion such as Yale College. 
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THE TRUE MESSIANIC IDEA LOST TO 
THE WORLD. 


BY PROFESSOR s. A. TAFT. 


BETHEL COLLEGE, May 12, 1872. 
Mn. ABBOT: 

Dear Sír,—As n reader of the F Ispxx, but 
by no means a believer in its contents, dactrines, or 
ideas, I beg to say to you tbat I have beer profound- 
ly interested in Prof. Newman'a “ nief a Cor- 
ruption of . und your view. You 
make the point of difference plain; but to me you 
proceed upon an assumption Riot you could only 
see it, I think would change the whole tenor of your 
style, way nnd mode of thought in relation to true 
Christianity. Indecd you are fighting 8 monstrosity, 
But, under the impression all the time that you are 
opposing the real thing, you both deceivo yourself 
and your many readers, You say truthfully: "If my 

und is falsely taken, it must be either because the 
Christian Confession is not the foundation of Christ- 
innity, or else because it is not logically developed 
into Catholicism.” 

Now, sir, I concede that the true Christian Con- 
fession is the foundation of the true Christianity, 
But I that it is developed into Catholicism. 
The Messianic ides, as developed and understood by 
Moses in the Law, the Prophets, John the Baptist, 
Jesus, and his Apostles, is the foundation of the true 
Christianity, But the Messianic idea as developed 
and understood by Romanism is the cancer and not 
the organism. Just here is your fallacy, Now, sir, 
until you will first settle what is the trac Messianic 
Idea as developed and unfolded in the Bible, you are 
liable at every step to deceive both yourself and your 
readers. Neither Romaniam nor Protestantism 
knows anything upon this subject. The world Mas 
lost Ue true Measianis idea, Long since it was en- 
tirely buried up in the corruption of the ages; and a 
substitute that beats no resemblunce to the original 
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except in name has been put in the place thereof; 
and this, as do most truthfully x hus been lo, 
ically developed into Catholicism. The true Messi- 
anic ides isin the Bible; the Bible ia the sole su- 
thority upon the question; but it is nowhere abroad 
in the land exeept in the most isolated and obscure 
quarters, There are those in the land who hold the 
true Messianic conception, and they are the very an- 
tipodes of Romanism, as really and truly as yourself. 
Ay, more so; because they stand on the very antag- 
onism, while you are in an oblique position. They 
oppose Romanism knowing the truth, while you op- 
pose it not knowing the truth. Your assumption 
that the Roman conception of the Messianic idea la 
the true one, and Homanism is the logical out- 
growth of that idea, has led yon to discard the whole 
thing and sabstivute therefor, not the truth, but a 
myth—a mere phantasma of your own brain, Free 
Religion. I beg you will go back and listen to the 
voice of Moses, ti ropheta, John the Baptist, Je- 
sus, and the ies, upon this question. ‘They 
will give du the true Messianic conception And 
you will that one element of that conception is 
that, while It is an organism, that organism was not 
to grow during this present Kosmos, ^ Y King- 
dom,” said Josus, “is not of this Kosmos.” It be- 
longed not to the age that thon was, nor to any sub- 
sequent age, nor lo the age that now fa, but to that 
age that is consequent upon bis second personal ud- 
vent upon the earth. For, mark you, Jesus will 
come again on the earth. But he will not come in 
the Roman sense, The Roman idea of the comin; 
and the Judgment is a total perversion, Jesus 
not King of the earth da facto, but only de jure, while 
he is invisible in the heavens, He has delegated hia 
prerogatives to no man, company or tion of 
men. And all anywhere and everywhere, who 
saume to be in possession of those prerogatives are 
simply hypocrites and liara, His people on earth in 
no sense represent him in this respect. They were 
to let the world alone on this question of rulership, 
und bide their time to rule, They can donothing ty 
way of ruling the world in the absence of their He 4 
And all attempts in that direction can result only in 
oppression and failure. 

„Sir, would love to see you grapple the question 
—"What is the true Bible Messianic idea?" And 
here you Rationalists, as it seems to me, show your- 
selves one-sided and partial. Instead of taking up 
this idea and investigating for yourselves from the 
stand-pointa already noted, you assume that the 
world is in possession of the truth upon this subject; 
and so monstrous is that truth, that you pw discard 
the whole thing. Hopia , sir, that, while you see 
and feel so potentially the darkness that is on all 
sides of you, you may yet see the Hight, I remain 

Yours truly 

PALMYRA, Mo. B. A. TarT. 

[The Messianic iden as we have represented it has 
been taken from the Hebrew nnd Christian Scrip- 
tures, together with the so-called “Apocalyptic writ- 
ings" of the Jews. If Prof, Taft will clearly state 
what the idea should be which he declares to be now 
lost to the world, and give his authorities for his in- 
terpretation of it, we shall be very willing ta con- 
sider his statement in all fairness. Meanwhile he 
will pardon us for not immediately discarding the re- 
sults of long study out of deference to hia mere ipse 
dizi. We are prepared to defend the views we hold 
ou this subject from the Bible itself; and we must 
request him to deal with them by argument rather 
than unsustained assertion.—Ep.] 


CHRISTIAN MASSACRE OF JEWY, 


Me. Annor:— 


Have they q Constitution in Romania? Ef so, 
does it acknowledge—“That a nation is the creature 


of God; that it is clothed with authority derived & 
from him; that it is under the dominion of Jesus = 


Christ, the appointed Ruler of nations; and sub 

to the Bible, tho special revelation of the mo 
law?" It it has a Constitution which acknowledges 
these things, then I shall not boat à loss to account 
for the fact that lately at Cahul, x town containin 
about six thousand Christians and one thonsan 
Jews, the former lately masssored a great many of 
the latter, “splitting open their hende, breaking their 
arms, plucking thelr beurds out by the roots, and 
committing rapes upon their defencelexs women.“ 
It is recorded in the Bible, that the gola nmon 
whom Moses lived wore theocmtlenlly governed, 
and I suppose that these gus und plows Christians 
of Roumanis have only followed the pattern of plety 
and prudent economy sfforded them by the Lord's 
Government, as recorded 10 the thirty-first chapter 
of Numbers. The Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Ierael acknowledged the Lord, and yet, in II Kings, 
chapter 10, verses 14 and 19, murders and atrocities us 
shocking to my sense of juatice and rightas thone 
committed by these Roumanian Christians aro sta- 
ted to have been committed,—and to liavo morited, 
and met with, the approbation of thelr God in the 
Constitution (I Kings. ch. 10, v. 10). What a pity we 
cannot alao have God acknowledged in our Consti» 
tution, #0 that we may have the Cliriatian luxury of 
persecuting Jews, because long yeara ago: their an» 
cegtors acted the part fore-ordained for them by God 
in killing Christ, «o that. Christiana "might be saved 
from a burning hell!” Suppose they had not killed 
him, what would have become of Christiana? Was 
the massacre iu Roumania in accordance with the 
mori law revealed in the Bible e 
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Jesus as a Teacher of Morals. 


À aNHMON BY THE NEY. CHARLES YOTEET, PHEACHED AT ST. 
GRORGR'S MALL, LONDON, D¥ORMDER $, 1871. 


“Whataoever ye would that men should do to D 40 ye 
won 80 to them, for thie la tbe law and the prophe s." 
ATTHRW, vil, 19. 


"We may fairly concede that this was the key-note 
of the moral teaching of Jesus. It was the summing 
up of those fragmentary precepts which formed the 
bulk of bis Sermon on tbe Mount, and it i» no dia- 
paragement to him or to his wisdom to say that there 
was nothing new in this principle of conduct, It 
had been proclalmed before in other lands, and he 
himself admits that he finds this comprehensive law 
of duty in the Hebrew Beriptures—that this in fact 
Is the sum and eubatance of all that hed been already 
given to men aa the Divine Commands, “This ia the 
law and the propheta." 

We mny find reason to object to some of his pre- 
copta in detail; we may even produce Instances from 
the narratives of his own conduct, in which he failed 
to fulfil this golden rule; out we cannot withhold our 
frank admission that, on the Whale, Jesus waa emi- 
nenlly a preacher of righteousness, one who atudied 
In his own person the &miabilitles and courtesies of 
life, who tried to act the part of s friend and helper 
to all who needed hia friendship and help, and who 
taught men to think far more about their duties in 
common life than about any religious profession or 
any particular creed. Aw Illustrations of this, I 
would mention the parables of the Good Bam 
and the Sheep and the Goats, and I could 
great many verses from the Bermon on the Mount. 

‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mer- 
cy ;" “Blessed are the 5 they shall be 
called the children of God.“ Let your light an 
shine before men that they may see—not your faith 
or orthodoxy—but your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven," “Love your enemies, 
blesa them that curse you, do to them that bate 

‘ou, that ye may be the children of your Father in 

cayen, eic," "Be ye therefore perf even aa your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.” “Judge not, that 
ye be not Judged.” By their fruita shall ye know 
them,” “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, sball enter Into the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which le in 
Heaven ;" and there js my text from the same source, 
"Whataoever ye would that men should do to you, 
even 30 do ye unto them: for tblə is the law and the 
propheta." 

I will not read the parable of the Good Bamaritan, 
which every one must remember with approval, but 
I will call great attention to the parable of the Sheep 
and the Gosts,as being one of our best weapons ayalust 
the Christian falth aa set forth In the Athanasian 
creed. If Jesus spoke thia parable, he moat certain. 
ly taught the doctrine of everlasting punishment, 

escribing the Judgment Day and the Ls pieni into 
two classes of those who were to be welcomed into 
sternal life, and those who were to be condemned to 
eternal woe. Here, instead of Jesus making Creed 


the teat of distinctlon—instead of hla making any 
discipleship or pone regard for himself the con- 
ditlon of salvation, he passes all these Christian doc- 
trines by, to expatiate on the lofty and eternal value 
of the merit of kindly offices between man and man. 
I will not apoil it by paraphrase, but read it to you 
verbatim. (The reader is here referred to Matt. xxv, 
981—460.) This passage I venture to affirm le among 
the very atrongest and most explicit, as well os 
imong n least questioned of all the sayings of Je- 
zus. Here go have him declaring his own plain be- 
Hef in the devil and his angels, in everlasting fire, in 
everlasting punishment, and in all the horrors of a 
day of Judgment, with himself as Lord and Jud 
presiding over the dread ecene; and yet, nolvith- 
standing all this tremendous support given to the 
darkest features of Christianity, Jesus says not a 
word about faith in himself, or in atonement, or 
in sacraments, or in any onc of the things con- 
sidered essential in Christendom—nay, he discour 
ages the idea of any loyalty to himself being a title 
to salvation, but emphatically makca the destiny of 
each one depend on the fulfilment or non-fulfilment 
of some kindly service between man and man. 

In the Sermon on the Mount there is a parallel 
F will say to me lu that day, Lord, 

rd, have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name have cast out devils, and lu thy name have 
done many wonderful worka? And tben I will pro 
fess upto them, I never knew you; depart from me, 
ye that work y oe et With such texts before ua, 
we cannot deny that the moral sayings of Jesus are 
in fatal antagonism with the central dogma of Christ- 
lanlty:— He that believeth shall be saved, and he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 

It would be unfair to the memory of Jesus to 
overlook what one may call the distinctive feature 
in bis own life and teaching as ja our duty to 
the undeserving. His was especially a goapel of for- 

venesa, not only of the forgiveness of God, but of 

e forgiveness of each other. "If ye forgive not 
men their trespasseg, neither will your Father in 
Heaven forgive you," 1s the atrain of many and many 
a warning. In bla parable of the Two Debtors, he 
enforces this not only by making ue sympathize 
with the unforgiven debtor, but nlso by showing the 
terrible puniahment which overtook the servant who 
would not have compassion upon his fellow, as his 
mastar had had compassion on him, Seventy times 
seven are not too many times a day in which we aro 
to forgive those who treapasa nst us. Can it be 
that this was the teaching of Jesus, when we find 
hardly one of those who call bim Lord, Lord, even 
po to carry out this principle in their dealings 
with Saen e people, way ward and careless ser- 
vanta, an pen who have given them offence? 
We do find it practised occasionally, but the rule ia, 
for the most part, "Never forgive any wrong you 
can punish.” “It is a mistake,” people say, "to be 
too lenient.” “Those servants always take advan- 

of kindness, and will do worse if you don't 
scold or punish them.“ Buch language translated 
into action one bears and sees in nearly every Christ- 
ian family—euch are the disciples of Jesua nnd be- 
Nevers in the New Testament. 

Another feature of this same trait of character in 
Jesus was his friendliness with ontcasta and sinners. 
Having spoken ao recently on that point, I need not 
here repeat what I then said, but it must not be left 
out of the list of the teachings of Jesus, because it 
was emphatically hia teaching by example. 

Nor can we overlook the habits which called down 
upon bim the reproach of the Pharisees, “Behold a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners,” aud his conduct on the Sabbath. 
All thia worldliness, if I may so term it, this pr 
tical rebuke of austerity and neceticism, has left its 
mark upon the world. Mendicant friar though he 
was, he atill mixed freely among men, eating «nd 
drinking what came in bis way, and not shunning 
the pleasures and entertalnments to which he was 
Invited. 1t may be fairly reckoned among his moral 
teachings, that we should use this world without 
abusing it, and prove our brotherhood with all men 
by sharing not merely their sorrows, but their 
amusementa. I am not by any means in favor of 
levelling all class distinctions, even if auch an Insane 

roject could he carried out; but I think that we 
have carried the principle of caste to itu extreme 
limits, when we are able to go among lowly people 
in their sorrow, and weep with all that weep, and 
yet hold rigorously sloof from them in their mirth, 
refusing to rejolce with them in thelr peines jn and 
thus proving that our sympathy is not complete. 

We cannot sympathize fully with others unless we 
are able to share in their amasements und mirth as 
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well as in their distress So striking a feature in the 
practical pacing of Jesus as thia universal sympa- 
thy, le well worthy of notice. 

e said much about humility, «, g., "He that exalt- 
eth himself shall be abased; but he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted." And there is that famous 
apne in which he teaches humility by the presence 
of a little child. But I must confess Thage hitherto 
quite failed to discover what Jesus meant by humil- 
ity, or wherein bis own humility consisted. Little 
children for the most part are neither humble nor 
proud; they are simple, frank and confiding -now 
and then nota little conceited, but when they are 
humble I do not know. 


If, by humility, Jesus meant mere doclllty, teach 
ableness, receptiveness, this is certainly the proper 
attitude for a child, who is surrounded by persons 
who are ite natara! guardians and teachere, and who, 
however ignorant, must know something more than 
the child itself. But inasmuch as this frame of mind 
is proper in the child, it is more or less improper in 
^ man, who pot to put away childish things, and, 
among other things of thia kind, a childish credulity 
which takes everything upon trust. Much is made 
of the humility of service—of tninistering to others— 
as if auch service could be humiliating, Why, those 
who have tried it know what an honor it is to minis- 
ter to the wants of others, and how hard it is to 
keep themselves from being proud of it I would 
reverse those words of Jeeus, “He that is chiefeat 
among you, let him be your servent," by saying, "He 
that ia the truest servant SURE 200, Jet him be reck- 
oned as your chief." Measure dignity by merit, and 
merit by service. I find no humility here. Shall we 
find itin the master — rm the disciples’ feet? T 
trow not, Jesus ie not the only one who hes done 
this: many a mistress has washed the feet of her 
maid, and pursed her wounds with tender care, eitber 
from love or gratitude to a faithful servant, or from 
a proper sense of her duty to one who needed such 
service; and I do not suppose any such mistress ever 
had a thought that she was humbling herself by 
thia proper and beautiful humanity, Think what 
the doctors and surgeons and hospital nurses have to 
go through in their service of the sick and wounded 
—ofven unpaid for—and then com this with the 
ceremony of Jesus washing bis disciples’ feet 
There is no humility here. 

Some day I will 7 a sermon on humility, but 
we cannot stop to define it now. I only repeat thet 
I find much talk and no practice of humility in these 
narratives of Jesus, His expectation of hla re-s; 

ng in the clouds of heaven, and sitting ont 

throne of judgment to judge al! the nations of the 
earth, ia auch a stain upon the simplicity of bie char- 
acter, that we cannot truthfully t him with 
a genuine humility. 

ommon honesty lends me to touch upon another 
feature in his character closely allied to the fore 
going, and bearing intimately on the subject of his 
moral teaching. 

On several occasions Jesus |» represented as en- 
grossing a large amount of personal regard and. 
attachment; nay, moro, as claiming it and asking for 
it, promising rewarda if it were granted, hurling 
threats if it were refused. “If any man confess me 
before men, bim shall the Bon of Man confess before 
the angels of God; but whosvever aball Seay me be. 
fore men, him will I also deny before my Father in 
Heaven.” 

In go many ways is this claim represented to have 
been made, that we can hardly believe that there was 
no foundation in fact for the reports. Your atten- 
tion, however, 1s directed to It as one of the most 
atriking blemishea on the charactorof Jesus. It waa 
not enough that men should follow him about and 
listen to his words: they must sacrifice for bim every 
other calling and duty Ín life. If they are Biaberme 
they muat leave fish, nets and ships all on shore, & 
follow him. If they are sitting at the receipt of car 
tom, they must give it all up and follow him. If 
they would fain come, but muat first pay some tribute 
of affection to their anxious relatives—no, it will not 
do. He suy», If any man come after me and Ante 
not (this is the word used and given by the — 
Luke) and hate not his father and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and hia 
own life also, ho cannot be my disciple. 

‘A wan must not stay even to bury hie own father, 
but must come at once, regardless of all filial duty 
and instinct, or not come al all. This putting a mana 
love of hia own life above hls love for hi» lather and 
mother, and wife und children, explains a good deal 
of this Infatuated demand for an undivided attach. 
ment. Jesus was not only an unmarried man, bat, [4 
there la à grain of truth in the narratives, he was ab 
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solutely deficient in natural affection, He seemed to 
know nothing of the sacred force and tenderness of 
family ties. He was eaten up by a sort of ian 
for religious excitement; and his enthusiasm for this 
new kingdom over which he was to reign, and in 
the rule of which he was to be assisted by bis own 
immediate followers, carried him into extremes of 
revolt against naturel ties, which debar him, in my 
opinion, from belug trusted implicitly as a teacher of 
morals. 
It ia of no avail to question the accuracy of his re- 
rted sayings, unless we cust aside likewise many of 
Doa reported actiona.. Ho is represented more than 
once as acting in an unkind, thoughtless, and even 
cruel manner towards bia own father and mother 
and brethren. He could, at the age of twelve years, 
not only get away unknown to his parents, to their 
agony. but when told of their sorrow at losing him, 
he made no sort of apology, never uttered a word of 
regret, but only began to vindicate himself on the 
und of a higher obligation; as though God in 
eaven ever did or ever would desire a child to keep 
its parents in mental torture for three days! He is 
often cold and distant to his yearning mother, and 
when she and bis brethren pass near the door of the 
room where he is preaching, and desire to speak with 
him, he not only takes no notice of their request, 
but openly depreciates hia attachment to them, say- 
ing, "Who is my motber, and who are my brethren? 
And he looked round about on them that atood by 
bim, aud said, Behold my mother and my brethren, 
for whosoever doeth the will of God, the same is my 
mother and sister and brother.” Io other words, "I 
love quite as well as, and even more than, my own 
mother and family, those who follow me about to 
hear what I have to say." 


The advocates of Christianity point to these pas- 
sages as instauces of Jesus's own declaration of his 
own superiority to human ties, i. e., he must have 
been God to have been so indifferent to his mother 
and relations. Now, if we must draw this inference, 
I for one decline to share any kingdom of heaven in 
which that will be the law. I decline to take Jesus 
—God or no God—fur my guide, my Lord, or m; 
master. I will deliberately take the whole risk, 
there be any, of refusing to be saved by him, or to 
believe in bis precepts, or to follow his example, if 
this indifference to, this trampliog upon, family ties 
be part of the conditions of discipleship. I wifi say 
to those advocate, as I said in my lecture on the Bi- 
bie, “If this Jesus be your God, then, in the name of 
all that is holiest in human feeling, youra is a God 
whom I wil! not follow nor believe in: whose every 
word on thia subject I will disobey, and whose every 
guidance I will distrust.” 


We have heard to repletion the claim that women 
owe averything to Jesus; that it was due to him 
alone that woman bas been elevated and raised. 
I have searched in vain for grounds of this claim in 
the New Testament narratives, If Jesus counselled 
aught about women, it was only to leave them alone, 
not to marry if we could help it; and Bt. Paul fol- 
lowa in the same strain, exalt y celibacy and depre- 
ciating marriage. The useful domesticated Martha, 
with her thoughtful hospitality, is rebuked for being 
cumbered with much serving, while the idle Mary, 
who sits with her handa before her to hear him talk, 
is bepraised to the skies. This and such tales do 
not tend to the elevation of women, or to the exalte- 
tion of their household duties, 


We owe the elevation of women to the Western 
and Northern races, as contrasted with tlie Eastern 
ones; to the love of home and family; to the sacred- 
ness in which domestic harmony ls held by Teuton 
and Scandinavian, aud whose mission it was to op- 
pose and supplant Polygamy by the higher institu- 
tion of one husband to one wife, the a vantages of 
which bave been felt and adopted by all Eastern 
races who have dwelt among us, and who are now 
quite as remarkable for domestic purity aa those 
people who have been monogamista from the begin- 
ning. Woman's elevation, not one whit more than 
the abolition of slavery, owes anything whatever to 
Christianity. It is the family principls which has 
done it all, and which Bas yet à glorious career of 
reformation before it. The family principle, which 
Jesus undervalued and knew nothing of by experi- 
ence, is going now to revolutionize not only many of 
our customa and habits, but is destined to aweep 
Mir all forme of tyranoy and wrong; is teaching us 
all that is highest in our conception uf God, all that 
is purest in our duty to man; and is undermining 
more and more, day by day, the cumbrous, obstruc- 
tive and repulsive masa of the Christian Faith ; it is 
the very deadliest foe to priesteraſt and superstition, 
while it is the heart and life of all true religion and 
morality. 


— — co 


A Cms IDEA o¥ Praver.—Little Nellie, who 
was only four years old, no sooner saw work laid 
asido than she ran to ber mother's knee and claimed 
= seat there. Mrs. Lee lifwd her to her lap, and 
went on busily thínking of her duties and cares, 
while she rocked herself and Nellie to and fro. 

Fora time Nellie amused herself ver quietly by 
winding a string in and out through her fingers; 
but presently she began talking to herself in a low 
tone — When I say my Prayers, God says, ‘Hark, 
angels, while I hear a little noise," Her mother 
asked her what noise was that. 


“A litle girl's nojee. Then the angels will do 
Jost so (shutting her mouth very tight and keeping 
wey still for à moment), till I aay amen,"— iiu 


[For Tas IwDxx.) 
THE CHRIST OF MIRACLE. 


[An Eesay by A. J. Grover, read before the “Free Conference," 
Earlville, Ilincis, May 15, 187.1 


Men individually, nations collectively, and man 
generically, live two lives; one aclual, the other 
ideal. The ideal is a prophecy of the actual, The 
truer the ideal, the swifter aud eurer the feet are to 
overtake it. Thought must precede the act; but if 
in a direct line the hands follow, the ideal will tbe 
sooner become the actual, The ideal of men most 
ever keep more or less in advance of life, The 
house or ship or store you would build must be built 
first in the brain, before it takes shupe to other eyes 
and brains. 

The collective or national ideal, aleo, must always 
precede collective or pational work. Every form of 
government, of worship, of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, is the more or lesa perfect realization of what 
has been the collective idea] of men. 

Plato's Republic may be taken as the Greek Ideal 
of a perfect human government or society, repro- 
duced in the mind of Augustine, Sir Thomas More, 
and Fourier, and at length imperfectly realized by 
Washington. Our Republic ia the faint realization 
of the Utopia of More, or of Augustine's "City of 
God." The Catholic church of to-day is the organ- 
ized, amal ted ideal of Moses and Paul. 

The gods of the Greek mythology were eee 
more or less than the Greek ideal of enlarged anc 
perfected manhood, Confucius stands for the Chi- 
nese conception of manhood; Buddha for the ideal 
man of the Hindu; Christ for the ideal man of the 
Chriatian world. If we brush away the cobwebs of 
unworthy superstitions which the church has allow- 
ed to gather about him, we have all that ia valuable 
lefi—the ideal manhood of Jesus. For it matters 
little whether be was actually equal to the character 
we attribute to him, or not. It is enough that he is 
tbe ideal man of our time, into whose likeness men 
aspire to grow, 

e ideal of a people is at once the prophecy and 
measure of its future. But it is a curious truth that 
the Incarnation of the collective ideal, as well as the 
individual ideal, should almost invariably be sought, 
not in the future, but in the past, in some man or so- 
ciety supposed to have been miraculously born or 
favored of the goda, or of God, an the case may be. 
Not only in the mythologies and theological systema 
of the world do the gods and demigoda stand for the 
human ideal, but the best men have stood for the 
ideal of the gy Jia Ero, Homer, Panl; 
Shakespeare, Michael Angelo, Napoleon, Washing- 
ton. These men, aod a thousand others who might 
be named, in the loving admiration of their fellows 
bave been surrounded by a halo of perfection not 
their own, and, 17 actoal flesh and blood, have 
been made to stand for the collective ideal of the 
special excellences of character which they naturally 
may bave represented, 

ot one of them was nearly 80 great or good as 
his reputation. And this is due, not so much to 
false history as to the proneness of men to give their 
ideals a local incarnation and a name. In this loving 
1 ls aure evidence of the law of progress, 
and the prophecy that the future of man will be bet- 
ter than his pan, This earnest cherishing of the 
ideal life is the formative power of the actual life, 
It is the sap which hardens into the thin layers of 
wood under the bark, and which coustitutes the an- 
nual growth upon the tree of humanity, There are 
many years left for humanity to grow in, and there 
will yet be larger growths than Plato or Jesus. Out 
of the ordinary human nature of man, the best ex- 
amples of which, in the glow of our veneration, we 
call divine, bave grown all the greatest and best men 
and women in the world, or who bave ever lived. 
And it Is a grand faith that actual examples of living 
men far transcending our best ideals will yet be born 
in the future of humanity. 

If this ia reasonable, why then should we not be 
content and hopeful? Why this everlusting feverish 
craving after the miraculous? Why this everlasting 
running back into the depths of pre-historic ages? 
Why should mankind forever reverse the order of 
Nature, and seek gardens of Eden and ideal men In 
mystery, miracle and fable, when Nature, Law, and 
the boundless Future are so big with infinite possi- 
bilities? Why should not men be ablo and willin 
lo account for & man on natura] principles? AR 
prodigies in Nature we readily refer to law. An 
wonderful growth below the human we attribute to 
the laws of growth and hereditary deacent. Indeed 
we are not wholly unable to account for a great 
painter, orator, or captain. When such a prodigy 
appears, we inquire who his mother was, and are 
satisfied. The explanation Is tolerably clear. But 
when a wonderfully illuminated religious man is 
born, we nre puzzled and confounded. Our philos- 
ophy is at fault; our scientific Knowledge ia inad- 
equate; and we ronclude that the ordinary laws of 
Parentage and development must have been suspend- 
ed. We ignore all law; we go outside of law to ac- 
count for him. Instead of bracing up our intelli- 
per to grapple with the problem, we nbandon both 
faith and reason, and, like helpless children, fall back 
into the thick darkness of a pre-historic age—the 
darker the better for our method. Then we shut our 
eyes, stop our ears, silence resson, and exclaim :—“A 
mirscle! a miracle! This mao bad no human pater- 
nity. He waa conceived by a virgin of the Holy 
She. He a not ké sos x He is divine. 

6 was sent from - e is his only begotten 
Son. He had a special mission. He is et —— 
His teachings are infallible. His example is perfect. 


Hie life was withont a flaw. Let all men every- 
where, now and henceforth, shape their ideal ac- 
cording to his ideal, and let their lives conform to 


his model, Let no man question. Let all men be- 
lieve or be damned." And ao om tothe end of the 
chapter. 


Suppose this kind of talk should be applied to. 
other prodigies than spiritual prodigies, how all the 
world would reply io derision! Suppose, when & 
California pine was discovered two hundred feet 
high and large enough inside the shell at the baso- 
for a circug tent, men bad held up their hands and. 
cried —“A miracle! A miracle! God created this 
pine outside of law!" Or suppose, when Dexter 
flew over a mile-course with a little man on bie back, 
in 2:1414, men had said —“ See the miraculous he 
The ne plu» ultra of equine perfection and speed“ 
How the church would have been amused at such 
ignorance and credulity! It would have told you to 
study the possibilities of climate and soll, and the 
famous Hambletonian blood, The followers of Dr. 
McCosh would even offer to contract to furnish you 
with as many Dexters as you have money to pay for, 
if you can wail the sure and certain result of the 
laws of hereditary descent. 

Again. Suppose when blind Tom plays the 
“Mount of Olivea” on Chickering’s grand piano, 
without having learned the music or the use of the 
instrument,—or when Colburn or the boy Safford 
added aix columns of figures at once,—wé had atirib- 
uted these prodigies to miracle, or “miraculous birth," 
or "Divine inspiration,“ and had insisted that these 
henceforth and forever shall be the example of mau; 
that nothing better sball man ever do; that men’s 
ideala of music and of mathematica shall forever 
halt at these examples; that, if you would learn 
mathematics, Colburn must be your infallible author- 
ity; that you can never hope to find a flaw in his 
numbers, or learn anything worth knowing which 
he did not teach. Or suppose, if you would learn 
music, we should say :—"Go sit at the feet of Blind 
Tom. You may never question his methods, You 
must count his discords divine harmony. You must 
never believe In your own ears nor rely on your own 

nius. You must implicitly believe in Blind Tom. 
fis only through bim that your musical sou! can be 
improved or saved.” What reply should we get but 
laughter? The world of to-day accepts no miracles 
save only in aid of religious creeds and dogmas and 
tables. And the reason is that the fog and darkness 
of superstition have hung Leavy and thick over the 
religious world, long after sunrise in other directions. 

1n s scientific or business point of view, we accept 
nothing on trust. In these directions we let reason 
have unlimited freedom, and we do not besitate to 
abide by its decisions. Why otherwise in religion? 

But let ua consider this question of the need of a 
miraculous Savior a little further. How did it bap- 
pen? (The question is addressed to reason, and not 
to theology.) Was God diiven into a corner? Was 
he frustrated and bewildered? Waa he disappointed 
and perplexed? Was he compelled to resort to a 
make-shiftt Did he create the universe, ao vast, s0 
wonderful, and docs he hold it in the hollow of hia. 
hand and N govern it by tized law, and was he 
bafficd only with the moral nature of mau? Did he 
find, on tying the experiment, that this department 
alone of all his works could not be managed by fixed 
law? Did he find it n to perform a miracle 
to correct, and set right, and regulate this one wheel 
in the human machine? Waa really compelled 
to finish up his work, as the carpenters say, by the 
ecribe-rule? Or, us the lumbermen say, was it neces- 
sary for him to back up for a new hitch? 


Answer me who can, why God did not find if 
necessary lo have a miraculous salvation or corrective 
for some other part of his work? In all the linka 
from the monad to maa, from the sponge backward: 
to the floating nebule or stardust, and forward 
through a million forms to man, and through all the 
faculties of man's physical and menta nature; 
through his body, and through his head, and through. 
his heart, until we rench his moral and apiritual fuc- 
ulties, God had no difficulty. He was equal to tha 
task of making all things work according to general 
laws. But our teachers tel) us that just bere, and 
here alone, God was unequal to the work and wax 
baffled ; that the machine would not work until æ 
miracle wus wrought to cure it. 


The mischief is that the machine runs no better 
after the alleged miracle than it did before, God bas 
been, on the theological theory, headed off and beaten 
in both directions. A secon great miracle is now 
necessary to make the first a Success. Or perha 
he will be compelled to remake man out of whole 
cloth. But the world Is rapidly outgrowing the old 
notions of miracle. Time was when men supposed 
that miracle. power was behind most of the manifes- 
tations of Nature, from the rolling thunder-to the 
plaintive moaning of the wind in the lattice, from am 
eclipse to the falling drop of rain; but all these 
thingy are now known to be the effect of causes well 
understood. The great truth Is slowly dawning up- 
on the world that God never wrought a miracle; 
that the great machine of the universe works well, 
and always worked well, In all its rts, one as well 
as another, and every part according to law; that 
God has always been master of the situation ; that 
he deals in no patchwork; that his garments are 
whole—no threads rotten, no shoddy, no colors fade, 
no buttons fly off; that God's universe, from man to 
monad, is a success, infinitely beyond the power of 
the human intellect tu find a faw in. This ing the ` 
fact, it never waa and never will be necesssry to 
have a “miraculous Christ;" and therefore s mirac- 
ulous Christ never exi«ted and never will exist. 

No process of reasoning which does not triumph- 


‘antly reach this conclusion can be constructed with- 
out dishonoring God, shocking enlightened venera. 
tion, and slandering human nature. For if a mirac- 
ulous Christ was, or is necessary, then we muat con- 
clude that God found bis work unsatisfactory, which 
is most derogatory to him. If man needed this 
“crutch” of Christ, and could not stand alone with- 
ont it, then is he deformed and malformed, and the 
most unfortunate of all the works of God, Hence 
I say such a theory dishonors God, shocks venera- 
tion and alanders human nature, The consolation 
however remains, that God made human nature, as 
woll as every other part of his work, all right. The- 
ological attempts to teach God how to mend his 
work, or to sow distrust of bis infinite power and 
perfection, sre blasphemous and wick Human 
naiure no more needs a miraculous man for a teacher 
or a gavior than any other animal in Nature needs a 
miraculous specimen of its kind to enable it to work 
out its true Rowley, Man ceeds no miraculous Christ 
to teach him religion, any more than birds need a 
miraculous bird to teach them to siog, or stars need 
a miriculous star to teach them to shine, or flowers 
a miraculous flower to teach them to bloom. Man 
no more needs a miraculous religious man, than he 
needs a miraculous musical man, or a miraculous me- 
chanical, mathematical, or acientific man. Men can 
find their own wny in religion as well as in science; 
and it might be said that they can find their way in 
religion only as they find it ſu science. Both patha 

the same way, and terminate at the same goal. 
"God has given man the necessary religious faculties, 
perceptions, emotions, intuitions and reason, to en- 
able biw to find ont for himself, without the aid of 
miracle, all that it is good for him to know ín a re- 
ligious direction, 

Suppose we should Insist that Columbus or Cortez 
bad been miraculously sent of God to pilot the way 
to the Western world. No church-man would now 
pretend that such was the fact. And yet, when these 
pioneer navigators first appeared to the natives of 
America, they were regarded as super-human by the 
untaught savages, These men, with their shipe and 
firearma, were as gods to the aborigines of this 
country. They believed this as profoundly as Christ- 
lans believe the atory of the miraculous Christ, and 
the qw mission with which be is supposed to 
have been commissioned by the Creator. 

In a word, this is what the rational man thinks of 
Jeaus. 

As a miraculous character, as the Messiah of the 
Church with the mission which the Church bas at- 
tributed to him, be isa no and a delusi n. Asan 
ddeal or real example of human unselfishness, kind- 
ness, gentleness, love, charity and spiritual illurnla- 
tion, no words can exaggerate hia value to our race. 


— 9 — — — — — 
CATUOLIOISM AT WORK IN AMERICA, 


[From the Sau Pranclaco News Lattor, May 11.) 


A raw and rabid Catholic priest bas been creatin, 

a sensation by predicting that the Catholic Churc 
would be tbe controlling power lu the United States 
within fifty years. He his prophecy upon the 
rowth and power of the Church in this country dur- 
ng the past fifty years, As this mitrailleuse of hig- 
otry hes been firing his theological shot and shell in- 
to the enemy s pup fas bis strunghold in New 
York city, we have n at pains to discover what 
the Catholic influence there has done to merit this 
prophetic puff. Our search presents the startling fact 
Ahat the sectarian power of Catholicam has had such 
a tremendous Influence upon the Legislature of the 
Biateof New York that during the years 1807, 68, '69, 
70 and "71 that body granted to Roman Catholic 
echools over & quarter of a million of dollars. For 
the five years mentioned the Legislature appropriated 
$2,031,000 for the use of seciari.a schools, charities 
or churches. In securing appropriations for charities 
and churches, the Romish Church has had the lion's 
share, All this money coming out of the common 
fund io the Treasury tax levied upon the people 
at lurge — was principally applied to building up 
Catholicism in the city of New York, Our rending 
goes to prove that in Boston, Philadelphias, Cincin- 
nali, Chicago, Sau Francisco, and gll the other great 
citles of the Republic, facts and fiQures are of no less 
extraordiuary character in regard to the influence and 
wer of the Catholic Church io American politica, 
he ecclesiastical representatives of the Historical 
Harlot proudly claim that there are now 10,000,000 
Catholics in the United Suites, or over one-fourth of 
the population. We wil] admit the estimate to be a 
correct one. This immense army of fanatics, in- 
flamed by infallivility, is capable of destroying, and 
means to destroy, free thought in this country, if we 
cannot build up barriers powerful enough to ssve 
ourives, Free thought is the essence, lite and sout 
of Republicanism, therefore Catholicism means, as it 

has always meunt, to overthrow, strangle and destro 
Republicanism or Democracy. These irma are dead. 
ly enemies; they bave never been reconciled and 
never can be. Catholicism means eternal darkness to 
ths human mind; Republicaulsm, search after eter- 
nul light tothe luman mind, liberty to the buman 
soul. In this contlict, which im the real “Irrepressi- 
ble conflet,” the priestly dictators know well what u 
iremendous power they bave lu their hands to carry 
out the Jesnitical plana, Tliey will be cautious but 
unscrupulous In osing the means to the end. Tho 
organization of the Catholic Church ia, in fact, more 
powerful and despotic than any military organization 
that ever existed, The enlistments in the Church 
are for life, and even the soul is condemned or as- 
signed to heaven, hell or purgatory, according to the 
fancy or dictation of ihe prieatly dictator. Like 
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Procruates, the savage robber who placed his captives 
on a couch, and, if too short, stretched them out, if 
too long, cut them off to ft it, these priests cut and 
mangle the “immortal soul" so as to fit it to heaven, 
purgatory or hell. From the woinb to the grave tlie 
priest never quita his grasp on his victim. Body and 
soul are mortgaged to the Church. The terrible 
evils which arise from this monstrous religious sla- 
very have been written over and overagain. Among 
the most iniquitoas and inhuman were the tortures 
and butcheriva of the Inquisition. To read the bru- 
talities of the Inquisitorial Fathers Is to make the 
blood freeze lu the veins, appall us with the enormity 
of their crimes, or arouse us to cry out—vengeance 
upon the human fiends! The old adage that histo- 
7 —— ita.1f," is uay true in regard to the ec- 
imstical tyranny of Catholicism. Should thie 
tyranny ever gain a controlling power on the Ameri- 
can Continent, we will have stakes and racke and 
tortures, The r does not change his nature, nor 
does the Historical Harlot ber animus. Is there an 
Protestant religious power able to cope with this gi- 
gantic power of Catholiclam? Not one. Protestantism 


means disintegration, dissolution. It is already divi- 


ded up Into innomersble sects, each warring for mas- 
tery agaioat the other, while Catholicism wars 
against all of them. Besides, the Protestantism of 
to-day does not satisfy the American heart, There 
are several milliona of free thinkers in the United 
States who have fallen out of the Protestant ranks, 
some of them open and bold advocates of free 
thought in ita fulness; others are patiently walting 
for something which will satisfy their cravings. 
This disintegration of Protestantism will continue 
until the free-thinking element in the United States 
is strong enough to proclaim itself a power, Then 
will spring forth, as in all ages, a man for the occa- 
sion—a mighty man to organize and direct this 
mighty agency. Ideas which we dream not of now 
will be Jem &nd the hearta of the people, mel- 
low and ripe for the seed of the new ideas, will ger- 
minate and fructity them into life. The coming man, 
in the eyes of the News Letter, will be the center and 
soul of all the religious and political systems which 
have ever existed. His soul will be the reservoir con- 
taining the universal thought of the past ages; what- 
ever ia pure, noble aud elevating in thie past he will 
embody in tha present Aa thought controls the 
world, and &s he will be the embodiment of all 
thought, it follows that the ideas he represents must 
couquer. His voice will be us u tempest and a whirl- 
wind to sweep over the heait of the nation. He will 
be the personation of a Confucius, a Buddha, a 
Christ, a Mabommed, and all the other heroic soula 
who have filled the world with their heroic acts. In 
a word, be will be the “beautiful hero” of the Hindu 
sages, who is to be the all of humanity, Between the 
power be represents, which is the soul of freedom, 
and Catholiciam, which is the spirit of slavery, lies 
the true lrrepresalble conflict. We are being p 
pered for the war; yes, in the midat of our selfish- 
ness, and our struggle for gain, pleasure and pride, 
the hand of destiny is shaping and moulding us ready 
for action. We weed have no fear for the future. 
The triumph of aniversal ideaa, like the irrevocable 
law governing the universe, is certain, immutable, 


CaTHOLICIMM AT Work IN EumoPE.—Just now 
It has the appearance as if Bismarck bad withdrawn 
again to the solitude of rural life in order to gather 
strength for a new conteat that looma up op the hor- 
izon. Rome and the Jesuits are the objects that 
keep prime-ministers and chancellors of Euro 
governments busy. The hand of peace stretched out 
by the German minister, in the appointment of Car- 
dinal Hohenlobe, has been rejected, against the ad- 
vice of Cardiual Antonelli, The Jesuits have coin- 
plete contro! of the Pope's ear, and they are bent up- 
on bringing on a contest for life or death, Mean- 
while, the imperial Government, nothing daunted, 
proceeds energetically to disarm the ultramontane 
agitators, and to strengthen the band of its liberal 
friends. Measures are proposed to expel the Jeauita 
from the German empire, to place all religious orders 
under close surveillunce of the State, and to present 
a bold front against the machinations of the clerical 
forces.—Jewiah Times (New York ) 


A Yankee haviog told an Englishman that he 
shot, on one icular occasion, 999 snipe, his inter 
locutor asked him why ho didn't make a thousand 
at once. "No," said he; "its not likely Pm gu to 
tell a lia for one snipe.” Whereupon the Kuyglisü- 
man, determined not to ba vutdone, began to tell a 
story of a man having swum from Liverpool to Bue 
tog. “Did you see him yourself?" asked the Yaukee 
suddenly. "Why, you, of course I did; [ was com- 
ing across, and our vessel passed him a mile out of 
Bueton Harbor." Well, I'm glad ye saw him, stran- 
ger, cou yer a witness that I did it That was mel” 

—————— 


Tur Teor RiNG.—A characteristic specimen of 
the hearty aympathy of the rough and ragged news- 
boys of New York wns given by a few of thuin who 
contributed ten dollars lo pennies, five-cent pieces 
and ten cant stamps, for the relief of Chicago suffer- 
ers, As they handed over their costly giit to the 
chairman of one of the Relief. Committees, their 


' spokesman aaid:— Here, boss, le our atunps. We 


haio't got much, but we likes to do a leetle for Chi- 
— she'a busted up "—Christian Wesly, 
—ů—ð— — — —da' 

That compositor has hia own way of punctuating 
and spelling, and this ia the way he treated a fainiliar 
passage of :cripture:—"The wicked fles, when no 
msn pursueth but the righteous, is bold as & lion. 


' But, unfortunately, forgetti 
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CHURCH VA. DISTILLERY, 


Some years ago, the rich proprietor of a distillery 
in Canada (no matter in what part of it) erected a 
church in the neighborhood of the distillery, to 
which (the church, not tha distillery) he gave the 
name of Balot ——. 80 far he wes to be praised, 
that “humility” la an 
Indispensable ingredient in al) true religion, and not 
recollecting the divine precept, "Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth," he caused 
to be affixed over the prinċipal entrance of the edi- 
fice dedicated to God, this Inscription, dedicated to 
himself:—"Thomss —— (we omit, of course, his 
surname) built this church at his own sole expense.” 
A wag, passing by, remarked it, and gave birth to 
the following effusion; 

“A lover of wealth a distillery bolit, 

Bas koowlog 'twould plunge wretched creatures iu golit, 

And fearing to leave heit poor souls In the larch, 

He near tho distiilary built, too, à church; 


Thua nicely with guod counterbalancing evil, 
And placing a saint as a check oa the devil. 

“The coat of erec ing the church was ble own; 

Int aa merit fe nothing aaleas it be known. 

Kad he wos auwiiling time's process to walt, 

He cansod a large slab to he put o'er the gate, 

With these wore (very ple 10 the ocular sonse)— 
“Thomas Cash bulit this church at bie own sole expense.” 
^A teetotaler, who by both balldings had pass 

And Indignanuly madsed at the strange 8 

One dusky night to the diatiilury want, 

And, ou Nasen the rich aelf-Mattorer bent, 

Scribbled over the gatu, with a piece of charcoal 

‘Thomas Cash bull this place at the expanae of his sonl" 


These lines getting wind, down came the Inscrip- 
tion, and was replaced by a quotation from Berip- 
ture, taken from “Hebrews, XX." This change, al- 
though for tha better, did not place the distiller 
(who was also a brewer) in n state of perfect security, 
for another wag, on passing the same way and re 
marking It, exclaimed :—"Ha! the old fellow has an 
eye to business, even on Sundays, for he advertises 
on his church that 'Hebrewa XX," (ho brewa 
double X-)—4 ccAange. 


A donkey, the other 44 refused to 
come out of a boat which brought him across 
the Mersey; at last, after many kicks hud been ap- 
plied, and other persecutions of that kind, a man 
stopped forward, addressing him affectionately, 
"Come along, brother"—and the donkey obeyed at 
once,— Hawthorne. 


A New Haven landlord who lately presented his 
bill for rent to & tenant, an M. D., was led into bis 
private office and shown a skeleton, with the remark, 
—"That man came in here just two weeks ago with 
a bill.“ He was startled, but quieted down a little 
when told that “he could be excused for this time. 
Bat in future!" 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Piast Ipersyosmr Soctetr.—The rogular mectin 
Soolaty are held io the Oogon, In the new Exraxss Boise 
on Bt, Clair Street, opposite tbe WHERLeR Orrua Hogaa, on 
— morals, at lo o'clock. The public are cordially 
invited to attend. 


of this 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Cash Recel, . the wee: 
10; E. B. eis for, 
Ina, $1; N. 
38 cts, : bade G. Crandon, $3; Guo, Licberknecht, 25 cis.; 


All rocelpte of cash will be acknowledged as above, and no 
other — pt eats anlese apeciall uw Pereons wbo 
do not see thelr remittances acknowl: within two or 
three werke after sending, will please "ua. 

N. B,—Orders for Tracts or Slagle Nambors of Tun Inn 
which ere nal on Aand will, (fof «mill amount, be otherwise 
filled to the same &mount without further notice. 


RECEIVED. 


Tas Eworisn Lire or sus, By Tioman Scorr. Published 
ty Doras Bcorr, Mount Pleasant, Hamagats, 1872. idm. 
pp. 249. 

Tur Reasonen: A SrcCLAR AND Co-OrzmaTIVE Review, Ed- 
Med by Gromaw Javon HonYoaks. May, 187% [London.] 

Tas Maxciroten Faitwp. Mar. 187%. London; F. Bowrza 
Krrro, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. 

Tus Mevica Recogp. A Seml-Monthly Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. May 18. 1873. (New Fork. J 

Tus Science or Heaura. A New Monthly dovoted to Health 
on Hyglenic Principlos. July, 1573. 8. R. Weins, 890 
Broadway, New York. 

Tas Lirrug Comromar. June, 1873. Jonn E. Murza, Chi- 


cago. 

Tus Lanze“ Oww MAN. Mrs. M. Oona Buann, Editor, 
May. len Chieagr. 

PABLIAMESTART Law ov TUS ÁFFOINTNEZMT OP BTA Com- 
MITTERE UF TUE SR SATE, Two Precis of CHARLESBUNNER 
Agaloat tho Competency of the Senate Com allive ro Inves- 
tigate the Sale of Arme to Prance: March 96 & 37, 1872, 

Chains ^N EXOLAND—INDITIDOAL AND NATIONAL. Mpeech of 
Hox. Cnsauas SuwwEM on tbe Johnson Clarendon Treaty 
for the Seitlumient of Claims, 


Paves Lire Taocauts. By B. M. Lawn, M. D, Philadelphts. 
nin. 


Canisruantrr; Its Origin. Nature and Tanner, considered 
in the Light of Astro-Theolo*y. By D. W. foru. Balti- 

mir 1 CoeworoLrrAx Puszmurmo Co, 166 W. Bal, Imore St. 
1. 


AnTRO-TREOLOGICAL Onigin of Jesorvan-Gop or Tus OLD awe 
New Traser, By D. W. How. Ubicago: Bumser 
Hamp, 158 W. Madison St. 1878, 
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THE INDE=. 


Poetry, 


THE LOOK OF HAIR. 


Thore eme a love lu halr, though it be dead. 
It la the gentleat, yet the atrongest thread 

Of our frail plant—a blossom from the treo 
Surviving the proud trunk; as though it ald 
“Patience and gentloness ls power. In mo 
Behold affectionate Eternity." 


Lmor Hunt. 


The 3iudex. 


JUNE 8, 1872. 


The Editor of Tas INE does not hold lu reaponsibls 
Sor ths opinions of correspondents or contributors, Its columna 
are open for the fres discussion of all questions included undar 
Ms general purpose. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
Carrrat, $100,000, Sarna Baca, $100. 
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eant, on euch share for the year ending Oct. 26, jd. All fu 
Not mors 


f 
the stock actually sabseribed; and this UN will be 
strictly complied with, It ie very desirub 
stock of the Association should be taken, and subscriptions 
are respectfully solicited from all friends ot Free Rolſglön. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO Srock. 
AcxwownkpozD cleowhere, Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
‘Tuomas MUNYORD, n 100 


M i Ka Marmung, t A One Share, 12 

D. Arnes, rooklyn, X. M ‘ 
Mas L-E Bur Evaneviile, Id." „ 109 
— — Deflance, Ohlo, “ PN 100 
— — Bryan, Ohio, ™ » 100 
J. T. BRADT, Babetla, Kan, ^" » 100 
— —, Northampton, Masa, „ bal 100 
Max Pzacat, Cincinnati, Ohio, . bed 100 
— on, Mass., " s 100 
H.HzrzRMANN, Toledo, Ohlo  “ “ 0 
C. Forsox, Zanesfleld, Ohlo, “ « 100 
B.C.Basrmawm, Palmyra, Mo., " ay 100 
J. Q. MARTIN, Indlanapolle, Iod., at 11 100 
L. T. Ives, Detrolt, Mich » * 100 
E. W. Menpavon, Detroit, Mich, Three ^" 300 
LA ACA eren, Obie’ eo 20 

. Hey t o, n 

Bwat Cour. Buspa ridge, N. T. One » 100 
SAAL Corr, Snap`n Bridge, N. Y, "* 2 100 
Cuaues Nass, Worcester, Mass., Tro 900 


Lion, ' N.Y, One “ 100 
Osborn, Oblo, 
Mt. Carroll, III 
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H. A. Mitzs, t One “ 100 
J. W. Bautierr, Dover, „H., A 100 
Oscan Taylor's Falla, Mino., „ * 100 
Mas E. S. Mitan, Geneva, Y. 2. P. 100 
Jas. R, Sons, Cineinnatt, Ohlo,  " E 100 
D. K. Ines, 7i 1 Five ^" bo 
A. Tarr, " „ One * 100 
B. L. WILDER, * " LS " 100 
Peren H. CLARK, e » " * 100 
G. K. WrruiNoTON, " 2 a ce 100 
T. T. SUTTON, *« 3 1 u 100 
War. F. Auerin, Pliteburgh, Pa., " M 100 
Mies C. E. NouusE, Clncinogti, — Onlo, * 300 
Jas. FiscHtn, Shreveport, ` One 1 100 
G, H, HOLTZMAN, K K i Pa., 4t » 

L.Vow Busasineg, N. Y. City, Fiva „ 500 
. BoUGHTON, klyn, N. Y., One « 100 

W. P. Coamnens, D v "a * 1 

L, Beown, Binghampton, N, V., „ * u 
A. McD. Youna, Milwaukee, Wia, = J 100 
G. W. PECK.: as * 1 " 100 
C. T, Hawtur, 5 “ » ad 100 
WX. BECKER, " ae " 2 100 
ns. G. D. NonarA, an e. Five ' moO 
Rost. C, Segun, " 2 One m 100 
Cc. M. WLEB, LUI ^" b " 100 
B. R. LELAND, lag ip " 12 100 
Wa. Buackuons, Palneavile, Ohio, " «6 100 
R. H, RANNET, ton, a % " 100 
O.B.FnorHINOHAW,New York, N. T., Fre 500 
Mrs. J. G. Y, Richmond, Iod, One 100 
J. R. Water. e o dr 100 
James BMELASR, e n M a 100 
Joun H. Porr, ^ ux » " 100 
owas Davis, Indianapolis, * " n 100 
M = " ^" " 100 
Beaman Licsen, u ^ “ w 100 
Cusmene VANNeouT, . bed 4 us 100 
ERD. ÜMRIFTMANN, o u * 100 
KT Scan " a LU " 100 


= New Bedford, M 
M. H. DooLirr.z, Washington, 


M. 8, Bxacn, rende, "ME m 100 
L, 8. LH * m m 100 
C. Ronson, ^ “ “ " 
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Mr. Max Pracht, of Cincinnati, a spicy communi- 
cation from whom has been in type several weeks, 
and at last gets into our crowded columns to-day, is 
authorized to act as our agent in any part of the 
country, and to receive subscriptions both to Tne 
Inpex and to Index Association stock. At present 
he is travelling in the West, hla latest letter being 
dated Leavenworth, Kansas; and we recommend 
him to all our friends with entire and unclouded 


confidence, 
eo ͥ — 


woods,—in the simpler words the better, p'r'aps.“ 
Lat us extend the advice so as to include prose, 


PROSPECTS AND WANTS OF THE INDEX. 


On Saturday evening, June ist, the First Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders of the Index Asaocia. 
tion was held, according to legal notice, in the Office 
of Tun Inpex, 90 St. Clair street, Toledo. The Re- 
port of the Executive Committee was read and adopt- 
ed, and the old Board of Directors was unanimously 
re-elected; after which the meeting adjourned. A 


printed record of tlie proceedings will be mailed to 


every stockholder as soon ss possible. 


So encouraging, however, are the prospects of 
Tax Inpex, as shown by the Report, that it ia judg- 
ed best to lay some of the facts before the general 
public, as the most persuasive argument for contin- 
ued and increased support. 


1. The Index Association le entirely out of debt, 
and has a handsome surplus in the bande of the 
"Treasurer. 

2, The actual earnings of Tug Inpex alone, exclu- 
sive of stock subscriptions and everylhing except 
bona fide subscribers and advertisers, have been 
5005.67 in excess of printing it since its publication 
was assumed by the Association. 


B. Of the Inpex Tracta designed for sale, 
15,450 have been printed, of which 6,000 have been 
already sold. Moreover, of the Tracts designed for 
free distribution, 20,000 copies of “The Impeachment 
of Christianity” have been printed and already dis- 
tributed; 14,000 coplea of Mr. Pillsbury's “New 
View of the Fall of Man,” 6,000 copies of “The 
Demands of Liberaliam," and 2,000 copies of “The 
Sunday Question," by H.I. J., bave also been printed 
and partly disposed of. The total cost of all these 
Tracts has been at this date only $12.22 greater than 
the actual receipta from their sale; and the value of 
the Tracts now on hand, for which there is a con- 
stant demand, is many times thia amount. 


4. With regard to the circulation of TRE Inpex, the 
actual gain of new subscribers within the past seven 
months bas been 2,800, including about 1,600 trial 
subscribers for short terms at half price; and it is 
more than likely that s very large per cent. of the 
above-mentioned trial subscribers will renew at reg- 
ular rates. Many, in fact, have already done so, 
without waitiog for the expiration of their trial 
terms. 


We believe that the above simple facta tell their 
own story, and show far better than any words of 
ours could do that the publication of Tae INDEX isa 
legitimate, healthy, and needed enterprise. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Report are as follows :— 


“A few worda in conclusion respecting the princi- 
pe which have governed the Executive Committee 
n their action, aud respecting Lue most urgent wants 
of Tue Inpex in the immediate future, 

„Tux Inpex husa special reformatory work to do 
which is believed to be uf inestimable importance. 
Its chief aim is humanitarian, not financial or in any 
sense selfish, Ihe money subscribed tor shares has 
been intended, probably in every case, to be devoted 
to humanitarian ends, with very little real expecta- 
tion of any pecuniary return; and it should therefore 
be held and used most ascredly aaa trust-fund for 
the furtherance of these ende, In short, Tum INDEX 
has a special work to do, to which the making of 
proni should be entirely subsidiary; and this tact 

an been steadily kept in mind in the conduct of 
all our business, But in order to carry oul these 
ends and perform this work, we bave endeavored 
so to conduct alluirs as to ensure the largest i- 
ble receipts at the least possible expense, believing 
that Tus INDEX cin never be a permanent and pow- 
erful institution until it has become beyond all 
question a complete business success. In this en- 
deavor, we believe that we have made large progress 
since the Association undertook to publish the 

per, as the foregoing facta clearly prove, Strict 

olegrity, practical wisdom, and indomitable per- 

severance we believe to be the only road to a atc 
cess that shall endure; and we shall endeavor to 
travel thia road so long ns the management of your 
interests is entrusted to our hands. 

"In order obtain a great circulation and be 
made acceptable to the average reader, Tux INDEX 
needs to be enlarged by doubling the number of ita 

and to have a greater variety of contents, It 
will never push its circulation to the highest gure 
until these e ure made, But they can- 
not be made without additional funds to work with. 
The cost of enlargement must be provided for with 
reasonable certainty before any change is attempted ; 
und thia will involve, not only the added expenses 
of paper and printing, but also the salary of an as- 
sis\ant editor, Tue Inpex cannot be considered aa 
other than precariously situated so loug aa the 
regularity of ita issue depends entirely on one man's 
health; and it is earnestly desired that the entire 
stock of the Association may be taken, in order to 
enable us to guard against all such risks as this, 
With a good assistant editor and with the proposed 
enlargement, Tag Inpex could uot fall to reach a 


measure of prosperity far surpassing its present 


poesibllities. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. E. ABBOT, (ee Commities 


A. E. MACOMBER, A 
P. H. Bateson, Board of Directors." 


With the foregoing atatement now before the pub- 
lic, illustrating the manner in which the Directors of 
the Index Association are using the money sò gen- 
erously placed under their control by the stockhold- 
ers, we believe that we are warranted in making an 
appeal to the liberals of tbe country for increased 
means. Of the $100,000 of the capital stock of the 
Association, nearly $60,000 bave been already sub- 
scribed, and the remaining $40,000 are only two- 
fiftha of the entire amount, There is abundant 
wealth in the possession of American radicala, far 
more than sufficient to subscribe this $40,000 with 
ease. If the preceding exhibit does not tend to cre- 
ate a well-grounded contidence in Tuk INpEx as the 
rising paper of the time, destined eventually to be- 
come the universally recognized organ of the moat 
intense humanitariunism, the most advanced thought, 
and the most expansive religious aspiration of this 
country, it must be because the necessities of news- 
paper growth are very poorly understood. If any 
one considers the unpopularity of the extreme posi- 
tion occupied by Tse Inpex in connection with 
these evidences of genuine vitality, he will scarcely 
fail to be convinced that the times are ripe for a 
more definite and pronounced radicalism than bas 
yet appeared, and will at the same time appreciate 
the formidableness of the obstacles which Tus Ix- 
DEX has already overcome. Never were we more 
confident of the great possibilities of the highest 
usefulness opening before thia journal. Never havo 
we belleved in Tue IxpEX aa the true inatrumental- 
ity of the new reform, as we do to-day. Its work is 
upique; it has a definite and apecial purpose of its 
own; it has struck the key-note of the future. 
Proofs multiply on every hand that its power is felt 
even by those who most affect to despise it; and wa 
speak now to the free-minded and free-bearted with 
a faith in the justice of our appeal which rests no 
longer on dreams, but on facts. We have felt the 
actual beating of the people's heart, and we know 
that it throbs in deepest sympathy with the leading 
ideas of Tue Inpex, however inadequately put. 
Deapite all faulta, deficiencies and {mperfections, 
which ure doubtless many, the little paper neverthe- 
less stands for a great cause, interpreta a great move- 
ment, and worka for great results. Its task is only 
begun. Friends! we ask you to ensure its comple- 
tion, 

Will you not either take shares in the Association 
yourself, or usa your influence to Induce others 
to do so? 


— ͤ eee — 
MORE PETITIONS, 


The following lista of nümes to our Counter-Petí- 
tion have been received since our last issue :— 

Mi. Nelson Thwing, Akaman, Minnesota, sends. 
seventy-three names; Mr. George Lieberknecht, Gen- 
eseo, Illinoia, twenty-six; Mr. James M. Mercer, 
Zanesville, Ohio, sixty-eight: Mr. C. W. Wilcox, 
Keene, New Hampshire, thirty-two; Mr. E. H. Mi- 
not Pulaski, New York, seventeen; Rev. A. W. 
Stevens, Cambridge, Massachusetts, twenty; Mr, 
Granville 8. Dillon, Belmont, Ohio, thirty-four; Misa 
F. M, Clark, Boston, Massachusetts, thirty-seven ¢ 
Mr. Jocl P, Davis, Des Moines, Iowa, twenty-three; 
Mr. L. H. Lee, Harftord, Connecticut, twenty-eight; 
Rev, W. J. Potter, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
twenty-eight; Mr. H. Kleindinat, Waller, Ohio, fifty- 
four; H. L. B. B." Ravenna, Ohio, sixteen; Mr: 
W. H. Crowell, Jefferson, Ohio, seventy-five; Miss 
Arethusa Hall, Northampton, Massachusetts, forty- 
three; Mr. H. W. Beach, Antrim City, Michigan, 
sixty-seven; Mr. Adolph Vogl, Boston, Massacha- 
setts, forty-eight. 

The total aggregate of names which we have thus 
far acknowledged ag received at this office ia more 
than TurRTY-THREE Toovsanp. The lists have al- 
ready been prepared for presentation in Congress, 
and make a monster Counter-Petition eight hundred 
and siztycight feet in length. About two-thirds of the 
liste sent in contain double columns of names; but, 
reckoning these as only ono-half of the whole, the 


„entire list of remonstrants, if written in a single 


column, would be over thirteen hundred feet long— 
about a quarter of a mile. 

Beveral liberal papers, having copied and circulated 
the Counter-Petition us first published in these col- 
umns, promised, as we stated at the time, to send 
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thelr lista to be incorporated with the above, in order 
to give greater force to the protest by making it a 
mnited one. If any of our readers have been looking 
for acknowledgments of lista sent by theao papers, 
we can only say that we have received none at all. 
After announcing oar intention of transmitting 
the remonstrance to Congress at this time, several 
friends in whom we place great confidence suggested 
doubts of the wisdom of this course. This long 
list of protestanta against the Christian Amendment 
(though not yet so long as we hoped to have secured) 
has cost too much labor, both to our friends and to 
ourself, not to be put to the best use. Wishing to 
bave the benefit of the largest experience in such 
matters, we have ventured to ask the advice of Sen- 
ator Sumner on the subject, und have been favored 
with a kind reply, just received. Mr, Sumner recom- 
mends that the remonstrance be held back till next 
winter; and we have concluded to adupt the recom- 
mendation. At present the interest of the country 
is absorbed In the presidential election; and as the 
present session of Congress is drawing to a close, and 
its neceasary business demands all its attention, it is 
plainly the wisest course to postpone the present- 
ment of the remonstrance till a more favorable op- 
portunity occurs. There lá no doubt that the Na- 
tonal Association to Securea Religious Amendment 
to the United States Constitution" will hold next 
winter another National Convention; and that will 
be the beat time to transmit our Counter-Petition, 

For the present, therefore, we shall atill retuin it. 
During the summer and autumn we hope that the 
more earnest and far-sighted friends of the liberal 
cause will continue to solicit names, and we shall be 
very glad, as heretofore,to furnish petitions ExTRAA to 
alj who will use them. It will now be possible to 
increase the list greatly; and a now stimulus will be 
given to all such efforts when another Christianizing 
Convention is announced. We do not want to weary 
our friends with continual exhortations; but they 
will know without further words that we shall thank 
them personally for any exertions they may make to 
enlarge the number of signers to the protest. Such 
lists as way be sent in we shall acknowledgs prompt- 
ly, as hitherto; and if the grand total can be raised 
to one hundred thousand by December or January, 
s0 much the better for the cause we all have at heart, 
With grateful acknowledgments for all past services, 
we trust that quiet but persistent endeavors will still 
be made to make the remonstrance welghiy and 
effecti ve, and to remove from the liberala of America 
the stigma of torpidity and short-sightedness. Let 
us disregard equally the opposition of the fanatical 
and tho aneers of the over-wise, and patiently work 
away to perform a service in behalf of religious free- 
dom which our posterity will remember with lasting 


gratitude. 


A burried note from our good friend, Mr. Giles B. 
Btebbins, dated Boston, May 31, says: Free Re- 
ligious meeting opened well last night. Amend- 
ment to Constitution, openlug membership £o all, 
of whatever views, passed with hearty unanimity, 
pod wry animated talking—al on one mde/" We 
thank Mr. Stebbins for taking pains to send us this 
good news in timo for this week's issue of Tax In- 
pex: Mr. Potter will doubtless give us a more 
detailed report next week. It should be understood 
well, however, that the pew Amendment does not 
"open" the dour at all, but only points an emphatic 
finger at the dour which bas atood wide open from 
the beginning. Will the editor of the Christian Reg- 
Aer, who has been more than just to us and less 
ihan Just to the Free Religious Association, be so 
kind sa to state frankly whether the Amendment now 
adopted does not clear away all doubt of the Asso- 
olation's fidelity to perfect freedom and perfect hos- 
pliality * 

P. B.—8ince writing the above, we have received 
a similar note from Mr. Potter, for which we are 
equally grateful. He will surely forgive us for 
letting our readers enjoy it also: 

Bosron, June 1, 1872. 
My Drar ABBOT:— 
I cannot leave town without just announcing 


to PT the safe passage of the amendment, —and not 
only its safe passage, but that it enthusioati- 
sally. I knew it would pasa, and I did not anticipate 
any expressed objection, unless it was haps that 
the amendment was useless, ButI did not antici- 
| nd so much positive demonstration in its favor. 
veral speeches were made for it, all without any 
reserve ;and not only waa there no dissent by vote, 
but every hand seemed to go up in tbe affirmative. 
The feeling was excellent. And we have had a 
good Convention. Ever yours, 
i W. J. Porrun. 


BIBLE. 


The announcement of Mr. Giles B. Stebbins’ book, 
Chapters from tbe Bible of the Ages," will Interest 
many people as being the first considerable eseay 
towards a now enterprise of great significances and 
boldness, I have not seen the book, and have now 
but à single word to say on the general subject, in 
advance of criticism. They who entertain the Idea 
of a Bible of Humanity, and quote admiringly texts 
from the sacred Scriptures of other religions than 
their own, are charged with undervaluing the He- 
brew and Christian Bibles, This js a great mistake, 
and would be an unaccountable one but for the famil- 
iar assumption on the part of every nation that Its 
own Bible la the only Inspired one. This assump- 
tion, and this alone, offends the believers in Free 
Religion, aud suggests the preparation of works like 
this of Mr. Stebbins. No doubt there is a desire on 
their part to vary the stately monotony of the Jew- 
Ish Soriptures by Introducing gems of religious 
thought and expression from other literatures—Per- 
sian, Indian, Chinese, Arabian, Egyptian. They 
contain thoughts that the Jewish sacred wrilings do 
not contaln—thoughts deep aa the deepest and pure 
as the purest, original in genius and profound in 
reach. For instance, the Dhammapada opens with 
this sentence — All that we have is the result of 
what we have thought; it is founded on our thoughts, 
it ig made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or 
acts with an evil thought, pain follows him as the 
wheel follows the foot of him who drawa the car- 
riage.” The successive sentences amplify the idea, 
and whole chapters are devoted to its illustration. 
Neither Old Testament nor New contains anything 
like it, yet all can see ita importance and can appre- 
ciate its moral significance. Would not the incor- 
poration of such passages enrich the Bible of Christ- 
endom? And if passages equally noble and five can 
be found elsewhere, would not their introduction in- 
crease greatly the instructing and edifying power of 
our religious books? Few will deny—few thought- 
ful or reasonable people at all events will deny—that 
they would be exceedingly interesting and profitable. 
Grant that euch fine passages are few, and must be 
culled ont from much rubbish—that is nothing to 
the purpose; the fewer they are, the more cholce; 
the less easily found, like diamonds, the more pre- 
cious. A single sdditional pearl may give to the 
crown the last touch of brilliancy. 


But it need not be contended that the religious 
literature of other nations would contribute original 
readings of spiritual truth, entirely new interpreta- 
tions of moral experience. Suppose them to contain 
statementa similar in purport to those written in our 
Bible, only expressed in different language or under 
new figures of speech, there are still excellent rea- 
sons for insisting on their recognition: this resson 
first of all, that the question of their recognition 
challenges the assumption that moral truth owes ws 
validity to the locality in which it is found, not to any 
intrinsic quality of its own. It is this assumption 
that gives offence. Nobody that we ever heard of 
bas denied tbat sentences grand es were ever 
penned are found In the Jewish and Christian Bibles ; 
nobody is disposed to detract |n the least from the 
glory of Isalah, the majesty of Moses, the sweetness 
of the Pealmist, or the apiritual dignity of the Bermon 
on the Mount; in fact the rationalists have probably 
a juster intellectual appreciation of the literary 
wealth of the Bible than they have who never apply 
to the book the literary laws of judgment. Herder 
disclosed the beauties of the Hebrew poetry to hun- 
dreds of orthodox believers who had never read it 
with natural eyes. Nobody denies, so far as we 
know, that the number of noble things in our Bibles 
greatly exoeeds that of similar things in other sacred 
booka; indeed nothing is more obvious to an unpre- 
Judiced mind than the superiority of our Bible, as a 
whole, to the Vedas, the Avesta, the Koran, the 
writings of Confucius and Mencius. Thin, however, 
is not the point. The question ls, are the moral say- 
ings that are found in the Vedas, the Avesta, the 
Koran and elsewhere equally wise, true, inspired, 
with the moral sayings of the eame import in tha 
Bible? Do they proceed from the same source? 
Are they aa worthy of being read from "sacred desks” 
on "holy days?" Do they contain and convey as 
much nourishment for the mind? They who say 
they do not must show why they do not They 
who aay they do must qualify materially their claim of 
supremacy for the Jewish and Christian Scriptures; 
must rest it rather on the ground of quantity than of 


quality; must concede the universality of inspira: 
lon; must regard the Bible of Christendom us only 
one fountain of the sacred literature of mankind; 
muat revise their doctrine of revelation; must recon- 
sider the questions of the genesia of rellglon, the 
fountain of religious authority, the title to pre-emi- 
nence of particular falths and churches—in short, 
must adopt 4 new religious philosophy from the 
beginning. 

These are the issues mised by volumes like this 
by Mr. Stebbins. Questions like these were no 
doubt in his mind when he meditated hls compila- 
tion. It was a wish to give to them his own answer, 
and to provoke the answers of others, that carried 
him through the task of collecting and arrunging his 
materials. The task may be well executed or not— 
that is of secondary consequence. The idea is the 
chief thing, and that should be clearly apprehended. 
Were Mr. Stebbins’ book as faulty as no doubt it la 
excellent, it must contain that idea. 0. B. F. 

— eee 


“SIT DOWN!" 


Several years ago when Father Taylor was addreas- 
ing the seamen in hie Bethel, a man arose in the au- 
dience and began to speak. 

"Bit down, sir,” asid Mr, Taylor, "I will do tha 
talkiog here this afternoon." 

“No,” said he, "I will epeak,” 

“You can't speak here to-day," 

“I must speak.“ 

“You can't speak.“ 

“The Holy Ghost sent me here, and gave me per- 
mission to speak here to-day.” 

Father Taylor looked at him in his peculiar man- 
ner, and witb a peculiar tone of voice said, “You 
will please give my compliments to the Holy Ghost, 
and tell him I way you can’t apeak here to-day. Bit 
down!” 

The man sat down, and the Holy Ghost that was 
in Father Taylor appears to have done the talking 
the rest of the day without further interruption. 

A radical seaman this, as well naa witty one, It is 
the seed, the cellepirit of all radicajiam, The fact 
thst Taylor trusted to his own Holy Ghoet rather 
than another's, stood up for his own and made the 
other “sit down," stampe him as a "radical," though 
Zion's Herald mightnot admit it, The sailor-preach- 
er becomes & self suserter in opposition to the author- 
ity of one who said—“the Holy Ghost sent me.“ We 
must therefore pronounce Taylor es bad a radical aa 
Emerson or Abbot, Wasson or Weiss, Barto] or—we 
were about to say Beecher—but since his address be- 
fore the Divinity students of Yale college we heal- 
tate to rank Taylor with the great radical of Brook- 
lyn. Said Beecher to these young men: "My firat 
desire is to know what is true; and then I um 
glad if John Calvin agrees with me; but if he don't, 
so much the worse for him." That ia not only mak- 
Ing Calvin “sit down" with a vengeance, but politely 
kicking bim down the back stairs Exit John Cal- 
vin. And how long before the other great authori- 
ties will go out? If Mr. Beecher dare tell John 
whose father was Calvin "to sit down," why may 
he not say the same to John whose father was 
Zebedeo? 


Father Taylor and Brother Beecher, and, In fact, 
most Christian preachers, do not fear to order any 
man to sit down whose Holy Ghost interrupts or 
contradicts them, if the man’s name ia Martin or 
Theodore, Ellery, Ralph or Francia; and why 
should they aurrender the floor to men because their 
names happen to be Matthew or Mark, John or 
James, Paul or Peter? It is true these men were 
Jews; but are Jews better than Americans, or la 
their Holy Ghost higher in rank and authority? St. 
Paul waa a brave man: an acute thinker and benev- 
olent.hearted ; not weak-headed, IT he was weak-bod- 
ied. We respect and admire him notwithstanding he 
lived a celibate; but what was there about this man 
that the Holy Ghost of Truth which sendy and in- 
spires Beecher should humble himself before the 
Holy Gheat of St. Paul or any other saint? 


Father Taylor, it seems, did not ask what the 
man’s name was who tried to put him down with the 
assurance thatthe Holy Ghoet sent me here and 
gave me permission to speak.” Who knows but that 
man was à sccond Paul, divinely commissioned to res 
veal a saving truth to a dying, sin-sick world? Per- 
haps Father Taylor committed the “unpardonable 
sin" in not listening to and obeying the sctdisant 
messenger of God. Perhape—but the “perhaps” 
does not frighten us. We think people are in far 
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more danger of committing sn unpardonable ain by 
yielding the floor to presumptuous intruders from 
Judea, than in standing their ground and running 
the risk of “talking against time” and of flooring 
some inspired salnt now and then. 

Mr. Beecher says— While I accept the work that 
God did by Calvin in the interpretation and system- 
atization of truth, yet it seems to me that I have the 
same Lord Jesus Christ that Calvin had, the same 
Paul, the same John that he had, and nothing hin- 
ders me from looking right into their hearts and 
forming my own idea of what they were and how 
they felt, just ns he did; with the additional advan- 
tage that I have in the light of hundreds of years" 
unfolding of the Christian Church, which he had 
noL" ‘True; and by virtue of the "light of hun- 
dreds of years" from the Church and the world, why 
cannot Mr. Boecher see, not only as well aa or betler 
than John Calvin, but as well as John, son of Zebe- 
dee, Paul of Tarsus, snd even Jesus, son of Joseph? 
Why draw a charmed circle around Palestine and 
name it Holy Land,“ or christen one book "Holy 
Bible,” or accord to some score of men a special in- 
apiration and authority, so that, whenever or wher- 
ever they rise to speak in Christian lands, every oth- 
er vnice shall be silent and every knee shall bow in 
humble confession of the supremacy of their partic- 
ular Holy Ghost? We will listen to them respect- 
fully and gladly, but rationally, when it ia in order 
for them to speak ; but when any one attempts to get 
the floor and rule us out on the assumption that "the 
Holy Ghost gent me here," we may not, like Father 
Taylor, give our "compliments," but we will aay to 
him—"sit down.“ W. H. B. 


"EHE RADICAL,” 


With great regret we learn that the Radical will be 
discontinued with the number for the current month, 
Firat started in 1885, it lias been ever since the organ 
of the best thought, noblest purpose, and finest apir- 
itual life of the time; and the world owes not a little 
gratitude to the quiet, modest, and persistent unself- 
lshness of its Editor, Mr. Sidney H. Morse. The 
Orthodox press will doubtless make the most of the 
demise of the Radical, and moralize anew over the 
impossibility of sustaining an “infidel” publication, 
forgetting how many Orthodox publications are born 
but to perish, We call special attention to Mr- 
Morse's advertisement on our last page, A consider- 
able quantity of back numbers of the Radical will be 
disposed of at very cheap rates; and as they contain 
papers of great permanent value, we trust that they 
Will all fall into the hands of intelligent readers, It 
would be a pity to have them sold forold paper. Do 
not neglect to send a dollar for many dollars“ worth 
of the best literature. 


The following “Petition for the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty,” by Mr. Parker Pillsbury, ia one of 
the sharpest and most amusing bits uf satire that we 
have seen for a long time 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Ohio: 

"The undersigned, citizens of Ohio, earnestly de- 
aire you, the Legislators of the State, immediately to 
revoke the Penalty of Death, as now due to crime, 
particularly aa relates to woman, who, though a 
citizen, holder of property and tax-payer, has never 
voted to enact that por any other law, being wholly 
denied the inestimable gight of suffra 

“But if the fearful penalty muat still be executed 
on man, who makea the lawa, then your petitioners 
ask that the execution, being the moet solemn act 
ever done by man, shall be made wholly a Religious 
Service, and committed to tha clergy. Provided al- 
ways that no human being shall ever be violently 
sent into the dread realities of eternity, until, in the 
judgment of a clergyman of his choice, or of his 
nearest friends, he Is fully prepared to meet them; 
nor until he shall have witneseed that preparation by 
receiving the ordinances of Baptism and the Sacra- 
mental Supper, thus becoming u member of the visible 
church; and that then the dreadful act of hanging 
shall always be performed 7 ordained clergyman 
with appropriate Religious Services, and on the first 
day of the week, commonly called the Sabbath.” 


“Only light and vicious minds sre made sceptical 
by an examination of the facts of natural science," 
says Rev, Edward Fontaine, Professor of Theology 
and Natural Bcience, in bis recent book on—"How 
the World waa Peopled," When did the Church 
ever treat free thought as otherwise than vicious? 
But the author of the above words ought to be 
“Professor of Theology and of Natural and Acquired 
Ignorance." The two departments of his professor- 
ship would then be no longer incompatible. 


EDITORIAL HOOK NOTICES, 


A Woman’a ExPERIRNCES IN Evnore (D. Ap 
pleton & Co.). by Mrs. E. D. Wallace, author of “Strife, A 
Romance of Gormany and Italy,“ etc. A molltary Journey In 
England, France, Germany and Italy, narrated in a lively and 
auperücial style, - with in fact an overstralned vivacity. But 
when one makes a b peclal effort to please. It lo good manners 
to be plessed; and traveller's chat about Paris, Dreadon, yi- 
enum, Venice, Rome, Nuples, London, oven If losa edifying 
than meditations on the utility of the anattainable, 1a vaatly 
more amusing, To those who take delight in such personal 
adventores as may befall an Intelligent and anescorted lady 
in foreign landa, the book wil! have fta attraction. Indeed, 
considering that "all gc od Americans go to Paris when they 
die," it la Interesting Lo get news direct from Paradise, and to 
reflect that Shakcspeare was bobind the age when be talked 
of “the bourne whence no traveller returus,"—Price $1.80; 
for sale by H. 8, Stebbins, Toledo. 


Srecrrom ANALYSES ExPLAINED, (Half - Hour 
Recreation» in Popular Science, No, 8—Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton) is made np of extracts from Dr. Bchellen's great wurk on 
the same subject, strung together with connecting remarks 
by Mr. Dana Estes, the editor of the serios. Comparison of 
the diagrama and Illustrations with those of the superb 
Engileb edition of the original work before un reveala their 
relative inferiority; but they are nevertheless creditable to 
the American publishers. Enough ts contained tn this nnm- 
ber of the series to introduce the aubject to the reader; but 
Its best service will be to Induce him to have recourse to the 
complete work of Dr. Schellen, or to the acarcely lees valu- 
ablo, though lesa recent, one by Prof. Roscoe. The subject 
itself le of surpassing Interest, and stande connected with 
the most wonderful dlacoveries of modern science, especially 
in the department of solar and stellar chemico-physica.— 
Price % centa. Sold by H. B. Stebbins, Toledo. 


Monga, Pores, AND THEIR POLITICAL INTRIGUES, 
by Mr. John Alberger, of Baltimore, is, 1n the words of the 
author, an attempt “to show that the Catholic Church la In- 
trinsically a gigantic conapiracy against the Mberties of the 
world—ingeuloos tu its conatruction, opulent lu its resources, 
extensive in ite ramitications, and formidable in ita charac- 
ter," Ip support of ibis proposition. he quotes histery at 
conviderable length, but probably with inaufficlent reference 
to authorities (o satisfy unsympathetic readers of the accu- 
recy of all his fact». The style is that of vehement invective; 
and while we think a more moderato manner would have 
mado more converts, it would be dimenlt to indulge In de- 
nunciallon of Romlah cruelly, daplicity, and ambition so ae- 
vere aa to exceed the bounds of historic truth. The most 
terrible condemnation of Rome is the bare record of her 
career In some respecta; and notwithstanding that Justice 
requires a frank admisstun of the good she has directly or in- 
directly wronght (as wonderfully portrayed by the arch her- 
etic Comte), It 1a Impossible for any free-thinker to dispute the 
general sounduess of Mr. Alberger's estimata of her. Not 
the least atriking part of hia indictment le hie quotations of 
her own worda, as pronounced by recognized Catholic anthor- 
ities; and these show too plainly wha! Rome will do again If 
che ever regains hor former power. Consider well the fol- 
lowing citailons, for instance:— 

“Religious liberty 1a merely endured until the opposite cau 
be carried into effect without peril to the Caiholtc world."— 
Bishop O'Connor, of Pltaburgh. 

“If the Catholles galn, which they surely will, an immense 
numerical majority, relfuiogs freedom in this country will be 
at an end." —Archbishop of St. Louis. 


"Cuholteity will one ey ee America, and religious froe- 
dom will be at an end," — Bishop of St, Louls. 


It would have been s great deal more satinfactory if tho 
author had given exact references to the original sources of 
these quotations. They justify, however, the utmost vigi- 
jance In view of the rapid relative increase of the Catholic 
population of this country.—Published by the author, Balti- 
more, Md. 


THE Woxtp Bzgronk THX D&kLUGx (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), by Lonis Figuier, newly edited and revised by H, 
W. Brisiow, F. R. 8. It contain» à very convenient and val- 
nable Table of British Sedimentary and Foseliiferons Stra- 
tà," with s diagram of “Eruptive Rocke” by the English ed- 
itor; also s complete Index of subJecte, the absence of which 
ia a aerious deücloncy la Fl;uier'a booke on the "Mummalia" 
and on *Primiilve Man." The present volume ls, like all tho 
author's works, characterized by what might be called eclon- 
Une nenestlonallsm—which ia s very different thing from en- 
deavors to popularize aclence. Tue troe szience-popularizer 
does not aim to make sclence theatrical, or to miniater toa 
craviag for the startling and impressive, bat rather to divest 
the euhject of all unnecessary technicalliles and detalla, to 
the end of imparting to the goneral reader a clear idea of the 
lesding facts and principles which form the groundwork of 
the varions branches of exact knowledge. Such admirable 
little compends as Huxley's “Physiology,” or Tyndall's 
“Light and Electricity," exemplify the true ideal 1n tbls di- 
rection. Figuler is an indostriona compiler of results, with- 
out Jaet claim to originality of research, but with certain 
miechlevous hobbies of his own which detract not a little 
from the value of bis books, He must needa defend the Mo- 
ele account of the Noachlan deluge, going so far as to say:— 
“Nothing occurs, therefore, in the description given by Mo- 
nes, to hinder ue from soelag in the Asiatic deluge a means 
made use of by God to chuatiss and punish the human race, 
then In tho Infancy of ite existence, and which had strayed 
from the path which he had marked ont for it."[p.483.] All this 
fa beneaih crilitiem, It le Just euch puerile and trashy talk 
Ba thla which makes athelsts. and throws deserved contempt 
on what clalma (but falsely) to be religion. The book, s^ a 
whole, is a useful one, &s li onsblos any person of ordinary 
intelligence to arrive at clear Ideas of the general develop- 
ment of the globe, and the true order of appearance of fossi) 
species, Artistically considered, (he wood-cats are execrable; 
but the figures of restored fossils are generally correct, and 
aselat the mind nòt a lilile In fixing their chief peenllaritiea 
ip the memory,—Price $3.50, reduced frum $5.00; told by H. 
B, Btebblas. 


YxsrERDATS wrTH AUTHORS (James R. Osgood 
& Co, Boston) contalos beyond all comparison the most 
charming chat about authors that we ever read. Mr. Fielda 
was the junior partoer of the well-known firm of Ticknor & 
Fields (now James R. Osgood & (O), and as auch came Into 
close personal relations with many of the greatest geniuses 
of the age. In this handeomely printed volume of 850 pages, 
he records recollections of hiv intercourse with them, and 
pobdlishes for the first time a large number of their most de- 
lightfal letters. It le dificult to eoe Just cause why Alexan- 
der Pope phoald be introduced Into thla company, since he 
died In 1744; and the author of this youngest and freshest of 
books will never convince ble readers that hi- remlolecences 
reach back loto the last century. A favorite portrait of the 
poet, In Mr. Fields’ posseraion, appears to be tho pretext for 
a few pages about bim which are Intrineically very intereat- 
fog. But it le the papers on Thackeray, Hawthorne, and 
Dickens which give the chief value to thie treasury of pre- 
cious memoranda. ‘Yo thelr publisher and friend these regal 
spirits anvelled themselves aa they did not to the public; and 
nothing more atierly fascinating can be found than some of 
thelr letters bere preeerved. To (hose who have enshrined 
Thackeray and Dickens in their bearta, and indnige them- 
selves secretly in a little idolatrous love and venerailon for 
the greatest masters of modern fiction, there sre feasts of de- 
light in the rich tables here spread before them. Seldom is 
such æ reporter found for such sayings and doings. One 
would almost consent to be a “big bug" for the pleasure of 
being embalmed in euch amber. Mr. Fielda hes absolute- 
ly conquered us, and we surrender at discretion. The critic 
suffers the ring to be put throngh bie nore, and fu led enbmia- 
alvely by a flowery chain, not by reason of the strength of ita 
links, but rather by the trresisttble dellcloueness of the per- 
fume exhaled from the roses that compose |t. For this book 
we have nothing but unqualifled and anatinted preise. Its 
style le elegance, brillancy, humor, pathos, bindiiness 
iteelf. Even the not wholly concealed complacency of the 
writer at having such illustrious friendships to discourse np- 
on never becomes offenelve, (or be provos himself thorough- 
ly worthy of them by the delicacy of hip appreciation and the 
transparent genulneness of his attachment. Itis greatly to 
be hoped that Mr. Fielda will record his recollections of the 
other great writers, especi illy those of bis own country, with 
whom he has been intimately connected, even if the menu- 
script should not be published for many years, The world 
cannot afford to lose the pure plesaure of seeing them through 
eyes ao observant, so faithful, aud so affectionate, as his,— 
Price $2.55. For sale by H. B. Siebbins, Toledo. 

——— M 
LIST OF OFFICERS 
OF TH? CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT ABBOCLATIOM. 


By special request, we republish the list of officers 
of the “Nutional Association to Secure a Religious 
Amendment to the United States Constitution,“ 
elected at the Cincinnati Convention, February lat, 
1872. We copy from the pamphlet Report of that 
Convention published by the Association itself, 
which can be obtained by addressing Rev. T. P. 
Stevenson, 1405 North Eighteenth Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


Pueament:—The Hen. Win. Strong, United States Supreme 
urt. 
Vice Pararpents:—His Excellency, W. B, Wesuburn, Goy- 
ernor of Maseachueetts (name withdrawn); hie Excellency, 
*James M, Harvey, Governor of Kausas; ble Isacoiency, Seu 
Padelord, Governor of Hhod. Inland; tho Mon, J. W. Mc 
Clurg, cx-Goyernor of Missouri; the tron, W. Ii. Cumback, 
Lienienant Governor of Indiana; the Hon, Wm, Murray, Bu- 
pone Court of New York; tho Hon, M. B. Hagaug, Superior 
‘wurt of Cincinnati; Felix R. Branol, Esq., Board of indian 
Commissioners, Pliteburgh, Pa.; John Atexander, Keq,, Phil- 
nde!phia, Pa.; Chas. G. Nazro, Keq.; Boston, Mass.; Shon. W. 
Bicknell, Mag, vommleésloner of Publice schools. 

co en Esq, Newburgh, New 

., Union College, . V.; E 

Boston; Russel! sorgte, dr., Esq. 

v. Mantun Eastburn, D. Hanf of th 

T. Bedell, D. B., Avelatant 
bU Key, G, D. Cum» 
ucere ol Kentucky; 
President of Oberlin 


D. 
Rev. J. H. Mellvaine, D. D. 
N. Stodde 
vere 


odist Blancha; 
dent of Hart, LL. 
v. John B. 


D Mass.; the Right 
Hov. Charles P. Mctivaine, D. D, LL P. B. C. J., Blehop of 
the Diocese of Ohio; the Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Preeident 
fot 1 Gelege, Muds. the Kev. Jonathan Edwards, D. P., 


GaNERAL BEcRETARY:—Tbe Rev. D. McAllister, 410 West 
Forty third Bireot, New York. 

ConmasPONDING Skonstaur:—The Rev. T. P. Stevon 
1406 North Kighiseuth Street, Philadelphia, TM 
— Szcustany:—The Rer. W. W. Barr, Philadel- 
Tuxaaunzs:— Samuel Agnew, Esq., 1196 Arch Street. Phil- 
adeiphia. 

Bxxwouriva Commrrraz:— Ths Secretaries and Treasurer 4 

Association, ez officio, K. B. Sterling, Joshas Cowplan 
John Alexander, Jas. 5. Martin, the Kev. B. O. Wyllo, . D. 
Robert Taylor, Wo. McKnight, Thos, Walker, Thos. Brown, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Bes n, Robert B. Maxwell, Wil- 
Ham Neely, Walter T. Miller, Jaa. Wig loe, Henr Neill, 
Geo, Silver, James Spence, Hugh Carlisle, New York; tue 
Rev. Wm. S. Owens, Indiana, Leun; D. Choetnnt, Erd. 
Pittsburgh; Henry Marilo, Keq., Cincinnati. 


George Brinley ssid of Tbackerey—“He could not 
bave painted Vanity Fair as he has, unless Eden bad 
been shining in his inner eye,” 
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Communications. 


N. B.—tCorrespondenta must run the risk of typographical 
errore. The utmost care will he taken to avoid them; bul hore~ 
after no apace will ba npared to Errata. 

N. B.—lüagibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 
publication. 


FIEEE-MASONHY AND ATHEISPT, 


Mn Eorron:— 

A Masonic trial lately occurred here which has at- 
tracted considerable attention and been a subject of 
Conversation among Masons and non Masons, Christ- 
fans and Freethinkers alike. Dr. Ben] Nichols, a 
worthy citizen of this town and a member in good 
standing of the Masonte fraternity, was tried before 
bis lodge on a charge of “oninasonic conduct.” The 
specifications on which an attempt was modo to sus- 
tain this charge were, briefly und substantially, that 
he "disbelleved the Scriptures of God"—that be had 
said “the Bible was n make-up of incredible stories” 
—that he did not believe on a Supreme Being us 
taught in the Bible nor in the immortality of the 
soul—and that he was industriously engaged in pro- 
mulguting Infidel sentiments as reuse by Voltaire, 
Thomas Paine, aud B. F. Underwood." 

The acciused admitted the correctness of these spe- 
Cifications ; but that they furnished any just ground 
for the charge of "unuinsonic conduct he boldly de 
nied. He went into the trial determined to make no 
concession, aod to ask no quarter. 

The argument for the defunco was that Masonry 
has no right to meddle with the religious opinions of 
its membera; that it in no way requires belief in the 
inspiration of either the Jewish or Christian Serip- 
tures, in the God of the Bible, in a future state of ex- 
istence, nor in any other doctrine concerning which 
differences of opinion prevail among Intelligent and 
honest men; that Masonry, interpreted in accordance 
with the liberal and tolerant spirit of the age, allows 
men to believe as much or as little as accords with 
their reason; that a Mason may be a Jew ora Christ- 
lan. a Pagan or à. Mahometan, a Theist, a Pantheiat 
oru Naturist; that Masonry has no business to set 
up any religious standard, and it is the height of im- 
pertinence to attempt to stretch an “Infidel” brother 
on the Procrustean bed of the Christian theology. 

After n trial lasting several hours, the question 
was submitted to the Lodge, and the accused was 

itted, the verdict being "Nor GUILTY." 

hen the charge was preferred, Dr. Nichols was 
told that there was no intention of reflecting on his 
character as a citizen and pene: bot the main 
0 was to test the question whether a man of his 
views could pro ne be u Mason. The affair was 
not confined to the Lodge, but was generally known 
in the community; and the merits of the case and 
the probable resnit were discussed among outsiders 
before the trial, with as much interest and warmth as 
inside of the pe The bigoted and narrow- 
minded among the Christians, including some of the 
anti-Masons, hoped for the conviction of the heretic, 
asa punishment for the trouble and anxiety he was 
giving them by bis avewal of liberal views and ac- 
tive dissemination of heterodox literature, 

The manner in which the trial terminated will be 

ratifying not only to liberal- minded Masons, but to 
ree Thinkers generally. 

B. F. Underwood, of Boston, appeared as counsel 
for Dr. Nichols, and conducted the defence during 
the trial An INFIDEL Mason. 

Wasmrarox, III., May 25, 1871. 

[Within the Jast four years we have several times 
declined to become a Free Mason, chiefly because we 
were told that every Mason was required (o profess 
belief in God in some sense or other. Although person- 
ally believing in God, we refuse to join any associa- 
tion from which any man is excluded on account of 
his theological opinions; and the door is shut to us 
which is shut tothe upright atheist. Were we mis- 
informed? [4 an openly avowed atheist permitted to 
join the Free Masons? We invite brief, concise tos- 
timony on this polnt.—Ep.] 

— ———ͤ— 
SCENES FROM REAL LIYE. 


Newark, Onto, April 30, 1678. 
F. E. Aunor: 

Dear Frisnd:—To-nigbt finds me here, after 
baviuy inade the rounds from Toledo ria Cleveland, 
Steubenville, Wheeling, and Zanesville, and having 

more or less in each place for the good cause, 
meanwhile preaching IxDRK incessantly and always, 

I was amused at a little occurrence on the cars be- 
tween Toledo and Cleveland. I went through tho 
tralo, giving to such as desired to rend copies of tha 
i hment of Christianity" and the "Fall of 
Man"—among others to a long drawn-out specimen 
of an imported article of the Catholic Priest. 

While en din conversation with a kuot of libe: 
tala whom Í found in the rear end of the car, some 
one tapped me on the shoulder from behind. Tarn 
ing round, I beheld my friend of the black cloth, 
his otherwise ghastly face livid with mge. Holdin 
In his hands the innocent cause of so much mischief, 
he tore it into n hundred fragments, and, stamping 
them under foot, he hissed out—""This by noting 
worth, notting worth!" and regained his seat ami 
the langhter of the passengers who had seen this nct 
of impotent bigotry, and who evidently pitied the 


pe creature for his want of sense and lack of good 
reading, 

Since the above occurred, I have not met with any 
manifestations of that kind unti] to-day, when in the 
course of my business Lentered the book-store F 
——. Having etated my business, I present- 
ed a »naple eopwof Tum Expkx, aud asked permis- 
slon to send himn certain nomber of copies per 
woek, to sell on onr account, 

To the course of thy conversation upon the merits 
of the paper, I mentioned, as one of the qualifications 
which rendered it attractive to liberal thinkers of all 
kinds, that jt “accepts every result of scienon and 
sound learning without seeking to harmonize it with 
the Bible," Upon this, one of the proprietors curtly 
Informed mo that “any saree which dia not accept 
the truth of the Bible in all respects could not be 
»old trom his counter." And yet he had exposed 
for sale such publications ns the Days" Doings, Now 
Varletios, and Sporting Timea! 

Now, Mr. Abbot, wiat do you think of these two 
manifestations of the spirit of religions bigotry,—the 
one emanating from the superstition which ounce 
trampled under foot the nations of western civiliza- 
tion, as its representative trampled upon the frug- 
ments of a liberal Tract; and the other representing 
the more modern phase of the same superstition Y 
The latter case is too contemptible for contempt, 
The map who will sell or expose for sale the papers 
I have mentioned need have no fears of being mule 
any worse by reading Tre Ixpkx. or destroying Mis 
chances of salvation by selling It (rom his counter, 

Your friend , 


Pnacum. 
— — 
UNJUST CHARGES AGAINST SOIENTIVIO 
MEN. 


Mu. Annor: 

Dear Sir. —t thank you for your defence of selen- 
title men who are denounced for refusing to investi. 
puis the phenomena of Spiritualism, In "The De 

table Land," Robert e Owen condemns "the 
manner in which the maguates of solones are wont 
to treat spiritual researches,” “The ublost scientific 
leaders,” he says, ubandon to untrained experimen- 
talists an unpopular feld. Or, if they speak, it is to 
give us prejudices only ;" that is, “opinions, however 
true, without weighing them against their oppositas, 
however false," He makes an exception lo this 
sweeping denunciation in favor of Crookes, and dis- 
regards the protest made against such denunciations 
in the opening address of the President to the Bio- 
logical section at the last. meeting of the British Scl- 
entific Association, Dr, Allen Thomson says:— 

“It has been the habit of the vutaries of Meamerism 
and Spiritualism to assert that scientific meu have 
neglected or declined to investigate the phenomena 
with candor and attention; but nothing can be far- 
ther from tbe truth than this statement.” "Men of 
eminence, and fully competent, by their knowledge 
of biological . and thelr skill and accura- 

in conducting scientific em mn have made 

e most patient and careful examination of the evi- 
dence placed before them by the professional belicy- 
ers and practitioners of the so-called tic, 


' phreno-magnetic, electro-biological, and spiritual 


phenomena; and the result has been uniformly the 
game in all «uses, when they were permitted to se- 
cure conditions by which the reality of the pbenom- 
cna or the justness of their interpretation could be 
tested—namely, either that the experiments sigually 
failed to educe the results proposed, or that the ex. 
rimenters were detected lu the most shameless aud 
termined impostare. I hnve myself been fully 
convinced of this by repeated examinations.” 

Similar convictions are tbe result of the investiga- 
tions of numerous scientific men during the last” 
thirty years. In proof I referto the statements by 
Dr. Forbes in the Lancet, in 1844; and by Dr, Onr- 
penter in tue Quarterly Review for 1853, and in his 
‘Human Physiology,” 1855. 

Such denunciation of scientifc men does not sus- 
tain Mr, Owen's reputation for being “ominently 
fair, honest and charitable,” Owen quotes Bichát to 
show that “an immense interval separates physics 
from the science of organized bodies; and that for 
Lit reason the latter amid be treated in an entirely 
different manner." R. D. Owon says that both “are 
subject to fixed and universal laws; and tbe reality 
of both must be judged according to the same canons 
of evidence ;" bot if “the habits of rigorous investi- 
gation acquired by such men" as Faraday, Herschel 
and Liebig in the domain of physics, and “the same 
purely materialistic and unconditioned standards” 
are applied to investigations in the province of or 
qauic life, such men “are liable to go astray and to 
miss satisfactory results.” He gives an Illustration 
of his manner of investigating, of which he seems 
rather proad, He says of an apparition that seomed 
to be abont the size of a mal! Roman hand without 
a detined outline, which outed about the room, and 
at his suggestion made raps ut places named and 
touched his wrist, that, when asked by an aged friend 
of the medium if he was not tempted to the 
land, be replied that "one la not justified iu doing 
wo," The reason why he refrained he gives in 4 
note:—“I have had communications to the effect 
that the spirit thus manifesting its presence suffers 
when this is done, nnd that a spirit would have great 
reloctance in appearing in bodily form to any one 
whom it could not trust to refrain from interference 
with the phenomena, aM by ita expreas permis- 
sion, In my experiments I baye always governed 
myself accordingly ; and I aseribe my success in part 
to this continence.” 

We must wonder that any sane man can prescribe 


this as a rule of scientific investigation, As you 
it is the “sheorest farce" 4) wr dn 

R. D, Owen prefers the opinion of Biohit who 
died at the age of thirty, to that of later eminent bi- 
Ologivta who have spent longer lives in the sane line 

f lovestigation. Prof. Lehmann, in his Physio- 
2 Chemistry," 1850, says, that there is no essen- 
tla] difference between organic and inorganic bodies 
when exposed to the clear light of a rigid logic. 
Prof. Owen, in his “Anatomy of Vertebrates,” 1868 
suys that the so-called vital forces nre really chemi 
forces, What reasonable person cwn suppose thot 
these magnates of science have not examined vital 
phenomena ia every mode that reason. hs a ted t 
And their opinion, though opposed to Bichát's comes 
with at least the weight of greater knowledge, Prof, 
Owen's investigations have led him to conclude that 
"spirit" does not exist apart froma “bin.” He says 
this idea that all mental phenomena are the result of 
cerebral action is objected to as materinlistie and ad- 
verse to the notion of an Independont, immaterial 
mind or soul. What the objector means by “materi- 
ulistic" he says he can find "nowhere intelligibly 
laid down," except that the objector means that the 
ides weakens the faith in a futare life and the resur 
rection of the dead, which faith, Prof, Owen says, 
cannot be supported by experience, but rests solely 
on a divine revelation. 

He complains that the endeavor of the phystolo- 
gist to comprehend the function of the forces called 
“brain,” is hindered and troubled by the baneful in- 
Unence of dogmatic theology; but physiology haa 
now established, and does t as the truth, that 
all such terms as "life," “vital principle," “spirit,” 
“soul,” and “mind,” are not distinct entities, but more 
abstractions—mere names for our sensations and for 
the inferences we make respecting the nature of their 
cause, The term “life,” be says, “is a sound express- 
ing the sum of living phenomena ;" that is, of "modes 
of force into which forms of force have passed 
from poss to active states, and reciprocally, 
through the agency of these sums or combinations 
of forces impressing the mind with the ideas signi- 
fled by the terms 'monad,' ‘moss,’ ‘plant,’ or ‘anitmal.'" 
The terms “spirit,” “mind,” or “soul,” hé says, are 
no "other than the personified «um of the psycho. 
logical manifestations.” In “my attempts to analyze 
ail sensations and volitions, I know of nothing out- 
side of myself of which I have any clearer know- 
ledge by calling it ‘material,’ than I have of that 
which origioutes force from within myself, by culling 
it an ‘immaterial’ entity, mental, principle, or soul. 
“Our ideas of things, without as within tbe ‘ego, are 
the action and reaction of forces us ‘material’ or Am- 
material’ as the ideas themselves.” 

Prof. Owen says of the baneful influences IHko 
those which Robert Dale Owen is striving to per- 
petuate :— 

“But it is a gain to be delivered from the necessity 
of specnlating where the ‘soul’ wanders when thought 
and aelf-consciousness are suspended : or how it is to 
be disposed of until ‘the resurrection of the body," 
fotos or otherwise; of which re-integrated sum of 

rces ‘soul’ will then as now be a parcel If the 

hysiologist and pathologist had done no more than 

jemonstrate ‘the universal law of our being,’ which 
cuts away the foundations of 'purgatory' or other 
limbo, from the feet of those who trade thervon,— 
not to mention the kindred baser brood of Spiritunl- 
ists and Spirit-Rappers’—they would deserve the 
gratitude of the Christian world.” 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN CiurarPELLAMITM, 
New Harmony, Ind., May 19, 1872, 


[The last quotation from Prof. Owen weakens Dig 
position, for it is discourteous to speak of the “kin- 
dred baser brood of Spiritanlists.” We must com- 
cede that such an expression betrays an unscientlfic 
prejudice, and does something towards pallinting the 
injustice of which too many Spiritualists are guilty 
in making irrational complaints against scientific 
men.—Enp,] 


Mk, MOWARDS CHFTICINSN, 


Mu. Arnor: 

Nearly every number of Tak Inpex contalna evl- 
deuce of your remarkable liberality towards your 
adversaries by copying thelr assaults upon your doc- 
trines, Your last nomber furnishes a signal example 
of this in reprinting from the New York Christian 
Advocate an article by Rev. R. H. Howard. I frank- 
ly acknowledge, however, that, |f this were a solitary 
instance, I should not ascribe it to a spirit of lib- 
orality, bat should regard it rather ns the dictate of 
sound policy, to aid you lu the emancipation of your 
fellow-men from the thraldom of a houry supersti- 
tion, Mr, Howard obviously enters on his taak of 
refutation with all bis might. And how has he ex- 
couted it* Not a word of logic, or oven of sophistry. 
A recital of the great traths and principles you are 
laboring to propagate, each followed by a sneer in 
braekets—that is all! That is all he seems to sup 
pose his readers will reqoire. What must be hls on 
timate of thelr — — we may readily infer. 
Thar will do, Muster Howard. Eat your suppen * 


go ta bed. 
Unica, 27th May, 1872. 


A poetical person residing in the First Ward, haw 
a porker of the female persuasion, which be has 
named Mand, because, us he says, she has such m 
tendency to “come into the en," does it, 
however, without invitation, — Twala Hade. 


—— 
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INDEX TRACTS 


Tru r the Times, on REPRESENTATIVE Pa, 
. — PROK * i contains “Pitty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” It gives a rd'e-eye view of 
Free Religion as concelved by the Editor of Taa £x, and 
pistes the “irrepressible confllct" between it and Chriet- 
iepity. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN author of “The rigis 
MES et taten Ba . note a 
cai 
ed Fe now Fond "Truths for -— Tum 
and I admire them from my NN eart; 
Uu [every werd." PRIC e hundred copies for Una 
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Science and Spirits. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN TYNDALL, 


4From “Fragments of Bclence for Unscientific People," pp. 
2 n-, Amer. Ed.) a 


Their refusal to Investigate spiritual phenomena" 
ia often urged as a reproach to scientific men. I here 
propose to give a sketch of an attempt to apply to 
the “phenomena” those methods of inquiry which 
are found available in dealing with natural truth. 

Some time ago, when the spirits were particularly 
active in this country, a celebrated philosopher was 
invited, or rather entreated, by one of his friends, to 
meet and queation them. He had, however, already 
made thelr acquaintance, and did not wish to renew 
át. Ihad not been so privileged, and he therefore 
kindly arran a transfer of the invitation to me. 
The spirita themselves named the time of meeting, 
and I was conducted to the place at the day and 
hour appointed. : 

Absolute unbellef in the facts was by no means 
my condition of mind. On the contrary, I thought 
it probable that some physical principle, not evident 
to the Bpiritualisis themselves, might underlie thelr 
manifestations. Extraordinary effects are produced 
by the accumulation of smal| Impulses. Galileo set 
a heavy pendulum in motion by the well-timed puffa 
of his breath, Ellicot set one clock going by the 
ticks of another, even when tbe two clocks were 
separated by a wall. Preconceived notions can, 
moreover, vitlate, to an extraordinary degree, the 
testimony of even veracious persons, Hence my de 
sire to witnens those agar phenomena, the 
existence of which seemed pl beyond a doubt 
by the known veracity of those who had witnessed 
and described them. The meoting took place at a 

rivate residence in the neighborhood of London. 

y host, bis intelligent. wife, and a gentleman who 
may be called X., were in the house when I arrived. 
I was informed thut the "medium" bad not yet made 
her appearance; that she was sensitive, and might 
resent suspicion, It was therefore requested that the 
tables and chairs should be examined before her 
arrival, in order to be assured that there was no 
trickery in the furniture. This was done; and I 
then first learned that my hospitable host had ar- 
ranged that the séance should be a dinnerparty. 
This was lo me an unusual form of investigation; 
bat I accepted it, as one of the accidents of the 


occasion. 

The "medium" arrived—a delicate looking youn 
lady, who appeared to have suffered much from i 
health. I took her to dinner and sat close beside 
her. Facts were absent for a considerable time, s se- 
rie» of very wonderful narratives supplying thelr 
place. The daty of belief on testimony was fre- 
quently insisted on. X. appeared to be a chosen 
apiritual agent, and told us many surprising things. 
lie affirmed that, when be took a pen in his band, 
an influence ran from hls shoulder downward, and 
impelled him to write oracular sentences, I listened 
for a time, offering no observation. "And now,” 
continued X., "this power hus so rigen as to reveal to 
ine tbe pee be of others, Only this mornin 
I told à friend what he was . of, and wha 
he intended to do during the day.“ Here, I 2 
is something that can be at once tested. I sald im- 


on a stethoscope. 


mediately to X.:—"If you wish to win to your 

cause an apostle who will proclaim your principles 

to the world without fear, tell me hak Lama 

. — of" X. reddened, and did not tell me my 
ought. 

Some time previously I had visited Baron Reich- 
enbach, in Vienna, and I now asked the young lady 
who sat beside me whether she could see any of the 
curious — which he describes —the light emitted 
by . or example? Here is the copversation 
which followod, as extracted from my notes, written 
on the day followlog the séance: 

3 yea; but I see light around all 


L—"Even in perfect darkness t" 

Medium. — Tes; I see luminous atmospheres 
round all people. The atmosphere which surrounds 
Mr. R. C. would fill this room with light." 

L—"You are aware of the effects ascribed by Baron 
Reichenbach to magnets?” 

e t a magnet makes me terribly 


L—"Am I to understand that, if this room were 
perfectly dark, you could tell whether it contained a 
magnet, without beine informed of the fact?" 

edium.— I should know of ita presence on en- 
tering the room,” 

I. How? 

Medlum.— J should be rendered instantly Ill.“ 

L—"How do you feel to-day t" 

Modium.—" Particularly well; I have not been so 
well for months.“ 

I—“Then, may I ask you whether n lo, at the 
present moment, a et in my on?" 

The young lady looked at me, blaahed, and atam- 
mered, No; I am not en rapport with you." 

Isai al her right hand, and a lefthand pocket, with- 
in siz inches of her person, contained a Y 

Our host here deprecated discussion, as it “exhaust- 
ed the medium.” The wonderful narratives were re- 
sumed; but I had narratives of my own quite as 
wonderful. These spirits, indeed, seemed clumsy 
creations, compared with those with which my own 
researches had made me familiar, 1 therefore 
to match the wonders related to me by other won- 
ders. A lady present discoursed on spiritual atmo- 
spheres, which she could see aa beautiful colors 
whon she closed her eyes. I professed myself able 
to see similar colors, snd more than that, to be able 
to see the interior of my own eyes. Tha medium 
affirmed that she could see actual waves of light 
coming from the aun, I retorted that men of science 
could tell the exact number of waves emitted ina 
second, end alan their exact length. The medium 
spoke of the performances of the spirits on musical 
Instruments, I said that such performance was groas, 
in comparison with a kind of music which lad been 
discovered some time previously by a scientific man. 
Standing at a distance of twenty feel from a jet of 
gaa, he could command the flame to emit a melodious 
note; it would obey, and continue its song for hours. 
Bo loud was the music emitted by the gas flame, 
that it might be heard by an assembly of u thousand 
people. These were acknowledged to be as great 
marvels as any of those of spiritdom, The spirits 
were then consulted, and I was pronounced to be a 
firstc!ase medium. 

During thls conversation a low knocking was 
heard from time to time uuder the table. These 
were the epirits' knocke. I was informed that one 
knock, in answer toa question, meant '"No;" that 
two knocks meant Not yet;" and that three knocka 
meant "Yes" Iu answer to the question whether I 
was a medium, the reaponse was three brisk and vig- 
orous knocks, I noticed that the knocks isstied 
from a iculur locality, and therefore requested 
the spirits to be good enough to answer from another 
corner of the table. They did not comply; but 
I was assured that thay would do it, and much more, 
by-and-by, The knocks continuing, I turned a wine- 
glass upside down, and placed my ear upon it, na up: 
The spirits seemed disconcerted 
by the aot; they lost their — and did not 
quite recover it for a considerable time, 

Somewhat weary of the proceedings, I once threw 
myself back nat ny chair, and gazed liatlessly 
out of the window, hile thus engaged, the table 
was rudely pushed. Attention was drawn to the 
wine, still oscillating in the glasses, and ] was asked 
whether that was not convincing. I readily granted 
the fact of motion, and began to feel the delicacy of 
my position. There were several palrs of anna upon 
the table, and several palra of legs under it; but how 
was I, without offence, to express the conviction 
which 1 really entertained? To ward off the diff 
culty, I again turned a wine glass upside down and 


rested my ear upon it, The rim of the glass was 
not level, and the bair on touching it ca it to vi- 
brate and — a peculiar buzzing sound. & per- 
fectly candid and warm-hearted old gentleman at the 
oppoaite side of the table, whom I may call A., drew 
attention to the sound, und expressed his belief that 
it was spiritual. I, however, informed him that lt 


was the moving hair acting on the glass. The ex- 


planation wes not well received, and X, in & tone of 
severe pleasantry, demanded whether it wea the hair 
that had moved the table, The promptness of my 
negative probably satisfied him that my notion was a 
very different one, 

o superhuman power of the aplrits was next 
dwelt upon. The strength of man, it was stated, 
was unavailing in opposition to theirs, No human 
power could prevent the table [rom moving when 
they pulled it. During the evening thia pulling of 
the table occurred, or rather, was allempted, three 
times. Twice the table moved when my attention 
was withdrawn from it; on a third occasion, I tried 
whether the act could be provoked by an assumed 
air of inattention, Grasping the table firmly be 
tween my knees, I threw myself back in the chair, 
and waited, with eyes fixed on vacancy, for the pull. 
It came. For some seconda it was pull spirit, bold 
muscle; the muscle, however, prevailed, and the 
table remained at rest. Up to the present moment 
this interesting fact is known only to the particular 
spirit in question and myself. 

A species of mental scena-painting, with which 
my own pursuits had long rendered me familiar, was 
employed to figure the ges and distribution of 
spiritual power. The spirits were provided with at- 
moepheres, which combíned with interpenetrated 
each other, considerable ingenuity belng shown in 
demonatrating the necessity of tima in effecting the 
adjustment of the atmospheres, In fact, just as in acl- 
ence, the senaea, time, and space constituted the con- 


ditions of the phenomena. A re-arrangement of our 


positions was proposed and carried out; and soon 
afterward my attention was drawn toa scarce] y sensi- 
ble vibration on the part of the table, Several per- 
sons were leaning on the table st the time, and I 
asked permiasion to touch tho medium's hand. “Oh, 
I know I tremble,” waa her reply. Throwing one 
leg &croea the other, I accidentally nipped a muscle, 
and produced thereby an involuntary vibration of 
the leg. This vibration, I knew, must be com- 
municated to the floor, and thence to the chairs of all 
present. I therefore intentionally promoted it. My 
attention wes promptly drawn to the motion; and a 
gentleman beside me, whoee value as a witness I waa 
rticularly desirous to test, expreased his bellef that 
t was ont of the compass of human power to pro- 
duce so strange a tremor. "I believe," he added 
rs ^ "that it is entirely the very work" "Bo 
do I.“ added, with heat, the candid and warm-hearted 
old gentleman A. "Why, sir," he continued, “I feel 
them at this moment shaking my chair." I stopped 
the motion of the leg. “Now, air,” A. exclaimed, 
“they are gone," I began again, and A. once more 
8 I could, however, notice that there were 
oubters present, who did not quite know what to 
think of the manifestations. IA. their perplexity, 
and as there was sufficient reason to believe thal the 
disclosure of the secret would simply provoke anger, 
I kept it to myself. 

Again a period of conversation intervened, during 
which the spirita became animated. The evening 
was confeasedly a dull one, but matters appeared to 
brighten toward its close, The spirits were requeat- 
ed to apail the náme by which I am known in the 
heavenly world. Uur bost commenced repeating the 
alphabet, and when he reached the letter "P," & 
knock was heard. He began again, and tho spirits 
knocked at the letter “O.” I was puzzled, but walt- 
ed for the end. The next letter knocked down waa 
E. I laughed, and remarked that the spirits were 

ing to make a poet of me. Admonished for my 
fovity, I was informed that the frame of mind proper 
for the’ occasion ought to have been superinduced 
by a perusal of the Bible immediately before the 
xd The spelling, however, wont on, and I 
came out a poet, But matters did not end here, 
Our host continued his repetition of the alphabet, 
and the next letter of the name proved to be “O. 
Here was manifestly an unfinished word; and the 
apirits were apparently ln their most communicative 
mood, The knocks came from under the table, but 
no person evinced the slightest desire to lank ander 
it I asked whether I ht go undernesth; the 

rmission was granted; so I crept under the table, 
— tittered; but the candid old A. exclalmed, “He 
bas a right to look into the very dregs of it to con- 
vince himself" Having protty well assured my- 


— 
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self that no sound could come from under the table 
without its origin being revealed, I requested our 
host to continue bia questions. He did so, but in 
vain, He-adopted a tone of tender entreaty; but 
the “dear spirits" had become dumb dogs, and refus- 
ed to be entrested. I continued under that table for 
at least a quarter of an hour, after which, with a feel- 
ing of despair as regards the prospecte of humanity 
never before experienced, I regained my chalr. Once 
there, the spirits resumed their loquacity, and dubbed 
me “Post of Science.” 

This, then, is the result of an attempt made by a 
scientific mau to look into these spiritual phenom- 
ena, It ls not encouraging, and for this reason: 
the present promoters of spiritual phenomena divide 
themselves into two classes, one of which needs no 
demonstration, while the other is beyond tbe reach 
of proof. The victims like to believe, and they do 
not like to be undecived. Science is perfectly 

werleas in the presence of this frame of mind. It 

moreover, a state —— compatible with ex- 
treme intellectual subtilty and a capacity for devising 
hypotheses which only require the hardihood engen- 
dered by strong conviction, or m callous mendacity, 
to render them impregnable. The logical feebleness 
of science is not sufficiently borne in mind. It keepa 
down the weed of superstition, not by logic, but by 
slowly rendering the mental soil unfit for its cultiva- 
tion. When science appeals to uniform experieuce, 
the Spiritualist will retort, "How do you know that 
a onibus experience will coniinue uniform? You 
tell me that the sun hna risen for six thoueand years: 
that is oo proof that it will rise to-morrow; within 
the next twelve hours it may be puffed out by the 
Almighty." Taking this ground, a man may main- 
tain the story of “Jack and the Bean-rtalk” in the 
face of all the science in the world. You urge in 
vain that science has given us all the knowledge of 
the universe which we now possess, while Spiritual- 
lam has added nothing to that knowledge. The 
drugged soul is beyond the reach of reason. It is In 
vain that Impostors are exposed, and the special de- 
mon cast out. He haa but slightly to change his 
ebape, return to his house, and find it “empty, swept 
and garnished.” 

“WHAT PHENOM KNA UCCUBY 
[From tbe Non Banner of Light, May 25.) 


We find in Tux Inpex, of May 11th, n sensible 
communication signed “Engineer,” in which the 
writer, though not a believer ia Spiritoaliem, has the 
following remarks, the justice and moderation of 
which will be apparent to all competent witnesses :— 

“That strange phenomena do occur, aay man may salinfy 
bimeelf almost any day: and what we ask i», thal these gon- 
tlemen who are skilled in all tho means of detecting truth 
and exposing falsehood cxplain the «suse, or declare that 
they c^D00L accoun! fnr the eecurrenees by any known Patla- 
factory force, * © * itl» of no une to declare the manifes- 
1 one superstition. What ove bas absolutely felt, heard 
and scen repeafod)y, and can foe), hear or sve onder the same 
eircumatancen at any time, fa not superetifion. The (ime bas 
come when meo of science mast the lesue. That the 
phenomena occur, ja proven. Now whats the causa!" 

To these remarks, so obviously true, temperate, 
and even cautious, the editor of Tax Inpex replies 
in the spirit of the dogmatist who has nothing but 
vontempt for the "— ( thousands of his fel- 
low-creatures, who are probably aa well qualified as 
himself to testa plain matter of fact. I the testi- 
mony conflicts with his own preconceived notions 
of the possible and the probable, then Tet it be vil- 
ified and condemned! Such would seem to be hig 
sentimept. Lest it should be supposed we do the 
editor injustice, we quote bis comments in fal) :— 

“What phenomena occur! The witnesses have not yat 
learned to separate what they have actually seen, heard or 
felt, from what Dar moniy infer. The exact no ure of tbe 
alleged facis te tu frat determined; everything Illusive, 
extranoons or Irrelevant Is o be mos! severely ruled out of 
court; amd euch inieronces 2er as ure logically irreel-tible 
are to be admired to the rank of explunmiions. What Je 
usually calicd ‘lovestigation’ of (hie »abject la the shrerest 
farco. Whoo medium»! will aubmit to such inves igation as 
must precede intelligent convicilon, eclenific men will be 
willing enough to enter on it; bat so loug as they lastet on 
precisely auch ‘cundiijous' as absolutely preclude it, what 
can they expect but 10 bo treated with neglect by all b UAA 
who are already saturated with bellef? When Spiritualism 
will submit to really scienti fc investigation, it wil) undoubi- 
edly recelve jt. Our owo repeated altempts te “investigate 
bave been very unfortupate, although we make no claim tu be 
a "aclentist.'" 

Tux Inpex, published at Toledo, is the organ of 
the religious radicula who have seceded from the 
Unitarian ranks, aud who profesa a wide liberality in 
the recognition of (ruth, frum) whatever quarter it 
may proceed. But we liave rarely seen more of stiff, 
old fashioned bigotry, assumption and conceit con- 
centrated in & paragraph than is to be found in the 
above. It reminds us of the angry invectives of 

Prot. Felton, years ago, in the columus of the 
ton Courter, Since that time Bpiritualism has 
gone on spreading and winning converts by milliona, 
until now every man of common sense and common 
intelligence sees tat there must be a broad basis of 
truth to account fur the prevalence and the unprece- 
dented extension of the belief in the spiriton) phe- 
nomena. If the supercilious remarks of l'us INDEX 
had proceeded from the Rev. Mr. Fulton, we should 
not have marvelled ; but that they should come from 
the preacher of liberalism par excellence is & matter 
of some surprise. 

The nbvious assumption of the editor and of the 
clase of assailants he represents is, that the five or 
six milllons of pene who have satisfled themselves 
of the facts of Spiritualism are imbeciles and dupes; 
that they don't know how to “separuts” what they 
bave actually seen, heard or felt, "from what they 
merely infer!" 

Now what does this editor, who would have ua 
wuppose he i» the very type of candor and liberality, 


THE INDBEX 


mean by an impertinence like this, In the face of 
tac with which, as an honest chronicler, be ought 
to be 


rfectly familiar? Doea be mean to say that 
there [" 


no record of an eminent man of science who 
has examined and admitted the phenomena of Spirit- 
valium? Dig he never hear of Robert Hare of Phil- 
sdelphia? Of Mr. Varley, the electrician? of Robert 
Chambers? Of William Crookes of the British Royal 
Society? Of Mr. Huggins, a member of the same 
distinguished Assoclation of scientista? OF the late 
Professor De Morgan, who. as the encyclopmudias tell 
ns, was one of the first mathematicinna of the age? 
Of the Austrian Reichenbach? Of Drs. Ellioteon and 
Asbburner, two of the most eminent London physl- 
cians? Of the Jamented J. W. Jackson, one Bf the 
first of contemporary anthropologists? Of Camille 
Flammarion of France, admitted to be one of the 
most profound of living astronomers? Of Hermann 
Fichte, the wortby son of the great contemporary of 
Kant, and who, in the abstract aciencea, has probably 
no living superior? 

The editor of Tne IxnEx is a frequent eulogiat of 
Mr. Darwin, the ingenious expounder of the theory 
of evolution. If the ecitor will look at Mr. Dar- 
win's Inst volume, he will find in it long quotations 
from Mr, Alfred R. Wallace: and of Mr. Wallace, 
Dr, Hooker, the President of the British Scientific 
Association, spoke as follows, in his address at the 
meeting at Norwich, in August, 1868 :— 


“Many of the metaphysiciane" e rie have bean contro- 
verted by that champion ef natural selection, Mr, Darwin's 
true knight, Alfred R. Wa lace, to hia papers on ‘Protec: los,“ 
in the *‘We-tmineter Review,’ and "Creation by Law, in the 
Journal of Sclence, Ociober, 1867, ctc., in which the doctrlües 
of Continnal Interference," the ‘Theory of Bennty," and kin- 
dred subjecta, ure discursed with admirable sagacity. know- 
ledge and ¥kill; but of Mr. Wallace, and hl» many contribu- 
tions 10 philosophical biology, It [s not easy ro speak without 
onthusianm ; r. putting aside thelr great merite, he, 
tbroushout hls wit ngs, with à modesty aw rare as 1 bolleve 
it to be fn Lim unconscious, forgets hie own unquestionable 
claims to the honor of having origlonied. independently of 
Mr. Darwin, the theories which ho »o ably defends." 


Wo presume that the editor of Tur Inpex will 
not “go back" on bis magnus A Mr. Darwin, so 
far as tu deny the claims of Mr. Wallace to be ranked 
as a man of science. Now Mr. Wallace admita the 

henomena of Spiritualism, and here is something 
he has to say on the subject :— 


"ne of the moat popular objeciloas Io miracles conalats of 
making a supporti jun and drawing an Inference, which looks 
like a Atera. bat la really none at all Dale "id 

M ne is, * 


This ont 
a man telle me be came from York by the telograph-wiro, I do 
not believe bim. If fifty men tell ine they came from York 
by MICEHADR wires l do not belleve them. If say number of 
mon tell me the este. I do not belleve them. Therefore Mr. 
Homo did not float in the alr, notwiibstandlug any ainoual of 
testimouy you may bring to prove ii." 

“Another fe, ‘Ifa man tells me that he saw tho Mon on 
Northumberland House descend ipto ion Bquare aud 
drink wate from the fountalne, L &hould not believe bim. If 
Any men, or any number of men, Informed me of (be same 
thing. I should ail!) not believe them.“ 

“Hence it e inferred thst there are certain things so ab- 
sur, and wo incredible, that no amount of testimony could 
poselbly make a sane man bellove them. 

“Now these fluetra lone look ke arguments, and at first 
sight It te not easy to see the proper way to answer them; bat 
tho fact 1a that they are utter fallacies, because their whole 
force depende upon an assumed proportion which bas never 
been proved, and which T challenge any one to prove. The 
proposition le. that a large number of Independent, honest, 
sane and sensible witnesees can Lentify to a plain matter of 
fact which never occurred at ali. 

“Now no evidence has ever been adduced to show that thie 
ever has happened or evor can happen. But ibe aesnmptión 
is rendered sifil more moustrous when we conaider the cir- 
Cumatances attendipg such cakes as those of the cures gt the 
tomb of the Abbé Parte, and the cuses of modern scieniific 
men belog converted to a bellef in the reality of the phenom- 
ena of modero Spiritualism; for wc moet a»enme that, being 
fully warned that the alleged facin are Imposalble, aud are 
therefore delusions, and, having the source of (he supposed 
deluelon pointed out, aud ail the prejudicns of the age and the 
whole toue of educated thought beling agalort the reall y of 
such facte, yet numbers of educaied men, Incindinz physi- 
clana aud men of scienco, are cunviaced of the reality of the 
facis, after the most searching {nvexiigation, Yot the as- 
sumpllon that euch an amount and quailiy of independent 
convurging evidence can be all false, must he proved to be a 
fact, If the argument is to bave the allgbicet value, otherwise 
ic In mecely begging the quesilon, 1t must be remembered 
that we have to consider not absurd bellofs or falue lnferences, 
but plain matters of fact; and it cannot be proved, and never 
has been pues that any large amount of cumulative opi- 
dence of dlalnterested aud sensible men was ever obtained 
for an absulute and entire delusion, "Tu pur the maiter In a 
simple form, tho anreried fact is albter possible ar not sl- 
ble. If possible, such evideuce te we have been conail uring 
would prove f. ; if not powvinie, such evidence cou d not exist. 
The argument la therefore aa ab«o;u.o fallac lace ite fonda- 
mental assumption caunot be proved, If jt ls Intended mero. 
ly 1o enunciate thv propo-1 lon that (he more sirange and nn- 
usual a thing is, the more and the better evidence we require 
for I. that we al) admit; but 1 mainiain that human iesti- 
mony Increases lu valne In euch an cnormous ratiu with each 
additional independent aud honest whiners, tbai no fact ought 
10 be rejected when attested by nuch a body of evidence as 
exists for many of the even & termed miraculous vr super- 
nalural, and which occur now dally among us. The bardon 
of proof lon on thosc who maintain thal such evidence can 
possibly be fillaciona; let them point uut une case in which 
such ^umulailvv evidence exis od, and which T^t proved to ba 
false; let them give not enpposlilon, bai proof. (“An Answer 
to che Argumen auf Hume, Lecky and Uthere, agalnnt Mir- 
2 0 By Atlced » Wallace, M of “The Malay Archi- 
pelag,” and Contr! autiune to thu Theory of Natural Beiec- 
fion ^ London: 871.) 7 85 


Mr. Wallace's remarks hit the case of those false 


haa been put in several forms. 


friends of science, whn, like Dr. Carpenter, argue as 
if what they consider impossible must be im ible. 
With regard to the "conditions" on which In- 


DEX laya so much stress, did it never occur to the 
editor that It i» barely possible that the nature of 
things may choose to prescribe ita owu condit ions, 
and not accommodate itself to the whims or pro- 
cesses of so-called sclentists, or even of radical ed. 
ira? ‘The "mediums" being the mere instrumenta 
for certain occult intelligent forces to play upon, 
whatan absurdity it is for the investigator Vo attempt 
to bully those "forces" ipto conformity with his owa 
notions of what ls most suilable, convenient or con- 
vincing! The “conditions” are prescribed, not by 
the medium. but by rheoperaling forces, The 

man of science thinks lie may stand on bia goity, 


and say to Nature, "Do aa I tell you to, or I will not 
condescend to Investigate your marvels.” Is this the- 
spirit in which a genuine scientist will interrogate: 

ature? Conform to my conditions or I will none 
of your Nay; It ia the duty of science to wait upon. 
Nature, to r listen to what she chooses to. 
tell, and in the way it pleases her to utter it, and dea} 
with the facts that are manifested, and not Ignores 
them because others are nol manifested. We should 
be glad to learn ber lessons on the conditions she 
chooses to prescribe, thankful to accept such insight 
into her arcana as she vouchsafes to grant, 

"When Bpiritualism will submit to really soientific- 
Investigation," says THe Inpex, "it will undoubted: 
ly receive it." Now what presumptuous absurdity 
there is in this remark, if Spiritualiam is, what we 
claim it to be, the manifestation of a preternatural 
intelligent force! The editor speaka precisely as iF 
Bpiritunlists were trying to show off someth ng of 
their own invention or contrivance; as if the them- 
selves were responsible for the conditions“ under 
which the phenomena occur! Whereas if tho phe- 
nomena are spiritual—that is, subject to the control 
of forcea and intelligences wholly independent of 
the will and action of tha parties present—the de. 
mand for hnman conditions ia simply arrogant and 
preposterous, As well might thia condescending 
editor have sald to some of the phenomena of elec. 
tricity, before they were verified: “You much vaunt- 
ed power of 8 I will stoop to investigate 
you as &oon as you will conform to the conditions T 
may impose!" 4 

he truly scientific state of mind ia one of humil. 
ity and not of self-aascrtion. The rea) sclentist does. 
not messire the grand phenomena of Nature by his 
own notions of the possible and the proper, Itis 
only narrow and bigoted, or ignorant an undevel- 
one minds, that are thus bampered and pre-necupied, 

r. Wallace, in the remarks we have already quoted, 
ably sets forth the porition which the truly scientific 
observer ought to occupy toward the marvels of 
Bpiritualiam, Mesmeriam und Sounambulism, 

For Tux Ispex to ask, " What phenomena occur!” 
nt thls period of the world's progress in reference to 
these subjects, shows either that the editor has abut 
his eyes to what is going on about him, or that he is 
so very wise in his own conceit ss to have an im- 
measurable contempt for the ability of the reat of 
mankind to investigate occurrences appealing to 
their senses and their common sense. The fact that 
he himself has been "vory unfortunate" in hia "re- 
ted attempts to investigate” is by no means a 
nal and conclusive argument against the reality of 
the phenomena. It is hardly wise to measure Na- 
tures possibilities bv our own narrow experiences. 
We have heard of other men who were unfortunate 
in their repeated attempts to investigate; who were 
disaffected, disgusted, baffled, but 2 at last, when 
they had nearly abandoned their researcbes, received 
the one pricelesa proof which satisfied them that the 
cloud of witnesses to the phenomena were neither 
dupes nor liars. 

€ repeat, therefore, that it 
slander for the editor of Tae Inpex to assert, as he 
virtually does, that such men as Hare, Loomis, Var- 
ley, Crookes, Brougham Chambers, Gray, Wilkin- 
son, Shorter, Coleman, Flammarion, Favre, Howitt, 
Arnold, Hazrad, Gunning, Denton, Owen, Edmonds, 
Mountford, Putnam, White, Trollope, Fichte, Jack- 
son and Wallace, are such simpletong and imbeciles : 
as Lo be "unable to separate what they hava actually 
seen, heard or felt, from what they merely infer!" 
, Buch a gross impertinence on the part of the ed- 
itor would seem to imply that he is leas anxious for 
truth than for what inay strike the superficial as vio- 
tory; that these iuconvenient phenomena come in 
the way of gone of his own preconceptions and pre- 
commlttals ; that it would be very awkward for him, 
after all bis opposition, bis skill in dialectics, bis 
display of erudition, to be compelled to admit that 
the “babes and sucklings“ are nevertheless In the 
right, and he, the pw theistic philosopher, in the 
wrong. We would not judge the editor rentrar 
but hia imputation upon the common sense of the 
pna and (many of them) distioguished meu we 
have named, not to apeak of the millions who, like 
them, accept the phenomena as "proven," leaves us 
Do escape from one of two alternatives: either he is 
densely ignorant, or, la reference to Spiritnalism, 
absurdly self-conceited, bigoted and illiberal—what, 
in college days, we used to call a rig; and a prig 
who affects liberality is a prig indeed. 

— —U— — 


The July number of “OLD anp New," to be it 
sued June 15th, will repeat the highly successful ex- 
remi of last year, and will be an EDUCATIONAL 

UMBER It will contain a graphic account of life 
at tha famous Rovno Hine ScHoor established and 
conducted by George Bancroft and Dr. Cogswell; & 
comprebensive view of the whole range o! instruc- 
tion now given at HARVARD UNIVERSITY; "pr Mr 

ers upon topics of educational importance, nnd s 

OLLEGE Directory, giving the name, locality, 
course of study, faculty and number of students of 
175 or more of the principal collegiate institutions of 
the United States—beiug an extremely convenient 
Dr list. i 

ulled, post-paid, on receipt of 85 cents, by the 
publishers, Mvasra, Ronenrs Buo's, — 


is simply an arrogant 


— 

I admire this in Gothic architecture, that you 
cannot master it all at once; that itis not n naked 
outline, bnt as deep and rich as human nature itself, 
always revealing new ideas. It is oa if the builder 
bad built himself and his age up into it, and as if the 
edifice had life. Grecian temples are less interesting 
to me, being so cold and eryatalline,— Hawthorns. 
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DICKENS AND BIS CLERICAL TRADUCOEB. 


[From “Yoaterdays with Author," by James T. FiELDs, 
pp. 118—174.) 

Let me commend to the attention of my numer- 
oua namelesa correspondents, who have attempted to 
soll the moral character of Dickens, the following 
‘little incident, related to ma by himself, during a 
summer-evening walk among the Keutish meadows, 
a few months before he died. I will to tell tho 
story, if possible, as almply and naturally as he told 

t to me. 

“I chanced to be traveliing some years ngo," he 
said, “In a railroad carriage between prete and 
London. Besides imr there were two ladies and 
a gentleman occupying the carriage. We happened 
to be all strangers to each other, bnt I noticed at 
once that a clei was of the party. I was oc- 
cupied with a ponderous article in the Timas, when 
the wound of my own nume drew my attention to 
the fact that s conversation was going forward among 
the three otber persona in the carriage with refer- 
-ance to myself and books. One of the ladies 
was perusing ‘Bleak House, then lately published, 

and the clergyman had commenced a conversation 
with the ladies by asking what book they were read- 
ing. On being told the author's name and the title 
-of the book, expressed bimself greatly grieved 
that any lady iu England should be willing to take 
up the writings of so vile s character aa Charles 
Dickens, Both the ladies showed great surprise at 
the low estimate the clorgyman put upon the author 
whom they had been accustomed to read, to say the 
least, with a certain de of pleasure. They were 
evidently much shocked at what the man of the 
immoral tendency of these books, which they seem- 
-ed never before to have suspected; but when he at- 
tacked the nuthor's private character, and told mon- 
-strous stories of bla immoralltiea in every direction, 
the volume waa shut up and consigned to the dark 
pocketa of a travelling bag. I lstened in wonder 
and astonishment, behind my newspaper, to stories 
-of myself which, if they had been true, would bave 
co! ed any man to prison for life. After my ficti- 
tious log r had occupied hlmaelf for nearly an 
‘hour with the eloquent recital of my delinquencies 
and onmens very y joies in the conversation. 
Of course ty eatly doubting some state- 
menta which I had just heard, touching the author of 
of ‘Bleak House, and other Important works of s 
similar character. The man stared at me, and evi- 
dently considered my appearance on the converss- 
tional stage an intrusion and an impertinence. ‘You 
seem to speak, I sald, ‘from personal knowledge of 
Mr, Dickens. Are you acquainted with him?’ He 
rather evaded the I but, following him up 
closely, I compelled him to say that be had been 
talking, not from his own knowledge of the author 
in questiou; bat he said he knew for a certainty that 
every statement he had made was s true one. | then 
became wore earnest in my inquiries for proofs, 
which he ari Uy declined giving. The ladies sat 
by in silence, listening intently to what was going 
forward. An author they Lad been accustomed 10 
read for amusement bad been traduced for the first 
time in their hearing, and they were waiting to learn 
what I had to say in refutation of the cletgyman's 
charges, I was up his vile sto one by one, 
and stamping them as false in every cular, when 
the man grew furious, and asked me if I knew Dick- 
ens personally. 1 replied, ‘Perfectly well; no man 
knows him better than I do; and all your stories 
about him from nning to end, to these ladies, are 
unmitigated lies.’ The man became livid with 
and asked for my card. ‘You shall havo it,’ [ said, 
and, coolly taking out one, I presented it to bim 
without bowing. We were just then nearing the 
station in London, eo that I was spered a longer in- 
terview with my truthful companion ; but, if I were 
to live a hundred 8, 1 should not forget the abject 
cunditlon into whicb the narnitor of my crimes waa 
instantly plunged. His face turned white aa his cra- 
wat, and bis lips refused to utter words. He seemed 
like a wilted vegetable, and as if hia legs belonged to 
somebody else. The ladies became aware of the sit- 
uation at once, and, bidding them ‘good duy, I ate 
ped smilingly out of the carriage. Before | could 
gel away from the station the man had mustered up 
strength sufficient to follow me, and his apologies 
were 80 nauseuus and craven, that I pitied him from 
my soul, I left him with this caution :—'Before you 
make charges against the character of any man again, 
about whom you know nothlug. and of whose works 
ou are ulterly ignorant, study to he » seeker afler 
ruth, and avoi 
dition.“ 


—kñ —— H— 

Last autumn the New York Independent (or rather 
one of Sts editors) used abusive language concerning 
us because we quoted the common saying that "it 
takes three dollars to send one to the heathen.” We 
only charged the missionary aystem with a great 
waste of money that could be better employed. But 
the annexed paragraph from the Independent itself, 
-of June 6th, shows that we should have been guilty 
of no injustice if we had made (aa our critic falaely 
charged us with doing) a direct accusation of fraud. 


“We are glad that the little dishonesties which 
have tinted the flnancial reports of some few of 
our benevolent societies have in several cases been 
‘removed from this year's reports. Laat year the 

Home Misalonary ety cut down its à 
Parent percentage of running expenses by a little 
Jogelery. The amount stated in the treasurer's re- 
Hort aa cash paid for services of secretaries, treasurer 


Lying as you would eternal per- 


and clerka at the rooms, is put down as only $0,940-- 
9u; "p be there were three secretaries, at a salary 
of $3,000 eacli; an assistant treasurer, at $1,900; re- 
siding secretary, 1,200; clerks, §$600—making $13,- 
400. Add to this rent and other expenses of the 
rooms, amounting to $3,321.37, and we bave a total 
of $17,121.87, in which la not included the further 
coat of agents. We do not understand the whole of 
this matier; bat we lwlicve that the secretaries at 
Boston have been in the babit of charging half of 
their salaries to the missionary account, although, as 
a co: ndent of the Zzaminer and Chronicis re- 
marks, $1,800 for half a year's missionary work is 
more than it is customary to pay for visiting the 
feeble churches. This year, we believe, this decep- 
tive system la abolished, and the charges arc put 
where they belong. The correspondent asks wheth- 
er any other societios adopt this half-and-half plan 
of paying their secretaries. The same has been done 
in the case of the American and Fore Christian 
Union, which has been in the babit of dividing ita 
mecretary's salary between the department of home 
missinna, publications, and expenses of management, 
and ita agents“ salarios between home missions and 
expenses of nt. We are glad to see that 
thia year, while continuing the same policy, the re- 
port expressly and prominently states the fact, ao 
that anybody that pleases can correct fur bimself the 
erroneous figures. The public ought to examine 
carefully the financial reporta submitted, and to de- 
mand that they be not abbreviated into a single page 
of general summary." 


RELIGION 18 SENTIMENT, NOT SiciENCE,—Its busal- 
nena is to interpre! the universe, not to analyze it; to 
set its kuown facts in the celestial sunlight, not to 
scrutinize or classify them. It does not study the 
material constitution of the world by the helpof tele- 
scope or microscope, chemistry, or the spectrum. 
These instruments It leaves, confidingly, to the men 
of aclence who are skllled in their uss. Tothe results 
of their labors religion is indifferent. It has no cos- 
mogony to defend—no theory of the firmament, the 
origin of the planet, the descent of man, the mechan- 
ism of the cosmic law, forthe truth of which it holds 
itself responsible. The facts, so far aa they are dis- 
covered, It accepts. It is equally at home with Moses, 
Ptolemy, Copernicus, Newton, Laplace, Darwin and 
Agassiz. It accommodates itself as well to Herbert 
Spencer's doctrine of evolution as to Mr. Owen's doc- 

ne of creation by special fiat. It has no quarrel 
with the scientific schools, but accepts whatever is 
known, and eagerly waits for more know] being 
intereated solely in the effort to lift all knowledge up 
into the light of God—to associate tbe facts of the 
world and of human life with thought of a divine pur- 
pose, a heavenly wisdom, a celestial love. It assumes 
these, nothing more. ho keep alive reverence, trust, 
humility, the spirit of gentle confidence and holy 
fear, the ennobling, glorifying, beautifying idealism 
of the devout heart, la ita province; and this it dnes, 
not by plying the geologist'a hammer or witching 
the chemists retort, but by showing how the unl- 
verse of ths eve the astronomer, the geometri- 
clan, naturallat, physicist, manifest the Supreme 
thought and goodneas,— O. B. Froths: 


BgALnED TO Satan.—The Mormon saints have sa 
pious way, we are told, of "sealing" certain hapless 
souls to brother Brigham, and sundry other elders 
and apostles of their luxurious faith. 

But our Methodist saints, it would seem, are deci- 
dedly ahead of the Mormon brethren in thia “sealing” 
business. They have nothing to do with agents and 
understrappers, but send the arrow of conviction 
straight home, and seul to the devil direct. Bo it 
would appear, at least, from a report of a sermon de- 
livered recently by Rev, and Hon. Mark Trafton be- 
fore the Methodist Conference at Worcester. In this 
discourse he is said to have dilated with great force 
upon the utterly lost and hopeless condition of out- 
and out free-thinkers and rationalists, declared them 
“sealed over to the devil," and added"—whose damna- 
tion is just. 

To put a still fiver point upon it, he illustrated, as 
reported, thus: There Is that impertinent and terri- 
bly persistent Unitarian tract-diatributor, who is here 
besieging us in our own houseand deflant]y flaunting 
his miserable and deluaivo tracts in our very fices— 
that man is lost, brethren, damned, sealed over to 
Batan, just as strictly and certainly as if ho were nl. 
ready locked up in bell!" This ontburat of prophetic 
inspiration (7) is said to have been received by the 
Conference with marks of strong approbation. We 
repeat, then, the Methodists are ahead in the sealing 
busincas.—" H." £n Christian 1 
—] ——— — 

“The school question. in this — nt least, Is a 
bottom simply a question between fufidelity and 
Christianity—that ls, whether the children of this 
Jand shall be trained upto be Infidels or Christiane. 
Disguise it as you may, this is the question at issue. 
The sects by godless schools injure us, no doubt, but 
they injure themselves more, for when Infidelity b 
thelr aid has got rid of the Catholic Church, it will 
make short work with them.“ -. Y. Tabet (CH,‘ 
lic). 

Beculat or ecclesiastical —that is indeed the educa- 
tional iasue, call the contestants by what names you 
please, But this educational issue is only one phase 
of the deeper antagonism botweeu Christianity and 
Free Religion, which reappears in many other forms. 
Most persons look superficially at the various ques- 
tions that arise; but a few look deeper, and their 


number is rapidly increasing. 


ngham, 


| 


Voices from the People, 


[RXTRACTS FROM LETTERS.] 


——"Your remarks on Christian Propagandiem 
call to my mind the statement of a conversation of 
the king of Stam, which was published in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for June, 1870, page 782, in a seriea of 
articles entitled, "The English Governess at the Bi- 
&mese Court.“ Speaking of a new school of Bud- 
dhísts and of their views of the D«ity, she says — 
‘Nor can they be brought to admit the need of mir- 
aculons intervention in tbe orderof Nature. In this 
connection, it may not be out of place to mention a 
remark which the king (atiii speaking as a h 
priest having authority) once made to me on 
miracles recorded in the Bible: "You say that mar- 
riage is a holy institution; and I believe it la esteem- 
ed aaa sacrament by one of the principal branches 
of your sect. It is, of all the laws of the universe, 
the most wise and incontestable, pervading all forms 
of animal and vegelable Ute. Yet your (mean- 
ing the}Chrietian’s God) has stigmatized it ae un. 
holy, in that he would not permit his son to be born 
in the ordinary way; but must needa perform a mir- 
acle to give birth to one divinely inspired.’ I believe 
the whole has since been published in a hook by 
Fields, Osgood & Co., which you may have seen. In 
missio work, it would seem to be necessary to 
send tbe heathen at least as correct views and sound 
logic as that they already entertain,” 


It seeme to me that your little paper 
better and better all the time, and I hope it will meet 
with the success you wisb for, I will not do without 
47 Iam refund qd te Por ity of one p 
y. Itry to get au re, and baye some 
that a friend t WADO I sent s dozen odd numbers 
yesterday will be induced to take ft, The world is 
growlng up to the ideas advanced so courageously, 
and your reward la sure to come, If you persevere Ín 
your endeavors to lift the homan race out of the 
darkness of superstition into the broed light of 
resson," 


——“Please put my name down for one share in 
the ludex Association, I wish L could make it ten. 
Tas Ixoxx must live and prosper. Should it die 
out now for want of pecuniary ald, after so promis- 
ing a commencement, the friends of would 
be greatly to blame. Indeed I should consider it a 
gea persona] loas to be deprived of Tas ImpEx. 

position it occuples la the only one broad enough 
for the universae to stand on; anything narrower 
than that la narrower than God's platform, and too 
narrow for me." 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Finar Inparanperr Socrerr.—The regular meetings of this 
Boclety are held iu the Opzon, in the new Exrases Boiorum 
on Bt, Clair Street, site the Wann Orsai Hoven, om 
Bunday morninge, st 10% o'clock. The pablic are cordially 
Invited to attend. 


PUBLISHES NOTICRA, 


Cash r the week June B(A,—Oeo, B, Wood, 
10 ct». ; Crosby Carleton. 00 cta.; H. L. Green, 85; E. A. Er- 
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Poetry, 


THE PHILOSOPHER IN SEARCH OF A RE- 
* LIGION, 


Forbear, O Faith, lest falsely thou direct 
The nnechooled reverence of a mind which sees 
Thy votarles through the world, with blind respect, 
Bending tha knee but to falae deities, 
And veneration made a senselees tool 
In the misgnlding band of knave and fool. 
* * ^ * LJ . LJ 
Forbenr—man's temples must be mine no more! 
My fane I'l) seek in yon bine vault immense, 
Bymns Ìn the chiming spheres; my search ls o'er; 
I've fonnd bim, bat in such magnificence 
"That eight grows dark. Ilis vell I cannot rend; 
He llves—bat without origin or end. undi, 


The 3udex. 


JUNE 15, 1872. 


The Edilor of Tam Ixvex does not hold himself responsible 
for tha opinions of correspondants or contributors. Jta columna 
are open for thé fres discussion of ali questions included undar 
Ua general purpose. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
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Rte the orien terms of subscription, (he Directors are 
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SPIRITUALISM AND SCIENCE. 


A brief note which weappended to a communication 
in Tax Inpex, No. 124, on the common complaint 
that scientific men “refuse to investigate Spiritual. 
ism," has called out some heated and not over-polite 
rejoinders from the Spiritualist presa. The longest 
of these will be found on a previous page, that our 
readers may judge for themselvea how far we are in 
fault. Having said nothing that our most deliberate 
judgment disapproves, we Intend in all courtesy to 
write a few thoughts about Spiritualism which have 
long been in our mind, waiting & convenient oppor- 
tunity of expression. 

How any man with a warm, human heart (we 
need not suy “any woman,” for all women have that) 
can snéer at the hope of a future life, we have never 
been able to explain otherwise than as a sort of in- 
voluntary repulsion from the superstitions with 
which it has been associated. Whoever has stood 
beside the grave of a dear friend without wishing 
that the ruptured ties might yet be re-knit, is surely 
lesa than human, If itis really possible to demon- 
strate the fact of continued existence after death, the 
demonstrator wili be enshrined forever in the affec- 
tions of millions, And while even the possibility 
remains that such a fact may be real, the tone of a 
truly manly scepticism will be at least reapectful, 
forbearing and tender. If life here is dignified by 
Intelligence and moral beauty and sweet relation- 
ships, it would be a boon worthy of all gratitude to 
be assured beyond a doubt it will continue after 
death, These things to-day are of supreme value. 
Will they be less valuable a hundred years hence? 

But the comfort which comes from an undoubting 
conviction of immortality may be bought at too high 
a price. Truth is better than comfort; and every 
great soul will prefer it, Our supreme concern now 
is to be true Wo truth, at whatever cost. Only by 
such faithfulness can humanity attain its loftiest dig- 
nity and grandeur. Christianity has so long beld up 
belief as the paramount virtue that in the popular 
estimate n stigma rests even on doubt. Yet to doubt 
until doubt becomes unreasonable, to put aside with 
calmness all seductions of sentiment or imagination 
as a disturbing and warping influence in the pursuit 
of truth for truth’s sake, is an act of spiritual hero- 
ism and the glory of real science. Sentiment and 


imagination can never make that to be true which is 


not true; and the apirit of scienca is that attitude of 
mind which abhors delusion as the most colossal of 
disasters, The praise of truth, to be sure, ia on every 
tongue; but so long as each proclaims his own opin- 
ion as the truth in such a sense that to question it Ja 
elther bigotry or hypocrisy, what hope la there of 
the advent of real wisdom? Not until a different 
temper prevails, can truth indeed be won. "Doubt 
till you can doubt no longer," saya science; "never 
grow weary of putting opinion to the test of fact, of 
withholding credence ao long as a suspicion of mis- 
take survives, of patiently keeping the judgment in 
suspense so long as the data for decision fail. Bet. 
ter be the owner of a genuine dime than of a coun- 
terfeit dollar. Never buy comfort if the price is 
credulity.” 


It is thla principled wariness which is the real rea- 
aon why men of science are generally disinclined to 
devote much attention to Spiritualism. According 
to their habits of thought, ita caas ia not prima face 
a strong one. Ita experiments are not crucial ones, 
Its "demonstrations" are not such according to sci- 
entific standards, Men of science are accustomed so 
to devise experiments as to exclude all explanations 
but one; and if this is impossible in any direction, 
they abandon investigation in that direction as hope- 
lesa, In the multitude of problems to which a solu- 
tion seems possible, they have no time for such as 
seem insoluble. 


There is no just ground ‘of complaint here. Gold 
is à good thing; yet it is not therefore wise to open 
u gold-mine in a peat-bog. Instead of being indig- 
nant that the whole scientific world does not devote 
itaelf to investigation of “spiritualistic phenomena," 
Spiritualists should esk themselves whether these 
phenomena are such as to promise any definite re- 
sults to strictly scientific investigation. We do not 
say they are not; we merely make a suggestion. We 
merely eay it is childish to demand scientific investi- 
gation If the “conditions” are such as necessarily to 
preclude it. 

We are told, however, that these conditions“ de- 
pend on the nature of things, and not on the power 


or inclination of the mediums; that "if the phenom- 
enn are spiritual—that is, subject to the control] of 
forces and Intelligences wholly independent of the 
will and action of the parties present—the demand 
for human conditions is simply arrogant and prepos. 
terous,” All thia is singularly confused. Of course. 
science does not demand that the “conditions” shall 
be other than they are. It merely says that, if the 
“conditions” are necessarily such as to render exact 
results impossible, then the demand for investigation, 
much more for bellef, is Itself “arrogant and prepos- 
terous,” Science investigates nothing which it can- 
not investigate scientifically. If Spiritualism cannot 
offer such “conditions” of investigation as science 
can accept, it must surrender all claim to be a acien- 
tific demonstration of immortality, and content itself, 
like the churches, with an appeal to faith. But if it 
does claim to be a scientific demonstration of immor- 
tality, it must cease to stigmatize the “demand for 


human conditions” of investigation as “arrogant and 


preposterous.” This waywardness will not convince 
sceptics, but repel them, If Spiritualism appeala to 
science, it must abide by the laws of science, It 
must either submit to the laws of evidence establish. 
ed by the court, or withdraw lta case altogether, 


When devout Christiana declare that the Bible 
should be read only in a passive, receptive, believing 
spirit, —that it is impossible to find the truth so long 
as the sceptical intellect insists on having ite ques- 
tions answered before it will believe,—Spiritualists 
are quite as apt as any others to amile or to protest. 
They gay that this is to hoodwink oneself, and ex- 
pose the mind to the Inroads of illimitable supersti- 
tion. In consistency, then, they cannot find fault 
with us, when we say that, if Spiritualiam is ever to- 
convince us, it must convince us by satisfying the 
sceptical intellect, not by suppressing it. The only 
safeguard agninst superstition and delusion is scep- 
ticiam ; and no free thinker will ever dream of requir- 
ing a "receptive" mood of mind. Impartiality, in- 
deed, is a duty: but only scepticism can be impartial 
in the investigation of any subject. That is, when- 
ever one has come to blieve, he no longer inoestiyates y 
and Spiritualism, if to be investigated at all, should 
be investigated with a perfect willingness to be con- 
vinced, yet with a determination to be convinced 
only by irresistible proof. The first requisite of 
proof, however, is that the data for an intelligent 
conviction shall be supplied; and if the "conditions'" 
are Buch that these cannot be given, then no sane 
man will wonder that sceptics remain unconvinced 
and men of science give thelr attention eleewhere. 

While some Spiritualists will doubtless consider 
what we have here said as a fresh manifestation of 
bigotry and all sorts of abominable things, others. 
(and they will be the truly liberal Spiritualists) wìth 
take no offence either at ita spirit or substance. 
They will perceive that we have oo unfriendly feel- 
ing towards them, but simply refuse to jump into 
any conviction with our eyes shut. We wish neither 
to flatter nor to offend, but rather to indicate what 
Spiritualiam must do, if it expects even to receive the: 
attention of science—namely, aubmit with a good 
grace to the most rigorous and stringent tests which, 
science can devise. The sincere will not object to 
this. Others will We differ from some aceptics in 
that we consider the hypothesia of Spiritualism to be 
a legitimste one, provided the phenomena can be 
proved to have an extra-human origin. But this: 
point must be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
We do not think it proved yet; and we do not be- 
lieve that scientific men generally will ever enter om 
the investigation of it, until they are left free tu de- 
cide for themselves what the "conditions" are and. 
are not. 


— —————— 


THE INDEX FOR 1871. 


The multiplicity of detaile which constantly de- 
mand attention has hitherto prevented our calling: 
apecial attention to the fact that about two bundred 
copies of Tig Inpex for 1871 are still for sale at this 
office. Two hundred and fifty copies of the volume 
for 1870 were all disposed of within about s year, and 
it is now impossible to supply them, The moet ur- 
gent demands for it have since been repeatedly made, 
and necessarily disappointed. The volume for 1871 
can be furnished now; but we cannot promise to 
furnish it a few months hence. Whoever really 
wants it (and in no other form can we supply & com- 
plete file for that year) should send for it while it cam 
be had. 


THE INDEX 


THE DANGES OF IT. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne suggested that the Bible 
should be printed in "ten or twelve duodecimo vol- 
nmes," instead of a single volume either too bulky or 
too closely printed to be used with convenience. 
("Yesterdays with Authors,“ p. 95.] The Orthodox 
clergy would never consent to this. The visible 
unity of the Scriptures in asingle book is indispensa- 
ble in maintaining the dogma of the invisible unity 
of their inspiration. To publish the Bible exclusively 
in a dozen volumes would probably do more to de- 
stroy the superstition of “one holy book” than 
all the arguments of all the rationalists combined. 
People would be aure to find that some of the vol- 
umes got read à great deal more than others; they 
would insensibly lose reverence for the disused vol- 
umes; and by degrees a habit of discriminating 
among the “inspired utterances" would be formed, 
which would quietly undermine the whole theory of 
the equal inspiration of al] parts of the Scriptures 
—which la the great bulwark of Evangelicallsm. On 
such small threada hang such vast interests! Tho 
single cover of the Bible is the coffin that has thus 
far preserved the skeleton of Orthodoxy entire. 
Take it out of the coffin, and it will forthwith crum- 
ble into duat. 


——— ~ ee 
MORE PETITIONS, 


The following lists of signatures to tbe.Counter- 
Petition have been received since our last lasne :— 

Mr. John Hanold, Keeler, Michigan, sends one 
hundred and sixty-two names; Mr. J. L. Munyan, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, Afty; Mr. Joseph 
Pratt, La Gro, Indiana, forty-six; Mr. J. G. Dodge, 
Grinnell, Iowa, thirty-one (obtained by Mr. Norris); 
Mr. Alexander Loos, Philadelphia, Pennaylvania, 
ninety-one. 


— —— — 

We are glad to know that Mr. Horace Beaver, edi- 
tor of the Boston Investigator, was well received by 
the Free Religious Association, and that he feels 
80 kindly towards it us the subjoined paragraphs in 
his last issue show — 

“The principle feature of the woek was the Con- 
vention of the Free Rellgionists, which began on 
Thursday at the Parker Fraternity Rooms and was 
continued throughout the next day and evening at 
the Tremont Temple, There are some very able 
and liberal] men connected with this movement, and 
tue addresses by Measra, Frothingham, Potter, 
Connor, Mills, Bartol, the venerable and good Mad- 
am Lucretia Mott, and others, were delivered to 
large, intelligent, and appreciative audiences, A 
kind invitation having been given usto epeak at 
the meeting on Friday afternoon, we cheerfully 
accepted it, and we have the pleasure to add that 
we were received ina friendly manner and listened 
to with apparently respectful attention." 


“48, T.'— We profess to be the advocates of free 
thought, and on this account are friendly to Free 
Religion. One of its most noted und ablest cham- 
piona, in a letter urging us to speak on ita platform, 
nobly says:—"If the Free Religious Assoclation la 
not free enongh for you, it is not freo enough for 
ma." We are very happy to say that, having m 
ken several times on its platform and been kin ly 
received with all our heresies, we conclude that it 
about free enough—and further, that ita Religion of 
Humanity is so near what we call Atheism that we 
can hardly tell the difference between them." 


— . — — 

Miss Sedgwick ("Life and Letters of Catharine M. 
Sedgwick,” p. 888) wrote in the following noble strain 
to her niece ;—“I have been content myself with the 
great principle achieved and fixed by tha Protestant 
battle—the right of private judgment I never 
could—and now leas than ever—feel the vital impor- 
tance of one mode of faith over another. The Pro- 
testant, in all ite modifications, seems to me to bave 
an immense advantage in ita political influence, and 
In Ita general development and advancement of the 
species, But that God should look with more favor 
on any individual because he ls a Catholic or a Pro- 
testant souma to me Incredible. That the Infinite 
Father of all, looking over his universe, should ré- 
spect the pens and fences set up by hia shortsighted 
creatures! Some of these, no doubt, are far better 
for us than others ; but no one nearer to his love than 
another. The great thing is to choose that best 
adapted to our spiritual wanta; or rather, I should 
think, to rise to an elevation above them all—nearer 
to God's universal charity, and farther from man's 
ignorant restrictions.” 


Persons who send us illegible scrawls written with 
Pencil need not inquire why they do not appear in 
print. We usually throw them into the waste-basket 
unread, It ia an incivility to send them. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FEEH RE- 
LIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


According to the notles given in Tux Inpex, the 
Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Association 
for 1872 was held in Boston on the 30th and 3let of 
May, A Report of the meeting will be printed in 
pamphlet form as usual, but many readers of Tug 
Inpex may like to have some sketch of the proceed- 
ings In advance of that more complete account. Let 
me try here to give such a sketch, with such reflec- 
tions on the general character of the Convention as 
occur to me. 

The Association assembled on the evening of the 
Both in the Parker Fraternity Hall. This opening 
session of the Annual Meeting is designed to take 
all the dotsile of business pertaining to the organizi- 
tion,—auch ss the election of officers, the hearing of 
reports, and the appointment of the necessary Com- 
mittees for keeping the Association ín running order, 
—80 that the general Convention of the following 
day in Tremont Temple may be entirely free from 
these matters (which audiences usually pronounce 
very dry), and may be devoted wholly to the discug- 
Bion of such questions of public interest as may be 
presented. At Srst this preliminary business-session 
was held at 8 o'clock in the afternoon, and attended 
only by the handful of persona most immediately 
interested ln the organized work of the Association. 
This, in fact, was all that was expected. The neces- 
sary businesa was dispatched in an hour or 80, and 
the little company separated, satisfied that these dull 
but essential details could be performed so smoothly 
and with so little waste of time. But the hour was 
so inconvenient even for some of those most person- 
ally concerned in the direction of the business of the 
Association, that last year it was resolved to hold 
the meeting in the evening Instead of the afternoon. 
Tt was decided, too, that the session miglit be made 
interesting and profitable by discussion and addresses 
on the affairs and objecta of the Association, since 
the mere business matters were alight and could not 
occupy the whole time, So the Committee arranged 
beforehand for two or three addresses to follow the 
formalities of business, The attendance was much 
larger than it had previously been, and the session 
was one of great interest, This year the same plan 
was adopted, and with resulta still more satisfactory. 
Indeed, the officers of the Association felt that this 
opening session was one of the most encouraging 
and pleasant features of the whole Convention. The 
Hall was nearly filled; and this though Boston had 
been drenched with heavy rain in the latter pert of 
the afternoon, and the clouds were still threatening 
and dripping. And not only was the audleuce un- 
expectedly large, but it was an exceedingly attentive 
and even enthusiastic audience. The best of feeling 
prevailed. Tue Committee of Arrangements, aup- 
posing that, as in the previous year, the business 
would be soon completed and that there would then 
be time for more formal addresses, had provided for 
two or three aet speeches, that no time might be 
wasted. But the speeches would not wait "They 
kept going off all along through the meeting, while 
matters of business were under consideration; and 
some of the best of them were made by persona 
whose attendance bad not been counted upon. The 
whole meeting was spontancous and hearty, and 
made us feel the pulsations of popular life in the 
Association as never before, 


To give a brief abstract of thia aeasion:— The 
Treasurer's Report showed that all demanda for the 
year had been met, and that a amall balance remain- 
ed in the treasury. Then came the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitation. The first, to increase the 
number of Vice-Presidents from "three" to “twelve,” 
having been explained by the President, paseed unan- 
imously without discussion, The President also 
atated that, this amendment having beon referred to 
the Executive Committee at the meeting last year, 
the Committee had entered into correspondence with 
well-known persons supposed to be In sympathy 
with the general principles of the Association, with 
a view of securing such a list of Vice-Presidents na 
would answer the purpose of the amendment, and 
because also it waa not desirable to use any person'g 
name without his consent, The Committee's in- 
atincts in thin matter had been very correct, for in no 
case had their application met with refusal And 
the result, he thought, would be recognized aa very 
satisfactory. It should be added that the instincts of 
the Committee proved true because they were not 
seeking simply to decorate the Association with a 


|o 


list of distinguished names, but because they aimed 
at selecting thosa who, besides being representative 
persons in different circles of thought and activity, 
had actually done solid and earnest work in various 
ways for the principles on which the Association is 
based. The entire list of officers, including the new 
Vice-Presidenta, as afterwards reported and elected 
by the meeting, lë as follows:—President, O. B. 
Frothingham; Vice-Presidents, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Lucretia Mott, Gerrit Smith, Robert Dale 
Owen, Lydia Maris Child, Isaac M. Wise, George 
W. Curtis, Frederick Schiinemann-Pott, Edward L. 
Youmans, E. B. Ward, George Hoadly, T. W. Hig- 
ginson; Secretary, Wm, J. Potter; Assiatant Becre- 
tary, Hannsh E. Stevenson; Treasurer, Richard P. 
Hallowell; Directors, John Weiss, Chas, K. Whip- 
ple, Ednah D. Cheney, John T. Sargent, Mary C. 
Shannon, Francis E. Abbot, It will be noticed that 
all the officers of last year are retalned on the list, 
though two or three have changed places so as to 
bring the Directors as much as possible within the 
vicinity of Boston and the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

The second of the proposed amendments—namely, 
to insert in the 2d article of the Constitution these 
worda: “and nothing in the name or Constitation 
of the Association shall ever be construed aa limit- 
Ing membership by any test of speculative opinion or 
belief,—or ae defining the position of the Associa 
tion, collectively considered, with reference to any 
such opinion or belief, —or as interfering in any other 
way with that absolute freedom of thought and ex- 
pression which la the natural right of every rational 
being,"—this called forth more expression of opinion. 
But the expression was all on one side, I had never 
for à moment anticipated that there would be any 
serious opposition to the amendment, and was not 
surprised that there was no dissent But I had not 
anticipated that it would be endorsed so heartily and 
enthusiastically, Not only was there no diesent, bnt 
everybody seemed to want to vote for it. It was not- 
to be expected that the amendment would fall; for 
then we must have asked the question, For what did 
we ever organize sod why should we continue to ox- 
ist? Yet it is none the less gratifying that the 
amendment should have been welcomed so warmly, 
and that the principle of it, after a plain statement of 
ita significance and logical consequences, should now 
be established beyond a doubt in the Constitution 
by so full and earnest a vote of the Association, An 
interesting feature of the discussion on this amend- 
ment was that Mr. Horace Beaver, the Editor of the 
Boston Investigator, was noticed in the audience and 
was called upon for n speech. Mr. Seaver responded 
in a few most friendly remarks, wishing the Associ- 
ation success, and said he bad no doubt that the pro- 
posed amendment would strengthen it among al] lib- 
eral people. 


Other business of this session was the reading of 
the Report of the Executive Committee by the Bec 
retary with brief remarks, on some pointa suggested 
in it by various friends present, The meeting con- 
tinued with no break of interest till nearly 10 
o'clock. 


I have giveo more than balf the epace of my arti- 
cle to this opening business-session, yet not without 
design; for the unexpectedly large attendance and 
the hearty feeling manifested at thls meeting were 
felt to have an important bearing on the future of 
the Association. 


On Friday, the Biet, the sessions were held as 
usual in the Hall of Tremont Temple. The morn- 
ing was quite rainy, and rain continued at intervala 
during the day, Yet the attendance at all three ses- 
siunas was excellent; in the forenoon and evening fall. 
ing not much below the average. This was another 
encouraging fact, especially as we did not advertise 
so many distinguished speakers as we have generally 
done, After a graceful opening addresa by the Prea- 
ident, Mr. J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, at the 
morning session read a very bright and pungent pa- 
per on “Liberty and the Church in America.” He 
took up the question of the proposed Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and aleo the atatutes and official acta of government 
by which the religious liberty of individual citizens 
is already violated, and argued for a consistent carry- 
Ing out of the original American doctrine of separa- 
uon of Church and State to the utter abolldon of 
everything that can be called “official piety," Mr. 
Chadwick has beon a friend and member of the 
Association from its origin, but is à new and moat 
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welcome speaker on its platform. He was followed 
in briefer addreases by Rowland Connor, Celia Bur- 
leigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott and Dr. Bartol. 
Mr. Chadwick's essay will be printed in full in the 
pamphlet and also a report of the other addresses, 
and no further attempt will be made to sketch them 
here. Mrs. Mott's Interest in the Association grows 
with every year, and she made the journey from 
Philadelphia purposely to attend this Annual Meet- 
Ing. Though eighty years old, she eat through near- 
ly the whole of the three sesslons of Friday, and her 
two addresses were very sweet and acceptable. 

At the afternoon meeting, the question presented 
was, "Does Religion represent a permanent senti- 
ment of the human mind, or is it perishable super- 
Btitlon?" This was opened by a fine-toned address 
from Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, N, Y. His 
central thought was that, while Religion in hlator- 
loa] development becomes Incrusted with errors, su- 
perstitions, evil institutions and practices which are 
continually passing away, in itself it representa the 
contact of the finite mind with the Infinite, and 
therefore in the nature of thinge can never become 
obsolete, Mr. Horace Seaver had been invited to 
come to give his views on this question, as it was 
suppoaed he would take the negative side, He did 
not accept the invitation In time to be advertised, but 
he was present and followed Mr. Mills in a cordial 
&nd manly speech. He did not wish to appear, he 
said, as an antagouist to tbe Association, for hia 
sympathies were very much with it. He heard 
definitions of religion given on that platform which 
he could accept. But looking at religion in ita pop- 
ulsr sense and work, it waa to him identified with 
bigotry und superstition, and so he made war upon 
it and believed it must finally pass away, Norcould 
he quits go with Mr. Mills in what he sald of the 
Infinite—the Infinite Life and the Infinite Beyond. 
It was all very beautiful, but to him it was all a 
dream, He knew nothing beyond this world and 
humanity, and believed it would be better for man- 
kind to confine their attention to the things that 
now sre. Brief remarks were made by Mr. G. B. 
Stebbins, of Detroit, and Mr, J. L. Hatch, of West- 
boro, Mass. 


Tho evening session was opened by an essay from 
the President, Mr. Frothingham, on “The Religion 
of Humanity." This paper was a remarkable one. 
Tt was both elaborate and brilliant. When printed, 
it must inevitably attract a good deal of attention, 
and will probably be regarded as marking a new de- 
parture in Mr. Frothingham's religious and philo- 
sophical views. This will not be strictly true, for, if 
I mistake not, Mr. Frothingham hae held these 
views for some time. Ho has been thought to be in- 
clining towards Positivism—not Comttem, but Eng- 
lish Positiviam—for several years: but this, so far as 
Tam aware, ia the most complete general statement 
on the subject that he has yet made, Addresses fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Moit, by Mr. Alexander Looe, who 
was present as a representative of the German Freie- 
Gemeinden, and whose address agreed In sentiment 
very nearly with Mr. Frothingham's, The meeting 
closed with a few earnest words by Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow. 

Thus ended the Fifth Annus! Meeting of the As- 
sociation. Aside from features of special interest 

Already noted, these may be added. First, there 
"were more friends of the Association present from 
‘distant parts of the country than have been known 
to be in attendance at previous meetings, Not only 
were New England and New York City represented, 
but Philadelphia and vicinity, Western New York, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, distant Dubuque, and other 
places. Becond, the number of persons who gave 
their names as members of the Aasocintion was 
more than double the number who have aubscribed 
at any previous meeting. 


W. J f. 
— ——-— 

“One night,” anys James T, Fields, in his charming 
“Yesterdays with Authors,” “we made the acquaint- 
ance of a cabin-boy on board a brig, whom we found 
off duty, and reading a large subscription volume, 
which proved on inquiry to be a Commentary on the 
Bible. When Hawthorne questioned him why he 
was reading then and there that particular book, he 
replied, with a knowing wink at both of us, There's 
consid'ble ber'ay In our place, and I’m &studying up 
tor em.““ Query; did this precocious lamb of Or- 
thodoxy grow up into a battering-ram?’ Who knows 
but he was that famous butter and rebutter, Rev, J- 
D. Fulton: 


THE INDEX. 


AN HOUR AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


2 Loxbon, May 16. 

Among the signs that indicate the advancing tend- 

encles of religious liberty In this country may be 
reckoned the freedom with which the Royal Institu- 
tion has been treating some of the problems which 
bear immediately upon the theology of the day. 
The Royal Institution oxlats by authority of the gov- 
ernment, and naturally has all the caution which 
might be expected of a representative institution. It 
is under the immediate charge of Professors Tyndall 
and Huxley,on whom more, perhaps, than on any 
other men in the country lynx-eyed Orthodoxy has 
ita keen peepers (it can only peep!) Axed. Yet these 
men have a strong conviction that they have a duty 
to perform to the intelligence of tha country as well 
as to Its ignorance, and they have of late been assum- 
ing the ertraordinary responsibility of doing that 
duty. You have already bad republished iu Ameri- 
ca Max Miller's lectures delivered there on the 
“Selence of Religion,” in which the Hebrew faith 
was treated us one of the Asiatic Religions. The 
lectures had indeed a few sope for the Cerberus of 
Prejudice, bul they were not sufficient to diminish 
the weight of the radical fact that all Religions, in- 
cluding those regarded by the masses as divinely 
authentic, were included by the Royal Institution as 
mere phenomena for scientific classification and In- 
vestigation. For the passing of s thing into the 
realm of Science corresponds now with its passage, 
in earlier times, into the domain of Mythology. 
Dante and Milton fossilized the infernal powers 
which had long haunted the human imagination; 
and such thinkers ss Max Miller are fossilizing the 
whole realm of supernsaturalism. Since those lec- 
tures were delivered, the Koyal Institution has admit 
od a rationalistic series of lectures on Demonology, 
which included a relegation of Satan te the region of 
mythical personifications. And now we are having 
5 very important seriea of lectures in the same insti- 
tution on the origin and development of primitive 
beliefs and customa of mankind, by the author of 
“Primitive Culture.” 

Mr. Edward B. Tylor, the lecturer to whom I al- 
lude, may be regarded as the rising man among the 
philosophle ethnologiats of England. He is as yet 
a young man, but haa, in an extraordinary degree, 
the confidence of the scientile world, He has all 
the knowledge and resources of Sir John Lubbock, 
but haa, what the very able baronet lacks, an imagin- 
ative power which, restrained as it is by both culture 
and conscientiousness, enables him to enter very 
profoundly into the various states of mind in which 
certain primitive ideas have been formed. Tylor is 
perhaps the keenest man alive in tracking to ita far- 
off beginning the old customa which now and then 
crop up amid civilized life without having any ra- 
tional relationship to the present social or moral con- 
ditions. A curious incident, by the way, happened 
just before he began these lectures. The firat of 
them led him to trace the origin of the wide-spread 
belief among savages und barbarians (between which 
ethnology now draws n sharp distinction in favor of 
the latter) that an enemy may be affected or injured 
by what is done to seme effigy or chosen represents. 
tive of that enemy,—of which so many instances ex- 
ist from the brand on which the life of Meleager waa 
supposed to depend to the little wax figure which 
wizards used to melt by slow fires, in the belief that 
with it would perish the individual after whom it 
was named or shaped. While Mr. Tylor was en- 
gaged in preparing his statement on this subject, he 
heard of a queer incident which had occurred in a 
country tavern not far from hia residence, which Is 
in Somerset county. Some men who had gathered 
around the fire-place in that tavern were astonished 
at the falling of a number of small objects down the 
chimney, On examination they proved to be onions. 
How did they get up the chimney? Mr. Tylor hear- 
ing of the incident hastened to the tavern, and, after 
some difficulties, succeeded in obtaining two of these 
onjons, which he showed us at the Royal Institution. 
Each of them waa stuck full of pins, so that hardly 
a particle of the onion could be seen because of the 
pin-heads, and on each was a paper-label inscribed 
with the name of a distinguished gentleman of the 
county,—one being n near relative of Mr. Tylor him- 
self, who as a magistrate had opposed the licensing of 
that tavern when last applied for. Unquestionably 
the irate publican had regarded the onions as suff- 
ciently connected with the men whose names were 
written upon them to believe that they would feel the 


pins thrust in the vegetable and suffer by the smok- 
ing-proceas to which they were subjected! Mr. Ty. 
lor analyzed very carefully the condition of mind 
represented by this auperatition, showing that it was 
av ignorant first attempt at generalization, The hu. 
man mind seizes on the most superficial resemblan- 
ces,—in this case the mere bearing of a common 
name,—between two totally unrelated objects, and 
from that inferred an entire relationship. It was such 
a notion which lead the primitive man to belleve that 
the mere utterance of a sacred oran infernal name 
would affect the being to whom it was supposed to 
belong. “Talk of the devil, and he will appear.” It 
may, said Mr. Tylor, seem to you strange and droll 
that such a superstition as this should be found in 
the present day in an English county ; but if you will 
examine closely the relation of symbolism to the re- 
ligion of even the higher classes around us, you will 
find in it a survival of this same phase of the savage 
mind. The belief that an image may carry with it 
the virtues of that which it represents, or that sym- 
bols are endowed with the power to communicate 
actual powers, is by no means confined to this publi- 
can puncturing his onion with the idea that he ls 
puncturing the human flesh of the man whose name 
he haa written on lt. Of course it would not do for 
a lecturer at the Royal Institution, especially when 
invited to handle a delicate subject before persons of 
different beliefs without imposed conditions, to avail 
himself of the position to propagate any peculiar 
views on religious points, Mr. Tylor, therefore, hav. 
Ing directed the minds of his hearers, leaves them to 
follow totbeir own conclusions. But there is much 
in an eye, a voice, a face; and these went farther than 
the man quietly leaning on his elbows and stating his 
facta permitted his language to go. No one present 
could fail to preceive that to the mind of the scholar 
the fancy that moral good flowed through the chan. 
nel of euchariatic bread and wine, or through the 
baptlamal font, was but another form of the onlon- 
puncturing philosophy. Such indeed wag the gener- 
al sense of the conversation which ensued. And I 
am happy to atate that the interest and enthusiasm 
with which this and other very Interesting and 
quasi-beretical points made by the lecturer have ex- 
cited in his fashionable audience, show plainly that 
the Royal Institution has not far outrun public sènti» 
ment in taking up the cognizance of those sciences 
which bear upon popular Theology. 


Among the many fine heads which I observed ai 
Mr. Tylor's beat lecture, none was Auer than that of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, now in London, 
who, with his keen instinct for the best thing that 
can be got, has already taken his seat in the auditori- 
um of the Royal as if he were born to it. When 
the lecture was over, Col. Higginson had a conversa, 
tion with Mr. Tylor, who very soon discovered that 
he had no ordinary listener in the American before 
him, and soon hed out his Note-book writing down 
the vast nuinber of appropriate facts and important 
references which our friend gave him, Nor was this 
their last meeting. Col. Higginson has mingled with 
many of the best thinkers in London and has already 
gained s place in thelr esteem which causes a deep 
regret that he can only remain with us for a few 
weeks, Lust night I had the pleasure of seeing the 
author of the charming satire, “Ought Women to 
learo the Alphabet?" surrounded by a bevy of those 
brilliant young lodles who have of late taken up the 
righta of their sex with an enthusiasm which as- 
tounde society, and they followed him about as jambs 
their shephord, “Malbone” has already been repub- 
lished in this country, and had many admiring read- 
ers; and afer the high praise recently bestowed up- 
on the Atlantic Essays of the same author by the 
Spectator and the Kraminer(which declare Higginson 
as among the must brilliant of American writers). 
I have no doubt that England will be enabled to en- 
joy fally the exquisite wit of the Interpreter of 
“Saints and their Bodies"and“The Greek Goddesses.” 
Atany rate, the presence of the Colonel has already 
given liberal circles in London a new sensation, and 
it is probable that, since Emerson was here, no finer 
audience has collected around an American thinker 
than that which will listen to him in South Place 
Chapel next Sunday morning. M. D. Conway. 


It is the few great truths, scattered like pleces of 
camphor through the musty old-clothes cheat of tho 
Bible, that have kept the moths out so long. But 
the moths have been thereby cheated out of their 
own, By and by mankind will pick out the trutbs, 
and turn over the rags to their proper awners, 
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Communications. 


Boseron, May 25,1872. 


ed historian says: — The whole relation of the death 
of Julian is given by Ammlanus, an Intelligent 
spectator.” “The calumnica of Gregory and the leg- 


on the oftimputed “sneer of Gibbon,” 


Paine, If he had omitted bia charges of personal 
dishonesty net the clergy, hia "Age of n" 
would have n Unanswerable. The rest of it is 


mere "Scriptare"—or obvious inference therefrom. 
There have always been systems of theology, and 
clergy as well as laity who beliened in them, 

The statement by Mr. Howard that “the foea of the 
Church have bardly ever been fewer, lesa confident, 
or less earnest and determined than today,” tho 

resent writer (as Carlyle says, in contravention of 

elham's Dogma, that It is permitted to mortala un- 
der certaln conditions to wear white trousers) con- 
tents himself with reapectfully but firmly am Dg. 


— — oo — — 


BEMOSALIZING TENDENCY OF CHRIST- 
SANITY. 


amusing Jetter of Rev. M | 
of Tun Inpex, in which with naite unconsciousness, 
he shows the state of mind to which theology bas 
reduced him. He says :— 

"If athelsm be true, there is no certainty of any 
truth, eince my mind itevlf may be a lie, an all phe- 
nomena delusions. I buy there is no such thing aa 

ight and juatica, since nowhere is there a fountain 
of the same or & law to fix the same. I eay there is 
no government of right above me, except it be my 
will, unless it be the right of the bayonet or the 
slave-whip in the hands of power—a rigbt of force, 
which is exactly no right at all, for there is no God 
to teach me obedience. I say there ia no morality ex. 
cept my own lust, since there ia no God to bid me be 
pore. Tsay there is no philosophy, since my fullow- 
man and I areonly besats that perish, and there is no 


God to tell me man is my brother—no anything ex- 


cept my will and that of other men to fight together 
for the mastery of mere force, as the brutes do: and 
we are all brutes, playing with lies by the aid of 
steum and electricity.” 

If auch be really the condition of any serious mind. 
it la obvious that he needs some terror, some fear of 
hell or the hangman, to keep him from crime, Yet 
Chriatianity uces that very condition, and then 
nseerts ita own ability to control by terror, when lt, 
has dethroned the moral sense. 

It is difficult to belleve, however, that the Rev. Mr. 
C. is eo demoralized as he asserta, On the contrary, 
it Is highly probable that,if he could get rid of h 
fear of a ferocious Divinity, he would find a moral 
sentiment springing up in its place, purer, nobler, 
and more dellohtſuf in its effecta, and would be able 
to prescribe skilfully for his fellow-victima of a de- 
basing delusion. B. 


— + 
PRO AND CON. 


EvARSTON, ILL., March 29, 1873, 
Mx. F, E. ABBOT: 

Tun Inpex has been making me acquainted 
with you for the past six months. I like you some, 
and some I don't. I like a certain atmightforward 
manilaesa there ia about you; but I don't like the 
way you bave of pitching into everybody that does 
not thiok just as you do, If I hada litter of prow. 
ising kittens in the blind state, I should not set about 

orming surgical operations to get their eyes open. 

Khould see too it that they got thelr regular food. 
It umore material, I doubt not,—alao more philo- 
Bophical. But then you sre not material, 

ermit me to introduce myself to you as a Christ- 
ian—a genuine, Simon-Pure Christian, I am also u 
Free Religioniat; that is, I believe in lettiag every- 
peat tor his own religion. I never could be anti- 
Christian, because to be anti-Ubrist is to be antl-Love ; 
and Love is about all there is of God, to me. I 
might be eztra-Christian, perbape, if I could imagine 
anything good that is not in Christ. Christ stands 
to all the ages for love, aa no other human being ever 
did. He la one with God by virtue of bis lafinite, 
inexhaustible love. “D, A. W.“ says that all souls 
&re not equal, which proves that he bas not compre- 
bended Christ, however he may deny him. When 


Christ's mission shall be fulfilled, and infinite, equal 
love shall equally bless every infinite, equal soul, if 
there la anything erra, I shall want it; but I have a 


uan ne you will never find anything good out- 


aide of 
It seems to be squats with you how you shall 
carry Free Religion to the poor and degraded, Lat 


ine recommend the Christ- method. Heal the sick, 
cure the blind, make the Jame to walk and the dumb 
to talk, by a practical love which shall see the soul 
through the condition, and recognize it as the equal 
of your own. I would like to see Christ recog: 

by all governments in that way. 

But not the other. The 1 Amendment te 
the Fugitive Slave Law of Orthodoxy, It sounda 
the tocsin for the great battle. Let the movement 
be once successfully Inaugurated, and the end no 
man can comprehend. My name is on one of your 
lists, but I gave it half heartedly. I don't know that 
I really want to roll back the car. War is nothing; 
physical auffering and death are nothing. The open 
road from the soul of man to the soul of the Infinite 
—that is Ma thing, and that lles Just in the wake of 
the Amendment. 

Yours in the love of truth, 
CanRoLINE F. Consin. 


NOT FAR OFF, BUT NEAR. 


The almost infallible sign of the constant and 
romising growth of Free Hell rion ' Is the increas- 

lag aggressiveness of liberated thought, from which 
spring all religions.“ All Christendom is startled 
too, and on the alert to keep down this new in- 
fection |! 

Its growth is rapid, because of the genuineness of 
the menacing foe, which aesails priest and layman, 
ritual and creed, from within religion and not from 
without, as in any former time. It is deadlier than a 
shower of ballets, more to be feared than the tramp 
of armed men. Nothing can compare with the 
power of u logical foe over an illogical one. 

If, at this stage, there is aot an actual personality to 
“love” and “ after" with a very vague and wan- 
dering faith, there ia a deepening and widening of a 
bumaulty. loving creed, growing up and winning over 
to itaclf a new power of loving, so superior to the 
other that the mythical and shadowy must give 
place after awhile to the real and practical belief in 
real and practical beneficence towurd the whole of 
humanity. 

What a beautiful "religion" “bumanitarianism" 
might become! To do so sweet a thing as to love 
our neighbors as ourselves; to strive toward so per- 
fect a state as the apirit of the golden role would 
briog us into; to make virtue so lovely by living it, 
graadly and patiently, that a "Ohrist" would dwell 
among us not vaguely, but really: not as a memory, 
not asa far-off, hul-credited history, but duplicated 
in this and avery age, the oulgrowth of a brother- 
hood not possible in the world when men are look» 
away from themselves, and trampling Justice and for- 
givenesa under their feet. 

Bcience haa falrly instituted a “search aftor Gad.“ 
A vuin search, after all, it must be, if God ever hides 
himself. It may prove to be reaching after what we 


ar s 


could not p, were it grappled and brought down 
to the level of our thoughta. 

The man who erects & building with the money he 
could double and treble In bank stocks, and Inscribes 
over lta doorways, "Free Lunch,“ need not go to 
Sclence to ask where God i»; the overshadowing 
presence Ia so near that the feet of the passing throng 
who go in to be fed by bis hand carry the glad news 
to him, as ten thousand "British Reviews” could not, 

The woman who wuite all her karaca youth, and 
— the 7 pening years, till old age comes with 
gra) ir and bent form, to see the shadow pasa by, 
and the cloud lift that has blígbtod and ecathed her 
lifo, and at last pushes her into her grave without 
appeal, with the hnnger in her own beart for love 
unfed; bares her white boaom to nourish the famish- 
ed lips of babes not her own; conle the feverish 
pulse by nights and days of assiduous watching; 
stande at the bedside of the dying; loves without 
love; forbears, suffers, hopes for others, and forever 
Hngers herself on the borders of a secret despsir— 
euch an one “sees God" [n her inward illuminations 
in a way that the acientiat who inducts by method 
and parallelogram, never sees him, and never will as 
she sees, and knows, through the mediumship of her 
charity and plenitude of her love for the Auman na 
ture which te Itself a revelation of Deity and the 
best religion the world needs. C. A. B, 

— eo —— —— — 
HORACK GREELEY. 


WezLLB8VILLE, Kan., May 23, 1872. 
Ep. INDRX :— 

Buffer me to express the reasons for my politl- 
cal preference through your paper. Horace Greele 
stands at the head of our honest, pragresal vo, liberal 
citizens—at the head of the people who labored 
to emancipate the negro, to ald the Immigrant, to lead 
the masses on to the glorious results of industry 
and peace. 
As to Grant, he ia, ass military man, & success; 
ása atalesman, a failure. 

rpetuating the feud 


We are nursing a viper in 
betwixt North and. South. hen will the country 


ever be united under the present régime? 
I further ask, who has ter demanda on the 
people at large than Horace Greeley ? 
Frank PRATHER, 


[Mr. E. L. Crane has now expressed Lis preference 
for Grant, and Mr. Prather for Greeley. For the pres- 
ent at least, we Judge It necessary, on account of the 
amallness of Tae IxpEx, not to enter further into 
the presidential contest So many opportunities 
for political discussion are to be found elsewhere 
that no one will consider it a violation of free 
speech, if we prefer to devote Tux Inver mainly 
to subjects on which the political press preserves a 
very politic silence. The successful hunter always 
takes aim at something, and Tun Impzx alma at 
Blavery. One target at a time,—Ep.] 


THE CHURCH LEECH, 


New Yonx, May 24, 1872. 


Drar MR. ABBOT:— 

In Washington. day before yesterday evening, 
Prof. Doolittle and I called at the rooma of Judge 
Wm. D. Kelley, the distinguished member of Con- 
gresa for Philadelphia. I showed him the last tract, 
your "Demands of Liberaliam.” He read the firat de- 
mand, and said—'I fully agree to thut;“ and he 
then went on to tell us that there Is now a bill before. 
Congress to admit a chime of bolla for a church free. 
of duty, and, sald he,. I am told there are more than 
fifty precedents for It, and also for the admission of 
church organs free of duty; and in overy case they 
have been for Catholic churches." 

Tell your Protestant friends of this way of robbin 
the Treasury, so that they may all go about It an 
defeat the scheme. When will the Free Thinker of 
this country become weary of being taxed to prop 
up decaying and debasing superstition ? 

ours In hope, 
A. K. B. 


NO ATHEISTIO MASONS, 


Cincinnati, June Tth. 
Frirm Assor:— 

Just taken up Tag Inpex of thia week, in 
which you ask the question—"Ia an openly avowed 
alhelst permitted to join the Free Masons!“ 

Answer—" No." 
Yours truly, 
A. BATE—Ona Who Knows. 


Tu those liberals who smile at the least reference 
to “persecution” nowadays, as the diro delusion of 
over-heated brains, we recommend perusal of the fol- 
lowing from the Boston Commonwealth of May 18:— 

“A respectable citizen of Brooklyn was arrested 
and brought before a Justice's court in that town on 
Tuesday morning last, under the charge of tying op a 
pasalon-flower about his front-door on Sunday, found 
guilty apon the testimony of s policeman, and fined! 
The defendant anpealed to another court, and the 
case will go to Dedham. But what shall we say of 
the bigotry that induces such a prosecution? Must 
we foater It, till, too grievous to borne, no ludig- 
nant public aentiment sweeps away all Sunday re- 
strinta? We confess we think there is danger of 
the latter." 
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TEE INDEX. 


INDEX TRACTS | St. Louis, Quincy, Hannibal, Keokuk, To- 


Truths for the Times, on REPRESENTATIVE PA- 
a non Tuk Inpex, contains the "Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” It gives a bird's-eye view of 
Free Religion a» conceived by the Editor of Tux Inpra, and 
etarey the “irrepressible conflict’ between It and Chriet- 
fanity, Mr, CHARLES DARWIN, author of "The Ori 
of Species,” asyu, In a letter to the Editor not Originally n- 

blication, bat eubeeguen!!y autho to be 
used: — I have may en rat » ir Une, H4 
and [admire them from my iumost heart; 
alinosl every werd." PRICK—Ono hundred coplas for Une 
Dollar, or a lese pnmber et the samo ralo, namely, One 


Cent a copy, 


ar of the Living God, an elognont nnd besu- 
1 ee by O. B. PROTHINGHA + Ox a the 
debasing character cf the popular notions of „ and pre- 
sente conce ticus of bim that are worthy of the nineteenth 
century. PhiL. le copies Five Conte; Twolve 
Fifty Cents. 


s. Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
NOTSET, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
his benefico by the ecclesiastical courts on account of his 
bold and outapoken heresioe, [à an overwhelming demonatra- 
tion of the Imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Passages anetalning the ar- 
gument sre copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
and vorso In every insiance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
hbigh-toned treatise on the eubject can be found in the og 
lish | . PKICE—Single copies Ten Cents; 
copies fh Centa; Twelve copies One Dollar. 


Christian Propagandism, by F. E. ABBOT, % 
bi Le exposure ETT oat nep, and In- 
efüclency of the 8, etes of Foreign Mieslons. Full af . 
ures, h ond Tntersating Extracts, Also, a very remark- 
able article by s Slamese Buddhist is append: fixing 
an account 92 mihl e 2 N and us 
migelonery. K—Single coples Ten Contas; copi 
Fifty Conis; Twelve coples One Dollar. 


o. 8.— God in the Constitution 1i? Would it be 
Bright to Incorporate Heliglous Dogmas into 
the United States Constitution? By Kev. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, pointed, and able argnment 
at the Proposed Theological Amendment to the United 
tates Constitution, which ought to be circulated thi - 
out the country. PRICE—Single Coples Ten Cents; Sir 
Coptes Fifty Canta; Twelve Coples One Dollar. 


No, G. The Sabbath,’ by PARKER PILLSBURY, is & 
scathing denonciation of Sabhalarlan superstition. New 
dition. PRICK—single coples Ten Conts; Twelve copies 
One dollar. 


.7,—*Compulsory Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 

primm b right HÁ over. child to’ ba acated, and the 
duty of the State to ensure it an education. PRICE—BIn- 
gie copies Piva Centa; Twelve copies Fifty Contas. 


No.B.—Fhe Present Heaven, by ©. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, íe & slogulurly felicitone treatmentof a eubject that 
Interests everybody. PRICE—Slogle copies Five Centa; 
Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
contains tu full the Call for the Cincinnatf Convention o 
the “National Reform Aewoclation," which proposes to In- 
tarpolate the Evangelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Con- 
autation,--tho liat of ita most prominent pupporters —aod 
a full exposure of the dangerous and revolu onary charac- 
ter of che movement. PXICE—Single Coples, Five Centa; 
Twelve Copies, Fifty Centa. 


Also, e Bible Argument Against Woman 
Stated and Answered from e Bible Stande 
point, a pungent panphiet by A. J. GROVER, la for sale 
at Tag («osx Oco. PRICEK—Slogle coples Ten Cents; 
‘Twelve coplea Une Dollar. 
THE INDEX, 


Address, 
Drawer 88, Torspo, Onto. 


BACK NUMBERS 

or 
THE RADICAL 
FOR SALE CHEAP. . 


Parlies seoding to my address Ode Dollar or more, will re- 
colve liberal packages, according to the amount. 

ES Address 8. H, MORSE 

198-1f 25 BRowritup ST., Boston, Mass, 


J. f. RUGGLES, BIBLIOPOLE. 


BRONSON, MICH. 


All obtatnable hooks furnished on short notice nnd at fair 
prices, Spocial attention given to filling orders for rare, 
Curious, aud "out of print" worke! Regular importations 
Icom Loudon. 

We solicit the patronage of aut, whether Free Relizioniata, 
Infidele, Spiritualists, or the reat of Mankind! 198r 


“THE MASTER-PIECE OF A MASTER-MIND. 


THE TRIAL OF THEISM. 


By Geo. J. Holyoake, 12mo, 176 pp. cl. 

“What 1 find lo be Truth shall be welcome to me, let It 
Bound sa it may. Iwill énow/ And should thle be Impossi- 
ble, this mach at least I will know, that It Is not posalble," 
—Fiours, [Author's mouo.) 

A balsnoce In which the vagaries of all phases of Theinm are 
— =. gna found wanting. Just imported from London, 
pon Addreas— J. F. RUGGLES, 
10811 Bronson, Michigan, 


Back Numbers of the Index! 
FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


is no longer possible to furnish a complete file of THK 

INDEX Kou the beginning, whether bound or unbound, 
But we have on hand & arge number of aingle coples, some 
of them panting the most valuable srtictes hitherto pub- 
Mebod. Thess will be mailed to any address at 


Twenty-five Cents a Doren ! 


Persous ordering copies of any particular date will be a 
Dues it poesihle. It le hoped that friends interested 
he Free Rellglous movement will send in their orders at 


once, as much good can be done in thie way at small cost. 
Address THE INDEX, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


ledo, Wabash & Western R. R. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS! 


Toledo, Wabash & Western Rall way Co., having recent- 
T's extended Ita line of Rallway to the Cy af Sains Louie, 
will commence running all ita regular M r traina 


hat olly on and after the lth of May, 1871. 
The diy ‘eles wil be equipped with new ant elegant pas- 
wenger coaches, and all night traina with the much celebrated 
and popular Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches. 
Special Thro’ Pacific 
= DA. x 1. 
11: m H 
T. N. Warn 3:00 P. E. 5:90 a.m. 
^ Lafay 40 870 „ 
* Danville... 10:05 . 11:50 * 
„ Springfeld. 3:25 4, M. 4:10 r 
^ Quincy... 9:25 
Ab uk... 10:5 *" 
St. Louis. "(M ^ 
Trains arrive from the West at 3:15 4. x., 8:40 F. u., and 5:00 
P.M. 
GEO. H. BURROWS, 
Gen'l Superintendent. 
JOHN U. PARSONS, 
Gen Ticket Agent. [901f] 
» 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
1872. 


O* and after Sunday, Jan. 14th, 1873, Passenger Pralna 
will leave Toledo daily (Bandays excepted) as follows 
(Cleveland time): 


CLEVELAND & TOLEDO DIVISION. 


LEAVE TOLEDO, 

A ^ x Atlantic Express East, daily, arrives at Cleveland 
at 7: .M. 

0:50 A. M. ai Repres will atop st Elmore, Fremont, 
Clyde, Bellevue, Monrooville, Norwalk, Townsend, Wakeman, 
Oberlin, El and Bares, arrives at Cleveíand at 10:00 A. M. 

10:55 A, M. Cincinnati Express, stopping at all stations, 
reachea Cleveland al 8:45 P. M. 

$:90 P. M, Special N. Y. Express, will stop at Fremont 
Clyde, Monroeville, Norwalk and Elyria, arrives at Clevelan 
10:15 P. M. Bloeping cars to Buffslo and Rochester. 


TRAINS ARRIVE. 
10:40 and 10:56 A. M., and 7:40 and 11:00 P. M. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN DIVISION. 


TRAINS DEPART. 


MAIN LINE—8;15 A, M., Mall; 11:16 A. M. Special Chicago 
‘xpress; 5:45 P. M., Coldwater Accommodation; 4:00 PE 


E 

Night Express. 

1 . M., Accommodation; 11:390 P. M. Paci- 
DETROMT—8:00, 11:20 A. M. 0:90 and 8:00 P. M. 


JACKSON—11:15 A. M., sud 8:00 P. M. 
2 AND GRAND RAPIDS—11:15 A. M., end 


TRAINS ARRIVE, * 
MAIN LINE—6:80 and 10:85 A. M., and 5:40 & 6:90 P. M. 
AIR LINE 2:0 A. M. and 6:8 f. . 4 5 f. 
DETRO!T—10:40 and 12:01 A. M., and 6:05 and 9:00 P. M. 
JACKSON.-10:35 A. M. and 5:51 P. M. 
COLDWATER ACCOMMODATION—10:35 A. M. 


CHAS. F. HATCH, Gen’! Supt., 
Cleveland, Ohlo 
B. H. WARING, Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. [90tf] 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN ST. LOUIS, MO, 


It ia Intended ss a vehicle for auch l à - 
meniariee, and origins! ariicles, as will ae ae 
Interests of Speculative Philosophy in all ite deparimente. 


Terms of Subscription, 


Two dollars per volume; single number, 50 h 

Vole, I. and f. bound In vd volame in sang will be 
sont postpaid by mall for $5.00. 

Vol. III. Vol. IV., and Vol. V. In muslin, $8.00 each. 


TE" AM subscriptions (wi 
Peer ne: Dp Natel: thin the United States) should 


WM, T. HARRIS, 
Bor 2596, Sr. Lovis, Mo. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association, 


110—161e0w, 


The Report, m pamphlet form, of the ANNUAL MExrN of 
the Fase Re.icrovun AsBOCLATIOR for 1871, can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, W. J. Porren, New Bxproup, Masa. 
It contains assays, by John Weiss, on “Tam ATTITUDE oF 
Borten To Rennon; by 0. B. Frothingham, on "SurznmTI- 
TION AND DoowATIAM;" and by Wm. J. Potter, on "Tux Nat- 
Unir Ganeeis or CumiertaMiTY;" also a report of addresses 
by Dr, Hartol, T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Prof. Den- 
ton, A. M. Powell, and others, together with other proceed. 


ings of the meeting. Price 88 cenis; in kages of 
more $5 conte each. ' T = 


"Tho ANNUAL Revorrs for 1868, 1800, and 1870 (at 20 cents 
each), Hav, Samuel Johnson'a Basay on “Tar Wonaurr or 
Jrsus“ (50 conta), Rev. W. H. Channing's Essay on “Tse Ra- 
tagions or CurwA" (30 cents), Col. T. W. Higgineon's Bessy 
on Tun SrwrATHY or Renaions (90 cents), And an Essay 
on "REisON AND REVELATION,” by WX. J, Porren (10 cente), 
al published through the Association, can also be obtained as 


above. 
W. J. POTTER, Secretary, 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and & Vasey 
Street, NEW YORK CITY, hae been organised with a Capital 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the 
parpose of publishing Tracta, Books and 


TEB INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted ta Freeand Rational Religion, 


It le the object of THE INDEX to give public ntteranca t5 
the boldest, most cultivated and beat matured thought of the 
age on all religione queations. THE INDEX in edited by 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following list of Editorial 
Contributors: 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York Des 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER. of New ‘ord, Mang. 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. of Boston, Mann, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Mas. E. D, CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Mass, 

Rev, CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, Bugiand. 

Prof. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Bristol, England, 

Rev. MONCURE D, CONWAY, of London, England. 

Every Liberal should anbecribe for THE INDEX, sa the 
best popular exponent of Religious Liberaliem. 

Every Chriatlan minister and every thinking church-mem- 
ber should subscribe for It. as the clearest, most candid and 
most scholarly expoeltor of tho diiferences between Free 
Thought and Evangelical Chrintlanity, and aa the best means 
of becoming well informed of the arguments which ihe Church 
will have to moet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourne or leading article 
which alone 1s worth the price of one year's subscription. 

Bend 83.00 for one year, or 50 cents for three months on 


trial. 
Address THE INDEX, 
Drawer 38, Toledo, Oblo. 


GENTS WANTED for "JEBUB.," By Carles F. 
Deems, D.D. His Divinity established and Rationallam 


ronted. The most ular and ddly-wellin li 
work ever issued. m. For Circulare, Aeg b. 8. fon 
2 co,, N. V., Cincinnati, Chicago or St. Louis. 


New Tracts! 


Intended to Teach Religion Without Saperstitios, 


FIRST SRRIRS. . . No. 1 Te No. 10 
BEOOND SERIEB...,.......... eene NO, M 10 No. 88 


Ethor Beries, 30 Conte; Both, 5O Cents. 


OHAS, K. WHIPPLE, 
10 Prsckway Sf., Borron, 


CHAPTERS 
FROM 


THE BIBLE OF THE AGES. 


Edited and Compiled by d. B. STEBBINS. 
FOURTEEN CHAPTERS, 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Egyptian Divine Pymander, "hate. Bible Philo Judmus, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Marcus Aurellue, Epictetus, Al Koran, 
Scandinavian Eddas, Swedenbor:, Luther, Novalle, Ranan, 
Talielsin, Milton, Penn, Barclay, Mary Fletcher, Newman, 
Tyndall, Max Moller, Temple, Eilas Hicks, Channing, Garri- 
son, Lucrotia Mott, Higginson, Bushnell, Parker, Davis, 
Emma Hardinge, Beecher, Tuttle. Abbot, Frothinzham, an 
others. Teachings and inspiration from many centuries and 


peoples, 
“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred adde & verse to 1t." 

The Detroit Post seya:—"Itis a readable book, and destined 
lo be much read. Whotber or not we accept the name chosen 
by the compiler, It will be found full of «ome of the highest. 
nobles: thoughts, Inspiring men to & better life, that have 
been nttered since Hicrataro existed," 

The Detrott Tribune enys:—'1t has an Introduction and an 
appendix from Mr. Stobbína' pen. It makes a very handsome 
volume, and to {ts arrangement and preparsijon gives ample 
evidence of the research and laborious windy Involved in the 
well executed taek of Its compilation.” 

$94 pages: Price $2. Enclose that enm and it will be 
mailed Postage Paid to any address ^ 

G, B. STEBBINS, Detroit, Michigan. 


GIVEN AWAY 


TO ANY BOOK AQRNT, 


A $5.00 GREENBACK 


AMD A SPECIMEN OF TUR 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


OF THE UNITED BTATES. 
1300 PAGES AND 500 ENGRAVINGS. 


PRINTED IN ENGLION AND GERMAN, 


Written by $0 Eminent Authors, including Horace Gresley 
and John B. Gough. 


We want Agents tn every town to solicit orders for this 
work, on liberal terma. It sells jo all classes, and no IIbrarr 
Bhontid be withont it, II 4% a complete history of all branches 
of Industry, processes of manufscturem, otc, No Uke work 
evor before publlahed, One agent sold 198 in olght daya, an- 
other 263 jn two weeke., An early applicailon wil] secure e 
chotce In territory. Full particniurs and terma wiil be dent 
fron witb a specimen of thie Great Work, and à $5 Greon- 
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Dn Truth and Historical Truthfulness, 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


All persons of moderate cultivation are aware that 
the most permanent and widespread religions of the 
world are supposed to rest on historical fact, guar- 
anteed by written booke which are regarded as Holy 
Scripture. Most of us know that Mohammedans, 
Brahmins and Buddhists revere sacred books, and 
accept as fact of bistory or truth of morals whatever 
shey contain; yet Christians are very slow to reflect 
Ahat men of foreign religions have the game ostensl- 
le justification of trust in their Scriptures as Christ- 
jana have, “The learned and the wise," it is said, 
"receive them as authentic aud true; they come down 
from high antiquity; they were belleved by our 
forefathers; the law of the land has adopted them; 
the most pious persons revere them; the impious 
despise them.” To this, Christians add that men of 
foreign religion are less worthy of truat and honor, 

less moral, in short, than are Christians: but when 
pressed with unpleasant facts, they modify the atate- 
ment into "less moral than are true Christians.“ 
Thus they compare the mixed masses of foreigners 
with a select portion ef their own nation, and have 
mo difficulty in satisfying themselves that the latter 
‘are morally superior; moreover, they are unaware of 
‘the grave fallacy involved in imputing all moral su- 
periority of religious persons to their religion. The 
Austrians, the Neapolitans and the French have long 


of the Russians and the Greeks. 
that many nations which are not Christian meet 
wretched specimens of Christianity in the sailors, 
soldiers, statesmen or merchabis with whom they 
are chiefly acquainted; and they are pardonable in 
belleving that their own religion more conduces to 
moral goodness. Are we then to assume that no 
‘such fallacious tendency besets us? Do we not 
judge of foreign goodness by the coarse average 
which turns up on the surface? If we freely avow 
that of professing Christendom only a &nall fraction 
are "true" Christianus, and ere fair specimens of the 
religion, surely we ought to consider how scant are 
our opportunities of knowing the homely goodness 
-of thousands in humble or retired life among the 
vast millions of foreigners, of whom we are apt to 
Judge by the conduct of their lorda and oppressors, 
or their official toola, or perhaps from those who are 
corrupted by s contact. 

While müch uction, nay, very much, has to be 
made from the self-complacent admiration of Chriat- 
endom, indulged in by those who say (as said the 
Jews of old according to the prophet), "The king- 
dom of the Lord are We 2” it is not Intended here to 
deny that Christianity on the whole, as a moral sys- 


tem, is superier both to the older national religions 
and to Mohsmmedanism. But that at which I here 
point Is, that the moral goodness of religious pre- 
cepta In no sense guarantees to us the truth of Aéstor- 
ical any more than of scientific statements made in 
the books of a religion; not even though the religon 
inculcate Truth as à duty. To judge rightly of hla- 
torical truth is a faculty which growa up soniy and 
uncertalnly—a 2 which only a very small frac 
tion of the most cultivated nations has yet attained. 
Ont of a multitude of honest Englishmen or Amer- 
icans, takea at random, no large percentage is capa- 
ble of telling accurately the details of an unusual and 
exciting event, A stil) smaller fraction can aift the 
truth of & story which has passed from mouth to 
mouth through several narratora; and the more any 
alle, marvel gratifies the moral cravings of man- 
kind, so much the more greedily do a majority of 
simple good men belleve it, The phenomena of 
Mormonism are very instructive. "i news" is 
preached, far and wide, that there is a land of &a- 
cred industry and blessed equality, governed by a di- 
vinely appointed leader. There tbe poor are anxious- 
looked after by the public authorities, whose first 
uty is to organize M i ao that pauperism is un- 
known. The happiness of that peculiar land ia sanc- 
tioned and secured bya divine revelation in the book 
of Mormon, which is the guide of public na well as 
private life. The acceptableness of the general ge 
clamation causes many of the simple-hearted in a 
land, North Germany and Scandinavia to welcome it 
zealously, and to submit to the Mormon rule with a 
ready faith which few would have expected. Cath- 
olics cannot easily be proselyted to the new creed, 
because of the influence of their priesta; but from 
simple Protestants, who are able to follow their pri- 
vale judgment, numerous converta are made, and the 
assumption which deludes them [a that “excellence 
in a doctrine proves the trath of an 1 4 revela- 
tion.” t is the more remarkable, use, in 
the seconi phase of Mormonism, since the ascend- 
ancy of ita present leader, It hag been encumbered by 
the doctrine of Polygamy, which cannot have been 
a moral recommendation to any one, It is in spite of 
this that Mormonism has won the allegiance of sim- 
ple, honest people. 

Whatever talk there may be in favor of Truthful- 
ness, whether in morala or religion, it is certain that 
this virtue grows up very slowly, and under peculiar 
difficulties, even in the higher minds; and very nu- 
merous grounds are either avowed or practically ad- 
mitted for justifying decell, which are ever liable to 
render moral perceptions obscure and doubtful in 
thie matter. In no part of duty has casuistry become 
more scandalous; precisely because in extreme cases 
so many arguments, true or plausible, can be alleged 
to justify deceit. 

Deceit towards wild animals, whom we capture by 
traps and various fraud, is justified on the ground 
that we are not in moral relations towarde them, 
We kill them for our wants or our convenience, and 
do not count It to be murder; neither theu do we re- 

baits and tricks us lying. The same argument 
s used concerning truthfulness to insane persons. 
When we are in open war with a forelgn sation, 
whom it is believed necessary and lawful to resist 
and attack with deadly weapons, this suspension of 
moral relations, though it is only a suspension, inev- 
itably draws after {t a suspension of the duty of 
truth. But out of this arise very delicate questions, 
when a renewal of moral relations commences but is 
incomplete; as when an enemy occupies à town, and 
treata a population mildly, on condition of pesceable 
behavior. A nation pressed down permanently un- 
der foreign armies ia seldom able to attain any fixed 
convictions of the duty of truthfulness; much less is 
a nation of alaves, Now, in fact, this was the condi- 
tion of all the great nations of the ancient world, 
To confine ourselves to the ares which most concerns 
us, Western Asia and Europe, we see national inde- 
ndence everywhere overthrown, One empire 
. — after another. Foreign armies trample 
down each in its turn, not excepting the imperial un- 
tion. If s Nebuchadnezzar, a Cyrus, an Alexander 
or a Cæsar establish n wide 3 sway, he prea- 
ently crushes his native atate also by the troops de- 
rived from his numerous provinces. In the openin 
history of Persia, to ride, to shoot with the bow, an 
to speak the truth, were the received accomplishments 
of s Persian gentleman; yet in their later history no 
one will call the Persians truthful, The same de- 
generacy was remarked of the later Romans by those 
who believed in their early virtue; though here the 
very blood of the people was changed by the enor- 
mous waste of Roman life in perpetual wara, and by 
the incessant introduction of foreigners and slaves, 
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The Greeks, at thelr best, in apite of their high in- 

telligence and their prevalent local freedom, were 

never esteemed for veracity; and ever since they fell 

under despotism, now two thousand years y 

i the lest virtue which would be bed to 
em. 
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In many cases deceit appears to be as harmless as 
it is convenient; hence various forms of it become 
current among ourselves, such aa are often called 
white lies, and are scarcoly blamed, False statements 
are made to children, especially on certain su 
on which it ia thought premature to enlighten them; 
or even from laziness, on the ground that to tel] the 
truth ie too lengthy. Fairy tales, wonderful stories 
of animals, terrore concerning bogies and spirits, 
mythologies notoriously untrue, are go recounted to 
them that they believe them as fact, at least for 
awhile, sometimes permanently. It is in my remem- 
brance that English families have ay become 
more scrupulous about truth when a tor aske 
whether they are at home. To ssy—'My mistress is 
not at home,"—when she was merely indisposed to 
receive a visitor, used to be considered the ordinary 
duty of a servant who answered the door; though, 
before they wore made callous by custom, moat ser- 
vants were distressed by it, But what is to be said 
concerning the lies of legal documents and of treaties 
with secret articles; concerning the deceit of ambas- 
eadors, concerning engagements to observe college 
8la'utes, concerning mercantile oaths, concerning 
subscriptions to articles and sacraments! qualifice 
tion for office? 

In the last fifty years we have been struggling in 
England, not unsuccessfully, to shake om nase 
these scandala which unreproved; yet to this 
day a law ia held by Parliament “to work well," if 
it bring about the material resulta desired by ald of 
numerous bresches of truth. In certain i 


& 


and Chapter, and consecrated by other Bishops: 
while it gave to the Crown the real appointment. 
The state&men who originally enacted such things 
were anxious for a ul settlement: this, they 
thought, was to be by a compromise between 
different opinions and different strivings. Probably, 
so far from thinking themselves unscrupulous, they 
believed that they were providing by wise polloy for 
the public welfare, 

In religious tenets most of all, not only are honest 
men liable to confound history with morality, but 
well-meaning "editlere" of a nation are peculiarly apt 
to indulge laxity ss to truth. The forms under 
which the teaching of moral truth grew up in an- 
tiquity tended not merely to make histo: fact 
subordinate, but to sanction, ennoble and embalm 
fiction. Parable and allegory p in very 
sany times ns a vehicle of ethical thought; perhaps 
to invest it with substance and coloring, such me 
should excite the imagination and impress the mem- 
ory. Sometimes parable was used for insinuating 
unowelcoms truth into a royal ear, aa harmiessly as in 
a modern novel; but the general result of myth 
allegory and fable was, that fiction for a moral 
passed as perfectly legitimate, with extremely little 
care whether Lhe tales told were or were not literally 
believed. In this spirit the Greek Xenophon wrote 
his Cyropedeia, But from the very birth of nations, 

1a, atory-tellers, seers—whichever might predom- 
— us earliest representatives of literatare—took 
endless liberties with truth of tact, without any de- 
ceitful intention, The poet avowed that a muse, or 
heavenly less, was inspiring him to sing, and re- 
vealed to him thia or that matter of which he was 
not eye or ear Witness, in distant times and countries. 
The story-teller, of course, had free leave of inven- 
tion conceded, not being supposed, as the poet, to 
speak truth even in barest outline. Tho seor freely 
ultered, “Thus saith the Lord," to give weight to any 
sentiments which from his heart he believed to be 
divine truth; though, when seers contradicted ons 
another, each w& in some sense forced to declare the 
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other a false prophet. Any ingenious moralist, then 
as now, was Tree to throw hia sentiments inlo a nar- 
rative form, as may be seen (to take a single familiar 
instance) in the book of Job; where the writer pre- 
fires a prose ning and a prose — to a series 
of poetical dialogues. The prose narrative, to any 
one acquainied with literature and not prepossessed 
by dogmatic teaching, is as visibly and certainl fic- 
tion as the ingenious introductions which Sir Walter 
Scott has prefixed to several of hia novels, profeasing 
to explain whence he obtained bis information; yet 
in a very short time, through religious reverence for 
the substance of the book, the narrative concerning 
Job was miateken for real fact. The same error, in 
s different way apparently, was made concerning the 
song of Jonah; whose intense poetical imagery about 
sinking’ in the depths of the sea, where the weeds 
wrapped round his head, generated the fable of his 
praying to God out of the whale's belly, and gave 
rise to the prose explanatory narrative. ^ 

Total unconcern shows itself in all antiquity, 20 
far as known to ua, concerning fidelity to historical 
truth, at least until the latest stages of national de- 
velopment, In Greece we regard history as born 
with Herodotus; but that charming writer, though 
Amal in his intention, uad no idea at all how un- 
trustworthy is rumor, and legend, and what is called 
tradition, Aad though his immediate successor iu 
historical writing (Thucydides) first enunciated the 
difficulty of sifting out the truth even on the com- 
monest mattera, and gave the noblest specimen of 
history which the world had yet seen; yet modern 
scholars have reniarked on the andue trust which he 
rested on the details of Homer's poems, aa though 
the poet hud been a historian nnd an eye-witness, 
Moreover, in universal critical estimate, the efter- 
writera of history ip Greece are für from trustworthy. 
Some are superior to others, a few are very trust- 
worthy; yet afer three centuries and much experi- 
ence very learned writers who aspire to philosophic 
history, as Dionysius of Halicarnasaus, are credulous 
and theoretical inventore, mistaking mythology for 
history and their own fancies for fact, and put for- 
ward enormous speeches as historical, which we 
know to be pure fiction. Among the prosaic Ro- 
mans, accustomed to State docaments and registers, 
one might have expected sounder history of the past; 
but among them, while we do obtain excellent narra- 
tives of just the last age of the Republic, no sooner 
do they try to step back to more ancient times than 
the deliciency of written records fails them, and they 
misecably corrupt history by family traditions, or 
rather fictions, and popular fables. To ascribe 
speeches to great men out of the writer's own head, 
was thought quite legitimato. 

Whea we find such phenomena in the quick -witted 
Greeks and the solid Homans, there is no rational 
ground for expecting that the Hebrews should have 
any greater power to preserve accurately the records 
of the past. In them, on a very elight examination, 
we see at once the tendency ta make history not 
ouly out of poetical dinies, but out of fancied ety- 
mology. Every scrap of antique poetry seems to 
have been counted historically precious, as Lamech'a 
uniatelligible address to his two wives. Because the 
compilation called the book of Jasher, which con- 
tained the dirge of David over Saul and Jonathan, 
made Josua, when desirous of longer bours of day- 
light to complete a victory, apostrophize the sun and 
moon in the poetical words, "Sun, atand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley of Aja- 
lon!" a writer four to eight hundred years later than 
Joshua fancied he could make prose history out of 
the ditty, and founded upon it the miracle of the aun 
2 still. No doubt this was done in perfect 
good faith. It is highly probable that we have in 
Miriam's song the original source of the miraculous 
crossing of the Red Sea by the host of Israel. That 
which was narrated in the hyperbolic language of 
p as simply a wonderful and glorious event, is 

srdened by prosaic interpretation into something 
preternataral. 


Many such probabilities might be pointed out, in 
puo harmony with Greek delusion. But whether 
hey bring conviction or not is of less importance, 
inasmuch as this topic is swallowed up in others still 
more fatal to the credibility of what the later He- 
brews mistook for history, namely, tlie certainty that 
no conscience had arisen as to the sacredness of truth 
in history, of the sacredness of an author's name, of 
his tide to his own writings, of the immorality of 
garbllug or adding to them, or the meanneas of pil- 
ng from them. In no nation have we a more 
complete, exact and decisive narrative of the steps by 
which a sudden revolution was brought about bya 
pant nats ropheteas, than lu the book of Kings 
uring Josiah’s reign. Space here forbids to develop 
in detail the demonstrative proof which it gives, that 
our Pentateuch waa wholly unknown to the He- 
brews, from the prophet Samuel down to the reign 
of Josiah. In my book called The Hebrew Mon- 
archy," I tried to call altention to this important nar 
rative a quarter of a century ago, and insisted that 
“to profess a discovery of the sacred law was to con- 
fesa an invention.” The argument has recently been 
worked out in the most convincing manner, with 
great fulness, in a special treatise—"The Finding of 
the Book"—by Rev. John Robertson, Coupar Angus, 
lately of the Scotch Church. It is published by 
Thomas Scott, „ Ramsgate, and to it I beg to re- 
fer my readers, B shop Colenso has in the last ten 
years added largely to the establishment of the fact 
that the ve books of the Old Testament are 
not only late compilations, variously enlarged and 
tampered with, but are widely inaccurate as to very 
ordinary matters of human life; much more are they 
untrustworthy as witnesses to things extraordinary. 


But the Germans were much earlier in seeing these 
phenomena, The proofs of garbling sre in eed s 
glaring that English divines huye long been accus- 
tomed to ascribe very many obvious and undeniable 
marks of u later hand to Ezra, who (they were good 
enough to assure us) "of course did it by divine in- 
spiration.” The long and short is that neither to 
tamper with ancient documents, nor to ascribe new 
compositions to an ancient name, was thought by the 
Hebrews of that age a moral offence, if it was done 
with a pious purpose. 

It ia not wonderful that the same tendencies re- 
appesred in the Christian church of the second cen- 
tury, when the first gush of its present enthusiasm 
was spent. Literary criticism was eo miserably low 
that among the Hellenistic Jews the Greek book 
called the Wisdom of Solomon passed as that kiog’s 
composition ; and, what is more marvellous by far, the 
monetrous forgery entitled the Book of Enoch ob- 
talned credit. Itis plainly avowed to be authentic 
by the writer, who calle himself “Jude, the brother 
of James,” it is alluded to as & source of knowled, 
in the first epistle of Peter, and it is reasonably to 
believed that Paul drew from it many peculiarities 
distinguishing his doctrine from that taught by 
James. James and John, so far as we know, and 
Peter certainly at first, who were the most eminent 
of the disciples of Jesus, taught his moral precepts 
only—little concerning his buman life. Paul, who 
came in as a meteor not very welcome to the church 
at Jerusalem, waa resolute to owe nothing to human 
teaching; therefore took pains to leara nothing from 
the apostles and other disciplea concerning their 
Master: nay, he avowe himself unconcerned about 
"Christ after the flesh.“ And who can blame this, 
when Jesus himself took no step whatever to fur 
uish future ages and distant countries with authentic 
copies of his discourses and a well attested account 
of his life und deeds? When he leaves us to guess, 
as we best may, who wrote the gospels, wlien, where 
and with what means of knowledge, it is perfectly 
evident and cannot be reasonably denied, that he had 
no foresight of the importance which would be at- 
tached Lo his exact words by remote nations, and no 
ambition to be a prophet to the world st large in 
distant posterity, Accordingly the whole preachlag 
of Christianity, as known to us in the first century, 
was the faved doctrine of repentance from evil works 
and faith in a risen, ascended, glorified Christ, whose 
speedy return to Judge the world would sent al] his 
suints on the throne by bis side. The narratives 
called Gospels which we now possess cannot be 
proved to have existed in their present shape until 
the second century, and they can be proved to abound 
with credulity and error; though few will doubt that 
the numerous gospela of that century were founded 
upon oral testimonies, of which private noles were 
taken at an early date.“ But the fourth pel. 
which eannot be traced higher than the middle of 
the second century, is à romance in violent and al- 
most uniform disagreement with the other three that 
are esteemed canonical: yet it was ily ascribed 
to the apostle John, Just as the whole Pentateuch to 
Moses, There hus u no more fatal sacrifice of 
truth to fancied edification in all Christian history 
than this; no forgery of medieval Papiste more dis- 
graceful. And, marvellous to add, in this nineteenth 
century Christian divines who confess that the fourth 

pel is historically uatrustworthy—nay, is a pure 
fabrication written for a conscious purpose, and in 
fundaniental contradiction both of fact and doctrine 
to the others, as also to the doctrine of the genuine 
epistle of the apostle James,—yet, to this day, speak 
of this gross forgery of miracle and doctrine and 
fact as a glorious and edifying “spiritual develop- 
ment.” Thus, with all their clearness of criticism 
and high noble character, it would yet appear that 
they have not attained the perception that listorical 
falsehood is au essentially evil work; and that, es- 
pecially when it concerns pretended miraculous and 
divine even or persons, it is an immorality fraught 
With strife dnd bitterness and war and cruelty, and 
frauds innumerable and evils incalculable, 

* Ine small volame called "The English Life of Jesus,“ 
written and published by Thomas Scot, Keq., of Hatnagate, 
Eoglaud. the English reader may find the errors of the re- 
celved Gospels and the (n)sehoods of the fourth Gospel more 
fully exhibited, perhaps, thao 3 elas hitherto. [Thie 
book can be obtained of H. S. Stebbius, Toledo.—Ep. Impzx.] 
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It certainly seems on the face of it rather absurd 
to attach any serious importance to the color and 
fashion of vestments, the ringing of bells, the acat- 
tering of certain perfumes, the bending of one's knee 
at certain moments in certain places, or the form of 
buildings used for religious assemblies. But then 
here stands the fact that many men, on other topica 
manifestly quite rational, do altach great importance 
to these and similar things, And it would seem to 
be the part of modesty, to say nothing of charity, to 
assume always that the opinions, ss well as the con- 
duct, of one's fellow-men really have some rational 
ground to rest upon, even when we fail to perceive 
what that ground is. 

But it especially behooves us, one might think, who 
believe in the coming of a one universal Religion, 
destined finally to take the place of, and thua put an 
end to, all the superstitions that now darken this 
fair earth, to seek for the underlying significance of 
every mom phenomenon presented to our obser- 
vation. Universal Religion of the Future must 
consist surely in the one common element, be it what 
it may, that runs through all existing forms of Re- 
ligion. There ia such a common element; and it, 
once discovered, and from the snperin- 


cumbent mass of outgrown Dogma by which it is. 
concealed, or at least disguised, will continue to sub.. 
sist and attain a splendor yet unapproached. What 
mind can doubt this which haa escaped the Lrámme]a 
of theological superstition without losigg, as so man 


now-a-days unhappily do, the religious spirit? Wem- 


there not such an element io religion, independent 
of all existing creeds, we shoujd not see, as we so of- 
ten do in this age of transition, s profoundly relig. 
ious spirit surviving the lust vestige of belief in those 
creeds. 

Every essential element in the existing Religions, 
or forms of Religion rather—for itis the one com: 
mon element which really constitutes Religion— 
must aurely have its analogue in the universal Relig- 
ion of the Future. No mutter if many of the relig. 
jous practices of to-day do look on the face of them. 
absurd. They will none the less have down below 
the surface of things some real reason and fonndè- 
tion; there will always be some want of our inner 
life which these practices, bizarre as they may seem 
to a mind that has once escaped their fascination, do 
in their way aupply. One who would appreciate, as 
far as can be done to-day, the true character of the 
Universal Religion of the Future, should endeavor 
to plerce through the outward shows down to this. 
real reason and foundation ; for this being ultimately 
found, as it always certainly will be by an honest 
persevering search, there may be discovered or de. 
vised a fully rational mode also, whereby that funda- 
mental want of our nature may be adequately met, 
And thus will be developed one feature more of the 
Universal Religion of Humanity, 

It matters not how much the several elements of 
the forms of Religion which now drag outa mori- 
bund existence among us may lay claim toa super- 
natural origin. That will in no wise deceive a. mind 
really and profoundly emancipated from theologica} 
superstition, That the claim for supernatural origin 
was made in the first Instance, even continues 
now to be maintained, for the moat part in good 
faith, be will unreservedly admit. The most com- 
pletely emancipated minda nre those who recognize, 
as the nataral law of buman intelligence, the fact that, 
at the outset, it must needs speculate on all subjects 
upon a theological method, But none the Jess, or 
rather all the more, will he also perceive the other 
fact, that these same elements, which claim a Divine, 
had really a Human, merger generally s spontane- 
ous, origin, Now that which spriogs up.apontane- 
ously to neet a genuine want of human nature can 
permanently disappear only on being replaced by 
something which will better aupply that want, 

The genuflexions and posturings, the incense burn- 
ings, chantings and processions of the Ritualists seem 
abaurd to ua; they really are absurd regarded as offer- 
inga made to God, to please and gratify him. And 
50, even, may seem and really be the noble piles left 
us by the ecclesiastica] architects of the Middle 
Ages. But Westminster Abbey and the Catbedral of 
Cologne are noble piles nevertheless, Aud the Mas- 
ses of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven are sublime tri- 
umphs of musical genius, Let one be ever ao com 
pletely emanicipated from theological beliefa, the: 
finely attuned soul will still feel that the Mass per- 
formed" ever so perfectly in the concert-room . 
very different thing from the same Mass celebrated“ 
in the Cathedral. And ao immeasurably Jess noble 
thing! He is to be pitied who, being present at the 
cem does not experience a profound religious 
thrill! 

Iu religious worship, regarded as a phenomenon of 
human nature, there nre, and always have been, two- 
distinct elements. Worship has always been, in the- 
intention of the worshippers, although in very differ- 
ent degrees, an offering made to some superior Being, 
and above all to the Supreme Being, s0 far as a one 
Supreme Belng has been recognized; an offering 
supposed fo be more or less grateful to bim, and, as 
such, capable of bringing down upon the worship- 

ra favors from his hand. But worship has always 

n, however uncousciously to the worshipper, m 
culture of the Ideal. And that this element bas. 
heen to some degree recognized, too, seems Indicated’ 
ty s very term Cultus, As a matter of fact, espe- 
ciMly, it has ever been an indirect culture of the 
moral nature of the worshipper, As a contemplation 
of a Being above bim, It bas helped, even in its md- 
eat and most barbarous form, to develop the senti- 
ment of veneration, so indispensable to all res! aspi- 
ration. And in so far as the Supreme Being came to 
be not merely an irresistible Power but the Ideal of 
Perfect Goodness, its contemplation as naturally 
tended to assimilate the worshipper to itself. 


Now thia latter element is quite aa much commom 
to all forms of eigen in the past as is the former, 
although very liable to be overlooked as long as re- 
ligion remains in any wise theological. But what is 
more important to be observed ia, that it is entirel 
independent of all theological or superstitious belief. 
It ia an element that cannot but survive the decay of 
such beliefs, however far that decay may go, and re 
main ao integral element of religion, and one of 
dominant importance, too, when religion shall have 
become ever 80 completely human, ever so exclusive 
ly mundane. 


But from this point of view the Rituallat move 
ment puts on quite a new aspect. Whatever other 
elementa there may still seem to be in it worthy of 
reprehensiou, as a claim, oo behalf of the æ-thetio 
sentiment, to its due share in the institution of wor- 
ship, it ceases, at. all events, to be absurd, Aud it 
may even be entitled to respect; as most assuredly ia 
8 ctiig; as above formulated, to serioua considers- 

Art, in all ita forms, has at least this much in com- 
mon with the religious spirit, that it seeks for ideal 


perfection, There hen certain solidarity between all 
the different sorts of ‘perfection. Aspiration after 
tho best in sor one direction reacts fayorably 7 
‘the pursuit of goodness in all other directions. And 
Af art wil! sometimes, particularly the most special 
‘arts, aim, or seem to aim, only at technical perfection, 
‘perfection of mere form Irrespectively of subject 
‘matter, its grandest Insplrationa evidently come from 
some higher and nobler impulse above itself. Traced 
‘down to its last analysis, this higher and nobler im- 
pulso is always the aspiration after the ideal perfec- 
tion of Human Nature itself. And what but this is 
the essential apirit of Religion? 

‘The natural connection between religion and art 
It is, at all eventa, easy enough empirically to observe 
asa fuot The noblestarchitecture,the noblest palat- 

, the noblest sculpture, the noblest music, bave 

manifesily been religious, And if the same does 
Hot a on a superficial view to hold good of pr 
etry, that le perhaps from our want of & profound 
couception of the real nature of religion, rather than 
drom any leas degree of religiosity in this most gen- 
eral form of art. 

It can hardly fall to be encouraging to those who 
"believe in the ual growth and development of 
one universal religion, destined ultimately to replace, 

by replacing abolish, all the now prevailing 
forms of superatition, to trace in those forms the 
‘sound element underneath the worn-out covering; 
‘and lt were wise even to seek for this sound element 
“not merely as an encoti ent but a!so for direct 
"instruction, and because the spontanenus Institutions 
of the human race can be finally abolished only by 
an adequate replacement, Those profound n of 
our inner nature whence the various elements of ex- 
letlug religious forms had their origin, cannot remaiu 
‘permanently without satisfaction. They must needa 
better supplied by some more rational institutions, 
ere the human race can possibly dispense with its 
spontaneous Institutions, let these be ever so much 
loaded down with abuses. 

The worship of God will never be abandoned ox- 
cept on condition of belng replaced by the worship 
of Humanity. A Cultus stripped of all superstition, 
based upon Ideas exclusively scientific in their char- 
acter, can be nothing buts worship—that 1s, a cultus 
—of humanity, For what ia there, what can there 
de in our idea of God, when al) that is auperstitious 
is dropped, except un IDEALIZED HUMANITY * 


Can we really and seriously imagine the universal 
religion of the future to be'absolutely without a cal- 
tus—to have no aystem of worship properly so called 
—all systematic culture of the ideal to be deliberately 
given up? Surely notif we consider what is the 
true function of worship in religion. In this age of 
transition we are too apt perhape to confine our at- 
tention exclusively to tho function of pure intellect 
in religion. To the untrammelled intellect it belonga 
doubtless to answer the question: What is true? 
Although even in this its own sphere it can by no 
means functionate in so entire independence of sen- 
timent as la pretended by the metaphysical philoso- 
ply. For the most important of all the many quea- 
tions Into wbich the one question, "What ia true?!“ 
naturally subdivides itself, is surely, "What ia good!“ 
—a question evidently no more accessible to the man 
who has never known by actual experíenca the senti- 
ment of purely disinterested sympathy than is the 
theory of color to the man born stone-blind. But 
let pure Intelligence have ever 80 clearly demonstra- 
ted what is true, including moreover what is good, It 
remaina yet to bring home this truth to the minds of 
men, and this goodness to thelr hearts, and so to ap 
ply both to their practical lives. In the mass of men 
pure intellect is altogether too sluggish to enable a 
merely Jogical demonatration to take firm hold of 
their being. The true ideal of life must be enabled 
to seize their imagination and entwine itself sround 
their affections, 

Tt is, then, the presentation of the truths demonstra- 
ted by the intellect, especially the supreme order of 
‘trutha furnishing the ideal of life, under forma of 
ravishing beauty and seductive loveliness to the imag- 
nations of men, through thelr imaginations seizing 
their hearts, that is the function of art in religion. 
And this is worship. None the lesa worship when 
stripped of the last vestige of superstition, 

Are not the ritualista performing, then, à really 
useful function, however different from that they 
themselves imagine they are fulülling, In keeping 
alive, beyond the pale of the Roman Catholic church, 
some of the best traditions of that church, until the 
‘day comes for pressing them into the service of the 
universal Religion of the Future; and especially In 
maintaining a standing claim on behalf of the em- 
ployment of our msthetic resourcea in commending 
to the imaginations and the hearts of men, and 80 
enforcing upon their lives, the highest result of the 
intellect? Ta the fact that sublime moral and reli. 
gious truths shall at last have been poeltively demon- 
strated by science, any reason for not employing the 
"resources of art in rendering them attractive to men? 
Are men In general so intensely rational, so ardent, 
moreover, in their love of and desire for goodness 
for its own sake, that they stand in need of no sort 
of perauasion to embrace the Truth and to do the 
Right? Have the mass of men no sort of induce- 
ment t^ prefer In any case the false to the true? No 
temptations to follow after evil rather than to strive 
for the good? Does goodness no longer need striv- 
ing for? Because we have outgrown the superati- 
tion of total depravity, doctrines of devils, etc., are 
we quite sure that the path of virtue is the broad 
and easy way, full only of flowers and obvious joy, 
certain therefore to be taken by every one ns soon nà 
„it ia but pointed out to him? Is it aure to be enough 
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henceforth to know what is the right, in order to have | 
it done by everybody? Are the muss of men rational 
ennugh even to comprehend the demonstrations of 
science, when these are ever so perfect? Do they at 
all events care enough sbout truth and gooduess in 
the abstract to taka the trouble Lo comprehend those 
demonstrations? 

Or munt not religion always need, when her doc- 


truth and goodness shall be presented Lo the masses 
of men under an aspect of beauty? Nay: are not 
truth and ness naturally also beautiful, so that, 
when art shall have ideali them to her uttermost, 
she ane only have made them more profoundly 
true i 

To be really enduring, religious dogma must be 
elaborated by the thinker. And that means, in thia 
age, that it must be scientifically demonstrated. To 
acquire Ita Juat and al predominance, it 
must be popularly and therefore summarily dissem- 
minated—the true and normal function of the Cate- 
chism. But that predominance can acquire Its right- 
ful completeness, nay, even the dissemination itself 
can be finally entirely accomplished, only by the 

sentation of that do under forms of ideal 
oveliness. In one word, ligion becomes fully 
and completely Religion only when condensed into 
a corresponding Worship. And in this fact lies the 
true aoclological significance of Ritualism. 

Brentwoop, L. I. HENRYT EDGER. 


— —— — 


THE ASSAULT UPON THE CORNER-STONK, 


From tbe New York Union Advocate, June 1.) 


While we are discussing our minor and unessential 
polnts of theology, it ia well for us to remember that 
the enemy ls attacking the very corner-atone of re- 
ligion Itself. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that Infidelity is advancing with alarming strides. 
While our statesmen are proclaiming the benefits of 
a Christian education, while our clergy are inalating 
upon their dogmatic theses, scepticism pervades the 
whole atmosphere of thought, leads the most learned 
societies, colors much of the religious literature of 
the day, and even mounts into the pulpit of the 
Church. There is very little Interest now in the 
public mind as to the controversies between the sects 
of Christendom; the doubt and discussion applies to 
the truthfulness of Christianity itself. Men have 
not for fifteen hundred years been so nnaeltled upon 
this subject as now. Unbelief does not hide in cor- 
ners and quietly go its way, It is orgaalzing and pro- 
claiming itself; It gathers into societies, it publishes 
newspapers, it erecta chapels, it scatters tracts, and 
speaks from the platform. 

Buch men as the Rev. Mr. Voysey in London, and 
the Rev. Mr. Frothingham In New York, publicly 
argue from their pulpits to large congregations 
against the Scriptures, and proclaim that Christianity 
is the enemy of mankind. A society organized in 
our country to combine Atheists, Theists, Infidels, 
Materialista and Spiritualists in one common cause 

Inst the Redeemer's kingdom, bas already collect- 

a capital stock of $59,000, and is constantly ad- 
ding to it by subscriptions from all parts of the land. 
It proposes to fi the United States with doca- 
mente against the inapiration of Holy Writ and the 
claims of Jesus Christ. Several newspapers ns the 
organs of these ecg bave already attained a large 
circulation, ‘They declare that through the leadings 
of sclence the human mind has progressed beyond 
the Bible, and that the ecclesiasical organizations of 
Europe and Ainerica are honeycombed with doubt. 
Christians will some day have to stand shoulder to 
ahodlder inst this terrible foe, and if they must 
unite for selt-defence, would it not be better for them 
to do so now? 


— — 


JEFFERSON'S ADVICE. 


Read the Bible, then, as you would Livy or Taci- 
tus. The facts which are within the ordinary course 
of Nature you will believe on the authority of the 
writer, aa you would do those of the same kind in 
Livy or Tacitus. The testimony of the writur 
weighs in their favor, iu one scale, and their not be- 
ing against the laws of Nature does not weigh 
agalost them in tue other. But those facts of the 
Bible which contradict the laws of Nature must be 
exaroined with more care, and under a variety of 
phases, Here you must recur to the pretensions of 
the writer to inspiration from God.  Exuniue upon 
what evidence his pretensions are founded, and 
whether that ovidence is so strong, thut ita falsehood 
would be more improbable than a change in the 
laws of Nature, in the cage he relates. For example, 
in the book of Joshua wo are told the eun atood still 
several hours. Were we to read that fact in Livy or 
Tacitus, we should class it with their showers of 
blood, speaking of statues, beasts, &c But it is said 
the writer of that book was inspired. Examine, 
therefore, candidly, what evidence there is of his 
having been inspired. The pretension is entitled 
to your inquiry, because millions believe it. On 
the other hand, you are astronomer enouyh to know 
how contrary it is to the lawa of Nature, that a body 
revolving on its axis, as the earth does, should bave 
stopped Teuddenly , &honld not by that sudden stop- 
page have prostrated animals, trees, buildings, and 
should after a certain time have resumed its revolu- 
tions, and that also without a general prostmtion, 
la this arrest of the earth's motion, or the evidence 
which affirms it, most within Lhe laws of probabil- 
ity Jefferson in u Letter to Carr. Aug. 10, 787. 


trines have become ever ge completely scientific, that 


Poices from the People. 


[EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS] 


——"Enclosed is two dollara, for which please 
send Tug Inpex to Willlam Loyd Garrison, Boston. 
If you have the numbers, I «hould like him to baro 
them from 22 July last; I not, do the best you can. I 
ahould like to have Mr. Garrison eo interested in your 
movement as to take the lead in this region in . 
ing anxiliary societiea to yours, in order to over- 
throw Church and Btate influences before they have 
to be met by force. He is pretty free now, and is 
only interested in the woman question, I think. I 
have fought with him since 1882 on the slavery 
question ; 1 am too old to take any acties part in a 
new battle, but would be very glad to unite with hím 
again so faras I can in this cause. You may add 
ay name for one share (6100) towards the §50,000. 
The amount I will pay whenever it shall be needed, 
mem regerd to the whole $50,000 belng subacri- 


——" It grieves me to write without sending on 
my namo towards the stock aubscription to the Io- 
dex Association, and I feel I owe an apology tbere- 
for. I am a mechanic, dependent upon Haturday 
nigbt for bread and butter for self ond family. Many 
ure the books [ thiret after, and feel I must have or 
perish (or stagunte. another word expressing the 
same meaning), but have to forego. Often I grow 
Wick at the thoughts that will arise, and wonder 
whether the first great conundrum of the Catechism 
on the Chief End of Man has ever yet been answered! 
I wieh every one of your subscribers felt the need of 
(shall I say tte or) your success so fervently ms to 
subscribe, or feel compelled to apologize for the 
omission," 


——"Enclosed find one dollar, and continue to 
send Tus Inpex until 1 order it stopped; and dun 
me as soon as my subscription expires, and I will 
remit. Also find ten cents for two back Nos. 90, 
containing ‘A Fortnight ina Dutch Town,’ which 
answers the question so often put to me What kind 
of society should we have, if all men were unbeliev- 
ers of the Bible?!“ Also find twenty-five centa for 
‘Lecture oo the Bible, by Rev, Chas. Voysey, as m 
papers zel so worn lending I prefer the tracts, 
expect to get somu new subscribers for you soon.” 


—"I send you herein one dollar for your Ixp&x 
for half à year. The reason I don't mend for the 
whole year ia that Í am now in the four-score and 
seventh year of my age, and I find it necessary to 
ay a my residence. Ido not now know where I 
may locate myself, if I should live; and I think I had 
better determine my residence soon, From what 
I have read in your paper, I think I shall not be 
without it, if I should live, as free thought and in- 
dependence of mind are to me the mainspring of life.” 


——"I wish you to continue the paper, and if you 
did not receive the money I aeut, notify me of the 
fact and I will send n. Will send P. O. order 
nexttime. Am sorry if the money Is lost, as I am 
an Invalid and poor, and can ill afford to lose it. 
The r I must have, aa it ia nearly all the spirit- 
ual food and comfort I have.“ 


—"I wish one hundred copies containing Per- 
sona and Ideas' could be soattored among the dry 
bones of Poughkeepsie.” 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


of this 
'UTLDING 


Finer Inu DrPRNDENT SoctETT.—The regular moetin 
Boclety are held fn the Opsow, In the new Exrnass 
on Bt. Clair Sireat, opposito the Wueetin Opera Hovas, om 
Dee facra 6, at 104% o'clock. The public are cordially 

n to attend, 
epe 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 

Caah groupe r the week "ar | Juna 1MA.—C. A. W. 
Urosby, EI; J. W. Winkley, fi: J. B. Sargent, $3; Hug B. 
0 , fà: Geo. e r LH jes 


Sinith, 60 ci& ; È. M, Davin, 0 cta.: W. W. nner, 50 eta. 
Drs. Hartwig & Cole, $8; Dr. W. W. Grant, $10 br. y 
Barrows, $10; J. J. B A m, $12; J. Lie’ 


del, Mets. W. 

de. Wm. Wallac; 80 otm.: O. E. Mobhe, 30 cta.: Dr. 

Metabo, B0 xi» Sargent & Carter, B0 cis, ; W. 8. . 
) cta.; J. 


E. Whipple, $3; 8. L. Wilder, £10; H. L. Creen, 85; Wm. 
m. I xj A W. 


mn; D. Watrell, M) cts. ; Philena Carkín, $2; 
i Dr. W. M. en, $1; H B. 
. Har kette. 30 cta, ; Fredorick Beck, $0; B. 


A CES gh Ww Ti MAGANG BY cies ae 

Bonte! ; * ri i Geo. Draper. #2; Johnson 
— I Ny . Edw. M. Davia, $00.00; Mra. Lu- 
creila Mott, 890.00; C, A. Greenleaf, 85 eis,; M. J. Mackin- 
tush, 15cts.; t has. R. Grow, 80 sus. r Dat: 


Mower, W cls. Walter H. Whitey. $1.30; D. A. Robertson, 


| 8330; Mre, E. 8. Miller, $10; A.J. Srambangh, 95 cts. 


All recelpte of cash will be acknowledged as above, and no 
other recelpt vont unless specially requested. Persons whe 
du nol seo thoir remittances acknowl d withio two er 
three weeks aficr sending, wil] plosss notify us. 

N. B.—Orders for Tracts or Single Numbers of Tun Leong 
which are nof on Aaad will, 1f of «mill amount, be otherwise 
filled to the same emuunt without further notice. 
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THE INDEX ASHOOCIATION, 
OAFTTAL, $100,000. Seanse Eion, $100. 


tion having ssunmed the poblication of Tun 
. have levied an ageasement of ten per 
ernt. on each share for the year ending Oot. 26, 1573. All fu- 
ture oubscriptions are subject to this aesessment, Not more 
than ten percent. on each share can be Asse 
. By the original terms of subseription, the Directora are 
Bri den to incur any btednei 


BUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCE. 


AcxxowrixDoED elsewhere, Five Hundred Mhares, 850,000 
Tuomas MUirOBD, Now Harmony, Ind, One Share, 100 
"o 


3 J Brook 100 
Mao L. F. Boos, Evansville " * " H 
— =, Defance, blo: s “a 100 

H h " LJ 100 
prm i Northampton, Maas, 2 2 100 
PnaoHT, Cincinnati, hlo, — 7 P 100 

H. Hereamaxn, Toledo, lo, H is 100 

. Fotaox, afield, Ohio, 5 180 
POM Indianapolis, Ind. "O —*" 100 
A. Forson, Boston, am, Two P^ 200 
W.F. Hermae Dayto Odlo,  " ra 300 
Hian Cour, Busp'n Bridge, N. T., One P. 100 
BaxvEL COLT, Buspa. Bridge, 8 Fa yn E: — 
Cuamm Nass, Mola, ^ e Ous  " — 100 


bo ce) Two 
Mt. Carroll, oi One as 


. W. Dover, ; a P 10 
Selz lee  TeyoreFale Minn, „ " 100 
Mas E. B. MiLLsn, Geneva, N. T., "i a 100 
Jas. R. STONR, Ciocinostl, Obio, p 100 
D. K. imes, * — Five 300 
A Tire à D Se 
8. L, Woe RE “ " " " 100 

As L „ * " 
ble bi 2 * y 185 


. T, BUTTOM, 
E. Auerm, Pittsburgh, Ex, 
Lang E. Noona, Cinclansil: Onio, Two " 


Fino Shreveport La, One " 100 
ee Nue P o lo € 
ag, N. 
* 3 Bovonton,’ n N.Ya One „ 100 
, CHAMBERS, 
Trrus L. Beown, Blnghampton, N. T., “ a 1 
A. Mop. Tarih Milwaukee, Wis. " " w 
©. T. HAWLET, » * 1 H 100 
Ww. Bross, ** " ** m 100 
G, D. Nomure, ^ te Five y 
Ronr. C. SPENCER, S d One 100 
C. M. LAWwLER, * M Ds. * 100 
B. R. LELAND, * Ec " “ 
Wa. Buackmors, Painesville, Ohl,  " » 100 
R- H. RANNET, Mass, “ 5 10⁰ 
O. B. TnornindhAx, New York. N. T., Five *" 500 
Mro. J. G. Kouer, Richmond, Ind., One " 100 
J. R. Wait, " m " “ 100 
Jansa SxszLsER, LI LI “ " 100 
Joun H. Porr, v m at » 100 
2 Davis, Indianapolia, B4 A 4 109 
HERMANN Loses, xs » " a 100 
Stanke VAXKKGQUT, ^ 2 yh i^ 0 
— Bean, ' 0" « » d 100 
a New Bedford, Man, * 100 
M. H. Doolrrrix, Waablogion, D.C, * ir 100 
M. 8. Buace, Lawrence, , 1 ae 100 
L. 8. Bacon, i V M H 100 
C. Rowinaon, * M * it 100 
HamsrSraco, St, Louie Mo., EB s 100 
$ O. I 5 E S es vi 280 
A008 SPHINKEL, St. Joseph, s ne " 
R. P. HatLowkLL, Boston, Mass, Five . 600 
Bios WRionT, a “ 
Jas. A. DUFEE, "| 2 One " 100 
E.8, DUNHAM, * " . m 100 
John F. Mos, ^ M MOS AR 100 
J. C. Haruna, * + Three 3 500 
So. W, Pank, Ww ae Ono ^" 100 
FuEDERICK BECK, * " 100 
J. W. WINKLET, » 10 se - 100 
D. J. Emo, u “ u 100 
Muss R. BOWKER, Ke “ ” * 100 
“A Friend," n " “ " 100 
Miss H, E, Sreverson," ™ One 100 
M. Loca, m m Two " 300 
Baxar N. Stone, “e ks One ^" 100 
E. B. BAnnows, Davenport. lowa, * n 100 
W.W. GRANT, n ^" " “ 100 
Mes. E. W.CunierggN New York, N. Y. u “ 100 
„ New York, ^ * “ 100 
W. E. BooRAEM, " “ u 100 
I. LIENAN, ^ ^" LE [D 100 
H. G. Wurrz, Buffalo, * ** “ 190 
P. Dinsmoas * Two a 200 
25 z4 p 1,000 
jos. T. Winits, i " Five ^" ‘500 
. Lyme, Detroit, Mich, Two “ 200 
E. W. Meppavon, Deo Mich, Five “ w0 
Enw. M. Davis,  Pbiladelphis, Pá., One u 100 
Mra,Lucnetia Mort, " as 77 “ 100 
Werner Boeckx, Burlington, Iowa, ©“ “ 100 
$65,900 


"In many parta of France,” saya a reviewer of the 
new edition of Sir Charles Lyell'a “Principles of Ge- 
ology” in Nature for April 11, the destruction of the 
woods has proved a source of very great injury, as 
they caught the rain and parted with it slowly, the 
Toota all the while protecting the soil. But now that 
the woods have beeu cut down, the water runs off at 
once, scouring away the eartli from the alopes of the 
hills, and In the valleys causing sudden floods which 
sweep everything before them. In America it ia as- 
pecially interesting to watch the effect produced by 
mun in this way upon climate and water supply.” 
These statements are apparently made on the author- 
ity of Bir Charles himself. They are worthy of aeri- 
oua attention in thia country, where the effecta of our 


wanton waste of forests are something more than 
“Interesting.” 


Peace without justice ia not peace, but a truce of 
war," ls a noble saying of Professor Newman. 
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THE BATTLE OVER THE BIBLE. 

A telegraphic dispatch to the Toledo Commercial 
describes a significant occurrence at the third day's 
session of the Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the "International Young Men's Christian Aseocis- 
don." The whole report is interesting, and we sub- 
Join it:— 


LowzLL,June 14.—At last evenings session of the 
Y. M. C. A., fraternal addresses were delivered by 
Rev. D. Banks, of Edinburgh, and Prof, Milligan, of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. Rev. John Marshall Long also 
delivered an address, The topic resented was the 
“Temptation of Young Men." The speakers were 
Hon. 8. Brainard, of New York; Joseph Anderson, 
of Waterbury, Conn.; Rev, J. G. Joyce, of Phila 
delphia, aud H. P. Floyd, of Cincinnati. Mr. La- 
throp, of New Jersey, spoke In favor of opening 
public libraries on the Sabbath, for the suppression 
of houses of bad fame and gambling houses, 

In the Young Men's Christian Association Cen- 
vention this a a resolution was offered by 
Rev, T. A. Fernly, of Pennsylvania, to the following 
effect, —That thia International Young Men's Christ- 
ian Association Convention pledges itself to resist to 
the utmost all attempts that have been made or that 
may be made to exclude tbe Word of God from tbe 
public schools of the nation, and that where it is 
temporarily excluded, we will use apecial efforts to 
put the Bible in every Roman Catholic family. 

Considerable discussion was excited by the pro- 
position, and among other s kers, T. G. Strout 
made an argument in opposition to the resolution, 
maintaining that the country is a free one, where no 
irammels of sect should be established, or attempts 
at undue religious pressure sustained. These ex- 

sions were greeted with hisses, mingled with 
faint applause, from eve uarter of the house. 
Great excitement prevail e efforts of the pre- 
siding officer and the good judgment of some of the 
delegates lulled the excitement, and an apology was 
made for the acts of disapproval, and Strout conclu- 
ded hia remarks, The resolution passed, when the 
topic of ‘lectures and lecturers’ was treated upon by 
Rev. Mr. Morton of New York. 

At the afternoon session the standing committee 
reported a series of resolutions: 

. Endoreing the “Association Monthly” us the of- 
ficial organ of the Association, and authorizing the 
Executive Committee to provide for ita publication 
in its present form, and, if deemed expedient, make 
& weekly issue, elc. 

The resolution called out & lively debate. Mr. 
Cowdret, of Detroit, thought in ita present form it 
was read by but few, containing na it does many re- 
ports of societies and advertisements, It was not 
read by the masses, and was not worth ten cents 
s ton, 

Mr. Frink wanted an organ to make prominent 
proper literature for a néws-stand, Selling the cur- 
rent morbid literature of the day was worse than 
four r beer saloons, 

Mr, Brainard, on the Executive Committee, said, 
if a tithe of the money expended on the erection of 
public edifices and elegant rooms throughout the 
country had been applied in a wise direction, a far 
different sheet could bave been circulated. A mem- 
ber thought that an active daily of ten thousand cir 


-culation would be worth more to the Association 


than a million of monthly issues as now conducted, 
He wanted a paper that would be sought after by 
adults, and that children would cry for. 

The resolutions were generally passed, and the 
resolution to appoint an Executive Committee for 
three yeara introduced, considerable difference of 
opinion arose. The report embraced all tue old 
members who had served six years, and all from 
New York. 

Mr. Andereon, from Boston, thought that other 
places than New York were entitled to it, Cincin- 
nati had money and brains, and so had other cities, 
He wanted an infusion of new blood, and moved the 
addition of three each, from Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. Mr. Martin, of Brooklyn, said 
that, although continent to the city of New York, 
the Brooklyn Association are unable to find out any- 
thing from the Executive Committee, Mr, Braipard 
replied that, as far as the combinations were con- 
cerned, he had never yet been able to get the man he 
wanted for President of the Association. Mr. Miller 
made s happy reply. 

The resolution, ss reported, was passed. 

The following are the pamesof the Committee — 
Charles Brainard, W. P. Lee, Jos. Stokes, Jr., Tim- 
otby G. Sulloway, Jr, Thomas Cochrane, Jr., and 
Roswell Miller. "Various other resolutions were act- 
ed on rejutive to general business, and to-morrow 
fixed as the time for aubscription to the organ of the 
Association. All the little unpleasantnesses were 


amicably adjusted after the adjournment, 
In the New York Post of June 12, another aspect. 
of this Bible-In-achoola controverey ia presented: 


Nowhere has opposition to the reading of the Bi- 
ble in the public schools taken such serious shape sa 
at Long Island City. During the trouble last fall, 
even riot was threatened; the different departments 
were at loggerheads, and, when the teachers were ga. 
saulted and stoned in the streets, the courts afforded 
them no protection; several children were expelled 
under the rules of the school for disobedience, and 
many were seut to school only to excite the public 
feeling by behaving in such a manner as to secure 
their expulsion, 

The Roman Cetholics made a strong protest 
againat the reading of the Bible, and after contendin, 
for several months, the matter rested until the Board 
of Education received notice of an ap to Buper. 
intandent Weaver. Yesterday his decision was filed 
with the clerk of the city. The following are ex: 
tracts from it , 

“The claim by trustees of the right to enfores the 
attendance of pupils in the public schools upon reli- 
gious exercises therein has been frequently passed 
upon in this department by my predecessors in office- 


and by myself, and it bes uniformly been held that 


no Buch right legally existed. The ob of the 
common school system of this State ia to afford 
means of secular instruction to all children resident 
therein. For their religious training the Btate does 
not provide, and with it does not interfere. No dia- 
tinction ia to be made between Christians, whether 
Protestants or Romaniats, and the conscience of none 
can be legally violated. There is no authority in the 
law to use as a matter of right any portion of the 
regular school hours in conducting any religious ex- 
ercises at which the attendance of scholars is made 
compulsory. On the other hand, there is nothing to- 
prevent the reading of Scripture or the performance 
of other religious exercises by the teacher in the 

noe of auch of the scholars aa may attend volun · 
tarily or by the directions of their gus or guard. 
ians, if it be done before the hour fixed for the open- 
Ing of the school or after the dismissal of the school, 

“The action of the Board of Education of em, 
Island City, in directing the reading of a portion 
the Bible as an opening exercise in the schools, or 
excluding pupila from these schools on the grounds 
of declining to be present at euch reading, has been 
without warrant of law. 

“Phe appeals must therefore be and are hereby 
sustained. The proper course for those who are 
dissatiafled, or who desire & different or more ex- 

licit regulation on the subject, is to apply to the 
ere for such enactment as will meet their 
views.” 

Mr. Weaver fortified bis position by adducing the 
opiniona of Secretary Spencer and v M. Rice. Of 
course the decision does uway with the Meri e 
tbe Bible during school hours in Long Island City, 
and, as the principles are the same in every case, the 
decision affects the entire State. 

At 9 o'clock this morning the schools were opened 
aa usual. The Bible was read and prayer was offered. 
Soon after a great crowd of people collected about 
the Firat Ward school to witness the application for 
admission of the expelled children, They were 
duly presented, but the Principal refused to receive 
them unless they conformed to the rules, which they 
declined doing. The Board of Education will ap- 

from Mr. Weaver's decision. Their official life, 
owever, is short, as they will doubtless be removed 
in July by the new Mayor, who was elected princi- 
pally on thie issue. The Roman Catholics were 
greatly incensed when the Principal refused to 
receive the children, and it is feared that trouble 
will ensue. 


Consider these two extracts in connection. 

On the one hand, the “International Young Men'é 
Christian Association“ passes a resolution pledging 
its members “to resist to the utmost all attempts that 
have been made or that may be made to exclude the 
Word of God from the public achoola;” and s proteat 
offered on the apot by a liberal member is greeted 
with "hiases" and "faint applause.” 

On the other hand, the New York Superintendent 
of Public Instruction makes a decision which ex- 
cludes Bible-reading and all other religious exercises 
from the schools of the entire State; and the only 
appeal Iles to the State Legislature. 

What is to be the final issue of the controversy &* 
uncompromíaingly waged? 

If the New York Legislature passes s law overral- 
ing the Superintendent's decision, and requiring Bi- 
ble-reading in the public schools, the matter will not 
rest there. Bocner or later this question of free and 
unsectarian education must in some shape or other be 
carried up to the United States Supreme Court. Un- 
der the Constitution as it now is, the Evangelical 
cause can receive no support. The separation of 
Church and State is so clear in our national organic 
law that the action of the Superintendent will be 
sustained. But the Evangelicals will not accept.this 
solution of the question. “Error always dies game.” 
Tho moment the whole Church party perceives the 
Impossibility of maintaining its present ascendancy in 
our educational aystem, that moment will it perceive 
the neceasity of the Christian Amendment of the 
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United States Constitution, if it is determined to 


preserve this ascendancy. Then will begin a really 
active and formidable attempt to secure thst Amend- 


ment We commend these considerations to the 
most thoughtful attention of the liberals of America. 


MASSING THEIB FORCES, 


There is a paper In Pittsburgh, Pa., which calls it- 
self the Christian Radical, Its “‘Radicaliam” realizes 
the wish of Sidney Smith, who sighed one hot day to 
“take off his flesh and sit in his bones;" while ita 
Christianity“ resembles John Pheenix's old lady,who 
went to a dentist to have a tooth pulled and had her 
whole skeleton neatly extracted. What with the 


fleshleesness of the one and the bonelessness of 


the other, it is hard to decide whether the 
Christian Radical is on the whole more ome- 
ous or gelatinous. Its piety is aa soft as a deliques- 
cent jelly-fish, while its thought is as nutritious as a 
thoroughly picked drumstick. 


The sbove paragraph was written several weeks 
ago, and has been ever since crowded out of our col- 
umns. The Christian Radical, having meantime 
changed its name to the Union Advocate, la now pub- 


lished st New York under the editorial management 


of "Clergymen of various Evangelical Denomina- 
Mon." This change is very significant. Formerly 


the paper was devoted to the advocacy of a union of 


all Evangelical Christians with "no creed but Jesus 
Chriat;" and it fought with equal imbecility against 
creeds, on the one hand, and free thought, on the 
other. Buch an attempt at union ls futile on the face 
of it, as every one knows who studies the history or 
logic of Christianity in the most superficial manner. 
There could be no future for a paper started with 
such a self-contradictory purpose; and we only won- 
der it could Jive as long as it did. The Union Adeo- 
eate, removed from Pittsburgh to New York, ls of a 
very different character. It now urges with vigor, 
ability and earnestnesa a union of all Evangelical 
Christians on the basis of the “great fundamental’ 
doctrines of Christianity; and we all know what 
that means. It declares that “the Church la one, and 
that it is veasteLe and VERY IMPORTANT to 
make this unity AT ONCE manifest to the world.” 
(We copy justas capitalized by the Union Advocate 
itself), In short. it proposes, with great force of log- 
lc and great determination of purpose, to effect an al- 
Hance, offensive and defensive, of all the Orthodox 
sects; and it takes hold of this measure In a spirit 
that means business and must produce a deep impres- 
sion on the churches in the course of time. 


This transformation of the Christian Radical into 
the Union Adeocate, we repeat, la very notewortby us 
à sign of the times, Able and popular writers con- 
tribute to ite columns; and a significant article enti- 
Med “The Assault on the Corner-Btone" (copied on a 
previous page of our present issue) shows that the 
“anion” they advocate is not chiefly desired for senti- 
mental purposes, The tendency to & consolidation 
of forces and concentration of energies on the part of 
ali the Orthodox sects is too marked to escape the at- 
tention of any watchful student of the age; and thia 
new sheet is only one of many similar indications 
of it. 


Supposing that the contemplated union of all Evan- 
gelical denominations can be effected (and nothing 
but the dread of growing free thonght, the common 
enemy, will ever act as u centripetal force to bring 
them together), the unification of the Protestant 
Church of the United States will pave the way fora 
vigorous attempt to secure the passage of the Christ- 
lan Amendment to the Constitution. This will not 
happen in one year, or in two, Such great move 
ments are of slow growth. But that will be the nec- 
essary result. Itis mutual jealousy, far more than re- 
spect for spiritual liberty, that now operates to make 
the secta hesitate to take up the Christlan Amend- 
ment project. Remove this obstacle, and they will 
soon begin to feel the power of the Christlanizers' 
logic. Looking forward as we do to a time when this 
Protestant Union shall be an sccompliahed fact, and 
seing clearly that it will be only the beginning of a 
powerful effort to Christianize or Protestantire the 
United States Constitution, we have curiously watch- 
ed for some indication of sympathy with the Christ- 
lanizers in this new though coy ally of theirs. The 
following brief article suffices to show that the under- 
current of the Union Advocates sympathies is setting 
in thelr direction, though perhaps in a half-conacious 
manner — 


Tun Gamat BEAL or tae Unrrep SrATEA.— 
Apropos of the discussion of the proposed “religious 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States,“ there la an interesting confirmation of the 
foresight and religious feeling of the founders of the 
Government In the inscription and devices upon the 
reverso of the great seal of the United States. With- 
in an equilateral triangle the well known symbol of 
Deity is the All-Seeing Eye. Over it are the words 
“Annu — i. e; "He assents to our undertak - 
ings.” Underneath is the legend—'"Norus ordo 
Sac " i. e, “The new order of the ages.” Be- 
tween these inscriptione is the date MDC VI. 

Tbe reader may find an engraving and a full ac- 
count of this seal In Loesing'a Pictorial Field Book 
4f the Revolution. Read in the light of the century 
which has nearly passed since its adoption in that 
ever-memorable year, how prophetic are its legends, 
and how ceaseless has beon the watchful care of that 
unsleeplng Eye, which has approved our great under- 
taking, in the beginning of this new order of things! 
If the Fathers of our Republic did not insert the 
namo of God in the Conatitution, they aurely did not 
forget him in the great seal which legalizes all Ito 
public acts. 


— —— — 
MORE PETITIONS. 


The following lsts of signatures to the remon- 
strance against the Christian Amendment of the 
United States Constitution have been received since 
our last issue :— 

Mrs. Mary J. Wilcoxson sends ninety-three names 
from Lawrence, Kanssa; Mr. J. P. Greenleaf, Boeton, 
Massachusetts, eleven; Mr. David Wright, Des 
Moines, Iowa, thirty-one. 


LIBERAL THINKERS ANB SECTARIAN IN- 
STITUTIONS, . 


Constant appeals are made by the directors of sect. 
arian Institutions to the general public for contribn- 
tions to their funds. They apply to Unltarians, Rad- 
icals, “Free Religioniats,” as freely as to their own 
people; and many of these last-named classes sub- 
scribe freely under the idea that they are thus carry- 
Ing out their own unsectarlan principles and show- 
ing that reapect for the conscientious belief of others 
which they claim for their own, 

But it seema to me a nice discrimination should be 
exercised in affording sssiatance to such institutions. 
Ido not at all question the right of any sect to es- 
tablish schools or hospitals, or benevolent or econ- 
omical associations of any kind to favor their own 
views. Indeed, those who hold their religious teneta 
to be of supreme importance, both as regards this 
life and the next, may well feel called upon to make 
them their first care in everything, It is a standing 
wonder how any one who haa once recelved the tre- 
mendous belief into his mind that the eternal salva- 
tion or damnation of immortal souls may depend up- 
on his exertions, does not, like Hamlet— 

"From the tablet of [bis] memory 
* © wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All sawa of books, ali forms, all pressures paat, 
That youth and observation copied there, 
[That thie) commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of his brain, 
Unmixed with baser matter.“ 

That men professing to believe that money rightly 
applied can help on this work, sbould yet build 
fine houses, wear costly clothes, drive expensive 
equipages, and let these aalvstion-producing Institu- 
tions langulsh, seems a strange anomaly. 

But ought those who believe most. sincerely that 
these doctrines are not only falee but pernicious, 
that they hinder the progress of humanity and de- 
Btroy the good Influence of religion, contribute money 
to build up institutions whose object is to-keep up 
the influence of these views? 

The ouly difficulty in meeting this question arises 
from the blessed Inconsistency of human nature, 
Men are so much better than their creeds, and do so 
much good in spite of them, that we are tempted to 
help everybody to work in his own way, although 
it msy not be the one we moet approve. 

But where, sa is often the case, there is a free col- 
lege beside a sectarian one, or a hospital which cures 
by science and skill instead of by prayers and the 
laying-on of hands, it seems a plain duty for those 
who believe that truth is good and falsehood evil, to 
support the former before the latter. 

That we should feed, clothe and teach the needy, 
whatever their religious views, is a plain precept of 
humanity,—so also that we should accept their good 
work whatever |t may be; but that we should aid 
others to build costly churches or establish sectarian 
schools or newspapers in the support of views 
which we believe to be false and pernicious, seems 
to me an excess of liberality that becomes à weak- 
nesa. What ia our duty In this matter? k. D.C. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


I. 

No great religion haa ever existed which has not, 
at least in its highest and purest teaching, proclaimed 
morality to be an essential part of itself. The He- 
brew religion may be ssid to have begun as an or- 
ganized social power in the Law alleged to have been 


given by Jebhovuh to Moses—rhat te in ihe Ten 
Command munts But six of tho Tan Command 
mente ase ethical, referring strictly un fulles Detwees 
min and man, aud nat to dnos Grands God And 
aller the religion had developed Into showy mud 
punetilióus euremonial, the proplets: were conthumi 
ly reminding tbe people of the mural chamoter of 
tiir fultli,—as when they cried In the name of Jobu 
vali, “I desired mercy, and uok murilo” “Le not this 
the fut that E hive chinezu, to loos the bunds of 
Wickwiness, to unlo the heavy birden» amd fo let 
the oppreexed po fred, snd thal yò break erery yoke? 
D itnottó diel the bread tarha hungry, und that 
them bring the poor that are cust. out to liy boue * 
Whun trou adast tho naked, thut thou corer bis. anil 
that thou Gide pot thyself from hine owu flan 1" 
Turning to the Now Testaniwut us tli» primitive 
attese of the Chrüsan yeligiog, we nud tha 
sine strain cooling! nnd emplasi»ed, A distin. 
Eulxhing, M not the special, characteritio of the 


teachlug of Jovus was, lat hy sol forth. constantly 
the superiority of Toward. truths, purity, kind- 
nusa, good deala, to more religions profusion und rit- 


tal, By thelr froite yo halt kuow them“ xs his 
teat of ploty. "he heretien! Samaritan, derotlngr tdm- 
self to acts of hümanity, he ted up for example be- 
fore the pindè ceremonial ohsurvanon and doctrinad 
conformity of dio print and the Levit Paul, 16, 
though eminently a Uiedlogian nnd having à mental 
temperament inollning to millions inysticlam, yet 
lald great tread om the ethical virtues, “Owe no 
mau anything,” bo stym "but love; for lové te the 
futfilliug of the law," “Let na walk booty, ae ln 
Min day, not in rioting and drunkenness, not la chan 
Lering and wantonness, nof |n. mrii apd «nrylng."* 
“IF thing enomy hunger, ed Lim.” “Abhor that 
neh Le evil; clave to that which bs gaol” He 


roundly scolded ihe members of the Corinthlan 


church for thelr vices. Am! tbe words of tia opiate 
atirini t» James haye passed inte a proverb 
"Falth without works te dead." 


If we look into the Dest teaching of other relig 
lone, we must recogilxe the anmo mat, chat morality 
is regarded as an essential and vital part of re- 

n. 

Brahminlem, which probably more than any other 
faith bas laid atress on the purely spiritual, mythical, 
and contemplative side of religion, has also such fine 
doctrine as this:—“The way to eternal beatitude is 
open to him who without omission speaketh truth.” 
“If any one assumes the garb of the religious with- 
out doing their works, he is not of the religious. 
Whatever garments he wears, if hia.works are pure, 
he belongs to the order of pure men.” "To a man 
contaminated by sensuality, nelther the Vedas, nor 
liberality, nor sacrifices, nor atrict observances, nor 
pious austerities, will procure felicity.” “A wise 
man must faithfully discharge all moral duties, even 
though he does not constantly perform the ceremo- 
nies of religion. He will fall very low, if he performs 
ceremonial acta only, and falls to discharge his moral 
duties." “The sacrifice of a thousand horses has been 
put In the balance with one true word, and the one 
true word weighed down the thousand sacrifices.” 

The religion of Zoroaster made, as Its most objec- 
tive point, the moral battle of the soul with evil. To 
keep pure in body and mind was one of its most con- 
stant precepts. "I lay hold on all good thonghta, 
words and works,“ —thls, the language of one of ita 
liturgies of worship, was its appointed way of sal. 
vation, 

The best religious thought of Greece and Rome al- 
ways included a strict regard for the moral law. 
Seneca summed it up in the saying that “Virtue is 
the only immortal thing that belongs to mortality.” 

As to Buddhism and Confucianism, these religions 
have given to the ethical element such preeminent 
domain that they may be characterized as ethical 
rather than as spiritual religions. Their most an- 
clent teaching has more to do with the relations and 
acta of men towards one another In this life than 
with the relations between man and the Supreme 
Being, or between this life anda future existence, 
They inculcate temperance, integrity, kindmesa, Just- 
ice, Industry, self-restraint and self-reliance, but have 
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30 little to aay concerning God and immortality that 
there exists among scholars great doubt whether 
these populous religions, counting hundrede of mil- 
lions of devotees, are not vold of anything that can 
be called belief in Deity or io a future life. But no 
one doubta that they recognize the moral law; that 
they proclaim the importance and the sanctity of 
virtue. i 

Mohammed established a very different religion 
from that of Buddha or Confucius. Mohammedan- 
lam has alwaya made a great merit of belief in the 
true God, and holds tenaciously to the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments. But prominent as 
these beliefs are made in the Koran, and filled as the 
book ls with the dry details of doctrine drawn from 
them, mingled with the ceremoninls of piety, still 
even the Koran does not fail to teach, and to teach 
emphatically, the moral virtues of justice, charity, 
temperance, hospitality, honesty and charity. And 
it Is said, even by some Christian observers, that 
where Mohammedanism and Obristianity, in their 
instituted and social forms, have come into contact 
in the East, Mohammedaniam has today a better 
record for practical morality than has Christlanity. 
But however this may be, there can be no doubt that, 
though there is a wide-spread popular Impression 
in Chriatendom that Mohammedanism is a system of 
voluptuous self-indulgence, it is in its best teaching 
and practice a religion of true moral rectitude. 

Thus we aee that all the more important religions 
we may say that all religions that have been connect- 
ed with any phase of civilized society—have declared 
for morality as & necessary part of true religious 
feeling aud action. The most revered propheta and 
teachers of all faiths have tanght with great unanim- 
ity, that that religion is of little worth which spends 
itaelf in professions of faith and observance of plous 
forma, and does not show itself in the practical vir- 
tues of honesty, veracity, purity, justice and benefi. 
cence. How religion and morality have fallen apart 
as religion hus come to be socially organized and has 
developed io history, is a question that must be left 
for another number. W. J. p. 


— 

The attention of onr Toledo subscribers is invited 
to the advertisement of Messrs. F. J. Scott and J. H. 
Stophlet on the last page. In this city Mr. Scott is 
known as a highly accomplished and auccessful arch- 
jtect: while he is known all over the country as the 
author of the "Art of Beautifying Suburban Home 
Grounds,” a costly and exquisite volume published 
by Appleton & Co., which must be of great value to 
all owners of suburban residences. Mr. Stophlet ig 
now associated with Mr. Scott, who considera him 
"a master of his busineaa," 


AMERICANS ABROAD. 


| From the Cinelnnall Commercial of June B. | 
Lon box, May 21. 


! American migration hes set in, and the 
tan he Charing Croas Hotels are full as an 
ingham und . and chatting groups of bored papas 
aviary of glecful. — ters, relating in accents never to 
and defighted gang. -lish speech how many galler- 
be confused with En, | during the morning. The 
ies they ve dipatche. invading London this sea- 
numbers of those who war. inisch. by any consider- 
aon have not been at al] din. "owing out of Kc. 
ations connected with losses g. ver; nor can I learn 
but are, perhaps, greater than e *he indirect claims 
that the unanimous opposition to. on, that is bein 
has at all relaxed the cordial recep, x. Julia Wai 
. — — M» ente for the 
8 bere, seeking to make arran ession of 
grand Congress of Women for epu . "he will 
war, and, though i have my doubts whether: — * that 
make much headway among a people who thia. iust 
America must n her exhortations to peme. e 
now, personally she is being dined and wined to . 
op. her bent, Mrs, Ernestine L. Rose, the heres 
ness Of New York, is here also, and some recemt 
reme of hers on the woman question have drawn 
about her auch troops of admiring friends that it is to be 
feared that she and her excellent husband will find it 
difficult to get home again. But the chief sensation 
has been produced by the visit of Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, who during the one week in 
which he has been here has been drawn and driven 
hither and thither, by young men and old, upper 
class and lower class, Lords and Commons, to an ex- 
tent that must send him back to his frienda in a 
meagre condition. Colonel Higginson haa so much 
genius, such charming humor, such & fund of curi- 
ous experiences, auch youthful freshness, that he de- 
lights everybody he comes near, He is now en 
in profound conversations with the wise men of the 
Royal Inatitution, and hob-nobbing with the 
icale of the Hall of Science. Last Sunday even- 
Ing he put in an appearance at the Century Club, and 
the young men there for once in thelr lives ceased to 
patr off for separate conversations, and all gathered 
around him, while he gave them his impressions of 
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ndon. Before he left the room be was down for 
see ede of breakíusts and dinners, and he had 
received an invitation, which I hope he will accept, 
to meet the Anglo-American Committee and ve 
them an address “on any subject whatsoever. ro- 
fessor Tyndall has taken him to dine with the Royal 
Society, and he bas been welcomed in the palatial 
rooms of the Atheneum Club. On Sunday morning 
last, a large congregation assembled at South Place 
Chapel to hear him give an eloquent discourse on 
Buddha, and he held them in rapt attention for an 
hour, The universal verdict is that the Colonel is 
the most Gharming American who bas visited this old 
metropolis for many a day, No doubt the Ameri- 
cans will learn in time what the famous coni- 
mander of the Black Regiment thinks of Mr. Bull at 
home. I have interviewed him several times, but 
find his notions concerning London as yet somewhat 
hazy, In one respect he has exp lo consider- 
able numbers of gentlemen, in my hearing, a certain 
disappointment. ndon is more moral than he ex- 
. He had heard of streets, even in the vicinity 
of aristocratic quarters, where a man respectably 
dressed was very likely to be the subject of an sa- 
sault, and where he was absolutely sure to baye his 
handkerchief taken out of his pocket. Those who 
know the Colonel will not need to be informed that 
he at once, after registering his name at the Charing 
Cross Hotel, sought out these terrible places, He 
walked alone through Seven Dials dressed in bis 
most captivating costume, but his luck was bad; no- 
body struck him over the head, or even chaffed him. 
He even walked through St, Giles“, the Den of 
Thieves, but, tbough he did not care to conceal the 
tip of his pocket-handkerchief, he saw nothing more 
formidable than some old women peering at him over 
rows of dilapidated shoes which they profeas to sell, 
and which are generally supposed to have all been 
taken by force off of the feet of wayfarers. Since 
the expression of his disgust at being unable to find 
any sink of iniqnity in London A to the descrip- 
tions he had read al! his life, he been advised to 
walk through Petticoat Lane, Rag Fair, and, while I 
write, he is probably trying that on, The fact is, 
London bas changed considerably witbin the last few 
ears. When the Inte Chief of Police, Sir Richard 
ayne, died, one Colonel Henderson was put in his 
place, and he has managed to Interfere to a large ex- 
tent in the recreations of the roughs which Colonel 
Higginson has been trying toobserve, Colonel Hen- 
derson has dope this by distributing through London 
policemen in plain clothes. On one or two oces- 
sions roguea have picked Ihe pockets of gentlemanly 
individuals, only to be the next moment nabbed by 
their victima and shown an official badge under the 
coat breast. This bas disheartened the industrious 
individuals. Colonel Higginson was no doubt pro- 
tected through St. Giles —still a dangerous place— 
by his rashness; the folks there concluded that no 
one but & disguised policeman would have ventured 
to select that route on his percgrinations. The {dea 
would be confirmed by the military whiskers and air 
of the gallant New Englander. Colonel Higginson 
also visited the Chester Races on “Cup Day." 
There, too, the English seem to have got themselves 
up in their beat for the occasion, He saw a crowd 
“alogularly good-natured and respectable,” and 
though “toward the close of the day there were 
some instances of intoxication, it did not seem to af- 
fect the good humor of the masa, "There were no 
fights, and even among groups that bad lost bets, no 
quarrelling." 
He thinks that an American crowd would have be- 
haved worse, NT because they would have 
been more apirituously inclined, whereas the Chester 
crowd seemed to drink only beer" He Intends to 
try Derby Day and the Oxford Commemorstion, hav- 
ing been told that he may there see the ariatocratic 
and the plebeian rough in full force. On Sunda’ 
evening lust he went to hear Bradlaugh speak, and it 
was rather droll to hear him expatiating with enthu- 
siaam on the eloquence of the famous revolutioniat 
in a fine company of loyal nud cultivated people. 
"He struck me,” said the Colonel, “as having tbe 
same kind of eloquence as one of our most vigorous 
American oratora—F'rederick Douglass; he had the 
same volume of forcible expression, and the sume 
eloquence of conviction. I have never heard any- 
thing more wa. than some passages of Brad. 
laugh’s speech. us he pictured an imaginary 
scene at the Deluge. A mother holds her child to 
her breast while the flood is rising around her, Bhe 
implores God to s her and her child, and not to 
drown them for sin which had been committed by 
Adsm and Eve and by other people, But the waters 
atill rise about her knees, and the rain atill pours on. 
Again she appeals to God; even if ahe haa been 
à "My, her little child has not—it at least might be 
gu. suffering for sing it could not have committed. 
span. = pitiless God, who has repented that he 
But th ~, heeds not the mother's prayer. The flood 
made ma jt has reached above the woman's 
still rises; w holds the dearly loved child high 
waist; shë D. ^s her straining arma can reach, fran- 
above her head. ‘tod to spare her babe, But no, the 
tically imploring. + wreaked on the innocent pro- 
merciless vengeance — ^ agony is heard; the mother, 
ceeds; the last cry o. — with it into the remorseless 
clasping her child, sinks — the God or the mother?" 
abyss, Which is the bes.  “nlonel, "was impressive 
“The whole thing,” said thee lors, without extmva- 
earnest, painted with warm Ct. -ne hearing it could 

nce, aud I do not see how any « a true orator" I 

1 to ize thatthe man was. lemen who sat 
watched the faces of the club-gem. (his account 
around our American sa he was giviog :zing that 
without in the slightest degree recogn. or the 
every word he uttered was an impeachni& 


Archbishop of Canterbury, if not of the Crown itself. 
With delicions naiveté, the critic ignored the fact 
that Lord A., near him, had that morning been liat. 
ening to the Rev. Dr. Moonshine's exposition of the 
harmony of the Deluge with Science, and that the 
family of Viscount B. on his other side had been held 
up by Bradlaugh as one of the anclent Robber League 
which had ‘divided up the land between them. 
He did not recognize, in the sinooth-faced gentleman 
in black sipping soda and brandy in a quiet corner, 
the rural dean who the other day voted that the 
Church should stil burl Athanasian anathema at 
the wildest heretics, and tell such men as this inno. 
cent American that they shall “without doubt periah 
everlastingly." The humor of the situation was en- 
hanced by the fact that the American was criticis 
tbe great English iconoclast in a purely impersonal 
way, with as much coolness ns the gray-haired man 
in the Bank of England takes up sovereigna, and cuta 
this one in two as light-weighted, and throws the 
other into the bag as money. I have been ex- 
pecting every day to hear that Colonel Higginson's 
visit connected with some political, or, worse, 
some military design, Already the telegraph has 
taken him up, and the provincial papers come in this 
morning with the following telegram from London: 
“Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, the well-known 
American author, poet, orator, peser and soldier, 
is now in London, Colonel Higginson, like Bishop 
Polk, on the Southern aide, left the pulpit early in 
the war, to take a command in the feld.” The Od. 
gers and the 3 have already found him out; 
and if the Washington Treaty should fall through, 
what can we conclude but that Higginson is s secret 
emissary sent to drill the Republicans here as he did 
the black Federals of the South? And what if, 
whenever he takes his walks abroad through the 
purlieus of Seven Dials and Petticoat Lane, certain 
mtlemen “in plain clothes” not unacquainted with 
‘olone] Henderson should insist upon accompany- 
ing bim? 


M. D. C. 


Communications. 


nie must run Che risk o, 
e lets ca eee 
space will be spared to Errata. 

„ B.—lIilagibly written articles stand a very poor chance of 


| 


A PRATER. 


AT FREDERIC ER. AVI. 


1 nak not, when my life shall end, 
Another life than this; 

I ask not for the heavenly isles, 
Nor for the beavenly blias: 


i sak not for the crowna of light 
The ransomed spirits wear, 

Nor for the awiftos! pinions white 
That cleave celestial alr: 


i ask not for the golden harper, 
Nor for tbe sacred psalm; 

J sek not for tho victor's shout, 
Nor for the victor's palm. 


1 only ask, when Death shall place 
His sea] upon my breast, 

That thou wilt f] my soul with sleep, 
And give my epirit reat. 

Then let the storms, nnheeded, beat 
Above my lowly bed! 

Thelr fury aball not ever break 
The slumber of the dead. 
— 9 — 

DIED IN JESUS. 


MY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


When George Botts, the murderer of Pet“ Hal- 
stead, at Newark, N. J., was ready to be swung off, 
and just as the tightened noose was about to be jerk- 
ed up, his minister, after receiving from the doomed 
mau hia last communication, atepped to the front of 
the scaffold and repeated the coramunication to the 
crowd, concluding with the words He dies in the 
Lord Jesus,” 

When the notorious Jim Fiske, Jr., a desperado of 
the worst character in business and a man shameless- 
Y licentious, was buried, the clergyman in charge of 
the funeral at Brattleboro, Vermont, made this bope- 
ful statement:—"We believe there was testimony of 
a trust in the Savior at the last; his last words gave 
ample reason for that belief.“ 

At the execution of one Messner, not long since, 
the intaran ceremonies of making a “Christian 
end were as follows :—"He read his Bible until half- 
past eight, when Father Payer called upon him aud 
was engaged for an hour in earnest conversation. 
Hia counsel and several others were then admitted. 
About ten o'clock lie was given some whiskey as a 
stimulant. He told all who saw him that he was 
pap to go, that he was forgiven, and his hope was 
in Christ, who died on the cross to saveall. During 


the forenoon a number of gentleman, among tbem 
three Protestant clergymen, called. Mesaner talked 
with them all freely and cheerfully, expressing 4 de- 
sire for the tims to pasa and his suffering to end.” 
To these Christian“ examples may be appended a 
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Mobaminedan one, The murderer of Lord Mayo 
made an edifying religious end, at Viper Taland, In- 
dia, as follows The party arrived at Viper about 
6 A. M., the convict sleeping the greater part of the 
distance. He attempted to say something on the 
way to the police, but waa prevented. On hia remo- 
val from the cell to the gallows, the prisoner exhib- 
ited no aymptome of fear, neither did he attempt to 
display any bravado. He asked Maj. Playfair to al- 
low his body to be removed by men of his own creed 
-— nest that was denied. The prisoner, looking 
In the direction of the rising aun, expressed a wish 
to die with bis face towards Mecca Ha prayed fer- 
vently, making use of the ordinary Mohammedan 
prayer. The csp was then drawn over hia head, and 
the drop (ell, He did not die with his face towards 
Macs, as in the act of falling the body turned 
round. 

Icaunot but believe that there was more honest 
fidelity to à sincere falth in the end of the poor fel- 
low at Viper Island, 8 * to die in Ags 
Jesus, than in that of the three American scamps 
who got passed into heaven by making a few mental 
motions towards the name of Jesus and the scene of 
Calvary. And if the Almighty, in the shadow be- 
hind the scaffold, accepts such efforts as those of 
Messner and Botts, and even opens eternal life to 
Jim Fiske, Jr., he cannot be very particular, and need 
not stand upon the poor show mado by his Molam- 
medan creature. Is not this so? Is the mere acci- 
dent of Botts, Fiske and Messner knowing and using 
the name of Jesus, and Shere Ali, nt Viper, not 
knowing it, to keep the best man of the four out of a 
chance of favor with God? 

What do these ministers, who apply redemption 
on the acaffold, and pronounce deliverance to the dy- 
ing moments of scoundrels like Fisko, imagine? 
They never hesitate to swing an sssassin right into 
the arms of Jesus. Botts was a bloated impersona- 
tion of the lusts of the flesh, a drunken brawler and 
companion of harlota; but we are ussured that the 
swing by the neck which justice gave him landed 
him in heaven. Messner mixed his whiskey and his 
Christ, in hope of easy strangling and pre h enjoy- 
ment of eternal blisa. And the Orthodox theory and 

ractice invariably assume that such men may thus 
— bold upon and die in Jesus. 

Suppose that somehow this ia right; that such 
men may be thus switched off from the road to hell 
on to that which leads to heaven. Yet these very 
ministers, with their miserable means of reaching 
the soul on auch occasions, do one and all declare 
that what they do bere neither angels, nor divine 
powers, nor God himself can do, or may do, na the 
trembling soul goes forth from the atrangled flesh. 
Both meane and motives, they pretend, are mo 
changed in that &cene to which the apirit flies, that 
God would not if he could, and could not if he 
would, apply redemption. What impious, insane 
conceit in any man! If we use meagre resources, 
and accept the meanest results, in hope of more and 
better to be done afterwards, we may be eure that the 
world to come, with its infinite resourcea, can com- 
mence the work, no less than continue it, at least as 
well ua we. 

On the Orthodox theory, lf a Botta murders his 
rival, wbo bas stolen his barlot, he sends that rival 
to bell, and himself, by dying in Jesus, gets to 
heaven. And even if the murderer strikes the best 
man or the purest woman, who haa lived in goodness, 
but not in Jesus lu the Orthodox sense, the victim 
goes without hope to hell, and the foul assassin, bv a 
mere motion of his mind, to heaven, A pure life 
does not secure even a chance in the future, but a 
motion of consent, made in |ginrance and fear, ren- 
ders redemption certain. There is no baser heathen- 
lam than this, 

In any decent sense, and in the sense considered 
Christian by the writer of this, to die in Jesus is im- 
possible to any gallows bird, or to any scoundrel 
scared by the sudden approach of death. All such 
folk must die in fell, and expect the purgation of fire, 
and no humane mind can wish that It should be 
otherwlee. The issuing of assurance of aalvation to 
scampa like Fiske and Botts is a heathen delusion. 
The name of Jesus, as a name of Christian religion, 
means purity of character, as when Paul saye—"Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and fulfil not the lusts 
of the fesh.” The name is thus a symbol, not a 
mere personal name: it standa for character, not for 
an bistorical individual, 

By so much as we can awaken in hardened soula 
the Beller that Infinite law and order doth seiza and 
hold them, and will purge and recreate them, until 
they become like the typical man of the Creator's 
thought, by so much may we say that such die in 
hope of perfect manhood, and the Orthodox phrase 
for this might be to die In Jesus; but thia is very far 
indeed from being what a heatheaized Orthodoxy 
means, in the ordinary use of the phrase. 


ANOTHEM GOOD MOVEMENT. 


Marie Grove Scroousover, June 2, 1872. 


Pursuant to a call, a meeting was held at Maple 
Grove Schoolhouse, in Walnut township, Polk coun- 
ty, lows, at 4 o'clock P.M., for the purpose of organ- 
—.— an Agsociation for moral, social and religious 
culture. 

F. E. Baker was appointed President; Abbie W. 
— 3 I „ J. A. 

ens, Treasurer,—all pro er exer- 
cises and due deliberation, the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the sume place at 4 o'clock, June 9th. 

June 9th —Met according to appointment. Mr. F. 
E. Baker was chosen pormanent t; Mrs. 


Abbie W, Baker, Vice-President; Mr. J. A. Str 


phens, Treasurer; Mr. Jas. W. Wright, Secretary. 
At the same time the following resolutions were 


ado} — 
"ated —1. That the main object of this Associs- 

tion is "moral, social and religious culture.“ 

2. That this Society meet every Sunday at four 
o'clock P.M. 

All are cordially invited to participate. 

J. W. Wu. &eretary. 
Bor 490, Dea Moines, Jota. 


Mr. Asnor—I would willingly write you a long 
letter, telling you bow we are situated, and how we 
commenced, and how we are progressing, sod how 
we are going over into the new heaven and the new 
earth, and how old tbings are filing away, and how 
afew of us (a mere handful) are enjoying tbe dear, 
blessed Free Religious Association through tbe 

recious little Inpex (every number scems to be the 
), and how it came to be introduced in our nelgh- 
borhood, and that we organized a free Sunday meet. 
ing last Sunday in our country schoolhouse, and that 
we are all green, and that we need some good, lib 
eral, religious, scientific books and tracts, and that 
we don’t know enough about liberallam to be cor- 
rect Judges of what kiud would be best for such 
a green set of earnest seekers as we are, nnd that 
we want io know where we can obtain them, and 
that we have hope of doing something that will 
lend to awaken inquiry. The most of us have our 
names on your liat as subscribers to Tux INDEX, 
some for during life-time, others on probation. We 
were quite alone in subscribing to THe INDEX from 
Vol. 1, No. 1; nu diligent labor you may set it 
down that — (or quite all) the present sub- 
scribers to Tae Inpex have been through that small- 
est of be; 33 Bo now there is Mr. 8. F. Wom- 
icks and Mr. F. E. Baker, who have sent in subscrip- 
tions and have sent names to the counter-petition, and 
Mr. Joel P. Davis also. We aball in all probability 
get some more. To besure, we have pulled down the 
wrath of an angry clergy on us by taking a stand in 
and out of Christianity, “setting one foot on the land 
end one on the ses." "They have “sel their seal and 
ordered their watch;" and they bave left us ont of 
their synagngues,and their Sunday (Sabbath) schools 
and their love feasta, class and prayer meetings: in 
short, turned ua "over to Ratan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh," All this we are prepared to meet; 
and if we all go down together, there will be but a 
very few, But we are not going to be disposed of 
in that kind of unceremonious way. We are prepar- 
ing our forts, to defend ourselves against any mythi- 
"i sel that may dare to attack our fortres& We 
have the God of Science and Humanity, the God of 
the universe, to itp Ep against their , local, 
and wrathful. God. e intend to elevate man; we 
intend to raise the muzzlea of our guns high, yes, aa 
high as the dear little Impex-finger will dure to 
ot, Yes, we would like (love) to write you; we 
would like to see and converse with you, and learn 
to be useful in ao great a cause as wa have espoused. 
But I know, yes, I know, that you have your work 
to do, and not ours, But you are there, and we are 
here; we are green, and need halp, that Is, guidance 
to a library that could teach us "Free Reli- 
ion," “scientific religion.” That ia what we «want. 
ow I will let you off—give us some advice, how 

we had better proceed, 

Davw Warant, 

Dea Mores, Iowa. ted 

P. 8. I have i received a copy of Mr. Stebbins 
new "Bible" It's a good one. 

(We thank otir friend for his interesting letter, 
and congratulate the new soclety on its forma. 
tion, Nothing la more difficult than to advise other 
people about their reading, and this difficulty is in- 
creased by the costliness of the best books on the 
subjects alluded to. If we can secure the ald we 
desire, we hope by and by to prepare a list of bonks 
with ial reference to such cases as the above; 
but we cannot do it at present.—Ep.] 


DEEDS IX EMBRYO. 


F. E. ABBOT, Esq: 

Dear Sir —Personal character is the character of 
& person, and, however disposed in certain cases to 
auimad vert severely upon that, I never permit my- 
self to desire to harm the mere figurehead of charac- 
ter—the physical man—no, not even so much as to 
disturb a hair of it. 

Buckle, et aL, may find what they esteem “excellent 
private charicter in the Spanish Inquisitors but 1 
confess to too great obtusoness of Intellect to muke a 
like discovery. Whenever grapes shall be gatherod 
of thorns, or figs of thistles, one may look for auch 
results, e 

Your opponents of "God in the Constitution" no- 
toriety would be e pomis without other instrumen- 
talities than words to array against your ideas, They 
know that their wid could not be enforced by 
words, aud of course contemplate the use of other 
forces to effect their purposes. I cannot associate 
excellence (in eithor Christians or Inquisitors) with 
such sentiments, which are deeds in embryo, and 
therefore cannot entertain a shadow of respect for 
their entertainers and actors. » 

But help will come to you and your cause from 8 
quarter now almost denied, and against those too, by 
whom ignorantly affirmed. Interesting and trying 


events aro close at hand, and T rejoice in view of the 
promised upheaval and overthrow. 
These retnarks were -A AT by the criticism of 
E correspondent, S. N. W., aud your reply in Tae 
pEx of April 13th. Truly yours, 7 


— n —— 
MISSIONARY MORALS, 


"The Social Life of the Chinese," by Rev. Justus 
Doolittle, for fourteen years member of the Fuhehau 
Mission of the American Board [vol. ii, page 127, 
In Harper'a edition of 1887], sayr, after describing the 
custom of borrowing & minal) loaf of bread from the 
heathen temples of the "Nine Huppinesses" on the 
promise of returning two loaves next year in pay- 
ment for the one, which is divided &mong the fainlly 
of the borrower to secure the blessing of the Five 
Rulers, to whom the temple ia dedicated :— 

“Five young men belonging to one of the Ameri- 
can missions in this city, before their conversion to 
Christianity, received ſonves on application to the 
Five Rulers. Three of them paid In due time the 
customary thanksgiving (the two loaves); the other 
two never have and of course never will pay it, if they 
ars true Christians, One of them delayed paying it 
a year or two for some reason; afterward, becomin, 
connected with the Mission boarding-school an 
somewhat interested ia the doctrines of the Gospel, 
the question occurred to him whether he ought not 
to settle the account In. the regular manner. He was 
advised not te do it, as being inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion." 

No wonder that Doolittle says a little later | 
460]:—"Missionariea universally regar] as t ob- 
stacles to the reception of the Gospel the "istribu- 
uon of these books and tracis;" thut is, booke which 
he has just described as giviog such pts &s— 
“you should not forget benefits received from others ; 
you should not plan how to deceive people ; 
should not obtaln money by falso pretences.” other 
precepts in these tructa compiled by the Heathen 
Chinese are—"y®u whould not smoke opium; you 
should not commit Infanticide; you should not act, 
or hire others to act, an obscene theatrical play; you 
should not be remiss in doing good works.“ Doo. 
little further a&ys that the Chinese sre “quick of dis- 
cerning the vast difference between the sontimenta 
of the native books and those of foreign origin, 
While they prnise the sentiments of their own books, 
they assert that the sentiments of the books of for- 
eign origin are unsuited to their tastes, customs and 
views. Although they may do well enough for for- 
eigners who sre pleased with them, they are of no 
use in China! They prefor those writing which 
teach the performance of so-called meritorious acta 
to those which teach men to repent of their sins and 
rely on the merits of the Savior.” This wlse mls- 
aionary also mentions [ 898] among “much to 
lament in the religious notions of the Chinese,” 
that they “belleve ia the native purity and ness 
of the heart. In the first line of the Trimetrical 
Classic, one of the books frat studied by school-boys 
in China, It is distinctly asserted that ‘Man's heart is 
originally good.' " F. M. H. 


A DEW"HUMHEH, 


New HanuoNr, Ind., June 9, 1872. 
Mn. Ansor: 
Dear Sir—Allow me to demur to the c! 
that Prof. Owen “betrays unscientific prejudice" in 
his remarks on Spiritualists. Ile ls not "discour- 
teoua" to believers in purgatory, purchasers of indul- 
gences, or to the generality of Spiritualists; but he is 
severe towards those "who trade on the foundations 
pod me or other limbo;” and to those who by 
oral communications, by signs, by books, or by any 
other means maka a trade of Spiritualism. 
Youra respectfully. 
JOEN CHAPPELL&MITH. 

[The manifest suggestion of Prof. Owen's words 
was that “mediums,” like clergymen, are as a clase 
guilty of such trading; aud even if this were al- 
ways true (which it is not), to speak without qualifi- 
cation of “the kindred baser brood of ‘Spiritualista 
and Bpirit-Rappers'" was to extend this personal 
slur beyond the circle of professional "mediuma." 
No such slur, just or unjust, ever proceeds from the 
sclentific spirit; it betrays too much feeling. The 
tone of sclonce is always cool and utterly impersonal. 
We regret that Prof. Owen should drop an expree- 
sion which must necessarily, and we think justly, 
offend entirely Innocent parties. It is not sclence, 
but prejudice, that does this.—Ep. ] 


The whole education of Rome is In the hands of 
the Jesuits, A catechism Issued by the Jesuit 
fathers furnishes some novel bita of political Instruo- 
tion: Q. What are republicans’ A. Enemiea of 
God and the Church, Q. What are their doctrines? 
A. Liner, Equality, Fraternity. Q. What do they 
mean by Liberty? The right to do as they like 
without any restraint of law. Q: What do they 
mean by Equality? A. That all should equally de 
wrong and try to make others do ao. Q. What do 
they mean by Fraternity? A. Joluing together to 
commit all kinds of wickedness, Q. Do republicans 
believe in God? A. No, they "hate Him and blas- 
pheme Him.— Ez. 5 
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INDEX TRACTS | UNCOMMON AND VALUABLE BOOKS! 


, .—Traths for the Times, on REPRESENTATITE Pa- 
— nan Tua Impex, contains the ‘Fi Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." It givos à $-oye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tun ex, and 
atstos the “irrepressible conflict” between it aud Christ- 
issity, Mr, CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Origin 
of Species,” says, In a letter to the Editor not original - 
for publication, but subsequently antho 
:—"[ have now read Tru for the Times,’ 


and I admire them from inmost heart; and I 
At ‘every word." PRICK—Ten Cente (Vaw Edilon.) 
3—Foar of the Lt G an eloguent and basu- 
Ferai disccurse by O. . Tn dN the 
debasing character «f the popular notions of aud pre 


tice of him that are wo of the nineteenth 
—.— . P CB—Single coples Five Cente; Twelve copies 
Fifty Conts. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rer. CHARLES 
mtly been deprived of 
Mie bene: of e eres ee le courte, on account of his 


rwhelming demonstr&- 
bold and outspoken heresies, tore of the Bible, both in thé 


. Passages eustalnipg tha ar- 
t are copiously quoted, with references to chapter 


4—Obristian Propagandism, by F. E. ABBOT, je 

13 complete exposure of the woeaknass, Costiiness, and In- 
efficiency of the "men of Pores Fuli of Fig- 
ures, Facts, and Interesting Suede. Also, & very remark- 
able article by a Siamese Baddhiat le appen an 2 
an account of a spicy conversation between him and 4 
missionary. PRICK—Singlo coples Ten Cente; Six 
Finy Cenle; Twelve copies One Dollar, 


No. 5.—** God the Constitution » Would it be 
right to 22 ous mas in 
the United States Constitution! By . UR 
B. BRADFORD. A very ciesz; pointed, and able ar t 

et the Propone Theological Amendment to the Pulted 
Wies Constitu which ought to be circulated throngh- 
ont the country. PRIGR—SI e Coples Ten Cents; Six 
Caples Pitty Cente; Twelve Copies One Dollar. 


Lerne Babbath,* by PARKER PILLSBURY, tsa 
gi dennnelation ut Sdbbalarian superstition. New 
Edition. PRICE—single copies Ten Cents; Twelve copies 
One dollar. 


. 
,7.—Compulsory Education, by F. E. ABBOT, 
ba Sane The right 0 PT child to be educated, and the 
doty of tha State to ensure ſt an education, PRICE—B!n- 
glecoples Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 


Wo.B.—Fhe Present Heaven, by 0. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, ie a singularly felicltone treatment of a anbject that 
interests everybody. PRICE Single copies Five Centa; 
Twelve coples Fifty Cents. 


No. ),—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT 
contains In fall the Call for the Cinclanat! Convention o 
the “National Reform Association," which proposes to in- 
terpolate the Evangelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Con- 
stitution, -tbe list of its most prominent aupporters —and 
& fall exposure of tho dangerous and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the movement. PRICE—Single Coples, Five Cente; 
Twelve Copies, Fifty Cents. 


e Bibio Argument Agsinw Women 

E Ko eec DONIS 
at pu el Zn O! e 

Prue tions Office " PRI ingle Saher tu. Cents; 


Twelve copics Une Dollar. 
Address, THE INDEX, 


Drawer 89, TorxDo, One. 


BACK NUMBERS 
or 
THE RADICAL 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Parties sending to my addreas One Dollar or more, will ro- 
eelve libera) packages, according to the amount. 


Address S. H. MORSE 
Af $5 Baomrrety ST., Boston, Masa, 
F, J. SCOTT, J. H, 8TOPHLET, 
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Radicalism and Conservatism. 


BY FRANCIS B. ABBOT. 


A Leciure read to the Twenty-Righth Congregational Bo- 
city, of Boston (Theodore Parker's), on Banday 


morning, Sept. $0, 1806, 


From time Immemorial two great parties have ap- 
peared in every crisis Involving human welfare. The 
names by which they are best known to-day are 
those of Radicala and Conservatives. When con- 
trolled by intelligence and virtue, these two parties 
discharge different but perhaps equally Important 
functions, —tbe Radicals being the party of progress 
and reform, and the Conservatives being the party of 
order and stability. When not 20 controlled, they 
become respectively the parties of anarchy and of 
reaction. For example, in the French Revoiution 
tbe Radicals carried the day, and plunged society in- 
to a condition for which military despotiam seemed 
a most grateful exchange; while, on the other hand, 
af the great political Conservative party of to-day 
had succeeded in getting the upper hand here in 
America, the result would have been a atate of things 
infinitely worse than that "Union ns it was“ for 
which they sighed, I propose this morning to speak 
of those two great particu of Radicals and Conserv- 
atives,—of their relation to each other and to the 
times in which we live, d 

The pith and marrow of genuine Radicalism is 
Faith in Human Nature and Human Progress,— 
Faith in Man aa by the very law of his being develop- 
ing upwards and not downwards, Bo far us the race 
jis concerned, it holds that every age is an advance, 
an improvement on the age preceding; that, viewed 
in large segments, man's Present is better than his 
Past and worse than his Future. His origin must 
have been mean; his destination must be sublime, 
Radicaliam puts the story of Adam and Evo, with 
their primitive Paradise of innocence and perfection, 
Just where it belongs,—among other fables and 
myths and old wives“ tales. The Golden Age of bù- 


manity must lie in front, not in rear. The develop- 
ment theory, so far from degrading us, la the most 
hopeful and inspiring theory possible; for If this 
magnificent animal, man, has in truth been evolved 
out of the trilubite [Ascidian] to what heights of 
greatness may be not aspire in the future? The 
-chasm between the archangel Gabriel and the Chim- 
panzee is no greater than that between the Chimpan- 
zee and the trilobite, Given time enough, and the 
abyss is bridged. As with the race, eo with the in- 
dividual, Radicalism holda that no life la wasted, 
no soul flung into the arena of existence to be tram- 
m under the heel of an angry God. The infinite 

ve that cares for the sparrow will fulfil the splen- 
did prophecies graved on the human spirit, and 
evoke s beautiful cosmos out of the chaotic elements 


ish, the good survive. Hell had co other origin than 
the nightmare, and the Devil dates from a fit of in- 
digestion. In the grand, calm universe of God, man 
hes everything to hope,—notbing to fear but his own 
folly and crime; and even these can never quench 
the divine spark ín his soul that is fated to shine. 
Thus, whether as to the race or the individual, Rad- 
icalism im the spirit of hope, aspiration, enthusiasm, 
faith; it is the soul's joyous consciousness of its 
divine birth, its divine edncatlon, and its divine des- 
tiny. It affirms that man’s Hereafter must outshine 
his Heretofore, and consequently draws ite inspira- 
tion not from the Past, but from the Future, Ii de- 
mands free play for every human faculty. In a word, 
Radicalism is an earnest affirmation of progress as 
the t law of human life, an exrnest protest against 
all that obstructs progress, and a deep purpose to 
achieve pr in spite of all obatructions. 

On the other band, the pith arid marrow of Con- 
servatism is Distrust of Human Nature, Negation of 
Human Progress. If left to themselves; mankind 
would rush into anarchy and ruin; they need there- 
fore to ba held in check and submission by means of 
established institutions in Church and State, Not 
being fit to take care of themselves, they must be 
governed and guided. Mankind is a fierce brute by 
nature, and ls quite unsafe unless led by a ring 
through his nose. To trust men to the guidance of 
their own natural instincts, reason and conscience,— 
to rely on thelr natural tendency towards what 
in true, beautifal and good,—is nothing but folly; 
their tendency is to destruction, not perfection. 
They need supernatural helps and Institutions to 
keep them in order, Hence Conservatiem believes 
in the superhuman origin of the State and the 
Church, and regards theee products of humanity as 
greater than humanity Itself—aa invested with au- 
thority to rule it, Ita denial of the Iaw of progress 
which la inberent in human nature makes it believe 
in a Golden Age behind us, when men were holier 
than they are to-day, when prophets and Christs ap- 

red on earth, and when God spoke to man face to 
. Degeneration, not development, it bolds to be 
tbe key-note of blatory, It sigha over the “good old 
times,” and magnifies the intelligence, virtue and 
happiness of antiquity,—expatintes on the wisdom 
of the fathers, venerates what it calls "primitive 
Christianity,” cherishes old books as the wisest and 
old customs as the best, and seta ita face like a flint 
against innovation and improvement, It holds fast 
to that which is, as good enongh both for us and for 
our posterity. The race and the Mmdividual should 
cling to the established, and trust rather to what bas 
been done for them than to what they can do for 
themeelves. This distrust of human nature and its 
great latent powers, thia eceptical denlal of the law of 
, makes conservatism eminently calm and 
cool, Who ever heard of an enthusiastic conserva 
tive? It is never inspired and never inspires; your 
men of inapiration, who lift up humanity to higher 
levels, belong to u different school. It discourages 
all enthusiasm, disbelieves in modern insplration, ad- 
vocates no morality higher than that of business and 
fashion, and no religion higher than that of form. It 
develops only mediocre nesa and average intelli- 
gence, and throws over the fine enthusiasms and as- 
pirations of its victima the freezing restraints of con- 
ventional propriety, decorum and respectability, In 
a word, by its cold denial of human progress, its dis- 
trast (deepening sometimes to despair) of man's 
natural upward tendencies, and ita sceptical negation 
of the safety of universa! rr it betrays ita own 
negative spirit, and sbows itself iconoclastic of the 
great hopea that make humanity divine. Ita fittest 
motto is the declaration of Mephiatopheles in Faust: 
—"I am the spirit that evermore DENIKS.” 


These two great perties, therefore, of Radicale and 
Conservatives, the one affirming and the other deny- 
ing the great law of progress, can never come to 
terms. Their nature compels them into ceaseless an- 
tagonism. And yet we should regret the annibila- 
tion even of our antagonists, the total disappearance 
of the make-weight party. The Conservatives are 
the heart-wood in the grent tree of humanity, the 
stiff. hard, solid cells in ita massive trunk, giving 
weight and inertla by their very deadness; while the 
Radicals are the camblom-layer, the tissue of new 
and forming cells that encircle the dead wond, and 
maintain the fresh currents of vitality in the whole 
tree, Radicaliam is the life of the world; but it 
would languish without the co operation nf Conserv- 
atism. As the world goes, the danger of excess in- 
herent in us all makes each party necessary as the 
corrective of the other. If Radicalism should perish, 
there would be an end of reform and progress; but 


the repression of reform beyond a certain limit inev- 
itably brings on explosion. If Conservatism should 
perish, the car of progress would rush forward with 
auch velocity that its smoking axles would spontane- 
ously inflame; the denial of progresa must Insure 
progress itself by putting an the brakes. Time isa 
most important element in all lasting reform; and 
because radical enthusiasm is always in a hurry, con- 
servative frigidity always becomes ite ally by retard- 
ing the process. That is the way In which Nature 
makes even stupidity and pig headednesa subserve 
the great cause of human development. The twe 
parties must co-exist, as the world goes, until Con- 
servatives are wise enongh to become Radicals, and 
Radicals are wise enough to “hasten slowly.” Baron 
Münchhnusen, in one of his great chivalrous adven- 
tures, aays he attacked a city single-handed, and rode 
triumphantly through the main gate on his gallant 
ateed; but observing after awhile that his steed 
seemed to find some little difficulty in advancing, be 
turned round to discover the cause, To his amaze- 
ment he perceived that, in passing through the gate, 
the porteullis had fallen on his horse just behind the 
saddle, cutting him ln two, and the r beast, waa 
galloping forward as well as he could on only two 
egs, Mankind, like the worthy Baron's charger, 
would doubtless be embarrassed in its onward pro- 
by the loss of Its conservative hind-legs. 

While, however, the fact can hardly be disputed 
that in the present condition of the human mee the 
complete suppression of Conservatism would be a 
great disaster, it by no means followa that Radicals 
should cease their active opposition to it. On them 
lies the responsibility of ensuring human progresi, 
The resistance of the atmosphere enables the bird to 
fiy; but the bird will remain forever motionless un- 
less he supy beats the atmosphere with hie wings. 
The truo ical never seeks to destroy, except to 
create anew, and is falsely charged by his opponents 
as being recklessly destructive. Look at tbe i 
Radical party óf today which Insists on controlling 
the action of our own government; Its eingle, con- 
scious and avowed purpose is reconstruction alone— 
reconstruction on the basis of absolute and universal 
justice, Radicals in religion aim no less truly at re- 
construction reconstruction on the basia of absolute 
and universal truth, It is Conservatism, not Radical- 
iam, whose spirit is negative and whose action is de- 
structive. Conservatism has succeeded in puttin, 
fettere on the free limbs of humanity; these, it ia 
true, Radicalism aims to destroy—wwW} destroy. It 
would be cowardly and recreant, if it were not piti- 
lessly hostile to qur and shame of every kind. 
But the aim of Radicalism is not accomplished b 
the mere destruction of conservative fetters; this 
essential only ss a preliminary step. Its completa 
aim la the EDUCATION of humanity, ite development 
into larger liberality, 5 morality, purer religion ; 
it will not be content till every man respecta himself, 
body and soul,—loves his neighbor us himself.— 
loves God with supreme affection &nd perfect truat. 
But the second step in pro; is impossible until 
the first ia taken; and the first is, I admit, radically 
destructive. Let us see what it ia that needa, in the 
present, aftual condition of society, to be thus de- 
atroyed. 

Conservatism intrenches itself behind “Supreme 
Authorities," fortifies itself with Finalities, under- 
takes to garrison fixed and permanent Institutions. 
It puts its faith, like McClellan, in the spade, not the 
aword, Radicalism, therefore, in its great cam 

ust Ignorance and superstition, must abandon 
these intrenchments and fortifications, and set out 
like Sherman, on ita triumphal "March to the Bea. 
We hear pow and then (I do not vouch for the fact) 
of a toad taken alive out of the solid rock which bas 
imprisoned it for thousands of years, Well, the poor 
toad is only a successful Conservative,—a. Conserva- 
tive who has succeeded in sell-imprisoninent. Final- 
ities of every kind hamper and check the free, ex- 
pansive tendencies of human nature; aa the frst a! 
therefore, in genuine progress, radicals who are in 
deadly earnest, and dare to be enthusiastic in. the 
great eauae of civil and religious reform, must do 
their best to overthrow them. We say, perish all 
Institutions that humanity has outgrown! Inatitu- 
tions dre only the clothes of humunity, and from 
time to time, as these become worn out, the raos 
must order a new suit, To insist on any institution 
as a permanence, on any book as an authority, on 
any teacher as a finality, is to keep the adult man in 
the pellicosts of the infant, It is of no use; the 
growing limbs of the youth will rip, tear and burat 
the garments of his childhood. Whatever the dan- 
gers of innovation, the danger that lies in repression 
a terrific; explosion and cataclysm are the penalty 
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of auch folly. The pA e em a in timely 
change to t increase of developmen’ 

We must look at these Finalities a litte more in 
detail. 


First, then, in the State we find the Constitution 
set up as a finality, sa the perfection of human wis- 
dom, to be obe mf without thought of change or im- 
provement. t it stand,” say our Conservatives ; 

it was good, enough for our fathers, and is 
enough for us. 

Now the great Rebellion bas shown the ntter folly 


of all this, We did “let it stand," until the explo- 
sion came. Slavery was in the Constitution, and is 
not out yet. The icale say—Out with the aching 


tooth, roots and all! Hok agre Savery alone e 
every vestige of inequality in civil and po 
bis. We demand impartial suffrage on the basia 
ef adult humanity. We demand it not only for loyal 
white men und loyal negroes, who always vote right, 
but also for disloyal Copperheads, who always vote 
wrong; we demand it for all of them—for all men of 
whatever color, white, black or green. Nor will 
bold and consistent Radicala stop there. We must 
demand equal rights for all races, and both sexer,— 
equal auffmge, not manhood sutfrage, but humanity 
suffrage. There can be no stifling or bushing up the 
woman question, any more than the negro question. 
The great social and industrial wrongs of woman 
will never ba redressed until she obtains her political 
rights. You may clamor till doomaday for female 
emancipation, if you withhold female suffrage. It is 
now fashionable to advocate negro suffruge; but 
whoever advocates female suffrage puta his "reapee- 
tability" in peril. Let bim who will, care for that; 
tability” is neilber eternal justice nor AL 
mighty God, and I for one choose to obey these. 
Charles Sumner fell buck into a disheartening con- 
3 when he argued last winter in the Senate 
nst female suffrage. America bas got to come to 
t at, and it is best to ace whither the great stream of 
destiny is bearing ua. We are going to trust bu- 
manity with a large and generous fuith ; and when we 
enfranchise the negro, let us be ashamed to keep our 
own mothers and sisters, our own wives and daugh- 
ters, in the degradation of disfranchisement, Whether 
they now demand it or not ia of no moment: tho 

ballot must be thrust upon them aa at once B right, à 
duty and a trust. When women vote, and we are all 
so much accustomed to the sight that delicate and 

ntle women will not shrink from the acl as un- 
feminine, our American politics may become baa vila 
and corrupt than they certainly sre to-da AT i 0, gen- 
uine Radicals will nor tolerate the Constitution ‘itself 
as a finality; they will insist on mending it till it 
suits the times and squares with eternal right, 

Next, in Religion. For more than a thousand 

ears the Church has claimed to bea finality,—an 

utable, infallible authority; and, making its 
claim allowed, it plunged Europe into the gloomy 
midnight of medimvalism. That finality — soon to 
be shaken to its fuundations; the Pope haa packed 
his carpet-bag, and the Eternal Cit will soon be rid 
of its, did Mau of the Sea. In England and America, 
however, we find an offshoot of the great Catholic 
finality in the Protestant Episcopal Church, There 
is indeed grandeur in the venerable antiquity of the 
vust Roman hierarchy, with all the prestige of fifteen 
centuries on ita head; but when this proud parvonu, 
with ita scanty three centuries of existence, this bas. 
tard daughter of Rome that can boast of no better 
father than Henry VIU of England, claima to be the 
one and only Church, tle claim ia simply ludicrous. 
It reminds us of the old fable of the bull-frog that 
envied the size of the ox, and in emulation strained, 
awelled and puffed himself up until he burst. The 
Episcopal Church may learn a useful lesson from old 

p. 

Luther and liis fellow-reformers set up the Bible aa 
the next finality, and the great majority of Protest- 
ants to-day venerate it as such. They call them- 
welves Evangelical because they build their whole 
theology on Beripture, and accept Chillingworth'a 
famous statement—"The Bible, and the Bible only, 
is the religion of Protestants.” 


Now, little as ia my respect for Bibliolatry,—for 
this blind, stupid and ingensate reverence that men 
feel for the product of their own faculties,—I feel no 
inclination to laugh or sneer at the Bible. Itisa 
great and noble book,—yes, I may truthfully call it 
one of the greatest and noblest of books; it has fed 
milliona on millions of hungry souls with divine 
bread. In temptations and trials, in eorrows and 
miseries withont number, it has been the great stay 
and ataff of God's tolling children, I cannot forget 
that it was the alnve's only consolation and comfort- 
erin the dreadful woes of plantation-life; and that 
everywhere in Christian lands it has hel ped to eda- 
cate the puré and sweet and holy souls that have 
blessed, ud bless still, the whole human race. I 
cannot ‘forget that its quaint stories and beautiful 
aayings are forever associated with our mothers’ love 

ma the tenderest memories of our childhood. Far 
y it from meto fling away the Bible with contempt; 
I will not concede to the superstitions of other men 
20 great a power over my own heart. But the Bible 
is no more a finali ig on the Vedas, the Zend Aves. 
ts, or the Koran. ith all its rare and high truth, it 
is also full of false facta, false ideas, false ethics, falas 
religion, Common sense demands that we sift out 
the wheat from the cbaff. The Bible is becoming 
daily less and lesa a finality among thinking people, 
and I rejoice to believe that the day will come w 
men will honor, without adoring, the grand and ven- 
erable old book. I love it too much to handle it 
sonal or Sippantiy, and sadness ls more becom- 

than laughter when good men make a fetich of it. 

6 New York Unitarian Convention has set up 
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the last finallty. It proclaims him Lord 
aay oh ot passing [e the Bible, contents itself 
with swearing “allegiance tohim. Without eO oon 
that ull. we kaow of Jesus comes from the B e. 
and that, if the Bible is not historically trustworthy, 
we know neither what he said nor did, they neglect 
to affirm the historic truth of the gospel reco 
(which would be very unsafe and ticklish business), 
and yet profess Lo regard Jeaus a» supreme Authority 
and Master. This illogical and curious inconse- 
uence is characteristic of the Conservative Unita- 
rian mind, and only shows the halfness, the green- 
ness, of the whole movement. 
Now in honest reverence for the great human 
quality of Jesus, for the like spirit that pervades 
moat of his savings, and for the divine life that must 
lie behind the imperfect records of it, I will yield to 
no man, Ever ytbin that is good in me responda to 
hia voice and life. Í would as soon make a mock of 
her that bore me, as scoff or jeer at Jesus, I bold 
that man to be dead to all spiritual beauty and divine 
truth, who is not profoundly moved by the faint 
glimpses we catch of that wonderful man. But 
when it comea to pinning our faith to whatever the 
gospels say he eaid, or to clothing him with an ab- 
normal Qn impossible sinlessness in any absolute 
sense, I a The Conservative Uuilarians 
call him Leni; aome Radical Unitarians call him 
Leader; I can call him neither Lord nor Leader. I 
follow no man's tracks, and ask no man to follow 
mine, Beneath God the Infinite Spirit and All- 
Loving Father, I acknowledge n o Leader or Lord. 
We must give u “leaders,” and trist ourselves bold- 
ly to the leadership of our own conscience and res- 
son, The American Le ue ure learning this lesson 
of se!f-truat and gelf guidance, es Johnson and Sew- 
ard, p cy and Doolittle, are discovering to their 
cost. Even Henry Ward Beecher, whose course I 
behold with respectful sorrow, perceives how em py 
and meaningless an epithet is that word, "leader." 
looking among the great intellects and souls — 
have shone in human bistory, I find no one that can 
stand to me in that relation; modestly, I trust—at 
any rate decidedly —I hnve resolved to follow no 
man. [ have been called a Parkerite, but I always 
disclaim the epithet. Smith should be a Smithite, 
and Brown a Brownite: every man should be his 
own “ite.” There is no hope of him who will not 
free himself from the tyranny of reputations. No 
man of the nineteenth century more thoroughly 
commands my admiration and affection than Theo. 
dore Parker—would to God he stood here today, 
and I sat silent in your midst! His great and loft 
spirit is & perpetual inspiration to me, and his theol- 
ogy wine my sympathy more than that of any other 
man I could name, But I not infrequently differ 
from him. In some points he seema to me a little too 
conservative,—not quite radica] enough. He builds 
his theology on give intuition, —I build mine on 
the broader basis of universal science. When he 
makes the idea of a "Being of Infinite Power, Wis- 
dom and Goodpese a universal intuition of all men, 
permanent and alike in all,“ he puta the ep 
of God beyond all doubt or question; but I find th 
the very point now most in dispute. Radicaliam, as 
I understand it, bids us shift the basis of our great 
beliefs from Intuition to Science, and inscribes this 
august name of Science on ber banner, as the grand 
sign by which we must conquer. New truth is ever 
dawning, and I for one will acknowledge no leader 
but Truth herself. We have given up Jesus as a 
finslity; let us not make Parker another, How in- 
digoant] would hia great, free soul have rebuked 
such idolatry of n fallible man! 1 cannot say of him 
what I could not say do him. Trusting ibat the 
ocean of truth is still unexhausted, Radicale listen 
evermore for the latest murmur of its waves, and 
trust the inward interpreter in their own bosoma to 
make known to them ita solemn mei Nothing 
in gendi is permanent or fixed but the facultios 
by which it lives; the products of these faculties, 
whether churches, books, intuitiona or ideas, are eub- 
ject to the great law of ‘development. No FINALI- 
ties! That is the first and fundamental principle of 
Radicalism, the primary condition of all new ina 
rations and ennobling insights into new —— 
And that is the word I have to say to-day. 


RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES. 


[From the New York Nation, Jnly 18, 1871.] 


RADICALISM has of late been bringing good people 
into such strange places and queer company that 
many have begun to sak, in some alarm, whether one 
must really give up one's interest in reform and one's 
desire to pee. it, through fear of falling into or 
helping the excesses to which attempts at reform 
have in some cases led. Aro they to give up all ef- 
fort to settle the labor question, throng fear of Com- 
munism; all efforts to improve the condition of wo- 
man, through fear of "free love ;" all efforts to abate 
intemperance, through fear of the trickery and un- 
reason of prohibition? Just now, owing to events 
which are present In everybody's mind, this halting 
mood is more than usually widespread. Many per- 
sons who have been Radicals all their lives are in 
doubt whether to be Radical any longer; but at the 
same time have such a traditions) horror of standing 
still, that they shudder at the thought of bringing on 
themselves the name of “Conservatives.” 

To all these doubters we think we can offer one or 
two conaulatory sapgestiona, and suggestions that 
may possibly be useful In other ways than consola- 
lion. To those of the younger generation all over 
the country, and their number ia large, who have en- 
tered on their careers since the queations by which 


the last generation was most me Tina hich — . agitated were agitated were 
laid to reet, and who, while sincerely anxious to 
&erve their kind, hesitate about the banner under 
which they should enroll themselves, we take the liber. 

of saying that there ia no more necessity of callin 
44 either Radicals or Conservatives than Guella 
or Ghibellines, or Whigs, or Tories, or Fedemlists, or 
Democrats, Legitimista, or Republicans, and for the 
simple reason that, in politics und soniology, the great 
question has ceased to be, Shall we stand where we 
are, OF BO forward? The ‘question which now oceu. 

lea men's minds is, What is the next best thing to 
907 In other words, none, or next to none, now 
maintain that t thiuga are bestas they are; all admit 
that chan, be a good, and that change is inev- 
itable; the did erencea in our time are about the 
changes which it is best to try to hasten by active 
efforts, and tlie cha: which it is best to leave to 
their natural courae. There are, of course, old Con- 
servalives who do not understand this, and who 
about armed cap- pie. , looking for Radicals, and en 
expecting to find them ege, children and 
ting houses, are surprised to find them teachin 
schools and nursing in hospitals; so ateo where are ng 
Radicals who are always collecting the power of the 
tou to help them to root Conservatives out of 
their feudal 2 and sre surprised to find 
them living in frame houses, and playing on pianos, 
or reading penny papers. But these eccentricities 
are the itions of & period when Conservatives 
had no scruple in saying that thay liked the world 
as it Wan because they got a good deal out of it, and 
when Radicals were so exaapersted by this that they 
elevated mere assault and — into a mis. 
sion. 

There is no occasion any longer to belong to wither 
faction, becnuse there has come over the world a 
sense, which i» none the less strong for not always 
finding expression or recognition, that the affairs of 
men in society are to a large extent the subjectis of 
scientific eg and in fact cannot be adjust. 
edin any way but sc entifically, and that, though the 
“enthusiasm of humanity" muy often be necessary to 
keep the machinery in motion, in the construction 
and arrangement of it something totally different 
from enthusisem is necessary. When we aay this, 
nobody need fancy that we are trying to administer 
a deur of Positivism in disguise; we are only saying 
what every thinking man, no matter what hia views 
about the freedom of the will may be, acknowledges 
to betrue. No opinions about the rightfulness or 
je a neo of the sale and manufacture of whis 
key, for instance, affect u rational man's recognition 
of the fact that there is a point beyond w a lar 
on whiskey cannot be raised; and no opinions about 
the final cause of disease ever abut any intelligent 
person's eyes to the fact that cholera is controllable 
or preventible by certain sanitary precautions, We 
might multiply these illustrations indefinitely If it 
were necessary. What they would all show would 
be the fact that science has taken firm hold of society, 
and although we may not say, or believe, that the 
laws of human society will ever be discovered, or 
that there is not a wide margin reserved to individu- 
al freedom, the perfecting of the social arrangements 
is now, and must become more and more every day, 
the result of the careful collection, arrangement, and 
skilful comparison of facta and of the study of hu. 
man character. 


When we say this, we suggeat some curions reflec: 
tione as to the precise status of the Radical as we all 
know him, and as many of us love and reapect him. 
Ifa gentleman should present himself to Professor 
W, D. Whitney with his cravat off and bia hair 
streaming in the wind, aud tell him that he waa ut 
terly disgusted with the received théories about the 
origin and structure of language, that nothing good 

ever come of them, and he was going to war 
against them perpetually ‘Lill he had overturned them 
and established new ones, and he were to contess on 
examination that he had never studied language, that 
be knew notliin, of any Longue but his own, and did 
not understand t mar of that, snd that he had 
the merest PAAT A Me of ethnology, the Professor 
would certainly think he was either a very impudent 
or crazy person, aud would waste but little time on 
him. Or if another was to visit Professor Peirce, 
and denounce astronomy as now taught, and vow 
—.— to rest till he had worked out a new and very 
aperto solar system of his own, and were then tò 
nowledge that he was totally ignorant of mathe- 
matics and chemistry, or of the history of astronomy, 
and meant to remain &o, the Professor would in like 
manner drive him off us à bore or fool. Buta very 
large proportion of the Radicals of the day are really 
conducting themselves with absurdity almost 45 
great over a subject even more recondite than lan- 
guage or astronomy, There is nothing deeper hid- 
en than the prium of human action, and yet all our 
legislation and social arrangements have to be 
on the imperfect glimpsea we have got of them here 
and there through many ages. 

The road before the reformer of to-day is, in fact, 
plainer than ever it was. His one duty ls to find oat 
things. His father was occupied in aseailing mon 
atrous and pa pene evils, and getting the government 
into the hands of the many: the son has no such 
duty, He has no abuse of any magnitude to attack 
which is maintained by the few for their own com- 
fort. His work is to adjust the relations of the jn. 
dividuals of the great crowd to each other, so (hat 
the may be enabled to lead a quiet, and comfortable, 

free life. There is no need, therefore, of bis 

Mog himself out to a "cause," or taking service un- 

der & banner, or ceiling himself either a Preserver 

or an Uprooter. He will preserve or uproot just as 

seems best, without 3 that there is any more 
a 
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merit in hae kina 5 vork shear ii the —— 10 that 
it is u peculiarly noble thing to keep contin put- 
ting down planta and wowing seede which he haa no 
reasonable ground for believing to be suited either to 
tbe climate or soil. He will not, in order to give the 
Jaborer & better chance in life, spend his days howl- 
Ing against capitalist greed; nor, in order to elevate 
women in the social sphere, devote himself to de- 
nouncing men and matriage; nor, by way of promot- 
ing municipal independence, apologize for the burn- 
ing of cities. 

If it would not be travelling out of our domain, 
-we should venture to suggest an application of what 
we are here saying to our esteemed and active friend, 
the Religious ical, who Just now hardly ever pas- 
s a niglit in his bed, and discovers a new object of 
adoration every week, and, if he can only get people 
to worship hia god, will reciprocate the politences 
worshipping any other well-endorsed deity that A 
presented to him. Itis apparently the opinion of 
this gentleman that some prodigious gain wil) result 
to mankind by having the greatest possible number 
of people lay before the world and work into each 
"ther& brains the greatest possible varlety of odda 
and ends of religious ideas; and the amount of ac- 
tivity expended in this way by men and women 
whose speculation even on mean or almple subjects 
are of little valne, and whose speculations on time, 
B) and eternity are absolutely-worthless, is one of 
the most curious phenomena of the day. Now, what 
we would say on this point to any young man who 

_ ig starting in lfe with the desire oF either makin 
the world better or promoting his own culture, 
that, considered from the al standpoint, religion 
is of little or no interest or importance, except in so 
far as it promotes right living. Religious opinions 
which purify and elevate character, promote truth- 
fulness, justice, temperance and chastity nnd brotker- 
ly kindness, or, in other words, supply springs of 
notion, mre infinitely valuable; religious opinions 
which do nothing more than help debating clubs to 
hop logic, and give people who have not learned 
how to think something to sharpen their wits over, 
and which a man fnay hold and proclaim daily without 
leaving off lying, or distorting, or slandering, or 
cheating, or stealing, nre things which nobody 
who wante to keep his brain clear, healthy and 
strong, and his moral perceptious in good working 
order, will bave anything to say to. They are to the 
mind what tippling is to the body. 


WITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD. 


[From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Apri) 7, 1872.) 


The following editorial from a late number of tbe 
Independent reaches down to the roota of denomina- 
tionallam, and exposes the nakedness and flimainess 
of the sectarian peculiarities which are allowed to 
perpetuate division and strife. Itis worthy of much 
more than ordínary attention :— 


Every Christian church claime 1% rest npon Christ an ite 
«orneretone, Every Chrietfan church accepts the saylag of 
Faul: Other fuvadation can no man lay than that js laid, 
which js Jesus Christ." 

It la mot Intended bere to dispnte this claim in any Instance. 
In a historical vanse it la trie. of course, that vary Christian 
«church does rest n Christ ae ite foundation; al bough tho 
various churches largely accuse each ether of boing lxe to 
tis N 

Passing by the mutual criminations, and Miowing each its 
claim to rest upon Christ, we find that every church a^—lald, 
an lt were, upon the great corner-stonc—its rundamental 
dition, the resson of Jte diatinctive existence, what may 
called Uta «ole foundation. It is worth while for us to romam- 
ber what thia Ja, in the case of each of the prinelpal churches 
among ue. 

Te skonld be observed that hy tho phrase “sole foundation" 
i» not meant all that any church declarow to be fundamental 
truth; bat only that ons position which, If it were takoa 
away, would take sway the necesalty of a distinct, E rr 
existouce from the church which ts resting npon it. 10 
ali that we mean bere by the "sole foundation. 

Taking the eburches in alphabetical order, them, we say:— 

"The sole foundation of the Papitet Church is the theory that 
Christ requiren every parron who would be a member of his 

church to be dinners in water by tome person who has him- 
if been Immersed. 
“The sole foundation of the Congrvgntional Church ia the 
theory that Ohriet bas given to all Christiane an equal right 
to vote and act In the goverpment of the church. 

The sole Ven d oC the Te e the theory 

ables blebops fo communicate to other pe . 
Vial dier head». the power to give a pecnliar 


by laying bands on their 
' tency to lan water, bread and wine. 
ne ec foundation of ihe Methodist Church ie the theory 


tbat every e recelvee a apecin] revelation to the effect 
dn sin» are forgiven. 

M sole fonndation of the Prosbyterian Church le the theo- 

ry that a representative church government is moat agreeable 

19 the teachings of Chrivt and the example of the apostlen. 
The vole fonndatlon of the Roman Catholle Church is the 

theory that Christ TATENA ach wuccessive bistop of Home 

nt governor of the aniverse, 

erbe, sole foundation of the Bweden n Chorch is the 

theory that zupernaturaſ revelations, in addition 1o dose con- 

tained In the Scriptures, were made to Emaunel Bwedenborg. 
The geld foundatleu of the Unitarian Chareh Ja the theory 


that à man need not belleve tbe doctrine of the Triolty In or-- 


. Jhrintian. 
eine — foundation of the Universalist Church iø the theo- 


E men will not be 3 to al) eternity for tho sine 
t 1n the present life. 
4 87 . sradyIn the above, li. will be neen that there 
ie no church named which might not Instantly coalesce with 
some other church on the list, If tha theory stated an fts “sole 
foundation" whould be lald aside as being elther untrnthfal 
or unimpertant; snd so we have here, 8$ materials to ho used 
ts the study of things that make for pores, the actual polnta 
that divide the Christian world. 


We concluded, after reading the foregoing, that we 
would carefully reconsider the pecullaritica of the 
movement in which we are engaged, and aee whether 
we must cry, with those above enumerated—"My 
leanness! my leanness! wo unto me!“ Of course we 
hold much in common with all the religious bodies 
mentioned above—but what do we hold that they do 
not hold? Excluding all that ia held by others and 

ourselves in common, we mention the following par- 
; ticulars in which we are unlike them all. 


1. The exclusion of all names for the church but 
such as are given in the New Testament. 

2. The prosentation of one article of faith to such 
as desire to unite with us to serve the Lord—namely. 
That Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God. 

3. The immediate admission to baptism of all who 
voluntarily confess that, with all the heart, (bey ac- 
cept this confession of faith. 

4. The immersion of believers, and bellevers only, 
for the remission of ains. 

5. The admission of all such immersed believere 
to church fellowship without assent to any article of 
faith, merely enjoining on them to walk fn the light 
of New Testament teaching. 

6. Nothing binding in the church but faith in the 
Christ, and obedience to his will as revealed by the 
apostles, All outside of this is private property, no 
one being responsible to another for his opinions, 
SUA no one being allowed to force his opinions on 
otbers. 

T. The weekly observance of the Lord's Supper. 

8. The rejection alike of the doctrines and prac- 
tices which cause division, retuining and insisting 
on those which all believers in the divinity of Christ 
admit. The Bible only as the book of authority; in 
all matters of expediency in which the Bible gives us 
no explicit directions, a general ment in such 
measures a8 may be deemed most advisable; and the 
law of love to regulate us in the exercise of Christ- 
ian liberty. Faith in the Son of God as our Prophet, 
Priest and King, to the ignoring of all other faiths. 
Repentance towards God, Immersion as that which 
all can acon and the rejection of sprinkling and 
pouring, which are but partially accepted. The Im- 
mersion of believers, which ali admit, and the rejec- 
tion of infant baptism, which but part approve, 

That will do for one sitting, 


A WORD IN SELF-DEFENCE, 


From the Christian Radical.) 


Here, now, are lying in our drawer a number of 
manuscripts unprinted. Some of them have been ly- 
ing in that drawer for months, Their authors won- 
der = they do not put in their appearance. Still 
they lie there. Perhaps we are suspected, if not 
openly charged with s want of app tion, Well, 
now, we do not desire to auffer even the suspicion of 
censure, and therefore must make a defence. 

And first—a number of these manuscripta sre well 
written, but are not authorized by sny responsible 
name. These we cannot publish, simply for this 
reason, even if they had been written by Paul or Ga- 

rel. It is required of all newspapers that con- 
ributors furnish their real names, which will be 

ublished or not, as the writers desire. That an ed- 
tor should have such guarantee is most reasonable. 
This rule is so common that it bas become law. 

And second—tbere are a number of TN ies 
in the drawer that have merit, and are filled in with 
excellent thoughts and clear common sense, but nre 
slovenly written, carelessly conatructed and run 
down at the beele. The writers of these generally 
say to us that this article was written In great haste, 
and the punctuation and spelling are not the best; 
you will please make corrections, 

Well, we are inclined to do this whenever we dis- 
cover a rich vein of solid sense buried underneath 
the rubbish of bad mar; but we have so much 
else to do that our time and strength will not allow 
us to execute our good wishes to this class of writers. 
Better take a little more time, Better heed the old 
Latin proverb, festina lente, hasten slowly, when you 
write br the paper, friends. It is not fair that the 
editor should do his work and yours too, and besides 
you do not thus get the profit that a thorough doing 
of your work would bring you. These manuscripts 
are not likely to hear the voies of resurrection soon. 

Third—there is another class of manuscripta that 
are unfit for our columna. They are void of brains, 
and show no touch of culture. To print them would 
do us harm, and do their writers no good, pub- 
lished, they would not be read, and not to have one’s 
article in the newspaper read la worse than not to be 
noticed by the preacher when he visits the home- 
stead. These we cannot publish, 

We deaire contributions; we plead for them; we 
beseech ull who bave a ringing and convincing word 
to utter, to utter It in the name of the infinite Christ 
whom we exalt; but du not, friends, burden us with 
the labor of fitting your manuscripta for the presa. 
We cannot do this—it will kill ua to do it. 


—— — 


London papers relate curious stories of the blun- 
ders made by Oxford undergraduates in the Scriptare 
examination which they have to before taking 
their degrees, It Is told of one that when asked to 
mention "the two instances recorded in Scripture of 
the lower animals speaking,“ the unde raduate 
thought for & moment, and then replied, “Balaam 8 
ass," This is one, sir. What is the other?” Un- 
dergraduate paused in earnest thought At last a 
gleam of recollection lit up his face as be replied :— 
“The whale! The whalo said unto Jonah, ‘Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian Fig 


— 


J——, the other day, was describing a soldier. 
crab to his mother, he being much interested In 
natural history, and endeavoring to give us atrong an 
idea sa possible of its warlibe characteristics, and 
power to harm those who molest it Little R 
gat by, quietly listening and sewing, and at Inst, lift- 
ing t baud, 


she remarked, *I hope God did not 
hurt hisself when he was making him !"—Aaothorne, 


NE nM 
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Voices from the People. 


(EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS) 


— "I like the paper much, and have sent you sev- 
eral new subscribers from this office, and imp to 
send more, and were I ont of debt, I would take one 
or more shares of your capital stock, You have m 
earnest wishes for success; and if I had a few speci- 
men copies and also a few tracts, I think I could 
acatter them in à manner that might be uctive of 
good results to your enterprise. [think your views 
and teachings embody the sentiment and feeling of e 
vast body of nominal Christians, however unwill 
at present they may be to admit It. The old idea o 
the ‘bloody atonement’ to effect & reconciliation be- 
tween God and his children is fast assuming among 
people who allow themselves to think the propor- 
tions of a horrible and ridiculous absurdity; and I 
hope to live to see the day when all men will feel at 
liberty to come out and expresa their views on all of 
the great mora) and social questions, without the fear 
of Orthodoxy before their eyes, to make them trem: 
ble for their social position," 


——"Although we have probably never met, yet I 
feel that we ure quite closely allied in sympathy on 
what people generally call religious subjects. v- 
ing had a birth- right in the Orthodox society of Be cy 
kers, I have passed through the Evangelical ordeal, 
and, although atill in membership with the Hicksite 
or Unitarian portion of the Society, I am convinced 
a new era most dawn upon the human mind; and 
Tre Inpex seems to point more clearly tothe advent 
of Free Religiou, untrammelled by clergy, Bible, or 
sect, than any other instrumentality I can find. It 
has been my purpose for some time past to add one 
to the subscription list. Please find two dollars in- 
closed, I would like to have it from commencement 
of volume 2, if you can send it,” 


—"Tthink Tre Inpex just the right size now. 
One can afford the time to read it through —net skip 
half of it, as a busy person must the mammoth Znde- 

We asa nation ought to read less and di- 
gest more." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Fiser IxDePsNDENT SocreTT.—The regular m. of this 

Society are held In the Opzos, in the now Exveras Hens 

on gt. Clair Street, Eo gr tbe Wunstan Oran Hover, qa 
LI 


Sanday morulngs, o'clock. The public cordial! 
Invite: to attend. s = * 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Haan Receipts for the wesk ending June 98d.— Henry Mil- 
ler, 31; W. C. Sheldon, $1; John Gregg, 83; N. E. Armis 
Pi D Jericho, #1; Chas. Prince, $2; W. B. Murphy, $1; W. 
, Schltep, $3; Dr. Pearnon, f2; Kev. E. C. B. |^ n; B. 
M. Atchor, $3; Mra. Pred Sims, $10; Clas. Kahlo, U. Geo: 
Cobns, E3; Caspar Dressel, $1; Theo. $1; Mary C. 
Davia, $93; M ; nban, 62; E. McEnery, 


fi bins i] 


Co., 88.17 
cia; A. R. M. 
H. Mathes, 
tts,; dno. J. H . 
Uverbaugh, $3.40; Joo. Alexandre, " Parker Pillabury, $3. 


» Hendrick, 25 cts.; Jno, N. L, 

; George Licberknecht, $1; C. 

. Morfat, S0 cte.: Willlam Youngbl 

$1; Y ker, 50 cta.: 
nard. $i; 


Croan, $1; 


All recelpta of cash will be acknowledged as above, and no 
other receipt sent uoless specially requested. Persons whe 
do not see their remittances acknowl 
three weeks after sending, will pleane us. 

N. B.—Ordera for Tracts or Single Numbers of Doar 
which are næ on hand if of amall amount, bo otherwise 
filled to the same amount withoat further notes. 


RECEIVED. 


Tus Lips or AUA LrWCOLW; PRON sue Bieta TO Gra In- 
AUOUGATION an PnrsrzwT, Ay Wan H. Lamon, Wi 
Jilustratione. Boston: JAxzs f. Usaoop & Co. (late Tick- 
nor & Fields, and Fields, O«good & Go.) 1878. BVO. pp. CAT, 

Tumzs Boor: or Sona. ay ane Wansworrs Lonarm- 
Low. Boston: James R. D & Co, 1873. 16mo. pp. 4. 

Hrnnsw Max AMD Times, vuow TEE PATRIABCHS TO TOR 
Massias, By Josera Hawmv ALLEN. Second Editi 
with an Introduction, Boston; Hoaace B. FULLER, | 
Bromfield Sr. 1873. 1$mo. pp. 48. 

AmcumT Youn AND Loxpon Gmawp Lopags: A Review of 
Freemaaonry in England from 1067 to 1818. By Leow Hvws- 
MAN. Philadelphia: Office Mra. WinLLAX OunTis, Masonle 
Furnishing Depot, 146 N. Sixth Bt. 147%. 16mo, pp. 109, 

RA Nu or zun Toutes AnD druxx ÜHtmks. By O. Buvor- 
AUM. New York. 187%. 1%mo. pp. 410. 

Tew Altun for Joly, 1874. Jamas SUTTON & Co., 98 Liberty 
est 5 New York, $5.00 a year (Including Oii Chromo Pre- 
mlum. 

Tus Drama tw CorLzars. By JAwes K. Homere, Professor of 
Hhetorie and English Literature tw Antioch College. [From 
The Atlantic Monthly for July.] 

Axougs Diytyae; ot, Lor Henne m ras Onrent. L Mary 
Magdalene. II. Salome, III. Martha and Mary. IV, Jo- 
anna, New York: W. K.lir row. Paoblisher's Agent, 198 
Nassau Street, 1874. Paper: pp. . 

FrusT ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRE PULTE MEDICAL Cot- 
LEOR, OF Crtcixnatt, Boaalon of 1879-73. Jane, 1873, Prese 
of BND & Powxn, Cincinnati, 
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THE INDEX. 


Poetry, 


SONG 
OF THE CONBLER OF HAGENAU. 
Our ingress Into the world 
Was naked and bare; 
Our progress through the world 
Te trouble and care; 
Onr egress from the world 
Will be nobody koowa whore; 
And I could tell you no more, 
hond I preach a whole year! 
Lonora.iow's “Tues Books oF Soxo." 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Smanes Eacn, $100. 


Carra, $100,000. 


The Associallon haviog assumed the publication of Tus 
Inpex, the Directors have levied an assesament of ten per 
cent. on each share fur the year ending Oct, 26, 187%, All fu- 
ture aubacriptious are subject to thle &eecesmont, Not more 
than ten percent, on each share can be masessed in any one 

oar. By the original terme of subscription, tbe Directors ara 
drbidded to incur any ludebledness beyond ten per cent, of 
the stock actually anbacribed; and thie provision will be 
strictly complied with, 
stock Of the Araoclation should be taken, and subscriptione 
are respectfally wollelted from all frieuds of Free Hulfirion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCE, 


ACKNOWLEDoRD elsewhere, Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
Taomas Muxronp, New Harmony, Ind., One Share, 100 
D. Araes, Jh., Brooklyn; Xn, " 2 100 
Mns L. E. Hiabwr, Evansville, Ind., * - 100 
——, Defiance, Ohio,  " r- 100 
——À m 1 Ohio, "^" S 100 
J. T. Baanr, Sabetha, Kan, “ * 100 
— Northampton, Ma«e,, ^" v 100 
Max Paaont, Cincluvad, — Ohio, — ^ "m 100 
H Harun, Toledo, hio, —** 2 wo 
C. M, Zaneefleld, Ohfo, " u 100 
B, C, Eaermax, Palmyra, Mo., » a 100 
J. O. MARTIN, Indianapolis, Iud., ae ae 100 
Bowlon, Mass, Two » 200 
W. F. Heinen, Dayton, Oblo, " EU 
Hina x Corr. Suep'n Bridge, N. Y4 one 100 
BaMURL Cour, Suap'n Bridge, N. Y,, * * 100 
CmagLEs Nast, Worcester, Masa, Two p wo 
— —, Livonia, I., One a 100 
g. P. Woopanp, Oxaboru, Ohlo, Two ye EU 
H. A. Mitts, Mi. Carroll, III. One es 1⁰⁰ 
J. W. BAuTLETT, Dover, H., 7 = 100 
Oscar Roos, Taylor's Falle, Minn, “* t 100 
Mus E. 8. Milian, Geneva, NW, *" * 100 
Jas. R. Stone, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio,  " a fou 
D. K. Ix NRG, * A Five * [Tu 
« TAFT, * “ Obe " 100 
B. L. WILDER, »( 1 i 100 
Peren H. CLARK, 2 7 * 5 100 
G. K. WiTHINGTON, E 2 i ? 100 
T. T. BUTTON, = x * » 100 
Watr, E. Auer, Piiteburgh, Ps., ^ ui 100 
Muss C, E, Nouksk, Cincinnati, Oblo, Two “+ E 
Jas, Fiectiaa, Shreveport, La, One bs 100 
G. H. Hourzmam, Pliteburgh, Pu., 2 e 100 
L. Von Busssrnau, N. Y, City, Flo “ ^00 
W. H. Boucutox, Brooklyn, N. X., Une M 100 
W. P. CuAMBERA, * M = 2 1 
Tiron L. Baown, Bloghampton, N. Y, + - 100 
A. MoD. Youna, Milweukee, Wis.  " 2 100 
0. W. Pei “ * " " 100 
C. T. HAwLEY, “ " " 4 100 
Wu. Broren, " * = * 300 
Mus, G. D. Nonnts, 2 a Fe +> 500 
Rost. C. SPENCER, P? » One N. 100 
e. M. LAWLER, " LL] LII " 100 
E. R. LELAND, > w at m 100 
Wa. Buackwons, Palucavillé, — Oblo,  “ v 100 
R. H. RANNET, ton, ana, tU » 100 
O. B. FaoruNuHꝛ A. New York, N. V., Fire 500 
Mr». J. G. Kinker, Klehmond, ind, One 100 
J. R. Weir, em LI a LI 100 
JAXEB SusLacn, ^" t my ” you 
Jonn H. Porr, 4 " 11 E: 100 
Tuomas Davis, — Indianspolla, =“ * » 100 
ALEX, METZOER, " ae ^" t 100 
HERMANN Lirnzn, e a m as 100 
CLEMENS Vansum, . v * * 100 
Fenn. CHRISTMANN, — " * * “ 100 
HxNHY BCHNULL, " " ^ * 100 
— — Now Bedford, Mars. ^ 100 
M.H.DooLmmrLE, Washington, B. C., “ 100 
M. S. Bzacu, Luwrente, Kan., * " 100 
L. B. Bacon, " iuo 
C RoniNs0N, " “ m P 100 
Hawar STAuG, St. Lonla Mo., d * 100 
J. C. RookEY, “ ^ Two * 200 
Jacop Spanier, St. Joseph, * One  " 100 
R, P. HartowkLL, Boston, Musas, Five * E 
Exnizum Wiuont, * M m " 300 
Jas. A. Durer, * ^» Ono “ 100 
K. 8. DUNHAM, a “ “ “ 100 
Joun F. Minis, a " a “ 100 
J. C. Harnes, 2 * Three — Boo 
Eo. W. Pann, " ^ One 180 
Funonmen berk, 7 " ^ 100 
J. W. WINKLEY, * ^" " à 100 
J. Ema, ^" ^" i " 100 
Mino R. EB, ** 6 " " 100 
"A Friend," 4» " 0 * 100 
Mies H. K. STRVENBON," * One 100 
M. Luce, * i Two 300 
Herur N. Stone, ae » One 100 
. B. Bannows, ven luwa, " l^ 
W. W. Giant, | vede " d ^ m 
Mus. F. W. Lune NN., Now York, N, Y, * v 100 
A. WERNER, Now York, ne tu ^" 100 
W. E. BoORAEM, le, " i» 1 100 
J, LixNAM, " “ ^" " 100 
H, G. Winte, Buffalo, 9l ui “ 10% 
J.P. Dixemors, New York, bs Two 4 * 0 
B. W. Pixuck * “ Ten 1,000 
Jos. T. W. “ " Five ^ 800 
L. T. Ives, Detroit, Mich, Two * 200 
Ee . even. es olt leb., Five w NN) 
« DAVIA, ZW ^ 
Mes.Luomerta Mor, s bbs. Pas — One 7 100 
WenNaR Bogckiin, Burlington, Iowa, “o 100 
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C. D. KENUNICK, " 7 i " 100 
Tos. Hoover, ” " “ m E 
Mrs. Many C. Davin, * “ wo ` 300 
Baser l'iitwsivo, Chicago, In., Five bo 
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It ſe very degirubſe that the entire | 


The iudex. 


JUNE 29, 1872. 


The Editor of Tur Inpex does not hold himaclf responatble 
Jor ths opindons of correspondents or contributors, Tis columna 
are open for tha fres discussion of ali quastiona included under 
dta ganeral purpose. 

N. B. AI lettera, business or otherwise, should be address- 
ed to Tux Ix DEZ. Drawer 88, Toledo, Uhia." 
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NOT STEAL.” 


“THOU SHALT 


“These three great Christian ideas of the Father. 
hood of God, the progress of the race towards final 
good, and the brotherhood of all men, are, like the 
idea out of which they are born I. e. the doctrine of 
the Incarnation], underived from any other teaching, 
und origina! to Christianity. No Eastern or Western 
religion taught them, no Jewish sages conceived 
them in anything like à practical form, in anything 
like their full extent. We find, as it were, filmy 
phantoms of them here and there; we do not tind 
their substance. Christ scnt them forth to run as 
living fire through the world, and their life ia derived 
from the fact of the union in bim of God and Man” 
[Christ in Modern Lite, by Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
p.87.] In the light of this passage should be read 
the following ulao [ bid. p. 177]:—"It is the business 
of Christiun teachers, while setting aside the nega- 
tione [of Infidelity], to claim as their own those pos- 
itive ideas which, though developed in a foreign soil, 
are yet derived from Christian seeds. They will say, 
We have learned from our enemies; they have told 
ue what the age desires. In answer to that desire 
they have unwittingly fallen back upon Christian 
ideas and expanded them, led unconsciously thereto 
by the ever-working spiritof God, Those expansions 
are ours; we did not eee them before, but we claim 
them now, If we do that, the infidelity of the in- 
fide), that is, his nogations, will slowly share the fate 
of all negationa; and the scattered truths he teaches, 
taken into Christianity, find in it their vital union 
with all its past, and form stepping-stones for its fu- 
ture growth,” 

It is on this principle that Christian clergymen 
generally claim for Christianity all the credit of civ- 
ilization; but we never before saw it so brazenly stat- 
ed. We cannot use a milder term. Defining what 
he means by the "positive ideas” taught hy "infdeli- 
ty," Mr. Brooke thua describes the affirmative aspèct 
of Secularism, as presented by the “conscientious Sec- 
ularist :"-“He believes that Nature contains all things 
necessury for the guidance of mankind, that duty con- 
sista in a steadfast pursuit, according to the lawa of 
Nature, of resulta tending to the happiness of the 
race, and that in doing that duty he becomes happy. 
His God is duty, his Bible is Nature, his heaven is in 
the happiness of man and the progress of mankind 
to perfection. [lis sin isin violating natural laws: 
because such à violation ix aure to bring evil on 
man," 

These, then, are the “positive ideas" which Mr, 
Brooke claims for Christianity as its peculiar proper- 
ty! Duty, Nature, Law, Nappiness, Progress, Per- 
fection—these are to be appropriated as the special 
products of the Incarnation doctrine! Why, long 
centuries before the Christ was heard of or even 
dreamed of by the prophets, these ideas were aucient 
truisms in the world, Confucius preached them as 
the teaching of sages even in his day venerated as 
belonging to hoar antiquity. The Brahmins taught 
them; Zoroaster taught them; Buddha taught them; 
the Greeks taught them. What insanity of egotism 
for a Christian minister to claim them for his purve- 
nu religion! "Practical form?” Are they practised 
to-day in Christendoin? “Full extent?” Are they 
co-extensive to-day with humun society? So far ns 
clearness of thought and explicitness of statement 
sre concerned, the Bible adds nothing whatever to 
these simple, great truths of Paganism; and 80 far 
às practical application is concerned, one searching 


| glance at Christian“ lands, nay, at the Christian 


Church itself, is sufficient to dissipate the proud and 
arrogant pretence. No—not to Christianity belongs 
the glory of truths that well up from the very depths 
of humanity itself; and if the avowed “business of 
Christian teachers” is to steal from Man in order to 
aggrandize tbe Church, they have themselves alone 
» thank if they ore at last called to face. the felon's 
oom, 


EBOAFPED PRIVAT£EHRHS, 

In a report by the London Inquirer of the forty- 
seventh anniversary of the “British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association," Rev, James Martineau makes the 
following remarks in the course of his speech. 


Next, what were the obligations of English Unita- 
rlanism to America, which was thie day represented 
by the late Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Lowe? No doubt some persons 
thought there was a drawback to these obligations, 
and tbat some of the later spirits that had gone forth 
from Boston had in some degree compromised the 
honor of the sect from which they arose; but for his 
part he never confessed tbat. He never confessed it 
n regard to Parker (applause), and, when his books 
first came to England, he felt that, however much he 
might differ from him, or regret the strength with 
which hia convictions were on some points express- 
ed, he was yet a true prophet of the future, and that 
the positive and creative power which was in that 
man would survive when all that would be regretted 
in the vehemence of his expression had entirely dis- 
appeared, Ie was not ashamed to say the same of 
the Radical party which had gone out from the Uni- 
tarians, for though he did not agree with them, it was 
im ible to look at the spirit which animated them, 
and not feel sure that whatever was fulse would drop 
away, while that Which was good in their teaching 
would be permunent, If, therefore, any rigid Eng- 
lish Unitarian thought that England had a claim for 
indirect. damages which these Radicala had caused, 
nnd that American Unitarians ought to bave watched 
their religious ports, and not allow such men ay 
Frothingham, well armed and equipped for many an 
inroad upon hostile armies, to have gone out; if the 
said that Samuel Johnson and Abbot, and other sue 
men, ought to have been kept at home, and even Mr, 
Conway, he, for his part, greatly as he differed from 
these men, regarded the high seas of God as open to 
every one, Let all men bave tlicir sail across them, 
and let no clsim for indireet dumages be made in 
consequence," (Applause), 

There is something irresistibly funny in this ob- 
lique comparison. Perhaps we ought to feel grate- 
ful to Mr. Martineau for the liberality which thus 
forbears to bring in a big bill for indirect damages 
against American Uvilarians on our account, That, 
however, would have been distreasingly unfair to- 
them, They might have “watched their religious 
ports" till doomsday; but they could not have “kept 
us at home," unless they had first established some 
show of authority for meddling with our movements. 
We neither skulked out of port like the Alabama, nor 
yet took out suiling-papers at the Unitarian custom. 
house. On the contrary, we minded our own busi- 
ness, and the Unitarians minded theirs. If Tun 
Inpex la indeed a religious Alabama, the Unitariana 
at least are not responsible for ita ravages. Mr. Mar- 
tineau evidently made his allusion in a sportive 
mood; yet it shows how, even unconsciously to 
themselves, the moet liberal of Christians think of all 
thorough radicals as somehow belonging in the 
same cateyory with rebels and pirates, 

— eoe 


To "B. E. J."—The remark about "illegible 
sowie.“ in Tug Inpex for June 15, was not in- 
tended for you, as your letter was not illegible, but 
was immediately suggested by a complaint sent ns 
because we did not publish an article so badly and 
faintly written in pencil that wo gave up in despair 
the attempt to read it. No person should send to an 
editor, whose time Ia necessarily precious, any manu- 
script that cannot be readily deciphered. When al- 
most every moment is required for work that must 
be done promptly, excuses are no substitute for legi- 
bility, "If it is uncivil to send such letters,“ vou 
say, "iL is equally so not to read them.“ If you bad 
our work to do, you would think quite otherwise. 
Stich neglect ie simply a necessity of self-preserva- 
Won. We are willing to spend and be spent, but not 
in the cause of other people's laziness. Your letter 
is quite friendly in tone, and we thank you for taking 
50 good-humoredly a whipping by no means intend. 
ed for your back, It is too bud that the innocent 
should always suffer for the guilty! 

— — — 

In some of the copies of our last issue the saving 
of Professor Newman quoted gt the bottom of p. 194 
was erroneously printed. It should have read— 
“Pence without justice is not peace, but a truce of 
war" The compositor's substitution of "justice" for 
“peace” in the sixth word was not discovered till 
quite a number of copies had been struck off, 
co 

Our attempts to accommodate all our contribntors 
are as abortive as those of a candidate for Congress 
who should endeavor to seat a torcblight procession 
ona three-legged stool, a trunk, and s coal-acuttle, 
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THEA InvD EX. 


ENGLISH UNITAHIANIST, 


To Tug EDITOR or Tus INDEX: 

Bir,—The Unitarians have lately been celebrating 
their anniversaries, and the various sermons and 
speeches delivered on the occasion are very instruc- 
tive, Notbing ia more certain than that the body as 
a church is rapidly following In the steps of all other 
churches in the world, It shows {ts vitality by the 
very divergence of opinion among its members and 
ministers. There are two or three strongly marked 
seciions already engaged in u friendly antagonism ; 
and it ia worthy of notice that hitherto the acrimony 
20 commonly exhibited by theological disputanta is no- 
where to be found in the speeches to which I have 
referred. Those who regard Christ from that pecu- 
liarly iNogical position called Arianism, and those 
who hold to the humanitarian views of Theodore 
Parker, alike recognize each other as lawful and 
honest ministers of the same church. There ia of 
course a deep undercurrent of vexation on the part 
ef the more Orthodox, that auch & rejection of the 
old Unitarian views should have been proclaimed 
from Unitarian pulpita; but there is no abuse, no 
eruel insinuation, no declaration of war in conse 
quence. 

I feel the greatest pleasure in calling attention to 
this feature among the present generation of Unita- 
rians, because it is u rare thing in the history of the 
ehurches, 

But I observe with almost equal pleasure that the 
mew view of the nature of Christ is spreading fast 
and widely among the Unitarians. Theodore Parker 
is no longer a dreaded or suspected name. Ministers 
do not hesitate to express their sorrow that he was 
ever exposed to annoyance or persecution at the 
hands of Unitarians, It is very significant too, that, 
so well known as my own views were, they did not 
prevent my being invited to preach in Unitarian pul- 
pits many more times than I was able to accept. 

Iu almost every instance, I found a amall minority 
who complained that I went too far; the majority 
were entirely on my side. 

I was present at a meeting not long ago, in which 
two speakers, Unitarian ministers, declared again and 
again that there could be no religion without Christ, 
without a personal relation to him (whatever that 
may mean). Being permitted to reply to this, I pro- 
tested against it as contrary to fact, saying that for 
five and twenty years I had been a religious man, in 
the sense of having an abiding confidence in my 
Creator, a grateful love towards him, aud a perfect 
repose in bis good purposes; that all those years I 
bad never named the name of Christ in my private 
prayers, never once turned to him as to a superhuman 
being, much leas ss to a God, for help in trouble or 
guidance in duty; that God alone had been my 
refuge and my faithful friend in a life of many cares, 
anxieties and distresses; that I nad lived without 
Christ, and I would die without Christ. 

I will not pretend to say that no one present was 
shocked. I feel sure that three or four at most, out 
of about sixteen who were present, were pained by 
what I said; but the faces of many of the rest show- 
ed that I bad been speaking for them as well as for 
myaolf, and that the duy would soon arrive, through 
the decay of the old foundations of New Testament 
authority, when God alone will be recognized as the 
true, invisible, but ever-present friend of man; and 
the world will wonder that we ever needed the help 
of any departed saint or hero to supplement his own. 

But this ia the question of the day—the question 
which is to divide all Christendom into two great 
armica—"What think ye of Christ?" And for my 
part, without wishing to wound tender feelings, I 
shal) nevertheless be ready, whenever I am challeng- 
ed, to give a plain, straightforward answer: Jesus 
Christ was only a man, albelt & very noble man; he 
is not in any sense the author or the finisher of my 
faith; he is of no use whatever to me in my theolo- 
gy or my devotions, My theology 1 have learned for 
myself; and into my devotions no human name shall 
ever dare to intrude—no human face shall ever cast 
ita shadow between me and my God. 

No doubt this great plainness of apeech drives some 
away who might have been retained by & compro 
mise. Butat what cost hereafter? Sooner or later 
Vbis vital question must have come to the front, and 
then the rupture and the schism would be only ten 
Vimes more violent nnd ruinous. 

I hope you will not think the time has been wast- 
ed in giving my impressions about the Unitarians in 
England. In America you are surrounded by them 
100, and this chance#hot of mine may fan into a 


flame the smouldering sparks of the great contro- 
versy, 

When Christ has ceased to be regarded as assential 
to religious life, he wil! fall back into bis proper 
rank among the most illustrious of our departed 
brethren. I am, sir, 

Very truly yours, 
Camper Hotse, CHARLES Voyany. 
Dulwich, June 1, 1872. 


— m 
JOSEPH MAZZINI, 


The friends of the Religion of Humanity should 
know something of ita high priesta; and of one of 
the chlef among them, Joseph Mazzini, they may 
now know something authentic through the book 
just published by Hurd & Houghton, of New York. 
The volume consists of an autoblography containing 
an account of his public career, and his aims, pur- 
poses, beliefs and principles, as bearing thereon. 
This is preceded by an interesting introduction by 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, who knew him, and who 
gives a sincere report of the impressions that per- 
sonal intercourse made on his mind; and it la fol- 
lowed by a concluding chapter by the editor, pre- 
senting the wonderful Italian in his personal aspect 
and in his more familiar social relations. A portrait 
in photograph adda the one thing needful to a very 
simple but very complete picture of one of the most 
extraordinary men of the century—a picture certain- 
ly not exaggerated or over-colored, and therefore the 
more trustworthy. 

Mazzini was in all respects a unique and singular 
ly interesting man ; but the aspect of him that should 
chiefly attract the readers of Tug Inpex ia that of 
the religious believer and reformer. Religious re- 
form was with him the basis of all reform. Lis 
faith was first of all in the principles of religion. He 
was primarily a man of aspiration and faith ; a splen- 
did idealist; free, bold, lofty in his disdain of spirit- 
ual suthority, from that of the pope to that of the 
preacher; a proud defier of sectarian insolence, but 
a meek and enthusiastic worshipper of intellectual 
principles, The one thing he could not tolerate was 
selfishness, individualism, low-mindeduess, moral in- 
difference and scepticism, sordidness of aim and 
narrowness of spirit, to which he gave the compre- 
hensive name of materialism. The paseage of his 
blography in which, lonely, poor, baffled, an exile, 
he solemnly reviews his philosophy, and judges his 
own soul in the presence of his martyred friends 
whose shades stand around him as witnesses, is one 
of the most affecting in literature. Then he rebuilt 
his entire edifice of moral philosophy. 

“The ancient religion of India had defined life as 
contemplation ; and hence the inertia, the immobility 
and submerging of self In God, of the Aryan fami- 
lies. Christianity had defined life as expiation; and 
hence earthly sorrowa were regarded as trials to be 
endured with resignation, even with gladness, and 
without any duty of struggling against them. Hence 
the earth was viewed as an abode of suffering, and 
the emancipation of the soul was to, be achieved 
through indifference and contempt for earthly things. 
The materialism of the eighteenth century has gone 
buck two thousand years to repeat the pagan defini- 
tion of life as a search after happiness; and hence 
the spirit of egotism it instilled iuto the souls of 
men under varioua disguises; hence the setting up 
of material interests above principles.” "Every in- 
stinct of my soul rebelled against that fatal and ig- 
noble definition of life," “The religious idea is the 
very breath of humanity—its life, soul, consclence 
and manifestation, Humanity only exists in the 
consciousness of its origin and the presentiment of 
ita destiny." Mazzini was s theist, but in the finest 
spiritual sense. He saw God manifest in humanity 
alove, “From the idea of God I descended to the 
conception of progress; from the conception of 
progress to a true conception of life, to faith in a 
mission and its logical consequence—duty the su- 
preme rule of life; and having reached that faith, I 
swore to myself that nothing in this world should 
again make me doubt or forsake it." He believed in 
the “immortality of life, and in a progressive series of 
existences, which, in the eyes of the believer, trans- 
forme our sufferings here into the trials and difficul- 
ties of one who ascends a steep mountain at the 
summit of which is God.” 

These are very noble words, and the beat of all is 
that they were backed by one of the purest, bravest, 
most consecrated livea of which we have record. 
Mazzini was a brilliant example of what a believer 
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gioulst” of the extreme description, may become aud 
may accomplish. The fuit of the Romanist could 
not be more explicit or more ardent, the spiritual 
freedom of the Progressive Friend could not be more 
absolute, Buch testimonies are precious. When the 
ancient religion points to its long line of saints and 
challenges the rationalist and the radical to show 
anything like them, it is encourayring und consoling 
to point to auch instances of heroism and consecm- 
tion aa this. o. B. F, 


+ — 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


II. 

In an article in Tux Inpex last weck I noted the 
fact, that all the great religious faiths of mankind, in 
their highest and purest teaching, have declared 
morality to be a vital and necessary part of religion, 
Yet it is a fact quite as universal that, when religious 
faith has been organized into institutions and has de- 
veloped a history, there has been a strong tendency 
toa practical separation of religion from morality. 
Religion bas come popularly to be connected with 
beliefs und ceremonies rather than with matters of 
justice and merry. No historical religion has es- 
caped this peril, The very exigencies of an institu- 
ted religion develop a tendency towards the substi- 
tution of formalistic service for virtuous deeds, ritual 
for reality, noisy demonstratione of emotions and 
pious professions of belief for the harder tests of 
true aspiration and true living, Evidence need hard- 
ly be adduced for thia statement. The history of 
every religion is full of the evidence. That very 
teaching of the great prophets and sages quoted in 
the article last week ie proof of the wide-spread dan- 
ger. In Christendom nothing is iore common than 
to find tbe religious sentiment apparently active, but 
saüsfylng itself with ecclesiustical confessions and 
observances, without seeming to stimulate to a high- 
er virtue in every day life, Sometimes tbe separs- 
don becomes painfully sad, as when in the exclte- 
meut of a "revival" season the emotional part of re- 
ligion may become very demonstrative, and at the 
same time conscience 80 Weak as not to forbid gross 
immoralities. 

On account of this state of things, and since it is 
admitted, in accordance with the best teaching of all 
faiths, that there can be no true religion without mor- 
ality, many excellent people ask, Why makea dis- 
tinction between the religious sentiment and the mor- 
al sentiment? Or, if there be a distinction, is there 
anything in the religious sentiment, when it is devel- 
oped by itself apart from morality, that is worthy of 
preservation? Is religion separated from ethics any- 
thing but a mass of bigotry und superstition? At 
least, if it be admitied that practical virtue is euch 
an essential part of religion na to be its best evidence 
and fruit, is it not better, saying nothing of the cul- 
ture of the religious sentiment, to work directly for 
this practical result of moral goodness? 

Now there faa truth Implied in these questions 
which ought to be recognized in the institutions and 
practical efforts of religion, But at the same time it 
can hardly be admitted that a correct philosophy of 
human nature or of religious history will absolutely 
identify religion with morality, and, much leas, con- 
found the religious sentiment with the moral senti- 
ment, Nor, however much of bigotry and superstl- 
tion bas been developed from the religious sentl- 
ment, does it seem probable that auch a philosophy 
will pronounce the religious sentiment itself at its 
root to be falee and worthless. Religion, in Ite true 
significance, necessarily includes and covers moral- 
ity, yet is more than morality. The ethical senti- 
ment ia one of the vital elements of the religious gen- 
timent, but the religious sentiment has other conatit- 
uent elements, of which the ethical sentiment knowá 
nothing. 'The ethícal sentiment may be defined as 
man's consciousness of obligation to serve the rigbt ; 
and morality is the conduct that results from acting 
upon this sense of obligation. But religion is &ome- 
thing more than this. Mutthew Arnold says—"Re- 
ligion is morality suffused with emotion.” This in- 


dicates the distinction, but does not seem wholly ad- ` 


equate. No definition of religion, I think, will sat- 
isfy the philosophy of tbe subject which does not in 
some way denote the contact which the finite mind 
has with the sustaining and vitalizing Energy of the 
universe, It is not necessary that the definition 
should embrace the idea of a personal Deity; not 
necessary that it should attempt the Impossible prob- 
lem, which most theological systems do attempt, of 
defining the Infinite; but in order to cover all tho 


in the religion of humanity, a genuine "Free Reli- | facts of religious history and experience, it must In 
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some way recognize the Infinite, —in other words, 
that the human soul is conscious of a life that is not 
bounded by any limits which itself can meagure, but 
opens outward into the whole infinity of things and 
is a natural, inberent part of the universal order, 
The religious sentiment may be defined as man's feel- 
ing of his connection with the Infinite Life and Or- 
der,—not necessarily in any supernatural way, but 
by the organic laws of hia being. And religion may 
be defined aa the effort of man to bring his own life 
into harmony with what he conceives to be the law 
of this higher and larger Life of which he is & 
pert. 
In this statement of man's connection with a 
sphere of things outside of himself, nothing is in- 
tended to be implied which reason will not recog- 
nize, though it may not fully comprehend, and of 
which science might not take account, though it may 
not yet understand the whole process. The fact of 
man's organic connection with the sphere of the uni- 
verse and the feeling of the fact—a sphere of life, as 
it were, witbin a larger sphere and related to that 
larger sphere at every point—will not be denied. 
Yet it is evident that the religious sentiment, when 
thus defined, is not a simple but a composite senti- 
ment. There enter into it several elements,—as the 
sense of truth, the sense of right and goodness, the 
sense of beauty, order, perfection, the senso of cau- 
salily bringing that wondering inquiry with which 
the human mind has always searched Into the primal 
source and permanent sustenance of things and into 
man'a relation thereto. Without adopting the view 
that these ideas are innate or assuming any theory as 
to their origin, it is certain that through them the 
buman mind finda itself confessing allegiance to a 
law of mental and moral life that is not of ita own 
creation and not bounded by the sphere of its own 
existence,—just as the human body is connected by 
organic law with the outer material universe. These 
ideas and perceptions man lenfna to interpret as indi- 
eating the purpose and law of the Infinite Life of 
which he isa part. And when he yields himself to 
them In a joyful endeavor not only to attain the 
highest and purest good for himself but to serve the 
universal end, then he becomes religious. Rational 
religion—to adopt a thought floating in my mind 
from Emerson, which I do not remember so as to 
quote exactly—ie to do by intelligent choice what the 
plants and stones do by their structure: it is to fur. 
nish a chaonel,an organism, through which the cense- 
less, eternal Energy may work to its end. 


But these perceptions are accompanied by emo- 
tions, which also enter as essential elements into the 
religious sentiment,—as the emotions of reverence, of 
wonder, of awe, of sapiration, of expectancy, of hope 
and fear, of solicitude and joy. It is impossible that 
these perceptions whereby we peer out of our little 
sphere of existence into the world’s infinity and are 
put into relations with things that are illimitable, 
these perceptions that necessarily stretch back to the 
sources of all mental and material power, and down- 
warda or upwards to the primal cause of things, 
should not be attended by such emotions. And 
these emotions will vary in intensity and manner of 
combination according as one or another of the per- 
ceptions may be in excess or deficiency, or, in gener- 
al, according to their culture. And from the union 
of the perceptions and accompanying emotions, vari- 
ously combined, and moulded by the intelligence and 
culture of a people, come the various theologies, my- 
thologies, beliefs and ceremonies of instituted re- 
ligion. 

Two or three other thoughts connected with the 


aspects of the subject here considered must be left 
All another number. 


W. J. F. 


Groffly acknowledging the receipt of some Inpex 
Tracts, Zion's Herald, of Boston, whose editor has 
been promoted to a Bishopric by the late Methodiat 
General Conference, explodes as follows: As nei- 
ther Mr. Abbot nor hia precious Inpex would ever 
be heard of half a mile from home, unless quoted and 
commented on by the Evangelical journals, we sim- 
ply inform that gentleman that Zion's Herald does 
not advertise for nothing, and then only what it ap- 
proves,” Considering that the editor of the Herald 
had just previously sent to Tue Inpex for review a 
eopy of his “Life of Father Taylor,” which we did 
"advertise for nothing,” we conclude the new Bishop 
has the manners of a wild boar. We knew already 
that ha had the theology of a tame pne. 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


PracricaL Honsesnozixe, by G. Fleming, 
F.R.G.S, D. Appleton & Co., 1873. This little treatise of 
about one hundred pages received (he Arst prize for the beat 
exsay on the subject, offered tn July, 1969, by the Scottish Bo- 
clety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The award 
was made by high authorities In. veterinary sclence; and 
snch attention ar we have been uble to bestow upon It satisfies 
ue that it will bea very useful book to all who have the care 
of horses and wiab to treat them with homanity.—For sale by 
H. S. Stebbing, Toledo. 


Passages FROM THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
Norr Books oF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, publiehed by James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 1873, Those are charming volumes, 
as would be expected by every one who has ever tasted the 
fine flavor of Hawthorne's style. They are full of fresh Im- 
pressiona of art and artietn—not only the old, bnt the new, 
which are díacoursed about iu & very modest snd onpreten- 
tions manner, and yet ao ae to create no littie confidence In 
the critic's natural good taste, Many Americans known to 
fame. such as Powers, Story, Miss Hosmer (whose name ft in 
easy to read under the blank put In place of the letters that 
might just as well have been used), and many foreigners of 
distinction, euch as the Brownings, Misa Bremer, Mra. Jame- 
won, and others, eure in Mr. Hawthorne's pages, and afe 
sketched so vividly that the reader will long retain remem- 
brance of their featnrea and personalities. The artist's eye 
aud hand appear also !n tbe delighiful little descriptions of in- 
cidents and adventures that befell the traveller, as for in- 
stance Ín the following pastage [Vol. I. p. 158]:—"'I sat down 
on a bench near one of tbe chapela, and a woman immediately 
came op to me to beg. I at first refused, but she knelt down 
by my elde, Instead of praying to the raint, prayed to me; 
and being thus treated ae a canonized personage, | thought It 
incumbent on mo to be graciona to the extent of half a paul. 
My wife, some time ago, came In contact with a pickpocket at 
the entrance of a church; and, falling in ble enterprise upon 
her parse, he passed in, dipped bia thieving fingers in the 
holy water, and pald hie devotione at a shrine, Missing hie 
puree, he sald bia prayers, in the hope, perbape, that the salat 
would send bim better luck another time.“ Could any tindig- 
nant dennnclation be half $o effective as this humoroos and 
satirical narrative, io exposing the hollowness of all religion 
that la divorced from morality? The same point is alao illus- 
trated elsewhere, as follows [vo], II. p.28]:—‘As one Instance 
of the littla influence the religion of the Italians bas upon 
thelr morala, he [Mr. Powers, the sculptor,] told a story of 
one of his servants, who desired leave to aet ap à small shrine 
of the Virgin in thelr room—a cheap print, or bae-rellef, or 
Image, anch as are sold everywhere at the shops—and to barn 
a lamp before it; abe engaging, of course, to supply the oi! at 
her own expense, By and by berol}-flask appeared to poseces 
a remarkable property of replenishing itself, and Mr, Powers 
took measnrea (o ascertain where the oll came from, It turn- 
ed ont that the sorvant had all the time been stealing tbe ofl 
frum them, and keeping up her dally eacrifice and worship to 
the Virgin by this constant theft," The reflective tone of Mr. 
Hawthorne's mind, and the delicacy and refinement of hia 
genius, betray thomeelves on almost every one of these fasci- 
nating pages, and make these two volumes not only minister 
to momentary amneement, but also to permanent Instruction 
and a fina culture of mind and heart. No man lives in vain 
who leaves behind him uch pure and noble writings to per- 

-petnate bie influenco. To read there note-books of Haw- 
thorne is Hke straying beside his own loved Concord River, 
The quiet baauly of his thought and style fully justifies Long- 
fellow's fine tribute to hls genius;— 
"Ah! who aball lif that wand of magic power. 
And the Jost clew regaint 
The anfiniebed window In Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished muet remain." 

Price $4.00 for the two volumes; sold by H. 8. Stebbins, 
Toledo. 

Canist ry Mopern Lire (D. Appleton & Co.), 
is written by the Rev, Stopford A, Brooke, who will be re- 
membered by,many as the friend and biographer of F. W. 
Robertson, one of the noblest and (during hia lifetime) lesat 
appreciated men that ever occapled an English polpii. This 
book contains twenty-seven sermons by Mr. Brucke. who le 
“Honorary Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen; and It shows 
that the Engliieb Church ts no! yet depleted of earncat thought 
And generous sentiment. There lu a great deal in these dis- 
courses to command the respect and sympathy of the frecat 
minde of (be age; and while we cannot be blind to the Imit- 
ations of hie borizon, and his coneequent failure to under. 
stand much that he dares to denounce, we yet bear cheerful 
witness to the general elevation of blé spirit, the honorable 
froquency of his outbursts of true liberality, the fine-grained 
character of his thought, the charm of bla rhetoric, and the 
virlle force with which he seeks fo solve the great problema 
of human life and destiny, For instance [page 77), he re. 
Joíces In being “freed from the dreadful burden of condemn- 
ing the Thelet and unchristianizing the Unitarian." Bat 
there lea limit to the liberality of this Progressive Church- 
man, as there ja and mast be to that of every Christian, how- 
ever liberal;—"Mankind will bear a great deal, but it will not 
long bear tho denial of a God of love, the attempt to thieve 
away the hope of being perfect and our divine faith in immor- 
tality. These things are more precious than all physical dis- 
coveries. The effer( made to rob ns of them, when they are 
made, and they are but rarely made, are not to be patiently 
endured. They are far less tolerable than the Jll-advised at- 
tempie of Christian men to dominate over eclence. These 
latter efforts are abeurd, but the former are dograding to hn. 
man naturo" [page J. With al! serfonenees we nay that the 
world will Aave to “bear the denial of a God of love," so Jong 
^s il sees nothing but “thievery” and "robbery" in the men 
who do deny him. It ie thie very intolerance and bitter In- 
Justice which makes men deny him. Far as wo are from syo- 
pathizing with the dental itself, we yet soo that the one-sided- 
nose of the honeat denler of God (and there in no presumption 
whatever against his bonesty) 1a a far less evil to“endure“ than 
the narrowness and bigotry that dare to stigmatize bim raa 
‘thief and a “robber.” Mr. Brooke bas yet much to learn, 


of the tone and temper of those whom he characterizes aa 
“infidels.” The general position assumed in thie volume is 
that Christlanity iè oot a ayatem,—1s ludoed incompatib ia 
with, system; that It is a vital force iu the world, ever crest- 
lug systems and ever outgrowing them. Mr. Brooke directly 
identifies Christianity with “tha life of a perfect Man" (page 
B); and (his life he supposes to embody al! that ts or ever will 
be needful to supply the religions waute of the race. In the 
doctrine of the Incarnation of Christ, therefore, he finds the 
sa«euce of Christianity; and he elralghtway proceeds, not- 
withstanding hie protest against system, to make one of his 
own, and to defend “the natural development of the great re- 
ligious ideas from the doctrine of the Incarnation” [page 79], 
Bo futile and insane it [a for any thinker to attempt to diapensa 
with system! The whole pretence of getting rid of aystem ta 
simply a confession of mental bewliderment—a& positive In- 
ability to grasp the many as one, or to comprehend the tutri- 
cate relationships which bind all truths into a harmonious 
whole. Amd the moment the mind beglus to think, it salses 
these relationships and begin» to—aystemize! This in what 
Mr. Brooke has done. But his syntheals is practically value: 
less, because bie prior anaiysis la the same; and Instead of 
getting rid logically of the worst dogmas of Christian theolo, 
gy, be bas to fing them overboard by an act of violence, la 
defiance of all logic. In short, his book is one more of the 
uncounted failures to reconcile Chrietlanity with modern 
thought; and while we admire most heartily a great deal that 
it containa, and conceive a high ides of the writer's mapliness 
and love of truth, we find no approximation, even, to anoc- 
cessful reconcilement of the two.—Bold by H. S, Stebbins, 
Toledo. 


Communications. - 


TO "A C." 


1. "Not a word of Li ral The article replled to 
by myself was bul a catalogue of assertions. Hence 
the aforesaid charge lies us much against the Im- 
peachment" as against my reply. Besides, when s 
man makes an unsupported statement, it ir “logical” 
te deny and challenge proof. [Mr. Howard thinks 
n when the Bibla makes such statementa.— 

D. 

49. “A sneer in bracketa—that is all.“ I beg leave 
to inform Mr. “A. C," that very important and signif- 
icant facts can be stated in brackets.“ 

8," is all.“ Indeed! Mr. Abbot, 1 regret to 
notice, doubtless unintentionally, omitted several 
brief rebutting atatements, which give one important 
portion of the article reviewed the appearance of 
having received no attention. But if “A. C." will 
please traverse ever ao small a portion of my article, 
even ag published, and "show the folly of it"—indi- 
cate its utter lack of logic and reason, I shall be ex- 
tremely obliged to him. 

R. H. HowAED. 


Mirrozp, Mass., June 11, 1872. 


[We were not aware of any omissions in Mr, How- 
ard's article, as reprinted in Tug Inpex. If he will 


was our intention to give the article entire —Ep.] 
— — —— — 
DEATH-HEDS. 


BETHEL COLLEGE, 
PALMTRA, Mo., June 17, 1872. 
Mr. Annor: 

Dear Sir,—l cannot afford to give you $100.00 
as Mr. Eastman of our town haa done; but now an- 
swer me candidly and honestiz, a query or two,—l 
hardly expect any answer in Tux ispxx, for you 
will feel I am right and you are wrong. 

Did Atheism, Spiritualism, or Infidelity ever ahut 
up A grog-shop, or restore to her friends a fallen 
woman, or cheer a dying bed? 

I know that Christianit: 


sting and the grave of its victory. You may blind 
and befool the ving ; but to the dying nothing Hd 
more precious than “Christ Jesus and him crucified. 


tful 1 
— H. WarxEnm, M. A. 


[Men do humane deeds in proportion to the amount 
and energy of their practical humanity; and this ls 
independent of their “Atheism,” “Spiritualism,” 
“Infidelity"—or “Christianity.” To uo theological 
opinions whatever do we altribute the actual good 
they do. Relatively to thelr numbers, Atheists, 
Spiritualists, and Infidels do quite as much good as 
Christians, 80 far ss our observation goes. 

As to the influence of theological opinions in 
“cheering dying beds," we have had no large experi- 


ence; but what we have had convinces us that Free 


Religion ie the beat death-bed friend, because it is 

the best friend of Intelligence, virtue and happiness 

during life. We consider ita great deal "better" 
OOo 
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than Christianity in ita influence on individual char- 
acter and social welfare, because It alms directly 
rather than indirectly at these, Whatever makes 
men and women noblest aa individuala, best fite 
them to dle with dignity and peaceful composure; 
and we pity any one who has no higher object in life 
than to die with a “hallelujah” on his lips. That re- 
ligion is worse than useless which makes the last 
few hours of life more Important than lte threescore 
years and tan. 

What we consider as "better" than "Jesus Chriat 
and him crucified,” and how we believe it will “rob 
death of Its sting,” Mr. Walker can easily find out, if 
be chooses, by reading Tun Inpex with a candid 
mind. A free and enlightened intellect, a pure con- 
science, a loving heart, and the memory of a faithful 
life, are worth more than all the "faith" in Christen- 
dom.—En».] 

———————— e — — 
“MORE LIGHT." - 


258 W. 25ra Sr., New York, June 11, 1872. 


Mz. F. E. ABnor: 

Dear Sir—Liike your little paper for its radical- 
lam, and bid you -speed in a very necessary 
work; but allow me to say that there are some thinga 
that you have not searched out, and others that have 
not been revealed to you. 

"Though Herod slew all the babies "in Bethlehem 
and in all the coasta thereof,” he did not extin- 
guish the light then shining; and though the world's 
conservators from that day to this have sought to re- 
press truths in their early dawn upon the race by s 
wholesale slaughter of innocents, yet by some goo 
providence their purposes have kalen, and the light 
still shines. 

Now permit me kindly to add—do not attempt to 
repress mo eerie n Ly Me Jt ia all needed. 
If Spiritualism is not a truth to you, yet it is to me 
and to. ten thousand other minds—a reality as poten- 
tial às the sun-light, accumulating intensity day b 
day. More is ap tener to unfetter men from th 
religious thraldom by this new instrumentality than 
all others combined. 

Do not “fight against God,” nor contend with the 
inevitable. 

"More light!" 


Sincerely yours, L. H. WATERS. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


982 Mars ST., OINCISNATI, June 17, 1872. 
Mu, F. E. Assort: 

Sir — You say that “the A of Spiritual. 
ism is a legitimate ene, provided the phenomena can 
be proved to have an extra-human origin.“ Aside 
from the question of thelr truthfulness, what could 
be made out of the following facta? Could anything 
be predicated upon them looking towards the estab- 
lishment of spiritual existences? The very faint 
hope that something good might come from present- 
ing them to your consideration would not have in- 
duced me to trouble you, were It not for the great (I 
may say inexhaustible, though slmost hopeless) de- 
sire I have that Bpiritualism should prove true. 

One word more before I proceed with the facts, 
Iam exactly in accordance with you and Professor 
Tyndall on this whole subject, except that possibly 
we may differ as to your hypothesis above quoted, 
though I think not. I have experienced n and 
again Just such treatment as the Professor relates; 
but mark well—I never met with any difficulty 
while Spiritualism was in the embryonic etate under 
the name of clairvoyance, mesmeriam, magnetism, 
biology, etc. Ihave not been able to establish any 
new fucts since it this stage and took on the 
more startling title of Spiritualiam. 

Imagine yourself, if you please, in my place. I 
wrapped up three printed words in three separate pa- 
pera, four thicknesses each—no one knowing the 
contents but myself. A clairvoyant read them as 
freely und correctly as though she had had the papers 
open before her natural eyes. 

A deceased relative was described as follows :—"I 
see a tall, stont, healthy-looking female of middle 
age; stands straight and firm; blue eyes; fine brown 
hair; eye-brows moderately arched; tlie hair rather 
thin; forehead bigh: nose straight and rather long; 
mouth of medium size; the lips rather thin and pale; 
chin and whole face longer than usual; complexion 
fair; cheeks a little fresh but not ruddy.” Aftera 
half-minute's pause, she added: — I see a little child 
—a boy,” This description was precisely, in every 
single particular, as it would have been the de- 
ceased been alive and standing before us. 

Now what can you make of auch facts? “Not 
true!" "Only one more added to the thousands 
afloat?” Well, that is just the way it would fall up. 
on my ear from a strangers lips or pen, though I 
wight think never so well of his honesty of charac 
ler and convictions. Only he is credulous—mareel- 
lousy credulous—thatUs all! So I will not ask you 
lo belleve; belief on hearsay evidence ma to super 
naturals! It would not be respectful to a true scien- 
tist or philosophic mind. He would say— Why ask 
me to believe on secondary evidence while ocular 
and auricular demonstration can be made to me, us 
you way it has been to you?" 

Twill not ask you juet now to believe the facta 


above stated; that is not now my object. But I will 
gak you and al) persone concerned to suppose (if you 
can) these facts established beyond all controversy; 
what should be inferred from them? How account- 
ed for? What explanation? Do they afford any ev. 
idence, and if sn, of how much weight, as to the ex- 
E Mr lesen imi spirita? 
pon the ¿supposition of the truth of the fe 

then, it would seem that the clairvoyant must j^ 
had an image in her mind such as she eo exactly de- 
scribed, er language and whole manner corre- 
sponded to this hypothesla. "7 e- so a little 

4d—a boy!" If she had a picture in her mind, 
how did she obtain it? There was ne such person 
Or body in exiatence—no sitter, dead or allve, to 
paint from or take likeness from. If she spoke with- 
out such pours, what theu? Were her lips moved 
by superhuman power? Can any logical inference 
be drawn thence fur or against the existence of apir- 
ita? Can auch facte be said to have a human origin’? 

Is It to be admitted that some buman beings can 
pove material objects, not merely while such ob- 
ects are alil! in being, but after they have been dis- 
solved and fone back to earth? 

ery respectfully youra, E. W. 


THE GENEALOGY OF JESUS. 


F. E. Angot: 
Dear Sir,—Not long since, in reading the first 
chapter of Maithew’'a 1, J discovered that the 


two stulements made by Matthow in reference to the 
lineage of Jesus are contradictory, I can hardi 
think it possible that they have not been noticed ani 
77 harmonized by Biblical commentators, still 

have never seon them referred to as contradictory. 
What I allude to is the er Jesus which af- 
finns that he was the aon of David, and the assertion 
that he was begotten of the Holy Ghost. 

The chapter begins aa follows:—'"The Book of the 
generations of Jesus Christ, the eon of David, the 
gon of Abrsham"—and continues giving a genealog- 
ical account from Abraham thro! David down to 
Joseph (the husband of Mary) and Jesus. 

Now Matthew seserts that Jesus waa the son of 
David, and produces as evidence the names of the 
descendants of David down to Jeaus, and then says 
concerning his birth that it was in this wise:— 
“When as his mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together, &he waa found with child 
of the Holy Ghost" Then further on he says. 
"And he (Joseph) knew her not until she had 
brought forth her Orst-born son; and he called his 
name Jesus" As Matthew does not rest the relation- 
ship of Jesus to David either upon Mary or the Ho- 
ly Ghost, but upon Joseph, one of these two atate- 
ments must be false, 

If Jesus was conceived and brought forth before 

knew Joseph, how then can he be the son of 
David? If the genealogy is true, then the assertion 
that Muy concelved and brought forth Jesus before 
she and Joseph came together, cannot be true, 

Then again, if certaln prophecies were fultilled by 
a “Righteous Branch being reared to David" in the 
birth of Jesus (see Jer. xxv), how can the Jesus who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost be tia Jesus whoso 
birth fulfilled these prophecies? 

Youra truly, 


HENRY ÁPTIHORF. 
ASHTABULA, O., April 14, 1872. 


AN UNBELIEVEIPS BELIEN. 


EVANAVILLE, Ind., May 80, 1872. 
EDITOR or INDEX: . 

Yesterday a friend: passed me, for perusal, Tam 
Isp&x, and today your “Impeachment of Christian- 
ity." From youth up I have been an unbeliever (so- 
called); and being raised by strictly pious and con- 
alstently Christian parente, I have always felt the 
“cramping” power of rvligious yy unbellef 
(in the doctrine of divine revelation) was put down 
to the score of hard-hesded contrarinesa, even M" 
those who tbought aa I did but didn't have the plu 
to say so. I believe Christianity has done good, at 
Jeast to some. If not, a sudden change from bad to 

ig sometimes injurious; and hence, although to 
some I would give my views, yet I never attempt 
to argue the point with old and consistent Christians, 
— that, if they are happy in their present 
faith, it is beat that they should not be undecelved. 
If self-respect is one of the chief foundations of 
peace snd order (and I argue it is), why, let us never 
attempt to make any one feel less happy or less re- 
gard for bis own Judgment by deriding his particular 
opinion. I would amend the above by the proviso— 
“unless. they tread on my toes" Although Christ- 
ianity may have done some good, yct I am of those 
who belleve It to be a worn-out system, and, like all 
other effete systema, soon to give way to more inde- 
ndent thougbt—to a more enlightened Judgment. 
Kow. holding the belief I do, I am exceedingly re- 
joiced to find some who sre ready to speak up or the 
alant millions who look from "Nature up to Nature's 
God." 

My particular belief ia— 

1. In one true and only God, the creator and con- 
troller of all thi the causa causarum, the causa 
finalis, & Being “without variableness or shadow of a 
kom, but doing everything rightly and for the good 
of all. 

2. Whatever is, ls right. 

3. In Nature as God's Bible, read and understood 
by all nations and tongues if let alone by creed- 
worshippers. 


4 That all things present and to come are just as 
God intends and daily superintende, and that conse- 
quently "there is & destiny that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we will.“ 

5. That our belief in an overruling Providence la 
not inconsistent with a man's endeavors to earn a de- 
cent living In sn honest way: and besides, that Jesus 
never taught that he wos the Son of God any more 
than all men are rons of God. 

6. "He ls happy that knoweth the causes of 
tinga 

7. That none knoweth all the causes bere, and 
henoe no one is ever happy; but that the time will 
come when we sliall all know the causes and all be 


happy. 

K That true religion will not be found until ull 
the causes are known, because, until we know God 
thoroughly, we shall not rightly adore him; and to 
be truly religious, we must rightly adore him. 

ours, ete B. JEWETT. 


SELF-RESPECT. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

Tt is a chronic habit of mankind to disparage them- 
selves. Whether this low-esteeming-of-self apir- 
it is inborn, or whether it can be traced to the inHu- 
ence of the Biblical fable of Eden, I know not. Be 
that as it may, an actual, morbid propensity of that 
sort exists. Preachers ceaselessly proclaim man's 
debasement, and poor listening humanity enwrapa it- 
self in the robe of false humility. The ts of 
thia habit, however, since it tends to eliminate self.re- 
t to breed despair, to paralyze effort and thus to 
clog the Wheels of progress, must be disastrous. 
For there is no elevation apart from tho cane 
which springs from the thought of a higher than 
past possibilities, 

Bearing the above in mind, we see why men have 
been eo weakly zealous to exalt and worship an un- 
sullied character. A mau hopelessly bemired fan. 
cies hia better-favored fellowe to be on a plane to 
himself inaccessible. The spark of manhood, how- 
ever, is unquenchable, and can readily be fanned in- 
to a salutary flame. On proper stimulue many à son 
of degradation has risen from the slough of de- 
spond to win fair laurels of integrity and fame. 

here lies in human nature a possibi 1 of improve- 
ment beyond our boldest dreams, The Orthodox 
elevate their Head to the vicegerency of the nniyerse ; 
and Jesus may have been perfect and stainless, 
he therefore heaven-high above his fellow-men? 
No. Whatever obscure significance of divinity he 
may have possessed, the level of his manhood Is at- 
tainsble by man. Did right ideas prevail, all would 
bebold in Christ perhaps the grandest production 
hitherto, 3 not necessarily the grandest of the 
destined productions of humanity. "Though he 
spoke and acted as noue other ever spoke and ected, 
this is explicable by the fact, that be was a glorious, 
yet natural outgrowth of the race: worthy of earn- 
est emulation, yet Hable to be equalled, To dignify 
him aa an example, it is not needful to ascribe to him 
super-human Far more effectual would be 
hie influence were men taught that by striving th 
might compasa his attainments, than if forever ar; 
to adore him as a being of infinite powers. His was 
indeed a high-towering greatness. But who may 
rightfully specify the limits of human development, 
or designate the earth-born partakem of Godliood ? 

As there are singular examples of great gifts in 
many departments of Iife—a Shakes among 
dramatists, a Newton among men of sclence, 30 
among the founders of religions, by an inevitable 
analogy, a genius must arise, & sort of religious King 
Saul, overtopping his compeers by a head and should- 
ers. Perfection in the system of such a teacher 
would be expected, even as the works of most t 
maaters are elaborate and flawless. If the world de- 
Illes the Hebrew Christ, why does it ignore the ce- 
lestial claims of Milton, or of Mozart? If unusual 
excellence deserves apotheosis, the lista of fame but 
poorly recognize the deserta of illustrious names. 
All honor to Jesus which the sublimity of bis char- 
acter may evoke from a rational mind. But let us 
not so scorn the endowments of humanity, as to 
deem its worthiest exponent the fit recipient of that 
homage due only to God, T. W. 


Moneure D. Conway gives the following account 
in the New York World of a Communist, & woman, 
who was recently shot in Paris, Mr. Conway vouch. 
ea for the truth of the touching story: 


During the Commune an eminent surgeon In Pa- 
ris, who had no sympathy with it, employed himself 
in aiding the wounded wlio were brought to hia hos- 
pitsl. Hie chief assistant was a weman—a Com. 
munist—who, day and night, nursed the wounded, 
and was the most valoable assistant the surgeon had, 
When the Commune fell, the surgeon was arrested 
and marched to the drum-head court-martial. He 
supposed he would be shot, Aa he approached the 
door of the tribunal, he met his late female assistant 
coming out between two soldiers, "Why, Adèle!” 
he exclaimed, “how came you here ?" The woman fixed 
hard eyes on him, and said—"£ don't know you, air.” 
The surgeon concluded that his case must indeed be 
hopeless, ns this woman declined to acknowledge his 
acquaintance, Nevertheless, he got off somehow, and 
then learned that at the moment when Adèle said— 
“I don't know you, sir,” she was on ber way to be 
shot, and was shot. For fear of prejudicing his case 
she had rep any disposition to cry to him for 
aid—she hod denied herself the last word of sympa- 
thy proffered on her way to death !— Nat. Standard. 
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No. I Truths for the Times, on REPRESENTATIVE Pa- 
rns rix Tat [«pkx, contains t ME Affirmarions 
and "Modern Principles.” it gives a bird's-eye view of 
Free Religion na conceived by the Editor of Tee [wpxx, aud 
stores the “irrepressible conflict” between it and Christ- 
lanlty. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Origin 
of Species," awya, In a letter to the "Editor not originally In- 
tended for publication, bot Sabesquenily authorized fo be 
noed: I have now read Truths for the Times,’ 
and [admire thom from my iumost heart; and T to 
almost every word." PRICE—Ten Conta (New £i n.) 


No, $—Fear of the Rising God, an elognent and boan- 
"itui disccuree by O. B. F OTHINGHAM, exposes the 
debasing character cf tbe popular nutious of and pre- 
sents concep ict f him that are worthy of the nineteenth 


century. PhILB—Single copies Five Cente; Twolve copies 
Fifty Con " ia , 


No, 8.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
hia beucfice by the ecclestaatical courts on account of his 
bold and outspoken heresies, iu an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Öld and the New Testaments, Passages snetaining the ar- 
gument are copionely quoted, with references to chapter 

Aud vorse in evory instance; and no abier, fajrer, or more 
high-toned treatise oa the enbject can be found in the En; 

Im . PuICB—Single copies Ten Cents; 8 
copies Fifty Centa; Twelve coples One Dollar. 
, -Christian Propagandiam, by F. E. ABBOT, is 

2 —— expoenre of the weakness, coslliness and In- 
efücieney of the System of Foreign Missions. Full af . 
ures, Facta, ard] Interesting Kziracts. Also, & very remark- 
able article by a Siumeee Buddblet te appended, giving 
an account of & spicy conversation between himself snd s 
misslonary. PRICE Single coples Ten Cents; Six coples 
Fifty Cente; Twelve copies One Dollar. 


No. b. te God in the Constitution: Would it be 
right to Incorporate Heligious into 
the United States Constitution? By 
B. BRADFORD, A very lene pouted and able Com 
apum tbe Proposed Theological Amendment to the United 
Bates Constitution, which ought to be circulated ay 
eat the conntry. PRICE—Single Coples Teu Centa; 
Copies Finty Cente; Twelve Coples One Dollar. 


Wo. G. The Sabbath,’? by PARKER PILLSBURY, 1 á 
scathing deunnciation of Sabistarian euperetition. New 
8 1 PRICEK—Slugle copies Ten Cents; Twelve coples 
Ons dollar. 


No. T--HCómpuisory Education,” - F. E. ABBOT, 
maintaine tbe right of ey: child to be educated, and the 
duty of the Stato to ensure it au education. PHICE—BIn- 
gle copies Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cente, 


No.8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B, FROTHING- 
HAM, ſe a sjogutarly felicitous treatmentof asubjoct that 
Interests everybody. PKICK—siogle coples Five Cents; 
"Twelve copice Fifty Centa. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
contine in fall the Cali tor ihe Cincinnati Convention of 
the “National Reform Association," which proposes to In- 
Xerpolate the Evangelical Christian Creed In tho U. 8. Con- 
atitution,--the Hat of Ite moet prominent eupporter»,—and 
8 full exposure of the dangerous and revolnuionary charac- 
tar of the movement. PKICK—Single Coples, Five Centa; 
Twelve Copias, Finy Ceute. 


Alo, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Btated and Auswered from e Bible Stand- 
polut, s pungent pauphiat by A. J. GROVER, is for sale 
At Tue Iser Ofico. PRICK —Siogle copies Ten Cente; 
Twelve copies Uno Dollar, 
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LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE 
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muru sepalble views of ifie wud ita needs t 
ary pubilcarlon in this country. 

The Apvyent Heaap, of Boston, says of 1t:—"At Inet we 
bavu a Ladicu' Magazine we can curdlally recommend to our 
readers, It de a sensible Woman's Magazine," 
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"Those who subscribe before August get Six Numbers 
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“Then sald one nnto him, Lord, are there few that be saved 
And ho said unto them, Strive to enter in at the etralt gato: 
for many, T ssy onto vou, will senk to enter in and shall not 


"be able. 
ons Luxe sili. 95, 3. 


Two branches of our inquiry remain now to be or- 
amined—namely, what did Jeaus teach concerniog 
the future life, and what did he teach about the 
devil? I will endcavor to reply to both of theee 
questions this morning. 

I shall not be sorry to close for the present a dla 
cussion on which I could not enter without reluc- 
tance, and which I could not pursue without pain. 
If people think there is any amusement or gratifica- 
Aion to be derived from making an attack on the 
most cherished belief of one’s countrymen, it is be- 
cause they have never been called upon to discharge 
a duty so repugnant, There are numbers of rally 
excellent, kind-hearted, and intelligent persons—far 
removed indeed from the extravagant superstitions 
-of Orthodoxy—who yet retain opinions or senti- 
ments about Jesus which are utterly unsupported 
by the facts of his history. The name "Christ" haa 
‘been associated in their minds, from eanmiest child. 
hood, with all that is purest and most beautiful in hu. 
man nature; ft has been the synonym for moral per- 
4ection and the finest spiritual insight. The pity is 
‘not that people should bave had such an ideal to 
dwell upon and admire, but that it should have bean 
associated with an historical personage like Josus, 
whose biographles represent him as being far from 
perfect either in wisdom or bumanity. Jesus may 
r may not have been morally perfect—no one can 
possibly decide such a question now with anything 
ike inae but what telles most heavily againat 
the of bis perfection is the fact that the very 
records of his life, character, und sayings prove that 
he wasimperfect, These, when examined, dispel the 
illusion, and leave us convinced that they afford no 
ground for it whatever. It haa been asked, Why dis- 
turb this , this harmless belief in an ideal 
Christ? My answer is because it is not harmless, 
because ita attractiveness is only a garment hiding 
a falschood, because it does really decoy our hearts 
love and adoration from a still bigher and more legit- 
imate object of our contemplation. It comes be- 
tween us and God; it leads us to think more of the 
creature than of the Creator; and, in any case, If it 
be untenable, if Jeaus were not really or pearl 

fect man, it must do harm to believe a falsahood. 

€ either was this perfect man or he was not, If he 
was, let us have the grounds for believing it; let 
the true outlines of that tion be also oonstant- 
ly net before us, for our imitation. Butif he was not 
if he really had human Infirmity, was guilty 

oof human faults, or failed anywhere in human duty. 


let us, In the name of God and truth, know that also; 
let us, at all cost of sentiment and feeling, get at the 
truth of thi if we can, and bravely cast from us 
the idol which we have ignorantly cherished, truet- 
Ing God to compensate our hearts for their bitterest 
losa, and being very aure that whatever sacrifice we 
make for the trutb's sake wo are making for him, and 
in the very act of sel(-surrender we are enriching and 
elevating onr souls. 

To turn now to our more immediate subject, T find 
that in the first three Gospels there ia a great deal of 
confusion of thought on the subject of the Future 
Life. We have first the proclamation of the King- 
dom of God, or Kingdom of Heaven, many of the 
features of which are — materialistic, and were 
evidently intended aa litera] representations of an 
earthly condition. In some of the parables, e. g., that 
of the leaven and the three measures of meal, and the 

of mustard-aced, it would seem that the king- 

om was to be then and there in the lifetime ! 

of Jesus and his followers, and to be ually 
spread over al! the world, But in other and plainer 
teachings of Jeaus, it was not to be inaugurated till 
after hig death and his return to glory. Even then, 
the twelve apostles (including Judas and excluding 
Paul and Matthias, I suppose) were to sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 

Then, again, 


kingdom. It was to bea purely spiritual one; they 
who enter Into it were "neither to marry nor to be 
. in marriage, but were to be as the angels of 
." The saints were to rise from the earth, v. 4, 
from uomo apot in Syria, and to meet the Lord in the 
air, while the dead were to come forth out of their 
ves, with their bodies, and assemble for the final 
udgment, 
The whole subject is such a hopeless tangle, that 
we can only infer from the recorded sayings of Jesus 
two leading ideas, namely,that he htthatthere was 
a life beyond the grave, and that there would be a 
bodily resurrection. Science has, of course, disposed 
of the latter theory as impossible and even abeurd. ! 
No scientific light haa yet been thrown on the future 
life, in which, nevertheless, we entirely believe, and 
which we hope for on grounds never hinted at by 
Jesus. We gather further, from two passages, that 
Jesus believed in an existence apart from the body. 
The last words to the thief on the croes, “To-day 


! shalt thou be with me in Paradise," and the parable 


of the rich man and Lazarus show that Jesus recog- 
nized the continued existence of a soul or spirit be. 
tween the death and the supposed resurrection of the 


All this is profoundly uninteresting and utterly 
valueless. I only allude to it because I could not 
well ignore It under this division, All the Interest of 
thia subject turns upon what Jesus taught about the 
ultimate destiny of mankind. And this, 1 fear, we 
shall find very unsatisfactory, and very aou Sib 
porting the darkest features of Orthodox belief. 

y text sums up the opinion of Jesus in the most 
emphatic way. One came and said to him, “Lord, 
are there few that be saved *" No new question, alas 
on tho lips of men weighed down by the memory of 
the past, the burden of the present, and the omens of 
the nah Bome poor tender soul who had been 
living, perbaps, among very degraded people, or who 
had guilty sons and daughters, and for whom the 
thought of eternal woe aat like a nightmare upon his t 
spirit—one who had, perhaps, been scared by a flnah | 
from the bottomless pit, and who trembled at the 
peril of standing on its brink, hoping * hope | 
that he might be rescued among the crowd that were 
no better, no worse, than himself—"Lord, are there | 
few that be saved ""—4Can it be true that only a few | 
out of these miserable dupes who have been ip n | 
into the world of sin and temptation without being | 
asked whether they would accept the awful risk or not, | 
—tan it be true that only a few of all these will os- 
cape the Impending doom? And Jesus answered in | 
words still more dismal and perplexing, “Strive io 
enter in at the stralt gate; for many, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in and shall not be able.” A very 
curious reason, indeed, for striving at all. I do not 
speak for others, but for myself I should call this the | 
most discouraging answer that could posaíbly be 
given. The natural rejoinder would rise to my lips, | 
“What is the use of striving, then, if some, nay, many, 
who aeek to enter in, will not be able? What an in- | 
expressibly Infamous thing it seems, that those who 
want to be saved shall not be suved! I would rather 
take my chance with the crowd than strive ou such 
conditions“ 

These words of Jesus are followed by one of those 
allegories in which he frequently indulged, in order | 
to describe the utter hopelessness of the condition of 


| 
we find quite another view of the | 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
! 
* 
I 
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the condemned. In the same strain he deecribea 
Abraham speaking to the rich man in hell: Besides 
all this, there is a great gulf fixed, so that they who 
would pass from us to you cannot, neither can they 
pess to us who would come from thence" Not a 
— of hope is left after the sentence is pronounced. 
bree Hines in the 25th chapter of Matthew ia thia 
awful picture of final condemnation put before us, 
and in many other places as well. We on 
this point, censure Orthodox people for not follo 
the alge of the master. They are fully jus 
by the sayings of yana over and over again, for 
only few will be saved, and that for the 
large majority of men and women there will be “weep. 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth, and everlagt- 
ing fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 


oniar ms — * shall m be able;“ MEA he says 

say on the t bi from 

mn, 2 into 83 the 
lé gels." 

What will not people do and say to save their 
idols? When it waa fairly established that the earth 
was moving round the sun, then the priests diseov- 
ered all at once that the Bible never sald that It did 
not. When E was Siteye vars the world was 
many, many long es in assum its as 

the priesta suddenly discovered that The Bible 

id rer By world was made in six days. And 

now that the doctrine of everlasting ishment for 

the majority of our rece is utter] Sishelteved, the 

priests are vering that the Bible never sanction- 
Ec EA 

y meu tu ou as a duty: do 

not spare these shifti; r abufflihg a * of Christ. 

lanity when you can effectually expose them. It isan 

absolute duty binding upon us as men and brethren. 


to show up w attempts to sustain and 
uphold a tottering Idol. No doubt the next thing 
; we shall hear of is, that Jesua did not believe in the 
existence of a Devil, or bis angels, as this too Ina 
belief that la beginning to die. 
And this — ne to our second question. 
Tt is rally wn and acknowledged that the 


whence the Jews derived their belief in 
the Devil was Perala; and that all allusions to the 


tons some post-Babyloniah editor, or that 
prove the late composition of the books in wi 
they occur. The Book of Job, e. 


This dualism or the personification of the Powors 
of Good and Evil, as rival Deitios, waa 
um element in the Jewish theology, 

d, the result of their contact with the a 
After the apuviy it m 

in the 


ology was at its of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. The story of his temptation in the wilderness 
was either a pure fabrication, or from his 


own lips, because no one but himself was present at 


the scene. Ifthe story came from him, 
we want no farther riego erar Me in 


the 
delusion of the about the personality of Satan. 
But you can hard dail » cate Of his outing Diss. 
excepting leprosy, in which the disease ls not attrib- 
uted to some devil, not merely to the agency of a Ba. 
tan, but to the actual on of men and women 


ta angry discussions between 
sees, in which it ls invariably represented 
shared the common bellef of his tithe. 

a woman who had a nstural disease as having been 
“bound eighteen years” by Satan, He constantly re- 
bukes the evil spirits, ^ 
happy victims, and 
that he is the Messiah, he suffers not the devils to 
speak, but commands them to hold their peace. On 
one occasion he pretends to send s whole legion of 
devils into a herd of awine, the property of a the 
tribe on the shores of Gennesaret. u 
inbabltants very naturall: ht to out 
— "divided Mut itself. He "i = bet 
i iv self. He recognizes ne 

e being tho prince of the devile, and distinguishes 
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one sort of devil from another by saying, “This kind 
th not out but by prayer an ng." 
Uf inally there is the collection of passages already 
uoted about the “everlasting fire prepared for the 
Devil and hia angels,” which express most painfully 
his own conviction that men were exposed to the 
constant evil influence of unseen splrits, who tempt- 
ed thom to ain, and afflicted them with bodily pain, 
and who were destined in consequence to everlasting 
torment as soon as the Kingdom of Christ should be 
established. Of course one is not surprised to find 
his own followers, Peter, James, and John, in their 
Eplstles, taking up the same terrible etin, "Your 
adversarv, the evil, goeth about as & roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devonr.” 

It may be asked why this belief in a devil should 
be mada the subject of censure in treating of the 
teachings of Jesus. I would answer, because the ba- 
lief in a devil or devils implies not only tue limita- 
tlon of God's power and rule in the world, but that 
He has a formidable rival in the person of Satan, 
who has disturbed all the Divine plans, süd with 
whom the Almighty is in perpetual warfare, but who 
will at length so triumph over God's goodness, as to 


wrest [rom him ninety nine out of every hundred of 


the family of man, and to drag them down with him 
into eg sin and woe, 

This belief in a devil makes God's empire ghastly, 
chaotic, and his sovereignty nearly contemptible. 
It establishes a conviction of the ultimate triumph of 
evil over good, quite as dishonoring to God as open 
blusphemy. It reduces men and women to the mis- 
— condition of irresponaible beings, who are lit- 
tle better than the pawns and puppets in a drama of 
inconceivable horror and duration, in which we may 
have juet one chance in one hundred of escaping 
endless pardition, 

But there are higher grounde still for rajecting this 
belief, and it would be well if not only the Ortho- 
dox, but also many heretics and atheists, would con - 
sider and examine them. ‘The belicf in a devil arose 
out of a false estimate of the aufferiugs and illa of 
this life. When the athcist says he denies God be- 
cause a good God would not allow any suffering to 
take place in his empire, he is taking the same 

round precisely as those who attribute all our suffer- 

to the devil. It is extremely short-sighted in us 

to pronounce auch a verdict upon human and other 
Bu! oring, among other reasons because we have not 
seen cannot see how things will end; and this 
folly ls further 1 when we have already un- 
mistakable proofs that some autlerings are productive 
of so much good as to make the appointment of thum 
Nr and that some of the highest 
virtues known to man could never have had birth 
without suffering and even zin. I conceive then that 
I am fully justified in saying that the teaching of 
Jeaus was signally defective and erroneous on this 
point; that he misconceived entirely the nature and 
2 of human sufferings, aud that, in attributing 
hese to the devil, he to that extent undermined the 
very faith in a loving and omnipotent Father which 
at other times he so eloquently taught. Moreover, 
when he went still further and taught not only that 
few were to be saved, but also that many would seek 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven and yet would not 
be able, he contradicted deeply and irremediably the 
highest teachings of his own Sermon on the Mount, 
and drowned the little faith which bis simple words 
bad 2 in a flood of horrible and hopeless 

pair. 

11 was, I belleve, chiefly because he was no parent 
himself and had not warm affections as & son that he 
absolutely fuiled to enter into all the comfort and 
tenderness and universal security which is pledged 
to us in that blessed name "Our Father iu Heaven." 
Had he known more of fatherhood on earth, be 
would never have found room in his Father's bound- 
leas realins either for the devil and bis angels, or for 
the unapeakable horrors of an everlasting fire into 
which not only fienda, but all their wretcbed victims 
among mankind would be mercilessly hurled, 


But hia gracious words, "Our Father In Heaven 
hallowed be thy name,” still live; and many and 
many s generation will’ away before all the 
sweetness, and hope, and bliss which they convey 
have died out of them. 


We too will take up his Gospel of a Father's love 
to an infantile and struggling world, but will enrich 
it with our own deeper insight and wider experience, 
thanking God more and more fnr all the discipline 
and sorrow of life through which we learn our high- 
eat lessons of hope, and trust, and love, 


The Postal Record says that during the last year 
there were sent to the Dead Letter office nearly three 
million letters. Sixty-eight thousand of these letters 
could not be forwarded owing to the carelessness of 
the writers omitting to give the county or State; 
four hundred thousand failed to be sent because the 
writers forgot to put on atamps, and over three 
thousand letters were put in the Post-office without 
any address whatever. In the letters above named 
was found over $92,000 in cash, drafts, checks, So., 
to the value of $3,000,000, There were 30,080 pho- 
tograpbs contained in the above letters. Of course 
nearly all the money and valuablea were returned to 
the owners, but much needless delay, many charges 
of dishonesty, &c., might have been saved if the 
writers of the letters could have been a little more 
careful, and taken the precaution to see that their 
letters were in a mailsble condition before deposit- 
ing them in the Post-office. It ia more than proba- 
ble that nine-tenth of all the complaints, losses and 
delays which are laid to the Poat.office epartment 
are in reality due to the carelesaness of their writers. 
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That Liverallans so-called ie better (han any form of Christ 
tapity."] 


in the Resolution I . — 
up Religion” as supposed to entertai 

ier by Francis E. Abbot, editor of Tar In- 
pex, and hia coadjutore,—e body that seems tending 
towards crystallization, thoug atil) nebulous as 
compared with the old dep Catholicism, or even 
the lesser lights of modern religlous constellations, 

What, then, is "Free Religion,” and bow is it prov- 
ed better than any form of Christianity? | 

God's first revelation to man is found in himself, 
in his reason. This is the touchstone that teats all 
other revelations as acids test gold. This man ap 
plies to prophet, priest, seer, Messiah, and 
book, or he knows nothing of them at all. i 

If unenlightened, bia reason cannot serve bim 
well; if grossly ignorant, scarcely at all,—he knows 
nothing and has no data even for belief. If he gives 
adhesion to a creed or sect, he draws a bow at a ven- 
ture, If honest, he aclects what secms to him most 
reasonable—what he hopes is saving truth, If dis- 
honest, he chooses from caprice or what he thinks 
will subserve some present selfish end. 

If enlightened, he la more assured. Rome things 
he assumes to know, more he believes, and much 
moro he ho His resson acts intelligently on 
evidence. If honest and conscientious, be chooses, 
with a view to truth and righteousness, the highest 
good of all, willing fo abide all present sacrifices or 
crosses involved in the choice. If dishonest, he be- 
littles and belies his reason, libela his real judgment, 
scorns and seara his conscience, for some paltry cray- 
Ing beneath his znanhood's dignity; and all this be- 
cause of a strange anomaly in his composition 
through which consciously, deliberately, voluntarily, 
he sometimes puts evil for good, does the —＋ and 
unclean thing, and thus by hls own act and choico 
constitutes himself a sinner. 

Genuine "Free Religion.” as I apprehend it, is 
atrict fidelity to reason, God's first revelation to man, 
—=strict fidelity in ita exercise to tle beheats of con- 
science; and what reason decides, conscience always 
commands to obey, 

One comes to you and says,—"Sir, the Pope is 
God's vicegerent, the link that couples hesven with 
earth; he and he only has for you God's infallible 
word. Accept him and be saved; reject him and 
you are lost.” 

Your reason (cultivated or uncultivated, it matters 
not which as regards this point) instantly steps to 
the front—you could not check it if you would—and 
inquires, “Is this statement true?" It uses what evi- 
dence it can command, and anawers, if possible, yes 
or no. If it cannot decide, there can be no decision, 
and you cau intelligently neither accept nor reject. 
If reason decide, the true "Free Religionist" accepts 
and obeys the verdict as an act of sacred duty. 80 of 
the Bible; if it cannot be certified as the Word of 
God to my reason, it is no Word of God to me; if it 
can, itis. And so of every other thing or proposi- 
tion, let it lead where it may. 

Behind all otber real or supposed revelations, then, 
stands REASON, trying to tell ua if they are true; and 
if she cannot tell us, nothing can. We cannot help 
respecting what she aays, whether we live up to it or 
not, for she never ia dishonest, though she may be 
mistaken, How important, then, that we cultivate 
and strengthen a faculty upon which almost our en- 
tire welfare depends! 

If even God's spirit makes a man believe, it is by 
convincing his reason. If truth will show itself to 
the earnest seeker, it must bring the satisfactory 
proofs and lay them at the feet of reason. The rea- 
son only has convictions and power to believe; it 
not convinced, there can be no belief, —X convinced, 
and we must believe, we cannot doubt, 

Belief is not an arbitrary act of the will. No man 
can will to believe and so tause belief, or will not to 
believe and thus prevent belief. You may will till 
doomsday to believe that the moon is made of gieen 
cheese, yet never get faith enough to take it at the 
market value. You may will nof to belleve that Dr. 
Shurtleff was ever Mayor of Boston, and yet forever 
have a lingering doubt if he has not had practice 
somehow with the city, The reason must have its 
pound of evidence, or there can be no decision; it is 
80 nominated in the bond, and the real "Free Reli- 
gionist” does not dispute the bond. 

, Measured by the above standard, how emall a frac- 
tion of humanity is possessed of "Free Religion!“ 

Israelites indeed without guile are “like angela’ 
visits, few and far between"—if thut be the correct 
rendering of the poet. Men that follow truth when 
it bringa darkness, woe, false estimation, crucifies 
hope and even life—follow as cheerfully, as unfalter- 
ingly na when It brings the penes purple and the 
crowd's huzzas—where shall we find them? No 
wonder that the marvellous Nazarene graved hia 
mark so deep on the ages that time nor eternity can 
wash it out. 

What are the instincts that presume to desecrate 
Teason's throne and take charge of our religion? 
Their name is legion, Narrow selfishness, grovel- 
ling prejudices, morbid stubbornness, local discords, 
sectional animosities, personal enmities, antipathies 
and feuds. “He goes to that church—so I go to thi», 
I will run down his choir, silence his organ, smash 


By "Liberaliam" 


co 


bis chandeller, ridicule hia minister nnd his d 
empty and desecrate hia pewa, and bring bim dont 
ao low that everybody shall trade with me—come to 
my shop. My office, my church shall be the ry 
and eweep all before them," g^ 

Avarice, of the eatth eartby, the almighty dollar 
business intereats, political ambition, sectarian zeal” 
bigotry,—these all feel quite interested in the subject 
of religion, and often obtain at least a " ject 
whether of salvation or of taking some one in, I will 
not say. 

Sheer imbecility or cowardice brings in her com 
tribution and does her little utmost, There tdt be 
stamina and persistence to resist pernicious doctrines 
that pnt forth the claims of centurics—perhape in be- 
half of some divine ambassador who never made 
such pretensions for bimself. The irresolute falter 
at the sound of battle, and capitulate unconditionally 
to the nearest or most powerful church, 

Then comes indifference, want of all proper con- 
sciouaness or appreciation of the subject. Ask s 
handsome, well-dressed youth, with cigar just extin- 
guished, hurrying into the Church of tbe Unity,— 
“Why are you a Unitarian ' If candid, the cliances 
are that he will say.— Father is a Unitarian, owns a 
pew here; our folks were always Unitarians.” Ask 
another—and Ae likea the organ and the choir, or fhe 
minister bas & good voice and he likes to see bim 
handle himself in the pulpit Ask a third, —" Why, 
my girl goes there, Flora McFlimsey." "Yes but 
what are the doctrines?” “Oh, I don't know nor 
care; I never trouble myself about such things, 
Sthennerhorn or Hepworth can probably tel] you; 
though I don't know about Hepworth, now that he 
has turned Orthodox. We always go to this meet- 
ing, and that's all I know or care about It.” 

fow many youn, eae would improve upon 
these replies, either in civility or intelligence, if you 
wore to visit other sects and churches? 

True, some selfopinionated ancient file might at 
tempt to explain to you old Adam's fall, nnd destb, 
and the restitution and rejusenation through the new 
Adam. But you would see ata glance that be mas 
only showing you an helrloom given him by his 
grandpapa, and that he was speaking hia piece pre 
cisely as trained to it by that venerable relative. 

The truth is that ninety-nine one-bundredtha of 
your “religious people” are like the gay idolaters of 
Athens in the days of St. Paul. No intelligent man 
believed In It, but everybody gave way before it, for 
it was the Immemorial fashion and custom, the dom- 
inant fixture-inatitution of the land; it must be sub 
mitted to; it was the only way to keep the pesoe 
and make things comfortable and tolerable. 

But higher instincta join the train, become officious, 
and yet have no business on reason'e throne. 

I fave intimated that Acirdooms are sacred, Men 
love the old paths in which their fathers trod, me- 
ander where they may. There ig fascination in the 
scenery and the associations; the imagination and 
feelings are aroused and enchanted, while sorrowing 
reason stands aside and uncertain impulse sways the 
sceptre. 

Many a weary pilgrim still takes on his pack, filled 
with creeds, articles of faith, essential doctrines, 
forms, platforms, decrees of synods and councils, eus- 
tomary observances, usual services, time-honored 
ceremonies, rituals, rosaries, crucifixes, missals, allo- 
cutions, primers, poyer books, psalm-booka, cate 
chisms, commentaries, annotations, expositions, wor · 
ginale, bibles,—and a hundred promiscuous. sacred 
articles, some of some value, but mostly rubbish 4 
fearful load! Many a devoted pilgrim shoulders s 
burden such us this, and day after day sweats and 
journeys on for heaven, although he has seen the new 
celestial railroad, with free passes, through trains, 
and every sccommodation except for baggage—and 
knows that it directly crosses bia path, and that be 
has but to jump on, and in a twinkling begin tu 55e 
the snowy sparkle of angels’ wings, hear the annun- 
ciatory echoes through the eternal archway, and be 
preparing for the flood of noontide glory that awaits 
to bnrst upon him the instant he emerges in the city 
of the golden streets. Yet be will not lay his burden 
down, or even look at the depot, nor atop one mo- 
ment at the crossing. 

Ah, how men's affections, Hke ivy on a ruined 
wali, cling to what their airea held dear! Boour 

ilgrim travels and struggles on and on, now sleep 
ng by a solitary desert-grave under the lonely stars, 
and now in anclent cities within cathedral walls. 

He treads those dim religious aisles us in the bush 
of another world. A solitary sunbeam, pale 
holy, like a golden harp-string, stretches across the 
transept and unites the nave and choir; peripatetic 
martyrs and apostles shrouded in particolored halo 
stand out and gaze at him from the chancel windows. 
From above the altar Christ and Moses and Elías 
look down upon him from the Mount of Trane 
stion; beneath him sleep the cloistered dead, while 
high above among the starred vaults, columns and 
arcbitraves, his eye wanders in a restless endeavor (0 
find the local habitation of tbe infinite “I AM. 
Surely, to him, “This is none other than the houec 
God, and this the gate of heaven." 


And when again he takes up bis burden and re- 
sumes his weary way; when spire and dome have 
faded in the distance, the highest turret suok away, 
and the great cathedral tower and bell are seen and 
heard no more,—Christ and the apostles, Moses, 
Elias and the Martyrs, and the divine sunbeam, still 
Journey 5 — ae and inspire his — 1 
U s pathway through the wildern an 
him to the saint's Gamonal rest, TA . a 

We have seen an infinite variety of things that 
should not—both ignoble and noble—ueurp the throne 
of reason, and make and mould our religion, and 


why so little religious liberty is found in all our 


But how is it with the alleged special interpreters 
and defenders of "Free Religion" to-day—Mr. Abbot 
and his friends? 

That they write and say excellent things cannot 
be denled. Doubtless they niter foolish things nlan. 
Bur they certainly give the fullest scope lo reason 
‘and conscience—their perfect freedom—and thoy ex- 
"tend fraternity and fellowship to men wholly irre- 
spective of their beliefs. 

This is what no "form of Christianity" does—no 
present form, unless we consider "Free Religion" i- 
-self a form of Christianity. Your reason may judge 
and decide with perfect Independence and Impunity 
80 long es it harmonizes with the creed and form; 
hut the moment it difera, you are church-mauled, or 
excommunicated, or, if a Unitarian, 5% Jose caste to 
some extent at least, which amounts to about the 
samo thing. No eccentricities of faith or action are 
voluntarily permitted. If the Orthodox had been 
strong enough to fee] that it was safe to do it, Hen 
Ward Beecher would have been excommunica 
lon ago, with all others that kick in harness. 

n other band, while denying Jesus the right 
^X paternity to his best principles and rejecting his 
mame, the Free Religionists“ practically adopt these 
very principles as their rule of life, la not this & 
little squeamish and hyporeritical? Why not take 
the name as well as the game, and not let Calvinistic 
perverts mononolize it notil it becomes a by-word 
anda hissing’ ‘To-day itis a power to conjure by; 
why thrifilessly throw away such power? 

esus, it eeems to me, was as troe a "Free Reli- 
gionist" as ever llved. Does not Mr. Alibot imply 
ag much when he says:—"As n preacher of purely 
Spiritual truth, Jesus probably stands at the head of 
all the great religious teachers of the past?" And 
who excclla him in the present? Why not, then, let 
the 1 be gig which he made so lucid still go 
by his name? Why rob him of his laurels because 
others wore them less gracefully before his day ? 

1 must conclude that true “Liberalism,” or “Free 
Religion,” Is better, much better than any of the ex- 
isting forms or systems of Christianity, because they 
re forms, systems and little else, and aZ put trum - 
mela on every disciple; while "Liberalleam" gives 
liberty, “the glorious liberty of the sons of 2 

Uniess religion ta in a true sense free, it is not rell. 

on; it is a mockery, a picus fraud,—rather à most 
impious fraud, the wost of slavery embalmed aud 

tualed in the odor of sanctity, thus doubl 
amned, and made ten-fuld more the child of hell 
thau it was before. 

“Liberalism” is better than the “forme” because it 
looks to and saves the 2ubs/anee of the good things 
that came outof Nazareth; while winnowing out 
the chaff, it saves the Wheat. It tears away the 
scaffolding, cleara out the rubbish, breaks the 
shackles and lets the fluttering soul go free, on lofty 
peus to mount to Paradise, and drink with Jesus 
and the angels personally of the river "that flows fast 
by the throne of God." 


LOCAL OBGANIZATION. 


"Mr. L. B. MeCoy, Becretary of the "First Free 
Religious Boclety of St. Louis,” has favored us with 
a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of that 8o- 
clety, which we publish for the benefit of the nu- 
merous correspondents who have made inquiries con- 
cerning the best form of local free religious organ- 
ization. These articles are In the main exceedingly 
Judicious, and very faithfully embody the principles 
of the free religious movement :— 


CONSTITUTION OF THE FIRST FREE RELIGIOUS BOCI- 
^ ETY, OF BT. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


“The world la my country—to do good my religion." 


Apric.e 1.— Name. 


The name of this Society ia, The First Free Religious So- 
miety of Bt. Lonin, Mo." 


AmTicLR 3.—Corporation. 


This Society le organized under the Btatates of Missonri 

pertaining Lo religious societies. 
ARTICLE 3.—Object, 

"The object of thla Bociety la 10 piaia the search for, and 
discussion of, the nature, origin; uty and destiny of man, co 
far capecially as Iber are related to bi^ happiness as a moral, 
fotellectual, rational and apiritua! being. 

Ammcux 4.—Hallef. 

Any membor of this Soclety shal) not, us auch; be held on 
ACORDE rewponwible to 1 organization for eitber his be- 
nel undellef or conduct; and it ebali be the duly of the Bocl- 
ety to secure to dach and every member, or person having the 
floor, acourteour, full and free preavoiation of hle views, up- 
on any tople ander coneideration. But any member may be 
beld to account for unpariiamentary language or conduct bad 


ip its presence. 
AmricLg 6.—Membership. 


The members organizing this Society shall determine upon 
the amount which each member shall pry, as an ization 
fee, for dues for the first year of their membership. Any poe 
won may subsequently become a member by signing thin > 
stitution, or by written requeet, noiborizing the same, Buta 
fre. as ber by- d shal) be TUM e qm pen 

n wizing the Svclety, by each member, 

member to toin in the business of the Bontaty: Provided, that 
the Goclety may, by a vole, authorize the vote of all persona 
In any of ity aesembiles to be taken upon other than business 


matere. 
Asnes 6.—0fficera. 
Section J. The officers of tbla Society shall be & Preeldent, 
Vice President, Becratary. uror, and of Trustees, 


who abali be elected yearly, and who shall hold their offices 
until thelr successors are elected and installed; having the 
prm, daties and liabiiltiea usually Incident to euch officere, 

n corporate bodles, except rofar us ibe same may be modi- 
fed by this Consilintion, or by vote of the Society. 


n $. The Board of Trustees shall consist of the President 


elect, and three others, not officere, ólectod 


TE TN DX. 


from the mombera of the Suctety, who shall make all the 
necessary arrahgemente for tbe meatinzs of the Soclely, and 
bave charge of iſe business. And {i ebnll be the duty of the 
Board of Trasteca, at leset once In cach «Ix. montha, to make 
a fali report in writing of the fluanclal expenditures, and con- 
dition of the Soctety. Thevs of the Board shall constitute a 


quorum. 
Ammetz 7.— Withdrawals, 


Any member may withdraw from thle Societv, terminating 
all sobvequently Incurred Habilities of the same, by givin 
une week's notice, in wriifog, to the Secretary, of bla or hor 
Intention, and, if fadebted to the Society for dues or other- 
wise, by settling such indebtedness; on compliance with the 
foregoing, any euch member may terininate ble membership 
by eraelog bia name from the roll of members appended lo 
thin Constitution, noting (or if be neglect ta note, the Secre- 
tary ehall enter) npon the roll the date of euch erasure. 

Anricun 6.—Amendments. 

This Constitulion may ba amended at en: regular meetin 
of (he Suctety: Provided, that two deti not ice shall hus 
been fret given, that such amendmeut would be moved, and a 
copy of the eame (hen deposited with the Secretary. But no 
amendment shal) be made which shall in any manner impair 
the object of the Soclety, aa aai forth In the Third. Article, or 
subjeci eny member, as euch, to answer for either his belief, 
unbultef or conduct, as set forth aud morlified in the fourth 
Article, nor tu alter thie Article, sa related to said Articles 
three aud four of this Constitution, except by the unanimous 
vote of all the voting mem bere el this Sucicty. 

Tha ahove Coneiltütiun, as amended, waa read and adopted 
at a rovular meeting of the members of “Tho Firat Freu Rell- 
gious Soclety, of Si, Loule, Missonri,” held at Avenue Hall, 
In the Sth déy of May, 1873. Isaac Cook, Prea't. 

L. S. MoCor, Sey. 


Orriorie:—Horace Fox, President; Innac Cook, Vice Presi- 
dent; L. B, McCoy, Secretary: 8 Galliou, Treasurer; R. G. 
Salle MEN A. M. For, H, C. O'Bleness, Trustees from 

oclety. 


BY-LAWS OF THE FIRST FREE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


ArGe 1.—Regular Meetings. 

1. Any regolar Sanday Meeting of this Soclety shall be 
competent to transact bua!nees, if a quorum of voiing mem- 
bere be prosent, 

2. Teu voting members coositute à quorum. Bat a less 
number may sdjonrn from time to Ums. 

B. The 3oclery 15 adjuurn a bnriness meeting until any 
deünlia ume when It will not conflict with the Constitution 
and By-Laws, 

ARTICLE 9,—Meefings of Board of Trustees, 

The business meellogs of the Board of Trustees shali be at 
Jenast onen in each month, (the first Sanday in each month, If 
not otherwire provided for), wt auch time of day and place ae 
may be determlaed npon bya majority of the Board, And 
euch meeting shall be open fo all members of thy Boclety. 

Arner 8.— Election of Officer. 

1. The Officors »f this Boclety shall be elected on the firat 
Sunday of March of each year. But the Socloty muy. by vote, 
or, If not then holding regular meotlogs, the Board o! " rnsteen 
py: by proper notice, adjourn auch cloction for four weeks, 

at no longer, 

2, Klections for Prosident, Secretary, Troaaurer, and Trunt- 
ees, shall be by ballot, e majority ‘of the votas cel belng 
necessary to elect. 

$. lu case of the vacation of an office In this Boclety, by 
death or o!berwise, an elecilon for such o ice, foc the unex- 
pired term. may ba had at any rogular meeting of rhe Society, 
afier une week's notice, given by the Society or the [ 
Trustees, ono week previous to election, in two dally papers 
of the city. If the Society bè not holding regular meetings 
once In each week. 

AgticLs 4.—Removals. 

Any officer may be removed frum his office in thle Suclety, 
by Impeachment, for any act Incompatible with hie duty in 
euch office, 1f two-third- of the voting membere present con- 
cur. The becused shall be furnished by the Secretary witha 
copy of thu charges agalnet him, at lenet ono week previous to 
trial, 


Ammous 5.—ZEzpirat(on of Office. 

At the expimiton of his term of office, each officer shall 
turn over all books, paper-, money., or property of tbe Boc!- 
ety In hls bands, to his ancccesor, 

Anricte 6.—Moneys. 

1. Members of this Society shall eubscribe and pay to the 
Becreiary of the aame the amount(s they may [oel able to pay 
annvally, which smounte may be paid on time, but not longer 
than by quarierly instalments. Buta payment of one dollar 

r annum shall be necessary to entille a member 10 vota, 

&. Al] moneys subscribed tor the purposes of this Hoclety, 
aball be considered as a prumlesory nore, and subject to ol- 
lection the eame—the assurance of public meetings in behalf 
of froe religious investigation being the consideration for the 
ES "Members may make deposiis of mosey wx the Treasur- 
er, for especia! purposes, u which the lety cannot draw 
for any olber pu: ies, Without the consent of tho depositor. 

4. No money shall be pledged frum any regular fund of the 
Soclety for any purpose uniil euch amount fe in the hands of 

T rer. 
a No appropriation of funds of this Society shall be made for 
a greater amount than ten dollars, unless the Boclety is out 


|n dehls of the Soctety shall be pald in the order in 
which they fall due. 

7. No speaker shall be employed onil) tbe amount of com- 
pensation agreed on shall have been collected and paid into 


the Ltroasury. 
ARTICLE T.—Bacrétarye 
t shall be the duty of ibe Becretary Lo keep accurate min- 
m the piani of the Soctety; to recelve and receipt 
for all moneys coming to the same, fornivg them over immo- 
diately to the Treasurer, Laking hia receipt therefor, 
ARTICLE B,— Treasurer. 

Trearnrer shall receive and recelpt for al! moneys of 
tha Fecit coming Into his hands from any quarter, and shall 
enter the amount, date and source of each sum, to a book 
kept for snch purpose; and shall pay ont no mongys except 
upon the order of the Boclety. or the board of Truatees, when 
duly authorized. and such order aball be signed by the Presi- 
dent and countersigned by the Secretary. 

AwmicLE 9,—Report of Trustees, 2 

Ban Trustees ehall report to writing, once in aac 
. 5 pap eM eue. receipts, and condition of 
the Boclety; Provided, the Boclely meet ao ofien as once B 
month; otharwine, they shall report at osch meeting, nnlese 
by vole the same be postponed, 

AETicLE 10.— Books. 

The kx of the Soctoty shall be open at all times to the 
loapreton of the Board of Trustees, or any member thereof; 
and to the whole Socioty at any time that it hall by a vote so 
declde 


Annos 11. Called Mestinga. 
t holdlug meetings as often an once à 
1 any ton voting a by one week's notice in two 
t 


f the city, may call a regular moeting for 
Se erento of, auch business aa hall not confilct with 


the Conatitution or By-Lawa. 
AzTwLA 13.—Nolices. 
Al notices, not otherwise provided for by the Society, for ae 


meet be made by the Proident (ff the Society 
not ey ogee Bay Mi Tonat once in two weeks), ID at least 


two daily newspapers uf the city. 
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ARTICLE 18.— Bond of Trearurer. 

‘The Board of Trustees may at any time require hond of 
Treasnrer, with security for double the amount vf funds os 
hand 1n tho tregsary, 

Arnos 14.—Dislant Members. 


Any persoo not a resident of St. Louis or vicinity may de- 
come a member of thla Suclery by Indicating bis dosire in 
writing to the Becretary, who shall enroll his name. Anda 
fee of one dollsr per anuum, as in othor cases, shall ende 
euch member i9 & vote. 

AnTicus 18.—Rules of Debate. 

1. No person at any one meeling shall be allowed to speak 
more than twice on any one queetion in debate, nor longer 
than ten minotes the first, and five minutes the last time, un- 
lone the Society, by vote or consent. waive the rule. 

3. In all other cases Iu which the Soclety does not especial- 
ly provide otherwiae, business mee!luge and dcbalew eball 
follow Cushing's Manual. wut all rules of debate may be 
walved by voto of the Soclety, at any messing, for that t 


ARTICLE 16. Order of Business, 


The following «hall be the Ordor of Business of this Boci- 
ety, — the absence of any other order of business adopted for 
a meefing:— 

1. Prowident ju the chair, 

9, Calling roll of officers. 

8. Heading minutes of previous meetings. 

4. Recelving reports of Committees. 

5. Bills and accounts, 

6, Unfinished business. 

7. New business, 

8. Stzmtug the Cozetitution by new mem tors, 

9, Reperi of Recelpis by Secretary. 

10, Adjournment, 
ARTIE T. 4mendmante, 

These By-Laws may be amended by a majority vote, at any 
regular meeting of the Society; Bü! at least one menth’s 
nollce obell be fret given that ruch amendment will be wor- 
ed, ond a copy of the proposition, at tho thine, deposited with 
the Secretary. 


The above code of By-Laws, as amended, waa read and 
adopied al a regular meeting of the members of The Firat 
Free Roligious iet nf St, Louis, Mlénourl," held at At- 
enne Hall, on the 9th day of July, 1872. 


L. S. McCor, Secretary. " Horace Fox, President, 


Banwza on Brw.— The following extract from a 
letter from Dr. Burnes will be with interest — 
“The Rev, Albert Barnes, the well-known writer of 
‘Notes on the Gospels,’ in a recent letter on theolo- 
gical problems, says: ‘In the distress and anguish of 
my own spirit, I confess I aee no light whatever. I 
eee not one my of light to disclose to me why ein 
came into the world, wby the earth ia strewn with 
the dead and dying, and why man must suffer to all 
eternity. When I feel that God only can save them, 
and yet he does not do ù, I am struck dumb; all is 
darkness to my soul and I cannot disguise it. Ne 
Orleans Picayune. 

What a startling and bitter criticiam ta this from 
the pen of one who spent his life in the service of 
Jeaus, and was a careful, intelligent student of the 
Scriptures! If these are the logical deductions of 

reat and learned men, to what conclusiona must the. 
ignorant and foolish arrive Portland Monitor. 


Of law, there can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat ie the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage—the very least aa feeling her 
care, the grea‘est as not exempted from her power; 
all of them admire her as the mother of their peace 
and joy.—Richard Hooker. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finst INN Soourrr.—The meetings of this Boclety 
wil! be suspended during the months of July and August. 
99 —9————— ———— 
PUDSLISHIGÜSS NOTICKM, 


(ua Receipts foe the uel ending Dune Sh, W. Yve- 
liek, $1; Terry & Morton, 390 cts. - Frank. Eno, M ete. F. M 
Waker, 1 ote: Perotr A. Johuem, ET: If. Borin, 10 tte,; 
Qo. M. Meow, $1; Cyrus Polime, £1; N.Jovanovtmb, $1; 0 
A.- M. Myer, dvo, HE 1E Haen, $0; P. Zimmerman: $2; J 
Richmond, 91; J. W. Sit, $2; Wm. H. Mem, T eis, J. 
F, Louh wood, $128: J Peter & Co. 3220; Maury Borage, 00 
ets. z Dopran & Sheron: $9 ete.) Pred J: Davia, $2; Honry 
TAM, £1; Gerry Mice, LI; Freeman Downie, S) 
cre, De, Fo) ial, 31: C. D. Hl. Mills, Y! ate, U, P John. 
won, t ele. George il. Bolas, $1: Parker VitlAbory. $2. 
40: Charte luteam, 29; N Pnrocshrtidye $; W. C. Calida, 
B M Malady, 10 ata., 4. T. Biekunes, 25 chs: George Lewis, 

7D. diet Cameron, M. cte; 4 E. Prat IU ofe., Torker 
Pillebuiy, $1; L T. Womache, $y; Tore Autou, 0 nte. $ 
II. Poarón, Sid; 1.15. Oliver, W ciac Win, Duden, tels: 
E Behürrvrae, W ote.) J I., Taylor, $å; Ira Portar, $3; W 
W. Ucinigton, F: M. 1. Ua 

All coowlpts af cars willl be eb nee as shovs, and mo 
her riget pt annt. volete specially regan. Pores who 
du not» Dir remitunecs acknowieded wilhin bw» gr 
tires monks after ewurtlng, ili plases notify ua, 

ND. —Urntors for Tracts or Slagle Ntnbenr of. Tes rer 
hoh «re no! cw Ante will, Wot «mall «mounts Ier ofhorwies 
flied te tle samo aunt without further notes. 


— em 
EECEIVED. 


PROCEEDINGS UF THR LIBERAL REPFUBLICAN COMYEXTION in 
Cincinnati, May lat, nu, and Srd, 1573. Homact GEEBLET'A 
Latter of Acceptance. Address of the New York Bista 
Committee to thelr Fellow-Citizens, New York’ Benn 
aun Goopwix, Printera, Tribune Boliding, 1879. (With 
Compliments of the Golden Ags.) A 

Camraran Tracts. The Philadelphia Faliure: a Review o! 
RANTS Re-nomination. B Thropons Turton. Office of 
the Golden Aga, Tribune Bulldings, New York, 1871. * 

anD Crmouvan or tas Le Ror ÁCADEMIO ~ 

e Hoy. Genosee County, New York) for the Bighth 
School Year, 1871—1672. Batalo: Maptn TATLOR. 187 

Tus Mancurerss Fiuswo, June, 1879. London: F. Bowrxs 
Krrro, 6, Bishopsgate Street WIIbonk. 

Tur HxniíD or Heatra AXD JOURNAL oF Prep CULTUER. 
July 187%. New York: Woop & lloLsgooE, 18.215 Laight 

‘our dae * for Jane. Chi Mrs. M. 

' Own Maca: r June. ; Mrs. 
Cont BLAND, Qbicayo, 225 Vest Madison Bt. 81.50. 
xt Ger. Monz au Radau EsfATS.— 

Cee ear BUrPLIVIRQ. —1 WE Tree is Keown BE rm Faorrs. 
—A Ker ro UnLock THe MYSTERIES oF ÜETHODOXY.— 
BamcEL Kuzan. New York; Bwire & Sow, 16 Bprace 
1559, 


THE INDEX. 
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Poetry, 


THE THUE PROPHET. 


"I am a mouth of Trüth,"—2say thue at moni; 
^] bavo à heart, I haya a apirit and zeal 

And every drop of blood to give the truth,“ 
So saying, thou rpeskest rightly. But to say, 
"I am the Truth,"—that ia a word from which 
The very God himself might shrink abashed. 


LEOPOLD Scurrsa. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Suares EAN, $100. 


Carrrat, 100, 000. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


CKWOWLEDGED elsewhere, Five Hundred Bhareeg 000 
4 Me New Harmony, Ed One Sara, oa 


D. Aynes, In. rooklyn, Ya 100 
Mas L. E. Buor, Evansville, Ind,” ©  “ 100 
— —. Defiance, "Ohlo, d at 100 
—, Bryan, Ohio, * + 100 
J. T. Baap, abeth Kan, “ " 100 
—. forth pol Masa, CU v 100 
Max Puaour, Cincinnati, bio. 2 100 
H. Hereauayn, Toledo, lo, ^" 1 100 
C. Forson, Zaneefleld, Ohlo, “ wa 100 
8. O. Rasruan, Palmyra, 04 * ^ 100 
J. O. MARTIN, Indianapolle, Ind., M ^ 100 
A. Fotsom, Bont ^4. Two * 200 
W. F. U Day ton Ohio ~“ y 500 
Han Cour, Buep'n Bridge, N. T. One * 100 
Saxur Cour, Snap'n Bridge, N, T., '* M 100 
Cmanmuzs Nass, Woreesler, Mass, Two  " 900 
— —— Livonia, N. T., One “ 100 
B. F. Woon. Osborn, Ohio, Two 10 
H. A. Mita, Mt. Carroll, III. One “ 100 
J. W. BanrugTT, Dover, " H., F4 ae 100 
AR Roos, Taylor's Falle, Minn, “ “ 100 
Mus E. 8. MiLL&n, Geneva, X., " “ 100 
Jas. R. STONE, Cincinnati, — Ohlo, " in 100 
Lawns, " "o Fire ^" 000 
«TAPT, a “ On " 100 
B. L. WiLpER, * $e » " 100 
Peren H. CLARK, ae * w M 100 
G.K.Wrramorow, — " " 2 100 
T.T.Surw, # " "on 100 
Wax. F. Avert, Pittsburgh, Pa., u “ 100 
Miss C. E. Nouasg, Cincinnati, — Ohlo, Two 4 900 
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LIBERALITY—SPURIOUS AND HEAL, 


Liberality ia the love of liberty reduced to a fixed 
principle of thought, action, and feeling. 

1. It involves a clearly formed Inea of liberty, as 
the inherent right of humanity to unimpeded devel- 
opment—the right of the individual to think, to 
speak, to act without interference so long as he for- 
beara to interfere with otbers, and the right and du- 
ty of society to protect all individuals impartially in 
the exercise of this right. 

2. It involves a PRACTICAL Recoonition of liber- 
erty, thus conceived, as the right of all—a scrupulous 
regard for it in all dealings between man and man, 
and a principled refusal to violate it even in the case 
of the weak and defenceloss. This practical recogni- 
tion of liberty presupposes the idea of it as Just de- 
scribed, 

3. It involves the Srrnir of liberty—that habitual 
tone of character which causes as much delight in 
the liberty of others as of self—that prevailing tem- 
per of mind which renders one incapable even of the 
wish to tyrannize, and which kindles into instant in- 
dignation at the sight of tyranny—that quick and 
powerful sentiment of human equality which checks 
the first impulse to overbear, respects the individual- 
ity of others even under the most intense temptations 
of self-interest, and creates an instinctive disposition 
to view all aubjects from the standpoint of universal 
truth and right. This spirit of liberty is the attun- 
ing of the entire character to the idea of it, as a prin- 
ciple or law obligatory in the very nature of things 
upon all intelligent beings. It sums up, includes, 
and presupposes both intellectual comprehension of 
and moral obedience to the idea of liberty in all the 
affairs of life, and transforma man from a selfish ego- 
tiat, tyrannical to the extent of hia power, Into a dis- 
interested friend of his race and citizen of the 
world, 

It thus appears how large and grand a virtue is true 
liberality, which breaks down all walls of creed, sect, 
caste, nationality, race, sex, and Jays the foundation 
of a universal brotherhood of man in a universal rèv- 


erence for equal and sacred freedom. Perfect liberal- . 


ity, as already Indicated, includes the idea, the prac- 
tical recognition, and the spirit of liberty,—the latter, 
in fact, constituting the perfection of it, and presup- 
posing the other two as the second presupposes the 
first, One may have the idea of liberty without 
practically living by it; one muy bave the iden, and 
live by it as à matter of duty, without being fully 
mastered by the spirit of it; but one cannot possess 
in full the spirit of it without both having the idea 
and governing conduct habitually by it. With this 
explanation, it is safe to detine liberality as the spirit 
or love of liberty reduced to a fixed principle of 
thought, action, and feeling, And auch is the defin- 
ition we would give of real liberality. 

But few words bave been more abused, The dia- 
mond is imitated in paste, It remaina to instance 
some spurious forma of liberality, remembering that 
the genuineness of it ia to be measured. by the clear- 
ness of the iden of liberty, the degree of fidelity to it 
88 evinced In conduct, and the strength and purity of 
the love of it as manifested in temper, tone'and chnr- 
acter, 

1. Absence of conviction too often passes for lib- 
erality; whereas this is either feeble-mindedness, con- 
tempt of truth, or gheer laziness. Many a man gets 
credit as a liberal who simply does not know what to 
believe, or aneers at all belief outside of business 
and politics, or is too indolent to think sufficiently 
to have a belief except on matters right under hia 
nose. There is no liberality more thoroughly spuri- 
ous than that which hus no convictiona, and is im- 
partially indifferent to all convictions. Tue true lib. 
eral has intense convictions of his own, but honora 
other men in proportion as they too have intense 
iip ip The man without convictions ia as un- 

8 the true liberal as the slime of the stagnan! 
is unlike apring- water, * 


2. The encouragement of all convictions na if they 
were of equal value is another form of spurious liber- 
ality, Some men who have a very definite con: 
aciouaness of the degrading influence of Orthodor 
dogmas nevertheless give money to sustain Ortho. 
dox churches or other institutions, and plume them. 
selves on their liberality for doing so. Their liber- 
ality conaista in giving children poison to play with, 
Mrs, Cheney recently had some excellent remarks on 
this subject in Taz IwpEx. The true liberal ia liber. 
eral to everything except illiberality; and just in 
proportion to the illiberality of any belief will be the 
activity of his opposition to it. He delights to Bee 
others exercise freedom in every way except in gell 
ing themselves into slavery, whether to vice or to 
superstition or to fear; and he esteema it anything 
but liberal to construct traps for the immature and 
the unsuspicious. The pseudo-liberal who gives mon. 
ey to sustain Orthodox institutions fighta against 
liberality in two ways; he not only helps directly to 
build up institutions which are doing thelr best to 
represa liberty, but he also enables them, after 
they have been built up by the help of bis money, to 
rnrn round and ask triumphantly—" What did you 
liberala ever do in behalf of humanity? We Ortho. 
dox have built aach-and-auch institutions; what have 
you built?“ This ls the way in which many “liber- 
als“ allow themselves to be tricked out of their mon- 
ey in support of the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation; after which they are not even allowed to vote 
in the institution they have helped to create, but are 
forthwith taunted with stinginess into the bargain. 
Buch liberality as this ie of the most thoroughly apu- 
rious description; it weakens the liberal cause, and 
strengthens the opposite. Without the aid of fme 
thinkers, ecarcely any great Orthodox enterpriss 
could be made successful: yet this very success is 
turned into a powerful argument against free thought 
itself. Verily, the liberal cause might well wish it- 
self saved from ita friends! 

In saying this, we would not be misunderstood to. 
withhold applause from those who sustain Orthodox 
institutions out of deep faith in Orthodoxy itself. 
Much as we wish that they comprehended the true 
nature of Orthodox Ideas, and their harmful influence 
on character and society, we yet cordially admire the 
devoteduess which makes men capable of self-sscri- 
fice in the cause of what they tharaselnes belizos to ba 
truth. To his own master every one stands or falla, 
While we oppose Orthodox ideas as false and perni- 
clous, we nevertbeleas respect the public spirit which 
moves men to work and to give in behalf of any be- 
liefe held as trüths, Such only need to be enlighten- 
ed; and we heartily wish that all men of enlightened: 
views were as earnest and unselfish propagandista ae 
are some men of very narrow views. The true lib- 
eral always Judges individuals by their fidelity to the 
ideals they consciously serve, even while judging 
these ideals by his own. He will thus often prise 
the man at the very time that he condemns bis prin- 
ciples of action. To be incapable of this discrimina- 
tion is to be incapable of true liberality. The same 
act may be right as judged by the honest convictions 
of the actor, and wrong aa judged by better iustruet- 
ed convictions. This thought will explain the course 
we have puraued in several cases in which we have 
been severely criticised, as for instance that of the 
Chriatianizers and their advocacy of a measure which. 
we have unspariogly denounced as tending necessa- 
rily to persecution. 

8. The laet form of spurious liberality we shall now 
mention is that which identifies liberality with this 
or that set of opinions, This ia very common. 
Many persons pique themselves on being liberals be- 
cause they (hink thus or so, whereas the whole tone 
of their minds may be thoroughly bigoted and intol- 
erant. Nobody who reads Tue Inpex will accuse it 
of prejudice agninst materialists; yet we say delib- 
erately that we have found some materialista as un- 
mitigated bigota as the stiffest of Calvinists, The 
same is true of some Spiritualiats, and some of every 
other school of free thínkers. Disbelief of Ortho- 
doxy no more makes true liberal than the throwing 
away of crutches will make the cripplea well-formed 
persoo. Of all conceits, the conceit of liberalism is 
the most offensive, because it is the most flagrantly 
absurd. The genuine liberal is to be known not 8o 
much by his opinions as by his conduct and his 
spirit. There nre true liberals who think and call 
themselves Christiana; they are gloriously inconsis- 
tent to the logic of Christianity. There are also: 
spurious liberala who reject Christianity, or de- 
nounce religion, or identify all liberality with their 
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own petty ùm, they are ingloriously inconsistent to 
the logic of freedom. Whoever thinks everybody 
either a bigot, hypocrite, or fool, that does not be- 
lieve just as he himself believes, betrays all the ear- 
marks of the grossest illiberality; and he who meas- 
ures the liberality of others by the degree of assent 
they yleld to his own pet doctrines or denials, la a 
pigmy imitator of the Grand Inquisitor himself. 
What vanity ia more ridiculous than that of setting 
oneself up as the imperial standard of enlighten- 
ment? Yet this vanity la a too frequent phenome- 
non among those who pass for liberals. Science 
alone is competent to decide the trüth of conflicting 
opinions; and she has to use a micrometer to discov- 
er the stature of him who pertly volunteers to take 
the job off her hands, 

Whether we are real or spurious liberala depends 
not on what we believe, but how we believe it, and 
how we hold our belief in the face of opposing be- 
liefa, He is the truest liberal who is most deeply 
imbued with the spirit of liberty, and pute it most 
faithfully into his thinking, his conversation, and his 
daily walk among men. 


MORE PETITIONS. 


Within the pest fortnight the following lists of 
siggaturea to the remonatrance against the Christian 
Amendment have been received: 

Mr. Jacob Miller, New Philadelphia, Ohio, aends 
one hundred and fourteen names (sixty-four of which 
were obtained by Mr. A. L. Cornet, Port Washing- 
ton, Ohio); Mr. William Fletcher, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, thirteen; Rev. Cella Burleigh, Brooklyn, Con- 
necticut, thirty-two. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. . 


The following editorial paragraph taken from th 
Liberal Christian, of which Rev. Dr, Bellows ia ed- 
itor-In-chief, is worthy of note:. 

“Bome time since we received communication 
requesting our interpretation of certain phrases in a 
statement of faith about to be adopted in one of our 
churches. Without answering the questions of our 
correspondent in detail, we will iu general that 
we have seldom seen a etatement of faith which waa 
aatlafactory to us, and that the statement in question, 
like al) statements which exclude the modern idea of 
continuous and uninterrupted revelation between 
God and bis children, and insist more upon the use 
of Biblical language and definitions that upon a clear 
and plain atatement of actual belief, is vague and un- 
satisinctory, and does not, we venture to aay, correct 
ly embody the actual religious opinions even of those 
who adopt It. The old creeds are fast losing their 
hold upon the minds of thinking men and women, 
and it is useless to try to express our new views In 
antiquated language which, however admirable in it- 
self, or sacred from association, only confuses and 
deceives. Our new wine must be put into new bot- 
tles, and the sooner we find the courage and honesty 
to do this, the better for the world and the truth, 
Creeda are pod and indispensable, but they need 
constant airing and modification, and. adaptation to 
the later revelations of God's spirit." 

This is especially noteworthy as coming from the 
source it does, There was a time when Dr. Bellowe 
was recognized as the leader of the conservative 
wing of the Unitarian denomination; when he not 
only favored n stricter organization of the body, but 
appeared to want some concentration on a general 
formula of belief. Wedo not understand now that 
he has in any essential particular changed his own 
theological opinions, though this paragraph, if it 
came from his pen, would indicate less stress laid 
upon the Scriptures than was formerly the cage with 
him, and more on the doctrine of Divine immanence. 
But he evidently appreciates more than he once did 
the necessity tbat the Unitarian body should bold to 
the principle of mental freedom; and we think that 
he regards this principle ae more trustworthy, as 
spiritually eafer, than he was once inclined to do. 
When Mr. Hepworth was urging, two years ago, the 
adoption of a statement of faith by the Unitarian 
Conference, Dr. Bellows, who it bad been expected 
might favor the matter, fought it with all bis might. 
And latterly, especially as it scema to us since Mr. 
Hepworth took his departure for the Orthodox ranka, 
the Liberal Christian bas shown in its editorial de- 
partment & marked increase of hospitable and cor- 
dial feeling towards the rationalistic wing of Unita- 
rlanism. Not always consistent in the application 
of the principle of free thought, Dr. Bellows is yet 
aagacious enough to sce that freedom in rellglous in- 
quiry has been the strength of Unitarianiem in the 
past and must be ita hope in the future. He seems 
to see, too, that mental insight and real depth of 
spiritual experience are to be found quite sa much on 


the left wing as on tbe right. 


Christ as the historically providential head of the 
Christian church; but any utterance of a greater lib- 
erality is to be welcomed, and an offer to shake 
hands, even across tha. fence, is to be reciprocated. 
If the grasp is strong and long enough, and ú the 
grasp of a true fraternity, the fence may be shaken 
down beneath it. W. J. P. 
ͤ— ee )—• 
HELIGION AND MORALITY. 


III. 


In two preceding articles on this subject ] have 
endeavored to point out the facts, that, in all religious 
systems, the highest teaching has declared morality 
lo be an essential part of religion, and that yet the 
religious sentiment has important and valuable 
Characteristics which do not necessarily belong to 
the moral sentiment. Recurring to those articles, we 
may see now, I think, how it comes to paas that the 
religious sentiment, though needing the moral senti- 
ment for Its perfect development, may yet, since it 
includes so much more than the moral sentiment, be 
developed vigorously in some directions without it,— 
producing that painful incongruity, not infrequently 
witnessed, of a pious profession of faith, and an ex- 
cited demonstration of religious emotion, combined 
with a weak moral sense and perhaps open trans- 
gression of the law of virtue. We may see, too, 
how under narrow and ignorant views of the unl- 
verse and its powers, and of man's relation to them, 
the religious sentiment should hare often developed 
into crude and superatidious beliefs and revolting 
practices, 

But these false beliefs and practices and this one- 
sided development of the religious sentiment are not 
to be brought as an Indictment against the religious 
sentiment itself, any more than that the human rea- 
son le to be condemned because of the erroneous 
opinions and false logic which it baa often produced, 
The fault in both cases is the same,—unbalanced, im- 
perfect development. These false and crude rell- 
gious practices and beliefs gradually pass away under 
the influence of advancing knowledge and a better 
culture. But if we define the religious sentiment 
(following the definition of the last paper) as simply 
man's consciousness of his relations to the Life and 


Power of the Universe, it is difficult to conceive how 


that sentiment at its root is ever to pass away or be- 
come obeolete. Since man la not self-derived, self- 
existent, and eelfcontalning, and so long aa he is 
conscious of relations between his life and the unl- 
verse of things external to him, how is it possible 
that the essence of tho religious sentiment should 
not survive in him? 

And may it not be justly maintained that It is the 
religious sentiment, or this outlook which man has 
from the finite limits of his nature into an Infinite 
realm of being, that invests man with his greatest 
dignity? Is not the moral sentiment itself endowed 
with a grander beauty and a higher majesty when it 
le thus conceived as one of the vital ligaments by 
which human life is connected back with the prima- 
ry sources of all life, and is commissioned to work 
out a purpose that ia not of the finite self alone, nor 
of time, nor of the earth merely, but is eternal and 
extends through all worlda? The moral sentiment 
mny, Indeed, do ita work, and do it well, without 
this consciousness of its Ligh descent and destiny, 
A man may simply say, This ia duty and must be 
done,"—and that ia noble. He may do the duty 
without a thought as to what duty means,—without 
ever inquiring Into the nature of the pressure behind 
that little word ought which gives it its authoritative 
power. When he acta (hus, he is simply moral, But 
when the consciousness comes, whether it shape it- 
self into any formal belief or not, that through the 
sense of J ought the eternal purpose of the universe 
presses to accomplish its ends; when the man feels 
that he is acting as the instrumont of an energy, ina 
link in an electric chain of life, of which the source 
and terminus are far beyond and above himself, then 
he is not only moral but religious. And in this s0- 
tion there seem to be some finer clements of mental 
and spiritual vilallty than in tho simply moral act. 
Perbaps we should not be far wrong to say that the 
moral sentiment developed by itself is the prose of 
duty. The religious sentiment invests the same duty 
in the garb of poetry. When conscience speaks 
alone, it simply says to me, plalnly und bluntly, that 
I must be upright In thought and deed. Religion 
expresses the same purpose through the old Greek 
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Probably he would | 
put ap a fence aomewhore,—eay at the confession of 


tragedian, Sophocles, when he wrote, O that my 
lot may lead me in the path of holy innocence of 
word and deed, the path which august laws ordain, 
which in the highest empyresn had their birth, of 
which heaven is the father nlone, neither did the 
race of moria! men beget them, nor sball oblivion 
ever put them to sleep. The power of God is mighty 
in them and groweth not old.” To follow that blunt 
command of conscience with no sense but that I 
must follow, ia morality; to follow, feeling that it 
voices to me the sublime law and purpose of the uni- 
verse, is religion. 

And since the religious sentiment is so closely al- 
lied with the ideal, Imaginative and poetic side of 
human nature, it must be admitted that not all per- 
sons have in any large and developed measure the 
religious temperament; they are deficient in it juat aa 
they are deficient in the poctic temperament, Excel- 
lent men and women they may be in apite of this de- 
ficiency, interested in all good worka and doing vig- 
orous service for humanity. The merits of this claas 
of people are not to be denied; nor are they to be 
made to feel that they are hopelessly lacking in some 
elements of vital human goodness, and must be cut 
off from fellowship with people who are religious. 
It ia doubtless true that, other things being equal, 
the religious temperament gives a finer tone, a com- 
pleter balance, finish and grace to character, than 
character can have without it. It will have to be 
conceded, I think, that the greatest characters in hle- 
tory have had this religiousness of nature, They 
may not, necessarily, have formulated their religion 
into any articles of belief, or been observant of re- 
ligious ceremonies, but they have had that conscious- 
ness of relationship to the Infinite which constitutes 
the religious temperament. Yetif either must be 
wanting, It is better to have the moral temperament 
without the religious than the religious without the 
moral, The moral sentiment, even if It be not in- 
vested with the enthusiasm of religion, ia a safer 
pledge for the atability and harmony of society than 
is religious feeling divested of the sense of moral ob- 
ligation, The former may be incompleteness of hu- 
man nature, but the latter is monstrosity. 

And since morality is always a most essential part 
of religion, and In practical affairs of this life the 
most essentia] part, religious organizations, leaving 
all matters of apeculative opinion to the free Judg- 
ment of individuals, can be most consistently and se- 
curely based on the recognition of a common moral 
purpose and aim. Especially can religion not afford 
to repel, by any required formalities of belief or ob- 
servance, the fellowship and practical help of the 
large class of people in whom the religious sentiment 
may be weak but the moral sentiment is strong and 
active. As Theodore Parker, at the funeral of an 
excellent man reputed an atheist, is said to have 
prayed,—"We thank thee, O Lord, that, though our 
friend doubted thy existence, he kept thy law," eo 
religion must cordially recognize the worth and aid 
of all persons who, whatever may be their mental 
doubts and denlals in the realm of theology, strive 
to know and to keep the law of truth und iigbteous- 
ness. > W. J. P. 
— oO — 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Eprroz or Tux INDEX :— 

Aftera six or seven weeks’ silence, the result, as 
much as anything, of what in vegetation ia called 
“winter-killed,” I have commenced a little campaign- 
ing here in Massachusetts; lecturingonly on Sundays. 

My first work was in Hudson, formerly Felton- 
ville. The Liberal Bociety there is miscellancously 
made up of extreme Materialista, radical Spiritualists 
and all the liberal shades between, Iam sorry Tax 
Inver has not made more headway there, but ita 
time will come, 

My first lecture in Hudson was on the Sunday 
evening before last. The regular season had closed 
with the Society; but as my autumn engagements 
will not permit me to be there when it reopens, It 
was proposed to have me between whiles, one Bun- 
day; so I went on the 16th instant, 

My lecturo was so well attended and approved, 
thst it was arranged to have me a second Sunday 
evening. Aa L was engaged for the 23d at Leomin- 
ster, the 80th waa accepted; aod eo on Sunday aven- 
ing next I am to give a second lecture there. 

Which, by the way, will be my third; for Rev. 
Mr. Heywood, of the Unitarian Church and Boclety, 
has generously proposed that I occupy bia pulplt in 
the morning of the eame day,—a compliment not 
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often paid me, and which Mr. Heywood would never 
wish me to earn by any compromiae of my prinel- 
les. 

8 Of my success in Leominster, and of the prospects 
there for free religious thought and action, perhaps 
not much had better yet be said. Anti-slavery once 
had good footing there ; but it was more the result of 
untiring personal effort and labor than any general 
diffusion or ucceptance of the principles; a single 
family (not of the wealthiest) always leading the ad- 
vance. 

I gave two lectures in the town, last Sunday, to 
an audience numerically small; but, weighed, Its 
moral and mental avoirdupois was anythinz but 
amall, I was glad to see the Unitarian clergyman 
temporarily supplying there) one of my most atten- 
dvo listeners. I hope to continue favorable reports 
of my work. 


—— Deal 
"The Report of the First Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders of the Index Aesociation has been un- 
avoldably delayed, but will be issued to the stock- 
holders as soon an possible, 


— -wüᷣ— 

"In a city of the blessed," says Plato [Jowett'a 
translation, ii, 284], “licentiouaness ia an unholy 
thing which the rulers will forbid.” Yes—but in 
that city the rulers will be the people's consciences. 

— — — — 

“Do you not,“ said Thackeray, “aa a boy, remem- 
ber waking of bright summer mornings and finding 
your mother looking over you? Had not the gaze 
of her tender eyes stolen into your senses long before 
you woke, and cast over your slumbering spirit a 
sweet spell of peace, and love, and fresh-apringing 
joy?” 

— — — —-— — 

The Christian Register wonders "how Brother 
Chadwick kepta straight face while firing his big 
shot into the poor little corpse of the still-born The- 
ological Amendment, After Mr, Bergh haa got the 
animals sufficiently protected, we hope he will do 
something to prevent Cruelty to Amendmenta" We 
hope s0 too, and predict that bis first “something” 
will be the arrest of the Register for trying to bury 
the baby Amendment alive. 


The Boston Banner of Light wi hes to pick à quat- 
rel with Tae Inpex for reasons of its own which are 
quite transparent. We decline to indulge it in this 
wish. Out of the six columns of impertinencs 
and misrepresentation which soll the last isaues of the 
Banner without affecting Tae Inpex, we shall no- 
tice only ita charge that we are "attempting to per- 
suade the world that these men [certain gentlemen 
specified by the Banner] and the long list of able 
men who agree with them are imbeciles and dupes, 
knaves and fools,” &., &c. It is enough to say 
shortly that we made no auch charge aguinst these 
men, or any men,—did not even mention their names 
or refer to them directly or indirectly; that the 
charge le a fabrication out of whole cloth; and that, 
by thus confounding what we actually said with 
what he prefers to represent us as saying, the editor 
of the Banner of Light has proved himself to be 
first and foremoat of those who "cannot separate 
what they have actually seen, heard, or felt, from. 
what they merely [and in this case falsely) infer." 


A recent lecture by Prof, E. Whipple, of Clyde, 
Ohio, fora long report of which in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal we are indebted to the courtesy of 
the lecturer, contains these statements on the an- 
tiquity of man 


“Under the supervision of Mr. Leonard Horner, 
over seventy borings were executed in the Valley of 
the Nile in the year 1853, moat of which penetrated 
sixty feet in depth. At all depths between oue foot 
and sixty, human relies were met with. The rate of 
deposit is estimated at six inches In a century, from 
which data it is proved that man existed in that fa- 
mous valley twelve thonsand years ago. Lyell says 
the more probable rate of deposit ia three inches 

‘a century, which would prove man's occupancy of 
the valley twenty-four thousand years." 

The following extract from the same lecture is: 
pithily put :— 


“In appropriating barbarism it ls not necessary to 
become Parbarian. The darky had in bia mind a 
similar truth when called to account for stealing his 
master’s chickens. Baid he,—'Nigger belong to 
massa, chicken belong to mnssa, nigger eat chicken, 
massa have less chicken but more nigger.’ Now 
civilization belongs to God; barbarlam belongs to 
God; we absorb barbarism; God has leas barbarism 
but more genuine humanity.” 


TEHE INDEZ- 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


RuvwEs or THE TIMES AND OTRER CHIMES, 
published at New York by the author, Dr. C. Bruchhausen, ls 
a mlscellaneous collection of poema written In the - — 
ments of professional life. They are somewhat — 
»n-Englíah iu idiom and phrase. and mako little pretent ahs 
imagery: but there e something quita agreeable in the T 
of the pleces. The Doctor hse brosd and true aympatbies, 
whether iu politice, reform, or religion, and eapresaes ee 
with genoine Gorman frankness, The story of The Last o 
the Witchea” la pleasantly told. 


STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS ; OR, Forty Years’ RR- 
coLLEctions oF P, T, BARNUM (Warren Johnaon & Co., Buffalo) 
isa unique book. The Nestor of showmen takes (he public by 
the button-hole, and makes g clean breast of it.“ Ho telle all 
about his innumerable devices for making 8 fortune out m 
popular credulity and curiosity, and with ali (he procl: lou o! 
a professor of phyatcs explains the constractfon and practical 
working of the great siphon with which be has aklifully 
transferred tbe contents of the public purse into hie own. If 
we had bon consulted sa to the chotce of a title for this most 
sIngnisr ofautoblographies, we should probably have #uggest- 
ed The Dying Confession of tbe Great American Gyasaca- 
ius; or, Humbug Reduced to &Sclenco." In the preface, Mr. 
Barnum refers to previous autobiographical memoirs sa bav- 
ing been published "Tor tbe purpose, principally, of advanc- 
ing my loterests as proprisior of the American Museum, 
and the same overpowering franknens pervades the whole 
bouk, "Al autobiographies,” he says. “are necessarily ego- 
tistical, It my pages arene pl sntifully wprinkled with ‘I's as 
was the chigf ornament of Hood's peacock, ‘whe thought he 
had the eyes of Rarope on hin tall,’ T can only say that tho ‘I's’ 
are essenilal ta the story L have told." Beglnning wlth Joico 
Heth, continuing with Signor Vivalla, the Baby Show, the 
Hoboken Free Grand Buffalo Hunt, the Woolly Horse, the 
What-le-it, £c., and winding op with “the biggent show on 
earth" which the venerable proprietor advertises thie eeason 
for the purpose of astonishing ihe millions and apiriting away 
their half-dollars, Mr. Barnum has certainly put outa book 
which haa no rival but Joe Miller. As for critici«m of li» mor- 
ality, we are quite unequal to the occasion. War and the 
groat showman are outsido of all moral rulea.—Price $1.50; 
sold by the Amertcan Nowa Company, New York. 


ANCIENT YORK AND LompoN GRAND LopaEs—A 
Review OF FREEMABONRY IN ENGLAND FBOX 1557 TO 1813, by 
Leon Hyneman, Philadelphia, will be chiefly Interesting to 
Freemaeons. We do not doubt thal Freemasonry la ueefni, 
like the Christian Church, in fostertug material charity and a 
fraternal spirit among ite own members: but the essential 
unresson of resting these duties upon artificial tles rather 
than opon natoral ones mast bear its tnevilable fruit of sec- 
tarlantam. Mr. Hyuemsu evidently holds very liberal opip- 
fons, and deplores the tendency now manifested by many 
Freumasons Lo pervert Freemasonry to the service of sectarl- 
au Christian creeds; but to an outsider the fraternity itself 
appears to be s community of thelata who refuse to såoilt 
athelute to the alleged privileges of thelr order because of 
their alhelam. What le this bat sectarianiam—tho eesence of 
which ls to condilion fellowship on uniformity of belief? 
Mr, Hyneman feels thie diMculty, and would evade it by eug- 
gesting that there are no res] stbefete ly. 189); that "the ma- 
terialiate do not bolleve in à God as represented to them, but 
they believe there fe an intelligent power bebind, moving 
the machinery of the unlverve and unfolding material phe- 
nomena [p.140]. On the contrary, itia prociaciy this that 
the materlallet does not belleve; he la no materialist It he 
dove belleve It. Tbe case stands thus: if there are uo atheists 
the reqnlcement of & profession of bellef in one God, aa a con- 
dition of membership, le euperfiuons; but |f there are athe- 
iste, the refusal to admit them because of simple unbelief la a 
grose offence against freedom and fellowsbip. This la the 
way the matter looks io an uutaider; and it 1s only an evasion 
of the difflenlty to say that there are no atheists, or that the 
required profe«sion of thelem means notbing, or that the 
word God may be Interpreted theistically and athéiatical]y at 
the same time according to the pleasure of the Individual, 
Every organization based upon s profession of belief rather 
than on a purpose to effect some practical object falla Into the 
same vice as that which makes the Church hostile to all free 
thought and uusectarlan fellowship. Thila la the troth, wound 
whom it may; end itis the truth which will In time over- 
throw Freemasonry ae surely as the Church, unless it can 
unlearn ite ancient dread of Innovation and adapt itself to the 
demands of the future for absolute freedom of fellowship and 
of thought. 


Taree Books or Sona, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 1873. “Tales ofa 
Wayside Ind,“ "Judas Maccabwus," and “A Handful of 
Tranalatlons," compone the Three Rooks," The fame of Mr. 
Longfellow sa a poetis so thoronghly eaiablisbed that every 
new publication of hie is asenred beforeband of an cager and 
appreciative reception. The present volume will neither in- 
crease nor decrease lt, Some of these poema, aa the "Legend 
Beautiful" and the Baron of St. Castine,” are in his best 
vein. “Judas Maccabeos” will scarcely be Judged n succêss- 
fui effort, if we consider the magnitude of the opportunity 
given by tho aubject for the production of a magnificent trag- 
edy, which demands the very elements in which the genius of 
Longfellow is moat deftclent, Although this drama Is not with- 
Out graco and a degree of energy, it fataily falls in the cblef ne- 
cesaities of dramatic art—action and powerful characterization. 
It was a mistake to attempt à drama at all, Plaintiveness, 
purity, and an Indescribable charm, ratber than power or fire, 
are the chief attraciions of Longlellow's muse: and they have 
won for him a wide and deserved popularity. Yet we do not 
consider him in tbe highest sense an American poet. His 
subjects, for inatanca, are very largely takon from uou-Amer- 
ican sources; and the spirit of his poetry has bcen also in 
large measure Imbibed from foreign books rather than Ameri- 
can Iife or thougbL—books that bear little relation to the epir- 
it of the age. As & consequence of this predilection for the 
foreign and the past, tho name of Mr, Longfellow wii! prob- 


ably be less closely associated with American poeiry in the 
future than has been the case hitherto, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, bresthe a tone that finds & deeper echo In the heart of 
this people; and even they are but precursors of the great 
poets destined to be born in thie new world, Neither in lit- 
eratnre, art, acience, nor philosophy has America yet more 
than dropped meagre hints of ber coming greatness, When 
the whole atmospbere of the time bas changed,—when Infant 
genlua shall draw \n at every breath the inaplrations of s free 
dom that has become universas] and complete,—thep will it 
appear how potent is liberty to produce a grander breed of 
artiste of al! kinds than the world has yet known. A certain 
fcebleness characterizes all the poetry of this age, even in ita 
moet famous representatives. No poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has attained to ihe stature of Dante, or willattaln. The 
soll and the climate of tbla transitional epoch are not fit to 
give him nurture. The great poet of ChristiaulLy will know 
mo rival unti) the great poet of Free Religion arrives; and 
arrive he will. But he has not arrived yet, Lemeipg, with bia 
wonderful “Nathan the Wise," was the Huse or Wycliffe of 
the dawning Reformation of poetry; but anti! the age of pro- 
teal has passed by, and the universa! religion of Man has en- 
tered on lis long and undlepuied eapremacy, the Dente of Pree 
Religion—the Titanic conetractive genius that shell clothe 
the philosophy of freedom with a sublime Imagery compara- 
ble to that with which the Florentine clothed the philosophy 
of Christlanity—zmust tarry still in the limbo of the unborn. 
His hour e not yet come. The religion of Hellas gave 
birth to Homer; the religion of Chiletendom gave birth to 
Dante; the religion of the World will yet give birth to agreat- 
èr than either. Meanwhile tt le well to enjoy and cherish the 
poets of our own day, who reflect the loceritiude of convie- 
ton and intensity of feeling Inseparable from soch an ers, and 
who must all yield the palm fur delicate Lenderness and sub- 
dued pathos to Longfeliow.—Price $2.00. For dale by Baller 
& Sager, Toledo. 
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N. B.—Correspondenta must run ths risk of typographical 
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USE AND WORSHIP OF BOOKS, 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


Few persona know how complete a fraud the Or- 
thodox world perpetuatea in using tbe title "Holy 
Bible,” or even The Bible.“ In all Christendom 
there Is not a respectable scholar who does not know 
that no author of any one of the parta of the Bible 
ever had anything to do with making these numo- 
rous parts into one book, arranged throughout as a 
tezi book, and furnished with a single title. Accord- 
ing to Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, which is good 
Orthodox authority, even the separate parts of our 
Bible were not dignified as booka, by the application 
of the Greek word Bion, until more than four 
hundred years after the time of Christ, and then the 
collection was called, not To Bisiion, Toe Book, 
but Ta BIBLIA, TRR Booxs; and this use of a plural 
name lasted for eight hundred years, and was not 
changed until, in the thirteenth century, even the 
scholars of the day were so ignorant as to take the 
plural for the singular. Dr. Smith's Dictionary 
speaks of “the transformation of the word from s 
plural 2 x singular pe in all the — R3 lan- 
guages of Europe," as "originating probably in the 
soleciama of the Latin of the . — 
that is, in the mistake by which Jia, books, Was 
taken to be singular instead of plural. Thus by a 
mere blunder of ignorance in an age of extreme ig- 
norance, Tug Booxs were first spoken of, about five 
hundred years since, as Tue Book. If the Bible 
revisionists dared to be perfectly —— they would 
drop the singular term, Tux BIBLE, and restore the 
truthful title, Tue Books. There are sixty-six bi- 
bles, according to the only honest use of this word. 
But more honest still would be a disuse of this word. 
Dr, Smith's Dictionary says that its use 1s not LO be 
waced further back than the fifth century." It was 
then applied to give dignity to compositions which 
would naturally bear the simple name of writings, 
Tue HEBREW WiariNGs and Tuk Cunietian WBI. 


what is now called Tux BIBLE, just aa soon as schol- 
arship ventures to be perfectly bonest. If Ortho- 
doxy cannot hold ita own by honesty in this matter, 
it ought not to hold its own. Will auch journals as 
the Independent and the Christian Union take notice 
of the statement of facts juat made, and concede that 
their Bible muat stand or fall, not es one Book, but 
aa two collections of Writings, never joined together 
by God! The claim would be criminally false which 
should set up that iynorunt Latin monks in 
the thirwenth century were inspired to make 
a blunder, or that in the fifth century writings 
which fill from one to three pages, or from three 
to seven, of a amall volume, were divinely desig- 
nated as books, in any sense now proper to the 
term book. It may be possible to take these sixty- 
six writings and separately prove the divine charac 
ter of each, but no honest scholar can pretend that 
he tinds any evidence that other than buman hands 
joined these writings together, under the form and 
title of one Book. S0 Also the arrangement of these 
writings into chapters and verses, which adapte the 
collection to uniform use as a buok of texts, is of late 
date, and absolutely without the least sign of divine 
Intervention. It Wook place, Dr, Smith's Dictionary 
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relates, between twelve and fifteen hundred years 
after Christ. In its true, original state, therefore, the 
so-called Bible is not one book, nor a collection of 
books, but a collection of writings, not prepared for 
uae In a continuous text-book, but left just as other 
writings have been left, each to stand or fall on Sta 
own merits. To work up and to fix up any other 
view is to commit a pious fraud. And as Dean Stan- 
ley said of the history of the creed which ia called 
Atbanasian, that it is "gangrened with impoeture," 
eo must it be said of the history of the Orthodox 
vlew of the Hebrew and Christian Writings, that it 
is “gangrened with imposture,” 

It is one of the commonplaces of Orthodoxy that 
the heart of man is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked; yet what Orthodox thinker or 
echolar scrutinizea the working of his own mind in 
the light of this great and most evident TRUTA? The 
essence of delusion, and of desperate departure from 
God, is in putting the buman for the divine, either 
inwardly, sclf-will for divine principle, or outwardly, 
some human work or image for the Image and power 
of God, In any high view of religion God must be 
5 the greatest and profoundest possible 
conception of Inw and influence, over and within ua, 
orof spirit and providence. To bring God down in- 
to a human writing, or into a human person, as a de- 
posit made once for all, is totally contrary to an ad- 
equate conception of eternal providence and infinite 


in the universe. Man has always done this, and 
made his best man or the best writings divine, be- 
cause of the desperate deceitfulness of his thoughts 
on the aubject, which are always cheating him with 
the conceit that God has especially come to him, in 
the ND and the man which are most to him. 
The Jewish mind was exceptionally egotistic in reli- 
gion, and so eapecially prone to thls desperate delu- 
sion; and Christiana adopt the Jewish tbought, 
thongh they disown the mind which bore it. In the 
tradition that Hebrew and Christian writlngs er- 
pn — God, we have one of the most de- 
celtni and most desperate of human errors; the evi- 
dent fact being that nothing human, much leas these 
leafleta and booklets of human story and sermon 
and song snd epistle, can cet, in any but the 
most Imperfect fashion, the infinite and perfect work- 
iug of divine intelligence. Lf the candid religious 
inquirer will only consider what these writings real- 
n are, and what for infinite and Inexpressible perfec- 

on the divine mind must be, he will swe that there 
could not be a ter mistake than to imagine the 
latter reflected in the former, except in the very bro- 
ken way in which all things do more or lesa reflect 
tbe thoughts of God. It wil] thus appear to be a re- 
ligious duty to use the Hebrew and Christian Writ- 
ings precisely as any other, without any worship of 
tbem, doing the best we can to find evident truth in 
them, just as anywhere elbe, and reserving all wor- 
ship for the Invisible, Unincarnate and Incommuni- 
cable Being of Doity. 

—— — cc 
CAN THE SCIENTISTS BRECIPROCATE! 


Mr ABBOT: D 
Deur Sir,—You are aware that some of your 
readers bave made the complaint against your paper 
that, whilst it is unsurpassed as to the power and 
success with which it is dissipating to the four 
winds of heaven the whole system of religious false- 
hood and fraud which has so long abused the world, 
it seems to be slow, if indeed it be not powerleas In 
discovering and Proposing something which, found- 
ed in truth, shall fill the void that must and will 
soon be felt, Some mysterious finger has written in 
our hearts that we etand in real and important rela- 
tion with a future world and with the dear ones that 
have left us; but the writing is obscure, and the par- 
ticulars of the relationship are withheld. To know 
is here one of the wants of man—bis great want, his 
reatest want, It is the sleepless disturber of the 
eart. It is not the property of any particular race 
of men, or of the particular mental consti!utlon of 
any one man or woman. It is confined to no ic- 
ularage or place. It is an ever-living, ever-disturb- 
ing want of all humanity, from the cradle to the 


ve, 
Aan has other wants, real and pressing; but there 
is a power that readil 2 them all. He bas 
atil) other wants, fanciful and transitory. He wants 
a fashionable homa, a chromo pleture, a moss rose 
buah, a blue neck-tie, or a Dolly Varden hat; even 
these are supplied, and abundantly. But the great, 
the transcendent want ap to be wholly un- 
thought of, wholly unprovided for, if we rely on Fres 
Religion, or on Set as manipulated at present by 
acientiste, 


Two things present themselves for our acceptance 
aa being, each within itself and Independently of the 
other, the true and full supply of this want, namely, 
Jaith, demanded of the ple by u self-constituted 
body of men called the Church, and actual knowledge, 
asserted by Spiritualists to be within the reasonable 
reach of every human being. Faith cannot supply 
this want; this Is the verdict of millions. It can no 
more supply it than the prepared dioner which a 
dream of the night sets before a hungry man can sst- 
— his hunger, a thing which you are brilliantly 
an oem ly laboring to prove to a now listening 
wor! 

But Spliritualigm—all hall, beautiful and bountiful 
daughter of Lovet . 1 If this prove 
true, the want la supplied, the mystery is solved, the 
anomaly ls removed, the light hes come, and the 
wearied heart of man can now take reat. Ah, poor 
man, not yet! Not yet! Wait awhile, Indeed you 
must wait until Spiritualism shall have been endore- 


ed by the scientists of our day asa body. And this 
won't bappen UN they, as a baay, inveatignte it; and 
they won't investigate it till they are willing to do 
it: and they won't be wllling fail everybody elee is 
convinced of ita truth, and without their aid. Ia this 
a finality? 

I have been reading Tne Ixpkx, No. 129, as you 
will probably infer, and am now trying, under some 
self-restralnt, to express feelings that came up strug- 
gliny for vent whilst reading your leading selected 
article, and your own editor fal, “Spiritualism and 
Science." An to the first—that from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Jobn Tyndall—I bope you will permit me to 
say that, as I view things, no language can be too 
severe for Ita condemnation. Its proper place fa not 
the first page of Tux IxpEx, but rather among the 
sensalion columns of the New York Sun. Of course 
Y feel that I could justify these remarks: but the self- 
complaisance of the writer, his refined contempt for 
others, and the placid beauty of his rhetorica! soph- 
istries are such as to hafe my powers, used within 
any limits which I could hope to have accorded me 
in your paper. 

t is with feelings a good deal altered and some. 
what mitigated, but by no means pleasurable, that T 
turn to your own remarks. You begin by saying 
gome good things, and saying them handsomely ; but 
you soon betray a spirit of unfair hostility. and, what 

more painful to the feclings of your Spiritualist 
readers, a spirit of mingled pily and contempt for 
their philosophy. Indeed, Mr. Abbot, I fear that 
you sometimes keep bad company. I fear that you 
and tbe scientlet are, at present a little too much 
téte 4 téte, To the contrast which you draw between 
comfort and truth I fully agree; bnt I think that 
Spiritualists can distinguish aa clearly as others be- 
tween the short-lived, wretched comfort associated 
with falsehood, and tbe pure, tranquil and perinanent 
comfort which is tbe inseparable companion of truth. 
Now, according to my observation, thia last is pre- 
cisely the sort of oomfort which Spiritualiste enjoy in 
a remarkable degree. The truth is, you do not 
know Spiritualism, else you would not apeak of ita 
seeking mere comfort and requiring faith. The 
word "faith" Ia often carelessly used even by Spirit- 
unlists: but faitb, in its theological sense, la just 
what Spiritualism asks from no man. It asks for in- 
quiry, for Investigation, and invites rigid but honest 
criticlsm, But you say that, in s way ruinona to ita 
claims to be founded in truth, it refuses to submit to 
crucial tests devised by men of science. I have 
Bome reason to believe (see the article from the Ban- 
ner of Light) tbat In some cases it hns submitted to 
such teats, and come forth victorious. ut suppose 
it refuses In all cases, can the scientist discover no 
nae for the — 4 Lg 3 mas - 

hen homan y first appeared, t go beg- 
ging to the Doctors and ask to be aubmitted to their 
theoretical standarda? No. It invited them to sub- 
mit it to practical trial on ita mon conditions. What 
did the learned Doctors dof They pronounced it a 
bumbug and cheat. Hommopsthy appealed to the 
people; a flerce contest ensned, with the result that 
the “humbug and cheat" ia firmly evtablished In the 
world, and the cherished system of medicine among 
the intelligent classes in every country of the globe, 
while the scientific method is tottering to its grave! 

Tt was my Intention, when sitting down to write 
this article, to quote a few of your sentences and 
make some remarks on each; bat either because it 
would involve too great a treapaas on your columns, 
or because I feel my want of ability, 1 muet let the 
thing pasa into other and better hands. A few home- 
ly words on science, and T close. 

Science is defined to be “knowledge reduced to 
system.” Very well, then, knowledge, tbe great es- 
sential of science, existe] before its arrangement in- 
to system took plare. Then It was not in accordance 
with eyatematic rules that knowledge was first ac 
quired, since they then had no existence. But if 
knowledge, the essence of aclence, could be gained 
at one period of the world’s history, gained without 
the uae of systematic rules, it could be gained at an- 
otber period. I need follow this no further, since 
Bpiritualiam can have the essence of science for its 
foundation and support, though it should refuse to 
submit to the arbitrary test of system. 

When a hungering world asked for bread, the 
church gave it a painted stone. Free Religion is 
now engaged in taking away the stone, and giving, 
aa yet, nothing in its atead but a keener appetite and 
a more capacious stomach. Here the heavenly mes- 
senger, Splrituallam, comes in, and it comes with a 
banquet more than sufficient to satiafy every existing 
and avery possible want of man; especially does it 
come wilh an answer to the dark question which has 
80 long disturbed his heart—the question of his des- 
tiny. Spirilualists, those who know this to be true, 
fee] that they can do without the scientista and their 
crucibles. Can the 3 from their point of 
view and on their ground, reciprocate? 

15 J. T. BLAKESEY. 

Done, N. T., June 17, 1872. 

[Free Religion does not and cannot profess to tell 
men what to believe. It says: Find out for your- 
seloca, without regard to ecclesiastical or other hin- 
drances to Inquiry." If men find out that Spiritual- 
lam is true, it will be because they bave obeyed this 
mandate of Free Religion; if they find out that Ma 
torialism Is true, or that any other phase of belief is 
true, it will be for the same reason. 

It ia not we that say that, before being accepted, 
Bpiritualism must be “endorsed by the aclentlata of 
our day sa a body." This, on the contrary, ls prac- 
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tically said by those Spiritualists who Inaist that “the 
scientists of our day as a body" shall endorse It. 
The whole point of our article was to defend scien- 
tige men against this unjust demand. Scientific men, 
as such, cannot wilbout absurdity be called upon to 
"endorse" anything except on scientific grounds, If 
one appeals to Jaw, he' must abide by the law; if he 
appeals to science, he must abide by science. Law- 
yera and sclentiets both make their mistakes, of 
course; but law and science can neither be coaxed 
nor driven into decisions of any sort outside of their 
proper Jurisdiction. 

We regret that our good friend Dr. Blakeney 80 
entirely misapprehends the drift and spirit of our ar- 
ticle. If he will take the tronble to read It again, be 
cannot but perceive the injustice of his first impres 
sions aa expressed above. Ep. 


—— — — 
THE BOSTON LIBRARY OPEN AT LAST, 


Boston, June 19, 1872. 
F. E. Annor: 

Dear Sir. — Ia 1864, when a member of the Board 
of Aldermen, I introduced an order that the Public 
Library should be kept open on Sundays from 10 
o'clock A. M. to 10 o'clock P. M. My efforts in 
1864 failed; but, remaining two years thereafter, I 
year by — followed up the auhjuct and finally car- 
ried it through the City Council. Bot the ayor, 
Mr. Lincoln, a Unitarian, vetoed the order. After 
my retirement from the Board, our mutual friend, 
Chas, W. Slack, editor of the Commonwealth, being 
elected Alderman, renewed te order; and, tho mat- 
ter being referred to a joint Committee of which he 
was chairman, it was after a number of hearings and 
considerable delay referred to the City Solicitor for 
his lega! opinion, who decided that "according to the 
rulings of our courts It would not be work of necess- 
ity or charity to employ people in the Public Libra- 
ry on Sunday.” In other words, It would not be do- 
ing God's work to impart knowledge on Bunday. 
I have much respect for Judge Healy, the City Bolic- 
itor. He was not individually opposed to the libra 
being open on Bunday; hia legal opinion was asked, 
and he gave it as he urderstood the statute Jaws of 
the Commonwealth. Hence weie my efforts in 1880 
in the islature for the repeal of our musty uncon- 
stitutional Sunday laws. My speech before the House 
of Representatives, I poem, you bave in your 
possession, The speech went through its third edi- 
tion, costing we about six hundred dollara; and as 
now I have quite frequent calla for it, to meet the 
— I shall be obliged to print the fourth edl- 

on. 

It is my pleasure to Inform you that our present 
c Government bave voted that the Public Library 
shall be open to all on Sunday, 

As Boston waa the first va prn the opening of 
the people's library and Art Galleries also (for 1 pro- 
posed both), I have lived In hopes that we might be 
first to lend other cities; but as others have gone be- 
fore ua, my friend Slack says—"Father Nash, to you 
belongs the credit, and, when the library doors 8 
open on Bunday, the Juhiles.“ 

Very reapectfully yours, 
Narn. C. Nase. 

P.B. The labor reform movement is working 
much mischicf in the way of business, but It 1a a 
moral earthquake proceeding from the progress of 
acience and art. God intended tlie steam engine to 
do away with the major part of manual labor, and to 
give the universal brain of mankind pre-eminence 
over matter. When the hours of labor are rightly ar- 
— according to natural law, all days will be re 

ed alike, — the seven days of the week will be 
rightly proportioned to mapun) laber and the culture 
ofthe mind. Lectures on all the sciences will be 
delivered in Boston and other cities and towne 
throughout our vast country; then Protestantism 
will have reached its full triumph. This subject is 
s vast one, I bave only added this postcript that you 
may follow it out in your valued and oodd 
journal. . C. N. 


"BEARDING THE Lion iN Hia Den."—A middle- 
man arose In the noondsy prayer meeting al the 

cung Men's Christian Association rooms yesterday, 
and sald that he hsd a word of testimony to offer 
respecting Christianity. He had travelled much in 
forelgn lands and distant countries, and he had found 
that, wherever Christianity came as an established 
institution, it brought with it, invariably, certain 
vices and crimes which had not been known before, 
and on the whole, so far as he had been able to learn 
the influence of the popular style of Christianity had 
been everywhere and always demoralizing! The 
reason he would not attempt to give, but such were 
the facta.— Boston. Daily Herald. 

———— a 

Snort or MgAT.—A minister going to dine after 
germon with one of Lis deacone, came upon the bired 
boy of his bost, digging ata woodcbuck's hole. Tho 
parson, who was unknown ta the boy, checked his 
rein, and sccosted him with— i 

“Well, my son, what are you doing there?” 

“Digging out a woodchuck, sir," said the boy. 

“Why, but don’t you know that it is very wicked? 
And besides, you won't get him if you dig for him 
on Sunday. 

“Git ‘im |” sald the boy, thunder, Tve gat to git 
"Im ; the minlater's coming to our house to dinner, 
and we ain't got any meat - Chr. Union. 
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A` Plea for Materialism, 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


4 DIMCOURSB DELITERED BBFORE THE FREE CONORROATIONAI, 
SOCTETT OF SALEM, ONIO, SUNDAY, JUNE 17, 1873. 


N who is acquainted with the history of sclenca 
will admit that fis progro»s has in wll case been. and now 
more than ever Is, the extenalon of the province of what wo 
cal! matter and causation, end the concomitant gradual bao- 
T«hment from the region of human thought of what we call 
apirit and apontanelty.“ 

In all reasonings something has to be taken for 
granted. It ia impossible, as Aristotle says, that ev- 
ery truth should admit of proof; otherwise proof 
would extend ad infinitum. The inatérisliat assumes 
his own existence and the reality of an external 
world. The idealist assumes the esgffitence of the ego, 
but denies or doubts the Independent existence of the 

. He accepta the testimony of consciousness 
38 to the former, but is dissatia with the evidence 
of the senses respecting the reality of the latter. 
The universe, he holds, lu subjective, not objective 
lies inside, not outside, of the mind. “All the choir 
of heaven, the furniture of earth, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world,” 
Behelling, "have not any aubsistence without a mind." 
"Thought and ite object are ono," said the old Eles- 
tic philosophers. The fundamental tenet of the Ve- 
danti school, according to Sir William Jones, was 
that matter has no essence independent of mental 
perception,—tbat existence and perceptibility are 
convertible terms, Many of the acutest philosophers 
of the past hundred years were idealists; and Tur- 
got says that he who bas never rejected the absolute 
existence of matter bag no talent for metaphysical 
8 It ia unquestionably true that, in moat of 
the ontological controversies that have occurred, ul. 
tra sceptlcism has had the best of the argument, 
Mackintosh says of Reed, the opponent of ideal. 
ism :—"He bawled out, ‘We must believe in an ex- 
ternal world,’ but added in a whisper, ‘We can give 
no reason for our belicf," 

It in evident that the existence of an external 
world does not admit of proof, and cannot be made 
more clear by logic. It needs no proof, no logic; for 
it is below our reason, and is the most indubitable 
and indisputable of all our knowledge. Whenever 
the realist concedes that we can reasonably doubt 
the reality of an outer worid, there is no escape from 
the most extreme scepticism. We grant that the 
mind does not perceive externa! things themselves; 
that observation nnd experience fail to furnish data 
on which to base investigations respecting their ul- 
timate nature; that we can think and speak of the 
world only as it ap to us; that we have no 
«means of ascertaining how much or how little objecta 
«correspond with the Impressions we receive; yet by 
no mental effort can we rlivest ourselves of a real, ab- 
*olute world, independent of the mind that thinks 
and philosophizss concerning its phenomena—tbat 
would still exist. if consclousness and the power of 

rception were forever destroyed, All the reason- 
nge of the idealist nre powerless to diminish our 
confidence in the reality of objects—objecta inde- 
— of the thinking faculty. As Hume says of 

keley's argumente—if they admit of no answer, 


Huxuzr. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 
TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORK, JULY 13, 1872. 


thep produce no conviction. The world will always | not be maintained reaso 


believe with Byron that— 
“When Berkeley said there was no mattet, 
Jt was no matter what he said." 

We can prove our own existence Just as little aw 
we can prove an externa] world, If it be not accept 
ed as a primary truth, Ít cannot be maintained at all. 
Descartes“ proposition —“ „ ergo zum“ —ls fre- 
quently repeated as though it were the quintessence 
of logic; but my selfhood implies an existence 
which precedes all thinking, and, if it be not taken 
for uted, how, can we maintain that anything 
thinks, or that any: ng save the mere tbought ex- 
later Home was and consistent in going so 
far in his sceptical Inquiries as to question the real- 
ity of "ppm save the mere impressions or sen- 
timents, Commence with doubiing your own exis 
tence and the existence of an external world, and 
Hume's conclusion is unavoldable. And, having ar- 
rived at the conclusion that our impressions and 
thoughts alone are absolutely real, it seems to me not 
very difficult to go a little farther, and question 
whether even our t hta are not of doubtful real- 


one we can take cognisance; this ws call matter. 
rial things only act on the sensuous organs so 
as to produce ideas, If we anslyze our ideas, we find 
them, however compounded, d dent upon the ex- 
istence of objects around us. e can haye no con- 
ception of anything the conatituent elements of 
which do not exist The mind cannot create ideas, 
It can combine, — augment or diminish the 
simple Ideas of sensible objects, and thereby form 
conceptions of ideal objects which correapond with 
no existing reality. e can imagine monsters, such 
as mermaids, centaurs, and sphinxes, and inanimate 
objects for which we should search ln vain for cor- 
responding realities; yet, the moment we analyze 
these conceptions, we find they are constructions and 
alterations of our fancy, foanded on material exlsten- 
cea. In like manner we can combine Ideas of the 
beantiful and desirable things of this world, and im- 
agine heaven; or think of a misty or aerial being 
with form and features like our own, and call It spir- 
it. In every case we shall dnd the complex made up 
of simple ideas, and the latter Invariably coples of 
impressions made on the senses by surrounding 


ba ee 
am aware Ít is sometimes raid we can have ideas 
of beauty, ness, love, atc., as well as of material 
objects. But here we are deceived by the use of ab. 
atract words, which, although they are used to er- 
preas qualities, one convey to the mind Ideas of 
objective realities. Properly speaking, we can have 
no ides of a quality. A strong man, a beautiful wo- 
man, & oou soldier, we can easily imagine; 
but the qualities of strength, beauty and courage are 
not cogitsble as independent realities, for the very 
good reason that they have no such existence, 
henever we use the terms, we necessarily think of 
certain objects with reference to the qualities named, 
Max Müller correctly observes :—"As far as language 
Is concerned, an abstract word ie nothing but an ad. 
Jective raised into & substantive; but, in thought, the 
conception of a quality as a aubject is a matter of 
extreme difficulty, aud in strict logical parlance im- 
possible. II we say, I love virtue, we seldom con- 
pect any definite notion with virtue. Virtue ls nota 
being, however unsubetantial; it ia nothing that 
could produce an expressible impression on our 
mind. The word virtue la only a short-hand expres 
alon; and when men said for the first time, ‘I love 
virtue,’ what they meant by it originally waa, 'I love 
al) things that become an honest man, that are man- 
ly or virtuous.’"” (Chips from a German Workshop, 
vol. IL, p. 54.) 

When itis said we have as much proof ot the ex- 
iatence of mind as we have of the reality of matter, 
the statement does not admit of question, unless by 
the term mind Is meant an entity, an independent 
existence, & something et does not require the con- 
ception of anything else as antecedent to it. It can- 
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that we have any 
f that the mind Ís something indepen- 
itself, As Dugald Stewart says:—"We are 
of sensation, thought, desire, volition, bat 
are not conscious of the existence of the mind ^ 
That the mental operations are not dependent on à 


apriori 
dently 


material basia, that intelligence is nota product of 
material ization, or that there is an immaterial 
or spiri substance, not ble to the senses, 


which is the true basia of our thought and emoti 
the spiritaallst has no right to assume; for even 
trae, the propositions are not self-evident, and canno 
therefore, be taken for granted, like the — 
* — ON hen 

y $ ing, then, matter ia the only sub 
stance of which we have any proof, since It is the on 
ly substance with whose phenomena we have any 
acquaintance. If it be said we have no right to as- 


(oe resulta which we observe, we have no reason 


to 

Matter is eternal. “From nothing, nothi 
come." This ancient maxim the — lon wiil 
not dispute, Something exista. Something has er- 


p to 

that anything exists or bas exlatod to which — 
12 If matter has not existed from eter 
nity, l waa created. If created, some or 
Power must have created it. To create ſu to 

To act la to apply force, An application of force 


tion, but simply formation from previously exis 
material. hence d no t 


force, and no Of force without somothi 
2 follows thet materia) of some king 
from eternity, However or 


luced, the quantity remains the admitifn, - 
ther of addition nor dimination. Binos yo 
never known a particle of matter to be annihilated, 
and know of no power that can destroy It, It ig ren 
sonable to believe that It will alwaya exist In the fa. 
ture. Butif it will never cease to eríat, it is natural 
to believe it never began to exist, If the lo, 
can rightly infer that God will exist fo 

he never to be, the materialise eid. 

infer that matter has always existe In 

cause of its indeatructibiliLy and cc pot entices 
existence lu the future. Ifin thought we divide 
eternity, it matters not whether we look backward 
or forward, so far as this argument is concerned; for 
In the one case there is no beginning, while In the 
other there is no end. 

The notion thst matter once had no existence is ap, 
assumption s ted by no ani and admitting 
of no proof. Bir William ton has shown, 
we are utterly unable to realize in t the poest- 
bility of the complement of existence belng elther 
increased or diminished; and when it is said God 
created the world out of nothing, we construe this in 
thought by & ing he evolved existence out of 
himself. And “to imagining the universe to be anni- 
hilated by its author, we can only imagine this as the 
retraction of an outward energy into power" Nel. 
ther creation nor annihilation, then, ls thinkable, 
much lesa probable. 


The supposition that matter owes Its origin to a 
Belag who existed alone in a state of “masterly In- 
activity” through a past eternity, everlastingly think- 
ing about — before there was anything or 
anybody save himself to think about, is so absurd 
that many theologians have rejected the theory of an 
actual creation, and substituted therefor the more 
reasonable view that matter la eternal, and that God 
ie somehow connected with it, and immanent in ita 
eternal forces and relations. As Carlyle says in his 
article on Diderot:—“The whole peus hypoiheals 
of the unlverse being s machine, en of an ar 
chitect who constricted it sitting, us it were, apart 
and guiding it and seeing It go, may turn out an ige 


Could it be sbown that all animal and vegetable 


anity not much longer tolerable; with which result 
we shal], in the quietest manner possible, reconcile 
ourselves.” 

As matter Is indefinite in duration, so is it, we 
have reason to believe, unlimited in extension. We 
are compelled by no mental necessity to think all 

filled with matter; but modern scienca indi- 
catea that auch is the fact, The telescope discovers 
atars so distant that their light requires millions of 
years to reach us. Science does not favor the sup 
ition that these stars are the limit of the universe, 
Bat on the cont that beyond them are other 
worlds, and eo on ad infinitum. Were the universe 
limited in extent, the law of gravitation, It seems to 
us, would attract all matier to a cominon centre, and 
render imposible the existence of numerous worlds 
revolving in space. 

As — V eternal, 80 is force. Much of the rea- 
soning of theologians is founded on the assumption 
that mitter is of itself inactive and inert, Incapable 
of motion unless stirred oy the potent touch of Je 
hovah. They seem to think that force must have 
been communicated ty mal ne — ol tbem ym 
tomed to speak of foros as though it were s separate, 
independent existence. Hut it la certainly childish 
to regard force as ao entity existing independently of 
a material basia. We cannot think of force per ae any 
more than we can think of strength or beauty per se 
It is clearly a word which describes the state or oon 
dition of substance. We cannot conceive of matter 
without force, for to do so we must think of matter 
without properties, and, asa writer forcibly observes, 
“a thing without properties is a nonentity, neither 
rationally cogitable nor empirically existing in Na- 
tare," 


Modern science has demonstrated that what Is true 
of matter is equally and necessarily true of force. 
It ls neither increased nor lessened,—neither comes 
from nor passea into nothing. It is transmuted, but 
never created nor extinguished. As every form in 
the material world is from the great store-house of 
matter, to which sooner or later it returns to enter 
other combinations and to assume other phases, 80 
every motion in the universe comes from the great 
reservoir of force, to which this quantity is at length 
returned, to re-appear in other pias and in other 
modes, —the aum total of force, like that of matter, 
remaining uachangsabiy and eternally the same. 
The &choolboy ig now familiar with illustrations of 
the convertibility and persistence of force, auch, for 
instance, as the conversion of heat into mechanical 

wer in steam, and the re-conversion of mechanical 
force by friction into heat. Chemical afflalty can be 
converted into light and heat, heat into electricity 
and magnetism, maguelism into mechanical force, 
and mechanical force into light and heat. Accord- 
ing to Tyndall, if our globe were to atrike the sun, 
the amount of heat which would be derived from the 
arrested motion of the earth would be sufficient to 
cover the loss of solar heat for nearly seven years. 

What was once called "vital force" is no longer re- 
garded as entirely different from the forces of the iu- 
organic world. "In the eye of science," says Tyo- 
dall, "the animal body ia — aa much the product of 
molecular force as the stalk and ear of corn, or as the 
2 of salt and sugar.” (Address on Scientific 

terlallam.) Animal beat ls derived from the food 
that la taken into the stomach, just as directly as the 
motion of the steam engine is from tho conl that ia 
put into the furnace. The power derived from the 
combustion of coal and that derived from the exer- 
cise of the muscles come from the same source. Just 
as the bodies of plants and animals are composed of 
the elements which form the rocks, the water and the 
clouds, so, according to modern acience, are the 
forces of all organized forms identical with those of 
Ínorganic matter, the difference consisting only in 
the simplicity or complexity of their combinations, 
In — vut vital phenomena, says the distinguish- 
ed scientist just quoted, the mest advanced philos- 
ophera of the MM day declare that they ultimate- 
ly arrive at a single source of power, from which all 
vital energy la derived; and the dlaquieting circum- 
stance la that the source is not the direct flat of a su- 
pernatural agent, but a reservoir of what, if we do 
not accept the creed of Zoroaster, must be regarded 
as inorganic force. In short it Is considered as prov- 
ed that all the energy which we derive from plants 
and animals is drawn from the sun.“ (Fragments of 
Bcience, p. 412.) £ 

From the established fact that force, like matter, is 
Indestructible, and all ite forms are related and admit 
of natural conversion, what Büchner says ia full of 
meaning, that—"The cycle of matter sides as a neces- 
gary correlate with the cycle of force, and teaches 
that nothing [s generated anew, that nothing disap- 
pears, and that the secret of Nature lies in an eternal 
and linmanent cycle in which cause and effect are 
without beginning or end," (Force and Matter, p. 22.) 

Force, we believe, is the soul of the universe. To 
it all phenomena are ascribable. The same force 
that forms worlds and impels them through the flelds 
of space, that howla in the tempest and sighs in the 
zephyr, that rnare in the torrent and murmurs in the 
brook, that rushes wildly over the Falls of Niagara 
und descends gently in the dewdrop that glistens in 
a morning sun, that bursts from the bosom of the 
earth in fiery eruptions, that crystallizes particles of 
carbon In the diamond, that forms the tree, and 
shows its capabilities lu the beauty and fragrance of 
the rose,—thls same force, we believe, gives sensation 
to the worm, faithfulness to the dog, flerreneas to the 
tiger. cunning to the fox, conacientiougness to man, 
wisdom t^ the sage, devotion to the martyr, modesty 
to the maiden, and love of happiness to all the con- 
scious forms of Nature. The thrill of love, the 
Pleasures of hope, aud the aatlsfaction of purpose 


achieved, are all, 2 derived from the forces 
aterial world. 

7 who have outgrown the old theology yet x 
gird mental action sa something higher than a maat- 
jeatation of this force of which we bave spoken; but 
of the various forms of farce, we must certainly re- 
thought as one. Thought is nn abstract word, 

ke others I have mentioned, and impliea the exla- 
tenca of something that thinka. We perceive, we 
think, we know. The sum total of our perceptions, 
thoughts, and knowledge, constitutes our mind or in- 
telligenoe. The real question between the material- 
ist and the non-materialist is not whether thought 
or intelligence has sn existence per s, but whether 
material substance, organized as we Bce it in living 
beings, produces the operntions of thought and gives 
rise to what we call intelligence, or whether the sub- 
stratum of the thinking faculty consists in some- 
thing that is essentially distinct from matter, or 
something which does not depend for its existence 
on a physical organization. This Is a subject on 
which I am not disposed to dogmatize; but the ma- 
teriulist, when charged, as he often is in petulance, 
with delfying matter, and failing to rise to the sub- 
lime conception of a soul that animates and looks out 


_through the frail tabernacle which it inhabits, can 


with propriety and modesty mply that he knows 
nothing about any substance save matter; and since 
he has bo reason for believing that matter la inad- 
equate to the production of the results observable 
about him, he is not disposed to imagine that some 
unknown existence produces any of these results. 
True, we cannot understand how thought can result 
from molecular motion io the brain; but onr feeble 
and limited conceptions of Nature's capabilities must 
not be taken nà the measure of her powers. Besides, 
were it ible to imagine any substance different 
from matter, we should be at as great loss to under- 
stand how i could produce consciousness and 
thought as we are to conceive how they can reault 
from material organization. 

What reason have we for believing that thought is 
different from the forces of the mineral and vegetable 
world, except in its complexity? In an egg are no 
elements that are not found in the earth, the water, 
and the nir. But this egg, which has no sensation, 
subjected to a natural influence, is developed into a 
chick, which 17 sensation, consciousness and 
thought. Unless it be maintained that eome princi- 
ple or quality is added to the egg supernatural y, I do 
not see how it can be questioned that the forces in 
the egg, with the ald of external heat, are converted 
into sengarion, consciousness, and thought. And if 
the mental action of the chicken is produced by the 
conversion into a peculiar form of the forces exiating 
in the unconscious egg, I do not see how we can 
avoid the conclusion that thought in the higher ani- 
mals, including man, la a manifestation of the aame 
force in greater complexity of combination. To the 
theologians who strip matter of the very atiributes 
and qualities which give it dignity and make it an 
object of admiration, who divest it of all ita beauty 
and glory in order to give them to an imaginary Be- 
ing, and who are accustomed to regard it as some- 
thing essentially degraded, and to epeak of it with 
contempt,—to such an individual it muat indeed 
seem incredible that Intelligence should result from 
the forces of Nature. But from the standpoint of the 
materialist, intelligence, although it presents to the 
mind a problem that does not seem to admit of solu- 
tion, can reasonably be regarded as the result of ma- 
terial causes. 

“Supposing a planet carved from the sun,” says 
Tyndall, “and yet spinning round an axis, and re- 
volving around the sun at a distance from him equal 
to that of our earth, would one of the consequences 
of its refrigeration be the development of organic 
forms? Ilean to the affirmative. Structural forces 
are certainly in the mass, whether or not these forces 
reach to the extent of forming ab animal or a plant. 
In an smorpbous drop of water lie latent all the 
marvels of crystalline force; and who will set limits 
to the possible play of molecules ona cooling planet? 
If these statements startle, it is because matter has 
been defined and maligned by philosophers and the- 
ologians who were equally unaware that it Is. at bot- 
tom, essentially mystical and transcendental." (Frag- 
ments of Science, p. 415.) 

It does seem absurd at first thought that all the 
beautiful and complex organic forms on the earth 
should be the result of natural force; and ta magni- 
fy this apparent absurdity, the advocates of apecial 
creation point to the bifher organizations, assume 
that they must have come suddenly into existence, 
and ask the Naturalist to explain how they could 
have originated except by the direct agency of a 
Deity. Any healtation In replying to the inquiry, 
and any explanation that is not complete— which 
admits that we Jack information necessary to enable 
us to form a theory entirely free from difficultica—are 
equally construed into proof that the old aupernatur- 
al hypothesis must be true. The theologian Imagines 
that, when he has said Gad created plants and ani- 
mals, he bns given a ful) and satisfactory explana- 
tion; when the fact ls, he has simply clothed his ig- 
norance with a word, The materialist prefers frank- 
ly to admit his ignorance rather than give it a name, 
and deify it. He erea that Jaw reigna thronchout Na- 
ture now, and he is not disposed to believe there was 
ever a time when the arbitrary action of a supernat- 
ural being was in the place of the uniformity of op- 
eration now observable. He has seen science lay 
siege tn and undermine and blow up so many of the 
strongholda of anpernaturaliam, that he has got in 
the way of looking for the same successful resulta 


wherever he sees the theol i 
wort eologians entrenching them- 


forma as we now see them Jumped suddenly into ex- 
istence, theology would have In them a very strong 
argument for an Intelligent Deity; but iostead of be- 
ing true, it is almost as good 
only that the earliest forms were the moet simpl 
but that they form the etarting polnt from which the 
later and more complex structures pointed to by the 
theologian have been 
scale of life there is such nice gradation that the Nat- 
uralist cannot tell even where vegetable life ends and 
animal life begins. The two kingdoms run Insenai- 
bly into each other, and form what Huxley aptly 
terms “a biological No. Man's Land.” 
cer, in his reply to Martincau on Evolution, first 
published in the Science Monthly, says :—“If the sud. 
den folding of & sensitive plant's leaf when touched 
or the spreading out of the stamens in a cistus flower 
when mp brush them, là to be considered a vita] ac- 
tion 0! 

considered the equally slow retraction of a 


as demonstrated. not 


ually developed. In ihe 


Herbert Bpen- 


a purely physical kind, then &o, too, must be 
yp" 
tentacles. And yet, from this simple morts 44 


anima) having no nervous system, we may pass by 
insensible stages, through evercomplicating forms of 
action, with their accompanying signs of feeling and 
intelligence, until we reach the highest. Even spart 
from the evidence derived from the ascending grades 
of animals up from zoophytes, as they are significant. 


ly named, it needs only to observe the evolution of s 
single animal to see how baseless is the assumption 
that there exiata any break or chasm between the life 
that shows no mind and the life that showa mind." 

It is evident to me that the manifold forms of life 
and beauty, viewed in the light furnished bv modern 
science, and regarded aa the result of countless modi- 
fications during innumerable ages, afford no such ev. 
idence of a conscious, intelligent God as tbeologlans 
would huve us belicve. 

The theory of Mr. Darwin altempta to explain by 
natural causes bow the species of the globe bare 
been developed from one or more simple germs or 
forms of life; and biological sclence promises to 
show that these germs or simplest forms of life have 
originated under natural law from inorganic matter. 
Some of the more natute defenders of and a 
for the popular theology, evideatly foreseein g the re- 
sult of continued scientific invesilgalion, ure prepat- 
Ing the public mind fur the acceptance of tbe theory 
of evolution and development ins way thut will not 
destroy faith in the fundamental doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. St. George Mivart has already told us that the 
theory of Mr. Darwin, and even the evolution of life 
from inorganic matter, is “consistent with the moat 
strict Orthodox yere A 

I think we are justified in rejecting the hypothesis 
which ascribes plants and animals, life and intelli- 

ence, to other than nutural causes. Those who, 

ike Professor Owen, believe in evolution under nat- 
ural law and yet speak of n “purposive development," 
we must ask to state, if it is ao evident, what the pur- 
ge ia, and to explain the innumerable abortive et- 
orts that Nature has made. We should like to hava 
them reconcile with their vlew the existence of daw 
gerous animals and disgusting creatures, such sa the 
tape-worm and the parasites that infest the buman 
body; the Insects that deatrny onr crops and mb us 
of ihe fruits of ar industry; rudimentary Organs, 
malformations, idle. congenital disease, and s thon- 
sand other evila or apparently purposeleas objects 
that exist in Nature. 


The laws of Natore are eternal. Theology is es- 
lally anxious now, aince so many phenomena are 
ing explained in accordance with law that io for- 
mer times were secribed to supernatural power, to 
make it appear that the laws of Nature must bave 
been made, Inatituted, or impressed on matter. But 
if matter and force are eternul, these laws are also 
eternal; for they are but the modea in which matter 
acts—in which force manifesta itself. We odserve 
certain modes of actlon or sequences of motlon. For 
instance, a body heavier than the atmoaphere, unsup- 
rted, falla to the ground. Here we see matter ect 
ng in a certain manner, which by observation we 
have learned is uniform; and we call this uniform 
mode of action the law of gravitation. It could not 
have been "impressed on wmatter;" it could not bava 
been made, or “instituted ;" for lt is the necessary 
consequence of the existence of matter, and, 8s 
2 says, “a stringent expression of neces 
sity. 

Formation and dissolution, progression and retro~ 
gression, are the order of Nature. Substance ib 
eternal; ita forms appear and disappear. Every nb- 
ject we aee bears evidence of a beginning and indl- 
cations of its tinal destruction. The globe Itself bad 
a commencement, and modern science leaves no mom 
for doubt tbat ic will In course of time ceasa Lo exist 
"As surely," writes Bir Wm. Thompeon, “as the 
weights nf a clock run down to their lowest position, 
from which they can never rise again, unless ſreab 
energy is communicated to them from snme source 
not yet exhausted, so surely must planet after planet 
creep in age by towarda the sun." In view of 
these facts, is not absolute progress Imposalble* Un- 

uestionably the condition of this world, viewed 
rom a human standpoint, haa been improving for 
millions of years, from the time it assumed an indi- 
vidual existence among the worlda of the universe. 
For ages nothing could subsiat on it. At length 
fishes and ae oe plants appeared. A continent be- 
came formed and clothed with foreata thal absorbed 
the carbonic acid necessary to plants, but burt ful to 
animals. Deprived of this noxious gas, Ihe atmos- 
phere became fitted for respiration of aninials, rince 
which time higher and more complete forme of ani- 
mal life have succeeded those lower in the scale of 
existence. The earth may become still more beauli- 
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Yul; higher types of animal and vegetable life ma 
appear; and the fabled Eden of the past may baal- 
most realized in the "good time coming" of the fir 
ture. But as surely sa progress commenced, it must 
lerminale and give way to retrogression. Progress 
implies a beginning of the combinations which have 
undergone Improvement, of the particular movement 
which haa resulted in advancement, Progress during 
an infinite past is an evident absurdity; for it »up- 
pom that continual improvement through Infinite 

uratiun—duration without beginulng—is insufficient 
for Lhe attalument of a definile end which is yet at- 
talnable, or for reaching a certain goal which can yet 
be reached in time. The 2 of permanent 

gress involves the necessity of the interposition 

of a supernatural Being at some time lu the past; for 
if at some time matter has noi received a new quality, 
A should 1 action have commenced, an 
action which bad never before characterized the 
world of matter? But to assums absolute progress 
in order to por the existence of a Deity fs not al- 
lowable. If the pro; has been going on forever, 
why has not the perfect condition been reached, since 
the time has been begioninglesst Büchner, alludi 
to a period when all animated beings will be e. 
ánto night and death, asks :—'" What are, in the pres- 
enca of such facts, the pompous phrases of a philoso- 
phy about designs which become accomplished in 
the creation of man; the incarnation of In his- 
tory; the history of humanity as the subjective vell- 
ang of the absolute; the eternity of conscience, lib 
me nnd will? What are the life and efforts of man, 
and all humanity, compared with the eternal, inexor- 
able, irresiatible, balf-uccidental, half necessary march 
of Naturet The momen play of an ephemeron, 
hovering over the sea of eternity and intinity." 
[Force and Matter, p. 105.) 

While we think the doctrine of absolute progress 
and the argument fora Delty founded thereon unten- 
able, yet we believe in real progress within certain 
limits, and recognize not only the fact that the world 
and man are advancing, but the utility of such & view 
in the encouragement and hope with which it In- 
apires the philanthoplst, 

lt be asked—why not suppose an Intelligence, 
an intelligence that ia an infinite enlargement of the 
intelligence of man, co-existent and co-eternal with 
matter and some way per art d connected with it? 
We reply ": what we cali — nce w e — 
ness, limitation, personality and form. nk of al- 
— any faculty of the mind, and it is evident that 
it le Incompatible with an Infinite Intelligence :— 
reason, the lty by which we compare objects or 
thoughts and deduce conclusions; memory, by which 
the knowledge of thinga at times absent is brought 
to mind; imagination and ideality, which require 
their objecta to be in the realm of the unseen ; calcu- 
4ation and design, which suppose the necvasity of 
cogitating, doubting, deciding, and using intermedi- 
ate es to accomplish certain results; hope, 
which is made up of nocertainty and desire; benev- 
vlence, which implies sympathy with the object of ita 
efforts, and therefore feeli in common with the 
party noeding ald ; all these faculties, and others that 
might be named, can be conceived ae existing only 
in & person confined to locality, limited in time, finite 
án knowledge, and aubject to infirmities. A God 
without reason, without memory, without 
sion, without caleulation or design, without hope, 
without benevolence, is à God without Intelligence, 
as we understand the word. Shall wo say there is a 
great Intelligence, &nd yet that it possesses none of 
the characteristics of the only kind of intelligence of 
which we knuw ho drew, id t 

Further, we always find intelligence associated 
with material organization. Its character and 
MR If they do not depend upon, aro at least in- 
variably Indicated by the kind and quality of the 
physical structure, The development of the mind 
corresponds with its growth, and its decline corre- 
sponds with the decay of the brain and nervous ays- 
tem, The dissolution of the body, In the case of ev- 
ery animal from the worm up to man, la accompa- 
nied by the disappearance of mental phenomena II. 
as we have attempted to show, there is reason to be- 
lleve that thought ia a form of force, the mind must 
lose ita identity at death, and the forces of the body, 
including that which we call mental, must return to 
ihe great reservoir of force to reappear in other 
modes. Since intelligencs Implies an Individual 
form of force, It ia necessarily transitory and cannot 
id be the attribute of an eternal Being or 

Qwer , 

Intelligence Impliea personality s personality re- 
quires, to use the language of Paley, "a centre in 
which perceptions unite and from which volitions 
flow." To say there can be 9 without 
such s personality ls to deny that intelligence is 
necessarily individual in its character. But that in- 
telligence implies individuality la evident from the 
most superticial consideration of its nature. Singe 
intelligence implies individuallty, Individuality limit- 
ation, limitation form, and form formation, it follows 
again that every intelligence (whether it depends on 
matter or some other supposed substance) must have 
a beginning and an end, and cannot therefore be an 


attribute of an existing Delty. 


Here we discover the very slight difference be- 
tween the Theist and the “Atheist, when both fully 
ouderetand their own and each other's position. 


Hume, one of the acutest thinkers that ever lived, 
shows, In bis "Dialogue on Religion," the merely 
nominal difference between these two systems, when 
each is reduced to its simplest form. The Atheist 
admits that there Is some analogy, however remote, 
between the operationa of Nuture and the processes 
of the human mind, and therefore between the prin- 


ciple which maintains order ip the universe, if I may 
80 express myself, and the principle which concate- 
nates and regulates the thoughts of man. The theist, 
on the other hand, must admit that between the hu- 
man mind and what he terms the Divine Mind there 
la a difference inconceivably great, so great that 
hardly anything can be inferred respecting the latter 
simply from our knowledge of the former. Now 
what ls the difference betwoen the position of him 
who believes ia a Power which is unlike any Intelli- 
gent Being that we have ever seen, or can conceive 
of, and that can be expressed only by the wonle Uo- 
known and Unknowsable, and which governs the 
universe by an immanent necessity, and the position 
of him who admits that the decay of organic matter, 
the germination of a seed. and the Formation of 
worlds, involve the necessity of operations bearing 
a * to the molecular action in the human 
n 


But to conclude, As materialists, we recognize 
the existence of ourselves and an external world, the 
eternity of matter, the eternity of force, the existenpe 
of mind a» a manifestation of force, the evolution of 
life from inorganic mutter and the development of 
complex from the simplest forma of life, the eternal 
existence of law as nniform sequences of motion; 
we believe in progreas within certain limits, but not 
in unending Thus it will be sven that our 
position is not wholly one of negation, us the repre- 
sentatives of theology are accustomed to say. 


We do not belleve in a personal or intelligent God, 
of whose exiatence we have no satisfgctory proof; but 
we acknowledge Nature, whose niaan E we be 
hold. We think it is useless to search for the Au- 
thor of Nature,“ but we believe that all can profit. 
ably study the Order of Nature. We do not believe 
in creation, but we do believe in development. We 
do not luok to an unseen Being for help, bat we re- 
cognize Sclence, to use an expression of Holyoske, 
“as the Providence of man." We do not profess to 
love a Being we know nothing about, but wo love 
our families, our friends, and our rece. We do not 
worship what W us ls a phantom, but we freely ren- 
der homage to genius worth in humanity. We 
never thank an unknown Something for our miafor- 
tunes, but we teach philosophical resignation to the 
decrees of Nature, when they cannot be averted or 
avoided. We do not “look for life where life may 
never be,” but we enjoy, existence bere and try to 
make the most of it, For theology we would sub- 
stitute . for religion, practical morality; 
for prayer, self-reliance; for piety, intellectual cul- 
tare; for churches, temples of science; for love of 
God, love of man and a tender regard for everything 
that feela in common with us the consciousness of 
existence, 


A DREAM or No Gop —He dreamed that he was in 
the parish church, and that he saw the dead leave 
their graves and gather about him, “One which had 
just been buried In the church lay still upon its pil- 
low, and ita breast heaved not, while upon its smiling 
countenance lay a happy dream; but upon the en- 
trance of one of the living, he awoke and amiled no 
more. A lofty, noble form, having the expression of 
u never-ending sorrow, now sank down upon the al- 
tar, and all the dead exclaimed, ‘Christ, is there no 
God And be answered, ‘There i» none! I trav- 
ereed the worlds, I ascended into the suns, and flew 
with the milky ways through the wildernesses of 
the heavens, but there is no God! I descended as 
far as Being throws its shadow, and gazed down into 
the abyss, and cried aloud, ‘Father, where art Thou?’ 
but [ heard nothing but the eternal storm which no 
one rules; and when I looked up to the immeasur- 
able void for the divine eye, it glared upon me from 
an empty, bottomless et, and elernity lay brood- 
ing upon chaos,’ Then therearose and came into the 
temple the dead children who had awakened in the 
churchyard; and tbey cast themselves before the lof- 
ty form on the altar, and said, ‘Jesus, have we no Fa- 
ther? And he answered with streamisg eyes, ‘We 
are all orpaans, I and you; we are withouta Futher|’ 
And as I fell down and into the gleam- 
ing fabric of worlds, I beheld the raised rings 
of the t serpent of elemily, and she en. 
folded the universe doubly. Then she wound 
herself In a thousand folds around Nature, and crush- 
ed the worlds together; and all became narrow, dark, 
and fearful, and a bell-bammer, stretched out to in- 
finity, was about to strike the last hour of time, and 
split the universe asunder, when I awoke, My soul 
wept for joy that It could again worship God; and 
the joy and the teurs and the belief in Him were the 

rayer. And when I arose, the sun gleamed deeply 
behlad the full purple eam of corn, and peacefully 
threw the reflection of its evening blushes on the 
little moon, which was rising in the esst without ao 
aurora. And between the ven and the earth & 
gind, fleeting world stretched out its short wings, 
and lived, like myself, in the presence of the Infinite 
Father; and from all Nature round me flowed sweet 
— tones as frum evening bells."—Jean Paul 


— 


"Beck not to isolate yoursel es; impiia not yvur 
soul in sterile contemplation, in solitary prayer, in 
pretending to a grca which no faith not realiza] in 
works cun enable you to deserve. You cag only save 
ourself saving others, God asks noi— What 

ave you done for your soul? but, what have you 
done for the brother soula I gave you? Think of 
these. Leave your own to und his law. Labor 
unweariedly für others good. Buch is the holiest 
prayer.” —Maszini. 


— ——— 


[For Tun IDE- 
A MORNING IN BPEING, 


Once, talking with a friend, T sald: 
Far ia the world about as spread, 

OF tree and flower, rock, hill and valley, 
But never *God' to me it «aid. 


“And though for mang years I sought 
To and Him there, ae I was taught. 

Na'er jet (his dear dumb Bibyl, Nature. 
To me a sense of God hath wroaght. 


"Henceforth P1] seek the Sou) Diyine 
In Auman nature; eyes that abina 

With love or mirth—eome human fealing— 
Bound deeper depiha than atar-dropt line.” 


Did Nature, Iistenlug out of doors, 
Hear this my challenge on ber ehores, 

A child's weak voice beside the ocoan, 
A wanderer'a over pathless moors? 


Howe'er it was, there came a morn 

Boon after, like a (bought now-born, 
Ineffable, un April-morning, 

With light sa from new atar-worlda shorn. 


Up-glaocing from the streets dull line, 
I saw lo tree tops. elm aud pios, 

Waring thelr booghe in that pare glory, 
Like palmers bending before a shrine. 


Aud with my sou! I seamed to hear, 
Aa were a bell-tone fall and clear, 

"God I" uttered from the soul of Nature, 
And knew at laat that He waa bere. 


Henceforth I'll seek the Ons Divine 

In every pure aky-looking shrine, 
Whetber & homan heart o Nature's; 

The Biby) has given the countersign. 


Many R. Wurrr.zssr. 
DEACON DODD, 


Deacon Dodd once feelingly said, 

Aboat ble Betsy, long since dead, 

“If ever an angel loved & man, 

That angel, oir, Was Bcreey Ann; 

If i happened to scold her, abe was so monk,” 
(Which the deacon did veven times a week,) 
“She'd clap her apron up to her eye, 

And never say nothin", bat only cry." 

But, luules, purty vu'd Uke to be told. 
That Deacon Nike other men, 

Walied a year, and married agola; 

Bat be marrlod a m oi laveteraie scold. 

And uow ‘ifs ihe duacon'y (arn to be meek, 
Ac be gota well reaped frem week to wouk ; 
Bat rather than “opun his bead," be'd bursi— 
hu wishes the socond waa with the frat! 

But as abe aa toagh as a hickory limb, 

No doubt she'll iive to say of blin, 

“If ever & salot the footstool trod, 

That man—that saint—wxa Deacon Dodd." 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Fiwrr IWDEPEMDEWT Boormrr.—The meetings of this Bocisty 
will be suspended during the months of July and August. 
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In consequence of an editorial note at the end of 
Prof. Newman’s essay “On Truth and Historical 
Truthſulness,“ in Tae Inpex, No. 180, Mr. H. 8. 
Btebbins, of Toledo, has received a large number of 
orders for "The English Life of Jesus," by Thomas 
Beatt, Esq., of Eogland. At his request we atate that 
the supply of copies in New York has heen exhaust- 
ed, and no more can be furnished for five or six 
weeks; but that he will fll all auch orders aa soon 
M be recelyss a new supply. 
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The Editor of Tun Ixpxx does not hold himself responsible 
for the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Its columns 
are open for the fres discussion of ull questions inchuded under 
dts general purpose. 


N., B. All letters, business or otherwise, should be address- 


ed to Tux In DEE. Drawer 38, Toledo, Ohlo.” 

S 

—— 
DISTANT "MUTTERINGS. 


A movement has been begun which, as explained 
in the annexed preamble and platform, deserves a 
great deal more attention than it is likely to receive 
from the short-sighted public. These documents 
show that a political party has already been formed, 
with platform and candidates seriously put before 
the country, whose first and leading principle is that 
"ours la a Christian and not a heathen government, 
and that THIS FACT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED IN ITS 
ORGANIC LAW," Of course we do not expect this 
party to nasume any visible importance this year or 
next vear, &o far as actual influence on current eventa 
is concerned: but itis the small, angry red spot on 
the body polltic marking the commencement of an 
ulcer—how dangerous a one no man can tell. We 
quote from the Chicago Tribune :— 


The Committee appointed by the Anti-Secret Boci- 
ety Convention, recently held in Oberlin, Ohio, to 
draft a platform, met in this city pore Their 
action confirmed the nomination of Charles Francis 
Adams for President, and, in place of Gen, C. H. 
Howard, who declined the nomination, substituted 
J. L. Barlow, of New York, for Vice President, The 
platform adopted was as follows :— 


PREAMBLE. 


“Cheerfully accepting tbe Ideas and doctrines of 
the platforma before the public as in the main sound 
and American, we are concerned to notice that they 
all alike omit and ignore the fundamental doctrine of 
the platform of 1776, on which our Republic was 
built and Jaunched—we mean the Declaration of 
American Independence. The framers of that Instru- 
ment declare that ‘God and Nature’ entitle nations to 
be nations: that men are endowed with liberty ‘by 
their Creator;’ they appeal to the Supreme Judge of 
the world,’ and place their ‘firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of (His) Divine Providence.’ And we need 
not remind the American people that Abrabam Lin- 
colu, leaving hls home in Springfield to assume the 
direction of the Government and the war, planted 
himaelf on the same platform when he requested bia 
neighbors to remember him in their prayers to 
Almighty God. Yet in contempt of sucb a truth 
and such precedents, if the platforms on which we 
are asked to re-officer and place the administration of 
the American Republic for the next four years con- 
tain either the word God, or one idea of religion 
or morality even, we have failed to discover it, unless 
a general allusion to honesty, such as thieves pro- 
fess, or to temperance, which relies on secrecy, be 
moral principles, If the platforme were made for 
French Atheists, they would not require the altera- 
tion of a single word! This gives us concern, be- 
cause we not only know in theory, but see in fact, on 
the face and in the xc of this globe, that liberty 
without God is but the liberty of cattle; and Gov- 
ernment based on false — priestcraft and su- 
perstition is absolute deapotism. . 

“We, therefore, a portion of the American people, 
believing witb our fathers that wa Lave our rights and 
libertles, not from men or parties, but from God; be- 
lieving in Christian E and not in Mormon- 
lsm; belleving in the religious democracy of the 
New Testament, and not in the despotinma of Jesuit- 
lam, of priestcraft, and of the Lodge; believing, also 
with our Scotch and Engllah ancestors, that Civil 
Government, though ordained of God, ia ‘founded in 
Nature, not in Grace,’ and, therefore, unregenerato 
men have equal civil rights with saints; while we 
abhor the idea of enforcing religion, or controlling 
conscience by buman haws and penalties, as calcula- 
ted to make hypocrites, not Christiana, and savoring 
of the days of prieatism, the fagot and the stake, we 
at the same time as firmly believe that atheism and 
pene are twins, and both alike foea to human 
iberty and welfare. 

"We further most firmly believe that a Govern- 
ment without God bas none but lynch- power, and is 
destitute of all legitimate authority to maintain civil 
order, to swear a witness, to try a criminal, to hang 
s murderer, or to imprison a thief; and, while we 
consider Government without God as mere nsurp- 
ation, we s all religions and worships invented 
by men, and eo baving fo higher than human origin, 
as mere awindling impoailions and cheats. 

“We, therefore, solemnly adopt und present the 
following as containing a brief aynopeis of the prin- 
ciple of our Government, by which we intend to be 
governed in casting our votes :— 

' PLATFORM, 

“We hold: 1. That ours isa Christian and not a 
heathen Government, aod that this fact should be 
recognized in ils organic law. 


“2. That God requires, and man needs, a Sa 

“3. That the prohibition of the importation and 
sale of intoxicating drinks as u beverage is the truo 
policy on the Temperance question. 

“4, That charters of Masonic lodges, granted by 
our Federal and State Legislatures, must be with- 
drawn and their ontha suppressed; and 

^5. That all secret lodges, orders or clang affecting 
the independence of our Government, and practical, 
ly claiming that their principles and rules are morg 
sacred and binding than the laws of the land, are 
trensonable, dangerous, and destructive of our liber. 
ties. Legislatures and Courts, 

“We hold also to the following condensed colla. 
tion and Yum of the various platforms now be 
fore the American people, viz, :— 

“1. The civil equality of men secured by our 
amended Constitution, 

ü "3. Peace and arbitration of differences with na. 
ons. 

"3. Reciprocal free trade with nations, modified b 
i 3 revenue tariff, nutil our nati 

ebt pe 
ic © repudiation; maintenance of the public 

it, " 

“5, Protection and Justice to Indians, 

“6. Protection to loyal citizens, whether at home 
or abroad, and amnesty to rebels when they cesse to 


be such. 
“7. Abolition of the franking privilege and reduc 
tlon of postage, and election of Postmasters by the 


people. 

2 Discouragement of land and other monop 

olies. 

^9, And, finally, we demand for the American 

ple the ab lition of the Electoral Colleges, and a di: 

rect vole for President and Vice President of the 

United States.“ D, EpwaEps, Chairman. 
O. F. Lowery, Secretary. ‘ 


In their exultation over the rapid growth of fros 
thought, especially in the citles and other centres of 
intellectual activity, some liberale loss all perception 
of the great oceanic law stated by Lieut, Maury, that 
“every current in the sea has Its counter-currnt,"— 
that "wherever one current is found carrying of we 
ter from this or that part of the sea, to the same part 
must some other current convey an equal volume of 
water, or else the first would In the cours of time 
cease for the want of water to supply IL" This by- 
drodynamic law holds good of the tossing sea of hu- 
man thought. The Gulf Stream of liberalism has Its 
Arctic Current of fanaticism; the tendency of sci 
ence to foster larger freedom of mind coexista with s 
strong counter-tendency of theology to narrow its al- 
ready exiating bounda. 


It ia not wise to turn a blind eye to the reactionary 
forces atill powerful in the Chriatian Church, or to 
despise them because they have in this country slum- 
bered so long. During the past forty years the polit- 
ical struggle between Free and Slave Labor absorbed 
the beat energies of the American mind: no people 
fights two great battles at the same time, But now 
the less visible struggle between Free and Slsve 
Thought begins to make itself apparent. Inaignifl- 
cant, nay, ridiculous as this new party appears in 
comparison with the two great parties at present re- 
cognized in American politics, only the hopelessly 
superficial observer will fail to aee in it the gravest 
feature of the impending political campaign. This 
"corporal's guard" of fanatics is the nucleus of s 
movement of which we used the following language 
more than two years ago (printed in the "Report of 
the Third Annual Meeting of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation,” and subsequently in TA Inpex for Dec. 17, 
1810).— 


“I refer to the attempts, laughed at thus fur by the 
country, to get the Church established law, 
through a theologica) amendment to the Conatltution. 
The project seems ridiculous enough, yet it [s the 
drowning man’s clutch at a straw, When such men 
as Dr. Cheever and Professor Tayler Lewis virtually 
advocate the absurd scheme in the New York Inde 
pendent, the significance of the movement becomes 
more than trivial; and the late Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion, though empty as a bubble, is a bubble that 
shows the drift of the current. What but conscious 
Weakness and alarm could prompt such a violation 
of Puritan principles? Is it not plainly a retrogres- 
sion to Catholic ground? And what could cause this 
retreat to the Church-and-Btate theory of Rome, ex- 
cept the fear produced by the formidable spread of 
free thought? Nothing short of deadly peril to the 
Church would ever reconcile American Christians to 
it. Fet we shall hear more, and not less, of this wild, 
despotic This instinct of self-preservation is 
strong in all organized bodies; and, reason beiug on 
the side of free thought, Christianity must rely on 
law. . . . . Iam no alurmiat. I bate all ware, 
even in self defence. I admire the spirit which re- 
joices in the ‘sympathy of religions, and would fain 
ignore their aptagonisms. But I see un irrepreasible 
conflict between the Christian Church and the mod- 
em world which has got to be fought out here In 
America. The question of the life or death of the 


Christinn Church will yet shake thia continent to its. 


foundations, It will get into politica—nay, is already 
getting into politica, The Bible-in-schools contro- 
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CTIIEINDEX. 


versy and the agitation of the theological amend- 
ment to the Constitution are buta hlat of what [s yet 
to come. I wish I could feel aure that this t con- 
flet would be settled peacefully at the polla; but I 
do not fee! sure of it. The moneyed institutions of 
the Christian Church are vast, its social Influence is 
enormous, its alumbering power for evil is beyond all 
estimate. Representing nobody in this Association 
but myself.—nay, uttering what I know seems to 
most of them and Lo you to be the wild extravagance 
of theories pushed to absurd extremes,—I do never- 
theless avow my own conviction that American civ- 
ilization and the American government have a do 
meatic enemy in the Christlan Church to be compar- 
ed only to the great slave power of the South. hat 
the Anti-Slavery Society did to the South, this Aaso- 
ciation ls duing to the Church —awnkening and exas- 
perating an enemy whose hand may yet be raised 
ust the nation's life. Those who are disposed to 
alight the warning will do well to remember the in- 
credulity of the North down to the very outbreak of 
the war, The great question of political slavery has 
been gloriously settled; the still greater peer of 
iritual alavery is looming up before us. hat may 
lie between tbe present hour and tbe hour of final 
eetilement,I can but dimly discern by the light of 
ideas; but sure I am, that freedom sbal! yet win her 
crowning triumph over the Christian Church, to be 
remembered with the same profound thankfulness 
with which we now remember the fall of the Slave 
Confederacy.” 


P. B.—8Since the above was in type, the Philadel- 
phia Oristian Statesman (organ of the advocates of 
the Christian Amendment) has brought additional 
information concerning the movement referred to. 
It says that—"The National Christian Association, 
oppoeed to secret societies, held its anniversary this 
year at Oberlin, on the 21st, 22d, and 28d days of 
May last. Two hundred and thirty-five delegates 
and others enrolled their names as members of the 
Convention. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. R. B. Taylor, of Summerfield, Ohio; the Rev. 
L. N. Stratton, editor of the American Wesleyan, 
Syracuse, New York; the Rev. J. W. Bain, of New- 
castle, Pa ; and Prof. J. R. W. Sloane, D.D,, of Al- 
legheny." After adjournment, the Convention te 
solved itself into a masa meeting, and nominated 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, for 
President, and Gen. Charles H. Howard, of Illinols, 
for Vice President, of the United States. A state- 
ment in the Chicago Esening Post that Mr. Adams is 
a Freemason has been contradicted by his aon. A 
committee was appointed by the same Convention to 
frame and publish a platform; and this committes, 
having met at Chicago on the 28th of June, issued 
the preamble and platform above published. Al- 
though ostensibly a movement for the suppression of 
secret societies, it la evidently in fact a move ment 
for the Christianization of the United States Conati- 
tation. The following letter, in the same issue of the 
Ohristian Statesman {rom whieh we have taken the 
facts here atated, throws great light on the wily tac- 
Wes by which it is hoped to secure the Christian 
Amendment 


BUGGESTION. 


Allow a friend of the Religious Amendment cause 
to offer the following suggestion : 

It will be very difficult to get this nation th 
all the forme of an Amendment to the Constitution, 
supplying the lack we so moch deplore. Let us 
move for a Convention to revies the Conatitution, 
which can be secured if the voice of the Christian 
portion of the nation only be found to be for It. It 
ought to be revised to get out of it those clauses 
which so shamefully recognize the past existence of 
slavery and the slave-trade, and also to regulate com- 
merce that a quarantine can be maintained inst 
the importation and manufacture of alcoholic DB; 
and by such Convention the firat work done might 
be to insert such a preamble as we desire. I hope, 
as one of the committee, that the National Anti- 
Masonic movement may place thia matter in Its plat- 
form. W. B. On vis. 


Liberala—when you hear the proposal made to re- 
vise the United States Constitution, remember this 
latter / 


The leading article of this issue of TRAA INDEX is 
“A Plea for Materialiam,” by Mr. B. F. Underwood, 
one of the ablest lecturers and debatera of the school 
of free thought to which he belongs. It is a fresh, 
powerful, manly, and earnest paper, well worthy of 
the best attention of al] who desire to undorstand and 
do justice to modern materialism; and we are per- 
wusded that every truth lover will recognize a kin- 
dred spiritin its author—all the more because he 
writes in so calm and considerate a atyle. While we 
have personally arrived at different conclusions, and 
believe that the true tendencies of modern science 
(which we accept equally and unreservedly as the 
supreme appeal) are In a different direction, It is with 
no forced or feigned welcome that we extend the hos- 
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pitalities of Taz Inpex to Mr. Underwood as we 
have frequently done before to others of the same 
phase of belief. There la a great deal in hin lecture 
with which we heartily sympathize; and if we differ 
from its main position, we do so as an individual and 
independent thinker, admitting the equal right of all 
forma of earnest thought to a fair presentation in the 
columns of Tun Inpex. The professions of our 
first Prospectus have, we trust, been as honorably 
fulfilled as they were seriously meant. 

In the same spirit we would invite spocial attention 
to the letter of Mrs. Andrews, which touchingly ut. 
tera a bereaved mother's faith in the doctrines of 
Spiritualism. For euch sincere testimony as hers wo 
have no sentiment but that of the profoundest re- 
spect; and we publish it with the utmost willing- 
neus. 

Is it strange that two such papers as the above 
should find place in the same journal? There will 
be no strangeness In it, when the world has learned 
how little it really knows, and how many colored 
rays it takes to make the one white light of truth. 


A STRANGE OBJECTION, 


An amiable critic of the recent Free Heligious 
Convention in Boston, while paying an excessive 
tribute of praise to the courage, frankness, talent, 
brilliancy, and genial dispoeition of the leaders of 
the movement, amused himself and the public of his 
readers by contrasting the numbers and calibre of 
the workmen with the magnitude of their under- 
taking. Sketching with vivid pen the power and 
wealth und reputation of the Christendom that now 
ls, the grandeur of Its organizations, the depth of its 
(riditions, the solidity of its tenure, the antiquity 
and dominion of ita beliefs, the enormous bulk and 
weight of ite conatituency, and the manifoldness of 
ita sources of influence, he usks how long it is likely 
to be before the select company of the "Free Reli- 
gionlats” will effect their revolution, or bring about 
any considerable change in the actual order of things. 
The tone of his remarks, which is that of mild sar- 
caam, implies that the apparent hopelessness of the 
undertaking reflects upon Its character, condemns ita 
purpose, and convicta its authors of folly, 

This reasoning ls weak, in any event, as it would 
tell against every good thing that has been under- 
taken for the benefit of mankind; but In the mouth 
of a professed Christian and an ardent disciple of Je- 
sua, it la singular indeed. The religion he accepts 
has for nearly two thousand years been proposing to 
convert the world, pagan and civilized, to Christ, 
without the most attenuated shadow of a prospect of 
ever converting thoroughly a aingle race; and stil] it 
persiats in avowing its purpose, and pretends to think 
it is on the eve of its fulfilment, though the hope 
from day to day looks more visionary and fantastical. 
And as for Jesus, he was a supreme enthusiast; he 
predicted that the kingdom of heaven would come in 
the lifetime of those about him, that angela would 
descend 1n chariots of cloud, and aweep the Roman 
Empire away, and that he should return bimeelf and 
establish the new order of things. They that con- 
strue his language figuratively, in order to escape 
from its wildness, and supposo the kingdom to have 
been the reign of truth and love in the heart, must 
still admit that he indalged in the most extravagant 
anticipations; for this coming Ls at least aa far off as 
the otber—there are no signa of it yet. By what 
title does one who calla this fine enthusiast Lord and 
Master, and still believes in the triumph of his faith, 
cast a slur on men who set about a task of infinitely 
lesa magnitude, and with advantages of every kind 
on thelr side which he had not? 


The story gives no evidence whatever that he en- 
joyed the privilege of supernatural belp; and of 
natural aids the "Free Religionist" has more than 
he had, On his side is modern science, physical, 
mental, political, social, moral: on hie alde is the sci- 
entific method in all its applicatious; philosophy la 
on his side; discovery and knowledge of the world 
are on his side; orudition is on hls side; literature is 
on his side; enterprise, the spirit of liberty, the im- 
pulse of progress are on his side; the temper of the 
people is on his side, Nearly everything that Jesus 
bad to contend againat he finds ready to work with 
him, and tbe obstacles which he has to contend 
against have lost something of their formidableness, 
and have lost more of their character. The task of 
the “Free Religionist” is arduous enough, and it will 
certainly not be accomplished in the lifetime of men 
now on the earth. But chimerical it ls not, unless 


the whole task of the age be chimerical ; foolish it ia 
not, unless all the anticipations of the centary be 
foolish. It is not his task, but tbe task of the gen- 
eration with which he is only one of many workers, 
If evidence were required that the undertaking he 
proposes is less discouraging than many think, It 
may be found in the courteons way in which the writ- 
er we have jn mind speake of it and of the men who 
conduct it. When sectarian papers speak respect- 
fully of the avowed onemies of sectarianism, the firat 
blush of the new dawn is apparent, 0. P. Y. 


“THE NAME AND THE THING." 


Under the above title, the Golden Aga of May 25th 
Offers some criticlama of a contribution which ap 
peared in No, 124 of Tue INDEX, entitled “What's 
ina Name?” The editor saya:—“Ina question of 
words we have no interest whatever. Call the rose 
by any other name, and so long as the essentia] prop- 
erties are preserved, we shall not object, But we 
have a suspicion that those who make war upon a 
name are anxious to get rid of something it stands 
for and represents, and would be equally opposed to 
apy new term which should guther into itself all the 
significance and suggestions of the old, It is not the 
name merely, but aleo some essential clement of the 
thing, that is antagonized.” 

In a question of words merely, neither have we 
any interest whatever. But when words ombody 
and become the vehicle of thought, we bave an inter- 
estin words, We doubt If the rose ia quite as aweot 
when called by another name. There i» an aroma in 
the word. This word “Christian” bas, indeed, a 
swat odor, but it laa bitter-sweet, and it is thia fact 
that we would have others recognize and acknow- 
ledge. If the editor of the Golden Age calla us a 
“Christisn,” we suppose he Intende to compliment us, 
and we should not feel Insulted. He uses the word 
in the sweet sense, and so we accept It as he Intend- 
ed it,—just as we once thanked a well-meaning Mor- 
mon who christened a moral lecture of ours a "good 
Mormon sermon." At auch times, of course, we 
mentally close our nostrils against offensive odors— 
courtesy silencea criticism, 

But, after all, the odor is offensive, and no rose-wa- 
tering will sweeten it. The word "Christian," ag a 
matter of fact, is used by all Catholics and by most 
Protestants as designating, not simply one who is 
moral, but one who "believes in Christ” and accepts 
him ss Lord and Master, Savior and Redeemer of the 
world. The Golden Aga cannot force this doctrinal 
element from the word. Mr. Abbot and those who 
agree with him do not wish todo it They accept 
facts as they are. Thoy take the word as the paat has 
made it, without trying to tinker it up to fit modern 
thought. If we oppose the name, it la because lt 
stands for ideas which we oppose, The doctrine of 
the spiritual authority and kingship of Jesus we be- 
lieve to be an “essential element” of the Christian 
religion, and that, whatever else a man must be to be 
a "Christian," he must believe In Jesus as in some 
sense the Messiah prophesied In Jewish Scriptures, 
must obey him ss Ruler, follow him as Lord and 
Leader, and trust in him as Redeemer and Savior of 
hia soul. You may believe the Beatitudes, and be- 
lleve and practise the ethica of Christianity; but un- 
less you believe in Jesus as Messiah, Leader, Lord 
and Savior, in our opinion you lack the “one thing 
needful" to entitle you to call yourself a Christian. 
This la what we do not believe concerning Jesus, and 
therefore we do not call ourself Christian. We try, 
however, to be something as good and more ra- 
tional. 


The Golden Age says : From the fact that names and 
things grow together and become attached, If not as- 
similated, each to the other, ao that it le as Impossi- 
ble ever to effect a complete detachment as to get the 
honey out of the hive, or oil out of the cask, or pre- 
clons odor out of the woods which have held It, we 
shrink from attempting to transfer the contenta of 
thia word to another, lest some essential portion 
should apill by the way.” We assent to every word 
of this statement. We shrink from all attempts to 
convey the honey of Christianity from tho hive 
where the ages have stored it up. We say: There 
is as pure honey tbere as can be found anywhere: 
but we can eee a good deal of old wax, moths’ eggs, 
and some dead drones In it, which take away our 
appetite and admiration. Leave It all in the old hive, 
Let us get the honey from new hives. Let us put 
the new wine into new bottles.” Does the Golden 
Age suppose there is only one bee-hive in the world, 
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and that the one that Jesus left us? Or that there is 
only one word as sweet as “Christian,” or ever can 
be! Such an idea implies that mankind for elghteen 
hundred years have been nothing but drones, feeding 
on the boney which the buay-working apostles hived 
long ago, There is no need that we attempt to 
“transfer the contents of the word Christian to an- 
other word.” That is what we protest against; 
and those who sre attempting it do “apill it by the 
way." The human soul puta into words all the honey 
there ls in them; and are we to suppose the human 
soul died with Jesus or is limited to Judæa? The 
honey-and-hive-making power is not dead nor dying, 
and we make new words for our new thoughts, and 
as new und sweet, broad and deep, as our best 
thoughts. Wo can coin words as well as the Anti- 
ochians. 

Better even have n namelesa religion than a name 
that mlanames and misleads, The growing thought 
can wait, When the shell bardens, the nut stope en- 
larging. If we have bat one name, it muat be able, 
like the Arabian tent in the fable, to expand with the 
expanding wants. The mystic AUM (OM) of the 
ancient Hindus, that stood for their highest God and 
bis infinite attributes, was name enough to lift up the 
Hindu soul God-ward. "Christian," certainly, ia a 
word not large enough; and if "Radical" or "Free 
Roliglonlst“ is still too small, put on a Sixteenth 
Amendment. They tell ua that the word “religion” 
ought to be as objectionable as "Christian," because 
1t is as indefinite and confusing. It might be, did we 
not prefix that word "Free," That stamps a pretty 
clear meaning upon the coin, Any one who cares to 
know about our views and principles will be led in 
the right direction and find what he seeks, generally, 
by the Index of those names. If he cannot read or 
reason, it is not the fault of the names. If he can 
suggest à more excellent word, we will use it—or 
more excellent way, we will walk in it. 

W. H. B. 
— 9 —-—— ——— 


‚EXPLORING PALESTINE AND EXPLORB- 
ING LONDON. 


The impudence of London radicals is getting to be 
intolerable. No set of respectable and pious people 
who gather comfortably together to discuss some 
nice little project of their own, can be sure that this 
huge, roaring metropolis will not send some huge, 
roaring^repreaentative of it to throw a bomb-shell 
among them. The Royal Institution, for instance, ls 
an eminently quiet and respectable place, even aris- 
tocratic, and it never had a more aristocratic assem- 
bly than met there a few eveninga ago, on occasion 
of the annual meeting of the Association for the ex- 
ploration of Palestine. The bland and deeply reli- 
gious Archbishop of York never looked more genial 
and bappy than when he took the chair on this oc- 
cuion; and the faces of other eminent prelates and 
personages, though clouded momentarily by allusions 
made in the secretary's report to the demise of Bir 
Roderick Murchison and Dr, N. McLeod, brightened 
again ss the same functionary proceeded to state that 
their receipts during the year had amounted to the 
snug sum of £2,959 0s 8d, and that their financial 
position was “satisfactory,” A halfdozen eminent 
personages were declared to be digging away at 
Ramleh and Jerusalem, with good hope that some- 
thing new would turn up there which would be for 
ihe edification of Christians throughout the world. 
His Grace of York made the neatest of apeeches, in 
which he stated that, during the five years lu which 
ihe Association had existed, nearly twenty thousand 
pounds had been devoted to its object of making dis- 
coveries in Palestine, and that thia country, which 
bad already the pride and honor of having done 
more than any other to circulate the Bible, would no 
doubt add to that honor the services it was making 
in exploring the land of the Bible. Viscount Os- 
angton moved a resolution to the effect that the 
meeting pledged itself to carry on the exploration of 
Palestine, and the resolution was seconded and sup- 
ported by Mr. Macgregor, a converted descendant of 
Rob Roy, and Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., the old en- 
emy of the North and supporter of slavery, who 
grinds out his words distressingly even when he is 
happy, aa he always is when he la directly or indi- 
rectly administering plous pokes into the ribs of the 
Jews or other pagans, It is rumored that, whenever 
Mr. B. Hope hears that the missionaries have burnt 
a Chinese or other village because they will not list- 
en to the Gospel, he sends to the Church Missionary 
Bociety another thousand pounds, He has indeed 


established of himself s little missionary breeding- 
school at Canterbury. 

But when Hope was through, and all was felici- 
tous in the meeting I am describing, there arose a 
aingular-looking fellow,—one in whose face was 
blended the characteristica of laborer and thinker; — 
whose brow was all clouded and the lightning al- 
ready beginning to dartle about his eyes. "Mr. 
Chairman," he thunders out,—and at these words 
the assembly grows pale. Who can this be who 
says plain "Mr. Chairman," as if he were in a work- 
Ingman’s club, instead of saying "My Lord!" and 
bowing low to His Grace the Archbishop of the sec- 
ond Bee in age and power in Great Britain, “Who 
is itt” Name!“ Bo cry a dozen voices at once. 
The Archbishop sweetly (he ls about the next 
sweetest man In England to Earl Granville—Gran- 
ville being next aweetest to Bishop Wilberforce, bet- 
ter known as Saponaceous Bam) says—'^Will the gen- 
teman be so——" "Mooney!" cries the man, who 
seemed at first to be hurling an epithet at His Grace, 
but added, to the general relief,—"My name is 
Thomas Mooney. I rise,“ quoth Mooney, to move 
an amendment to the resolution before the meeting. 
I do so because this meeting is laboring under a 
gross delusion.” Oh, but this was horrible! Just 
fancy an Archbishop laboring under a gross delu- 
aion, or any of their lordships present—not to speak 
of Mr. Beresford Hope—being connected with any- 
thing so vulgar sa s gross delusion! All waited 
breathlessly for the next words of Mooney; nobody 
could faintly dream what he was driving at, In- 
stead of going all over the world," cries the orator, 
“to find ruina, it is the duty of every man here to be 
trying to relieve tbe ignorance, misery and destitu- 
tion all around him in London." (Here there was a 
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burst of laughter. Mooney was suspected of getting 


off a joke; but he was terribly serious, and the 
laughter of the aristocratic assembly only added to 
the tragical depth of his voice.) “After you have re- 
covered Palestine, you will only have an elephant on 
your hands, and after having disturbed and alarmed 
the people of that region, and dug up Solomon's 
temple, you will not have added a whit to anybody's 
information on any subject of the slightest impor- 
tance to mankind. I call upon you to consider that, 
beyond all other cities of the earth, London is the 
city of ruins And I beg to move the following 
amendment ;—That, while we acknowledge the im- 
portance, in a historical sense, of the exploration of 
Jewish ruins in Palestine, there appear to this meet- 
ing rulns of another kind—Christian ruins, abound- 
ing in the clty of London, which more pressingly de- 
mand the exploration and attention of the thoughtful 
Christian,—ruins of humanity, enwrapped in equalor, 
poverty, ignorance, vice, crime, covering at least one- 
third of the entire population of London.” 

When Mooney had got through this, there was n 
perfect roar of laughter; but the laughter suddeniy 
atopped, and the pious faces were flushed with anger, 
Mooney was abon to speak further, but a din of 
voices interrupted him, and it was some minutes be- 
fore the meeting grew calm, even though the disturb- 
er had taken hia seat. Then His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop, with a very nervous look and voice, said :— 
“The amendment is not seconded; and if it were, I 
should rule ‘it is not competent,’ and refuse to put 
it to the meeting.” This remark was a signal for 
cheers “I deny,” said His Grace, I deny with the 
utmost powers of my volce, that this society bas 
diminished or abated by one single shilling the efforts 
made by other philanthropic moyements.” Here 
followed loud cheera, and the original resolution was 
passed with only one dissenting voice. 


Nevertheless that one voice comes from a region 
where there are many voices,—voices that daily curse 
every priest or prelate in England, who leave for 
their lips nothing but curses. It may be in á sophis- 
tical sense that the Palestine Exploration Bociety has 
not directly abated philanthrople endeavor at home; 
but it ia certainly true that, If these church-besotted 
prelates and noblemen devoted one-half the effort 
they put forth In distant lunds to the rescue of the 
wretched of London, the vice and despair around 
them would be sensibly diminished. If the twenty 
thousand pounds which this Association has devoted 
to digging about Jerusalem had been devoted to the 
exploration of Bethnal Green, there would have 
been revelations not so antiquarian, perhaps, as the 
Moabita Stone (the net result of their five years thus 
far), but startling enough to show the moral little 
nesa of these pious idlers on ‘large salaries, in whose 
interest these exploration movements are got up, 


Notwithstanding the laughter and the cheers amid 
which Mr. Thomas Mooney was suppresaed, the 
grand folk were exceedingly annoved by the incident 
to which I have referred, and went off soon after 
with moody looks, They had witnessed one more 
isolated omen of the many they know to be just be- 
neath the horizon, ready to overwhelm their bky at 
& not inconceivably distant period, 

Accordiag to Emerson, most of our travelling ia 
done by those who "carry ruins to ruins" Heer- 
cepts, especially, the scientific explorers, for Human 
Knowledge travels on their legs. The Soclety for 
exploring Palestine obtains money, and gets govern. 
ment ald, on the ground of ecience; but it is a great 
humbug. There are hundreda of places in which 
science is far more Interested than in Palestine, Tho 
Boclety is made up of the clergy, who wish to im- 
preas on the people that every old stone they find or 
manufacture with an inscription on it is another 
confirmation of the divine authority of the Bible, 
Prof. Palmer, and one or two other men of 
are Indeed concerned in the Association; but it ia 
because it gives them advantages for other purposes 
those of philological investigation in the East. The 
money mainly goes for the baseat bibliolatry, 

But why should Mooney protest against the devo- 
tion of twenty thousand pounds to the exploration 
of Palestine? What 1s the whole of Christianity 
but a diversion of human energies, "scholarship, 
wealth, power, from the heavy needs of to-day, and 
their devotion to the hunting of ancient Moabite 
stones and the exhumation of Syrian roins—the car- 
rying of our inward philosophic and theological 
ruins to the ruina of the worn-out creeds and decsy- 
ed speculations of long-perished, semi-barbarous 
tribes? M. D. Conwar. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The weather is too hot to grumble. And yetl 
gave two lectures yeaterday to at least reapectable an- 
diences, as well in number as character, 

But I cannot get over my old anti-slavery habit of 
grumbling. My associates always scolded about it, 
and said I was too blue—painted and prophesied nn- 
der the cloudiest skies, even down to the opening of 
the seals of rebellion and war. 

And yet I never said the war would be the blood. 
iest on record,—engaging millions of fighting men, 
lasting four dreary years, and costing half a million 
lives (the President one of them) and thousanda of 
million» of dollars in monoy ; together with a nation- 
al demoralization at which justice, reason and human- 
ity may well stand appalled, and from which we can- 
not recover in a generation! 

T never painted so black as all that. But history 
to-day reads thus; and I saw and felt too much of 
its foreshadowings to be a cheery prophet or gay and 
hilarious worker, and did not in those earlier days 
wonder that my fellow-laborers named me Jeremiah 
and called my utterances “Lamentations.” 

There is a little of the same spirit stil! inspiring 
me. I do rejoice greatly, however, in the success 
and prospects of Tue Inpex, Be as charitable as 
truth and justice will allow towarda the Spirituulists, 
for I assure you they have among them many of the 
best and bravest workers in the world, both men and 
women. 

The Woman Suffrage movement has gone under s 
cloud. Only one paper, so far as I know, has even a 
name to live west of the Rocky Mountains; and that 
has sold out to Gen, Grant, Rather, perhaps, it is 
another “gift” added to the many he “has been pre- 
vailed upon" to accept before, if Democratic testimo- 
ny, confirmed by Mr. Bumners recent masterly 
speech in the Benate, be reliable ; and most of it none 
now dispute. 

Even eagle-eyed Miss Anthony seems to be dased 
if not craeed, by political sorceries now practised on 
all hands; talking about “splinters” In one party 
platform and “planks” in another, as though either 
party would not make its platform the altar of sacri- 
fice for the Woman Cause, the moment it was pre- 
sented there, I should say, trust them not. 

The Free Religions movement, outside of Tun 
INDEX, nppears to me wanting in spirit, in purpose, 
in power. It may need money, It certainly does 
need missionaries. It needs a class of devoted, 


brave, cultivated men and women like the first 
Christianapostles ; or like theearly Abolitionists, wbo 
used to go on foot and sometimes on bare feet, but 
with head and heart so on fire with the divinity of 
their mission as to defy the elements, snow, rain, 
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cold or heat, as well as dare every other opposition, 
The chariot of the world's salvation does not yet 
Ko alone; is not yet bitched to a star. The popular 
religions never floarished as now. Political parties 
were never so corrupt and unscrapulous aa gow. 
Perhaps one fact explaioa thes other, 
Hopson, Mass., July 1, 1872, 1. F. 
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An. UNDEH WOOD'S LECTURE. 


Sarem, Ohto, June, 20, 1972. 
Mx. Eprron:— 

I herewith forward the mannacript of Mr, Under: 
wood's lecture, concerning which I wrote you some- 
time since, and with your permission would Jike to 
make a word of explanation, When Mr. Underwood 
was in Salem last April, he and I had a conversation 
respecting your able and interesting lectare upon the 
“God of Science.” It seemed to us that you had 
misconceived, to some extent, the true position of 
the modern materialist, Mr. Underwood wondered 
M you would publish a lecture giving his conception 
of the materialism of the present time, I thought 
that I knew you well enough to say that you would. 
I wrote you concerning it, and your answer wns 
what I had anticipated; I forwarded it to Mr. Un- 
derwood, and be prepared this lecture, which be de 
Hivered bere last Sunday to an audience that filled 
Broad Guage Hall and that gave its hearty endorse- 
ment to the lecture by a vote of thanks to Mr, Un- 
derwood without a dissenting voice. 

I hope sometime to have et pone of makin 

u personally acquainted with Mr. Underwood, He 
Ba young man of fine ability, and he is one of the 
most efficient workers in the cause of free thought in 
the country, He has lectured in twenty-six States, 
and bas in two years anda half held not less than 
fifty debates with various representatives of the 
Christian religion. In the great work of securing 
mental freedom for our country, he is to be a prom. 
foent man, and will, I doubt not, have occasion often 
to shake hands with you as a brother-worker, 

With best wishes, I am faithfully yours, 

Cx, Ertis. 


— — ä — 


EAHNEST TESTIMONY TO NPIHITUALIST. 


CascaDiLLA PLACE, Iri ACA, N.Y., June 27, 1872, 
Mx. F. E. Anot: 

Dear Sir -I de not propose to write a formal 
communication to Tun Ispzx, bat prefer to address 
myself to yon as to n friend, leaving you to use my 
letter as you sec fit. 

P My husband, A. A. Andrews, of Springticld, had 
pleasure of an introduction to nud of some con, 
versution with you; and my sister bas once or twice 
sent you à few lines that have appeared in your able 
per, which we always receive with a welcome, 
Wer note written last fall, from Northampton, aliu- 
ded to the terrible and fatal accident that took from 
Us my youngest son, a boy of twelve years of age. 
He had. always been rather delicate, and his active, 
fearless spirit led him into so many dangers that I 
had watched over him with increasing and anxious 
care, which he repaid by a tender and considerate 
devotion unusual in boys of his age. 

T will not dwell upon the first maddening shock. 
I bad lost infant children and other relatives before, 
and had borne the grief of bereavement as others 
"bear it, hoping that somehow, and somewhere, we 
might meet again; but I never realized, antil this 
sgopizing blow revealed it to me, how insufficient 
waa this less trust. I have always been sceptic- 
ally inclined. While the weary heart sought rest in 
absolute fuitb, the mercilessly analytical mind would 
not let it find repose in peaceful conviction, Really 
to believe in immortality because others believed it, 
ard taught accordingly, has always been simply im- 
possible to me; and while I have regarded that in- 
tuitional perception which suffices for some as a gift, 
like genius, to be admired aud craved, though un- 
attainable by effort, J could not look upon faith based 
Upon authority na milonal or beautiful: and so, In 
the wild agonv of this terrible. bercavement, every- 
thing like a &utficing trust in Divine love or a future 
existence was swept away, and I was left helplessly 
desolate. This was my condition only a few months 


Now a light has illumined all those gloomy depths 
of mind and heart. In place of doubt and rebellion, 

have assurance and resignation. Existence, with 
its racking trials, is no longer bopelessly dreary to 
me. a drendío] enigma impossible to solve; for the 
radiance of a better life is shed upon it, making it 
seem but the rough pathway to à joyous and beaut 
ful home. 

Had T «puee and time, I comd perhaps make you 
more fully comprehend to what 1 owo this happ: 
change; tut I bive bod so much in the way of evi- 
dence tà ralse me from doubt to a belief which is to 
me like knowledge, that I shall only be able to detall 
to you à very few among the many proofs which I 
bave needed wid received. I should not bave made 


this effort to show you something of the troth us I 
see it, but for some remarks upon Spiritualism lately 
made by you in Tur INDEx, which seemed to Justify 
reply: and although those remarka appeared to me 
not quite fust, L trust, in this appenl, to that liberal 
spirit and that freedom from. dogmatic assertion and 
prejudice which genemlly chameterizes whit von 
say, and which I believe to be honestly and earnest- 
ly your nim. In the fewest possible words, E will 
tell you of some of my experiences, and at the same 
time reply to a question as put In a lato issue of your 
paper, namely.—"What phenomena oceur*" Tn or 
der to do this T must enter into particulara, as gen- 
eral statements in such à owe amount to nothing. 

L bave had communications purporting to come 
from my spirit child, written upon » «late which was 
sometimes [nid in full efew, with a fmement of pen- 
etl beneath it, upon the top of a table (not alwaye the 
same table, and not always at the hono of the medi- 
om), and sometimes beld by myself; which commu 
nications were not only signed with a fall onmo (un- 
known to the medium) of my boy, but which con: 
tained phrises, allusions, and modes of expression so 
characteristic of him that, after many reoetitions and 
ever-recurring tests, doubt became to me mare diff: 
cult than belief, Many of these tests, trifling in 
themselves, were to me stronger evidences of iden- 
tity than I can make a stranger fully understand or 
npnreciate. 

These manifestations took pluce in sittings with 
Dr. Slade, of New Yorks nnd on one occasion, after 
my return from that city to Springfield, my sister 
went on and spent a week at the house of this most 
remarkable medium. On leaving home, khe tank 
with her a handkerchief belonging to me, thinking 
that anv article of mine might possibly, nx she ex- 
pressed |t, serve ns n mignet to draw my loving hoy 
to her. This hnndkerehlef was lying upon her lap 
during one of her sittings; and, while both her hands 
nnd those of the medium were together upon the ta- 
ble (n^ third person being present), it was thrown 
up, falling close to their hands, tied into a singular 
knot, and immediately the following wards wore 
written upon the slate:—“Dear Annty, I knew it 
was Mother's. I was present when she gave it to 
von, thinking it wonld help me to come ngain: but 
Tconld have come just as easily withont it" Now 
not one wont had been said to any one of the hand- 
kerchief's boing mine, and it was impossible that any 
one could bave known it, or why it had been given 
or taken, 

T have seen and felt, in broad daylight, a hand in 
shape nnd size like that of my son, nlaying with my 
dress, patting and caressing me, and taking ont my 
watch by pulling upon the guard, Thie unn used 
to be bis, and after these manifestations the following 
words were witten:—‘Dear Mother, always wear 
my guard; I love to see you have it,” 

On asking, in à daylight sitting, —"Caán. my little 
boy kiss my hand ns he s0 offen ased to du I felt, 
ma distinetly as [ ever felt his kisses when he was 
with os here, warm lips pressed over and over again 
upon the hand which rested on my knee. 

I have had a spirit hand write n letter on paper 
nInced upon my lap, when the room was sufficiently 
lighted by gas for me to see distinctly the lang lead 
pencil held in the white fingers, and ramoining in 
lebt. directly under my eves, unti] the writing was 
finished, when both hand and pencil disappeared ; 
and in a moment afterwarda the Intter was thrown? 
upon the table, close to our hands, from a point op. 
posite to where the medium sit, 


I have seen the faces of spirits within three feet of 
me, about whose identity L could no more mistake 
than T could fail to recognize members of my owa 
family who are still in the material body. I have 
watched these Mees condense and form from what 
seemed a luminous mist. I have seen them smile 
brightly and naturally upon me. 


T have had one among them, in compliance with a 
angestion made from the impulse of tbe moment, 
turn away, showing me the back of the head, that T 
might recognize the naturally curling hair falling up- 
on the neck aa worn in life. I have watched the 
moving lipa, and heard whispered messages of love 
and warning sent to absent frienda. 

T have had the hand so like my boy's lift itself at 
my request to my lips, that I might kiss it smin and 
again: and this same warm, life-like hand afterwards 
patted me first on one cheek and then on the other, 
so that the little loving slaps would be distinctly 
heard as well as felt. 

But I fear to weary your patience, while I have 
still se much to tell ‘That eclediion is difficult, T will 
therefore only say that these are a few of those "phe. 
nomena” about which you sak, and by means of 
which T have received through the senses of sight, 
touch and hearing,—the same evidence which me 
sures me of the presence of friends atill on the earth, 
that the loved and seeming-lost aro living, and lov- 
Ing, and near me still. And the evidence afforded 
my reason bas been as strong un that through the 
bodily senses. 

Who recognized “Mother's” handkerchief, and nt- 
luded to words spoken as it passed from my Keeping 
to my sinters? Who wrote—" My guard?" What 
band was that whose grasp was firm and strong, and 
which I saw many times, in broad daylight, aa plata 
ly na L see my own? Whose lips wero presaed lov. 
ingly to my hand when no mortal € War present 
wha could by any possibility have touched ity What 
power wrote, und what intelligence and memory die 
tated words, which I heard written, as the fragment 
of pencil moved nver the slate, touched by no hand 
of flesh? What magic produced faces which the 
medium had never seen? Whose voloe whispered 


words of warning, the need of which was only 
known to the parties concerned ? 

I have answered your question. Will you answer 
mine? Or if this be, in the nature of things, impos 
sible to you as yet, will you at least think of what I 
have told you in simple words—withopt exaggeration 
or false coloring? 

I love truth and bate deception as heartlly av yon 
can do, Will you not set precenoelved. ideas mild 
and receive, as al Joust worthy of some respect and 
consideration, my testimony to facta soch us pot T 
alone, but thousands of reliable witnesse«—atnong 
them men as cautious aud once as seeptical as your 
seli—kuow to be genuine? 

As for me, I was a Thomas, and demanded proof. 
Thank God, I have received it; and a peace I cannot 
express in words fili all the deep places of my soul, 
My darling child, for whom I mourned so hopelesaly, 
is to me now as truly living as when I could see him 
daily by my side. No unnatural winged angel, play: 
ing upon a harp and singing pealms, but loving, Joy- 
ous, impetuous, every mental and moral attribute un- 
changed—a boy, and my boy still. After a lite of 
censelesa doubt and distrust, I have found reat at last. 
I am content that, 1n thie short singe of belong, the 
will of the Creator should be done, throagh the lawa 
that govern mutter (dreadful ux the brote force seems 
to us oftentimes) as well as tbrongh those scarcely 
more mysterious pibe by which he acts upon 
spirit, "If he thunder by law, the thander is yet his 
voice ;” and while I believe in no especial providence 
and no mimele, I do believe that, mediately always 
and according to fixed laws, but none the less xn. 
and uncensingly, lis wisdom and his love govern all 
things, and that in bis hands all Lis children are for- 
ever safe from real and lasting barm. [see the deat 
of the body but as a needful change, which noue 
need dread save those who, shatting their eyes to the 
light of truth, devoting themselves only to selfish 
gritification, vod refusing to use the renson God bas 
~~ them, have cause to dread the fature they make 

nevitable for themselves, either here or elsewhere, 
I believe that, after the r elementa of being are 
cast off, we shall still ourselves, nnd. Whatever 
(within the limits peculiar to individuals and to all 
finite belngs as auch) we make ourselves. Always 
learning, rq doing, never needing nor asking au 
idle bliss, but devoting all the energles of the enfran- 
ehised soul to. the attainment of even higher know- 

ledge und the performance of ever nobler uses, bein, 

blest in the ceaseless development of every ment 
and moral faculty, and finding in endless progression 
the only freedom and the only joy that eun satisfy a 
human soul. May the faith bope that gladden 
my spirit find a way to other doubting minds and 
suffering hearts, and may the time soon come when 
friends of progress, like yourself, may conscientious- 
ly investigate and fearlessly proclaim those now un- 
opalar traths, which, rational ín themselves and 
founded upon evidence, will take the place of wuper- 
atitions faith based upon tairacle and authority, and 
leave no poor homeless sonl out in the wintry cold 

and darkness of bopeless unbelief, 
Yours very respectfully, 

Louia ANDREWS. 
— ——9—59 
BACTS FOR SPIRITUALISTS. 


A gentleman was in còmmonication with a spirit- 
ual medium, The medium was in tho trance condi- 
tion. Among other questions asked by the gentle- 
mun were muny pertaining to the number, age, time 
of birth and death of different, members of his fum- 
ily, all of whieh were answered correctly as the 
gentleman belleved, 

One question was—“When did my son Geor, 
die?" Answer—"May 1, 18—" Mr. T. (the gentle- 
man referred to), moch impressed with the result of 
his interview with the medium, went home and re- 
lated the details to bis wife and children. The son 
George referred to bad been dead some thirty years, 
and there was no family record of the date of his 
death. Yet Mrs. T. was able to satisfy her husband 
that the date of George's death was "May 2. 18.—.“ 
Tue next day Mr. T. returns to the medinm and ro. 
peats the questions of the day before. Again all aro 
answered correctly, the date of George's death being 
given us May 2, instead of Net 1. 

The following Sunday Mr. T. visited the graveyard. 
where hig son was buried. On the head stone yet 
standing, the date of the son's death was engraved 
“May 3, 18—," thus correcting the second time his 
own Impressions. Agsin he went to the meliam. 
Again she answered all questlons correctly, giving 
the date of George's death —" May 3.” 

Compare these facts with those given by "E. W.” 
in Tun [xoux, June 29; nnd the Spiritualiem of 
reading through three thicknesses of paper, and of 
giving a description of a decensed. person to a rela- 
tive, fh explained without calling on departed apirita. 

The medium slinply reflects the mind of the qnes» 
tie ner. J. E. F. 

Mu. wax, July 1, 1872. 


— — —— 

In n recent debate, a member of the California 
Legialuture exclained "The honomble gentleman. 
from Calaveras county is undoubtedly w person of 

rent nbilities, aman of talent, a nataral-born genta s 
»ut there is ong thing which 1 defy him ta do, »nd 
that la, £o bite tha bottom of a frying-pan without emut 
ting his now." 
— — 

The rising generation "nze" rapidly in Detroit, A 
matore specimen, elght years old, was bunting round 
the police station for n stray Tather the other night, 
"You aee," he remarked, with filial exultation, "tha 
gov'nor's à little wild yet, but hell grow ous of Ie." 
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Positivism in Theology. 


BY PRANCI8 E. ABBOT, 


[From “The Christian Examiner" for March, 1888. 

Positivism, properly epesking, Is the name of that 
great reform in aclentific method which bas been 
gradually working itself out during the last three 
hundred years, and which, like the infant Hercules, 
is strangling even in its cradle the serpents of auper- 
stition and ignorance. It gives unmistakable algns 
of extending to every department of human thought, 
and achieving a radical revolution even in the treat 
ment of the most recondite problems of philosophy 
and theology. Ttia so irresistible in its influenca, 
because it la an all-pervasive spirit and method, rath- 
-er than a aystem of definite resulta: It is anterior and 
superior to all systems, because these are, 80 to speak, 
merely its successive avatars or incarnations, Utter 
ly regardless of consequences, and quite insensible to 
hope and fear, it devotes itself solely to the discov- 
ery of truth: fanciful hypothesis, impatient guess- 
work, dogmatic assumption, charlataniem of every 
name and nature, it sternly rules out of court, and 


nt according to fixed and uni- 
p hoever disputes the validity of 
Its decisions, only betraya his own misunders 
of its claim to credence; for, in every province o 
human knowl the Positive method ia absolutely 
supreme. Whe it bears the name of Nclence, 
Philosophy, Rationallsm, Naturalism, Positiviam, or 
any other name, it must dominste in all investiga- 
tions after truth as truth; and to its supremacy are 
*Xo be attributed whatever stable resulta have 


gained by human thought, study and search. 
But, Mont for ages the Positive method Las 
been regnant in s| departments of knowledge, 


and in some of these haa caused most marvellous 
growth, it has neither extended itself to all of them, 
nor attempted to colligate them in a high Tapes 
ant. Material Nature is now wholly studied ac- 
cording to the Positive method, man only partially, 
and God scarcely at all. Yet to those who consider 
thie method aa the only possible organon of real sci- 
ence or knowledge, it ia clear that It muet ultimately 
be extended to every subject concerning which we 
may hope to real knowledge. How we 
‘know God, and what we know of him, are questions 
which depend, like all other qnestions, upon the an- 
‘tecedent. inquiries, What are the facts or data! and 
tehat do the facts or data teach? These inquiries in- 
‘dicate the spirit and tendency of Positivism, properly 
20 called; and whoaver attempts to eolve all prob- 
lems of buman thought without exception, according 
to thia method, is truly a Positivist. His solutions 
may be erroneous, but he works by the right rule, 

a first attempted application of this method to 
human knowledge as a whole, with the design of at- 
taining & genuinely scientific unification of all ita 
branches, was made, we bolleve, by Anas Comte 
in his great “Cours de Philosophie Positive.” Had 
his mind not been warped by prejudices easily to be 


accounted for, this work would have been greatly en- 
hanced in value; as it is, it is very crude and incom- 
plete, His arbitrary rejection of all the mental aci- 
ences, and uttem subatitotion in their place of 
Sociology, which in fact greatly depends upon them, 
together with his quite unphilosophic contempt for 
metaphysics and theology, deprive bis philosophy of 
the encyclopedic character he essayed to give It, 
Whole orders of phenomena and facts, and those 
moet vitally interesting and Important wa the human 
race, were here overlooked, and there contemptuous- 
ly ignored. Nevertheless, bis work is of masterly 
nius, and is exerting a subtile and growing in- 
gence upon the times, unequalled since the days of 
Kant. According to Comte himself, Positivism 
originated with the earliest dawn of real sclence ; but 
firat took definite shapa as a scientific method in the 
hauds of Bacon, Descartes, and Galileo. He laid no 
claim whatever to the discovery of thla method, and 
hence never claimed to be the founder of Positiviam ; 
yet Positiviam and Comtism are confonnded by 
many, who fail to observe that the latter is a ve 
imperfect embodiment of the former. Comte holds 
that our study of Nature “ie restricted to the analysis 
of phenomena in order to discover their atos—that ia, 
their constant relations of succession or similitude; 
and can have nothing to do with their nature or their 
cause, frat or final, or the mode of their production." 
mw Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, trans- 

ted by Miss Martineau. American edition, p. 200.] 
But the scientifc study of Nature cannot in any wey 
be arbitrarily restricted. It is surely unscientific in 
the extreme to determine beforehand whst the phe- 
nomena shall reveal: the mind must be swept clean 
of all pet theories and preconceptions before it ia fit- 
ted to enter upon oar, Investigation in the genuine 
spirit of aclence, If Positivism is to refuse any oon- 
clusion whatever, which is legitimately deducible 
from admitted phenomena, she ia false to the law of 
her own being, and becomes the mere slave of a pré 
ori prejudice, It may very possibly turn out, and we 
believe will turn out, that phenomena reveal some- 
thing besides thelr own laws or uniformities, inas- 
muc these very lawa suggest certalu necessary 
implications of great importance. 

urther, "Nature" should not be confined to the 
narrow senso in which Comte uses the word: It must 
include all that is or can be presented to experience, 
whether internally or externally. The issue between 
materialiam and 1 cannot be thns perem 
torily shut out. If the patient study of Nature, in 
its trne and wide sense, shall make reasonably cer- 
tain the existence of the immaterial, then this result 
will be incorporated into the great body of Positive 
truths. Comtism Is guilty of many inconsistencies, 
of which Positivism is innocent For instance 
Comte invelghs against the “metaphysical” vice of 
treating mere abstractions, such as ‘chemical affinity” 
or “vital principle," as if they were real causes or 
active entities; yet he and his disciples not infre- 
quently speak of "natural laws" in terme pro nr 
applicable to real agents alone.“ The boasted t 
umphs of Positiviem dwindle to a mere catalogue of 
special relations observed at particular times, unless 
by interweaving ideas of absolute causation she can 
build up that grand conception of an Inviolable con- 
stancy in Nature, existing beyond the limita of ob- 
servation and experiment. But the belief in "invari- 
able law” springs from a source ignored by Comte. 

Comtism is further inconsistent with itself in 
sometimes regarding the organism as subordinated to 
the environment, and sometimes regarding the envi- 
ronment as subordinated to the organism; or, in 
other worda, in alternately accepting and rejecting 
the freedom of the will :— , 

„Our prevision disproves the notion that phenom- 
ena proceed from & supernatural will, wbich is the 
same thing aa calling them variable; and our ability 
to modify them shows that the powers under which 
they proceed are subordinated to our own," Ip. 198, 
Martineau's Trans.] 


„A striking example of this semi- tatization of natur- 
al laws occnra in ir. John Stuart Mill's recent work on 
The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte," Pi mj, "Those 
laws [of organization and life) determine wha! living deln 
are possible, and maintain the existence and determine the 
phenomena of those which actually exist; bat they would be 
equally capable of maintaining in existence plants and ani- 
mals very diffarent from these.“ This ta merely careless 
writing; but it shows how even Comtats must employ tho 
language of real caaention. 


+ Comte everywhere assumes that will Is necosearily varis- 
ble, and that the admlaslon of iovariability in natural laws in 
tanlamonnt to denying their origioation in a Will, Bnt the 
only rational thelétic conception ta that of an Infinite Will 
directed by Infinite Wisdom, from which — proceeds 
the conception of absolute Invariability of Jaw, ia misap- 
prehenalon la one root of Comte's hatred of all theistic inter- 
protations of Natare, - 


“Placed in a given system of exterior circumstan- 
ces, a definite organism must always act in a necessa- 
rily determinste manner; and, inversely, the same 
action could not be precisely produced by really dis- 
tinct organíems," [p. 807.] 

From these illustmtions, which might be multi- 
piled, it is evident that Comtism and Positivism are 
not synonymous, and that the former Is only an im- 

rfect embodiment of the latter. The esaence of 

ositivism is the principle that all human know- 
ledge muet be built on the broad basis of experience, 
according to laws which experience itself reveals, but 
cannot originate; that facts, duly certified and com- 
prebended, must yield al! knowledge that aliall stand 
the test of scientific criticlam; that these facta must, 
nt the outset, be assumed to harmonize, &nd to con- 
form to subtile, all-pervasive, all-comprehenaive law. 
Comtism erra conspicuously in repudiating certain 
facts which ought to be admitted; namely, facts of 
the spiritual order, which ure as real to experience as 
any physical facts. Hence its extrusion of the 
chological aclences from the circle of science, and | 2 
supercilious abolition of theology, vitlate It complete- 
ly ns 8 truly encyclopædical organization of know- 
ledge. But it will not do to sneer at Comtism; itis 
the first product of a vast philosophical movement, 
too mighty for aneers lo check. Our business as lov- 
era of truth is to criticise it, note ita deficiencies, ap- 
preciate its merits, recognize its limitations, and 
guide its onward course, It is not the last term in 
the progressional series, but almost the first. Comte 
bas organized the idea of Law, applied it to the 
physica] sciencea, and very imperfectly to social sci- 
ence: to extend it into all 8 of Investiga- 
tion, and to render it the guiding principle in inqui. 
ries hitherto exempted from its domain, is the task 
that awalts coming generations, When Positivism 
shall have supplied the missing linka in Comtism 
and completed the chain, then it will have accom- 

lished that last and sublimest achievement of the 

uman mind, still, alas! in the remote future,—the 
1 of “Science and Religion.” 

The philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer is the sec 
ond great effort to organize all human knowledge,— 
a nearer approximation than Comtism, in some re- 
Mg toa N Positivism. He has disclaimed 

| discipleship to Comte in s letter in the "New 
Englander” for January, 1804, and more distinct! 
in a pamphlet, published in the same year, and entl- 
tled, “The Classification of the Sciences.” The pop 
ular instinct is correct, nevertheless, in giving jl 
the name of Positivist, If not direct liated up- 
on Comtism, his Lese er yet springs from the 
same root, The determination of the exact amount 


next in orderto him. His cen. 
tral pu like Comte's, is the unification of all 
knowledge; and, although in the method of this uni. 
flostion he is not  Comtist, he is till, in the spirit of 
the attempt, 4 Positiviat. organization of know. 
ledge, as all based on experience and colligated by 
law, zo as to form one symmetrical and coherent 
whole, ia the grand aim of Poaitivism ; and from this 
int of view, Comte end Mr. B 
tiviats. Comte is superior to Mr. Spencer in per- 
ceiving that all phenomena could not be formulated 
under a single principle;* Mr. Spencer is su; 
to Comto in perceiving that the data of Positivism 
are more — as SM TOS, es to be. 
Comte pu ositivism into biolo; sociology ; 
Mr. Spencer, Mr, G. H. Lewes, and John Stuart 
Mill, have pushed it into psychology; and the phi- 
losophy of the future will b it into aniveraal an- 
thropology and theology. fact, Mr. Bpencer hae 
already pushed it to the very verge of theology, in 
bis doctrine of a vague consciousness of the pi 
jute, and in lis attempted reconciliation of “Science 
and Religion." Thus is accounted for the otherwisa 
inexplicable phenomenon of religionista appearing 
among Mr. Spencer's warmest admirers ; for althoug 
irresistible logic, unpercelved by them, deduces from 


* "Because itis proposed to consolidate the whole of our 
acquired rsd k A into one body of homogeneous doctri 
it must not be supposed that we aro golng to study this vi 
variety ta from 2 singlo principle, and aa eubJect- 
ed to & single law, There fe somet eo chimarical to at- 
tempie at universal explanetion by s single law, that it 
be as well to secure thie work at once from any Impntatíon of 
the kind, though its development will show how nodeserved 
auchan imputation would be, Our intellec. 
too narrow, and the universe fs too complex, to leave any 
hope that it will evor be within our power to carry eciontiüc 
ion to ita Inst degree of simplteity," nus 
lation, p. 57.] 
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his premises and atatements such consequences as 
will sweep away all their cherished ideas, they yet 
feel that this application of Positivism to theology 
harmonizes with the prescient instincts of the ape, 
and must ultimately secure a glorions triumph for 
the very ideas which Mr. Bpencer's apecial form of 
Poaitivism remorselessly undermines. The convic- 
tion ia daily spreading and deepening, that tho future 
of theology depends wholly on the ibility of its 
coalescing with ecieace, and on the ultimate abolition 
of all essential distinction between them. The Cos- 
mos of matter and man is God'e autobiography, the 
only Scripture his own hand has penned ; and science, 
deciphering the scroll, becomes theology when it 
spelt out the name of God. : 
The greatest merit of Mr. Spencer as a philosopher 
ia hia clear perception of the nature of phllosophy, 
as the unification and verification of human know- 
led The first thing is to ascertain what is known, 
—that is, to soparnte real facts from fictitious ones; 
the second is to arrange these [n their natural con- 
nection and. interdependence, and thus reproduce in 
thought the absolute harmony of being. The Posi- 
tive study of the universe must be the ground of 
true phlfosophy. The sims of Positiviem and phi- 
de: 


losophy are ntical,—out of infinite variety to 
educe unity; but this unity should be dynamical, 
not on Mae Ay unity of mutua] interpenetra- 


tion and interaction, rather than the unity of barren, 
blank indifference. While Mr. Spencer proposes to 
himself the true end of speculation, the unification 
of knowledge, he mistakes the true means to accon- 
plish thia end, by seeking the reduction of all pho- 
nomena under a single abstract formula, Mere gen- 
eralization ia poworinss to unify knowledge. Its 
unity muat be found in the equipoise and dynamical 
correlation of being and thought, which are welded 
into one in the act of knowledge itself, But, al- 
though Mr. Spencer has mistaken the means of at- 
taining his end, the very conception of this end 
makea him tower head and shoulders above his 
English and Scotch contemporarica. Awarding him 
all praise in this respect, and waiving at present fur- 
ther criticism of the nature of the means he adopts 
to secure the unification of knowledge, let us see 
how successfully he hos employed it in the attempt 
to formulate all phenomena under the law of Evolu- 
tlon, which he claims to be an absolutely universal 
formula, He thus states it in full — 

“Combining these partial definitions, ‘we get a 
complete definition, which may be most convenient- 
ly expressed thus:—Heaution ia a change from an 
agb incoherent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent 
helerogenaty; through successive diſferenuutions and 
$ ions." [First Principles, p. 210.] 

ow, as the terms "homogeneous" und hetero- 
geneous” both iniply plurality of constituents which 
are like or unlike respectively, it is evidént that this 
law of Evolution applies only to phenomena occur- 
ring in aggregations of pu But, since tbe law is 
made to apply to all phenomena whatever without 
exception, it is also evident that Mr. Spencer regards 
all phenomena as consisting in the mere re-arrange- 
ment of parts in aggregates or masses. Nor doca 
he shrink from this logical consequence of his 
theory :— 

“The only obvious respect in which all kinds of 
Evolution are alike, ia, that they are modes of change. 

* > * Note next, that the kind of change which 
constitutes Evolution is broadly distinguished from 
change of an equally general kind, in this, that it Ie 
change of internal relations instead of change of ex- 
ternal relations. . Thus we narrow the field 
of inquiry by recognizing the change in which Evo- 
lution consists, as a change in the arrangement of 
parts. of course using the word ‘parta’ in its most 
extended sense, as signifying both ultimate units and 
masses of such units. . Thus, then, we reduce 
that which we bave to investi, to ita most abatract 
siape, Aap pe een e cause or causes of A 
certain order of change in the arrangement of parts.“ 
[1bid., pp. 220, 221.] e p 

This doctrine ia also implied in Mr. Spencer's at- 
tempt to formulate all phenomenn in “terms of Space, 
Time, Matter, Motion and Force:" for Space and 
Time being made the conditions of all phenomena, 
and Force their universal cause, phenomena without 
exception must be simply Motions of Matter ; that ia, 
changes of pum among material wholea and parta, 
masses and atoms, In order to prove, therefore, 
that the law of Evolution la really applicable to all 
phenomena, it must first be ree that all phenom- 
enn can be truly reduced to changes of position 
among atoms and masses. It is not enough to prove 
that all puces are accompanied by auch changes 
(although even this ia insusceptible of poaitive proof) ; 
but it is also necessary to prove that all phenomena 
consist in auch changes, which is absolutely imposai- 
ble. If two synchronous series of phenomena are 
taking place, it is neither philosophy nor common 
sense to assert that what is truo of one series must 
necessarily be true of the other, until the nature of 
their connection is perfectly made kaown. For in- 
stance, two svochronous series of phenomena take 

ace in the life of every humau being; the one phys- 

, the other mental. Admitting that all changes 
In the pavskcal organiem are chan of position 
among ita component atoms, according to a certain 
order, it does not follow that all changes in the form- 
ation of intellectual and moral character are also re. 
arrangement of atoma: these are changes quite as 
real as the former, yet only rash and presumptuous 
P erra will pronounce them to be mere atomic 

Istributions. The connection between these two 
ordera of phenomena may be as cloee as you please, 
and it is meme close; yet the want of 
perslleliam between them is too great to suffer a true 


ti , at least in the present state of science, to 
Ber Ms we or rd one as the efficient cause of 
the other. The phenomena of the organism bogie 
with evolution, culminate in maturity, and end with 
dissolution; but the phenomena of charncter, in In- 
numerable instances, proceed in glorious and unin- 
terrupted evolution to the very end of life, even 
while the body is falling into decay, and often then 
with the greatest splendor. The culmination of com- 
plete and mellow ripeness still seems to be indefinite- 
ly distant in remote futurity. Who cannot recal sig- 
nal instances of character becomiug daily more and 
more beautiful. while the body wastes and withers 
away? Growth ip character is a phenomenon as 
real, and as truly a fact for Positive study, as the 
phenomenon of physical growth ; and the law of Ev- 
olution, if indeed applicable to all phenomena, must 
apply to this among the rest. Yet what dreary ab- 
surdity it would be to call growth in spiritual and 
manly character a mere "re-arrangement nf atoms! 
We insist that genuine Positivism will overlook nei- 
ther phenomenon; and, whatever may me of 
Mr. Spencer's law of Evolution, will eventually in- 
corporate both in the data of Positive Science. His 
law is open to this fatal charge, that, professing to 
apply to all phenomena, it applies only to phenomena 
of renarrangementofatoma. . . + Every mechan- 
ical philosophy, like Mr. Spencer's, touches only the 
surface of things, since mechanism is inexplicable 
except throfigh dynamism, And, although Mr. 
Spencer has much to ssy about Force, lie identifies 
Force with the Unkoowable, and thus empties hia 
philosophy of all dynamism that is intelligible. He 
borrows largely from a source which is shut to eve 
consistent empiricist, in taking from Transcendental- 
iam the idea of atrict universality. When be uni- 
versalizes all phenomena as Motions of Matter, and 
all causes as one omnipresent Force acting through- 
ont Space and Time, he goes quite beyond his prem- 
isea, and tranacends the teachings of empiriciam. 
Force must be either a persona! God, an impersonal 
entity, ora property of Matter. Mr. Spencer deniea 
that it is a personal God: he ougbt to treat it as a 
property of matter, whereas he seems to regard it as 
an impersonal entity. He predicates of it unity, om- 
nipresence and causation,—nttríbutes surely not pred- 
icable of a mere quality or property Of matter. At 
the same time, he declares it to be utterly incompre- 
hensible or unknowable: how he can reconcile this 
position with the predication of any attributes what- 
ever, we leave to others to conjecture. We find an 
indistinctness and indctermination on all the funda- 
mental points of philosophy which seriously detracts 
from the power of Mr. Spencer's speculations as a co- 
herent ayatem: they must become more pronounced 
before they can deeply impresa the thought of 
the age. 

If all phenomena can indeed be brought under a 
single law, it must be because at bottom all phenom- 
ena arealike in kind, Beneath al! superficial variety 
there must be a hidden ground of oneneas on which 
the law must rest. Hence the law which ia to form- 
ulate equally well all phenomena of mind and mat- 
ter, must penetrate beneath their apparent diversity, 
and root itself in a real, aboriginal unity. In other 
words, it must reject dualism in every form, and atart 
from the premise of pure monism. ith this neces- 
sary condition Mr. Spencer is forced to comply; and 
we find him, therefore, rejecting the issue between 
Materialism and Spiritualism as a mere logumachy — 

“Perceiving, as be will, that the Materialist and 
Spiritualist controversy is a mere war of words, in 
which the disputants are equally absurd,—each 
thinking he understands that which it is impossible 
for any msn to understand. — he will perceive how ut- 
terly groundless ia the fear referred to. Being fully 
convigced that, whatever nomenclature ia used, the 
ultimate mystery must remain the same, he will be 
us ready to formulate all phenomena iu terms of 
Matter, Motion, and Force, as in any other terms: 
and will rather indeed anticipate that only in a doc- 
trine which recognizes the Unknown Canse as co- 
extensive with all orders of phenomena, can there be 
a consistent Religion ora consistent Science." [First 
Principles, p. 223, Compare p. 502.] 

By this contemptuous and somewhat flippant dis- 
missal of a great question which has always exercis- 
ed, and will alwaye exercise, the profoundest thought 
of mankind, Mr. Spencer seeka to propitiate the 
minds of his readers, and predispose them to the ac- 
ceptance of his great Law. Recognizing the phe- 
nomenal diversity of Matter and Mind, and at the 
same time scouting the idea of their ontological di- 
versity, to the inquiry why their ontological diversity 
must be denied, be has no sound answer to make, 
There is as great an assumption of knowledge in 
saying that there ia no difference at bottom between 
Matter and Mind, as there is in saying that a radical 
difference exists, Positivism demands a valld reason 
for either assertion. But Mr. Spencer baa here fallen 
hopelessly into a vicioua circle. On the one hand, 
all phenomena can be formulated under a single law, 
because the Materialist and porq controvers 
is absurd; on the other hand, the Materialist an 
Spirituslist controversy Is absurd because all phe- 
nomena can be formulated under a aingle law, He 
can neither surrender the indifference of matter and 
mind, which would be to aurrender his Law of Evo- 
lution, nor yet give a ble reason for it, which 
would imply a knowledge of. what is profeasedly un- 
knowable Hence we find this postulate of monism 
very gingerly referred to, ss rather a self-evident 
truth, than prominently discussed and stoutly de- 
fended as the very corner-stone of his philosophy, 
We must therefore look behind Mr, Spencer's own 
explicit statements, to understand the true spirit of 
his system. ` 


There are but three forms of monism posel! 
Idealism, Materialism, and Identity. The Pepe t 
ces all phenomena to Mind, the second to Matter, 
and the third to a single Substance or substratum of 
which mind and matter are merely diverse manifest- 
ations. Every monistic philosoph which ja artist- 
ically beautiful and coherent (and Without these 
characteristics no philosophy can be true, for nothin 
is more beautiful or coberent than truth) most reat 
on one of these three bases, exclusively and consist- 
ently, Now, to a superficial reader, there ia in the 
“First Principles” an appearance of great rigor, both 
in method and form; bnt to one whe lonka deeper 
this ap ce is dispelled. The one simple law of 
Evolution la applied to all phenomens, an develup. 
ed from a vast mass of acientific facts with great 
cision and ability; it is overladen with illustratio 
and from its very wealth in this respect the volume 
becomes monotonous reading. But Mr. Spericer's at 
titude towards monism is vacillating and irresolnte 
There are some passages from which, taken by them. 
selves, Idealism would be logically inferable ; although, 
there can be no doubt that his system, ns a whole, is 
opposed to Idealism. His professiona of impartiality 
in the controversy between Materialism and Spirit. 
ualism more than justify the expectation of a preci 
definite, and unswerving adhesion to Identity. But 
notwithstanding bis protests and disclaimers, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce his system, in ita spirit and 
necessary implications, to be unqualifiedly a material- 
istic one. Very likely Mr. Spencer himself may be 
unaware of its tendency: if so, he is not the first 
philosopher who has mistaken the legitimate ultima- 
tion of his own principles, Neither do we say this 
in the spirit of censure, or even of deprecation: we 
desire the truth alone; and if this be materialism, or 
atheism, or any other tem, may it spread far and 
wide, and beat down all opposition! The day wilh 
surely come when free * if honest thought, 
will command the respect of mankind, No odium 
can attach, among educated men, to any opinions 
bonorably and fearlessly mnintained. We state sim. 
ply a naked fact, as we believe, when we say thet, if 

r. Spencer's philosophy is true, materialism is troe 

That this is no random charge is easily made eri- 
dent. His N is avowedly an attempt W 
formolate all phenomena in terms of Space, Time, 
Matter, Motion, and Force. Now see what this im- 
plies, Space and Time must be set aside as mere) 
the conditions of phenomens, and Force as their 
universal cause, reducing “all phenomena" to Matter 
and Motion alone, That is, every phenomenon in 
the universe is only motion in mutter, Of what value, 
then, is Mr. Spencer's defence of his reasoning», that 
“their implications are no more materialistic than 
they are spiritualistic, nnd no more gpiritualistic then 
they are materialistic?” [Firat Principles, p. 502.] 
By his own confession, there are no phenomena but 
those of Motion in Matter; with what face, then, can 
he write thus *— 


“Before proceeding to interpret the detailed phe- 


nomena of Life And. Mind and Society, in terms of 


Matter, Motion and Force, the reader must bé re- 
minded in what sense the interpretations are to be 
accepted. . . . And, notwithstanding al) evidence 
to the contrary, there will probably have arisen im 
not a few minda the conviction that the solutione 
which have been given, along with those to be deriv- 
ed from them, are essentially materialistic. Let none 
persist in these misconceptions.” [Zbid., p. 501.] 


If it be said that under Force Mr. Spencer includes 
what is commonly meant by Spirit, it must be re 
membered that he refuses to admit this understand- 
ing of it as legitimate. Force, according to him, ie 
the absolutely unknowable Cause of phenomena; 
but, because it is unknowable, we are distinct! 
warned not to call it personal, conscious, or intelli- 
gent, It cannot be God in any sense which Theism 
bolds dear; and it cannot include the human eoul, 
since all phenomena of life and thought and fee 
are merely phenomena of motion in matter, whi 
must cease with the disintegration of the organism 
Since all phenomena without exception are mere 
manifestations of one omnipresent Force, there cam 
be no permanent, or even transient, tadiridualily, i 
any siguificant sense of the word, Hence to fonmn- 
late alf phenomena in terms of Space, Time, Matter, 
Motion, and Force, is absolutely to exclude from the 
universe all real or spiritual personality, whether 
human or superhuman; and, consciously or aneon- 
scioualy, Mr. Spencer conducts to a most rigid and 
thorough going Materialiam. Of al) moniata, Spinoza 
alone has held the balance even, and been strictly ime 
partial between Materialism and Spiritualism. 

But Mr. Spencer's pretence of impartiality is stm 
gularly baseless, in view of his reduction of all phe 
nomena of "Life, Mind, and Society," to mere ma- 
tions of matter. Spinozism and Dualism are alone 
impartial, but Mr. Spencer espouses neither. There 
ia a remarkable passage in the preface to bis "Psy- 
chology," which seems to hint at certain esote 
doctrines. impolitic to make public :— 

"It may be well further to say that origivelly 
had intended to add a fifth division, which should 
include sundry deductions and speculations that 
could not properly be embodied in the other divi- 
sions. But, before being compelled to do so, I had 
decided that, as thla fifth division was not strictly 
necessary, and as cortain of the £ tions contain- 
ed in it might prejudice some MAE the doctrines 


developed in the others, it would be better to with- 
hold it, —at any rate for the present.” 

Has Mr. Spencer refrained from developing conse 
quences which he perceives to follow from his prin" 
ciples, for fear leat they might prevent the acceptance 

the principles themselves? We could not 
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much a course as either very manly or very wise. A 
bold and conscientious thinker plainly states the 
"legitimate results of bis principles, never desiring to 
amuggle them into the public mind ; and all the more 
because they might offend public prejudice, for then 
he would be sure he had gained no proselytes under 
falso pretences, but had said the very worst at the 
outset. We are utterly unwilling to attribute any 
such timid and disingenuous course to Mr. Spencer, 
and prefer to fall back on the conclusion that he Is 
so OR English in the structure of his mind, 
that he is blind to the evident bearings of hia own 
theory, and RIN —＋ insular inconsiatency stout- 
iy maintains doctrines whose logical consequences he 
as stoutly disowns. We are glad to be able to efface 
the somewhat painful impression pue by the 
above-quoted extract from the preface to the "P. t 
ehology,” by the following most noble and high- 
minded words from the “Firat Principles" :— 

“Not ss adventitious, therefore, will the wise man 
regard the faith that la in him. The highest truth 
he sees he will fearlessly utter,—knowing that, lot 
"what Ya come of it, he is thus playing his right 
pert in the world; knowing that if he can effect the 
change he aims at, well: if not, well also; though 
mot se» well.“ Ip. 123.] 

Whether, therefore, Mr. Spencer is aware of it or 
not, we believe that bia philosophy is radically and 
irretrievably materialistic. Such an Inference la, as 
we have sean, directly deducible from the attempt to 
formulate al! phenomena in terms of Space, Time, 
Matter, Motion, and Force; and also from the neces- 

implications of the formula he pones But it 
follows quite as Ita from the tbeory of Emplri- 
«ism, which he adopta and atates very explicitly in 
his “Classification of the Sciences“: 

„All knowledge is from experience, holds M. 
Comte; and this I ale» hold,—hold it, Indeed, ina 
wider sense than M. Comte: since, not only do I be- 
liave that all the ideas acquired by individuals, and 
«consequently all the ideas transmitted by past gen- 
erations, are thus derived; but I also contend that 
the very faculties by which they are acquired are the 
Producis of accumulated and organized experiences 
received by ancestral races of beings.” Ip. 31. 

In other words, the soul, with all its magnificent 
powers, is a mere fascicle of impressiona from with- 
out, accumulated, organized, and hereditarily trans- 
mitted: there is nothing in the mind which is not 
derived altimately from its material surroundings. 
We purposely say material surroundings; for if Em- 
piricism admits any formative nucleus or germ what- 
ver not evolved out of matter, even in the primordi- 
al organism which beads the series of biological eyo- 
lutions, then it commits sucide by postulating en im- 
materia) principle at the start, co-ordinate with the 
«material organism, and is convicted of stealing the 
premises of its antagonist. 

To be continned.] 
—— — 


YEARLY MEETING Or THE 3UBSCRI- 


BERS TO THE “VOSEK ESTAB- 
LISHMENT FUND,” 


[From the Manchester (England) Friend, for June, 1872,] 


The Firet Half. Yearly Meeting of the Committee of 
the Voysey Establishment Fund" waa held at St. 
George's Hall, London, on the 20th of Inst month. 
Reports were presented and read from the Secretary 
and Treasurer, by which it appeared that the total re- 
ceipta amounted to over £1600, and the total expen- 
sea, since the commencement of the public services 
in October, 1871, to over £1000, leaving a balance in 
hand of about £540. But the current rente from 
the reserved seats, and from the weekly collections, 
do not equal the current expenditures; therefore the 
importance was obvious of strong efforts still being 
used to obtain subscriptions to the general fund. 
"The number of regular nttenders of the congrega- 
tion ateadily increases, and this was looked upon as 
an encouraging sign, evidencing a continued growth 
& intereat in the movement. 

Reference was made to the death of the President 
of the Associafion, the late Bishop Hinds; and the 
meeting was informed that Dr. Colenso had been in- 
vited to accept that position, but no reply had yet 
Deen received from Natal. 

An interesting letter was read from Francea Power 
Cobbs. She s lly referred to the desirability of 
a periodical being established in connection with the 
movement, and alluded to the Manchester Friend aa 
an example of what such a periodical ought to be. 


After the formal businese had been disposed of, 
two subjecta of importance engaged the attention of 
*he meeting, First, the desirability of obtaining a 
building for the sole use of the Association; and a 
resolution was unanimously adopted, expressive of a 
desire that a building find, of which a small n- 
ming exists, should be promoted. At the same time, 
*ome speakers were strong) y of opinion that, for the 
present, at least, St. George's Hall was the best place 
for the services to be held. 

The other subject excited grent interest, and was 
discussed with great animation. Dr. Turle, the 
‘Treasurer, than whom no one has devoted a greater 
amount of time and thought to the movement, as 
woll as given it much pecuniary assistance, proposed 
* resolution that it would be well for the Associa- 
tion to adopta definite name. He supported hls 
view in a very able Address, the chief point of which 
was that the idea of pure monotheism, which he 
considered distinctive of the movement, should be 
embodied in a name which could be adopted by all 
monothelsts of all nationa, and that thus a bond of 
union would be formed. Several gentlemen warmly 


supported Dr. Turle. But several others spoke ably 
and with strong feelings, ym any course of the 
kind being taken. They feared the adoption of a 
name would tend towards sectarianism, and objected 
to it on principle; and also that as a matter of prac- 
tice It would be impossible to make a satisfactory se- 
lection from the great number of names that would 
be * — s and that the subject would be an“ apple 
of discord” thrown among the hitherto harmonious 
action of the Committee. Mr. Voysey himself felt 
strongly opposed to the adoption of n distinctive 
name, It was ultimately put to vote, and Dr. Turle's 
motion was lost by a large majority. 

The meeting was attended by about sixty or seven- 
ty ladies and gentlemen. Many interesting remarks 
were made, eapecially from some who for years had 
been vainly seeking for religious fellowship and as- 
sociation, and bad derived comfort, satisfaction and 
2 benefit from the services nt St. George's 

all. [This information has been sent to us by s 
Member of the Committee who was present at the 
Meeting.— Ep. M. F.] 


THOMAS CAHLYLE ON A FUTURE LIFE. 


A Glasgow paper gives to the publie an interesti 
letter (never Dolore "publisbed) written man: me 
ago by Thomas Carlyle, in reply to an inquiry put 
before him by a young lady who had given Ese 
mind much to the moral problem involved in the 
question of a future state :— 
Tug GRANdE, Alesford, Sept. 27, 1848. 

My Dear Madam,—The question which perplexea 
you is one that no man can answer. You may con- 
sole yourself by reflecting, that It is by ita nature in- 
soluble to human creatures—that what human crea- 
tures have to do with such a question la to get it 
well put to rest, suppressed if not answered; so that 
their life and its duties may be attended to without 
impediment from it. Such questions In this our 


earthly existence are many. “There are two things,” 
says the German philosopher, that atrike me dumb 
—the st firmament (palpably infinite) and the 


sense of right and wrong In man.” Whoever follows 
out the “dumb” thought will come upon the origin 
of our conception of heaven and hell—of an Infini- 
lude of merited happiness and au infinitude of mer. 
ited woe—nnd have much to reflect upon uuder an 
aspect considerably changed. Consequences good 
and evil, blessed and accursed, it ia very clear do fol- 
low from all our actions here below, and prolong and 
ro te snd spread themselves into the infinite, or 
youd our calculation and conception; but whether 
the notion of reward and penalty be not, on the 
whole, mther a human one transferred to that im- 
mense divine fact, has been doubtful to many. Add 
to this consideration, which the best phllosoph 
teaches us, that the very consequences (pot to spea 
of the penalities at all) of evil actiona die away, and 
become abolished Jong before eternity ends; that it 
is only the consequences of good sections that are 
eternal; for these aro in harmony with the laws of 
this universe, and add themselves to it, and coóperate 
with it forever; while all that ia in disharmony with 
it must necessarily be without continuance and soon 
fall dead—as perhaps you have heard in the sound of 
a Scottish Pealm amid the mountains, the true notes 
alone support one anothor, and the psalm which was 
diacordant enough near at hand, is perfect melody 
when heard from afar. On the whole, I must. ac 
count it but a morbid, weak Imagination that shud- 
ders over this wondrous divine universe as a place of 
despair to any creature, and contrariwise, a most de- 
ed liuman sense, sunk down to the region of the 
rutal (however common It be), that in any case re- 
mains blind te the infinite difference there ever is be- 
tween right and wrong for a human creature, or God's 
laws and the devil's laws. 


Yours very truly, Tomas CARLYLE. 


The Chicago Journal calls sttention tu the fact 
that the cholera, which for several months bas been 
raging nt St. Petersburgh, is gradually spreading 
over Central Europe, and says :— 

“The cholera, WHch now prevails in eastern Eu- 
rope, originated again, no doubt, in the usual way— 
among the pligrima who gather by the hundreds and 
thousands to Mecca, where they live round the tomb 
of their prophet like the beasts whose flesh they are 
forbidden to eat. There they wallow in their filth 
for no change of clothes is at these times permit 
by their religion. When disease breaks out, it thore 
fore uot only rapidly spreads among them, but ia die- 
seminated far and near, and the more especially as 
their faith eojoins them to Toe the clothes of 
their dead as sacred relics. The cholera la therefore 
the legitimate offspriog of filth and superstition. 
Like a destroying angel, the disease a in the cities 
of the Orient, where the practice of cleaning the 
atreats is unknown, and where the dogs fight in the 
gutters over rotten carcasses. In eastern Europe it 
also commits grent havoc in all those places where 
the population is the moat dirty. Indeed, so great a 
foe b. cholera to cleanliness, that even in the cities 
which it afflicta, those quarters generally escape 
whore there is least filth.” 


A Scotch minister had been preaching against cov 
etouaness and the love of money, and had e 
repeated how “the love of money wna the root of all 
evil" Two old bodies walking home from church— 
one said, “An wasna the minister strang upo' the 
money? “Nae doubt," sald the other, rather hesita- 
tingly; and added, “ay, but it's grand to hae the wee 
bit siller In your haund when ye gang an errand.” 


Poices from the People. 


| 
| [EXTRACTS FROM LETTERA] 


uito 


——"P. P. hada ems house yeaterday. 
a a number of the Hicksite Friends, who are now here 
attending carly meeting, went.to hear him, notwith- 
standing thelr iety bad a public meeting at the 
same hour. But they are only one step what 
the Orthodox choose to call ‘Broad-gaugers.’ Atone- 
ment by proxy does not belong to their church, and 
they claim that every man must be his own Jesus 
Christ, If he expects to oscape the penalties of sin, 
that is, learn to sin not at all, We do not have to 
wait for death to be launched into eternity, we are 
already therc, and we know that there Is a never 
changing law that rewards virtue and punishes vice, 
Virtue is onr savior. There is no such thing as orig- 
inal sin. Little children are good and lovely and 
aweet, instead of little devils and alnners, and every- 
body knows it, That is the way our beat thinkers 
among the Hickeite speakers talk. 


——"Encloscd please find one dollar for fifteen 
copies of Voysey's Lecture on the Bible, and alr- 
leen cents for "Truthe for the Times." Iam a poor 
man, Dow over sixty years of age, and my growin 
ey depo gp — that my stay In earth-li 
must be short, a esiring to help others to escape 
the theological nets and traps, T wil give away some 
of your tracts, and hope to be able to send for mere. 
lam greatly into: and profited by reading Tax 
Inpex. I also tuke the Independent, and your Imngx 
as compared with the Independent is as a diamond 
and a millstone.” 


“Please place my name on your list as a sub- 
scriber for one share to the Index Associntion on 
terma stated in INDEX, lam in sympathy with Free 
Religion, and wish you entire success in your able 
efforts to free humanity from bigotry and supersti- 
tion. Your paper should be lu every household ia 
the land. I have some stock in an Orthodox church 
building which I will 1 ‘even’ for half the 
amount in your Association. If you have any bid- 
ders, please refer tham." 


“I will subscribe one share to Tae INpEx Asso- 
ciation, For one I cannot afford to lose Tux INDEX 
and will do all I can for its support." 


LOCAL NOTICES, 


Finst Inperenpurt Bocuerr.—The meetings of this Society 
wili bo puspended daring the months of July and August. 


PUBLISHERS NOTAOEN, 


Cash Recel, the week ending July 18(4.—O. R. Wood- 
ard, $1,560; Davíd Wright, 75 ctw.; E. Wwaipale 80 cta.; J. 
Frank, 18 cte.; H. Kloet, $2; J. Roemer, B: 8 Engeinardt, 
$2; C, Benors, $1; C. Braun, $3; J. Lasalle, 33 3J. ,G. Hols- 
warih, £3; George Meissner. 82; G- Marx, $3: O, Retdemels- 
ter, $1; B. P. Under 87; B. 8. Pier, $i; Parker Piila- 
bary. $3; J. S. Kingsley, 90 cts.: W. P. Ewing, $2; C. B. 
ker, $2; H. 8. Kunyan, $1; T. E. Morris, 35 cts.; Z, D. Fan- 
ning, $1.50; E. Dillon, $4; Alexander Wisk, 81; Wm. Shep- 
ardran, $1: Felix Hascht, $1; C. A. Lloyd, 50 cts.; James 
Willlams, $1; A. A. Trowbridge, 5) cis.; Jos, E. De 


George Allen, $2,; George H. G. le 
$1; “Tomes Emerson, 10 cte.; L. C. Whiting, 80 cte.; W. H. 
tration, 25 


L. Geanner, $1 i Philip c 


bach, $1; Dr. . L, Wyatt, 50 cts.; Cam 

dell $3.75; P.H. BSeghmyer, 125; Sam. Thomaa, $1; A. E. Cook, 

gi T. Baker, 89; Dr. J. Bcott, 83; Rev. J, W, McKoobec, $3; 
. B. Lowe, 50 cte,; B. F. Kennedy, $2. 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and ne 
other recelpt sent unless especially requested. — Persons whe 
de not see thelr remittahces p ta within two or 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us, 

N. B.—Orders for Tracts or Single Numbers of Tus brozx 
which are not on Aand will, if of me amount, be otherwise 
filled to the same amount without further notice. 


RECEIVED. 


PawsuEB: “ . . for thoughts.’ a Ams D. T. 
Wainer, Author of. "Real Folks," “We Glris," etc. Bow 
ton; James R. Osnoon A Co., late Ticknor 4 Fields, aed 
Fletda, Oagood & Co. 18783. pp. 111. 

Bosrow ILLUWTRATED, Boston: Jaxz* R. Oscoop & Oo. 
Price 00 cents. 

Tax Case or Mn. Gzonog J. WALTHER. ` 

Brezcu or Graurr Sarri to his Neighbors in Paterboro, N. 
Y. Juno $24, 1472. 

Tur Bm iW Tes PU BD. A Discourse by Rev, 
NaTu'L, Beaver, In., Pastor of the First Unliarian Congre- 

tional Bocie! a Davenport, lowa. Davenport; Gross 
au Print, 187%, 

Tux Caunen Pantorses. By the Rev. T. P. Kiminin, M. A 
TRS. Part H. Tus Lima Gop. By the Rev. B. M, 
QmupamT.—À.], Coxyrusations. Recorded by s Woman 
for Women. Part III All published by Taomae Boorr, 
Esq., Mount Pleasant, Ramegate, England, 

Tax VmsTAL: A Collection of Articles In Prose and Poetry, 
comprising & short caway on Origin and Destiny, are 
through the Modfumebip of Mrs. M, J. Wruoorson. ics- 
go: Kw.1010-PurosoraicaL PUBLISBING Houss. 1873. 

Tar Rzromws wiion »HoULD Pasossa, and tho Rosnlta which 
poi Follow, the Equal Distribution of. Woalth, etc, By 
Davin E.Cmomm. Binghamton, N. Y, 1873. 

Tas Riga for June, 1/73. Boston, Office of Publication 

85 Bromficld Bt. [Last lasue.] 
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THE INDEZ. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
Qa rrr, $100,000. Smansa Bacs $100. 


went. on each share for the year ending Oct. 96, 1879. Al fo- 
ture subseriptions are anbJect to this assessment, Not 

ten per cent. on each share can be asseased In any one 
. By the original torma of subscription, the tore are 
Prbiaden to incur any indebtednens I ton per cent. of 
the stock actually subscribed; and this lon will be 
strictly compiled yi. Teta sory 1 taas EJ 

k of the Association shou! en, aud sul 

— pectfully solicited from all friends of Free Religion, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK, 


ACENOWLEDGED elsewh Five Hundred Shares, $50,000 
MinroRD, New Harmony, Ind, One Bhare, 100 


T 100 
D. Arras, J., rooklyn, N. T., 5 — 
Mas L. E. Boner, Rvansville, Ind. m 100 
— Defiance, Oblo. 100 
— Ohio. * * 100 
J. T. BRADT, Sabethn, Ban, H rA 100 
= Northampton, Mass, | " 100 
MaxPnAosr, Cincinnati, Ohio,  " 1 100 
H. Hersxuamn, Toledo, Ohio, “ 11 100 
€. Porson, ia DUO Lo, 18 
. EamuAN m a 
. 
A. Fo Bouton, a., Two . 
W.F, Heres, Dayton, QNO n n 10⁰ 
Hrmaw Cour, Suep'n Bridge, N. T., One = 100 
Saxunt Cour,  Suap'o Bridge, N. Y,  " 100 
Cuaaiss N. ‘orcester, Mass. Two „ 300 
25 Seen, Dio; Pee 8 
WooDARD, „born, ] 
H E Mitta, Mt. Carroll, II. One  " 100 
J. W. Bagrusrr, Dover, N.H. „ 12 10⁰⁰ 
Oacan Roos, Taylor's Falle, Minn, " * 100 
Mus E. 3. Mun, Geneva, ^. POR. 100 
Jas. R. STONE, Cincinnati, Ohlo, *« 100 
D. K. Innas, E » Five ^" 500 
4. Tarr, “ " One u 100 
8. L. WiLDER, A Y, 2 * = 
“ " " 
Erren iaa " * * “ 100 
J. T. SUTTON, 2 i 1 x: 100 
Wars. F, Aver, Pittsburgh, Pa., " 100 
Misa C. E. Nocesz, Cincinnati, Ohjo, Two = 200 
Jas, FiSOHER, ve La, Oue „ 100 
G.H.Horrzwaw, Pittsburgh, Pa., * : 100 
L. Von Biesernan, N. Y, City, Fre 500 
Hr E 8 Brooklyn, N. X., One 8 — 
, P. CHaAmBEns, t , 5 K 
Trrus L. Beowx, Binghampton, N, V., “ — 1 
A. MoD. Loona, Milwaukee, Wis,  " *. 100 
G., W. Peckuam, " si 2 PR 100 
C. T. Hawury, a = 2 . 100 
Wu, BxckkR, LI ^" LI * 100 
Mas. G. D. Nona, a Ww Five ~“ 
Rost. C. SPENCER, a "^A. 2 100 
C. M. LAWLER, t ^ s * 100 
B. R. LELAND, LI] “ “ 100 
Wx.Brtackwonz, Painesville, Obio “* ^ 100 
R. H. Ranney, ton, Mass, “ 1 100 
O. B. FnarnixdnAx, New York, N. T., Five “ 500 
Mrs. J. G. Kar, Richmond, Ind, One 100 
J R. Writer, ik n LI LLI 100 
Jus SMELSER, ^ " ^ ss 100 
Joux H gorr, m 2 a A 8 
THomas Mos. Indianapolis, n " d is 
án. ‘Liza! “ m ^" " 100 
Cramene Voxneout, “ " a » 100 
Fern, CHEIETMANN, a » * S 100 
Hrxav BCHNULL, ' " „ „ 100 
WH Docume, Washingon, Dees "o O J0 
. H, DooLrrruz, Washington, .., s c 
M. S. Braco, Lawton, Ean., ^ * 100 
L. S. Bacon y E 8 pa 100 
C. Ronixrog, Y » " e 100 
Henry Stace, 81, Lonis Mo., m - 100 
J. C, Rooney, at af Two * 200 
Jacon SPRINKEL, St. Joseph, “ Ove “ 100 
R. P, HAzLowiLL, Boston, Mass, Five * 500 
Buzus Wnuunr, a 2 * z- 5&0 
Jas. A. Durex, 1 M One 100 
E. 8. DuxuAM, w * m * 100 
Joun F. Mn. La, » * » 2 100 
J. C, HAvNES, — M Three ^ 800 
10. W. Pank, 6 «4 One ^" 100 
FREDERICK Beck, " * 7x $ 100 
J. W. Winger, A Y » -d 100 
D. J. King, s " * * 100 
Miss R. Bowx t, = om » * 100 
“A Friend," * " v he 100 
Miss H, E. Stevenson," Log One 100 
M. Loe * M "wo + 200 
Harur N. STONE, s 8 100 
„ . BARROWS, venport, ow! " — J 
W.W.Granr, | " T^ » * 100 
Mas. F. W. CnnterEnN, New York, N. Y. » M 100 
Š Taua, New York, * m " 100 
„E. Boonaz M A 
J. LIBNAC, (^ e 4 100 
H. G. Wurrs, Bufalo, E " “u 100 
J.P.Drxswoum, New York, ^ Two * 20 
B. W. Pisano, 15 * Ten 1,000 
Jos. T. Wurtz, “ * Five * $00 
L. T. Ives, Detroit, Mich, Two ^" 200 
E. W. Meppauon, Detroit, Mich, Fiese “ 500 
Epw.M.Davis. Philadelphia, Pa., One * 100 
Mno.Lucretta Morr, * * * M 100 
WxnNzR Boxsckum, Burlin n, = x 100 
D. G. Currrenpes,Milweukeo, Wis, One * 10⁰ 
Mrs. Farn. Sins, Keokuk, lows, as ^" 1 
K. B. Woroorr, wakes, B. Dr m 100 
C. D. KRNDRICK, bod ae at ^ 100 
Tuos. Hoovk 2 Av a M 100 
Mrs. MART C, Daus, « Two *" 300 
Enxer Prussia, Chicago, n. Five ^" 500 
B. H. Prano Boston, atn, Ono jd 100 
J. L. TAYLOR, Cincinnati, Oblo Two, ™ 
H. L. H Cb ] li, One, ^" 100 
A. RETMANMN, Wheeling, Va, Ono “ 100 
W. H. Ovinoron, Chi 1 11.5 Five, “ 500 
O. A. NicHoL4oN, Pittsburgh, Pa. One, " 100 
VaLssTing LUDWIG, All y City, Pa, * M 100 
Mns, Nancr GreBHART, " =, Fe 4 100 
361,700 
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The auccess of the Index Association plan hns, as 
we expected it would, etimulated others to imitate it. 
Even the "elect" are not ashamed to borrow an idea 
or two from the “reprobate” in the sphere of carnal 
affairs. The Philadelphia Christian Stateeman, the 
organ of the Christianizers, bas become a weekly in- 
stead of a fortnightly paper, and passed Into the 
hands of the “Christian Statesman Association.” 
The capital stock of the now Association is fixed at 
$20,000; the number of shares is 2,000, each share is 
$10, and only twenty per cent. of the amount sub 
scribed is payable annually. About $4,000 are al- 
ready subscribed, N 
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Ths Jie of Tan Tanar doss net held ee 
Jor ths opinions of correspondants or contributors. urna 
are open for the free dlacuasion of all questions in ciudad under 
dts general purpose. 

N. B.—All lettera, business or ofhertoias, should be address- 
ed to “Tas Ispzx, Drawer 88, Toledo, OMo." 3 


The following letter from the Principal of a New 
England Academy, received at this office under date 
of July 10, explains itself: — 

“I am anxious to secure Vol. L of TRE Inpex. I 
am willing to pay $5.00 fora on bound „if I 
cannot procure it cheaper, Vol, II. of Tun INDEX 
I received from you by express a short time since. I 
like it very much. I have already wrilten you to put 
down my name for a bound volume for this year. 
Now if you have an opportunity to get Vol. I. and 
will do a0, I will purchase it of you, and also reward 
you for trouble, Please let me hear from you, if you 
can do anything for me.” 

There are no more copies of Vol. I. for sale here. 
But if any one of our subscribers ia willing to dis- 
pose of his at the above-offered price of $5.00, he has 
opportunity to do ao by sending his address to us, 
We will tranamit it to the writer of the above letter, 
and the arrangement can then be concluded by pri- 
vate correspondence between the parties concerned, 
Of course we shall accept no "reward" of any sort, 
and are ouly sorry we cannot furnish a copy from this 
office, which we should do at the old price of $2.50. 


— —— — 
NTONE^ FOR HHEAD. 


In one of our most popular "Geographies," design- 
ed for the use of schools and academies and issued 
by the well-known educational house of E. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia, the following questions and an- 
awers occur :— 


" Was there a time when but one language eisted ! 

"a i Py — ela us there . * ‘ , 

" How did many languages spring this one 

“When the Tower of Babel was bnilt to defy God, 
he confused the speech of the builders, so that they 
could not understand each other.” 

In order more indelibly to impress this absurd au- 
perstition on the young mind, the text is accompan- 
ied by a picture of the aforesaid Tower, doubtless 
"taken by our Special A rtist on the apot," and resem. 
bling nothing so much as a huge paper-collar box; 
and, aa if to bring out in full relief the contrast of fic- 
tion with fact, the Tower of Babel atands side by 
side with a picture in the next column representing 
the Capitol at Washington. 

Again :— 

Hou many kinds of religion are there? 

“A t many; all of which are false bat one, 

“Which ta the only true religion? 

“Christianity, or the religion of Christ, 

“In what does amr consist ? 

"In believing in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, 
and the Bavior of the world, 

" Where are the doctrines of Christianity found ? 

"In the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment.” 


It is apparent to any one who takes the trouble to 
look into the matter, that Orthodoxy has a tremen- 
dous grasp on our free school system. Not merely in 
the pertinacious rétention of Bible- reading and other 
religious exercises, but atill more in the jealous aelec- 
tion of teachers and text · books favoring its own doc- 
trines, does this usurpation of Orthodoxy reveal it- 
self. Ina vast number of our public schools, espe- 
cially in the country districta, It is impossible for any 
but an evangelical teacher to find employment; and 
itia 20 sure an introduction to the good graces of 
most school committees that publishers find it to 
their interest to send out school books stuffed with 
such puerilities as the foregoing. It is time for the 
liberal portion of the public to pay more heed to the 
nature of the doctrines surreptitiously introduced in- 
to their children's minds under pretence of teaching 
history, or geography, or other branchea of know- 
ledge. A rigorous surveillance should be exercised 
in these matters, that a permanent bias may not be 
given to children in the direction of false and fool- 
ish notions, It is very easy to insti] into the minds 
of the young a superstition that shall be very hard 
to eradicate. IT you want a good crop, you must 
BOW good seed. 

Never vote for any candidate for any educational 
Position who will abuse it by conpiving in this sys- 
tematic delusion of the young. There is no use in 
evading thia issue. When the public funds raised for 


educational uses only are methodically perverted to 
the service of religious falsehood and folly, it is nec. 
essary to, vote against every candidate who suffer 
himself to be made the catapaw of a besotted church- 
party. If the free schools of this country are to last, 
they must be freed from the half-concealed but most 
mischievous domination of Evangelicalism. Take 
the Bible not only out of the school exercises, but. 
also out of the school text-books, 


A WORD ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


We bave been repeatedly questioned of late con. 
cerning "Sunday Schools.“ In Tux Inpex, No. 8, 
there is an essay giving our ideas on this subject > 
and if our correspondents will refer to that number 
they will save us much labor. Nothing is more 
necessary than the right moral instruction of chil. 
dren, disconnected from all superstition; and liberal 
societies make a great mistake when, as they usually 
do, they treat the idea of a Sunday School as part 
and parcel of Orthodoxy. The reliance on moral or 
religious education Is a confession that "nature" in 
more powerful than grace; and it cuta under the 
very roots of Orthodoxy to educate children to the 
independent uae of their own intellectual and moral 
faculties. There ought to be no catechism used,— 
no text-book constructed on the question and answer 
plan, which dead ens rather than develops the mind, 
Aim solely to make the child think, and Nature wil} 
do the rest. The chief difficulty always and every- 
where ia to find teachers who will take hold of this 
work in good earnest, and trust themselves without 
the crutch of a catechiam of some sort, The Sunday 
School would be all the better for the introduction 
of some active games or other amusements, Bota 
hall would be necessary for these, the church being 
unauited in al] respecta to the real wants of radical 
societies. We more than suspect that the lack of vi- 
tality in so many euch societies is owing to their re- 
luctance to give up the church-idea The Sunday 
School, at least, can never flourish, or be worth much, 
if it does not reapect the demanda of the child- 
nature, and combine moral Instruction with frequent 
motion and healthful pleasure. If this ia done, and 
the religions sentiments are called into activity by 
music and poetry, instead of dry doctrinal tuition, 
the Sunday School can be made immensely useful. 
But all dogmatism must be most carefully excluded 
from it. You cannot build up a fine moral character 
in the child by giving him bricks to eat, Keep clear 
of all catechisms, and rely upon conversation, atory- 
telling, and informal friendly intercourse. In short, 
help the child to grow in right moral and religious 
directions, without making morality or religion 
a bore, Thus conducted, the Sunday School is the 
most radical of all inatitutions, and no radical society 
ean long prosper which is too inert or indifferent to: 


do its duty by the children. 
— — 9——————— 


"I want"—said Rev. George H. Hepworth, in a 
speech at the Congregational Re-union—"I want a 
eburch which shall be no respecter of persons, & 
church where the rustling silk and the noiseless cal- 
ico can sit aide by side and pray to the same God. I 
want a church where the homespun coat and the 
swallow-tail shall stand side by side, and sing of 
their common wants, and supplicate a common mer- 
cy." What a toucbing duet! We particularly ad- 
mire that warbling awallow-tail, the chief want“ of 
which, we should conjecture, wonld be something to 
warble with. Probably the melody is to be con- 
ceived as issuing from the depths of the back-pocket, 
in praise of the tailor that made it, Since Hood's 
“Song of the Shirt,’ no music has eo powerfully af- 
fected our sensibilities as Mr. Hepworth's “Song of 
the Bwallow-tail." 


“A man of true honor thinks himeelf greater in 
being subject to his own word, than in being lord of 
a principality.” This was aaid by Bir Philip Sidney, 
who had such right as few besides to pronounce the 
word honor. How rarea man is he who “sweareth 
to his own hurt, and changeth not!” 


Rev. Edward C. Towne wishea opportunities to 
speak anywhere in the neighborhood of New Haven, 
Connecticut, where he may be addressed. He will 
receive numerous invitations, if the “heathen” that 
sit in that great darkness can bear the light. 


— — 
“Never any word apoken did so much good, " 
many locked up in silence,” says Plutarch | Morale, 
iv, 230.) 
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HEATHEN AND CHRISTIAN. appeared in the refined dress of the Transcendental 


In the new, interesting, and important book on 
“The Dangerous Classes" of New York, in which lie 
gives an account of the labors of the "Children's Aid 
Society,“ Mr. C. L. Brace writes a chapter entitled 
"Christ in Charity and Reform, and Condition of 
Neglected Children before Christianity.” The chap- 
ter, which is quite Inadequate and we believe far 
from just to the Romans, contains this sentence: 
"Probably the first aociety or asylum in history for 
poor children was the foundation established by the 
Emperor Trajan (about A. D. 110) for destitute and 
abendoned children. The property thus established 
in perpetuity with real eatate and money at Interest 
(at five per cent.) was equivalent in value to $920,- 
000, and supported some five thousand children of 
both sexes. Singularly enough there seems to haye 
been only one illegitimate child to one hundred and 
fifty legitimate in these institutions," Trajan, it 
may be remarked for the instruction of those who 
mey suspect from the date (A. D. 110) that the In- 
fluence of Christianity was felt thus early in Rome— 
Trajan was a hearty Pagan. His persecution of the 
Ohristians was very mild: he knew and thought lit- 
Ue about them; but he was not their friend, nor did 
he borrow from them either good or bad qualities. 
The disposition that furnished magnificent gladia- 
torial shows to the Roman populace in his new Coli- 
seum was the disposition of a great soldier and a 
popolar ruler; the appreciation of letters which in- 
duced him to found the Ulpian library showed a 
man of intellectual power; and the Justice and hu- 
manity that characterized much of his civi! adminis- 
tration betokened a man of large heart. The credit, 
therefore, of the charity that Mr. Brace recorda of 
him is due to himself alone. 

The “Children's Aid Society” has been In existence 
about twenty years, The seat of ite operations has 
been the Chriatian city of New York, the centre of 
power and wealth iu America In that apace of time 
it has achieved great things, It has removed to 
homes and employment in the country above twenty- 
five thousand persons, mostly poor and homeless 
children; it has fonnded and still supports five lodg- 
ing-houses for homelese and vagabond boys and 
girls, five free reading rooms for boys and young 
men, and twenty industrial schools for children 
too poor, ragged, and undisciplined for the public 
schools. The result of ita labors is seen in a very 
marked decrease of crime, and a visible reduction in 
the amount of misery and guilt among the poor. 
That so much has been accomplished In so short a 
time is due to various causes; the extent of the coun- 
try, the demand for labor In the Weat, the facilities 
of transportation, cheap fares on railroads, and the 
senalble methods which the experlence of many years 
has prepared, and which ordinary judgment may 
avail itself of. 

Taking all these favoring circumstances Into ac- 
count, and adding to them the force of prudential 
considerations which is prevailing in a city like New 
York, the achievement is not marvellous. Throwing 
in the power of religion, represented by three hun- 
dred and fifty churches, chapela, and aynagogues, 
most of them “evangelical,” many of them very rich, 
the result is small—too small to reduce to Inaignifi- 
cance Trajan's great benefaction. Viewed in the 
light of a benevolence, and estimated by the sums of 
money given, the Pagan charity looks well by the 
uide of the Christian. During the twenty years of 
its exlatence, the Tresaurer of the Association has 
received a million of dollars, no more,—eome of it 
obtained from the State, some from subscriptions, 
some from donations; some of it flowing in easily 
and freely, some of It procured by persistent begging 
privately and through the prese. A million of dollars 
is not much for s wealthy Christian city to give in 
twenty years' time, to an institution of such obvious 
utility aa well aa such touching and tender human- 
ity aa this, 

It may be sald, indeed, that Trajan was an em- 
peror and had only to decree what he wonld, while 
Mr. Brace and his fellow-workers were plain men 
without public position or private fortune; that 
Trajan took money from the general treasury, while 
Mr. Brace got his from the shallow pockets of citi- 
zens; that Trajan’s act was the act of a kind-hearted 
individual, while the modern charity is the act of a 
community, Still, conceding the full force of these 
considerations, the fact remains that a Pagan em- 
peror established a "Children's Ald Society” on the 
only principles known in his time or for ages after- 


wards, and appropriated to its endowment as much 
money as & Christian community bestows on the 
same class of unfortunates in twenty years. 

We submit, therefore, that Mr. Webster waa not 
Justified in his assertion, made at the trial of the 
Girard will case, that previous to Christianity no care 
was taken of orphans ; and that Mr. Brace goes quite 
too far when he declares that "the central figure in 
the world's charity is Christ." 0, B. Y. 


MODERN QUAKERISM, 


The Soclety of Friends—or Quakers, as the Society 
la popularly called—appears, like all other sects in 
Christendom, tu havelts serenity disturbed by the spirit 
of modern agitation. This has always been a good So- 
ciety for producing radicalism. I presume tbere are 
many readers of Toe INpEx who have come to thelr 
present religious views through Quakerism,—espe- 
cially through Quakeriam combined with the Anti-sla- 
very reform. But this class of persons has usually 
quietly left the denomination, finding little opportu- 
nity for the expression of their views within it, so 
that for s number of years the Society, with the ex- 


` ception of a few localities, haa kept the even tenor of 


ita anclent way with little disturbance from the mod- 
ern spirit of progress. 

It may not be known to all Inpex readers, that, 
between forty and fifty years ago, the denomination 
in America passed through a very troublesome ers of 
agitation, by which it waa rent asunder into two 
bodies. This crisis came juat after the separation of 
the Congregational churches of New England into 
Orthodox and Unitarian, and the questions Involved 
were very asimilar. A large portion of the Quakers 
showed at this time that they held what are known 
as Unitarian views of the nature, and mission of 
Jesus, and of doctrines centring in him; the others 
—at that ume, taking the country through, abont an 
equal portion—approached nearer to the Trinitarian 
doctrine, although always refusing, as George Fox 
and the early Quakers did, to use the word Trinity. 
A complete separation of these two wings of the Bo- 
ciety ensued, and since that day there have been 
practically two denominations of the Society of 
Friends, ua distinct (rom each other in their ecclesi- 
astical relations as are the Presbyterians and the 
Unitarians. They both claim the same name, the 
game traditions, the same ancient faith ; both profess 
to adhere to the doctrine preached by Fox and Penn 
and Barclay, conform essentially to the same peculi- 
aritles of custom, and keep the same form of church 
administration: yet they have no ecclesiastical deal- 
ings with each other. One of these bodies is com- 
monly known as Ortlodo c Quakers,” the other as 
*Hicksites,"—a name given to the liberal or Unitari- 
an branch from Elias Hicks, who was one of the 
ablest and moet prominent preachers of the Society 
and popularly recognized as the leader of that 
branch. 

An impartial student of the history of the Society 
would probably say that, while George Fox and his 
coadjutors did not distinctly utter euch views aa were 
held by Elias Hicks and those who agreed with him 
—for the questions involved in the Hicksite separa- 
tion were notin Fox's day the issue—yet the “Hicks 
ite" branch comes more nearly In the line of logical 
succession from ancient Quakerism than does the 
"Orthodox." For if there is one doctrine more than 
another that distinguished anclent Quakerism and 
gave it prominence, if there ia one docirine more 
than another for which the Society of Friends stands 
in the history of religious development, it la the doc- 
trine of the "Inner Light,” or the immediate guid- 
ance of each Individual soul by the Divine Spirit 
Tuls doctrine is the special contribution which the 
Society of Friends has made to the theology of 
Christendom. And it is a grand doctrine to have 
contributed to the progress of religious ideas in the 
seventeenth century. ‘The eoclesisstical historian in 
the future will see in this doctrine the crowning glo- 
ry of the Society. And thoae of us who, like the 
writer of this article, were born and bred in the Boci- 
ety, must be proud to have received such an inherit- 
ance from it, It is true that we shall find the doc 
irine somewhat crudely stated by some of the early 
Quakers, and still more crudely and sometimes fanat- 
ically, not to say fantastically, acted upon by them; 
but pone the lesa was it rich In contents and a most 
valuable contribution to the religious ideas that have 
been prominently at work in Christendom In the last 
two centuries. It was the discovery and announce 
ment by the religious sentiment of what aflerwards 
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philosophy, and of what Theodore Parker, still later, 
theologically proclaimed in his favorite doctrine of 
the Immanence of God in the human soul. And up 
on thie doctrine Elias Hicks and his friends laid spe- 
cial emphasis. 

As might have been supposed, the Hicksite branch 
of Quakerism, though it has come to have, after forty 
years of peace, Ite conservative wing, has naturally 
tended towards more openly avowed rationalism, and 
its edges have been revelling out into that open 
though unorganized dissent from all systema of the 
ology and institutions of religion which ia now so 
rife in America. It has sent many recruits into the 
Unitarian denomination; some churches known ma 
Unitarian are made up very largely of those who 
have come from this branch of Quakerism; and 
these are generally freer churches than thoee whose 
traditions are more strongly of the old Congregation: 
al order. Still, this Hicksite branch of the Socicty 
of Friends preserves its separate existence and vital. 
ity. Something may be judged of the freedom it al- 
lows by the fact that Lucretia Mott has always re- 
tained her membership in the body. Bhe has suffer- 
ed some ecclesiastical annoyance, and lu some locali- 
ities, perbaps, would hardly be fellowehipped even 
by Hickaite Quakers, because of her rationallstic and 
reformatory views; yet the body bas never disowned 
her, and she still speaks as a regularly recognized 
preacher in their meetings. They have had and still 
have other prominent members and preachers who 
would agree with her views. This branch of the 
Society may be said to be advancing by natural steps 
in al! questions of religion and social reform. There 
is resistance, but the spirit of progress appears to 
be getting the mastery. 

But the "Orthodox" division of Quakerism seema 

to be in a state of much greater agitation. The old 
serenity in many quarters ia giving place to feverish 
excitement. As might have been snticipated, the 
tendency in this divielon since the separation has 
been towards a more Trinitarlan type of doctrine,— 
though the word “Trinity” ia still disavowed. But 
within a few years this tendency towards the so- 
called Evangelical eects has been greatly accelerated, 
The doctrine of the “Inner Light" ia seldom preached 
in their meetings now; nor that cognate doctrine of 
ancient Quakeriam, the seed of Divine grace given in 
every man's heart and capable of saving every man 
even though the Bible and the outward Christ were 
never heard of. Now the burden of their preaching 
la the doctrine of stonement by the blood of Christ; 
and it ia preached [n a very literal and outward way. 
At a meeting recently attended by the present writer 
one of their prominent preachers said in his dis- 
course,—"There is nothing that can wash away sin, 
nothing that can corer d up, but blood; nothing that 
can eave man but faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ" This is not the doctrine of Fox and Penn 
and Barclay, Thess "Orthodox" Friends, too, are 
now coming to subordinate the doctrine of the spirit 
to the “letter” of the Bible. This is the secret of 
Miss Smiley's recent adoption of water baptiem. 
She has but gone a step further In the direction 
whither thie branch of the Society generally is tend- 
ing. The Mothodletic "revival" spirit has crept in 
largely among them. In some places they are hold. 
ing meetings similar to the Orthodox and Methodist 
revival meetings, sometimes formally conducted by a 
“leader,” opened with Scripture reading, and filled up 
with the prayer and talk usual at a conference meet- 
ing of a revivalistic sect Many of their ordinary 
meetings begin to partake largely of this character; 
and those who once attended them, loving thelr sa- 
cred silence, are likely, if they go now, to sadly misa 
it. One of the public sessions of their late Yearly 
Meeting at Newport was conducted by the two 
preachers who sat at the head of the meeting with 
pearly ss much formality as was the neighboring 
Baptist or Unitarian service, The meeting was open- 
ed with the announcement of "allent prayer,"—es if 
that wore not always the assumption In a Quaker 
meeting unless the silence should be broken! It 
closed with vocal prayer so announced ss to be un- 
derstood by the congregation to mark the close of 
tho meeting; and the time between wus so filled 
with closely following discourses from the two 
preachers that there was nowhere the smallest crey- 
Joe of opportunity for any other of thelr many preach- 
ers present, even if "the spirit had movod them" to 
utterance—nor for that sllenoe which ls sometimes 
more eloquent than speech. 

Buch changes as these in Quakerism seem to be 
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sigus of retrogression rather .than progress, even 
though they are sccompanied by the more praise- 
worthy innovations of greater liberality in social 
matters, less of formalism in respect to dress, leas of 
fear to mingle with other people in worka of philan- 
thropy and charity. Quakerism has had an honor- 
able career and done an excellent work in religious 
history; snd there are many who have felt constrain- 
ed by their convictions to leave the denomination 
who yet honor it for what it haa done for them, and 
would sincerely grieve to see it become, what “Or- 
thodox" Quakerism is now drifting towards, a sec- 
ond form of Methodism. W. J. P. 

ñ— —— —————————— 

THE BENNETT CABE. 


To THE EDITOR or Tak INDEX :— 
Aen Ritaallats shouting are heard 
The late Privy Council's declelon has been.“ 
It leaves them fres, trnly, to say what's abeurd, 
But doesn't allow them to say what they mean!" — 

Bo eings our merry friend, Mr. Punch, on the 
judgment lately pronounced in the “Bennett case." 
This important judgment is the close of a long strug- 
gle between the Low Churchmen and High Church- 
men on the question of sacramentarianism, and in 
few words it establishes the right of the Ritualists 
to teach the Real Presence of Christ in the conse- 
crated bread and wine. This doctrine ia claimed by 
them to be identical with the Roman doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. The judgment, moreover, estab- 
lishes the whole principle of the celebrated "Tract 
XC,” and this endorses the immorality of non-natur- 
al interpretation. 

Your readers, I dare say, are not better acquainted 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles than most people in 
England, so that, if they refer to Articles 25, 28 and 
99, they will see how Impossible it is to reconcile 
the plain literal sense of those words with Mr. Ben- 
nett's teaching, The most remarkable feature in the 
whole case is that, in the first edition of his book, 
Mr. Bennett asid:—"I myself adore and teach the 
people to adore the consecrated elements, believing 
Christ to be in them—believing that under their veil 
is the eacred body and blood of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ" This having been condemned as her- 
eay, Mr. Bennett alters, in a later edition, to the fol- 
lowing words ;—“I myself adore and teach the people 
to adore Chriat present in the sacrament under the 
form of bread and wine." In another passage Mr, 
Bennett substituted for the term “visible presence,” 
“objective presence,” and with complete success, 
What may not one do, if one is but an idolater and 
sticks to it? 

Their lordships, not without donbts and divisions 
of opinion, have pronounced that these statements 
are legal. No wonder that Mr. Bennett could tri- 
umphantly say that he meant precisely the same 
thing in both the original and the altered essaya; 
and how one can be legal and the other illegal I can- 
not discover. I have heard it said that the Dean of 
Arches, who condemned the former sentence, himself 
drew up the latter one. But I will not answer for 
the truth of this rumor. 

More interest will be felt in how this judgment 
has been received, The evangelicals are of course 
disgusted and threaten to secede, which you may be 
quite sure they will never do, not in any numbers at 
all events. They will quiet each other down by the 
hope of another prosecution and the reversal of this 
sentence, 

The Rock, on the other hand, urges “patience and 
prayer,” and lays the blame of the mishap, as it well 
may, on Mr. Gladstone, who would think it a virtue 
to sell his own brother for “Church principles,” and 
will sacrifice his own party for sacerdotalism if he 
ever geta a chance, 

Certainly the choice of Privy Councillors in such 
appeals rests very much with him, and, aa Sir John 
Coleridge observed, more often than not the Privy 
Council ia a packed tribunal! Fancy the people of 
England calmly sitting down with this condition of 
things after their attention has been called to it by 
the Attorney (then Solicitor) General! 

But now what do the Ritualista themselves say to 
it? Taking the Church Times as the organ of the 
extreme party—the Engliah Church Union—we find, 
a8 We suspected, not the flourish of trumpets and the 
waving of flags over the victory, but a haughty tone 
of deflance and contempt. I believe they would 
have been better pleased and more strengthened by 
acondemnation than by an acquittal of their opin- 
ions, They say:—" We are perfectly ungrateful and 


thankless to the court for its acquittal of Mr. Ben- 
nett." They do not recognize his escape as due to his 
innocence, but to the pressure of thelr own party 
upon the judges. "It was necessary," say they, that 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, having 
long ago lost credit in the eyes of all intelligent and 
educated Englishmen, should fill up the measure of 
its errors, and earn the dislike and cenaure of the un- 
educated and unthinking, without in any degree re- 
instating itself in the esteem of lis previous oppo- 
nente. This it bas contrived to effect with remark- 
able precision by its recent finding in the long pend- 
ing case of Sheppard es. Bennett,” This will give 
you some idea of the rebellion cherished by these 
very men, to whom the judgment bas just granted a 
royal charter. Yon will have observed that none of 
their accused ever appear before this Court of Privy 
Council. They treat its whole constitution with ei- 
lent contempt and ignore its sentences until forced 
into obedience by the executive. Mr. Purchas is an- 
other Instance. He has been condemned and sue- 
pended months ago, and yet he still goes on preach- 
ing and conjuring in his chapel at Brighton, sa 
though he had never been even tried. If you care to 
know what outsiders think of it all, I will give you 
a brief extract from the Ezaminer, which saya :—"In 
reading this judgment, so wise from a political, ao 
hesitating from a judicial, and &o contemptible from 
a religious point of view, the mind involuntarily re- 
cals the vigor and trenchancy of the judgment 
against Mr. Voysey, and asks why the difference." 
In words too flattering to quote, the Zzaminer points 
out that the judicial committee were overawed by 
the numerical strength of Mr. Bennett's party; and 
that, whereas I was condemned because I made my 
meaning plain and used no evasion, Mr. Bennett got 
off by quibbling. "People will say, and justly, that 
Mr. Voysey was lost by hia honesty and Mr. Bennett 
saved by his cleverness.” 

For my own part, I unfeignedly rejoice in the ac- 
quittal of Mr. Bennett, because, ao long as these Rit 
ualists are compelled to share the privileges and 
prestige of the Church with s lot of others who deny 
ali their pretensions and denounce nearly all their 
dogmas, they can never raise the cry of “Ohurch Uni- 
ty" without being unrnercifully laughed at. The 
whole thing is such an utter aham, so palpable, so 
transparent, that “Church principles" can only fall 
into contempt while the present state of comprehen- 
sion lasts. 

Verily, as the Examiner describes it, it is the "col- 
lapse of the Church." 

Iam, sir, very truly yours, 
CHARLES VOYSET. 


Camper Horse, 
Dutwicu, 8.E., June 29, 1872. 


— ——À—M— — 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD, 


To Tue Eprrog or THE IspEz — 

Last Sunday, having no lecture of my own, I at- 
tended the “public worship of God" at a Congrega- 
tional church in the morning and a Methodist in the 
afternoon. Both ministers, I learned, hold three ser- 
vices every Sunday, and frequently assist at Sunday 
school during noon intermission, With the mercu- 
ry soaring among the nineties in the ahade,jworsbip 
is certainly no child'a play, whether for minister, 
congregation or Bunday school teachers and scholars. 
Ithink only dread of those torrid climes where brim- 
stone is burned instead of anthracite to keep up "the 
smoke of their torment,” perpetuates auch frightful 
bondage among the people. 

When every class of laborers is striking for less 
hours or more pay, why don't the ministers “strike »" 
That was my first question, But us the services pro- 
ceeded, it seemed to me the strike should come from 
the congregations, rather than the ministers—from 
the pews more than the pulpits. 

And yet the Congregational minister preached on 
freedom; from the text, "The truth shall make you 
free." But although he seemed to be master and 
overacer, and to be so regarded, I saw no sign on his 
part of intended emancipation, nor expectation of it 
on the side of the congregation. I belleved the text: 
but if the text was true, the sermon wasa lle. The 
doctrine Inculcated was, that the Scriptures are the 
only revealed will of God; that they are alt truth, 
and the whole of moral and religious truth, and no- 
thing but the truth; and as such, we must belleve 
and accept every word of them—so help us God! 

Old Testament and New were enjoined and en- 
forced. Indeed, the Old preeniinently; for the 
preacher said, quite rhetorically aa well as theologi- 


cally, that we must believe in Eden, Sinai, and 
Calvary. 

To which super-added, were to be three dismal sey. 
vices and a Sunday school on Sunday, on every Sun- 
day; and last Sunday, the Sacramental supper was 
Observed there besides, the mercury near ninety, 
Fahrenheit, some of the congregation climbing over 
hills four measured miles to get there (hills that you 
in Ohio would justly call mountains), and pouring 
out money like water to build churches and vestries 
and support ministers and missionaries and music and 
other appliances of worship and religion: all this on 
pain of everlasting burnings in fire that no me; 
cap measure nor aught but devils and immortal souls 
can endure. Such was really the preacher's idea of 
Christian liberty! This, too, was his "salvation 
without money and without prico." 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth Shall make 
you free," was the text, the point of departure, The 
Scriptures were the word of God, and the only moral 
and religious truth in the world, or that ever was, or 
ever would be in the world. And out of those Berip- 
tures was deduced everything I have described, and 
more, and worse if possible; and that was Freedom! 

I was pleased to see some of the older members of 
the congregation soundly sleeping; frequently nod- 
ding towards the preacher, as if in assent to the 
words uttered ; although I knew very well that nei- 
ther they nor he believed any such stupendous ab 
surdities as the sermon contained or Inculcated; and 
that to me was the pleasantest part of the whole per- 
formance. 

The Methodist minister's text was:—"For we are 
laborere together with God." But as the sermon was 
merely a Methodist exhortation, such as you wil! al- 
most always hear, and as these Notes ara enough for 
your scanty and generally so richly-stored columna, 
I will not give more description. All day I thought, 
—verily idolatry is at our own doors. Let the true 
missionaries be greatly multiplied. P. P. 

r a 


PUTTING UP THE HAHS, 


We fear that our Mctbodiat brethren, toward the 
close of their long Conference, begun, like less saint- 
ly assemblies, to be tired of deliberation, and to want 
to go home. It is on this hypothesis that weexpluin 
the adoption, “by acclamation," of the following 
resolutions :— 


Resolved, That we will coópernte with every effort 
which is put forth to make cut — — 
more efficient and permanent. 

Resolved, That it is our firm convictlon that to di- 
vide the common school funds among religious de- 
nominations is wrong in principle, hostile to our in- 
Witutions and to the cause of education; therefore 

Resolved, That we resist all means which may be 
employed to exclude from our common. schools the 
Bible, which is the charter of our liberties and the 
Ex of our civilization, 

hat puzzles ua in this declaration is the therefore 
We concur heartily in the first two resolutions, and 
therefore we are willing to * the formal reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, in order that 
these schools may not be accused of being the prop- 
erfy of the religious denominations known as Pro 
testants. Perhaps the Conference is opposed to "di- 
viding” the school funds, because it ia in favor of 
giving them all to the Protestants, Our position ia, 
we venture to think, more conductive to the efficien- 
cy and permanency of the schools. We oppose the 
giving of money by the State (whether out of the 
school fonds or out of any other funds) to support 
sectarian institutions of any kind: we wish to make 
the common schoola the benefactors of all citizens; 
and we would rather “exclude the Bible" than ez- 
clude Catholics, Jews, and infidels, from thelr adyan- 
tages. This is a logical, the other is a tyrannical, 
answer to the complaints of these classes of citizens. 
—Christian Union. 


Mazzini was a fiue scholar. His father, an emt- 
nent physician of Geneva, gave him a good Universl- 
ty education, and saw him with pride take his diplo 
ms in law. It was a heavy affliction to him (the fa- 
ther) to the day of bis death, that his son should 
have, while yet but little more than a boy, thrown up 
all the prospects of the career opening before him to 
devote himself to the cause of Italy, He was born 
about the 1 1805—as I have reason to believe, and 
not in 1808 as the English papers state—and must 
have been about eighteen when his contributions in 
the Indicateur Genoia began to attract so much atten- 
lion that the government thought it necessary to 
suppress the paper. At that time he sat at tho feet 
of Manzoni, and imbibed his romancist and revolu- 
tionary ideas; but he soon found that Manzoni was 
narrowed by his Catholicism, and so the disciple ont- 
soared the master. Looking about for bis master, he 
could find one only in the dead Dante. Dante's 
mantle fell on him and he wore it worthily to the 
end. Mazzini was, in religious opinion, a simple 
Theist, with an enthusiastic admiration for the life 
and character of Christ, He was personally the 
most reverent and, in a high sense, religious man I 
ever saw.—.M. D. Conway, in Oin, Com. 
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A NOTEWORTHY FACT, 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


New Haven, Ct., July 8th, 1872. 


enemy's weapons to meet the enemy. 

Ever since my student life began, I have seen Or- 
thodox Christianity on the defensive; and now you 
are sure to get, on any great Orthodox occasion, an 
Orthodox efort to beat criticism and rationaliam on 


may go along ve! 
— on of bad 


standing on the defensive is a sign of decline, a to- 
ken that the end draws near. No matter what the 
vigor and courage of the defence; no matter what 
the satisfaction which it excites; the undoubted fact 
is that, when a faith is forced to stand upon the de- 
fensive, and to come to the bar of reason, in that 
moment history calle the undertaker, and very soon 
another victim of progress is carried to ita long 
home, 

The only faiths which will stand are those which 
are based in the irrepressible instincts of man, and 
which it is natural to assert and urge, to declare and 
insist on, less from reasoning than from first princi- 
ples of reason. The humane instinct, for example, re- 
quires only to be stated, explained, and enforced, not 
by wiesen from without, but from the single rea- 
son, the deep self-evidence, which lies in the direct 
character of the sentiment itself. So the instinct of 
rectitude can be made the subject of direct confession 
and appeal, without logomachies of ew kind, be- 
cause it carries in itself the force with which convic- 
tion can be wrought. And out of these two instincte 
does there not spring what may be called the theistic 
instinct, an irrepressible thought of Infinite right 
and good, & Power exceeding all conception and a 
Presence passing all understanding, the dim con- 
aciousness of which has found broken utterance in 
our manifold confessions of God? Nay, more, is it 
not from a natural [y of divided and distinct 
operations of power that human philosophy of relig- 
lon has placed an Infinite Father in the seat of ex- 
ternal providence, and found in Infinite Reason the 

ht at which all our reason is kindled, and in Inf- 

te Spirit the inspiration of all that on in our 
souls? This threefold conception of the divine is 
simple and natural, and does not belong exclusively 
to Christianity, and in its pure form it may be 
preached on its own evidence, simply from the clear- 
ness with which it is concelved, and the energy with 
which it is believed. 

But whatever may be the contents of a faith, the 
only strong preaching of it ia that which makes it 
a matter of direct ery on its own evidence to the 
good sense and feelings of average men. Ifa time 
comes when a faith is not so preached, nothing is 
surer than that that faith is losing its power. e 
elaborate defences of Orthodox Christianity, which 
occupy the foreground now in the Orthodox pelts 
are an advertisement that the day of ita power is gono 
by, that it is now a mere tradition to be fought for, 
not an inspiration capable of sep prophets, or at 
least confessors and preachers, And when nothing 
better than an apology can be offered to young men 
just entering the world, who need the practical power 
of religion far more than they do its correct theory, 
it must be assumed that the teachers of Orthodoxy 
are conscious that they have a weak cause, —a cause 
desperately in need of being saved. And such a 

d signs declare to be the case. It ig not seen 
in one thing alone, nor on single occasions, but every- 
where and in everything that Orthodox vlews of 


Christianity are sinking forever below the borizon of 
history, 


“DEATH-BEDS.” 
EDITOR Inpzx:— 


In your issue of June Wh appears un article under 
the above beading, with comments by the editor, 


"As to tie influence of theological opinionas in | 


cheering dying beds," a physiclan „ opportunity for 
observation ia 1 quite equal to that of aoy classe 


of persons, und a» a member of that class I desire to | 


wld my testimony. 

| have stood by the deuth- bed of a groat many per 
sons—men stricken down by apoplexy, tangled by 
oxploaions, railroad colllslons d falling builditugs ; 
have witnessed death from delirium tremens, contin 
ued fevers, consumption and vancer, and in the latter 
disease have sean them literally eaten alive by mayggote ; 
nud Tam preparu! to state positively that Uie result 
of my own observation bas been to convince me that, 
no far n the bed of death da concernel, mankind have Ln 
no way been bonetited by “Chriat Jesus and bim 
crucified,” 

Whatover there may bo of palmi and autfering In the 
last Hines, the not of death dá not only painless, but 
lins bown often deseribed as delightful” Whatever of 
pain and terror Un acoompany the last uct, I» made 
pain—made sufforing—made such by four that afer 
all “faith ia vain," sins are not “forgivon ;" and this 
falls at the door of theology, One old lady,—a real 
“mother ín. Tarael,” a church member for more than 
twenty years, A good and true woman every way,— 
led curring me because I told her she could not get 
wel She “was not rody,” "not prepared," must 
"make her peace," K. &c; und the dead face re 
tained an expression. of terror that none will forgat 
who saw it, In another instand, one who Lad ved 
diwolutely und dishonestly, according to the judg 
ment of hls fellow-men, was dyitur; all day the clergi - 
man and the weeping wife and friends hal been pmy 
ing, not that he might live, hur that be might be 
“saved.” During his sane momenta, ho drove them 
away with curses; but when the purple hine of death 
was upon him, when the poison of gangrano bad en 
tered hie blood, nnd the brain was no longer nourish 
ed by a fluid which could give rise to intelligent 
. or expression, be repeated automutionlly the 
worls put Into his mouth by the officious clergyman 
—^| Jove Jesus. I die happy.” 

I shall never forget thedenth of one old man. THis 
disense was concer of the stomach. — He sulfired very 
little pain, but wasted radonily away. Por weeks 
he welohed the progress of the “fell destroyer,” 
counted his own pulse and held np his almost trans 
parent banda to the light, to murk how the flesh 
wasted from the bones, Ho was a pbllosophber, and 
hind never "profeased. religion," although bie life had 
been markod by deeds of charity and words of love. 
He seemed to derive a now pleaxure from watching 
the decay of his body, and stulied with interest 
every phenomenon ; and when last he loved his eyes, 
entirely conscions that the last moment had come, be 
said :— "I shall soon open them to new beauties on 
the other sidu." 

This death argument on the part of Christian the- 
ology seems to be the "Inst ditch,” and its defence 
there is utterly hopeless. It has added terror und the 
fear of an angry God and roaring devil to the lust 
moments of many who bad otherwise died peaoeful- 
ly; and for every “sting” of which It has robbed 
death, it bas added & hündred, It in Just a« natural 
that we should die aa that we should. be born ; and, 
of the two processes, I believe denthi (o be the least 
palnful B. 

Uiscix ATI, Ohio, 


— — 


NEW MILFORD RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 


New Milford, Pa., lias six hundred Inhabitants, and 
supports a Religious Society Roman Catholic church 
ani throe orthodox Protestant charches, Ootober 
18, 1872, the Methodist minletor was suspended for 
liberal teaching. On the following evening, in 
Phinney’s Hall, a meeting composed of those who 
sympathized with the preacher, and, In general, en: 
dorsed hls doctrine, was beld; and, although the no- 
lice was short and informal, yet abott one hun 
dred and fifty were preaent, The Intelligence and 
rospovlability of the village and vicinity were well 
represented, and all concurred in adopting measure 
by whiclfreligions truth could be taught in a ration 
ai way, and in keeping with the march of progress 
The preacher offered his services for one year on the 
copdliton that he would not be confined within any 
creedal lines, and his offer was aceepted, It wae 
unanimously voted that a Town Hall be eroctod by a 
joint-stock company, each share to be ten dollars, and 
to entitle n shareholder to a vote. Next day two en: 
ergetie citizens solicited subscriptions for stook to 
the amount of $3000, and the subscriptions have 
since increased, but we do not know the present 
amount. This Hall is now ín course of erection, 
and will be rented by the Liberal Religionlsts, whe 
constitute a majority of the stockholder. Before 
the following Sanday, Phioney’s Hall was seated anil 
an organ was provided. Sunday morning there waa 
a large ationdance, and the evening congr ation 
could not all find accommodation in the Hat ; and 
ever since we have had good average Congregations, 
drawn (rom the town and from the neighborhood for 
miles around. We have been very successful finan 
cially, considering the newnesa of the movement, 
and tbe diffleulty, as to money, which the Orthodox 
experionoc in sustaining tbemaclves, 

Though human reason bas long ago extracted the 
teeth of the ferocions monster of Christian persecu 
tion, yet the hateful thing makes: horrible grimaces, 


We know this is the utmost it can do, and so we 
treat it with merited contempt. 

Tue Methodists held a series of revivals during tho 
winter month, and few (moram. boys and pirla 


| and children were coaxed or frightened to "go up to 


the altar.“ Thie was u poor return for the amount 
of labor und time expended; und the nonwensical 
conduct of thi» "revival wenson" tended to diagust 
the sober auperatitionista and to advance the cause of 
reason, Prior to this movement, New Milford had 
lazy Christiana, and its churebes were not on vory 
friendly terme with one another, uud. Univeranllste 
were detested, Now every Christian ja n missinn- 
ary, the chürches join hands to eruxh the the “Inn 
dels,” and Universallate are eatoomed “very good 
people.” Undeslgnedly, and in every porsible way, 
the hitter spirit of funutlefsmn has contributed to our 
success. A low copies of Tuu Ixoks come here; 
and the spirit, culture, and fülrness of this lotolloct- 
usi nnd heroic Hte shost have won the respeet of ita 
subscribers. The Golden Age, the Boston Iurrat ign. 
lor, amd the Banner of Light, am ehediling blessings 
among the rugged hilla of Northern PenusyIvania. 

Our platform ls the Lroudest, — Materlallsta, Spirit 
waliwts, Free Keligionisia, Christians, extm-Chelst- 
lana, anti-Christions, Doista, Ratlonnll«ta, meot to- 
gother ax brothers, We ask every man to think for 
himself and to be true te himaelf, Wu recognize the 
authority of no book; but we prize truth wherever 
found. We receive os oweful no fact which reason 
und consciences cannot Interpret. We believe Unt 
“tha workl Is our country, and vo do good our reli. 
gion.” and that “happiness i» our being end and 
nim," and that Muman Reason, Human Consclenes, 
nnd Human Love are the only Triuno Delty whoa 
worship will banieh frou earth ignores, poverty 
and superstition, and usher In the untvere! relgn of 
man’s happiness, J. S. Tuomson, 

New Mrronp, Pa, Juno 5, 1872. 
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WHAT !* RELIGION! 


FREND AuuoT:— 


To be able clearly to tinilorstand what Natara! Re 
ligion is, is of very grout Imporianer; henod the 
need of correct definitions, Among the excellent 
ones found in Tux Ixpux, I propose to put in mine, 
Religion i» an active and powerful inherent oloment 
of the soul, over which it has great power, either for 
good or evil, according 10 its development in true 
wisdom, It is that inward force or voles which is 
evor persuading to what ia bulieved to be a higher or 
more porfect life. Fron wll devotees of creeds, it du 
mandy strict obedience to their requirementa To 
a ee philosophers it wys—perfolt yoursel vas 
in all manliness, All of every grade of development 
it is aver urging onto what each believes to be right, 
And dissunding from all wrong. It puta its seul. of 
approbation on every conactentious act, no matter how 
absurd or injurious practically |t may be, Tence the 
reat importance and necessity of having a rational 
and actentitic iden of right and truth promulgated far 
anid wide, so that this noble faculty of the soul may 
find a legitimate fold of activity, and work In còm- 
pluto harmony with its own godlike natare. 

Evaxsi Heronrssoy, 

Reeve’ Fenny, N. II., July 1, 1873, 
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THE BUCMANMENST, 


Enrron Ixpzx =— 

Eighteen hundred and forty-two years ago thle 
very spring, We learn that & positive command waa 
given to eat bread and drink wine in Commemoration 
of an event thea transacted in a small house 1n Jary- 
malom, by Uilrteen men, under the anpervlaion of the 
eon of a carpenters wife, 

This has been handed down through the Catholle 
Church and it» thousand offshoots, as of vital impor 
tance to the children of wen everywhere. 

The very eloquent Father Burke remarks, in a re- 
cent harangue to the falthful, “that oo heaven trista 
for man, only through our Lord Josus Christ in the 
blessed Eucharlat," 

My mind ia exceedingly troubled fy the on]eulation 
concerning the percentage of savad souls mmong the 
Almost countless millions of human beings who hava 
passed over the river sinoo the advent of this person, 
who “brouglit tidings of gront Joy which should be ta 
all poopie e 

Can any of your readors throw any light npon the 
poor sinner’s condition who lived and died before 
the Bachariat wa» Inatiguraled * 

Tally think it would bo n source of grent conso- 
Intion to ascortain in some manner the percentage of 
prizes in this Christian scheme, un my Autun show 
the blanks to be numerous; that, if the fct were 
well known In the community, more decisive stopa 
would iw taken wad more altention given to it, 

My figures show that the Omnipotent Juho rn 
would only secure to his own glory about vue person 
in a Atindred wiliionk Must he not nguin be sorry 
for huving mado man? J. E. H. 

— 


A boy and a fire-cracker set Portland on fir, A 
boy, a cow, and u kerosene lamp burned up Ohicago 
Boys ure of some account vat. Portland lorbad fre 
emckers bocunse of ite fire Chicago is sot against 
kerosone, Why don't both abolish the boyar "There's 
where the mischief all comes from.—Ziou's Herald, 

z $25 

A young physician in Sedalla, Mo, who had walt 
ed patieatly for nearly threo years fr a call, at Inet 
found the following cheerful order ou his slate = 
Doctor, come to Jesus.” 
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INDEX TRACTS | UNC 


Truth e Times, on Reresaentatrve Pa- 
"m TROX Tus 8 the "Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles," It gives a bírd'a-eye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tax RX, and 
states the “ti aible conflict" between it and Christ- 
isnitv. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Origin 
e eee ashen be 
cation, 
Li ave now read ‘Tra n s for the Times)’ 
d I admire ti m my inmost heart; 
almost every word.” PRICK—Ten Cents (Yew E. 5] 


No. 1.—Fear of the Lt God, nn eloquent and bean- 
titul dieccurse by g. S PROTHINGHAM, Ged. 48d the 
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Positivism in Theology. 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


i 


[Concluded.] 

To be consistent, Empiriclam must utterly sink 
the soul in its material surroundings. The pro- 
foundest question of philosophy turns on the rela- 
tion of Thought to Being, Mind to Matter, Sub- 
Ject to Object, or (in empiricistic phrase) Organ- 
im to Environment. Is the Organism purely 
the product of the Environment? Then we 
have Empiriciam, Sensationalism, Materialism, 
whose motto is that of Destutt-Tracy,—'' Penser 
c'eat sentir." In the Environment the product of 
the Organism? Then we have Transcendental- 
jam, Egoism, Idealism, whose motto is that of 
Berkeley,—'"The ease of objecta la percipi." Are 
the Organism and Environment both products of 
eome underlying and active Unity? Then we 
have Identity or Pantheism, whose motto is the 
proposition of Spinoza, In rerum natura non 
nisi unam substantiam dari," Are the Organ- 
ism and Environmept given simply in the co- 
ordinatlon and correlation of actual knowledge ? 
Then we have Duallam, Natural Realism, Posi- 
tivism, whose motto la that of Sir William Ham- 
Uton,— The Ego and Non-Ego are both given In 
conselousness," Mr. Spencer makes his election 
in Empiricism, but shrinks from the acceptance 
of ita necessary implications, and thereby forfeits 
his title to rank among the great leaders of phi- 
josophy. Teaching that every faculty of the 
mind Is the effect of impressions made by the 
Environment upon the O: lam, he should also 
teach that the mind fs nothing distinct from the 
organiam, and that the mind’s faculties will per- 
lah at the disintegration of the organism ; that, 
as fire lá à mere phenomenon of emical com- 
bination, ceasing with it, so life isa mere phe- 
nomenon of organic ‘'re-arrangement of "n 
and will cease when the Dissolution which is the 
converse and sequel of Evolution has become 
complete; and that the theory of a "soul" le as 
wee exploded sa the theory of ''phlo- 


But, even if he accepted these Inevitable corol- 
laries from the ground- rinciple of Empiricism, 
we should still object that Emplriciam la thor- 
oughly unscientific. Positivism, which is imp 
Seience true to herself, finda two radically dis- 
tinet orders of phenomena presented to her ob- 
servation and atudy,—the one material, the other 
mental; and, in her present stage of develop- 
ment, she can neither reduce one to the other, 
nor yet trace their ontological connection. Any 
W as to their ontological ddunllam or mo- 
nism ls at present premature, or at best can serve 
only as a convenient supposition which may turn 


out either a reality or a fiction. The philosophic 
instinct favors, perhaps, the theory of moniam ; 
but, until this instinct shall be either I. vely 
or deductively Justified by verification, Me ques 
tion between monism and duallam must remain 
an open one, All fanciful £ however 
pla "| must be y shut out from the 
here of science, and never elevated to the rank 
of positive results. The purely spiritual phenom- 
ena of thought and feeling are just as much data 
for poaltive science as the purely physical phe- 
nomens of respiration and digestion. Leave 
these facta, then, in their unperverted integrity, 
and admit that the armies of science muat march 
by parallel roads. There are two co-ordinate 
points of departure, matter and mind; and there 
are two co-ordinate termini to be reached in 
bysical and spiritual laws, eclentifically yet in- 
ependently ascertained, No quarrel or mutual 
ision can occur so long as each d'armee 
adheres to its own legitimate route. If any high- 
er synthesis shall become positively attainable 
by which mind and matter may be ontologically 
unified, well and good: until then, let us leave 
the quus open. The basis of physical science 
ia the Immediate Intuition or knowledge of 
matter; the basis of mental science la the Im- 
mediate intuition or knowledge of mind. In 
either case, the basis is given as a datum of 
consciousness. From this double starting-point, 
acience may advance In a double progress by paur- 
alle) lines; and, so long as this independent par- 
allelism ls respected, no clashing is possible be- 
tween 7 —— and mental sclence. But, if 
physical science snecringly objects that mental 
science proceeds on & sheer assumption of mind, 
the retort is crushing and cogent that physical sci- 
ence proceeds on the aheer assumption of matter. 
Who ever yet demonstrated the existence of 
either? Something must be given as a basis, a 
‘pou sto," as the condition of all science, whether 
physical or mental; and the problem of the con- 
nection between these two if it cannot be 
itively solved, may be indefinitely postponed. 
ut this ia clear, that, starting from matter alone, 
science ean never arrive at mind; aud, starting 
from mind alone, can never arrive at matter. 
If science repudiates either then scepticism 
or absolute nihilism definitively triumphs. Only 
by admitting what can neither be demonstrated 
without & begging of the question, nor doubted 
without & uctio ad absurdum of all intelli- 
P the natural veracity of the intu- 
tive and itive powers,—is a truly positive 
acience possible. 


Hence, by the flippant dismissal of dualism as 
unworthy of s serious 2 e ens only 
betrays his ualification for the he has as- 
sumed. We decline, therefore, to accept his 
philosophy as a true unification of the sciences, 
or a fal exposition of genuine Positivism. 
It remains to examine his pretended reconcilla- 


bor of “Science and Religion," aud estimate its 
value. 


The form in which he presents this problem 
shows how utterly he miscunceives the issues in- 
volved. Science, properly interpreted includes 
the whole body of human knowledge on all sub- 

ts whatever, in whatever mode attained. 

ence, Religion,“ so far as religious knowledge 
is concerned, is merely one department of Bei- 
ence; and reason, acting on given data, i» the 
sole agent in ita generation and development, 
Rationalism, or the application of reason to facta, 
is the universal method of Science. But Reli- 
gion is a term more properly confined to the emo- 
tional and moral] phenomena which reciprocally 
cause and are caused by the consciousness of our 
relations to God; while Theology is the term 
properly applicable to the intellectual apprehen- 
sion of these relations. Hence Science and Re- 
ligion cannot N they are not lu the 
same category; while Science and Theology, 
being related as a whole and ita part, cannot 
conflict, unless they adopt the incompatible 
methods of natural reason and supernatural au- 
thority. All knowledge or science must conform 
to scientific principlea and methods, as a necessa- 

condition of belng rea/ knowledge or acience. 
Every opinion, as such, is the product of reason ; 
and, even if swayed, biased, or perverted by 
prejudice, reason is not discarded, but only mis- 
applied, and made to sanction falsehood rather 

nn truth. There is no difference in kind be- 


t, that 
an general 
which regulate the InvéStigation of all truth, 
The controversy between en and Science" 
must continue until Religion [Theology] is merg- 
ed in Science as a part in the whole. 

Now, Mr. Spencer adopts the vulgar distino- 
am between 2 a we aa eimi - 
epartmen o edge Eve on 
an @-priori theory of the By Firat Prin- 
ciples, p. 43], and proceeds to argue that Religion 
is no department of knowledge at all. To recon- 
cile the two, he — 3 extinguishes Religion 
[Theology] altogether. e first stretches Science 
on his Procrustean bed, and lope off every mem- 
ber that la not the direct outgrowth of purely me- 
terial data; reducing all phenomena of “Life, 
Mind, and Soclety," to mere motions of matter, 
he abolishes all ence but physical Science, 
which he pushes up into the very est depart- 
menta of biology. Having thus mutilated Sct- 
ence, he stretches Religion“ on the same couch, 
In order to leuve it a lifeless oo That this la 
a strictly fair angry, i of poaltion, will 
appear m a glance at his very uliar mode 
of “reconciliation.’’ Iu order to find 
truth which underlies all forms of religious bellef, 
he cancels everything which Religion“ adds to 
Pom. and retains only those most abstract 
truths Which n" and Sclence agree. 
If he were consistent, he would likewise cancel 
33 which Science adds to Religion,“ 
retaining only the truth they hold in common. 
But, since the reality of a great mystery“ is the 
only truth in which they unite, this consistency 
would cost him too much, and expose the trans- 
t worthlesaness of this mode of reconcilla- 
on, Turning the tables reveals the fallacy. If 
Science, accepting this greut mystery“ of the 
origination of the universe, can yet proceed to 
d up an edifice of real knowl ullar to 


e same? 
A 
resulta 


esit; 
B ied, it would destroy Bel- 
on” (by which it must not 
rgotten that he means 

tellectual theory of Religion). 
three theories of Theism, Athelam and Panthe- 
fam, aa equally claiming to comprehend the in- 
comprehensible, and will not suffer Religion“ to 
use elther of them as means or helps In the dis- 
covery of truth. Fut, by his own showing the 
idens of Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and Force, 
which he allows Science to use in her own inves- 
recisely as incomprehensible as 
. What sort of consistency or im- 
po is this? And further, when we find 

im 123 the Unknowable with the scien- 
tiflc idea of Force, and predicating of It, Unity, 
Omnipresence, and Causation, at same 
time t he denies our right to predicate of It 
any attributes at all- Aud may we not there- 
fore rightly refrain from assigning to it any attri- 
butes whatever, on the ground that such attri- 
butes, derived as they must be from our own 
natu are not elevations, but degradations?’ 
First Principles, p. 109.),—what shall we say of 
such surreptitious and ostensibly disallowed pred- 
ications? Surely the idea of One Omnipresent 
Cause Is by no means Identical with the absolute- 
ly Unkuowable. If es Science can legiti- 
mately make such predications us these, theolog- 
ical Melenee cnn aa legitimately add Infinity, 
Eternity, Helf-Existence, and [Spirituality]. 

We conclude, therefore, that Mr. ero 8 
philosophy is chiefly valuable as indicating the 
rapid eprend of the true spirit of Positivism, and 
as foreshadowing the application of Poeitivistic 
method to every branch of human thought and 
knowledge. But, like Comti«m, it little 
or no value aa an exposition of Pos tivism in the 
highest departments of science, Its great influ- 
ence among the more courageous thinkers of the 
times lles In the fact that It is an attempt, how- 
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blems of The- 


h th 
ever imperfect, to approach the y from the pure- 


ology candidly and appreciatin 

aclentific standpoint. While we r , ` 
enoet aa a sincere and high-minded thinker of 
uncommon genius, we regard his philosophy as 
not sufficiently profound or coherent to entitle 
bim to rank among the great leaders of human 
thought. He truly represents the spirit of Posi- 
tivism in asserting the supremacy of ita method 
throughout the whole field of knowledge; but be 
fatally misrepresents it In renirioting: (le field to 
the narrow ta of Empiricism. 6 world is 
waiting for a creative and onganizin intellect 
which shall in te qe and n- 
dentalism in & deeper nnd wider synthesis than 
any yet attemp and thus inauguate the 
reign of a truly atable philoso) hy. 

e great "religious" problem of our age, as of 
every marked by intellectual — ia this, 
—Shall Theism or Atheism finally prevail as the 
faith of the future? Every effort to narrow the 

uestlon, or sink It in some side-issue, is necessa- 
abortive. While the eecta of Christendom 
are quarrelling among themselves about some 
miserable triviality, the real battle-ground lies 
outalde of them all. The hearts of men are anx- 
fously pondering the momentous question —Ia 
there, or is there not, a God? If the inevitable 
and rapidly approaching triumph of Science is 
also to be the triumph of Materialien, then Christ- 
ian secta are merely so many cattle fattening for 
the ahambles,—Unitarianism among the rest. 
Whatever sect or denomination undertakes to 
force back the rising tide of Positivism will re- 
enact the drama of Mrs. Partington and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Thelam and Athelam are in the 
scales, and Science holds the balance. There is 
no alternative besides them, and the faith of 
coming is slowly and. silently shaping itself 
in the stillness of many 4 m soni. 
what are Theism and Atheism? 


The essence of Thelam is the personality [spir- 
Ituality) of God, and the abeolute nature of all 
rsonality. These given, every other theistic 
octrine follows, Thelam differs from the old 
English Deism chiefly in this, that, while Deism 
rejected revelation and Inspiration, Theiam adopta 
and universalizes both; that is, instead of repu- 
diating these sublime truths, or limiting them to 
— epochs or localities, it teaches that God 
everywhere and always reveals himself in uni- 
versal Nature, and everywhere and always in- 
spires each soul in proportion to its * pur- 
ity and fidelity. theism is 7 ly whatever 
rejects or discredits this central principle of God's 
personality; and it exists in three main forms or 
used. The first form, or Positive Athelam, in a 
lunt denial of God's existence, and is seldom 
met to-day among cultivated men. The second 
form, or Pantheism, isa much more widely spread 
phase of Atheism; we call it Athelsm, not be- 
cause it avows itself as such (for it has much to 
about God), but because it denies the person- 
ality of God, which is the pivotal poiut of The 
fam, It contains the great truth that God is om- 
nipresent and immanent throughout the uni- 
verve; but it also contains the great error that 
God's immanenee and omnipresence are in- 
compatible with his personality. It is not a 
bold and outspoken Atheism; but rather a halt- 
ing, inconsequent, half-way kind of Athelsm,— 
attractive rather to a dreamy aud poetic mysti- 
ciam, than to severe and scientific thought. In 
calling Pantheism n form of Atheism, we intend 
no reproach of any kind, lenst of all do we desire 
to excite any odium theologicum; theology, like 
every other sclence, should be pre«ionless, and, 
while affixing names to opinions according to 
thelr Intrinsic nature, should scorn to greet the 
honest thought of any man with the hostility of 
bigotry or ill-will. If Atheism is the truth, by all 
means let us know it: truth is the only whole- 
gome and innocuous diet of the soul, and he who 
fears it iy worse than an Atheist, The third 
form, or Negative Atheism, consists simply in ig- 
noring God ns not proved to exist, or, if existing, 
as utterly beyond the reach of human cognition, 
This is, perhaps, the most widely diffused of all 
the three forms, tially among scientific men 
who sometimes reject with asperity the idea that 
the Uneonditioned can exist as a Person, or come 
under the limitations’ of intelligence and will. 
Refraining alike from affirmation or negation as 
to the existence of a God, they turn theology out 
of doors, as the bastard offspring of priesteraft 
and popular superstition. Nota little of this ill- 
concealed contempt appeam in Mr. Spencer's 
“First Principles’? [kee pp. 110-112]; and some 
who, like Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Manvel, 
would sbake off with indignation and horror the 
1 of Atheism, yet propound doctrines 
which make theology an excrescence that needa 
nothing so much as the surgeon's knife. 

This, then, is the question that confronts every 
one who keeps abreast with the age,—Theism or 
Atheism? God oro God? And the answer to 
it, aa we believe, depends on the answer to au- 
other anioon, underlying it and preceding It in 
the order of thought. We cannot better present 
thia anterior question than in the words of one 
who himself, as we believe, wrongly answers it:— 

The Bible or the Mathematica as the baxis of 
1 the long run it must come to 


And so it must. We quietly accept the alter- 


TEHE INDEX 


d without hesitation take our stand up- 
on The Mathematica,” By this dilemma we un- 
derstand Dr. Hedge to meaf that the struggle 
between conservatism and radicalism is between 
the principles of infallible supernatural Authority 
and fallible natural Reason,—between Ant- 
Naturalism and Naturalism, which is a much 
more appropriate nomenclature than Super- 
naturalism and Anti- Supernaturallsm.“ By 
the Mathematics” we understand him to mean, 
not n i rative science, but science 
in general; for otherwise his dilemma would be 
a rhetorical extravagance, unworthy of one who 
aims to present the issue And that this is 
the true meaning of it, we think is conclusively 


shown by a subsequen' Laren 
W ee with the Anti-Supernaturalism of 
the present day is, that it satisfies no spiritual or 
intellectual want. It ia nelther one thing nor the 
other,—neither religion nor acience; too self- 
willed for the one, not positive enough for the 
other,” 
Not do we agree with Dr. Hedge In his 
ntdtion of the issue, which has been cause- 
emly exclaimed against, but we also agree with 
him In bis strictures upon ‘the Anti-Supernatur- 
alism of the present day," But the remedy lies, 
not in a retreat to the leading-stringr of Author- 
ity, but in a bold advance to the freedom of Pori- 
tive Science. Naturaliam must be more natural- 
istic, not/es& so. Let who will go back, elim] 
must go forward. It must suppress ite lingering 
hankerings after the flesh-pota of Egypt, its tim- 
id back- Tances towards the abandoned principle 
of authority. The “ark of the Lord" is in its 
hands, and retreat ia treason. In the issue, then, 
between “the Bible and the Mathematica," we 
behold the conflict between Anti-Naturnlism and 
Naturaliam, Authority and Reason, Dogmatism 
and Positivism, Traditionalism and Science. 
Without temerity, without timidity, we cast in 
our lot with Sclence.* E 
But, lest we be misunderstood, a word of explan- 
ation ia needed. We claim that the Bible itself, 
when regarded simply as of universal litera- 
ture, comes strictly and pou y within the 
Je of Science, as part of the data from which it 
deduces its results. Cancel the Bible's preten- 
sions to infallibility (or rather the pretensions 
made In its behalf by a senseless bibliolatry, for 
the Bible makes none), and aplritual Science or 
Theology finds in it her richest deposit of spiritual 
treasures, her moet valuable thesaurus of religious 
experiences and ideas. Let Jesus stand in his 
native power and beauty, as simply the manliest, 
and therefore the dlvinest, of men, without the 
disfigurement of a supposed infallibility, and The- 
ology finds in him the widest and deepest channel 
through which the Infinite God flows into finite 
souls. We refuse to be polarized by the supersti- 
tions we condemn Into an attitude either hostile 
or apathetic toward Jesus himself. Our estimate 
of the world’s debt to Jesus is not lessened, but 
greatened, by the . of naturalistic criti- 
ciam to his life and words. It is on grounds of 
Positive Sclence that he is moat entitled to the 
rational reverence of mankind; and we cannot 
but regret profoundly that disciples of Positive 
Science, in direct contravention of its true law 
and spirit, should ever suffer themselves to be be- 
trayed Into indifference or seeming irreverence 
towards bim. The infirmities of ber friends are 
the worst enemies of Truth. 


Leaving, then, this quen between Dogma- 
tiim and Positivism, uthority and Reason, as 
already foreclowed to all men thoroughly imbued 
with the advancing spirit of science; aud bellev- 
ing that, by them at least, the decision In favor 
of the latter will never be reconsidered,—how 
will this decision affect that other and dependent 
. between Theim and Atheism? Shall 
ience, building on facts of universal human 
consclousness, establish a positive basis for Theism 
in the very constitution of human nature; or 
shall its great ideas, resting only on the rotten un- 
derpiuning of arbitrary dogmas aud doubtful tra- 
ditions, come crashing to the ground? What the 
cultured clases believe to-day, the people will 
believe (o-morrou'; and the fate of Theism . . . 
depends on the answer to this question. The 
majority of independent thinkers, in this age of 
severe und sceptical inquiry, will neither accept 
these ideas on the dogmatic ground of a “super- 
natural interposition in human history," nor yet 
on the equally dogmatic ground of mere private 
and unverifiable "intuition." To approach such 


* An attempt bas recently been made to evade thie plaln 
Ieoue by dietingninhing between the Bible as an "authority" 
and as a "source of truth.’ But the question I» «imply ae to 
Infallibiiity. If tho Bible fy an infallible source of truth, it 
becomes necessarily an infallible authority for, V infallible, 
its dellverances mnet not be gninsald or even doubted by rea- 
son, which ts thue enslaved toit hand and foot, But if ít la 
not an infallible source of (ruth, then It ia not only a “ource 
of truth," but also a “rource of error," and reason must sift 
out the wheat from the chaff, The debate binges on a single 
question. —Can the Bible, or any part of the Bible, as for ox- 
ample tho reported sayings of Jews, be taken 4s an infallible, 
exhaustive or final statement of truth, which reason bas no 
right to challenge, Mt ont, prune, or wholly ect aside? Wa 
answer, Jo, Even in the words of Jesus, filled as they aro 
with the Spirit of God, there are unmletakable traces of p- 
ular errors on certain nte, which can be explained away 
only at the expense of hia moral purity. The day inge of Jè- 
aus bimeelf are only Quite lispinga of the Infinite Aud unutter- 
able Trath. To tdentify hin words with the Word of God, of 
which there are only translations into r human speech, is 
to confound the interpretation with the thing interpreted, 
m imperfect picture with the fanitleas beauty of the orig- 


men with arguments based on historical traji 
tions which they un as irreconcilable with Pos. 
itive Science, or witb appeals to individual intul- 
tions of which they are unconscious, is absolutely 
futile. The principle of supernatural authority 
excites their contempt; the allegation of excep- 
tional experiences, not common to all, is heard 
with 8 — but rational conclu- 
sions based on indisputable facts, and drawn In 
perfect harmony witb logical laws, will even 
command their serious attention. Scientific 
method must obtain in theology, if theology is to 
rank among real sclences. e only way to 
make science more religious is to religion 
more scientific. Seience puts her foot down alow- 
ly, but she never draws it back. She has taken 
the position that natural laws are unvarying, and 
from this she will never recede; the only form of 
Christianity with which she can coalesce is that 
form of Liberal Christianity which, from a dif- 
ferent starting-point, has a the same poxi- 
tion. Science will retain every one of her hardly 
won truths, while Theol will show that they 
apply more widely than Science herself aa yet 
dreams,—to 2 phenomena and spiritual 
facta; and thus, by the final coalition of the two, 
both will be inconceivably atrengthened, 


But, as surely as Science is Science, she will 
sweepaway every relicof the interpositional theol- 
ogy. Sta from the postulate of matter, phys- 
ical science, If true to scientific methods, arrives 
only at material facts and laws, and never attaing 
to a single religious truth. But, starting from the 

late of soul, theological acieuce, if true to 

e same scientific methods, arrives at the great 
truths of Theism. The same reasoning from or- 

nism to environment," which ena geology, 

a few fossil bones of saurians, to reco 

external Nature after an extinct pattern, enables 
epe from the constitution of the , to lufer 
the ty of an Invisible spiritual Environment, 
and thus climb to the stupendous truth of a God, 
The same reasoning which enables physiology to 
argue from organ tofunction,and thus predict to a 
limited extent the future habits and destiny of the 
ſœtus; enables theology, from the embryonic ca- 
pacities of the soul, to foretell its perpetuation be- 
youd the grave, In neither case e argument 

emonstrative; room is still left for mistakes and 
doubts: yet the two processes ‘are s ene d 
correct, and equally worthy of rational conf- 
dence. Doubt will always be hereafter, as it haa 
always been hitherto, ible and actual; n rea- 
sonable certainty is all that we bave a right to 
expect, and this can only be attained from the 
starting-point of a unlversal Poaitü viam, 

It is the same hankering after infallible revela- 
tions, generated and fostered by the ancient pre- 
tensions of priesteraſt, which irm men to 
huntfor them here iu historical traditions, and 
there in mystical intuitions, Neither history nor 
Intuition ever yet revealed the ſorrules God to 
the curious eye of consciousness; we truly feel 
and know him, yet not as an object of direct per- 
ception, whether physical or spiritual. He is the 
underlying Ground of Being, revealed alone in 
his works and ways, aud personified by the soul 
through faith in the reality of its own divine na- 
ture. He is prophesied in the upreachings and 
outreachings of our noblest selves; but oo man 
can day he has attained to an open vision of the 
Invislble One. Intellects rigorously and res 
olutely seientifie have given up finally aud forev- 
er this hope of Infallible revelation, as an artifi- 
cial product of superstition rather than a real 
wantofthesoul. Include in£he general data of ec 
ence those facts which have hitherto been neglect- 
ed and shut out,—let the profound experiences of 
the soul, in its temptations, struggles, sorrows and 
sins, be summoned to bear witness to the 
workings of human consclousness,—and they will 
constitute as legitimate and positive a basis for 
theology as the facts of respiration, locomotion, 
digestion, circulation of the blood, and so forth, 
constitute for ph Nee And if these,scientifical- 
ly and profoundly studied, shall not warrant the 
conclusions of Theism, then our conviction js Ax- 
ed that Atheixm will triumph in the predestined 
trlumph of Science. But we have no fear of the 
result. Physical and spiritual science will never 
conflict, because working in parallel lines; aud 
the results of both, attained by exactly the same 
severe methods, will fall with perfect harmony 
into their appropriate places, as parts of one co 
herent, glorious and beautiful system of the uni- 
verse. The results of theology will rest on pre- 
cisely the same basis as the most aseured facta 
physical science. Thus, at last, shall an end be 
put to thut unnatural combat between ‘Science 
204 Religion" which is the product of ignorance 

one, 

Naturalism, Rationaliam, Positivism,—these 
are all one, and signify real Knowledge 88 con- 
templated from different points of view. Natur- 
alism indicates the objec of kuowledge, or Na- 
ture taken in ita widest sense as the total constitu- 
tion of things, Including the universe of Mind as 
well as of Matter, tionalism indicates the 
method in which all knowledge is attained i 
namely, the application of Reason; intuitive an 
discursive, to universal Nature. Positivism indl- 
cates the system of resulta, or totality of real Sel- 
enee, which is the fruit of this reper of Rea- 
son to Nature. The three are thus merely differ- 
ent aspects of the same reality. Nature 
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all that la given us to know directly, and, from 
a high plane, becomes the Word of God, who 
manifesta himself in Nature alone. The distinc- 
tion between the Natural and the Supernatural, 
therefore, is the distiuctlon between God and his 
creation. The Supernatural must be mt 
and universally manifested In Nature, ff — 
fested at all; and thus the possibility of any tran- 
sient or local “interposition” in Nature, us if the 
action of God in Nature were ever suspended, is 
altogether precluded. Naturalism, consequently, 
has an tnconceivably cooper and vaster faith 
tbe Supernatural than ti-Naturaliam. And 
ret, as seems to have been done by Mr. Pen i 
is recent brilliant address, Naturalism is often 
construed aa a denial of the Supernatural. The 
address fiybts a phantom of its own creation, and 
wins an easy victory over a non-existent antago- 
nist. Its . — do vot reach a Naturaliam 
which includes not only material Nature, but al- 
so Human Nature, with all its 88 spir- 
itual life and prophecy, and which finds them 
alike permeated and saturated with the imma- 
nent Spirit of God,—which beholds In Nature 
God's unending Word to man, aud in history, 
alas! man's answer to God. -. 
Tt ts rising that any student of 
should be found to sneer at “system” and e. 
Logic, in its practical aspect, means the amg 
correct thinking; and what is thought wo 
that is tucorrect? Is a special miracle to be 
Wrought in favor of Unitarianism, by which it 
shall be allowed to attain truth by thinking lllog- 
ically? All thinking whatever, to be anything 
but worthless and false, must be rigidly logical; 
and, to be anything but entary and imbe- 
cile, must be systematic, e pretence of attain- 
ing objective truth by flashes of intuition alone 
comes from indolence or charlatanry. Intuition 
gives o the erude material, the chaotic ele- 
ments, of truth; reason combines and organizes 
these according to logical laws. Intultion and 
logic, or reasou Intuitive and reason discursive, 
are as indiapenable in every cogitative act as the 
two feet in every act of walking. The distinc- 
tion be.weeu “logiclans” and "'intultionulista"" aa 
two complementary orders of thinkers, the one 
burrowing in the mud, the other soaring in the 
pure ether, is one of those popular delusions which 
nexplicably re-appear among educated men. It 
is a distortion of the real distinction between 
what may be called microscopic and perl«copic 
minds. croecopic intellects are mere analysta, 
—think deeply in a narrow compass, but take In 
no comprehensive relations, no grand sweeps of 
truth; perlscopic intellects are mere aynthesista 
or generalizers,—think over large areus, but sink 
no ahafts. Every truly great intellect combines 
the two tendencies, and unites broad survey with 
deep insight, To such an intellect, no a is 
needed In behalf of '"aystem;" the apol ogy 
wit 


should be offered for the attempt to dispense wi 


it. Truth le harmonious and organic in all ita 
countless ramifications: theology, as the theory 
of religious truth, must be systematic in order to 
mirror it. 

The secret of the weakness of Unitarianiam, as 
a body of doctrines, is its utter disjointedness, 
Although conventions and denominational or- 
ganization may give it ecclesiastical coherency 
and power, it must remain theologically a zero 
until scientifically methodized and e ri ven 
Itis nothing till it becomes an organized idea. 'To 
launch its loose planks on the stormy sea of hu- 
man thought, is to embark on a heap of boards 
for à cruise around the world. Unitarianism is a 
woodpile, not a ship. Before the New York Con- 
vention, there was & reasonable ground to hope 
that the elements of Liberal Christianity, bein, 
as it were, In solution and free to move, might 
arrange themselves naturally in symmetrical 
form, according to the laws of spiritual crystal- 
ography ; but there is now greater r that 
the ill-timed stirring of the liquid with the Con- 
vention’s one dogma will t in the deposition 
of a hopelessly amorphous mas. The crying 
need of ['Theiam] is m. It is true, every syt- 
tem must be transitional,—the stepp tone to 
n better; but every successive approximation to 
truth becomes less and les revolutionary with 
reference to its predecessor. Thn ar e En a 
science, once nacertained, remain fixed and 
undisturbed: all changes are made for a more 
complete and thorough application of therm. 

We believe that [Thetsm] must be re-theologiz- 
ed on the basis of pure Positivism, ns the absolute 


condition of it future growth. Nor do we be- 


lieve that this radical change will lessen its spirit- 
vality, its power, or its beauty; but, on the con- 
trary, these will be immeasurably enhanced. 
Nothing is taken from the loveliness of special 
truths by showing that all truths ure bound to- 
gether in one perfect and glorious whole. The 
poetry of ['Vheism] has searcely begun to be re- 
venled. From a lofty tower whose ouly outlook 
b: through the narrow slit of n window here and 
there, how little of the beauty and sweetness of 
the landscape is unveiled! Scraps of meadow, 
fraginents of forest, slices of mountains, sections 
of rivers,—these only fret the gazer with hints of 
concealed charms, and inake him long for one 
woul-filling draught of Nature uneelipsed. Not 
till the broad sweep of hills and valleys, the ma- 
Jestie undulations of an unbroken horizon, and 
the boundles arch of blue nbove, blend into one 


magniflcent scene, ean his spirit breathe freely 
the inspiration of the hour. And so with The- 
lam, which la the Infinite multiplicity of Nature's 
broken gleains, made one forever in the wond- 
rous Central Bun. In the world of Ideas, system 
is power, henuty and life. It Is time to cease our 
flings and cheap sarcasms about '"system-build- 
ers," and remember that, as practical ['heism] 
or Religion is the evolution of concord out of spir- 
itus] discord by obedience to the one supreme 
law of love; so theoretical [Theism] or Theology 
is the evolution of concord out of intellectual dis- 
cord by obedience to the one suprenYe law of ren- 
Ron, hen our ehaotle and fragmentary truths 
shall be marshalled into tematic unity, and 
with due co-ordination and subordination blend- 
ed into one harmonious whole, their mutual rela- 
tions Juminously revealed, and their affiliated 
Bequences genetically traced, the totality will be 
as much more majestic than the solitary ele- 
ments, as a magnificent cathedral is more majes- 
tic than the isolated stones which compose its 
arches and spires; and Positivism must be our 
Michael Angelo. 


VOLTAIRE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


LJ 
From "VorTAImX, John les. Appleton & Co. 1873," 
[ Br John 9» 1] vet à 


Tt cannot be too often repeated that the Christ- 
ianity which Voltaire assailed was not that of 
the Sermon on the Mount; for there was not a 
inan then alive more keenly sensible than be 
was of the generous humanity which is there en- 


ed with a force that ao 3 the 
wi 


eart, nor one who was on , in 
spite of constitutional infirmities and words 
which were far worse than hia deeda, more ar- 
dent and persevering in Ita practice. Still less was 
he the enemy of a form of Christian profession 
which now fascinates many fine snd subtile 
minds, and which, starting from the assumption 
that there are certain inborn cravings in the hu- 
man heart, constant, profund, and inextingulsh- 
able, discerns in the long religious tradition an 
adequate proof that the mystic faith In the Incar- 
nation, aud the spiritual facta which pour like 
rays from that awful centre, are the highest sat- 
ction which a divine will has as yet been 
pleased to establish for all these yearnings of the 
race of meu. This graceful development of be- 
lief, emancipated from dogma and redueing so 
many substantial bodies to pale shades, & many 
articles once held as solid realities to the strange 
tenuity of dreams, was not the Christianity of 
Voltaire's time, any more than it was that of the 
Holy Office. There was nothing resembling the 
preseut popularity of a treatment which gives 
poses so immense a preponderance over par- 
culars, somewhat to the neglect of the old - 
ing about the snare that lies hidden in gene; 
inan peoi being tolerably indifferent about 
the dolus so long as they can make sure of the 
laict. He attacked a definite theology, not a 
theosophy. We may, indeed, Imagine the kind 
of questions which he would have asked of one 
resing such a doctrine on his acceptance; how 
e would have sought the grounds for calling as- 
iratlons universal, which the numerical majori- 
y of the human race appear to have been with- 
out; and the grounds for making subjective 
yearnings the test and measure of the truth of 
definite objective records; how he would have 
prayed to be instructed of these cravings, wheth- 
er they spring np spontaneously, or are the pro- 
ducts of spiritual self-indulgence, and also of the 
me manner in which y come to be satis- 
ed and soothed by the momentary appearance 
of a human figure far off upon the earth; how he 
would have paused to consider the intelligibility 
of so overwhelming a wonder as the Incarnation 
having been wrought for the benefit of so infin- 
itesimally small a fragment of mankind, We 
ean imagine thls and much else, but Voltaire 
would never have stirred a fluger to attack a 
mysticism which is not bu and can hard- 
ly be other than negatively burtful. 


If su one had maintained with Voltaire that 


the tions after a future life, the longing for 
some token that the Deity watches over his crea- 
tures and is moved by a tender solicitude for 
them, and the other spiritual desires alleged to be 
instiuctive ln men, constitute as trustworthy and 
firm a guide to truth ns the logical reason, we 
may be sure that he would have forgiven what he 
must have considered an enervating abnegation 
of intelligence, for the sake of the humane, if not 
very actively Improving, course of life to which 
this kind of pietism is wont to lend. He might 
perhaps have entertained a little contempt for 
them, but it would have been quiet contempt and 
unspoken. ‘There is no case of Voltaire mocki 
at any set of men who lived good lives, He di 
not mock the English Quakers. He doubtless 
attacked many of the beliefs which men 
hold sacred; but If good men take up their abode 
under the sume roof which shelters the children 
of darkness and wrong, it is not the fault of Vol- 
taire if they are hit hy the smooth stones shot 
froni his sling against their unworthy comrades, 
The object of his assault was that am m of 
metaphysical subtilties, degrading legends, fulse 
miracles and narrow, depraving conceptions of 
divine government, which made the starting- 


point and vantage- ground of those ecclesiastical 
oppressors, whom he habitually and Justly desig- 


nated the enemies of the human race. e evil 
and the good, the old purity and the euperadded 
corruptions, were all so inextricably bound up in 
the Catholiciam of the cighteenth century, that 
it was im ble to deal a blow to the one, with- 
out risk of harm tothe other. The method was 
desperate, but then the enemy was a true Chi- 
mers, a monster aniden in black corruption, 
with whom in the breast of a humane man there 
could be no terms, 


An English rector refused to baptize the child of « 
parishioner without the — of the cuatomary fos 
of two shillings. The parishioner refused to pay the 
— and the case was referred to a couple of ecclesi- 
astical lawyera, who gave it as their opinion that the 
neq, may possibly ask for the payment of the 
fee, but that he cannot collect it, and that a refusal to 
pay it gives him no excuse for refusing to perform 
the ceremony of baptism. The Haglish Independent 


not be baptized unless the sum of two shillings is 
paid to the officiating clergyman; ergo, its salvation 
may be procured for this amount of money. 


Poetry, 


[For Tun Ix dax. 
BIXTY-FIVE: 


JUNE 14. 


“EE CHILDEAN SHALL RIAR UF AND CALL MER BLESSED." 


Tn al) the turmoll of life's race, 
The press of tol), the cark of care, 
The thought of thy dear, loving fire 
Comes Ike an inward gush of prayer, 
That stills the din, 
And quella the sin, 
And lifts my soul to purer air, 


My Mormsg—sweetost, hollest name! 
J lovo it more than seraph's emng; 
First to my infant lips it came, 
Last shall it leave my dying tonguel- 
To thee I turn, 
Por thee I yoarn, 
With thee to geek the Best I long. 


For al! the best I ud within, 
The love of God and love of man, 
The love of trath and hate of sic, 
With thy dear teschlag first began; 
And now the rosd 
Which thou bast showed, 
Paticnt I tread aa beet I can. 


Peace dwoll within thy heart for ayo— 
A brighter San than glows above 
Tilume it with the inward day 
Of tranquil hope and happy love! 
May blessings fi) 
Thy spirit ettii, 
And slow the lengthening shadows move! 


My Mother! Ill our eges can read 
The secret of our hidden fate; 
Bat, not desplaed onr human need, 
"Tis Love alone that bide us wait. 
Ah, Love ia jast; 
We humbly trust 
To find our dear ones at the Gato. 
1872, Avrame. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Frast Lyperanpenrt Soorerr.—The meetings of this Society 
will be enepended during the months of July and August. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
Cash Seele for the week ending July S0¢A.—B. 


helmer, $3; D. nd, $2; 

Bierman, 83; Davle! Bieln, $2; F. Andricesen, di; 
Proudfoot, $3; T. E. Morris, i; C. K. Roblumon, k R. G. 
Horr, $2; A. W. 


$3; Marc Thrano. 95cte.; J. R. Hawley, $3 57; 0. W, log, 
95 cin. ; R. R. Parker, 35 cls. Flich Purdy, #2; J 9. D» 

H "iaa 
Andrew», SU el.,; Mouee Haydon, $3: J. P. Lindiey, 5) cts.; 
J. B. Nesale, $1; C. M. Weathorby, £1; Bond & Martin, u. 


$3; A. Van Der Nation, Bt; B. Ù. Arueld, bo x 
11 ee $4; Fay hy „Mets. B. F. Underwood, $1.50; W. 


5 arwia. $5: Roger Sherman, 80 cta.; 
J. 8. Sballer, $1; C. A 1 Robert. - 


, Day, $8 
ker Pillsbury, $2; J. C. Delano, ; S. W. Norris, $1; J. B. 
Byera, 86; Avccusion News Depot, $1.00; A. W. Bomiaa, $1.- 

; Parker Piloun 1i F. R. Raze, $3; D. McCarthy, $1; 
U. Billings, 10 c1+.; Wm, J. Carlton, $10.33; Fred. H. Goa- 
Heb 61.1 ; P. G. Barker, 1U ote.; Jos. Smith, B5 cte.; K. B. 

oR. 

All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and no 
other rocolpr sent unless specially reqneated. Persons who 
do not see thelr remittances acknow Within iwo or 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

N. B.—Tas Iwpxx ls able In advance. Ita friends 
sbould not bo olleuded Ifthe paper i4 stopped at the nu 
tion of their term» aa Indicated by the malt tage. Wo have 
no means of knowing whether they wish it continued or not 
except by the recolpt or nom-recet 3 of the subscription price. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Garrrat, $100,000. Smansa Baon $100. 


The Associution bavtng assumed the publication of TEE 
Directors have Jevied an amssesement of Len 
N ere for the yesr ending Oct. $6, 1873. Al 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


CENOWLE: Jsewhere, Five Hundred Bhares, $50,000 
Tuomas Moxroxn, New Harmony, Ind, One Share, 12 
" 


, ATER, In Broo! T. (00 
P L.E, BioUmT, Evansville, Ind., ^ hd 100 
— Benn Ohio, Mt os = 
7. T. Bsa th “ “ 100 
JT Par ee, Maab, „ „ 8 
Max Paaocnrt, Cincinnati, hi " 4 100 
H. HXTBRMANN, edo, hilo, ^ : 100 

. Fogon, Zanesüeld, Ohjo, “ 24 100 
B.C. EAorman, Palmyra, Mo,  " r- 100 
J. &. Mr., ‘Indianapolis, Ind, t — 7 100 

„ Forson, Boston, Mass, Two 900 
W.F, Hias Dayton, Ohbto, . 3 *0 

Com,  Sosp'u Bridge, N. F., One 100 
Cour, Susp'p Bridge, N. T., " pA 100 
CmAamLES Nass, Worceeter, a4 Two “ 200 
D pela Sun” Two a 

E . n Nen, fl," One “ 00 
3. W. Barrier, Dover, 2 hs we 100 
Roos, Taylor's Falls, Minn, . Fd 100 

Mes E. . Mulan, Geneva, oy, ~ d 100 
Jas, R, TON, Cincinnati, — Ohio,  " 15 100 
D. K. Doves, u rA "n". 500 
A. Tarr, sl 85 Ono * 100 
B. L. WILDER, * ^ " 1 100 
Perra H. CLARK, 1 1 a å 100 
K. WrruiNoGTON, * a * xj 100 
I. T. Burrow, a ch n M 100 
Ware. F. Averm, Pitta h, X * 100 
Miss C. E. Novags, Cincinnati, Ohio, Two “ 300 
Jas. FISCHER, Bhroreport, " One “ 100 
E Var pu i Ry cia,” Piv “ — 

. Vor aut Ly, a 
WHE vemmow, Brooklyn,’ N. T., One . 1 

F. CRAMBERA, 

Trrus L. Baown, Binghampton, N, Y. “ * 1 

A.MoD.Youxg, Milwankeo, Wis,  " MW 100 
8. W. PscknaM, ^" — * * 100 
€. T. Hawuer, ial ^l p " Le 
Ma. d. D. Nouais, * ex Five “ 50 
Rosr. C. SrgNCER, » 5 One Ls m 
2. [3 2 od » m N 100 
WX. Btscemons, Painesville, Ohlo, . * 100 
R.H.Rawwzr, Boston, Mame, ^" 1 100 
O.B.Faoruimonaw,New York, N. Y. Fiva ^" 600 
Mre. J. G. inner, mond. Ind., One * 100 
— 22 n ey P M 100 
Joun H. Porr, » " 2 =i 0 
Tuomas Davis Indianapolis, “ * - 100 

EKRMANN Liste, x 5 8 x: 100 
Cusssne VoNNsour, „ od bad 100 

ERD, CHRISTEANN, 11 er 1 " 100 
Hanar BcHNULL, | “ “a * 100 
— — New Bedford, Mass, ‘* » 100 
M. H. DooLrrrum, Washington, P. C., " = 100 
M. B. BitacH, Lawrence, Kan., " i 100 
D n RD à » wow 12 
Henar Stace, Bi Lonis Mo., ca 8 m 

.C. Ü E 2 0 
JAO0B SPRINKEL, St, Joseph, Mi One " 100 
R. P. HALUOWELL, ton, Mass, Five “ 5x) 
Kuve W nian, * a w 
Jas. A. * 2 ay One * 100 
E. B. Dunnax, 1 ad e, pd 100 
Joan F. Mra, * * » ^" 100 
J. C. Haruna, 3 n Threa - EL 
xo. W. PARK. a "^ (me ^" 100 
4. W. WinkuET, "n * ul Lo 100 
a : E X 7 * 
"A Pricnd,” e " m m 18 
Mis E. Erxvunsoxn," d Dii " 100 
Tenar Sons, zi " One “ 100 
E. 8. wa, Davenport, Towa, * bed 100 
W. W. URANT, ^" " + " 100 
Mas, F. W. Cantaran, New York, N. Y. = 7 100 
A, WERNER, ew * * 100 
W.E n m " " " " 100 
J. Liznac, “ m m " 100 
H. O. Wurrs, Buffalo, i “ * 100 
d. P. Dinexors, New York, y Two * 200 
B. W. Pixucz, Le " Ten " 1,000 
LT ree Detrolt, Mich, TUS u 300 
t 0 
E. W. Aufbauen, Detroit, Mich, Five “ 00 
Epw.M.Dayis, Philadelphia, Fa., On “ 100 
Mzus.LucnxTIA Morr, “ ^ ^" ^ 100 
Wenner Bozckux, Burlin on, Towa, M as 100 
D.G. Currrenpex,MUwankes,' Wia, One * 100 
Mrs. Fazp. Sws, Keokuk, lowe, a " 100 
chines, adi M NE 
Tos. Hoovx * * “ ^" 100 
Mrs. Manr C, Davis. M Two " 
Barer PuusatWG, Chicago, Ih,  Fhe ^" 
B. H, PRARCE, s ton. amr, One ar 100 
J, L. TAYLOR, Cincinnati, Ohio, Two, ^" 
H Haus, hicago, Im Ono, at 100 
à NN, Wheellng, Va., ne e" 100 
F. H. Ovinaton, Chic: IL, Five " oO 
O. A. Nicuotsos, Pliteburgh, Ps One, wo 
VALENTINS LUDWIG, Alleghany City, Va,, e 50 10⁰ 
Mas. Naxur GABU AHT. * * ^ 100 
Cuas. CaunOHILL, Cincinnati, Ohio, oe a 100 
D. J. Davison, troit, Mich, ^" " 100 
Jonn Hanrzm, Battle Wok, 1 ^ 100 
C. M. Briuzs, " " “ " i 100 
E.U, Stites, " “ m ** E 100 
Wu Newman, ^" " " " m 100 
W.P. Wuso0n, " ^ " E — 100 
868,400 


Scarcely a week passes that we do not receive 
some application for assistance in finding educa- 
tional or business positions for unemployed per- 
eons. We should be very happy to render it, if 
possible; but we are obliged to say that we are 
powerless in these directions, and should like to 
be spared the necessity of saying 80 by letter. 
Such matters are not at all in our line. 


The Juller. 


a —— 
JULY 27. 1872. 


The Bailor of Tun Invex doss not hold himself responsible 
Sor tha opinions of correspondents or contributors. Ita columna 
are open for the fros discussion of all questions included wader 
ite generol purpose. 

N. B. Al lattare, business or otherwise, ahould be address- 
ed to “Tuz Inpex, Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio. 
—————— 


A VOLUNTARY OFFER. 


As we are very desirous that the full subscrip- 
tion of One Hundred Thousand Dollars to the 
stock of the Index Association shall be completed 
thia summer, we lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing letter, just recelved, although we suppose 
It was not intended for publication: 


“J see that the stock subscription to THE IN- 
DEX geta along, but not so fast as I would like to 
see it. Was thinking that, If the original stock- 
holders could only be brought together, and have 
an interchange of views upon the subject of clos- 
ing out the amount, we could and would do 80 
quickly by doubling our stock. I am ready, any 

e. 


The gentleman who thus shows so kind an in- 
terest in the complete success of our enterprise 
has already more than doubled his original sub- 
scription, and is nevertheless ready to double it 
again. Several other stockholders have also 
doubled thelr subscriptions already, as a compar- 
ison of the completed list of the first $50,000 with 
the incomplete list of the second $50,000 will 
show. Since the stockholders are scattered 
all over the country from Maine to California, it 
will be impracticable to bring them all together 
at any one time and place; but the desired re- 
sult can be accomplished speedily, if they are dis- 
posed to respond to the above proposition as geu- 
eroualy as they responded to our original appeal. 
In order to put the matter into tangible shape, 
we submit the following conditional subscription- 
heading to the members of the Association :— 


“We, the undersigned, subscribers to the capi- 
tal stock of the Index Aeseociatlon, agree to 
double our previous subscriptions to said stock on 
the same terms aa before, taking respectively the 
additional number of shares set opposite our 
names in the list below : 

“PROVIDED, That the full sum of One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars ($100,000) shall have been 
subscribed in faith by the twenty-sixth day 
of October, 1872,—that is, within one year from 
the date when THE INDEX passed Into the hands 
of the Index Association.” 


In justice to those whose names now stand up- 
on the stock list, we ought to aay that many of 
them have strained slender resources in taking 
the shares they now hold; and nothing ia farther 
from our intention than to include any of these 
faithful friends of THE INDEX In the present 
proposition, Neither ls it our wish to importune 
any one,—least of all those the amount of whose 
subscription is already commensurate with their 
sympathy for the paper. But believing there 
are many of our present atockholders whose sen- 
timents agree with those of the writer of the 
above letter, and who are not only able but de- 
slrous to do more if they see the same spirit in 
others, we conclude to make the experiment of 
proposing our correspondent’s plan in the only 
feasible way. 

The reason why we want to raise the full $100,- 
000 is that we may enlarge the paper by doubling 
the number of its pages; the reason why we 
want to enlarge it is that we may increase its cir- 
culation; and the reason why we want to in- 
crease Its circulation is that we may increase the 
practical power of its ideas. THE INDEX repre- 
sents a definite purpose ; never forgets it; works 
for it untiringly. It seeks to accomplish the 
IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION OF THE HUMAN 
MIND—THE IMMEDIATE ABOLITION OF RELI- 
di0US BLAVERY. Ita weapons in this warfare 
are truth and light and faith in man; it wants 
to concentrate all their power, bring them to bear 
on vital points, and put into every blow all the 
force, fire, and enthusiasm of overmastering con- 
viction. Ten years hence the need of such an 
instrumentality as we propose will be plain even 


to the blindest and moet sluggish liberal Now 
ls the time to make it! 

Neveriuone single instance has the course of 
THE INDEX been determined by regard for poli- 
cy or profil; nor shall it, while it is entrusted to 
our care. True, we believe that it will succeed 
financially, and be worth by and by every cent 
that is put into it. But we have not urged thia 
as a reason for supporting it, and do not now 
urge it. Let every stockholder know that he 
stakes all he invests In THE INDEX on the yie- 
tory of its cause. If the principles the paper ad- 
vocates demand a certain course, let no one ex- 
pect us to evade or postpone it because it does 
not “pay,” or because somebody will be "offend. 
ed.” Pay or no pay, offence or no offence, Tux 
INDEX will tell the truth, be It harsh or sweet, 
just so far as it sees the truth; and whoever takes 
ita stock must bear Its risks. If we did not be- 
lieve there are men and women in America who 
want just such a paper, and who are numerous 
enough to make it & great power by their oom- 
bined support, we should never have launched it 
on the times, But let all know well that Liberty 
ia captain of this ship, and, lashed up there in 
the rigging like grand old Farragut, will either 
carry us safely past the enemy’s guns, or go with 
us grimly to the bottom. e 

— — 
SITTING ON TWO STOOLS. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
of France, convened at Parison the sixth of June, 
has resulted in a schism, in which the Orthodox 
party has achieved & decided victory over the 
Liberals, although by a small majority. French 
Protestantism, which has hitherto been united in 
a single Church, under the protevtion and partial 
control of the government, is now rent in twain ; 
the Orthodox party is now master of the situs- 
tion, and the Liberal party is forced to secede. 
The battle turned substantially on the adoption 
of a General Confession of Faith, which is carried. 
M. Guizot, the leader of the Orthodox party, 
sums up the Issue as follows :— 


“Three things are certain: there is a Reformed 
Church of France which dates from three centu- 
ries , and not from the law of Germinal; 
Becon di since the sixteenth century, the princl- 
ple of liberty of conscience and of worship has 
entered our societies; thirdly, we must accept as 
a fact the alliance of Church and State, Since 
Napoleon, who made us in 1802 what we nre, auc 
colve governments have refused us a General 
Synod. Now we have it; it will be the central 

wer of our Church. Our liberty cannot be in- 

rence, nor the reception of all creeds in one 
Chureh, We admit that there are particular 
opinions which constitute a Church." 


The policy of ‘‘comprehension,'’ therefore, or 
the toleration of all creeds in a single National 
Church, which has been adopted by Protestant 
England, has been rejected by Protestant France. 
Dean Stanley rejoices in the recent decision of 
the Privy Council, by which Mr. Bennett is al- 
lowed to preach the Roman Catholic doetrine of 
transubstantiation; yet its absurdity appears in 
the fact that Mr. Purchas and Mr. Machonochle 
have been condemned for burning lights, wear- 
ing sacramentsrian vestments, and performing 
sacramentarian genuflexions, which are only the 
practical and logical consequences of that doc- 
trine. Furthermore, the policy which admits 
Catholic doctrines within the pale of the English 
Protestant Church excludes the rationalistic doe- 
trines of Mr. Voysey, and thus betrays still more 
evidently the hollowness of its own pretensious 
to universal toleration. It is plain, therefore, 
that this “comprehension” policy ls an utter 
sham, and that no such thing is possible as & 
Church which shall In good faith allow equal 
rights to all religious opinions within its own 
borders. 

Bo far, then, as the French Protestant Church 
stands avowedly on the necessity of certain Or- 
thodox opinions to the very existence of Christ- 
lauity, it is consistently Christian, and deserves 
auch respect as consistency is entitled to. But 
nevertheless it ia not consistent, M. Guizot, 83 
we have scen, declares that liberty is a principle 
of the French Church; yet in the same breath be 
also declares that this liberty cannot cover the 
toleration of all opiniona! Could anything be 
more absurd than such an avowal? Could any- 
thing be clearer than that Christianity demands 
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acceptance of Orthodox opinions, and denies all 
liberty to vary from them? In short, could any- 
thing be clearer than that Protestantism, profees- 
Ing to be Christian and free at the same time, Is a 
house divided against Itself, and that Romanism, 
which professes to be Christian and scoff’ through 
its infallible Pope at all regard for freedom, ia the 
only Christianity which by any possibility could 
permanently exist? 

The unpalatable truth is this, that England 
and France have drifted, and are daily drifting 
more and more, away from real Christianity; 
that in this they do but manifest the true nature 
of all Protestantism; and that the Protestant 
road leads straight as an arrow to the negation of 
all intelligible Christianity, that 18, to Free Roll- 
gion, Wince and squirm as it may, America 
has got to travel this road. It can never be coax- 
ed or compelled to travel backwards to Rome; it 
will be driven by an Irresistible destiny to travel 
forwards to Reason. That la the moral of It all. 
Let ua be wise enough to comprehend It. 


MORE PETITIONS, 

Since our last Acknowledgment, the following 
additional lists of signatures to the remonstrance 
against the Christian Amendment to the United 
Btates Constitution have been received :— 

Mr. W. H. H. Browu sends one hundred and 
twelve names from Redfield, Iowa; Mr. P. W. 
Fuller, Columbia, South Carolina, forty-one; Mr. 
A. J. Grover, Earlville, Illinois, forty-five; Mr. 
John C. Baker, Mechanicsburgh, Ohio, seventy- 
one. 

These lista carry the sum-total of names thus 
far acknowledged in THE INDEX above THIRTY- 
Four THOUSAND. 


Mr. W. P. Wilson, a graduate of the Unitari- 
an Theological School at Meadville, Pa., in the 
class of 1871, is about to travel in the West for his 
health and the interesta of TR INDEX at the 
same time, He has preached with much accept- 
ability in many placee, and has had exceptional 
success in organizing radical Sunday Schools. 
But, finding the alr even of Unitarian churches 
too close for his lungs, he prefers the platform of 
free religion, as the only one broad enough for 
Uve men in these days. We hope that the 
frienda of THE INDEX In the West will improve 
the opportunity of hearing him speak, and give 
him ald, comfort, and co-operation in his enter- 
prise. He is authorized to act as our agent in re- 
ceiving subscriptions, and we commend him to 
the kindness of our friends with full confidence. 
His address for the present is Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


As will be seen on our last page, Miss C. E. 
Nourse, of Cincinnati, advertises the re-opening 
of her Family and Day School. We have heard 
but one opinion in Cincinnati sa to the great ex- 
cellence of this institution, and the rare educa- 
tional qualifications of the noble lady who con- 
ducts it. There are special reasons, which we 
wish we were at liberty to state, why her school 
ahould be generously supported by the liberal 
public; and we know of none which better de- 
serves such support. Wemake this note entirely 
without her knowledge; but we cannot say less, 
and would gladly say more. 


The publishers of THe INDEX have provided 
for it an entire new supply of brevier type, in 
which most of the articles are set. ‘The lmprove- 
ment in the general appearance of the paper 
cannot fall to be noticed. 


No real friend of THR INDEX, surely, will con- 
sent to be long a “delinquent subseriber ;” and 
no opponent (if any such shonld chance to find 
himself among ita subscribers) will consent to be 
under obligation tothe enemy. Please examine 
your muil-tags. 


If “I. W.” or “J, W.” will send his or her 
real name, an answer will be returned. We can- 
not print anonymous communications. 


There is no greater blessing than serenity. 
But It is impossible to him who is not at peace 
with his own conscience, 


TEB INDE=. 


CANT. 


"Cant" is the Latin cantus, a song; the Eng- 
lish words, canticle, and chant, are from the 
same root. The choir lu an Episcopal church is 
a canting choir; the priest intoning hia litanies 
is a canter or cantor. The ceaseless, unvarying 
repetition of the aame strains is wearisome; the 
singer, repetent or ejaculator, delivers the sounds 
or the words without feeling their significance or 
considering their sense; he mumbles them, 
drones them, grinds them out long after he has 
ceased to be moved by them, or even to believe 
iu them. The canting priest takes snuff between 
the responses; the canting preacher brings no 
mind to the recitation of bis creed; the canting 
sectarian hums and anuffles the formularies of 
his party without thinking or being able to think 
what they mean. Hence the association of cant 
with insincerity, hollowness, hypocrisy. Every 
old song suffers from this danger; the best and 
deepest songs suffer more than the light and 
frivolous ones; the songs of falth suffer most of 
all. Hence cant has a worse name in religion 
than elsewhere. In fact, religion has about 
monopolized the word, because religion drones 
more fearfully than philosophy, science, art, or 
literature. Rellglouists drone against each other; 
there la cant against cant; and this cant against 
cant, as I heard Mr. Spurgeon say in a sermon, 
“is the poorest cant that ever was canted.” 

Our friend—we should ssy, by courtesy, our 
eontemporary—the Liberal Christian, has dis- 
covered a new kind of cant, the cant of the 
people whose burden is the new faith that is to 
come when Christianity shall have passed away. 
It is not true that this cant is worse than that of 
the Methodists and other “evangelicals,” but it la 
“more noisy." Are we so deaf, then, that we 
have never heard it? Or ls the noise in the high- 
strung, apprehensive ears that are sensitive over- 
much to the whispers of dissent? Facts surely 
do not justify the assertion that the few voices 
which suggest the possibility of another faith 
than that professed by any part of Christendom, 
are strong enough to drown the sonorous and 
practised organs of Orthodoxy, genulne or apuri- 
ous, We had not supposed that the moral power 
of conviction in those few persons was sufficiently 
recognized to make them dreaded, or that they 
had sung their song long enough to entitle it to 
the solemn name of chant, refrain, or burden. 
To call them canting implied that their song is a 
very old one old that it is sung idly, heed- 
lesaly, sleepily, without due appreciation of its 
meaning: an implication which the technical 
Christian should not be willing to make, even if 
it were true, and which is far from being true, 

There are people who believe that Christianity 
is destined in time to pass away. Protestants 
think that Latin Christianity la doomed. Cal- 
vinistic and Lutheran Protestants think that 
Anglican Christianity holds its ground by a frail 
tenure. Unitarians boldly predict the decline of 
Calvinism and Lutheranism, Rationalista have 
the audacity to prophecy that Unitarian Christ- 
Janity is not destined to an eternity of terrestrial 
existence; and thus they. gently complete the 
series of prognostications commenced by the fol- 
lowers of Luther and Calvin, and continued by 
the disciples of Ware and Channing. The Pro- 
testant chant has degenerated Into cant; so has 
the Unitarian; but the burden of the Rationalists 
is as yet new, comparatively new, at least, hav- 
ing found articulate voice within the generation 
among ourselves, and never haying been taken 
up by an overwhelming or persistent chorus, It 
has been the lyric strain of a few, not the pre- 
valling chorus of the many; and of those few, It 
must at the least be sald that they sing feelingly 
and earnestly ; their chant is not a drone. 


All before them who have prophesied that 
Christianity was destined to pam away, bave 
ventured to suggest the new religion that waa to 
take its place; naming the faith of Luther, or 
Calvin, or Wealey, of Campbell, George Fox, or 
Channing, as the probable successor of the faith 
preached in the name of Peter and Paul. The 
Rationalisb: have In this respect been more mod- 
est, confining themselves to general statements, 
casting out feelera, sketching very broad outlines, 
fearing to commit themselves to formulas that 
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must be premature, and to definitions that must 
be enlarged and altered, and aiming simply at 
securing for the human mind scope for the exer- 
cise of ita own faculties. 

We submit, therefore, that the Liberal Christ- 
ian has been too quick in its endeavors to classify 
the Rationalista In the comprehensive order of 
canters, where they do not at present belong, and 
we hope that the Ratlonalista will pardon us for 
declining in their name the honor of such noble 
eompanionship, to which neither the antiquity, 
the strength, nor the patient rehearsal of their 
song entitles them. 0. B. F. 


A THEOLOGICAL MIRO. 


There is a newspaper In India, published under 
the auspices of the Brahmo Somaj, called the 
Indian Mirror. In looking over its columna and 
noting the subjecta and tenor of ita discussions, I 
have more than once been struck with the fact of 
the close resemblance between it and & reforma- 
tory religious newspaper in England or America. 
It seems to be combating essentially the sume su- 
perstitions, the same theological crudities and ab- 
surditics, that are rife in Christendom; so that 
its name would be very appropriate even If it had 
been so called because it reflects, in representing 
the experiences of that pagan land, the religious 
thought and agitation of this side of the globe, 
If Christendom will look with unprejudiced eyes 
into the beliefs and practices of religions called 
heathen, it will often find its own theology falth- 
fully mirrored there, The Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, when they first came in contact with 
the Buddhist faith, were so startled with the Uke- 
ness between ite institutions and their own that 
they could only account for it on the theory that 
Satan had been there before them, transformed 
into an “angel of light," and thnt he had insti- 
tuted these close and deceitful imitations of the 
instrumentalities of the true Church in order to 
lure the poor heathen, if possible, to a deeper 
doom. But the new light and scholarship of thla 
age are showing that, since all religions are the 
product of human nature, they all have common 
elements, and every faith therefore is in some re- 
spects the mirror of every other. 

The Christian doctrines, for instance, of the 
Atovement, of Mediatorsbip, of Incarnation— 
doctrines that have been held to be the exclusive 
property of Christianity, made so by special rev- 
elation—are now found almost word for word in 
other religions. The Aztecs believe that Deity, 
represented in the form of a faultless captive 
young man and publicly executed with great sol- 
emnity, had made atonement for their sins. 
‘The old worshippers along the Nile, centuries be- 
forethe birth of Jesus and long before the time even 
of Hebrew Abraham, did homage to Osiris, whom 
they called the Son“ and Incarnation“ of the 
Bupreme, and at whose birth on the earth a loud 
voice is said to have proclaimed miraculously 
from the heavens—''The Lord of the world ia 
born!" He was believed to have lived a benefi- 
cent life among men,—was called the “Lord of 
Life,” „Eternal Ruler,” “Revealer of Truth,“ — 
aud finally died, was buried, descended into hell 
or the abode of the dead, and then ascended 
again to heaven, where it was believed he re- 
mained to receive prayers that were sent through 
his name, and, as “judge of the dead," to dis- 
pense the rewards of immortal life. This old 
Egyptian “statement of faith" reads very much 
like portions of the Athanasian Creed; and per- 
haps the disputants in the Church of England 
about the authority of that famous writing will 
by and by reconcile their differences by both par- 
tles coming to belleve in a higher antiquity for 
the creed than either has yet claimed. In Thi- 
bet to this day the Grand Lama, or present Em- 
peror, is supposed to be the special Incarnation 
and Bon of God. He is regarded as God's Vice- 
gerent on the earth; is belleved to be endowed 
with miraculous powers; is called the “Immacu- 
late," the “Active Creator and Governor of the 
world," the representative of "the Word that 
produced the world." This is not Christian, but 
heathen theology, though the words sound very 
familiar. Lamalsm isin fact the pagan mirror 
in which the modern Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the Papacy may see itself faithfully reflected. 

These illustrations might be continued almost 
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indefinitely. Buta special instance of a famil- 
iar Christian doctrine re-appearing under forms 
of belief which Christians condemn as pagan—the 
instance which suggested this article—has re- 
cently come to my attention. The Christian 
Weekly, of New York, has a correspondent in 
India who gives, in a late number of that paper, 
an account of a visit made by him to a service of 
the Brahmo Somaj. He does not criticize the 
service very much, except that the attendance 
was very amall (in this fact also some Christian 
congregations may possibly see themselves), and 
that, while the prayer and the reading-lessons 
(there was no discourse) “abounded in praise and 
adoration for God's manifold mercies,” no men- 
tion was made of "our Father's erowning act of 
love, in sending his Son to suffer and die for sin- 
nem," In short, these Brahmos appear, like 
eome congregations in Christendom, only to have 
thanked God for thatrevelation of Him which had 
come through Nature and the human mind. 
But the correspondent closes his letter by repeat- 
ing the old charge that some of the members of 
the Brahmo Somaj, though not acknowledging 
the mediatorship of Christ, make a mediator of 
their present great leader, Keshub Chunder Ben. 
He puts it thus :—'' Hla disciples pray to him, sing 
hymns to bim, prostrate themselves before him, 
andso on. Ata public meeting of the Allaha- 
bad Somaj, one Babu said, ‘Brethren, if you wish 
to be saved, come to his feet and take shelter un- 
der them; there is no other way.“ Another is 
represented as praying to him—''Lord, I am a 
great sinner; bow shall I approach the throne of 
holiness? Do, I beseech you, pray to your Fa- 
ther for me," Thev call him ‘Merciful Lord,” 
‘The Binner's Hope," &. Now, that there may 
be some among the more ignorant members of 
the Brahmo Somaj, Just loosed and hardly yet 
loosed, perhaps, from the bondage of idolatry, 
who have these sentiments towards such a man 
as Chunder Ben, is probably not to be denied. 
The fact at any rate would not be strauge. Yet 
It is evident from this very service which the 
correspondent reports, and from the published 
addresses of Chunder Sen and other leaders, that 
Brahmoiam does not give any encouragement to 
this kind of worship of a human instrumentality. 
It expressly and continually condemns it, 

But what is stranger is that this writer does not 
seein this disposition of some of Chunder Sen’s 
disciples to worship him, to make a mediator and 
incarnated deity of him—a disposition particu- 
larly Oriental in all ngea—a repetition nnd illus- 
tration of the very way in which the worship of 
Jesus began and the doctrine of his mediator- 
ship and deity originated. He is apparently 
greatly ahocked that these simple Brahmos, not 
yet fully educated in their own faith, are trying 
to make a mediator of the man who has really 
been a new inspiration of life to them and that 
they will not accept the “one mediator" in 
whom he believes. But if be will look a little 
longer and more carefully at this practice of 
man-worship in India, the first glimpee of which 
has so startled and shocked him, be will see In it 
the falthful mirror of his own doctrine of the me- 
diatorship of the man Christ Jesus," and will 
learn perhape a new lesson concerning the origin 
of Christianity. W. J. F. 


NOTES FRON THE FIELD. 


EDİTOR or TRE INDEX :— 

My pen or your types eaid West, in the July 
18th Notes,“ when East wes meant. The Wo- 
inan Suffrage cause has but one newspaper East, 
not West, of the Rocky Mountains, and that one 
in Boston. West of the Mountains there are 
two, neither of which was a Grant organ, by 
gift or otherwise, when last I saw it, 


The Woodhull & Clafün'a Weekly ls for woman 
suffrage, good and stror 3, but not that exclusive- 
ly; having other nima and objects which it holda 
equally important, and Presidential candidates 
of its own. 

I have also lately heard of a Woman's Journal 
in a Southern Btate— Tennessee, I think; and shall 
be glad to be assured of ite existence and abund- 
ant success, 

In the same paper T ventured a Suggestion or 
two on what appears to me want of earnestness 


TEE INDEZ. 


in the practical work of Free Religion. Some 
have eaid the Radical died of too much brain in 
proportion to other organs, important, if not 
equally important, to healthy and prolonged ex- 
istence. Tam certain the popular religious [pub- 
lications] fail to produce any lasting good results 
through lack of proportional brain culture, I 
have lately looked over a good deal of the Bun- 
day School literature,—Sunday School Question, 
Singing and Library books and newspapers. 
And although T long ago ceased to be surprised 
at anything, it did almost amaze me to see what 
trash it served up to young and old, under the 
name of “religious instruetion," and more es- 
pecially in the Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. 

The most learned and scientific men, even 
clergymen, have abandoned the old mythologies 
about a six days’ creation and a seventh day 
Sabbath; a Garden of Eden; a talking snake; a 
universal deluge, and a new descent and depart- 
ure of the human race from Noah and Mount 
Ararat; with other fables alike absurd aud mon- 
Birous. : 

But no corresponding changes are yet made in 
the matter or methods of religious teachlng, 
either in the pulplts or Bunday Schools. Not 
much is taught; and a good deal of what is 
taught on these subjects ia palpably untrue, And 
many ministers know it la untrue, And many 
scientific men, not clergymen, know it, and are 
alike silent. They know, and many ministers 
know, that lies are told and taught as religious 
truth. 

In everything excepting religion, old systems 
and old opinions are abandoned as new discov- 
erjes prove them false. I did, however, meet a 
man last week who, though living within one 
hour of Boston, either by railroad or steamboat, 
and within less than a mile from a railroad track, 
never yet saw one, nor a train of ears! And yet, 
as I was told, he is both a healthy and'a wealthy 
man, fond of fields and woods, and is much 
abroad. But such are his 'pumpkin-headed" 
prejudices, that he will not recognize the exist- 
ence of railroad nor steamboat except by care- 
fully keeping out of their way. 

Now I know no mortal use for such a being, 
except to illustrate the character and action of 
the churches, ministers, and selentifle men, too, 
sometimes, in relation to new discoveries and 
improvements In science, as well as in morals 
aud religion. And I basten to appropriate him. 
They stub along ih their ancient cow-paths on 
land, and paddle their old worm-eaten punts on 
the water, just as though steam had never been 
born to annihilate space and time, and bear the 
burdens and do the drudgerles of the world. 

And so, as I intimated, the human race is not 
helped nor taught, us it should aud might be, ej- 
ther by its science or religion. And to correct 
that evil, It seems to me, is a part of the practical 
work of Free Religion: Just as important as to 
drill and grill on the hopeless problems of the 
Divine Existence, the Eternity of Matter, or the 
Mission, Origin or Authorship of Evil in the 
world. But I must stop in the middle of my 
story. P, P. 


The Christian Register continues to make dark- 
nesa visible in this fashion — 

"Bo far as any prospect of success is concerned 
the Theol "d 2 of the Constitution of 
the United States ls dead, but there was an attempt 
to galvanize the corpse at the Tremont Temple, last 
Sunday evening. The list of names appended to the 
call ia more remarkable for what it omits than for 
what it contains, Not to mention the absence of 
liberal Christians, the most influential Orthodox 


persons are not to be fuund. The Independent told th 
truth when it said that ‘the people who are en d 


in this so-called reform, are an insigniticant minority 
of the Christian church in this country, A few 
rr respectable men have attached themselves to 
it; but nine-tenths of the members of the churches 


are either opposed or indifferent to the whole 
scheme“ 


The Register is like the boy who plants his ap- 
ple seed in the forenoon and digs it up in the after- 
noon to find out why it is not an apple-tree. What 
could be more manifestly an “insignificant minority 
of the Christian Church in this country” than the 
Unitarian sect, which the Register dutifully sprink- 
les once a week with its gospel Watering - pot? 


———— — — a 
Wilfulness is will guided by caprice. Firm- 


ness is will guided by reason. 


Communications, 
ai ae te all eh erent 
after no space will be s; to Errata. 
N. B.—Iisgibly articles stand a very poor chance ef 


THE STURGIS RESOLUTIONS, 


Derrorr, Mich., July 12, 1872, 


F. E. ABBOT: 
My Friend, I send you the brief 
posed at the Sturgis Yearly Meeting, N 
‘ree Church. 


For three days the house was full, and the last 
two days more than full, and the interest grew to 
the close of the ninth session, on Bunday eve- 
ning, June 16th, Each speaker gave frank ex- 
pression to his or ber views; yet there was ne 
controversy or carping criticism of different opin- 
fons; and the conference meeti called out 
many words of value and interest from the audi. 
ence. You were expected, and many asked for 

ou until it was learned that it was not possible 
for you to be present. 

Resoloed, That we would affirm and emphasize our testi- 
moniala of ous years ip favorof practical reforma, joat 
and equal rights for woman, pasty e physical habite, wise 
control of appetite and pásston, and that spiritual culture eo a 
essential to character and attalnment : thal we the 
fact of spirit presence and intercourse as confirmalion 


views of the 2 present at thia meeting. it te not offered 
e ion 


Umiting th m or impeaching the t 
Borllf, — may not ^ witb tt iu HY . — piri 
esoleed, That the líqoor trafie of to-day i the parent evi) 


ofthe land, and demand« our first and best effort«; and that 
wo look upon the enfranchisement of woman before tbe law 
as the hope of the lumperaoce reform, 

These resolves were heartily , and the 
meeting carries weight from its character wd 


numbers. TE SM aspi 


THE MATERIALISTA ASSUMPTION. 


Mr. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—If in all reasoning something has 
to be taken for granted, ns asserted by Mr. Un- 
derwood in THE INDEX of July 13, is It les rea- 
sonable to assume that matter acta by reason of 
an intelligent rather than by an unconscious, un- 
intelligent force? 

Mr. Underwood says the materialist assumes 
his own existence and the reality of an exter- 
nal world." Does he only thus assume? If he 
only assumes their existence, what other facts 
can be proved? Has he any better proof of the 
existence of matter than he has of the existence 
of mind or thought? Is not his knowledge of 
the existence of matter depeudent on the exis 
tence of mind and its faculty of conscious per- 
ception and conception? If not, how otherwise 
does he know or even asume? 

The truth is, sir, I think, that the materialist is 
ns much in errorin ignoring the absolute exis- 
tence of an intelligent force or spirit (manifested 
— * * o a of A repo 

) as Is the theo t, in ignoring the e 
existence of conte We know, If we know 
anything, that matter and force or spirit exist to- 
gether; but the question of special im * 

iige is not, 


—is force intelligent per se? Mat 
certainly. 
Again—ls thought matter? This will not 


NOT “UNFAIR” 


HOLYOKE, Mass., July 10, 1872. 
EDITOR OF THE INDEX; 


Dear Sir,—A week or two aince by accident I 
was looking over the Banner of Light, and hap- 
panes upon an article copled from E INDEX, 

he editorial comments upon the article seemed 
to convey the impression that the &aid article 
was unfair tow Spiritualism; but to me it 
seemed very fair, At any rate it coincided with 
my opinion so much, that I wished to see the pa- 
per from which it was copied, and I wrote to the 
editor of the Banner for your address. I shall be 
peame to have you send me a copy, and 

might like to contribute occasionally to your 
paper. I have investigated the phenomena call- 
ed Spiritual manifestations" for fifteen years. 
have had todo with nearly all of the prominent 
mediums; and though I have seen much to in- 
terest and to asto „I have not yet seen sufti- 
cient to convince me that those manifestations 
have a spiritual souree—though I would give all 

have, or ever expect to have, to be convinced 
of that fact. Yours, 


— — 


TEB INDEZ. 
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ATHEISTIC MASONS. 


Carmo, ILL., June 18, 1872, 
Mn. EDITOR :— " 
Our Lodge, as well as many other lodges, has 
initiated men of known atheistic views, An 
many atheists have ideas of great controlling 
principlee in the government of the universe 
which they are willing the PRAE or partic- 
ular shall call God if they choose, and moet of 
these members have no religion at all, it is plain 
that the God-idea is of little consequence in the 
institution. I know many good Masons who are 

atheists. Yours truly, 
A Mason, 


> — — — — 
THE FOG CLEARED AWAY. 


My DEAR Mz. ABBOT: 


Perceiving in the free religious movement the 
most ny breed piama of religion, it had my 
wen gg ER ban es from ita very commence- 
ment. eviug, however, that I was more 
"free," liberal, and advanced, than even the 
Free Religious Aseoclation itself, it received my 
beat wishes, but join It 1 could not. There were 
some features in it, as I thought, &o repugnant to 
my views that I could not well affiliate with it. 
Nearly all the diverse articles written by me 
which have appeared during the last two years 
in Tug INDEX bear the mark of these antag- 
onisms—this sympathy and discord, this agree- 
ment and difference, 

First of all I disagreed with Free Religion in 
ita form, in ita name and character, belleving it 
to be, though confemedly —Ó yet in ty 
an undefined and, perha eflnable sect. 


however, I might sa; atively 
to aul sectarian ard WOSA, illiberalit: and Um. 
itation. Hence I naturally feared ite shackles. 

Next, it was the word '' ous” in the desig- 
nation of your Association t had an ugly, 
ominous look to me. Religion has for me no 
other definition than Superstition, Prejudice or 
Illusion. As alstract as the word "God," it is 
alao as undefinable, aa meaningless or all-mean- 
ing as that word, Nearly every individual de- 
lineates to himself some kind of a God; and the 
influences surrounding him and acting upon him 
from his cradle to his grave persuade him that 
this imagined subjective Being has an objective 
existence, and that to it he and the universe in 
which he lives owe their existence and preserva- 
tion, and that therefore his gratitude and allegi- 
ance are due to it, From this Illusory notion 

roceed the dreams of his relations and duties to 
„and the worship of his omnipotence, wisdom 
and goodness, or, in other words, Religion. 

Now, my dear friend, I belng a Materialist or 
an "Infidel" if you please, you will easily per- 
ceive that there were too many and serious ob- 
Jections for me to join the Free Religious Associa- 
tion when it was what it thus appeared to be. It 
waa, therefore, with no slight Interest that I 
watched the result of your and Mr. Pottera pro- 
a to the last Convention, to add the well- 

wn amendments to your Constitution; and it 
gave me joy to see these amendinents carried 
n The whole character of the Asso- 
ciation was by them changed as by magic. Free 
Religion is now no longer a sect; no, it has not 
even the shadow of s sect. God or no God, Re- 
ligion or no Religion, are now merely individual 
mattera, which do not concern the Association. 
Its high aims are Progress, Liberalism, Freedom 
—an enlightened, a redeemed, asaved Human- 
ity—a Universal Brotherhood to realize thia noble 
aspiration—that, sir, is the work of the Assocla- 
tion, thut is what is meant by “Free Religion." 

Now I undemtaud it all! And as f under- 
stand it, I can appreciate it, can accept it, can 
affiliate with it, can help it, can engage in ita 
grand work. Vive les Amendements! 

Fraterually youn; 
ORRIS EINSTEIN. 

TITUSVILLE, Ps., July 11, 1872. 

[As one of the members of the Free Religious 
Association, we most cordially welcome Mr. Eln- 
stein to it, and believe that in this we speak for 
all our fellow-members, He makes no change of 
his opinions, nor do we Bak it: he remains “a 
Materialist or an ‘Infidel’! and sacrifices no- 
thing of hia individual freedom to think, speak, 
oract, Hesimply joins the Association because 
itis a brotherhood that earnestly seeks to find 
the truth, whatever this may be, and to do its 
utmost for the Increase of freedom, knowledge, 
progress, the highest happiness and the purest 
virtue of mankind. Such a brotherbood the As- 
sociation has always been, and as such alone 
have we valued it; the recently adopted amend- 
ment to Its Constitution only says plainly what it 
bas always meant. But the practical utility of 
the new amendment is clearly apparent, when it 
la seen to remove even an imaginary obstacle to 
the universality of Its fellowship. Now we un- 
derstand each other; let us cheerfully and hope- 
folly take up our common work with tenfold 
earncetness I—ED. ] 


RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


"Le Liberalisme ne sora récilement victorieax de son ad- 
versaire, que le Jour ou I acra autant et plua religieux que 


Ius. - Rx 
“Tho short of it ia, that reli 4 heart, U 
dry mind. -F. W Newnan, Me ete ew moka ta 

The above sentiment of an eminent French 
Writer of the um time may be rendered thus: 
he Free ous movement will never be 
truly vietorious, till the day comes when it shall 
be as religious as its adversary, and even more 
80," "This idea seems to me worthy of being pre- 
sented |n the above form to the laborers in the 
cause of free religion. If any deep impression is 
to be made on the world by the movement they 
are urging forward, it c&unot be effected by 
merely negative influences. orkmen in au 
— — have got but a short way with the 
work, when they have merely found out "how 
not to do it.” e great object ia to attain posit- 
ive results; actual growth in the — on which 
T go Individual and general welfare. Now, 
light ls good to promote growth, but heat is 
equally e«ential The human understanding 
requires for its enlightenment the rays of truth; 
the emotional nature (which la quite as a pu 
tant a part of un) must be stirred and warmed by 
that which addresses the rv; Ax Professor 
Newman -— expresses it:—* short of it la 
vi in the heart, not in the dry 
mind. 

What then are we ta do about it—we who are 
wholly emancipated from bellef in superstitious 
fables; who utterly reject the elalma of nuthority 
aud tradition to fetter our free thought; whose 
faith la circumacribed by the facts an . 
which Science, full-orbed, furnishes to the mind? 
Shall we, having got clear of the old rubbish, 
proceed with the aid of modern science to con- 
struct a new Rellgion? Such an idea a to 
me just about as rational as would be the attempt 
to construct a new heavens and a new earth, or 
anew species of man. We might as well try to 
institute a new sense or a new affection. It can- 
not be done. Let us rather stick by our nature, 
and trust the experiences that have rolled out of 
the heart of the ages, and are still stirring strong 
as ever Ín its profoundest neptis, 

It would seem a waste of e, space and ener- 
F to offer proofs that “the religlous 12 (as 

‘arker terma it) is an esential of our being. 
If there are any minds that, after taking a com- 
hensive view of the world of humanity, look- 
ened ton — oan d and ey »- att 
to regard that as a set question 
must offer one further argument, What but the 
existence of some powerful, jronay intuition im- 
presin the mind can explain the strangest of 
facts, that there should be at this day & vast ma- 
jority of pure, noble and reflecting persons who 
receive, as truths, the absurd fables of Orthodox 
Christianity? Energy in a false direction proves 
inherent, essentia] power; as, for example, the 
terrible abuses of the hallowed, mutual love of 
man and woman show the existence and Intense 
nature of the feeling. Happily, In both cases, 
we have better and holler evidences—the strong- 
est of all evidences, that of experience. 

And here we reach the point to which It is the 
chief object of this article to invite attention. It 
ia the leading doctrine of Mr. Abbot's "Fifty Af- 
firmations,”’ aud of the greater number of the 
luminous writers of THE INDEX, that all ques- 
tions relating to the subject of religion must be 
brought to the tribunal of Bclence, whose verdict 
is final. Whatsoever doctrines may be offered to 
the Judgment of mankind, come from what 
source they may, it Is her high office to give a 
decision as to their truth or falsehood, from which 
there can be uo appeal. Now, while we admit 
this lofty claim, in its utmost rigor, we are bound 
to remember one very important uirement 
which Science makes before rendering her decis- 
lon In any case—namely: all the easential elc- 
menta of the question must be brought before her 
tribunal, Else the verdict is partial and delu- 
aive,—is unscientific. 

There ought to be some general agreement ar- 
rived at regarding the essential elements of reli- 
gion, Avoiding all metaphysical subtiltles, it 
may be regarded as a settled point that our men- 
tal constitution comprises two distinct clases of 
forces, the intellectual and the emotional, thought 
and feeling. The one is no more matter of fact 
than the other, Science must give the proper 
weight to the normal resultants of each elass, or 
the conclusions arrived at by her researches can- 
not stand. For example, mathematica and 
physica are sciences in which all the elements 
are capable of being weighed or measured or 
enumerated, Sociology, politics, morals, aud re- 
ligion are aciences whereof the chief elements 
are the complex principles In human nature, in- 
volving a different claw of facts, much more dif- 
ficult estimate, but equally real and more 
elevated. 

In the ease of religion, the elementary facta 
are both objective and subjective, Stonehenge, 
the dolmens and ancient temples, medieval 
cathedrals and modern churches speak to the 
eye, revealing as plainly the workings of a reli- 

ous element in our nature, as the trilobites and 
other foeslls show the forces which have been at 
work n changing and forming the solid globe. 
“The Bibles of Ages testify to the same; 


and it would be a worthless history of the race 
that left out the operations of thie potent energy. 
The internal pene of religion, ns an individ. 
ual experience, is a fact not less certain, and far 
more interesting aud important. It Is shown 
and felt in changing the whole condition of our 
being: bringing light to the mind, clearness and 
strength to all ite faculties, awakeniug hope, love, 
and joy, bringing beauty for ashes and the oll of 
r mourning." ‘The deepest experience of 
the noblest souls responds to the sentiment of 
Trench's fine sonnet,— 
“Oh, what i 
Spent to Hia Prenauce will outes to bse 
The power of religion on the mind is to be re- 
ed, in the eye of Selene, as a great leading 
act, a fact the grandest and moet important in 
the world. Still there have been and are persons 


of clear and powerful Intellect and of pure life 
who say: — It may all be very well those 
who have felt the influences described; but we 


bave no such experience; we have not enjoyed 
auy such evidences,” y reply is that there 
have existed quie as large & number of persons, 
both male and female, who never felt the passion 
of human love, May the conclusions formed 
Buch abnormal beings, in regard to great practi- 
eal questions concerning the relation of the sexes, 
be relied upon, when they leave out the very 
central fact upon which the question turns? 

It ia the province of Science to explore the 
law; Religion demands the Lawgiver, ta- 
ble though he be. She im the conviction 
that man is never so high as when 100 rev- 
erently up to something higher. The religious 
instinct can never be satiafled with any Wor- 
2 of Humanity.“ The soul’s relation to ita 
Maker would exist none the less vividly were it 
alone with him in the universe. The solitary 
tenant of a desert island, the lonely prisoner in a 
dungeon, the martyr at the stake, the sufferer on 
the of affliction, the sorrow-burdened, be- 
reaved one, craves something more thau the 
belief that "infinite law and order doth seize aud 
hold him,” 


It ls equally unphilosophical and vain to diz- 
parage these normal cravings, as belng the crea- 
of Imagination and sentiment. Man bas 
no creative power; the im ation has never 
created & primary idea or impulse, any more 
than chemistry has created a ates le substance, 
And aa relates to the value and influence of sen- 
timent, they are truly and effectively set forth In 
these words of Herbert Spencer (Recent Discus- 
sions [n Bcience, p. 125] :— 
‘Ideas do not govern and overthrow the world: 
the world is governed or overthrown by feelings, 
to which ideas serve only as guides,” wm» 


A Tovcaine IncipgNT.—During one of the moat 
tremendous snowstorms ever witnessed here last 
winter, writes onm Newfoundland correspondent, a 
poor widow left her home in search of her only son, 
a boy of sixteen years of age, who bad gone out in 
the morning wood-cnttlng, with several others, Un- 
able to bear her anxieties, the poor mother rushed 
out into the blinding anow-drift, hoping to find her 
boy,and that her feeble arms might in some way 
help him homeward,  Afterstruggling on for several 
miles, she met the party, who were on their return. 
By this time she was utterly exhausted and unable 
to retrace her steps. What was to be done? Sho 
sank down in the snow, worn out with ſallgue and 
hunger. The little party of boys were quite unable 
to bear her among them homewanl, and to remain 
with her would have been certain death to all. It 
waa agreed that they should cover her ns well as pos- 
sible, and return to the village for help. Her son, 
however, nobly refused to leave hls mether, though 
to remain waa in all teat ag aged certaln death, When 
the lada gave the alarm in the village, a number of 
men at the peril of their lives went out to rescue the 
mother and her son. Their efforts to find them were 
for several days fruitleas. They were finally found 
under a cliff, frozen to death and locked in ono 
another's arms. "In death they were not dividod," 
for theirs was a “love stronger than death.“ It would 
be difficult to find a more touching instance of self- 
sacrificing affection than this one, taken from the 
“short and simple annals of the poor." —XreA. 

——————— 


Last CuANCE.—A bout thirty years ago a minister 
in Hatfield, Massachuetts, delivered some reproofa In 
the course of a sermon, which were conatried Into a 
personal attack by a regular cburch-going member 
of hia congregation, and thenceforward that gentle- 
man withheld hi» proseno» from the church and bis 
friendship from ‘le preolwr The latter, feeling 
that he bad dona no wrony, ned eu oae 
advances, and thus for years they wend- 
ed Thir ‘sepa ie way But at last the skeleton 
hand of death knocked at Hio door of the parishion- 
er, and he sc for tho fuinister, The good man 
hastily obeyed ilio summons will a solemn delight, 
as his being thus called showed a mellowing of the 
heart of the dying man * reconcillatlon both 
with Heaven himself. 

“Yon sent for me?" he said, ua he approached the 
bed-side, 

“Yes,” answered the dying man, whose breath was 
now short and difficult, —"i have buta few—e few 
hours to llve, and I &ent—sent for you to say that— 
that this ia your last—your last chance to apologize. 


THH INTE. 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
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distinguished by the name 


Romanism and Primitive Christianity, - 


BY PROF, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 
Dear Sir,—In your paper entitled ‘‘Romanism 
the Natural Development of Christianity,” you 


Bite pole of opinion from him, rather than re- 
main near to him while refusing to agree in his 
maln doctrine, admita into himself what I un- 
derstand by odium theologicum., Enough of 


Next, you drop out of a sentence of mine the 
word History, where I sald there was danger 


stand by ''dogmalize"—aasert without reason, 
i.e, without an attempt to adduce solid res- 
Bons," I understand to erect into cardinal doc- 
drine, Buch a thing Christians do with miracles 
wrought by and on Jesus; which, if true, are 


Religion. 
e opportunity of re- 
marking that,in the close of the seventh para- 
graph of my letter to which you have replied 
your printer has changed my phrase approv 
of the Hierarchy’’ into "apparel of the Hierar- 
archy,” where I was speaking of the Holy Coat 
of Trèves, 

= Now aa to the main question, you mistake In 
saying—''Profewor Newman evidenti 
to suggest that the Messianic claim was" [not the 
original organism of Christianity, but] "a cancer 


In the body of Christianity.” Nor have I impu- 
ted to tos personally, that you "have chosen to 
mint aer pom pd good 1 — great mn 
an eve! ene : on ve an il- 
fastration of ihe pr 2 


of nelple, that to develop a 
man’s doctrine T might be a corruption 
and a great ice, if imputed to him as his 
doctrine. You afterwards add: — Perhaps Pro- 
fesor Newman will not diment from me, when he 
perceives the real driftof my reasoning.” I will 
rejoin,—perhape Mr. Abbot will be confirmed in 
this judgment, when he reads the following pas- 
sage from the last chapter of my "Phases of 
Faith," written probably as early as 1850, and 
re ine edition of the book :— 

"The cause of all this (all this mental entan- 
glement] is to be found in the claim of Messiah- 
ship for Jesus. Thia gave a premium to crooked 
J In order to prove that the p: eciea meant 
what they did not mean and could not mean. 
This perverted men’s notions of right and wro. 
d imparting factitious value to a literary an 

torical propoaltion—Jesus i the Messiah, as 
though that were or could be religion. This gave 
a merit to credulity, and led pious men to extol 
it as a brave and noble deed, when any one over- 

wered the scruples of good sense, and scolded 

em down as the wisdom of this world which 
is hostile to God. This put the Christian Church 
into an essentially falee posttion, by excluding 
from it in the first century all the men of moat 
powerful and cultivated minds among the Greeks 
and Romans. This ht Christians to boast of 


rignally 
should be victorious. nce the downward ea- 
reer of the Church into base superstition was de- 
termined and inevitable from her very birth: nor 
was any im ement possible, until a reconolli- 
ation should be effected between Christianity 
and the cultivated reason which it had slighted 
and insulted.” N. B.—To mortify reason signally, 
wee. pas date UA io a purae ge writto 
n, me uote a n 
by me in a tract called 4 
blished in 1868 by wy friend Mr, 
Ecott, of Ramsgate, p: hose who n- 
fully discern the inability of a corrupt m le 
to be converted by the preaching of morall- 
ty, or by the severe doctrine of an infinite, omni- 
present, perfect, but ever-silent God, are apt to 
Tejoice that a Gospel of love, remorse, gratitude 
and passion, like that of Paul, should rescue an 
elect remnant into a high-strung moral and mys- 
— . n: * do 25 oe ohni 
joctrine be TRUE, a propagation 1s moet 
jo But Truth, when vitinted, surely revenges 
If upon us. When error la consecrated, truth 
becomes Heresy; and then, the deeper the fer- 
vor of the votary, the harder it is to be truthful 
or to be just towards opponents. A pernicious 
premium piven to whatever will prop up and 
glorify the Creed; hence the forgeries call- 
ed us Frauds have a splendid opportunity. 
Every mathemsticlan knows that, with one 
false hood in the basis, the more active and logi- 
cal the mind, so much the more overshadowing ia 
the fabric of error; and In an o ized church. 
nothing can hinder the growth of Priestcraft and 
Ambition, if a creed has to be somebow main- 
tained which intelligent discussion will under- 
mine. Long before ambition brings forth ita 
natural fruit,—injustice, cruelty, and winking at 
every vice,—inevitable discord follows the cou- 
seoration of error, however plausible and amia- 
ble: and, sa James insists, ‘Where envying and 
atrife is, there ia confusion and every evil work.’ 
Born in a hurricane of dissonant doctrines, 
Christianity has never attained a show of unity 
but by violent tion or slaughter of opponents. 
Anathema on inion, &s we have seen, was in 
vain forbidden and deplored by the first Bishop 
of Jerusalem, himself an apoatle. ‘Earthly, anl- 
mal and devilish wisdom’ prevalled."" 
Hereby you will see that I agree with you in 
regarding e confession that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah as fundamental, as false, and as fatal to the 


religion, Iam as fundamentally opposed to it as 
you, or any Jew. Will) you, I rest on the gen- 
etic connection” [of events) ‘rather than on par- 


tial analyses or (extus! erilicisnis;" though we 
have to refer to textuul oriticie in order to am- 
certain what ls meant by the Hebrew Messiah. 
If I were to say that Christianity is only at length 


understood in this century, I should merety 
mean that the nineteenth century has so improve 
ed literary criticism, as first to discover certain 
Christian cg cn perpatrated in the second cen- 
tury, which have deceived “the great intellects 
of Christian almost ever since; just es 
other forgeries, which Protestants a A 1 
Papal, —.— on the Christian world for many 
centuries. To me it is clear that Paul brought in 


a new I, different from that of James, who 
held rapah — of Jesus, I may be wrong, 
but I do not understand what absurdity you can 
find in such an opinion. : 


"Whereln, then,lles our cardinal difference about 
this (strictly historical) matter? I believe, here- 
in. You regard anatural development to be iden- 
tical with a necessary development; I do not. 
You regard Romaniam to be developed by a cor- 
rect logic from the Messianic iden; I it to 


anic idea at all, but from the fourth gospel, and 
texts n 4 De 1 ——— and 
vel rge BW an logic. 
Tn the CODI VER of Protestant nst the 
Catholic, I belleve th Protestaut to have Im- 
measurably the advantage of logic, even when 
he accepts all the doctrines of the Reformation; 
zu meem to me to think the contrary. 1 

ink it unprofitable to go farther Into the details 


of your paper; but I must add that in the 
of [^ Papal system T ascribe immense eec ta 
the rem d the huge Roman empire, with 


which public spirit, morals and intellect decayed. 
I 5 that sti 


anity could do m but 
either die, or survive and sink Into superstition : 
but the particular form of the superstition de- 
pended on external facts,—first, on the philoso- 
phles and apes = le nda féir p 
secondly, on TEeries,— an 
the case of the Papacy nbove ali, on the break-up 
or senility of the temporal power. Every histor- 
ical development must be a natural development. 
All that I deny i», that Romanism is a logical, 
that ls, a Just, reasonable development, from the 
primitive Christianity. 

FRANCIS W, NEWMAN. 


[The sentence to which Prof. Newman refers 
above, at the beginning of his third paragraph, 
waa printed aa follows in Tae INDEX for May 4: 
agree substantially, and in all that is prop 
erly religious; but I do not agree in all that is 
historical and critical, concerning which I think 
there Is danger that you may dogmatize, as in 
the past other rellglonlsts have dogmatized.” It 
will be perceived by our honored correspondent, 
ona second examination, that the words—''all 
that is historical and critical"—contsin essential- 
ly what he thinks was "dropped out;” and that 
the Insertion of the words ‘concerning History," 
which he supposes to have been omitted, would 
deetroy both the sense and the construction of 
the entire sentence. As a matter of fact, s fresh 
comparison of the printed sentence with the 
original manuscript shows that there was no omis- 
sion. We regret that the misprint "apparel" 
for “approval” should have occurred, 

We will not venture to prolong & discussion 
which Prof, Newman considers ‘‘unprofitable;" 
but we must quite earnestly disclaim the imper- 
tinence of finding "absurdity" in any opinion 
entertained by one we so aincerely esteem— 
above all in the opinion that “Paul brought in a 
new gospel different from that of James, who 
held the doctrine of Jesus." In fact, this opinion 
is also our own, provided the ‘‘difference” referred 
to is not regarded as absolute. The simple, crude 
Messianic idea, as contained In the synoptic gos- 
pels and the epistle of James, was, as we con- 
celve, matured by a simple process of growth in- 
to the Pauline doctrine of the pre-existent Son; 
later into the “Johannine” doctrine of the incar- 
nate Logos; and later still into the Athanasian 
doctrine of the Triune God. The gospels of 
James and of Paul differed as the seed differs 
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from the half-grown plant; for, although James 
does not directly argue to prove that Jesus ls 
the Christ," the belief that he is the Christ crope 
out perpetually, ss in chapter V, verse 7 — Be 
patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming of 
the Lord,"—and again in verse 8:—''For the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 1f, then, 
Romaniam is directly derived from the teachings 
of Paul and the fourth gospel, and these are the 
legitimate ripening of the Messianic teachings of 
Jesus, James and the synoptics, we do not see 
how It can be denied that Romanism is a logical 
derivative from primitive Christianity itself, 

May we add one word more? The Protestant 
has indeed ‘immeasurably the advantage“ In all 
respecta over the Catholic, so long as he argues 
from the premises of natural reason or free 
thought; but the moment he argues from Christ- 
jan premises, even those of primitive Christiani- 
ty, he entangles himself in contradictions with- 
outend. The Catholic argues from the principle 
of authority, in the moet logical form In which It 
can co-exist with thought at all; and although 
he cannot defend himself against bold and con- 
sistent rationalism, he can most vigorously and 
effectively defend himself against half-rational- 
istic, half-Christian Protestantism, 

But we apologize for having pursued the sub- 
Ject so far, trusting that one who loves the truth 
like Prof. Newman will pardon something to one 
who also loves it.—En.] 


THE POOR (CHILDREN'S PICNIC. 


[From the New York Times.) 


E 
So they halted patlentiqm within the shadow of 
the pf walls of the 52 factories close to the 
at The little girls stood quietly, showing their 
elight only in their faces, but the boys were lr- 
re ible. They were boiling in their skins 
with rapture, aud performed 1 fandan- 
goes of the most frenzied description, illustrative 
of their feelings. There wan a great contrast be- 
tween their appearance and the trim show of the 
girla, Anxious mothers had toiled half the night 
to wash and iron the frocks, and had certainly 
spent u few quarters for ribbons and hats, so that 
eir little girls might look aa well as other little 
giri But the boys were, for the moet part, rag 
little urchins, bare-headed, bare-footed, wit. 


ideseribable shirts and taloons. If anybody 
looked at them, they ediately grinned a 
broad grin, and showed thelr tickets. Bo: 


would suddenly recognize other boys: (He 
Sum ! Has yer got wun?“ “Corse I have jJ 
— i the rejoinder, and then they would 
grab each other in a state of rejoicing that could 
only find vent in bodily exertion, and would 
8 th 
Wreéstle until one or both would come to the 
und. Mauy of these were from the Boys’ 
Adging-house, on Rivington street, and others 
were picked upin thestreets by thereportersof the 
Times and by teachers working with the Chil- 
dren's Aid * in ae d 
When the word was paesed to the children to 
enter the barge, there was no pushing nor crowd- 
lug, though the impatient boys elambered like cats 
up the timbers, and would not wait for the slower 
process by the gangway. In very few minutes 
over eight hundred happy little ones were on 
board, nine-tenths ascending Immediately to the 
upper tier. The band struck up a lively air, and 
the youngsters in their glee commenced capering 
about the deck in vk Frode pan tumbling up 
against each other, ng down and pickimk 
themselves up again, as Ifa bruise were a matter 
of course and not to Qe MEA af cit in Sores 
an occasion. "Hey, Johnnie, ain't this prime?" 
shouted a ragged little news-vender in a blue 
ehirt and canvas pants to his partner. ‘You bet, 
Shorty,” was the succinct reply. Little girla 


came to thelr teachers with their eyes brimming 
with tears, and said repeatedly, Oh Misa A 
lam so happy!” It seemed as if their little 


hearts were bursting st the expanse of happiness 
ppening before them. . . The day was de- 
gbtful. The sky was exquisitely blue, and 
Iden clouds in grand and fantastic shapes re- 
ieved its splendor. Soft breezes, like kisses from 
heaven, pm through the open timbers of the 
barge and fanned caressingly the excited little 
cheeks. Every object was n source of amuse- 
ment and delight, When they came to Black- 
well’s Taland, the place was Tr ized, and 
shouts testified to the fact. Immediately they 
all rushed over to that side, and began to cheer 
aa they saw the convicta working stolidly at the 
stone works. Many of these looked up but made 
no sign; but there were others whose hearts had 
not been quite hardened by vice and crime, and 
who were touched by the sight of the children. 
They waved their hands and shouted "good 
luck," and it may be that the glow which ani- 
tasted their hearts then and warmed them with 
a 3 thy, pr be to opos in the fu- 
r things, and a dawning of 

brighter days, As the barge passed the work- 


house, the children aang a hymn full of shrill 
gweetnesa and tender, unconscious patio whi 
brought moisture to the eyes of the adults who 
accompanied them. Then as the barge sailed 
roudly on and entered the opener of 
Phe sound, the band struck up in a g iding 
waltz tune, and the children m German 
schools were seen 8 round the deck with 
utmost animation. . . =. « + 
bey were in the height of thelr enjoyment 
when the tug gave à whistle of triumph and 
brought the barge alongaide the pier at riental 
Park 


The sandwiches and cakes were now in requi- 
sition again, and each child was furnished with 
tliree sandwiches and some cake, and then 
allowed to land. Then what a scene of rejoic- 

ensued! The little girls rushed pell-mell in- 
to the grove, and, seating themselves under the 
maple and shading trees, began to chatter and 
much with equal rapidity. Not so the boys. 
With whoops and yells and roars of ecstasy, they 
charged upon the beach, deposited their proven- 
der on rocks, becky ie off their rags, and in a 
trice were striking rough the cool green waves 
with the most delightful abandon. alf an hour 


was allowed for rest and re ents, and then 
the teachers led the way to the dancing stand 
where the band had ady station itself, 


Many of the children did not waut to dance, but 
the German children seemed to think that ple- 
nica and dancing were synonymous terms, Bo 
they went atit with enthusiasm, But by far the 
greater number preferred the grove and the fra- 
ce which the trees emitted. Here they en- 

ed themselves according to their taste. . . 
AL half-past three o’clock the whistle of the 
steamer sounded, and, obedient to a degree, the 
girla left their games, the boys their clamming, 
und the bathers, with regret, deserted the cool 
water. As they entered in single file, every one 
received a glass of deliciously iced lemonade, 
which evidently went down good, if one may 
judge from the expression on the youngsters’ 
faces, Half an hour afterward tbe barge started 
on its homeward way with every child on board, 
and all in the highest possible spirita, Then the 
ice-cream came into reu ition, and a saucerful 
was administered to each. It was u funny sight 
lo eee them eating it, for some had never used 
spoons in their lives, being accustomed to lick it 
out of the cups of the Chinese venders with their 
tongues. They tried the spoons, however, at 
tirst, imitating very awkwardly the atyle of those 
around them, but finding that they were making 
but little progress, they tackled the saucers In the 
usual way. . . In the midst of the joyous 
riot the t arrived at tts dock, and with sor- 
rowful faces the children trooped out upon the 
er. As they disappeared in the dis- 
ce, some wendiug thelr way down one av- 
enue and some another, it waa pleasant to re- 
fiect that a ray of rea! human love had penetra- 
ted their poor tenement homes, and that the re- 
sult must be fur the th of those who 
received and those who gave. Children who 

have even once been face to face with lovel 
Nature will not forget her radiant form, and will, 
in many a little effort at cleanliness and many a 
22 after better thingy, show their appre- 

ou. 


"REFORM" IN THE CHUROM, 


[From the New York Nation.) 


We do not propose to discuss tbe facts of fraud 
and mismanagement in the Methodist Hook 
Concern brought to light by Dr. Lanahan. They 
are pretty well underst by the publio, The 
charges have been in the main sustained by the 
committee appointed to examine them, and the 
pce of the committee haa been ununimousl 
adopted by the governing council of the Method- 
iat church, lately sitting in Brooklyn. The con- 
vietion of the persons accused by Dr. Lanahan la, 
of course, bis own vindication. We wish now to 
consider the great inconsistency between the ac- 
tion of the Conference on these charges and their 
treatment of Dr. Lanahan, The accusations 
may or may not have been true; but, if true, it 
was certulnly their duty not only to continue 
him in office, but to express in some way (heir 
sense of the distinguished services he had ren- 
dered them. Ag the case stands, wesee that It is 
a warning to es, but we see also that it is 
quite as much of à warulng to reformers. There 
is no other man known to us who has stood quite 
In the position of Dr. Lanahan. He hna made a 
most gallant and unselfish attack upon roguery, 
and has fought a bitter fight aguinst great part 
Tt has been a thankless battle all along. The 
wicked city of New York tried Mayor all fur 
— to do what Dr. Lanahan id; the au- 
thorities of the Methodist church have tried Dr. 
J.anahan for doing what Mayor Hall failed to do, 
We have watched with some Interest to see 
Whether the one practical reformer of his day 
would “find virtue its own reward," or ‘look for 

is recompense hereafter," or would recelve sume 
tangible mark of approval and titude. We 
were doubtful of our 7 to punish knavea, but. 
we did think we might praise and reward a ub- 
lie servant, The Conference bas done itself cred- 


it by an Investigation of the case which we 


sume to have been a thorough one, but it omitted 


to distinguish Dr, Lanahan in any way: 
not re-elected; his services, so. fur “4 
. . en be mbered 

r. Lanahan rene 
upon his office in J une, 1858, and discovered the 
condition of the Concern during the first eix 
months of his administration, Sin November. 
1889, he laid the facts before the Book Committes 
of the Methodist church at their annual meeting, 
After Investigation, the Book Committee decided 
that there had been uu mismanagerent 
and “serious losses. e Book Committee 
sgaln met in January, 1870, and reversed ita far- 
mer decision, asserting that there had been no 
frauds, no mismanagement, no loses, roved. 
From this time on the man really upon trial was. 
neither Porter nor Hoffman nor Goodencas hy, 
who were charged with malfeasance, but br 
Lanahsn. Goodenough sued him for slander 
und Lanahan asked leave of Dr. Carlton to take 
the books into court, This was refused him, and 
he then proceeded to obtain them through his. 
counsel, For this he was tried by the Book Com- 
mittee, and removed from office, but waa savet 
from ejection by the action of one of the bish 
who had the right of veto, The Church Jovi 
of Which he Was the junior publisher, was of 
course used in austaivlng the opinions of the et- 
itor and senior publisher, and he was not permit- 
ted to present his own case in ita columns. The 
Methodist clergy all over the country came. to 
think Dr. Lanahan a dlaturber of the peace. In 
that opinion they &&embled at Brooklyn; but 80. 
soon as he had opportuulty to speak, they found 
his case so strong that they were obliged to wei 
and consider it. The charges, as we have stated, 
were referred to a ial committee, which sus- 
tained them, and the report of this committer 
was unanimously adopted by the Conference. 
A ballot for book agents was then held, and Dr. 
Lanahan was nominated, bnt with his 
name. Had he cousented to run, there waa no 
possibility of his election. Dr. Carlton was an 
able busines man, and for that reason was long 
retained in his ition ; yet the frauds which Dr. 
Lenahan had brought to light in the fim six 
months of his administration had gone on under 
hia eyes for years, he failure to censure bim 
cannot be justified, but It may be easily explain 
ed; it is only another symptom of the nneducat- 
ed virtue, the lax sense of uty, and the enervat- 
ed justice of the community: Oh! no, we won't 
censure him; it would make him unhappy.” 

The reasons assigned p neben of the Confer- 
ence for not re-electin . Lanahan are worth 
atudy. They are that hia charges have been ex- 
travagaut and his general behavior “violent” 
He has been, it is said, “too violent for his owm 

„d;“ his conduct has been “‘impolitic, to say 

e lenst," and soon. These phrases explain the 
spirit In which the whole investigation into theme 
frauds has been carried on, and the nature of the 
difllculties with which Dr, Lanahan has had ta 
contend, As we pointed out when we comment- 
ed ou this matter over a year ago the feeling 
which his charges have excited in the body 
seems to have been not so much horror or disgust 
or ey to learn whether they were true, 28 
grief and indignation over the “scandal” the 
were sure to cause; and Dr. Lanahan has evi- 
dently, from flret to last, been judged not as un 
Investigator, but as a stirrer-up of strife. In faet, 
it is impossible for au ruo who has followed the 
history of the affair from the beginning to resist 
pde ey es € the uom ehani i-is nost of 

w ave taken in these gu 

is not & church of uu Questoned purity, but a 

church in which there is no dissension, aud that 

they would rather bear with the thefts, frauds, 

false entries, and erasures in the Book Concern, 

than with the violence and uproar attendant om 
bringing them to light. We venture to say that 

nothing more discouraging has turned up in “pal 

itics" within the lust fiye years, aud this is say- 

ing a deal. For It must be remembered’ 
that the Methodist church is the one Protestant 
denomination in this country and in England 

which eun be said to retain any firm hold on. 
what is called the masses. It is the only Protest- 
ant denomination which, in any country, enters 
into anything like real competition with the- 
Church of Rome in bringing religion home to the 
common run of men as a rule of daily conduct 
It is said to muster over 12,000,000 members, and’ 
It grows apace, The spirit by which auch a body 
is animated is, in our day, of the last importance. 
It must, of course, have ita vices, like all organk 
zations made up of men, but it is rather disheart~ 
Ing to find that they are the very vices of the so- 
city which it is expected to reform. 

The great vice of our time is uot Jieentiourners, 
as was that of ancient Rome, or highway rob- 
bery, a4 that of the Middle Ages. It is simply 
cheating and stealing, and the necessary accom- 
paniment of lying. The business world is ac 
xnowledged to be in a bad way in this partlewar 
field of iniquity; and if we are not mistaken, the 
weakn base complian rascalities and 
frauds of business men are a favorite pulpit top- 
ie at Christmas, Thanksgiving, and other great 
Christian feasts and anniversaries. One would, 
therefore, naturally expect that when the Chureh 
undertook to do busines#—that Is, to buy and self 
and manufacture commodities—it would do it im 
a way that would furnish business men with a 


model. ‘The Catholic church has, of late years at. 
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Beast, been on this point purity Itself. It gets 
money in some queer ways, but its accounts will 
bear examination. The quarters of the servant 
girls go where they were Intended to 
sticking to anybody's palms. Doubtless rogues 
sometimes turn up — Te administra! but 


they d under swift and savage condem- 
nation. ere ia a careful avoidance of scandal 
‘and a prodigious mystery about the machinery, 


2 ae an ie rd & thief. noe 
e expect the same spirit 

the Methodists, but they have been disappointed. 
The Church went Into business In the Book Con- 
‘cern, and achieved a prodigious success, but Sa- 
tan got hold of the books, and falsified the en- 
tries, atole goods and sold them on his own ac- 
count, keted commissions to which he was 
not entitled, and, In fact, reproduced on s small 
‘scale the very operations he was carrying on In 
the City Hall. hen Dr. Lanahan got in, he 
found him out and collared him, and was trying 
to drag him to the police statione but the old cul- 
prit was actually able to get the clergy and * 
About him, persuade them not to examine h 
‘books or the contents of his bag, and to give his 
accuser into custody on a charge of brawling and 
disorderly conduct. 


ADANT A PENITENCE. 


From Legende of the Patriarchs and Prophets,” by 8. 


Baring-Gould, pp. 46-49.) 
The s! of Adam’s penitence as told by Ta- 
"bari is as follows :— 


The moment that Adam fell out of Paradise 
nd touched the nd on the mountains in the 
«entre of Ceylon, he understood in all ita magni- 
dade the greatness of hin loss and his ain. He re- 
mained stupetied with his face on the earth, and 
did not ralse It, but allowed his tears to flow upon 
and soak into the soll, For a hundred years he 
remained in thia ition, and his tears formed a 
stream which rolled down the mountain, which 
still flows from Adam's Peak In the island of 
Ceylon, aud gives their virtue to the healing 
plants and fragrant trees which there flourish, 
and are expel for medicinal 

When a hundred years had elapsed, God had 
compassion on Adam, and sent Gabriel to him, 
who said, “God salutes thee, O Adam! and he 
‘okie me say to thee, Did T not create thee out of 
the earth by my will? Did I not give thee Par- 
adise to be thine abode? Why these tears and 

hs?" 

Adam replied, “How shall I not weep, and 
bow ehall I abstain from sighing? Have I not 
Jost the LP of God, and lave I not dis- 

w 


obeyed et 
abriel maid, “Do not afflict thyself. Recite 
the words I shall teach thee, and God will grant 


thee repentance which he will accept, as it is 
— ba the Koran, ‘Adam learnt of his Lord 
words: and the Lord returned to him, for he 18 
merciful and he returns!" Adam recited these 
words, and in the Joy he felt at the prospect of 
finding mercy, he wept, aud his joyous tears 
watered pe ta and from them sprang up the 
narcissus and the ox-eye. 

Then sald Adam lg Gabricl, (What shall T 
now do?" 

And Gabriel gave to Adam wheat-grains from 
out of Paradise, the fruit of the Forbidden Tree 
und he bade him sow it, and he sald, “This shall 
be thy food in future." 

Afterwards Gabriel taught Adam to draw iron 
out of the rock, and to make Instruments of hus- 
bandry. And all that Adam sowed sprang up in 
the self-same hour that it was sown, for the bless- 
ing of God was upon it. And Adam reaped and 
thrashed and winnowed. Then Gabriel bade 
him take two stones from the mountain, and he 
taught him with them to grind the corn; and 
when he had made flour, he said to the angel 
“Shall I eat now?“ But Gabriel answered, '' ot 
*0;" and he showed him how to bulld an oven 
ef iron. It was from this oven that the water of 
the deluge at Konfa flowed. He taught him also 
to make dough and to bake. ) 

But Adam was hungry, and he said, “Tet me 
wat now," and the angel Me him, and an- 
awored, ‘Tarry till the be cold and stale.” 
But he would not, but ate. Therefore he suffered 
from pain in his belly. Next, Gabriel by the 
command of Allah brought out of Eden ox 
and fruit; of these latter there were ten kinds 
whose exterior was edible, but whose insides 
were useless to eat, such ss the om the peach 
‘and the date. Aud there were three that could 
not be eaten anyhow. Then he brought ten 
more whose insides and outsides might be eaten 
euch as the pe, the tig and the apple. Bai 
Gabriel to Adam, "How these," an sowed 
them. ‘These are the trees that the angel brought 
out of Paradise. 

Now Adam was all alone on the peak in the 
-midst of Ceylon, and his head was In the first 
deuven. The sun burnt him so that all his hair 
fell off; and God, in compassion, bade Gabriel 
pass his wing over Adam's head, and Adam 
thereupon shrank to the helght of sixty cubita. 
And then he could no longer hear the voices of 
the angels in heaven, and he waa sore distressed. 

“Then God sald to him, I have made this 
"world thy prison, but I send to thee out of heaven 
= houwe of rubles, In order that thou mayst enter 
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in and walk round it, and therein find repose of 
thy heart." 

Thereupon out of heaven descended "the visit- 
ed house," and it was placed where now stands 
the temple of Mecca. The black atone which 
is there was originally white and shining. It 
was placed in the ruby house. Whosoever look- 
ed iu that direction from — off, could 
see the light of that house ining like a fire up 
to heaven, and in the midst of that red light 
shone the white stone like n star. 

Afterwards, Gabriel conducted Adam to that 
house that he might go in procession around it. 
All the places where h was planted became 
verdant oases, with rivers of water and many 
flowers and trees, but all the tract between was 


barren. 

Gabriel taught Adam how to make the pil- 
grimage; and If any one now goes there without 

nowing the ceremonies, he needs a guide. 

Then Adam met with Eve again, and they re- 

iced together; and she went back with him to 

‘eylon, Now at that time there was in the 
world no other pair than Adam and Eve, and no 
other house than the mansion of rubies. 

Now Eblia had made his prayer to Allah that 
he might be allowed to live till Terafiel should 
wound the last trumpet. And be asked this be- 
cause those who are alive when that — — 
sounds shall not die any more, for Death will be 
neues in, in the shape of a sheep, and will be 
slaug! itered ; and when Death ts alaughtered, no 
one will be able to dfe. 

And God said, “I give thee the time till all 
creatures must die." 

Then Eblis said, “Just ua thou didst turn me 
out of the right way, so shall I pervert those 
whom thou maie," Satan went to man 
and said to him, “God haa driven me out of Par- 
adise, never to return there, and he has taken 
from me the sovereignty of this world to give it 
tothee. Why should we not be friends and as- 
sociate together, and I can advise thee about thy 
concerns ?^ 

And Adam thought to himself, "I must be the 
companion of this one, but T will make use of 
him." So he suffered him to be his vomrade. 

The first act of treachery he did waa this, 

Every child Adam had by Eve died when 
born. Eve became ant for the fourth time. 
and Eblis said to Adam, “I believe this child 
will be good looking and will live.” 

"T am of the same opinlon," auswered Adam. 

"If my prophecy turns out right," said the 
Evil One, “give the child to me." 

“I will give v sald Adam. 

Now the child when born was very fair to look 
upon, and Adam, thougli he repented of bia rash 

romise, did not venture to break his word; 80 
he gave the child to Eblia, that ia to say, he 
named it Abd-el-Hareth, or Servant of Hareth, 
instead of Abd-Allah, servant of God. And af- 
ter living two years St died. 

ahu Satan became an asociate In the affairs 
of men, 
— — . — 


THE TWO CAMPS, 


Referring to Prince Bismarck's warfare on the 
Jesuits, the Brooklyn Catholic Review of July 


27 says;— 

That it looks to the Impartial observer very 
like persecution on religious grounds, we I 
Professor Beesly, the English tivist, to wit- 
nem, He has been writing a letter to the Fort- 
nightly Review on the Galway judgment, and we 
extract a suggestive — 
spectacle, this Catholic Church 
In its decrepitude, still strong, because it Is the 
only Spiritual Power worth counting in Europe; 
so strong within ita own domain that its enemies 
have no confidence that they can beat it there, 
but have recourse to violent repressions. The 
Galway Judgment, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from German , the shooting of Archbishop Dar- 
boy, a4 'estations of modern Liberaliam in 
its various hues, are so mauy confessions of mor- 
al defeat. The governments which aim blows at 
Catholiclam with one hand, while they subel- 
dize it with the other, that lt may help them to 
keep down the discontented make the 

nest confeeions of weaknem. Yet the ex- 
treme wing of Liberalism, when it is not content 
with ‘abolishiug the ‘budget eccleriastique,’ and 
the exemption of priests from military service, 
but avows its intention to prohibit them from 
taking any part in the Instruction of youth—does 
it show any confidence in its own strength? 
The truth ls that Mr. Justice Keogh and the 
English press, Prince Biamarck and the German 
Liberals, Felix Pyat and the Pere Dahan are 
all in the same boat, p oar, indeed, of dif- 
ferent length and sweep, but in very tolerable 
time." 

It is not alone, however, the German Liberals, 
Prince Blamarck, the Communists, and our 
friends of the Sects, who would lke to try their 
hands at a little persecution of the Church of 
God, How long le it since Profesor Huxley, the 
poaltivist, warned a Maynooth fessor that the 
contest between the Church and modern science 
would yet be ht out in the streets? And it 
fa but very recently that the German scientist, 
Professor Virchow, waa calling on the govern- 


menta to attack the Roman Church in the Inter- 
eats of aclence. The devil is not over cular 
about his raw recrults—he would as 
them smell of the laboratory as of the 
rian conventicles, And as for us, it la an 

but disheartening to see the two camps get into 
fighting army. e Church was never more 
united, never more powerful, never more certain 
of the leue of the battle, nor filled with a more 
profound pity for her antagonists. 


The Treltirista of Now York, more mhith tà 
the religions svwlem of Conite than lo European 


representatives, have determined ta observe the 
four great tetivni of (he year occurring nt the 
equimoxes ond solstice, whlch they claim are ob- 


werved. in some form or other tn all previous mii- 
gious belief Thoair Master celebration was held 
ata private residence, and colmlonted with the 
presentation to the hostess of à “wonderful bou- 
quet," which wae a flora attempt to represent 
the historic evolution of te human men Green 
shrule at the base represented the grossness of 
andiout Fetichiem, ace erowning all wae the 
pure white of camellias, tuberous and imanor- 
telles, which woe explained n» expressing, Uke 
Uie inter Nemled mya of à prism producing white 
light, that all previous rays uf religion are em. 
bodied In the pure lit of sientlfio postivism. 
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There is an Orthodox charity in Toledo known 
a the St. Clair Mission," which unblushingly 
advertises itself as “An Institution the LORD ia 
running." If good taste ia in much repute in the 
celestial regions, we suggest that the advertise- 
ment should read: An Institution the LORD 
i running away from !'' 
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ENANCIPATE SUNDAY! 


A ease of petty persecution for infractlon of the 
Sunday law in Brookline, Massachusetts, which 
has already been briefly mentioned In these col- 
umns [THE IxDEX for June 15, page 191], has 
led to the publication of a pamphlet by Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch, a highly respected citizen of 
the place, containing a cool and dispassionate ex- 
posure of the disgrace thus cast upon the town 
and the State. From this pamphlet it appears, 
original documents being cited in evidence, that 
on Sunday, May 12, Mr. George J. Walther as- 
sisted his wife in transferring & passion-flower 
from a small pot into a large one; and that, bav- 
ing screwed a hook into a water-spout for the 
purpose, he was just about hanging up the vine, 
when a policeman, B. C. Clark, threatened to 
arrest him for a violation of the Sunday law if he 
did not stop. Mr, Walther stopped atonce, ex- 
pressing, however, an Intention to test the mat- 
ter after consultation with alawyer. The police- 
man next day complained of him to & magistrate, 
obtained a warrant for his arrest, and obliged 
him to appear before Trial Justice C. H. Drew, 
who fined him $2.00 and costs, amounting to 
$3.95—the policeman’s share being $1,60. From 
this judgment Mr, Walther appealed. 

These irritating proceedings naturally excited 
the indignation of the fellow-citizens of the vic- 
tim; and a petition signed by eighteen of the 
most influential of them was presented by Mr. 
Bowditch to the Selectmen of Brookline, togeth- 
er with s circumstantial statement by himself of 
the whole matter. These petitioners requested 
the town authorities to see that the fine and costs 
should be paid by the town itself, or to ames 
them upon the petitioners; to stay the proceed- 
ings where they were; and to forbid the police 
for the future to make any further voluntary 
complainta on account of infraction of the Sunday 
law. To this petition the Selectmen returned 
answer by the Town Clerk, a few days later, that 
they had “voted that it is inexpedient to take 
any action on the subject.” 


“Have, then, the people of this town," In- 
quires Mr. Bowditch, “no right quietly to care 
for their flowers and planta on Sunday, without 
rendering themselves liable to arreat at the mere 
whim and pleasure of any police officer who 
may please to pass his Sunday In prying out 
minute and harmless causes of complaint for vio- 
lation of an obsolete law? Is it important for us 
to tax ourselves so heavily to support a town 
police for the sake of imposing an odious yoke up- 
on our own necks? We claim the right to be 
free from any such meddlesome interference from 
our own officers" He then proceeds to argue, 
and to prove conclusively from the State atat- 
utes, that the Selectmen have full legal power to 
forbid the pollce thus to make complaints for vlo- 
lations of the Sunday law, on penalty of immedi- 
ate dismiseal from their office; and he not un- 
ambiguously hints that the public sentiment of 
the community will yet compel them to adopt 
this course. 

While, however, we fully and unreservedly 
sympathize with the resolution not to submit to 
such tyranny, none the less infamous for being 
petty, we respectfully dissent from the implied 
suggestion that the prohibitory action recom- 
mended to the Selectmen would be an adequate 
remedy for the evil. 

In the first place, we might not ourself feel 
justified, were we one of the Selectmen, in in- 
structing the town police to enforce aome of the 
State laws, and systematically to neglect the en- 
forcement of othera. Buch diseretionary power 
is not lodged—at least ought not to be lodged—in 


gerously abused; and although Mr. Bowditch 
proves incontrovertibly that the Selectmen might 


the Selectmen’s hands. It might be very dan. 


do as he suggests without technically Violating 
the statutes of the State, still, on broader grounds, 
a conscientious Selectman might very properly 
decline to exercise the power of thus Practically 
repealing a State law. 

The real evil lies further back, in the 
law itself. The only radical reform must consist 
in the expunging of this law from the Statute 
Book. Until this is done, there can be no rea] 
security against the repetition of the vexatious 
and bigoted prosecution complained of. No law 
is really “obsolete” so long as it stands unrepeal. 
ed; it is always liable to be revived by any party 
in power which may choose to make use of it, 
Dend-letter laws are mischievous in many ways 
—creating contempt of all law &o long as they 
remain merely nominally in force, and becoming 
instruments of oppresaion if, as in this case 
brought unexpectedly into operation, The only 
eafe and wise course is to repeal every law which 
the advancing enlightenment of the age pro. 
nounces unworthy of itself. 

With this belief, we respectfully but earnestly 
recommend to the protestants against this absurd 
and tyrannical prosecution, that they make it 
the ground of a vigorous movement in the next 
Legislature of Massachusetts for the immediate 
repeal of the Sunday law. It la this law which 
for ten years haa defeated the beneficent measure 
of opening the Boston Public Library on Sunday; 
and it ie & great mistake to treat it a« in any 
pense a dead-letter. Let the liberals of Mass- 
chusetts improve the opportunity now before 
them to agitate effectively for the abolition of the 
Sunday statutes—at least to the extent of repeal- 
Ing all those provisions which are in fact based 
on the idea that Sunday is in some sens a 
specially “holy day." It is quite enough to 
make Sunday a “day of rest," s legal holiday, 
as a purely municipal regulation; whatever is 
more than this comes of superstition. Webope ' 
sincerely that the Massachusetts liberals will 
now prove that they poasess the courage of their 
opinions, and will not rest content with any half 
cure of the contemptible tyranny here attempted 
to be practised. Let them lay the axe at the 
root of the tree, and destroy for all time the arro- 
gant pretence that one portion of the community 
have right to prevent ‘another portion from 
taking care of flowers, or playing croquet, or do- 
ing any other innocent and unoffensive act on 
their own premises on the first day of the week 
The ‘‘conscience’’ which is hurt by seeing other 
people employ themselves on that day as they 
please, whether in work or in recreation, so long 
as they behave themselves quietly and peace 
ably, is a conscience that is incompatible with 
the first principles of civil freedom ; and it is not 
a conscience that can be embodied In statute- 
law without most unjustifiable interference with 
individual rights, Whoever wanta to worship io 
a ehureh on Sunday, free from molestation or 
disturbance, should be scrupulously protected in 
that right; but on the same grounds whoever 
wants to work or to play ahould enjoy an equal 
liberty. Now is the time for a determined at- 
tempt to get rid of outgrown puritanical legisla 
tion on this subject in Massachusetts. Let the 
whole country see that the old Bay State under 
stands her duty. 


The large extra edition of THE INDEX, No. 133, 
containing Mr. Underwood's ‘Plea for Material- 
imm," has been exhausted, and no more coples 
can be furnished. "Those persons who have or 
dered this number within a few daya will there- 
fore understand the reason why they do not re- 
ceive It. For the same reason five or six other 
numbers of this year's INDEX are aleo not to be 
had; and the only possible way to receive them 
will be to order the bound volume for 1872. We 
cannot break our reserved files to fill special or- 
ders. 


— ——— — 

If the reader has ever felt himself benefited by 
anything he bas read in these columns, will be 
not discharge that little debt by helping to ex- 
tend the same benefit to others? The way to do 
it is to renew promptly and take the trouble of 
sending the name of one new subscriber. | 
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4 DILEMMA. 

Agentle contemporary, meditatively remark- 
ing on Mr. Horace Beaver’s tribute to Free Rell- 
gion, that it ao closely resembled no religion at 
all that the honest Athelst need uot take Issue 
with it, or words to that effect, asks, in the tone 
of one propounding a deep conundrum :—"'Is that 
better for Atheism, or worse for Free Religion?’ 

May it not be considered impious if we suggest 
that the alliance will be beat for both? That 
atheism will be a gainer from association with 
even such a corrupting monster as Free Religion, 
ls already conceded by the generous critic, and 
therefore need not be argued. To the absence of 
sympathy for the religious sentiment, athelsm 
has owed its most unattractive features, ita dry- 
nees, barrenness, hardness, lack of imagination, 
lack of tenderness. The athelam of the last cen- 
tury, French athelam, the atheism that preceded 
the Revolution, and crowned itself then a god- 
dess, struck an attitude of deflauee towards the 
church, ite beliefs, forms, and symbols, ceremo- 
nies, officials and offices. It regarded religion as 
an ally of, tyranny, and turned against it the 
weapons it employed against the deapotic powers 
of the State. It put on everything the worst 
construction, imputed to everything the meanest 
motives, traced everything to the vilest source. 
Religion it spoke of as identical with supersti- 
tion, and superstition of every kind was in its re- 
gard an invention of.the priests, who aimed at 
enalaying the souls of mankind. Devoutness, in 
{te view, was hypocrisy; piety was pretence; 
heaven was a pleasant illusion to gull fools; hell 
a dismal fietion to frighten them, The name of 
God excited iu them dislike and contempt, for it 
was associated with prayers and sacrifices, con- 
feesion to priesta, subserviency and ignorance, 
The atheist of the period was not only a dis- 
believer; he was a acorner. 


How different his temper now! Let any one 
compare the athelsm of d'Alembert with the 


atheism, so called, of a disciple of August | 


Comte; the spirit of a man like d'Holbach with 
the spirit of a man like Huxley. The attitude of 
atheism towards religion is most remarkable. 
Athelam has ceased to be s profession with us. 
‘The man who disbelieves in God hesitates to own 
it; not from fear—there la nothing to be afraid of 
—but because he does not wish to be considered 
out of sympathy with those who cultivate senti- 
ments of reverence, trust, aspiration and joy. 
He too has imagination; he is not deflant or 
hard-hearted; be admires the ardor he cannot 
explain, and feels the mystery he cannot reveal, 
If he cannot believe, he can feel; If he cannot 
be a disciple, he will not be an exile; if he can- 
not define God, he will not exclude gracious feel- 
ings from his own heart; he can be religious, 
though he will not call himself so; with the 
minimum of plous demonstration, he likes to 
consider himself one of the great brotherhood of 
the fellow-men who look upward and not down- 
ward with thelr reason. Few men are more cor- 
dially, unfeignedly devout than & few of those 
whom the ecclesiastical world brands with the 
charge of athelam ; and they are so for the reason 
that there ia an aspect of religion that turns gra- 
clously towards them. 
Shall the alliance which proves so beneficial to 
athelsm prove disastrous to religion? A mo- 
ment’s thought makes the contrary case evident. 
Bigotry digs the grave of religion; charity ls its 
soul of life. The fatal mistake of religion has 
consisted and consiste in ita refusal to distinguish 
between ereed and character, in Ita identification 
of hellishness and heresy. Mr, George Hep- 
worth expressed the traditional feeling when be 
said in a sermon :—'"The man who is an atheist 
will cheat and steal and kill," The sensible man 
of the world knows it to be otherwise and dis- 
credits the religion that asserts it. The man of 
sincere piety, though fearing it may be true, is 
prevented by brotherly love from saying it. 
Good men of every church make effort now to 
enlarge charity. The Romaniat is forbidden to 
extend his spiritual kindness beyond the lines of 
hia organization, but he will embrace as many as 
bs can within them. The Orthodox“ Protest- 
ant la forbidden to extend his spiritual kindness 
fo those who reject the essential points of the 


'tevangelics!" faith, but he makes many conces- 
sions of incidental dogmas that all the breth- 
ren” may. be one, The charity of the Unitarians 
ig Limited to those who believe in Christianity“ 
as they Interpret it; and they think their kiud- 
ness the largest because, though it embraces none 
beyond them, it includes all behind, ` E: 
Now if charity is so excellent a thing, w 

should we not say, the more charity the more 
excellence? The Christian world commends Je- 
sus because he suffered Judas to continue among 
bis followers and even broke bread with him; 
and js i£ much to expect in a disciple of Jesus 
that he should ait down with men like George 
Holyoake and Horace Seaver? 

The “Free Rellgionist takes no credit to him- 
eelf for showing fellowship with the athelst, 
He would simply take bitter shame to himself if 
he did not, He does so because he must; kind- 
ness, humanity, reason, logic, good sense, alike 
render it imperative. He does so for his own 
sake, not for the atheist's; to show that he in re- 
ligious, not to make the athelet devout. He 
would express, confirm, and deepen hia own 
charity. If be wished to convert atheism, he 
knows that charity alone will doit. But wheth- 
er atheism be converted or not, he will be him- 
self converted from narrowness, prejudice, as- 
sumption, arrogance, and contempt. It cannot 
hurt him to be rid of these; it cannot do any- 
thing but help and bless him to cultivate and 
keep a charity that respects neither names nor 


persons. D. B. F. 
— aem 


FREE RELIGION IN FRANUE. 


It a that the French ‘Reformed 
Church" is troubled by the same heresies that af- 
fict the church in this country. Is It not a most 
strange and lamentable fact that In proportion as 
a nation becomes enlightened it should be sub- 
Ject to this disease of independent thought and 
radical religion? Introduce the free school, and 
this distemper of free thought immediately 
breaks out, and rages most where school-houses 
are most numerous, 

Robert Collyer laughs,good-naturedly of course, 
at the contagion of radicalism which is sweeping 
through the army of young men in this country. 
He counsels his conservative brethren to be pa- 
tient and nurse the boys carefully and they will 
come out all right—it is only the measles“ of 
mental growth, the sign that they are passing 
through the “chicken-pox stage” of development. 
It reminds us that we have read how there was 
a young man by the name of Theodore Parker 
who had this kind of measles once. It is true he 
caught the disease about thirty years after he had 
cut his gum-teeth, and itis true that in his case 
the disease was of such a malignant type that 
the Unitarian Association dared not keep him 
in their hospital, but turned him out to pasture 
alone. Moreover, it is admitted that he never 
recovered from this disorder infantum, though 
he lived to be nearly fifty years old; and, strange 
to; aay, thousands came to him living, and tens 
of thousands haye come to him since his body 
was laid in a foreign grave, expressly to breathe 
the breath of his spirit, and touch, as it were, the 
hem of his garments, not fearing the contagion, 
but with the express purpose of catching it— 
which they did and thanked God for It, Still 
there is no doubt in the minds of some people 
that this life-long disease, if you please to call it 
a disease, was merely a kind of mental chicken- 
pox which all little children must have, but 
which is as transient as it is harmless. And Mr. 
Collyer encourages this idea and so soothes the 
anxieties of conservative parents, But if it be 
merely disorder of this sort, the theologians had 
better give it a new diagnosis; and, to cure it, 
they must enlarge their old materia medica. 
Evidently this is what they are hoping to do in 
France. 

The Synod of the Reformed Church met on the 
6th of June, and, as In this country, they had 
their Orthodox party on the right and liberals on 
the left. M. Guizot, now in his eighty-second 
year, was the leader of the Orthodox party and 
the chief opponent of those who have been bring- 
ing into the Reformed Church the spirit of Re- 
nan and the German exegetes Among the able 


liberals were Fontanis, Clamageran, and Co- 
querel, who lately visited this country. : 
The object of the Synod was the construction 
of some sort of a national oredo, It was urged 
by the Conservatives that they must have some 
general Confession of Falth to embody and pre- 
serve their doctrines, and establish a permanent, 
visible State church. Like Mr. Hepworth and 
his sympathizers in the Unitarian denomination 
in this country, they thought that the church 
would dissolve into thin air, or, Jike a wild beast, 
run away, unless the mind should be caged or 
chained to some fixed creed. On the contrary, 
the French Radicals objected toa creed on the 
saine ground that Frothingham, Higginson, 
Johnson and Bartol, objected years ago. M. 
Clamageran said, in the language of the corres- 
pondent, “that faith ls and ought to remain in- 
dividual. There has been no common credo at 
Geneva since 1725; none in France luce the be- 


‘ginning of this century, The Confession of Faith 


and Discipline of Calvin adopted in 1559 in the 
first Synod, though very remarkable, gave to the 
French Reformation a stern and abeolute charac- 
ter which has hampered ita progress. The 
speaker showed by many examples that creeds 
do not contribute to preserve the purity of falth 
or of morals; men sign the articles of faith, and 
then forget them. It makes hypocrites of them. 
Whoever does not feel in exact accordance with 
the official faith of the church, it is said, may re- 
tire and make a new church; but these perpetual 
amputations will leave the church a body with- 
outany life, A Confession of Faith implies a real 
want of faith." M. Vaurigard, like a Dr. Bel- 
lows, replies, “that the Orthodox party means to 
remain faithful to the Protestant princlple of free 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, But be- 
fore all, all the members of the church must ad- 
mit the sacred authenticity of the Scriptures and 
the truth of the great supernatural facta which 
constitute the foundation of the Christian faith, 
—such as the resurrection of Christ.“ To this, 
Fontanis replied, as Mr. Higginson might have 
done: ‘Catholicism has one fundamental error; it 
substitutes the church for the individual con- 
science. In the Protestant world we are all 
priests by right, Let each man, eaid Luther, be 
his own Pope and his own Emperor. We do 
not excommunicate, Diversity among us ie not 
only legal, it ls a necessity. The religious city, 
like the state of Aristotle, ia not composed of aim- 
Uar men, but of different men. Some say that 
with such principles there is no church possible, 
What is religion? Is it the doctrine, or the rite, 
or the act? No, it is the feeling which Is express- 
ed in the dogma and the rite and the act, The 
Christian religion is nothing else. You aay that 
this is too vague, and that we must proclaim the 
true Biblical Christ. We know him not; for, sa to 
his nature, we find in the New Testament vari- 
‘ous conceptions, from the aimple humanity, from 
the Messiah, to the Alexandrine Logos; and as 
for his life, what fs It to us if he made or did not 
make miracles? Tbe Orthodox are themselves 
looking beneath the miracles for the moral lessan 
which they express. We can say of the miracles 
that the day they are discussed, they cease to ex- 
ist" How much that sounds like Parker when 
he said that ‘‘miracles are only seen where they 
are already believed in Į” 1 
Inlistening to these French radicals we can 
easily imagine ourselves at a convention of the 
Free Religious Association in Boston. These 
Frenchmen have certainly caught the ‘measles’ 
somewhere, though the disease may be of & 
milder type than afflicts us on this side of the At- 
lantic. Ia the ume out of Joint," or what ails 
us? Cannot the General Convention of the 
Young Men's Christian Association devise some 
relief, or must we continue to see our young peo- 
ple attacked and carried off by this contagious 
disense of radical “measles?! In some of the 
meetings of that Association we have noticed 
they have discussed the question—''How to meet 
the scepticism or free religion of the day;"but 
we have not heard that a remedy has yet been 
discovered. W. H. . 


The "man Inside politics" runs after bubbles, 
and gets nothing butsosp-suda But he does not 
get enough to wash his handa. 
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The Christian Union bas the following para- 
graph on the free picnic given to the poor chil- 
dren of New York, and paid for by subscriptions 
solicited by the New York Times: 

Never have we, under the stern interdict of 
space, mutilated a good thing with more reluc- 
tance than we cut Into the description of the 
“Poor Children's Picnic,” —a mere specimen of 
whicb will be this week, In our depart- 
ment of ‘Public Opinion.” The entire article 
may be found inthe New York Times, of Bun- 
day, the 14th. Would that everybody would 
read it; and If any can do so without tears, 
something must be out of order in their water- 
works—that’s all. 

We can tell the Times that its successful Inau- 

tion of this scheme for furnishing the young 
rabe of the New York streets with rural recre- 
ation is the tallest feather in its cap. Not even 
its vigorous raid u the municipal marauders 
can compete with it; for that was only pay 
successful, and had to do with bardened old sin- 
ners who are, in Falstafflan parlance, ‘ ray- 
ing for." But this belongs to that far-reac ng, 
beneficent policy which takes hold on the gener- 
ation that is soon to constitute the population of 
this great city, And ita effecta are not to be 
measured by the we pleasure which a little 
cake and lemonade and an hour or two of fun 
can impart to a swarm of boys and girls. 
No one who has estimated the wondrous power 
of little things in forming the character of a ebild 
will deem it & visionary expectation that the 
memory of that golden hour will never fade 
from those little hearts, but be in many of them 
a starting-point for new associations, new hopes, 
und higher ideas of the nature of true happiness. 
If it were only through the assurance thus im- 
ted in them that the wealthier classes care 
them and seek their good, the influence of 
such an opono on their future lives would be 
immeasurable, 

This style of working we believe to be the very 
essence of Christianity. Would there were more 
of it! 

Amen to that! No matter what you call it, 
that style of working” is the true style. If it 
only were the “essence of Christianity" to work 
in that style, how quickly would THE INDEX as- 
tonish Its readers by ‘‘confessing the faith!” But 
while unable to shut its eyes quite ao tightly as 
Mr. Beecher to the real “essence,” it moet heart- 
ily agrees with him in applauding the New York 
Times for its noble example of good-will to 
man“ thut is, to the poor little ragged boys and 
girls. THE INDEX would gladly add a leaf to the 
laurel-wreath 20 fairly and so purely won. And, 
judged by Mr. Beecher’s rule, there le nothing 
very seriously out of order with THE INDEX wa- 
ter-works We copy elsewhere the story as the 
Union quotes it. 


— — 

Rev. Dr. Thompson, the distinguished Egypt- 
ologlst of New York city, as reported in the 
Tribune, recently made some curious remarka in 
alecture on Egyptian Philosophy. Referring to 
the god Serapis, he eald :— 

This god was aet up in the temple as the god 


of Alexandria, the one protecting deity, invented 
for a class of men who bad — to aes to 


banish all religious differences and live as good 
neighbors together, each agreeing to allow the 


other to think as he pleased. Serapia was the 


symbol of the religious thought of the city, and 

the alapa which that philosophi took 
which afterward appeared there in tion to 
Christianity, . . . But now, in the fourth 
century of the great city's existence, when the 
population numbers about 2,000,000, in this enor- 


mous, wealthy city there appears one day an un- 
known man, preaching an unheard-of story 
that God has come to earth; and he established 


a religion w v 
which declares war against al differencen. iei 
has a clear-cut, defi faith and creed, and says 
—there is one God and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
and there is no other name given among men 
whereby they can be saved ; and this man planta 
that faith there and gathers a Chri«itun church, 
d Ead and UAR, which grows 
as 
comes to be'a power in A ainan, ee 8 
A religion which by its very nature is intoler- 
ant.“ When Dr. Thompson, a learned and wise 
and highly lauded Christian scholar, speaks thus 
of Christianity, all the churches ery—''Amen !" 
But when THE INDEX ventures to utter the very 
same truth, they indignantly pronounce it an 
“infidel slander!” No matter. We are content 
to leave the case in the Doctor's hands. Tf he 
had deliberately set out to prove the infinite su- 
periority of the Egyptian Berapis over the Ortho- 
dox Christ, he could not have succeeded better. 
If freedom is better than intolerance, Paganism 
he concedes to be better than Christianity. 
Quod erat demonstrandum, 


TEH INDEX. 


The Amherst (Mas.,) Student, edited by stu- 
denta of Amherst college, walls bitterly over the 
decadence of religious societies among the under- 
graduates. They are two in number, the Hiteh- 
cock Society of Inquiry" and the Missionary 
Band." The latter is twelve years old, and has 
an average membership of lees than five from 
each class. The former has been in existence 
over fifty years, but numbers only sixty mem- 
bers in all, of whom only a "ridiculously amall’’ 
number attend the meetings. So disgusted are 
the students with the eoclety, and so disgusted 
is the Student with their disgust, that, unless the 
Jukewarm young Christians mend their ways, 
next year an "earnest and persistent” effort will 
be made to disband the society and dispose of its 
property under the hammer. This proposition 
we approve, and hope that the proceeds may be 
devoted to establishing a good Natural History 
Boclety, or some other equally sensible object. 
They will never mise the “Hitchcock, K.“ 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


Boston ILLUSTRATED. Boston: James R. 
Or good & Co.—This very mostly printed pamphlet of about 
one hundred and twen!y pages was prepared by the publish- 
ers with special reference to the wants of the host of stran- 
gera drawn to tho metropolis of New England by the recent 
Pesce Jubilee, But it will have a permanent value for all 
who fee] an interest in the modern Athens.” All the moro 
important buildings are here represented; many excellent 
views of the chief scenes in the city and ita suburbs are 
given; and a Ane map is added in an accompauying “Sapple- 
ment.” The text is full and wel! written, containing a great 
deal of excoedingly interesting matter, historical as well ss 
descriptive. Altogether, no better gulde-book to any city has 
ever fallen under our police, and it le aimost as good as an 
actual vlalt to see the familiar eights of oar birthplace so 
fulthfolly reproduced on paper. But the “march of improve- 
ment" has made asd havoc with some of them; and it muet 
send a pang to the heart of every true Bostonlan to learn that 
even the Old South Church" Is soon to be torn down—to be 
awallowed up by omnivorons Mammon. It would be no 
worse vandalism to demolish Bunker Hil! Monument tteelf, 
to make room for a tallow-candle factory. The plain granite 
Monument gives more light than a miljon candles, and so 
does the Old South steeple. Will not some enlightened 
spirit set on foot a movement to bay the historie old build- 
ing asa museum of public relies! If not, we shall Jook next 
to see the battie-stained flags in the rotunda of the State- 
House sold for raga. The old “Hancock Housc" ls gone, to 
the evorlosting regrot of all but savages; and If the “Old 
Bonth" goes too, let Boston know that the shame of hor greed 
and vulgarity cannot be covered up by fifty Colfseams Price 
BO coute; sold by H. 8. Stebbins, Toledo. 


THE “SLING AND THE STong,”’ Vol. V., 
for the year 1871. By the Rev, Charles Voysey. London. 
Published by the Anthor. 1873.—Ac Mr. Voysey politely states 
In bie preface, "nearly all that this volume contains" hss 
been already published in Tms Impex, nine ont of these 
eleven sermons having appeared in our columna, althongh 
the present volume was lasued from the English press in ad- 
vance of our publication of the last few, Readers of Tus 
Ixpzx, therefore, wil] need no assistance of ours In estima- 
ting the value of these vigorous discourses. Their great 
charm, ln our own judgment, lies to their intellectual lucid- 
ity and moral earnestness, Radicalism Is often accused, and 
justly, of being too fine-epun for the average mind; it la too 
echolastic, too speculative, too dainty, to grapple with live 
questions in a ilyo way, so that the ordinary man can palsa its 
principles and imbibe ite spirit. From this reprosch Mr, 
Vogsey may certainly claim exemption. He speaks atraight 
to the point; he argues with great cogency, atales with groat 
clearness, and enforces with great power. His own intense 
rationalism lè bronght to bear directly upon his bearera’ 
minds, without & shadow of equivocalion or evasion or poll- 
tic ambiguity. To him It is & matter of no smell moment 
that others shall see tbe truth and fee] its beneficent In- 
fiuence; and he iè ntter]y free from that tendency to play 
with ble anbject rhetorically, that apparent desire to divert 
the attention of the listener from the thought itself to the el- 
eg&üce or beauty of Ita attire, which always produces the ef- 
fect (sometimes very unjustly) of more or lees Intincerity. 
We do not at all wonder, therefore, at tbe great popularity of 
hie writings. Of al] the Index Tracts, his "Lecture on the 
Bible" (included lu the present volume) has been most tu de- 
mand; and the reason e not fo be found solely in the popular 
Interest of bie subject, but quite as much in the peculiarly 
bold, pointed, and manly style of bis treatment ofait. That 
the success of bis movement fo London should be so marked 
and promising as it ls, seeme the moat natural thing in the 
world; for the minds of the majority even of so-called per» 
sons of education are ina very childish etate as regsrds reli- 
gion, and Mr, Voysey, porfectly well comprehending thia fact, 
has tbe happy art of adapting bis manner to the jocca-lon. 
Now and then a trace of undue self-conscloneness le dis- 
cernible; but nothing could be more atriking than tbe pre- 
valling tone of modesty and utter sbeorption in the truthe 
proclaimed. For singleness of purpose, devollon to high 
principle, and both moral aud iutellectuai courage, Mr. Voy- 
sey has no superior among the radicala of to-day; and, add- 
ed to the strong and masculine character of his mind, there 
qualities mark him out as one whose pablic influence must 
constantly increase, Wo eateero ita plece of great good for- 
tone that he te so thorongbly in sympathy with Tun In pax, 
and finds himself able to render tt such valuable nasiatance. 


Communications, 


DEYNEAS. 


HoLvokF, Mass, July 21, 1872. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—Enclosed please find two 

as subscription for THE INDEX. I received the 
two numbers sent to me, and have looked them 
over; aud will you excuse me if I say that to me 
they seem s little dry—more especially If the 
names at the head of your paper are taken into 
consideration? The question arises, is it the na- 
ture of materiallam to be dry? Theodore Par- 
ker, I think, was a materialist; yet his sermons 
or NINE were seldom dry. 

I have long sought for a paper or magazine Iſb- 
eral in ita views, but have not been very succes. 
ful. For many qe I have been in the habit 
of reading the Banner of Light, where I have 
found many things; but that paper, while 

rofeesing to be extremely liberal, and constantly 

nding fault with the illiberality of other publica- 
tions, is undeniably the most illiberal and bigoted 
r published in the States. The Golden Age 
sulted me until its editor became ambitious 
to play the Warwick and be known asa king- 
maker, which ambition seems to change the 


character of his to that of a political 
So I will now try THE INDEX. em 
Yours truly, JAMES EMERSON, 


[A continued perusal of THE INDEX will show 
that it is no more committed to Materialism than 
to Spiritualism, but encourages the free discus- 
sion of al] great questions of thought, recognis- 
ing science alone as having the right to pro- 
nounce the decialve word. Theodore Parker mm 
very far from accepting Materialism ; and m is 
THE INDEX, which seeks to discover that univer 
sa] truth of which all human systems are but 
“broken lighta.!! 

Mr. Emerson's letter was accompanied by a 
long circular explaining the ‘tests of turbine 
water-wheels;"" uud we are afraid thut our ig- 
norance of the aubject made it appear rather 
"dry." To one who has given his attention to 
the subject, however, {t would doubtless be very 
interesting, May we suggest that the great ie 
sues discussed by THE INDEX will appear lem 
dry“ to our correspondent, as he becomes more 
familiar with them? 

In our opinion, the Golden Age is one of the 
most brilliantly able papers now published; and 
although it demurs at carrying out religious lib- 
eralism to its extreme logical results, we consider 
it in the main a powerful co-adjutor of Tux IN- 
DEX, and heartily wish it success.—ED.] 


PARKER PILLSBURY IN BOSTON. 


Boston, July 16, 1872. 
Mr. Eprror:— 
To every oue who desires to nid in promoting 
the cause of true liberalism, it becomes an im» 
porte nb qoesion. a8 to the most efficient means of 
ng 

The importance of supporting such org&ns of 
liberty as THE INDEX, and af few others that 
might be named, is evident. 

one the less evident, however, as it seems to 
me, is the importance of sustaining liberal leo- 
rers, 

Whocanover-estimate the usefulness of the leo. 
turer who, actuated by a devotion to truth and 
making it his chief mission to awaken thought 
and encourage free inquiry, devotes himself or 
herself to the service of emancipating the mind 
from every form of mentai tyrann ally 
when the lecturer not only teaches libe , but 

ractises it also? The her who lauds free 

ught, and go at the same time withholda 
honest convictions, or attempts to screen them 
by the use of ambiguous phrases In order to flat- 
ter the preconceived opinions of his hearers, may 
be successful as a lecturer, but his success is at 
the expense of liberalism, 

To promote true liberalism, the lecturer re- 
quires candor and a loathing of hypocrisy, as well 
as character and intelligence. 

Rare indeed as are the public speakers poesese- 
ing these qualificatione, liberalism has fortunate- 
ly a few such exponents, and recently it hecame 
my pleasure to | to one of them. I refer to 
that veteran in the cause of humanity, your o- 
worker Parker Pillsbury. 

It having been announced that Mr. Pillsbury 
Was to k in Boston last Sunday, I found my 
way to the pleasant hall dedicated to the memo- 


l 


— —— — — 


sy of Theodore Parker, at the hour appointed. I 
m not Bo muy oue 8 oe 47 — 

q arge—larger than at any previous 
— duriug the summer, although the day 
was one of the warmest of this excessively warm 
season. However, under the refreshing Influence 
of honest, straightforward utterances of truth 
demonstrated by the clearest logic and well 
spiced with genuine wit and satire, the opprese- 
ive heat was soon apparently fo: en, 

To ay the real worth of the lecture, one 
should have heard it delivered, The chief points 

were the relative importance of f, 
knowledge, and works, to mankind; and it was 
ably treated. The speaker showed no mercy to 

" Tisy, bigotry or superstition 
though he e ly, even tenderly, o 
those who unfortunately were Ita slaves. 

The prenom of approval from the audi- 
ence, which occasionally so far overstepped the 
ordinary rules of decorum as to manifest Itself in 

suse, even at the speakers fitting rebuke of 

e chronic apathy of liberals as compared with 
the active zeal of their opponents, showed that 
the audience were pleased with utterances of 
truth, even when divested of flattery. 

Although the discourse was quite long, the in- 
terest was maintained to the close; and great 

leasure at having heard it was freely expressed 

y the hearers na they departed. 

I understand that Mr. Pillsb: intends to 
continue in the lecture-fleld, and wil accept calla 
to speak wherever he can be of service to the 
liberal cause, 

Fortunate are they who can secure bis ser- 
vices! R. 

— — — 

iN IT RIGHT TO READ? 


the 

century; yet it been denied that it Is right to 
read in T es c libraries on Sundays in Massachu- 
setts. The simple demand to open them to the 
— trreligion Gnd (fideli fa tme 
as A 0 gion and in O un- 
Christianize the Commonwealth, stultify her his- 
tory, and substitute Atheism as the of polit- 
ical, educational and civil institutions! And 
all this nonsense because of the simple proposi- 
tion that those whose occupations and pursuite 
exclude them from literary enJoymeuts on week 
days may gh por pn to use an hour or two on 
Sundays, to and refresh thelr minds, 

Where ia the connection between reading and 
8 that such results are to be anticipated ? 
I supposed the reverse of and that such 
reading as is found in public libraries was & warm 
friend of religion and did much to promote tts 
welfare. Since when has it become irreligious to 

romote intelligence among the poorer classes? 

o call & man an Infidel or an athelst for dedui 
to elevate his fellow-man, to expand his min 
and develop that reason which allies him with 
Deity, is not charitable, is not in good taste, and 
isnot true. It is not a whit more profane to read 
in a public library on Sunday than on Monilay; 
and k is shameful to keep poor, honest people in 
ignorance, and from the public libraries on the 
only daydi tha eye eni Is possible "n them 
to e e lux ofa ora T 

Yet these Chin Lans commit no Violation of the 
Christian law while riding on Sun 
ure, or lounging at home deeply intent ln the 
Dari Doings, or absorbed in a file of the man 

story-papers which flood the land! Butif 
— who has tolled all the week 


a le or la 
to support his wife and little ones, manifesta a de- 
sire to have the public libraries n on Sunday, 
80 as to strengthen his intellect with the wisdom 
ered there which will fit and prepare him for 
e higher and nobler duties of life, advance him 
in his profession, &c., an ow t 


posal f infideli beti 
the as a pretext o ty to substi- 
tato, Atha, in place of our blessed  Christ- 
t m 
Out upon such folly ! 
The truth is that Christianity feara the great 
tidal wave of free thought nuw sweeping over the 


world! 
What the world needs to-day is, lesa work for 
Jesus and more for humanity. If Athel«m Is the 
t conqueror of ‘man’s inhumanity to man,” 
Shen let us welcome It with harp and cymbal and 


beating druma and flying banners, So far, 
uty has signally failed to better man col- 
lectively, If infidelity or atheism improves 


man's condition Aere,—makes him more hu- 
mane, kind, more honest, more moral aud char- 
itable toward hi» fellow-man,—then Is It Better 
than Christianity, and to be sought after. 

The Massachusetts library affair is a direct stab 
at free religion. The bigots who pushed the bill 
through the Massachusetts Le; ture whereby 
Sunday reading ts prohibited in poste libraries, 
worked in the Interest of the clergy, who are 
using every endeavor to stifle an free 
thought and reason in the mases, 

The clergy are too late! The little stone bns 
become a mountain, which in time will grind to 
powder all opposition. Christianity as a unit 
was once all-powerful. With fire and faggot and 
stake and sword and Inquisition and d it 
dedied the world and forced itself upon the peo- 


TEB INDEZ. 


ple. Now, disintegrated, torn asunder, strewn 
over the land in hundreds of op; sects, it is 
slowly but purely pere away. In afew centu- 
ries no vestige of It will remain. When the bat- 
tle comes, it will be between Catholicism and 
Free Roligion, or “infidels and atheists,” as the 
mass of free thinkers are termed. 

No sect hates free rellglonists with the ven- 
omed bitterness of the Catholics. While fes- 
sing to side with the party who advocate the 
opening of the libraries on Sunday, aa opposed to 

teatantiam, the priests will take good care that 
Catholics have no to do with public libra- 
ries. Let us our souls with patience and 
watch the logic of events. E. A. Day. 
St. Joseri, Mo, 


PRAYING FOR LIGHT, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 31, 1472 
DEAR Sia: 

If you believe in God as an All-Wise and 
1 Being, have you in sincerity first 
an him to give you light? Do you pray 
to him? Yours very truly, 

F. G. ScHULTZ. 

F. E. ABBOT, Esq, 

[So long as we believed that asking influenced 
God, we asked faithfully, and for nothing ao 
much as licht. If he answers prayer, our faith 
in Free Religion is his answer to it. But if our 
faith in Free Religion Is all a delusion, then he 
does not answer prayer, though it bursta from 
the deepest depths of the human woul. But we 
ask no more for light. There iy light enough— 
infinite light ever at hand. What is wanted is 
not Hight, but eyes. Let him who hungers for 
sight of the truth (and what else ia the ‘beatific 
vision ?") use faithfully the eye of Reason that 
God has given him, and he shall see indeed. 
Why stand with eyes close shut, asking for 
light? Open your eyes—behold—and rejoice I— 
Ep.] 


WHAT MAKES THE CHRISTIAN? 


— 


Mr. AnBoT:—Not long since I listened to a 
sermon the object of which was, as the preacher 
said, to show that a man could not be saved un- 
less he wasa Christian, This he went on to 
prove, but seemed to take it al! the time for 
granted that each hearer knew what constituted 
n Christian, and of course knew whether he was 
one or not. got me into s great difficulty, 
for I don't. know yet what constitutes a Christian. 
It is true he ved (if his proof were reliable) 
that we must have faith in Christ; but as to what 
I must believe about Christ I was as much in the 
dark as ever, Aa I wished very much to be saved, 
(for the salvation he proposed was certainly of 
much importance),I kept asking myself all the 
time—''Art thou a Christian?“ e preacher 
had said nothing by which I could decide the 
gases and I could get no satisfactory answer 

myself. I then called to mind, as well as I 
could, what Christ ls — br’ to have taught; 
and I remembered he said that Our Heaven- 
ly Father ts very good; that, if we ask bread 
and fish of our earthly parents, they won't give 
us stones and serpents, and that He isa great 
deal better than they are. I sald to myself— 
“You believe that?" And I answered, “Yes” 
Then I remembered he had said“ You must do 
to others n3 you would they should do to you;" 
that you must “enter in at the strait gate" 
(which I understood to mean, * You must Tot 
do right”). n, "You must beware of 
pron eta" —'By thelr fruits ye shall know me,,u 
Every man shall be judged according to his 
works"—and many more wise sayi which 
upon careful examination of myself, I found I be- 
lieved. This conclusion was comforting, for I 
thought perhaps all this belief about Christ might 
make me a Christian, and of course gave me. 
But again I remembered Christ said—''He that 
doeth these sa; of mine ls like the wise man 
who bullt on the rock," Then I said to myself 
How uow? Artthou doing?" And I didn't 
feel quite go comfortable, yet I stuck to my faith. 
Just at this point I was aroused from my chain of 
thought by a loud voviferation from the preacher: 
“The Christian's faith is, Christ had a miraculous 
conception and was the eternal God, suffered and 
died on the croes to a the wrath of his Fa- 
ther aud satisfy his divine Justice, that He might 
save all wlio believed in his Son.” ied 
ine, and I exclaimed to myself—'How now? 
How now? You don't believe that; you know 

rou don't; you never did; you know you can't. 
hat! Christ born in violation of the seventh 


Commandment, and God the violator, then died * 


on the cross, and that by this, His wrath was ap- 
peased and divine Justice ao satisfied that he 
could consistently save every vile wretch who 
belleved the story!“ — Mr. Abbot, I wish you 
would clear this subject up a little, for as it stands 
Iam in a terrible predicament; or get some of 

our correspondents who know, to do it for you. 
Mr. Howard, 


I suspect, could do It. 
t E. L. CRANB. 
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COMPLIMENTARY. 


Mz. EDITOR :— 

At the close of the nine months’ course of 
Lectures in St. Louis, by Warren Chase, on Bun- 
day, July 14, Mr. H. G. Hall offered the follow- 

resolutions, which were unanimously adopt- 

Resoived, That we recozulze in Hon. Warren Chase one of 
Mick and religionn i ‘a r havirg been not only à po 
w Medus - 
for hla self-ancri 7920 efforta tala holding uß 83 
form iu 8t. Loola du: Wa cordia! 
commend Mr. Chaso as a true friend of the laboring clarses 


0 of our race; and althongh we may dif- 
fer from bim iu some opinions which he udvecsion A we 
"ustaln and recommend him msan honcet, falthfn! and ef- 

ent worker In overy cause that he en ein; and as he 1 
one of gut own citizens, we pledges Onrsolyes to sustain bim 
In his laudable efforts to make St. Loos a radiating centre of 
reform literatüro and freo ion pat. 

evolved, That cople« of this resolation he forwarded to 
the Banner of Light, Boston Invest: ‘or, Religio- Philosoph- 
leal Journal, and Iwosx, for publicatlon. 

L. 8. MoCor, Secretary. L Chairman. 
————— 
———— €(——— 

JAPANESE HELIGIOR. 


[Prom the New York Commercíal.) 

We had a long talk with Nakshima, tlie Japanese 
Commissioner, He is a gentleman of superior intel- 
ligence, and don't look like a heathen at all, 

irst, wa asked him about bis religion. 

"I am a heathen,” he said, smiling. “I don't believe 
iu religion, that is, in the forms of religion, My re- 
ligion is to do good, to be honest." 

What do you think of our Christ Y" we asked, 

“Humbag—all bombs he replied. 

"What do you think of Mohammed ?" 

„Mohammed is a fraud, too, and so aro all thosa 
middle men who say they are inspired. Confucius 
was a wise man, but no more inspired than Socratea. 
All these men, like Brahma, Buddha, Swedenborg, 
Brigham Young. Joe Smith, and, in fact, every man 
from Moses to Brigham Young, who has aot himself 
up ae inspired from God, is a humbug,” 

“What kind of religion do you believe in *" 

“Well, though I am a heathen, 1 believe about as 


you do. 

“How is that?” we asked, becoi Interested, 

“You believe in God—so do I, 80 does e 
nation. We only differ in the Savior or Christ 
Why, the Aru» belivve Lo (he same God, but take 
Mohammed ms dn Uoadeed millions of 
people believe Lo Moliammesd, anl only fifty millions 
n Christ. fi le lwaye tho mme God over the 
world. Tho tony spell It differently, but it ia the 
same God, with thy wi attributes, such as omni. 
gs ubiquily, omalscione, Infinity, potentiality, 

In Greece, ey tall hin Ties; in F 


Dieu: In Germany, Gott; in Clon, Joes; in Aula, 


Brahma: ip America, God. Many Japanese belleve 
in the same Gud which you do, bal receive Buddha 
as mediator ln piace of Chriat. [ude wasa 

man. He was modest, dlocere, and velf-sacrificing, 


hut he wag not God. He mava "p^ life of ease near 
the throne, to Lech inen to be He gave up 
immensae wealth, and went with the poor. Your 
Christ made no such sacrifices, He was poor—a 

ter's on. He was killed because he preached 
heresies which the Jews didn't believe, He went a 
little too far, and lost his life, like Cranmer and Lati- 
mer, and aa ten thousand foolish people do in India 
every day. Rossel lust his life in France, and John 
Brown here, for preaching what the people didn't be- 
lieve. The will come when you will almost 
worship John Brown, as the Swiss do William TelL 
Dying for our faith signifies nothing. Why, sir, ten 
thousand people in India burn and kill themselves 
everv for their faith,” 

“Sut don’t you think a savlor is necessary !" 

“No, God can do all tho saving or destroyi: 
When you bring a man to aaslat him, you deat ^ 
greatness—his potentiality. These ps that c 
lo be mediators are only religious brokers. God is 
too great to ask or permit any one to assist him. We- 
have the eame law of right and wrong which yoo 
Lave, and still we don't believe your Bible at all. 
God has given hla law to us. The Koran, your Bible, 
of Bwedenborg and Brigham Young, 
all differ, but the doctrines of the philosophers like 
Justinian, Socrates and Confucius, all agree. That 
is, they agree that God is that he la too. 
great to have any propheta," 

"Don't you believe that Christ came iato the world, 
to save it?” 

“No, eir, He did not come foto the world any- 
fapro in you did. First he know. ha waa hore—a 

y like all the Nazarene boys, His miraculous 
birth is the fancy of the | — He 
was put to death like John Brown, because he went 
round breaking Jewish laws. After he was killed, 
St. Paul and St. Peter established your church 
They made a grand political centre and established 
the seven churches of Asia, none of which stand to- 
day. Ephesus and Antioch beliove in Mohammed 
now. I know Mohammed was n humbug, and of the 


same knowledge I know all hets to be humbuge. 
‘You call me a hathon — T your cian, 
I call you a heathen because you reject my Buddha 


He was as great and pure as ever à inan wns, More 
than that, he gave up riches and station. He taught 
people to work, not to all become idle reachera, 
While 1 m Buddha, I do not think he was in 
spired, and if he wasn't, then no man ever waa." 

That ia what that heathen said, and he didn't think 
he was talking sacrile, ly. He did not think he 
had said an’ „at least, no ruder than we 
are always saying of him, 
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A Remarkable Discourse. 


REPORTED BY M. D. CONWAY” 


“One of our most remarkable men, sir!" This 
phrase, brought back from what we may now 
call Ancient America by Charles Dickens, one 
still hears repeated as a sort of proverb lu Eng- 
land. Feometimes think there never was a bit 
of: satire which once more accurately reported 
the differences between the two countries. If 
America had a “remarkable man," the world 
was pretty sure to hear of it in earller times, from 
himself if from nobody else, while there were 
many powerful thinkers In England whose repu- 
tation was local. But now that the laugh I over, 
and the great men of the Pogram stamp have 
measurably subsided, there is more reason to fear 
that England and America will not recognize 
rome of each other's most remarkable men than 
that these will be thrust too much upon à public 
attention which they do not merit. When late- 
ly Thomas Wentworth Higginson was in Lon- 
don, captivating the moet intelligent circles by 
his fine manners and bis great ability, more than 
one who was able to appreciate him inquired of 
me how it had been posible that a man of such 
powers should be without an English reputation. 
I could only say that we had grown chary of 
talking too loudly of our most remarkable men. 
On the other hand, Colonel Higginson himself, 
after listening with enthusiasm to an address 
from one of the most liberal and accomplished 
thinkers in thia country, seemed to be at an utter 
oes to know how it was that, notwithstanding 
the careful attention he had always paid to Eng- 
lish literature, he had not heard of the name or 
fame of this man, It then struck me as indeed a 
melancholy fact that two such men should not 
before have met in intellectual communion, how- 
aver widely they might be apartin physical space ; 
and I resolved that, at least, so far as the liberal 


thinkers who the Radic are concerned 
the man to whom Higgiuson alluded should not 
remain unknown. 

Atthe same time I can well Imagine that, If 
this poner should stray into the hands of some 
philological scholars of America—Profeseor Whit- 
ney, say, or Professor March, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, or Profesor Child, of Cambridge—they will 
starl when Issy that the man 1 wish to intro- 
duce to the writers and readers of the Radica is 
no other than Alexander J. Ellis, Fellow of the 
Royal Hoclety, and at this time l'resident of the 
Philological Society of Great Britain. Many an 
ardent student of lan will know that In the 
catalogue of the British Museum Library uo less 


than forty works are 


forty aced under the name I 
have mentioned, and 


at these works represent 
some of the foundest investigations of the 
resent day. ey will cast their eyes sy a 
volume—big with 9 the 
Philological, the pe English Text and the 
Chaucer Societies, entítled—''On Early En 
Pronunciation, with especial reference es- 


and Chaucer, containing an Investigation 
of the correspondence of writing with th in 
England, from the Anglo-Maxon period to the 


Present Day, preceded by a Systematic Notation 
rA er spoken € by means ofthe Ordinary 

nting noluding a re-arrangement of 
Prof. F. o hae Memoirs on the ton of 
Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the 
Tracts by Saleaburg on English, 1547, and Welsh, 
1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. 8vo. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F. R. B., F. G. A., &c."—Aa 
work of which the North American Reviewsaid,in 
1870:—''He (Mr. Ellis) is the first who has really 
eudeavored to collect everything that can throw 
light on the hiatory of cm pronunciation, 
and to treat the whole subjec with acientific pre- 
cision and thoroughness.’ But even American 
echolars who know Mr. Ellis by this and other 
works, and who know that, when the late Presl- 
dent of the Britlsh Philological Soclety (Dr. 
Goldstücker) died, Mr. Ellis was at once chosen to 
fil! his place, may not know him In the capacity 
in which others in London kuow and 


him. 
It is as a religious teacher that I wish to speak 
of Alexander Ellis. Though trained for the min- 


of the philosophical and religious 
the great 
nity 


is offered me just now of laying before your 
readers an impressive statement of his, Tecno 
made. It was given sa a discourse at Sou 
Place Chapel, to a large and profoundly interest- 
ed audience,—given with an im vene% of 
M -ay - N ES prove 1 
while ng the history of langu and the 
laws of sound, Mr. Ellis has himself practically 
mastered the secrets of effective oratory. 

First of all I will give the aker’s ‘‘Medita- 
tion,”—a religious utterance of the kind which for 
some years has been substituted for the “Prayer,” 
which ia no lounger known In that Chapel: 


THE MEDITATION, 


“(Little children ““ said the dying elder, “Little 
children! Love one another." “If a man say, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a Har; 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
geen? And thia commandment have we from 
him, That he who loveth God love his brother 


The wag to love God ls through the heart of 
man! ot by metaphysical subtilties, where 
man turneth his eye inwards to see outwards, can 
he hope to reach God. Not by theological subtil- 
tles, where man vainly strives to fix in words 
what his mind has falled to grasp, ean he hope 
to reach God. 

Not by creeds and anathemas where the emp- 
ty words of theology are crystallized Into a charm 
or a curse, cau man hope to reach God. 

Not by fasting and penance, where man would 
fain purchase future by present pain, and 
mount to heaven by trampling down earth, can 
be hope to reach God. 

Not by fervent prayer, where man vainly be- 
seeches God to modify eternal lnws for tempora- 
ry ends, can he hope to God. 

Not by deep and persistent scientific research, 
where the head Is awakened but the heart sleeps, 
can man hope to reach God. : 

The way to God is through the heart of man! 
By mixlug with his fellow-men; by nt the 
wants of all; by working within his limited cir- 
cle towards the general 5 by identify- 
ing himaelf with his race; by Ing that he is 
akave all, and through ai, > er ge ras 1 
only a8 a man capable of effec aught ; 

athering into a focus those scattered beams of 
uman sympathy which we know as love; by 
ving practical direction to aspirationa for 
provement; by living himself but as a part of 
others, and for others as for himself; by reaching 


the heart of his fellow-men, can man alone hope 
to reach God. 


within, and the teeth rs in the darksome 
it without. The — — rejects the con- 
and through the heartof man alone can 

man reach God. 

Let not man aeek to know the counsels of God. 
Man is of the earth, earthy; It ts at once his 
badge and hia star. What future may be In re- 
Berve for our race none can forecast. If those 


resent as em omy on the past. No nobler 


ereafter la 
That is to develop present man; not to de- 
— as worthless, and fix all thonght on 

e superhuman. 

Here is our work, and through It our future. 
The heart of man is man's noblest organ 
earth. Th h the heart of man alone can he 
hope to reach 

Little children!” sald the dying elder, love 
one another!” 


THE DISCOURSE, 


The title of Mr. Ellis had been announced as 
The Dyer's Hand." It had proved somewhat 
enigmatic to those who cannot imagine that 
texts can be taken from other book than the 
Bible. But this teacher had found his theme 

ted in oneof n In his 

third Sonnet Shakespeare laments and excuses hia 
“public manners” as due to the I meane’ 
by which Fortune had provided, for his life, and 
exclaimed :— 

“Thence comes It thet my name receives a brand, 

And almost, thence, my nature is gubdned 

To what it worke in, lixe the dyer'e hand.“ 
While walking recently through a street in Ken- 
alngton, he said, he saw à man without his coat, 
and with ahirt-aleeves rolled up, talking quietly 
to another man, in evident un em that 
his hands and arms were different from other 
ed trig Ry green hand at s M distance seem- 

x pu ty, until, com 

nearer, he etes that the man tod at — 
door of a dye-house. He then recalled the lines 


ete- 
ly that they live in total unconsciousness of their 
own pecullarity, th they are acutely con- 
scious of the rent imparted by a 2 
boring dye-vat. Nay, not dyed merely on 
e 
reist In th green e o 
d are shocked at the unnatural reduem of an- 
other's. We may smile at the lady who made 
the remarkable discovery that wherever she 
went no one was in the t but herself; but the 
only difference between her and most of us is that 
she ventured to say so, while we think so In al- 
lence, Our inherited modes of thought, our cur- 
rent genie a 90 drea ey dO 
every cow on is 80 i pro! no 
man really understands any other man when he 
Our first observations as children are 
ted to object» of sensation. It is only by 
storing up our hazy memories of Individual im- 
p that we, in course of time, very clumsi- 
y and defectively group together the immediate 
resulta of eensation. into tes which seem 
to us the same as those in by the words we 
hear from others. Bu uent y ipie 
which in ita full force is the lot of but few special 
observers, teaches us that every one of thoee in- 
dividual sensations ls altogether vague and wante 
ing In precision; and that we cannot thoro! 
depend even upon regaining the same sensa 
in ourselves,—rather we can almost Ex qe on 
never regaining them. Sensations do not repeat 
themselves. As the position of a fixed star, 
whose position is of the utmost Importance to as- 
tronomy, is different to the eyes of a host of ob. 


THE INDEX 


QUO a Ee 


servers, and that ultimately assigned it must be 
an aver taken from them all, so the ordinary 
notions of the commonest external objects are 
averages drawn from many different observa- 
tions, and to each the object will appear more in 
one t than another. When the Jehovist or 
Elohist spoke of God’s eye, God’s hand, of his 
being weary with the work of creation and hav- 
ing to reat on the seventh day, he had a real hu- 
man image In his mind; to us these are mere 
metaphors, b; = wa saig stan t to pre- 
figure the unfigurable, e metaphors, too, 
m- dangerous, swaying the mind unconsciously 
to accept God as an exaggerated man. The 
dyer’s hand finds its own color in what the dyer 
wantonly dares to term a hand. finite 
raises Its own mental state to gauge the In- 
finite! 


The Infinite ! 


How easy to say; how hard to 
conceive! From how many pul 


pits will the 


changes be rung on God's infinitude, in words 
that roll glibly from the tongue but have no root 
in the intellect! When shall we learn the lesson 


of the Titans, and know the fute of those wha 
scale heaven by piling the Pelion of presumption 
on the Ossa of ignorance? 


But while we may feel — the purely met- 
aphorical application of terms mply buman 
form to the unapproachable object o: thought, 
we are, however wise, apt to be led astray by 
human ety ry? where the terms do not imply 
bodily form but the best and least corporeal func- 
tions of humanity,—thought, will, love. Though 
we are speaking the highest thing that man may 
say of God when we declare ‘He is Love,’ let us 
never forget that such — 1710 is anthropomor- 
phic in its origin, and must be held purely meta- 

horical in its application. If we seek to drive it 
— make God Love as we alone kuow 
love, we do not raise man to God but degrade 
God to man. What [s the love we alone know? 
Turn to that glowing description of love by the 
noble Paul, that message to which every heart 
instinctively reverts which has once beaten at Its 
sound, how utterly un-Godlike is eee ! 
With what reality can we say that God, like love, 
suffereth long and is kind, rejoiceth in or with 
the truth, beareth all, believeth all, hopeth all, 
endureth all! Dependent man may do this. 
Let us know that it is only our own helpleasness 
that leads us to say—God is love! These worda 
are the faintest pee glimmer of that far off 
light which we bope we may forefeel, but cer- 
tainly can never actually perceive. Let us be- 
ware of puhhig home an analogy which has al- 
ready led to the revolting conception of a Devil 
to account for what our human conception of 
love cannot contain. There is a universe around 
us compared with which our whole stellar sys- 
tem is Insignificant; kingdoms of existence 
above and beneath us, which may swarm with a 
life, an intelligence, & love, uulike the earth’s, 
indeed, but, if any twilight notion we can form of 
God be even remotely correct, as much bound up 
with God as our own puny selves, how inadequate 
ah our self-derived conception even express- 
ed in its noblest formula: God is Love! 

But the dyer's hand is still more apparent in 
another direction. Every lip is ready to speak of 
God's design; of God's will, purpose, intention, 
final cause, motive, his reasons for making 
things as they are,—every lip from the philoso- 
pher to the clown,—from Darwin, whom the 
necessities of language oblige to speak of the pur- 
pose, intention, use of certain organs, to the 

Us “pampered goose," who finds man created 
o feed him. What is the hnman meaning of 
the word design? Originally, to mark out, to 
trace out, as the boun of a city is traced by a 
plough; but in ancient Rome the word acquired 
the metaphorical meaning it now holds, A man 
kare a machine,— "A watch, for example, 
—what has he done? He has discovered the 
laws of geometry, properties of circles, the power 
exerted by a metal sprin 
has discovered all this—invented nothing as yet, 
What he wants to dò is to make the hand of his 
watch move round ina circle at a rate bearing 


rfect knowledge of the laws h li 
— his watch. This is design. “Al ter all’ the 


watch-maker has but found materials and 
2 together according to certain lawa of 2 
as 


vered in them ; that grand abetrac- 
tion, Nature, does the reat.’ If we atoly thia to 
aod, we see that some other God must have 
made the materials and their laws, and that the 
God we of merely puts them together! 
We make the great. God a mere piecer of another 
Shame on these natural theolo- 
ans who would found our very reason for be- 
eving in the existence of God on such tran 
rent fallacies, which muet fall as ninepina before 
the first bowl of a cunning atheist! Yet even 
natural philosophers become entangled in such 
meshes, Professor Tyndall, in one ofi the lectures 
he is now delivering at the Ro ul Institution, on 
Heat and Light,’ brought forward a notable 
instance of how b esumptuous it is to try, like 
haethon, to guide the horses of the Sun. Wa- 
d liquid at ordinary tem rature, when cooled 
40° Fahrenheit regularly contracts like the 


umn of mercury in the thermometer. But in- 
—— the cold — freezing, and while the 
mercury continues to contract, the water ex- 
pands until, having become ice, it occu les much 
more than when it was simple water, 
Hence, cooled down to 40°, water sinks to the 
bottom of any pond, because heavier than the 
warmer water; but after 40° it is lighter and 
floats on the ,—thereby presenting s pad 
against eold, keeping the water liquid below, and 
preventing the whole mass from becoming one 
mas of ice, to the destruction of all life within it. 
The importance óf this property to the inhabj- 
tants of temperate and arctic regions, is mani- 
fest, No other liquid ls known to the 
same proj leg. hat so natural, then, as to 
say, in his providence designed this poli- 
tary exception from the universal law of contrac- 
tility by cold, for the benefit of man. And men 
have said so, one after another. But first, the 
fact cannot affect man in regions where ice nev- 
er forms; second, 2 en a and 
temperate ons bore trop! M ion, an 
mat did Mos edem fhe Sart A 1; third, it is 
not the solitary exception, blamuth presenting 
the same phenomenon. The whole arguinent 
then was from ignorance, and its present value is 
to show how illogical it is to infer from an isolated 
circumstance a general proposition of totally dif- 
ferent character about a totally unknown re- 
lation. 


The proof of design is now generally sought 
only in the organic world. Paley kicked his foot 
unconcernedly inst the stone he found on the 
heath; for anything he knew, he says, it might 
have been there forever. Geol was then 
a practically unknown science, or he might have 
found e 18 of history in the atone, and evi- 
dence of all manner of special creations for man's 
benefit. But Paley was no natural philosopher, 
only a half-lenrned theologian, who skimm 
over all difficulties and produced a book which 
has done immeuse harm in leading Englishmen 
to rg emp rae conceptions of God. But 
in older times, when organization was less un- 
derstood, the problem turned on the subordina- 
tion of the inorganic to the use of man.  Coperni- 
ean astronomy aud geology have ousted the argu- 
ment of design from inanimate objects, but or- 
ganization remains its stronghold. 

Who ean regard the structure of the eye with- 
out being reminded of the object glass, the sensi- 
tized plate, &c., of the photographer? And as 


to Jomp ta the conclusion that God adapted the 
eye to 


ptian eun strike that man blind 
why should the focal power of the Jens be often 
—generally—eo ill adapted to the position of the 
retina that no distinct image can formed till 
man's knowledge of optics has taught him the 
effect of lenses of glass and how to grind them ? 
The man is I alive who first found what form 
of lens would remedy a not uncommon but bith- 
erto unsuspected defect In hls own eye. And 
what shall we say of the color-blind, who as rail- 
way porters, or as the look-out at sea, may de- 
stroy hundreds of lives in à moment by co g 
en with red? Is there a single organ in the 
uman body ordinarily so perfect that it needs 
no help from man? On what do the physivians 
and surgeons live? Was disesge part of God’s 
design for the doctors’ benefit, or was it a punish- 
ment for the patients’ un? Aye, but "to give 
Design is to throw everything into the power 
of Chance," Who is this grim goddess Chanee, 
who can assume the reins of the world because 
one man differs from another in opinion? In 
ultimate resort all the best hilosophy replies— 
Chance is the sum of those laws we have yet to 
learn. To zay that the world is what it is, bat- 
ing the laws we know, through the laws we 
know not, is surely nothing terrible, is the merest 
truism of modern science, But by all means 
avoid a name which conjures upa foul Python 
that it would need another Phabus to destroy. 


What, then, can we mean by God's “design?” 
Philosophy answers—solely the conditions. of 
existence, that without which,—or that which 
changed,—things would not be what they are. 
Stated baldly thus, it seems a barren proposition. 
Ag lon as we conceive that God meant every 
particular atate to be what it is, it seems a sin to 
touch it. We have among us the seet of Pecu- 
liar People" who decline to summon a physician 
in ease of an illness; yet even they do not eat 
gratia of wild wheat instead of artfull prepared 

read. The first question of Truth are the 
conditions of existence improvable? As the Pe- 
culiar People,—and others not pecullar,—declare, 
we dare to correct God's handiwork! How dee 
the dye that would thus obliterate all that 
true, beautiful and good! At the last eclipse ex- 
pedition, as the astronomers were reparing to 
make those obeervations which tend. to establish 
oneness amid the diversity of the universe, some 
oe natives lighted a fire to frighten off the 
n that was devouring the Bun, and the 
whole observations would have been modified by 
the smoke, had not some English officer bravel 
stamped out the fire. But we, here in England, 
need a brave officer like him to stamp out the 


ledge 
p 


flames which would thwart the only means we 
have of forefeeling that Being whom no epithet 
ean describe, but which an ignorant crowd be- 


lieves to be succumbing to the serpent Know. 


[For Tux Inpex], 
CONVENTIONAL CHRISTIANITY AND 
SELFISHNESS, 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE, 


Rev. J. T. Tucker, a contributor to the nde- 

endent, recently complained in that journal 
that the London Lraminer, an able English lit- 
erary journal, had unjustly charged that “the 
very kernel of conventional Christianity is ne]. 
fishness," that it is “as dominant as it ever was,” 
and that everywhere it preaches that "the whole 
duty of man resolves itself Into this—to save his 
smal, to buy eternal happiness by a certain 
amount of service in this world." “Mr. Tucker 
sums up the Examiner's charge by saying:— 
“This is its point: That the main drift of Christ- 
Janity, as taught down to this time and at thia 
time, is directly away from all true nobility of 
character and life, crushing ail honest sense of 
duty, enslaving the mind to selfishness, harden- 
ing it against the persistently bad, d vitiating 
all right feeling toward God. . . I his po 
sition is tenable at all, it covers this whole extent 
of condemnation. For in this the consen 
voice of Christendom has never faltered, that to 
save the soul for this life and the next is the grand 
business of everybody who has a soul, according 
to our Lord's own text, which the Eraminer hag 
looked into and found rotten," Mr. Tucker re- 
minds his readers also that “the Autocrat of the 
Atlantic once charged, that all of a Christian's 
anxiety is just to jump aboard of the life-boat 
himself, no matter who else sinks," 

Tt should be observed thatit ia not denied in 
the above charge that those who thus use n selfish 
rule in their formal religion may be truly unzel- 
fish in heart and life, It is very commonly the 
case that people are much better as men and wo- 
men than they are as technical Christians. And 
this being observed, it is perfectly just to say that 
the idea upon which the approved and customary 
Christianity proceeds is one of pure selfishness— 
supreme regard for self. 

"here are but two rules in this matter, disre- 
gard of self out of regard for all souls, and disre- 
gard ofall souls out of regard for self. Ifa man 
commences with concern for himself, he will not 
find it safe to pit anybody before self. If he 
once gets rid of concern for self, he will think of 
everybody before he will of himself. The rule of 
ideal justice, holiness, ness, whatever makes 
right character and right life, is to hope for and 
work for all souls. The rule of the Orthodox the- 
ory is to hope for and work for yourself. Not 
ve M ngo an ¢ditorial guo in the 
Independent aid: Do not deny that men wha 
trust in the Lord Jesus Christ for their own gal- 
vation, and who speud their lives in lending oth- 
ers into like precious faith, nre evangelical Christ- 
ians.” „Trust for their own salvation" is the 
correct thing, though trust for others, and for all 
others before self, is the only humane and purely 
holy thing. 

Archbishop Mauning, one of the finest preach- 
ers now living, if he is a Catholic, pute it fran 
in these words ;—'"The duty of every Christian 
to labor first for the salvation of his own soul. 
The rational love of self is to be taken as the 
measure of the love of our neighbor." This i8 
sound Orthodoxy. The last of the reall E 
divines raised up by New England 0 oxy 
was Nathaniel W. Taylor, here in New Haven, 
who died in 1558. None of the Puritan makers 
of systems have had a better sense of the de- 
mands of logie than he, and he always taught 
that regard for self is the first principle of all vir- 
tue, and that any other theory of virtue would 
cousistently lead to the overthrow of Orthodoxy. 
If love of others is the first principle of virtue, 
then no man ean be called to account whose love 
of others leade him to hope for and to believe in 
the salvation of all others. : 

The point at which the writer of this got out 
of Orthodoxy was in his conversion from love of 
self in rellgion to love of others without re to 
self. And this conversion every Orthodox Christ- 
ian needs to experience. The conviction of n 
that must be met in one’s own soul ought to ex- 
panil to a conviction of need that must be met in 
all souls. The allegiance to God which has set 
one upon seeking the kingdom of God in one's 
own heart, ought to expaud to an allegiance suf- 
ficient to set each upon seeking to bring the 
kingdom of God in all hearts, 

e truth is that average Christianity does not 
represent the spiritual and better of man, 
but only represents the best side of his old Adam. 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy are an unregenerate 
Christianity, needing to born again. The 
hearta which men have naturally are better than 
those which Orthodoxy commanda them to get. 
You can take any company of Orthodox disci- 
ples, and any good child set in their midat or 
any one of them as they were before they put on 
Orthodoxy would represent religion better fhor 
they as Orthodox disciples represent it, And 
is not only that the first principle of the Ortho- 
doxy ia bad, but putting lt on does prevent the 
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large and n growth of the heart to nosmall de- 
gree, and does make selfishness of any rather de- 
cent sort seem not at all improper. Ifin religion 

you may turn your back on the mass of man- 
kind, why not (the unconscious feeling will be) 
do so in common life? The ch cannot be 
denied that Orthodox Christianity favors selfish- 
nes, 


THE BIRTHE OF JESUS, 


rom “The Bible: te it the Word of God* By Thomas Lu- 
misden Strange. late a Judge of the Uigh Court of Madras. 
Tondon: N. frhübner & . 1871.“ 295—397, 301 — 


Puxprr.—The next event la the birth of Jesus. 
The subject is introduced in a converastion between 
an angel and Mary. He tells ber that she is to have 
a son, and at this she expresses extreme wonderment, 
seeing that she “knew nota man.“ But as she was 
ut the time affianced, or as good as married, to Jo- 
seph, this feeling of surprise is certainly out of place. 
The incident has the appearance of having been 
brought in just to allow of the promised conception 
of the Holy Ghost being introduced with effect. 

With the miraculous birth of a being of human 
form, bnt divine origin,I am already familiar from Hin- 
du fictions, The perenne of Jeaus is derived from 
the Holy Ghost, the third person in the Christian 
"Trinity. The angel apeake of the Holy Ghost to 
Mary as if already familiarly known to her, as he did 
also to Zacharias in respect of his promised aon, On 
the other hand, you have mentioned disciples of John 
who had never heard that there was n Holy Ghost. 
"When was the revelation of this person in the Trin- 
ity first made! 

SrvpnENT.—His existence is nowhere spoken of 
previously to the occasions now in question. 

Puwprr.—And yet Mary takes it as a matter of 
course that she is to have s child by him! The fact 
we really have to deal with la that of a young per- 
son, accounted a virgin, belng found by her husband 
already with child. As he was about to put her 
away for profligacy, it would seem she muat have 
kept back from hiu the revelation made to her b 
the angel. Is it conceivable that ehe ahould run au 
risks? When her husband discovered for himself 
the condition she was in, he must of course have 
questioned her closely on the subject, and what could 
have been ber answer? It must be presumed that 
then at lesat she must have told him of the apparition 
to her of the ange! Gabriel, and of the consequent 
conception by the Holy Ghost; and it muat be con- 
cluded that, if she m: such a statement, he could 
not have accepted it, as til] he got the assurance of 
his own dream his intention was to divorce her. And 
if he could not credit Mary's substantial declaration 
of what she had wi with her own senses, 
would a dream have sufficed to satisfy him of tbe 
chastity of hia wife, and that the parent of her com- 
Ing offapring was that mysterious personage the Holy 
Ghost, hitherto unheard of by any one? 

SrvDENT.—Acoording to Matthew's narrative, Jo 
soph, it is clear, knew nothing of the revelation made 
to Mary. It Is stated, after speaking of bia diacover- 
ing the state of Mary and hls design to put her away, 
ibat “while he thought on these things, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream." 
Nor was a word sald to him in this dream of the ap- 
parition to Mary. The silence of Mary ia certain 
not to be reconciled with the fact that she had re. 
celved such a revelation; neither is it consistent 
with the divine method to suppose that such an an- 
nunciation should have been made twice, and in in- 
dependent form. It is commonly held by critics that 
there waa but one such anounciation, and that the 
two narratives are in conflict as to the circumstances 
under which it was made. Luke gives it aa made 
to Mary, and Matthew as made to Joseph, neither 
speaking of the event told by the other. 

Ponprr.—And it is upon accounts so inconsistent 
and at variance that the fact of the divine generation 
of Jeaus dependa? 

Srupent.—Certainly there is nothing else to cite 
in pmof of the divinity of his parenta, unless it be 
involved in the circumstances of bis history and acts 
when on earth. 

PvwprT.—Jesus, it appears, was to pe the 
throne of David and reign over the house of Jacob, 
and yet never had that position. 

BTupENT.—Assuredly he had not. The idea is 
a prediction remaining, in some way or other, to be 
fulfilled, Althougb Jesus gave out that bis King- 
dom was not of thia world, he held out to hia diaci- 
ples that “in the regeneration” he would “sit on the 
thmne of his glory," when they aleo were to eit “up 
on twelve thrones, Judging the twelve tribes of Iera- 
el” (Matt, xix, 28). 

Pexpit.—The only certainty then at present is 
that the prediction has not been accomplished. Je- 
sus waa to be the son of David, and that fact also ts 
not made out. 

Srupent,—It is not. Ason the father's side he 
came from the Holy Ghost, bis connection with any 
human stock could only be 2 hia mother; and 
here the alliance was with the tribe of Levi, not of 
Judab. It is through Joseph that the descent is 
sought to be maintained, butashe was not his father, 
Joseph affords no real link with David. Nor can 
the genealogies which would derive Joseph from Da: 
vid be depended on. 

Pororr.—Is the derivation of Jesus from procrea- 
Won by the Huly Ghost dwelt upon in other parta 
of these ht ae, d 

BrupENT.— fact Is never again adverted to, 
Matthew and Luke speak of it no more, and it ia no- 
where referred to by Mark or John. Consequently 


It is never Imputed to Jesus that he himself asserted 
that particular manner of derivation, though he did 
at times claim a divine origin. Peter, James, and 
Jude were apostles, but they never mention the cir- 
cumstance in their eplaties; neither does Paul. Nor 
does it appear in the epistles and the Apocalypse 
which are ascribed to the apostle John. 

Pounprt.—That ial, is agninat the reality of 
the event, Iu what capacity was Jesus currently ac- 
cepted as to hia paternity? 

UDENT.—He commonly passed as of human 
extraction, 14757 (as was ba «met the son of 
Joseph" (Luke ii, 28). When * ious” utter- 
ance astonished the people, they said, Is not this 
Joseph's aon!“ (Luke iv, 23). “Whence, "they asked, 
“hath the man this wisdom,and these mighty works? 
Is not his mother called Mary?and his brethren, 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas! and his 
slaters, are they not all with us? Whence then 
hath thia man all these things?” (Matt. xiii, 54—50; 
see aleo John i, 45; vi, 49). 

Punpit,—Hia mother, Mary, at all events, could 
not have told his real parentage. How was it that 
she disclosed it not? 

Srupent.—That I cannot tellzyou. She had per- 
soually received the annunciation of the angel, and 
could witness in herself that Jesus had no human 
father. An angel had appease to shepherds on 
the night of the birth of Jesus, and had told them 
that this was the expected Christ, or Messiah. After 
pus "s — Yi 7 pop host” ms - 

enly appeared, ushering in his advent with pra 
to dod; and all this A" had immediately gone 
and declared to Joseph and Mary, and also published 
it abroad. The wise men, who came with offerings 
to the infant, had boen inspired to aye ene him as 
the Christ. Herod, morover, being satisfied of his 
pretensions to be the future King of the Jews, had 
exterminated the young children born at that time, 
so as to put an end to him also. That, nevertheless, 
Jesus should be currently accounted the sou of 
Joseph, and that his mother should not have said a 
word to undeceive the people, and to advance her 
son's true pretensions, is no doubt marvellous in the 
extreme, But it is stil! more surprising that she 
— p e qnare 8 1 of b - —— 

ut loo! upon him apparently as ano x 
Forty days after the birth of Jeaus, he wan ken 
the temple for the fulfilment of certain rites there. 
On his being brought in, Simeon, an aged man, to 
whom it bad been revealed by the Holy Ghost that 
he should not “see death, before he seen the 
Lord's Christ,” at once recognized him as the ho 
of the world, “s light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
glory of the people Iamel.“ Anna, a prophetess, did 
the like. And notwithstanding the angelic sasu- 
rances which they had each received that thia infant 
had sprung from a divine stock, "Joseph and his 
mother,” it is said, “ marvelled at those things which 
were spoken of bim," (Luke, fi, 21-33). On an: 
other occasion, when they went to the temple at the 
time that Jesus waa twelve years pl age, had left 
the building, he remained behind and was found by 
them en in discussion with the doctors, or men 
of learning, with s degree of understanding that “ns- 
tonished " al] who heard him. Not recognising his 
divine resources, Joseph and Mary were equally as 
tonished with the rest, “And his mother," we are 
told, “said unto him, Sou, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. And he said unto them, How is it 
that ye sought me? Wiat ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business? And they understood 
not the saying which he speke unto them," we are 
Informed, even after such an advertence as this to 
his divine origin (ii, 41—50), On a third oecssTon, 


when Jesus wae oonupled in hie ininistry and en- 
gaged with a gruat multitada, "a thalthey could gor 
o much as ont hrad,” Mis mother and his. heethers 
concluded for same cere that be Woe “beside bim 
self," and “wont oat to lay bold of hi," utterly ut- 
conscious of lis divinity aad appointed work ( Mark 
lii, 20, 21, 

Punnrr.— There appess to tie bat one way of 
accounting lor sich violation of all preimbility, nama 
ly, that these storie» are dewtitole of any fnamlution 
in reality. On one ovonsiun, | nbseryo Mary dis- 


tinctly alludes to Joseph as the lher, She says to 
Jesus, "Behold thy father and I have sought thee sor- 
rowing.” 


———— 
LIBERTY AND TRUTH. 


[By Rev. G. L. Walker, D. D., of New Haven, in the Beston 
Conygregationallat.] 

AN artist, sitting in his studio, and meditating on 
what sort of picture he will nt, ia free to choose 
from out a hundred fancies of his brain. Hie picture 
may be grave or gay. It may be historical or im- 
aginstive. It may represent legend or prophecy. 
It may convey whatever lesson the painter pleases. 

In à somewhat similar way it appears to be ocea- 
sionally thought that the preacher of the Gospel is 
equally free to voluntarize the representation he 
makes of the religion of Christ. One would almost 
suppose, from language often used, that a preacher's 
function was rather to make a gospel than to repre- 
l; rather to arrange the terms of 
than to what terms God has arranged. And not 
unfrequently the degree of commendation bestowed 
upon a professed minister of Christianity is propor- 
tioned to what is called the “liberality” of his views. 
"He preaches,” It is said. "a very liberal religion.” 
“He | liberal in his opinions." 

A libe * Liberal opinions! What "lib- 
erty” has he with religion more than with the order- 
ing of the skies? The one as much as the otber Is 


sent a gos 


within his control. Of one no more than the other 
has he any other N than to submit to the 
facts. What would be thought of the natural phil- 
osopher of whom it should be said“ He takes a 
liberal view of the law of gravitation:" or of the 
mathematician, “He takes a liberal view of the opera- 
tlon of the Rule of Three;" or of the chemist, "He 
is pe bigoted concerning the composition of cal- 
ome 

The language, thongh absurd, fa not one whit less 
absurd when applied to the preacher of the Copek, 
The duty laid on him ia not to make a gospel, but 
to declare the Gospel. His business la not to ar- 
range a plan of salvation; not to prescribe the du- 
ties of the Christian service ; not to relax or constrain, 
remit or bind. His duty is simply to proclaim a 
method of salvation already arranged; to set forth 
duties already preacribed ; to declute a system whose 
restraints or ema sean whose penalties or 
rewards, antedate any human statement of thein, and 
rest on the determination of God. And as far as 
possible he is to do this in its completeness. He is 
to slur nothing; hide nothing; exaggerate nothing. 
As he values his own sou) and his bearers’ souls, he 
is to remember that withholding of truth is not sn- 
nihilation of truth; not to urge danger ia not to make 
danger leas, Refraining from declaring men's du- 
ties does not empty those duties of their solemn 
weight The liberty, and the ely liberty given 
him, is to discover from the Word of God what 
the present reaponsibilities and future destinies 
of men really are, and then to state the truth res- 
pecting them in as plain, as cogent, and as puraus- 
sive a manner as he is able. T his duty, and 
it i» a duty without choice. 


LITTLE CARRIE'S SMART MINISTER.—Little 
four-year-old Carrie went with her aunt to 
church. The acher waa very earnest In his 
* and she wus much interested, Moth- 
er," sald she, when she came home, "I have 
heard such a smart minister! He stamped and 
pounded and made such a nolse, and then he got 
&o mad he shook his fist at the folks, and there 
wasn't anybody dared go up and fight him!“ 


A worthy Baptist of Boston, anxious to help a 
denominational school, agreed to leave it $100, 
at his death, if the institution would pay bim the 
Interest at six per cent. up to that event. The 
shrewdness of it lies iu the fact that he could get 
his life insured for that amount for $4,000 or 
$5,000, leaving him a very comfortable Income 
besides! That ls, for an annual revenue of say 
1100 he would let any college insure his life for 
$100,000.—Seaside Oracle. 
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THE LOVE OF LIBERTY AND THE LOVE or 
TRUTH. 


Uncharitableness Is generally want of imagin- 
ation. Very few men can put themselves in the 
position occupied by another, and thus compre- 
hend the opinion they do not ahare. They can- 
not imagine how the landecape would look if ap- 
proached from a different direction; and if & 
neighbor describes its aspect in a way that does 
not tally exactly with their own perceptions, 
they straightway set him down as & falsifier. 
The fable of the shield with its two sides of gold 
and silver, and the flerce battle between the two 
knights because neither took the trouble to look 
at both sides, is an excellent satire upon moat 
controverales. No doubt it is the mark of a very 
superior intelligence to be able candidly to study 
an opponent’s opinions from his own standpoint; 
in fact, only the very finest minds can do this 
thoroughly. But, nevertheless, he who cannot 
or will not do this—cannot or will not divest 
himself for the time being of his own convic- 
tions, and imagine himself contemplating the 
subject under consideration from hls antagonists 
point of view,—is necessarily unjust and unchar- 
itable. We repeat, want of charity ls almost al- 
ways want of imagination. 

No more lamentable Illustration of this truth is 
to be found than the harsh ‘personal judgments 
passed on each other by Christians and free 
thinkers. The Christian generally attributes the 
free thinker’s opinions to an “evil heart of unbe- 
lief;" the free thinker too often attributes the 
Christian's opinions to hypocrisy or malignity. 
The one is no more in error than the other. No 
man loves falachood. That may be set down as 
a truism, Orthodoxy to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Although there is doubtless such a 
thing as insincerity, it ought never to be Inferred 
from the mere character of the opinions professed. 
There is no absurdity ever broached that has not 
been honestly believed by somebody. If men 
are hypocritieal, you will detect the fact in the 
incongruity of profession and conduct, But 
when, as is often the case, we hear It said—‘'He 
cannot be sincere in proclaiming this or that 
opinion," we mentally exclaim :—''Good friend, 
how shallow is your knowledge of human na- 
ture! Instead of proving your neighbor a hypo- 
crite, is there not danger of proving yourself a 
pauper in the sweet graces of charity and 
justice?" 

Let us take two extreme cases, the persecutor 
and the indifferentist. 


Again and again is it sald by free thinkers that 
the persecutor must be a bad man, with a cruel 
heart that gloata over the sufferings of hia vic- 
tinis, and a deadly, malignant hatred of all those 
who dare to differ from himself, That any man 
should honestly believe it his duty to kill his 
brother on account of a mere difference of opin- 
ion about the Church or the Bible, is absolutely 
incredible to the majority of free thinkers, They 
deny the possibility of any alleged conviction be- 
ing sincere that leads to the perpetration of so 
horrible a deed. Rather is this a proof of fright- 
ful sincerity, The reason of this incredulity is 
almple Inability to enter by imagination into a 
state of mind which is utterly different from that 
of the liberal himself, or to perceive the close se- 
quence of ideas which connect the belief in Je- 
sus as the sole Savior of men with the belief that 
all who reject his aslvation ought to be put out of 
the way of the truth. In point of fact, the perse- 
eutor is the only strictly logical Christian ; he has 
often been a man of spotless probity and even 
great tender-heartedness; he has but followed a 
mistaken conception of duty with a fidelity 


you are sincere.” 


which tramples under foot every protest of out- 
raged human nature, and which sometimes de- 
mands the sacrifice of his own entire happiness, 
In short, his one great, absorbing passion is the 
love of TRUTH, which he identifies with the gos- 
pel of Christ; and in crusbing all opposition to 
this, he does but obey what he consider the 
command of God. 


It has been said that every vice Is a virtue car- 


ried to excess; and it is at least true that the 
most terrible persecutions for opinion's sake have 
been prompted by & mighty love of truth, unen- 
lightened by real knowledge. The destiny the- 
ologiany represented as awaiting the misbeliey- 
er," saya Mr. Lecky in his History of European 


Morals [vol. 1, p. 421], "was so ghastly and so 


appalling sa to render it almost childish to lay | 

any stress upon the earthly suffering that might 

be infllcted in the extirpation of error." From 

the beginning the Christian Church has been | 

characterized by the love of truth, which has be- 

come fanaticism of the bloodiest kind simply | 

because Christianity has taught that unbelief ig 

of itself a deadly sin. The shame of persecution 

lies, not on the sincere persecutor, but on the sys- 

tem that has made him what he is, | 
| 
| 


On the other hand, the indifferentist on princi- - 


ple is as unjustly judged by the Christian as the 
persecutor is by the free thinker. He is one who 
carries out the love of liberty in auch a way as to 


regard all opinions as of equal value. “It is no 
matter what you believe,” he says, ‘provided 


We do not speak now of the 
indifterentist whose indifference is sheer stupidity, 


selfishness, or-lazinees, but of him whose indiffer- 


ence to conflicting opinions is really based upon 
a principle, and who holds that all opinions are 
equally good if only sincere. In this man toleras- 
tion bas gone to seed, und the love of liberty has 
killed out the love of truth. His’ mistake is al- 
moet as injurious, if not as bloody, as that of the 
persecutor, in whom the love of truth has killed 
out the love of liberty. To be an Indifferentist Is 
even worse than to be an errorist, in the eyes of 
the Christian persecutor; yet the Indifferentist, 
doing nothing for truth, is thoroughly faithful to- 
his own warped principle, and is entitled indi- 
viduálly to the same charity of which the per- 
secutor stands unconsciously in such need. | 
To one of clear and powerful convictions who 
holda the truth as infinitely precious and is as | 
willing to die as to kill for it, it appears to be an 
infinite dlegrace that any man should be indiffer- 
ent to the spread of his own principles; he cannot | 
comprehend how the passion for freedom can fuse 
the distinctions of thought, and destroy the worth | 
of all convictions, Yet this utter insensibility 
to the vlaims of truth may be the result of a prin- 
ciple, and the proof of fidelity to it. Every man | 
of definite idena is liable to be unjuatto this kind 
of indifferentism ; not merely the narrow theolo- | 
gian, but even the broad and liberal thinker. It 
is necessary to possess a rare imaginative power | 
to enter into the consciousness, as It were, of one | 
whose principlea are the reverse ofone's own; 
and the absence or disuse of it may lead to a most | 
uncharitable misjudgment. To the persecutor, 
truth is everything, and liberty nothing; to the 
indifferentist, liberty is everything, and truth is 
nothing. Both are partial, maimed, one-sided; 
both are unbalanced and purblind ; both fall into 
mistakes that are practically mischievous to 
mankind. Yet both are true to thelr own prin- 
ciples, and both are acquitted to their own con- | 
sciences. Charity and justice alike demand that 
they shall be leniently judged as men even while | 
thelr errors are clearly seen and unflinchingly i 
polnted out. 

Tn reality, persecution and iudifferentism are 
both vices, although the former is the more ghast- 
ly afd repellent. Alike they tend to block the 
progress of the race, to dwarf Its aspirations, to 
foeailize its thought, to unnerve its executive will. 
It is of infinite moment what men believe; itia 
also of Infinite moment that they should believe 
freely. Liberty is necessary that the truth may 
be found; truth is necessary that liberty may not 
be worthless. A false belief may work irremedi- 
able harm to character and to society; but a 
true bellef can never be crammed down the 
world’s throat. Without vigorous convictions 
and a generous endeavor to urge them as of su- 


` 
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preme value, no man ls better thau the brutes; 
yet the wish to urge them by any other means 
than an appeal to the free intelligence of individ- 
uals, bellttles the propagator and makes him a 
tyrant not to be endured, Practically, nothing 
perhaps la harder than to unite these two things, 
the love of liberty and the love of truth, tn one 
strong, sweet, harmonious character; they do 
not necemarily clash, yet they are forces impel- 
Ung in different directions, and human progress is 
the resultant of their composition alone. Liberty 
discovers truth, and truth crowns liberty; and he 
who loves them both with equal yet undivided 
ardor shows to the world how great and sublime 
a thlug it is to be a genuine Man. 


RECREATION, 


This is the season for recreation. And no- 
where is such a season more needed than in 
America, It may be questioned, however, 
whether it would not be better that recreation 
should be spread more through the whole year 
rather than crowded Into a few weeks of summer. 
At present, Americans are apt to labor at their 
recreation. They bring to it the same nervous 
energy, the same hurry aud push, which they 
bring to their business. Still, the change Is ben- 
eficial. Man's nature demanda diversion as well 
as necessitates labor. Some one, I belleve, has 
defined man as a working animal. But he may 
also be called a playing animal. The working 
faculties, It is true, aim more directly at accom- 
plishing the objecta of human destiny. They are 
the levers set purposely for that end. But the 
playing faculties are an aid to the same achieve- 
ment. They serve to ease, to refresh, to lessen 
the friction and smooth the movements of the 
working faculties. They lubricate the working 
machinery, and thus prevent wear and waste 
and disorder, What the little oil-giands are to 
every joint and lever and movement in the hu- 
man body, that 1s the office of the faculty of hu- 
mor in the machinery of the mind as it works 
out the tasks of life. Withont it the mental ma- 
chinery ls Hable to become impaired; it gets to 
creaking, motion become more difficult and more 
power ls required, part rubs agalnst part uneven- 
ly, there ls wabbling and waste, and finally the 
machinery wears out and stopa before its time. 
Recreation, amusement, is therefore a necesss- 
ry accompaniment and condition of successful 
labor. 

It must of course be admitted that the faculty 
of humor differs greatly among races and nations, 
Tt seems to be largely a matter of blood, of tem- 
perament, of external surroundings. As a gen- 
eral rule, there ia more playfulness of nature 
among a people living in a tropical climate than 
among a people who have to struggle for exist- 
ence agalnst the severe conditions of a higher 
latitude. It is an interesting fact, too, that the 
faculty for amusement seems to have developed 
as man has progremed in civilizatiou. The prim- 
itive savage ls not such a humorous being as his 
civilized descendants. Still, in spite of all differ- 
ences of rave, temperament, civilization and sur- 
roundings, the love of amusement, the faculty to 
provide enjoyment ſor the mere sake of enjoy- 
ment, as#erts itself as an inherent demand of 
human nature; and It ls a demand the legitim- 
acy of which must be recognized in pereonal cul- 
ture and in social organization, 

If we ask for the philosophy of such a demand, 
sak why man should seek to do some things for 
no other satisfaction, and which have in them- 
vel ves no other use, than simply the enjoyment 
of doing them, l^ there any better answer than 
that already stated,—namely, that through this 
capacity for amusement there comes refreshing 
and strengthening, not merely resting but re- 
creation, exhilaration, and ultimate increase of 
power, to the other and higher faculties of our 
natures? What at first sight may seem a waste 
of force and time is therefore really saving. The 
expenditure returns In solid income. Nature, we 
may be sure, knows her own aim. She begins, 
as it were, the Journey of life with story and 
laughter, that our muscles may not discover the 
length and tediousness of the way, and may be in 
better tune for the serious tasks that are expected 
€f them. 

Amusement stands to the grave business of 
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life precisely as beauty in the outer world stands 
to mere use and service. Forms may be useful 
that have no comeliness nor grace; yet a higher 
artis reached when beauty mingles with use, as 
Iu all the grander and finer processes and forma 
of Nature it does, Looking at utility merely, or 
at utility in its lowest phase, we might say that 
it would be better for man—better in the sense of 
more convenient—if wood should grow in hewn 
timbers and boards ready for building lis house 
or In sticks suitably shaped for his fire, But who 
for that object would lose the exquisite beauty of 
s living tree or the grand majesty of a forest? 
And even utility haa higher aspects than any 
which can be measured by carpenter's rule or 
reckoned In arithmetical figures. Who can esti- 
mate all the material and mental needs of man 
which iu subtile ways the vital processes of s 
growing tree supply to his organism? The very 
Inspiration and expiration of its foliage affects 
the atmosphere he breathes, affects the fertility 
and products of the soll by which his organism is 
sustained and bis brain is made the instrument of 
thought. So of the relation between the capac- 
ity for amusement and the capacity for work. 
A higher utility than we can see by a casual, ex- 
ternal observation binds the two together. The 
relationship extends to the profoundest depths of 
character. It penetrates the finest work of 
man's intellect, and touches the secret springs of 
hia virtue, Physical recreation is often moral 
regeveration, Nor is it too much to say that we 
have not learned the lumust experiences of relig- 
lon until we have discovered that service and sat- 
lefaction, worship and joyousness, are one; until 
we can say that we “will be glad in the Lord," 
and actually feel In our own being the gladness 
of communion between the superabounding life 
that flows through Nature and that puleates in 
the mental and moral consciousness of hu- 
manity. 
W. J. P. 


FREE RELIGION AND POSITIVISM. 


We are anxious that the free religious move- 
ment should not take decided color from any 
well-defined layers of opinion; particularly that 
it should not be seoclated too closely with Poal- 
tiviam, if Poaltivisam iu its so-called religious as- 
pect be a well-defined stratum of opinion; and 
therefore we have been a little disturbed by the 
occasional intimation of alliance or sympathy be- 
tween the (wo. Few people understand what 
Positivism precisely ls; fewer yet understand, 
or pretend to understand, or find it possible even 
with considerable honest pains-taking to under- 
stand, what the “Religion of Humanity" aa 
grounded on Positivism ia or implies. The Eng- 
lish Positivist who accepts the French apoatle'a 
church finds fault, we believe, with Comte's hi- 
erarchy, cultus, and symbolism, as patterned on 
the Roman Catholic system, which waa the reli- 
gion of France and the only kind of religious or- 
ganization the Frenchman recognized. Being 
protestant, he was disposed to drop the hlerarchl- 
cal elements, and, while supporting worship, to 
make it «imple, impressive and sentimental, the 
chief stress being laid on social organization. 
The American Positivist, —we speak of him and 
his opinions with great submiselon, not having 
succeeded in obtaining a clear account of his doc- 
trines,—being at once protestant and republican, 
modifies the original conception of the “religion” 
still further. In hia system the aristocratic fea- 


-tures disappear and the religious peculiarity is 


reduced to & scarcely discernible point. On the 
last anniversary of Comte's birth-day, the little 
company of the falthful broke a crust in honor of 
thelr high priest, that being their chief sacra- 
ment or supper of communion; but they hold no 
religious servicea in the usual sense of the word; 
they do not meet for worship, they institute and 
meditate no culture of the sentiments or the im- 
agination, but confine themselves to the discus- 
sion of ‘social questions. They can hardly be 
called "religious," even In the largest accepta- 
tion of the phrase; at least this is the result of 
our Inquiriea and observations. Indeed it ts not 
easy to understand why they should speak at all 
of the “Religion of Humanity." In Comte’s 
scheme that expression stood for a thing, and a 
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very solid and majestic thing, imposing and 
touching, fully furnished with dogma, ceremouy, 
calender and ritual. But in the new world all 
this glory fades away, and what remains save 
the symbolical breaking of the bread-crust, we 
know not, 

There seem, however, to be pointa in which all 
the schools of the Positive philosophy agree; and 
they are points with which the "Free Religion- 
iste," vo far aa we know them, are not at all in 
sympathy. These are the total neglect of psy- 
chology and the total discouragement of the 
democratic idea. The “Free Religionists" are 
for the most part graduates from the school of 
Transcendentuliam, the very opposite of Positiv- 
lem; and those of them who have left that school 
and adopted that of modern paychology, as repre- 
sented In its several aspects by men like Mill, 
Bain, and Spencer, still make greut uccount of 
the contents of the mind. Whether they sup- 
pose the moral sentiments and Ideas to have been 
originally implanted or gradually acquired, mat- 
ters little; they accept them as facts, and study 
their meaning by studying the mind in which 
they are contained, or which they constitute, It 
doea not occur to them to regard psychology aa & 
branch of physiology, and therefore they cannot 
consistently call themselves Posltiviata, They 
are not; they are separated from Positivism of 
every degree by a wide and deep gulf; the rell- 
glon of huinanity they profes rests on wholly 
different foundations, The Positive philosophy 
offers little to the religious sentiment as techni- 
cally understood; it transplants aspiration, rev- 


erence, wonder, worship, to à soll which, if not. 


alwolutely ungenial to them, cannot be said to 
produce them spontaneously; whereas the doc- 
trine of Evolution, as stated by ita beat teachers, 
supplies the imaginution with all it needs. Now 
the doctrines of Evolution and of Positivism are 
atdeadly war. In this respect, therefore, Free 
Religion and Positivism are not fgjeuds, uor are 
they likely to be. 


In their social attitude they are no more ami- 
cable. Positivism starts with a dogma. It as- 
sumes that the present condition of society la one 
of anarchy ; and the anarchy, in its view, con- 
sista iu the disorder resulting from the prevalence 
of democratic ideas which had thrown orders, 
ranks, and classes into confusion, have displaced 
the working people, unsettled the relationa be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the wise and the 
ignorant, the strong and the weak, unsexed wo- 
man, and reduced to a nolsome marsh the fruitful 
field of the world. The spirit of Positivism 1a 
aristocratic; ita temper la high. In democratic, 
even in republican institutions it haa no faith ; 
the aspirations of men and woinen hitherto un- 
privileged and disfranchised after new opportu- 
nities, privileges and rights, It discountenanoes aa 
wild and demoralizing; the abolition of prescrip- 
tive authorities it countenances In form, but dis- 
approves In essence; It abolishes the hierarchy of 
priesta, but establishes a hierarchy of philos. 
ophers; it displaces a pope by a savant. 

With all this the genius of Free Rellgion is in 
strongest opposition; the distinctions of orders, 
classes, and ranks are hateful to it; it exists, in 
fact, in order to do away with them; its spirit is 
humane, liberal, democratic; it will have no 
priest, no dogma, no fixed rule of organization; 
it demands as a first principle that persons and 
minds shall fall Into natura! relations 
to the law of development. It will not anticipate 
results, or force conclusions, or arrest tendencies. 
Tts purpose is to keep the way open, to prevent 
premature combination, to hold theories in dis 
trust and doctrinaires at arm's length. When 
it speaks of the "Religion of Humanity," it 
means the religion that humanity Is tending to- 
wards and trying to realize,—humanity’s natural 
religion, not a manufactured system to which 
men must submit at the bidding of a ''philoso- 
pher,” but a spontaneous and full expression of 
the sentiments that are born of their experience, 
and the falths that cheer their hearts. We may 
be very certain that all appearances of sympathy 
between the Posaltivist and the Free Religion- 
lat" are illusory; the resemblance Ia superficial 
and nominal, the antagonism is deep and fnerad- 
icable. Romanlam itself is not further off; for 
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Romanism does not more absolutely reject the 
bond of liberty which Joins together the friends 
of Free Religion than does the aystem to which 
August Comte has given his name. 0. B. F. 


— : 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

And last week the field was Cape Cod, I 
wonder whether you, Mr. Editor, ever saw It 
an arm of Masachusetta bending round into the 
sen, starting from Plymouth Rock as from a 
shoulder—something like an arm, or like the 

largest claw of a huge lobeter. I am now on 
Cape Ann, the opposite cape enclosing Masa- 
chusetta Bay: Cape Ann another arm, though 
amputated at the elbow, as the maps show. 

Cape Cod was formerly a nursery of navigators. 
Ren captains grew there, numerous, and brave, 
too, as the old Norsemen. Once we had an anti- 
alavery convention there, held in a grove; and 
on Sunday, the third and last day, it was com- 
puted that seven hundred sen enptalna of all the 
various crafts, from Cunard and Collins steamers 
downward, were In the audience. 

We broke up, as I remember, with a most 
frightful mob; but It was the crisis of the South- 
em slavery fever. And the convalescence com- 
menced in that hour. And the cure was com- 
plete, On that spot, within a year, a ‘Liberty 
Hall" was erected; and from that hour the Cape 
was secure to the anti-slavery cause, An occa- 
sional spasm or wriggle of the serpent's tail told 
for a time how slowly such monsters die; but no 
harm ever came of it. Once or twice, a sea- 
captain engaged in Southern coast-trade st- 
tempted to carry back a fugitive slave, but it. 
drew storms down from all the henvens about 
him, and peopled the sea with whales more dan- 
gerous than any Jewish Jonah ever saw. 

But Cape Cod Is no longer a garden of ‘The 
Toilers of the Sea." Its soll is various, literally 
speaking, from the sandy desert of Sahara to the 
fattest vineyards and gardens of Egypt. Almoat 
surrounded by the sea, it has also many of the 
most beautiful little inland lakes or ponds of fresh 
water the world affords. I never saw any water 
more transparently clear or transcendently beau- 
tiful. Then there are others with a muddy bot- 
tom; and these produce myriads of pond lilles, 
matchless in beauty and fragrance. 

Aronnd these ponds are the cranberry mead- 
ows, the fruit of which la becoming the wealth, 
has indeed already become the fortune, of many 
enterprising cultivators, the cranberries of ‘The 
Cape" standing unrivalled In the markets of the 
world, Then there are farms and farmers, more 
miscellaneous in character, appearing all over 
the Cape, especially above its elbow, and seamen 
there are no longer, as formerly, a staple crop. 
Many young men have gone west: to the far 
west. Indeed, the captains of the largest lines of 
steamers between California and China and Jap- 
an emigrated from Cape Cod to the Pacific 
States, and there took to the sea again as natur- 
ally aa ever. 

But the people of Cape Cod have not forgotten 
their old lesson of liberty. I think in some parts 
the Spiritualists are carrying forward nobly the 
work and the warfare begun there thirty or forty 
years ago by the Abolitionists. Almost the first 
religious Insurrection I ever heard of occurred 
there; and “Cape Cod Oome-outers'' waa cer- 
tainly among the very first reproachful epitheta I 
ever heard applied to the most devoted friends of 
the slave, who left the pro-slavery churches for 
conscience’s and the slave's sake. 


Last Sunday I lectured, in the morning, in the 
Methodist meeting-house at East Dennis, and in 
the afternoon and evening at North Dennis. 
That the houses were open to me was not owing 
to Methodist liberality in either case, but to the 
generous aid which liberal religionists give to 
Methodism in which they have no faith and for 
which they have no respect. Without them, 
Methodism could not stand a day; and so once 
in a great while they are permitted to put a 
preacher of their own Into the desk; theregular 
parson having all the year to reply to or pervert 
the sentiments annually, or semi-annually, thus 
promulgated: a bad economy, as seems to me, 
in disseminating liberal religious Ideas. 

There is among the enlightened liberals 


wealth enough, in the towns on the Cape above 
the elbow, to sustain constantly two or three such 
meetings as the Free Socleties in Florence in this 
State, and Salem and Cincinnati in Ohio; and it 
seems to me it should be consecrated to just that 


Phe Spiritualists, particularly in Harwich, are 
a working, earnest body, and their Influeuce is 
felt far abroad in weakening the bonds of relig- 
ious despotism and emancipating woman from 
intellectual, social, political and priestly proscrip- 
tion and tyranny, Why cannot the Free Re- 
ligionists imitate their good example? P. P. 
j 


In our issue for July 20, a gentleman offered 
$5.00 for a hound copy of THE INDEX for 1870. 
Two or three responses have been received, for 
which we return our thanks, The first of these 
was promptly reported, and, as we presume it waa 
accepted, the matter is now settled, 


————— d» — 

On our first pages will be found thia week an 
interesting article by Mr. Conway, first sent to 
the Radical for publication, and very kindly for- 
warded by Mr, Morse to THE INDEX when that 
sterling magazine was obliged to discontinue. 
Mr. Morse has our hearty thauks for this act of 
good-will, and we doubt not that of our readers 
also, 


— — . — 

We ure continually in receipt of communica- 
tions without signatures. No respectable journal 
will consent to publish articles of the authorship 
of which it ls ignorant. Very rarely we de- 
viate from this rule; but no one has a shadow of 
reason for offence when, as we almost invaria- 
bly do, we take no notice of such communica- 
tions. 


— — — — — — ——— 

Those who desire to obtain Mr. Underwood's 
“Ples for Materialism,” of which we have no 
more copies for sale, will find it reprinted in the 
Boston Jnvestigator for July 31. We take this 
opportunity of thanking ite editor, Mr. Seaver, 
for his courtesy and honorableness in always giv- 
ing due credit for whatever articles he republish- 
es from THE INDEX, We notice this all the 
more because so many of our other exchanges are 
in the habit of borrowing without acknowledg- 
ment. It is our sincere wish that the Investi- 
gator may flourish increasingly, and that both Its 
proprietor and ita editor may be encouraged by a 
generous support from the frlenda ofthe liberal 
cause which they have so long and faithfully 
Berved, 


We are exceedingly sorry to state that Mr. H. 
B. Stebbins, of Toledo, whose name is ao familiar 
to the readers of THE INDEX, is obliged to relin- 
quish his business, at least for the present, By 
sagacity, enterprise, and the strictest Integrity, 
he has succeeded in building up a prosperous 
book and stationery trade of $75,000 a year; but 
he desires to dispose of it to some one who le look- 
ing for a good opening in this direction. A fire 
recently broke out in his premises, which was 
soon extinguished, the chlef damage being done 
by the water; and the stock on hand is now seli- 
Ing off rapidly at reduced prices. This fire, how- 
ever, occurring just after Mr. Btebbins's recov- 
ery from a serious illness, has imposed ao 
much additional labor upon him that his health 
has become seriously impaired, and rest is abso- 
lutely needed; and we desire, if possible, to as- 
sist him in transferring his business into other 
hands, although with great regret that such a 
step is necessary. With this wish, we are au- 
thorized to state that he will dispose of the good- 
will and entire machinery of his trade to some 
one who will purchase simply the fixtures, con- 
sisting of safe and counters only, and about 
$1000 worth or less of uninjured staple stock saved 
from the fire. The advantages consist In step- 
ping into a prosperous and growing business, 
with a freshly fitted store in one of the best loca- 
tions in the city, and without the necessity of 
purchasing old or damaged stock, Whoever 
wishes to learn more of this matter will please 
correspond directly with Mr. Stebbins, 98 Sum- 
mit street. We sincerely hope that some live 
man will improve this excellent opportunity, and 
carry on the business with the same energy and 
honorable dealing which have made Mr. Steb- 
bins a universal favorite in this city. 


Commanicntions. 


ai od werde 


THEISM AND ATHEISM, 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 
In his lecture on ''Materialiem," recently 


‘published in THE INDEX, Mr, Underwood re- 


marks that doubt carried to excess is liable to 
injure the cause of philosophy by leading the 

d into ridiculous absurdities, and furnishi 
the enemies of free inquiry and the friends of an- 
tiquated error with arguments agrinst the gu. 
thority of human reason and the utility of un- 
trammelled investigation," 

It seems to me that Mr. Underwood is need- 
lessly aiding these same ''enemies of free in- 
qu " by &ceep for himself and those who 

uk * him sy "e . — T say 
needlessly, because &imply impossible for any 
intelligent man who believes the evidence of hb 
senses to be an atheist in tbe ordin accepta- 
tion of the term, It is safe to my that every 
true rationalist, and indeed every man of com- 
mon sense, belleves in a Higher Power, that is, 
in a Power superior to hi f. Why then incur 
unnecessary risk of being misrepresented and 
misunderstood by refusing to name that Power 
“God?” To be sure, the name God“ js gen- 
erally understood to imply intelligence; and Mr. 
Underwood plainly tells us that he does not be- 
lieve in au intelligent God. What we call in- 
telligence," he says, ‘‘implies finiteness, limita- 
tion, i personality 1 1 Bball we 
BB; ere isa great Intelligence, and yet that it 
poemes none of the characteristics of the only 

nd of intelligence of which we know any- 

thing?" Still it cannot be dented that there isa 
fitness in the term. So far as we know, all lawa 


and processes, ther with thelr results, are due 
to Intelligence. e should laugh at the idea of 
a beautiful work of art being iuced by ‘force’! 


alone, because mere force as we know it is not 
only {nsuffivient for aay such definite result, but 
is incapable of sustaining continuous motion of 
any kind. So when we see around us Nature's 
innumerable intricate and beautiful forms, we 
naturally, and I think justly, refer them to intel- 
ligence; because, if not that, it is something 
analogous to it, though infinitely superior, it must 
be confessed, to ‘any Intelligence of which we 
know anything; for we know of no intelligence 
Pe can comprehend, much leas produce these 
rins, 


It will be seen that I agree with Mr. Under- 
wood that there eannot be much difference be- 
tween intelligent atheism, so to speak, and sim- 
ple thelam, I think, however, that the latter 
name is far preferable, because, correctly or in- 
correctly, the former is generally associated in 
the popular mind with the belief that ''every- 
thing comes by chance," And surely Mr, Un- 
derwood would not be willing to wap this as à 
fair abstract of his philosophy. . E. M. 

(Undoubtedly Mr. Underwood is as far as any 
one from believing that "everything comes by 
ehance;" and this is not the sense in which any 
"intelligent atheist’? uses the word. We under- 
stand by modern athelam“ the belief that ev- 
erything comes by law, and that this law in 
essentially unintelligent; while by modern (not 
Christian) “theism” we understand the bellef 
that everything comes by law and that this law 
is essentially Intelligent. In other words, the 
issue between theism and athelsm turns on the 
question whether the “Higher Power” of which 
natural law is the manifestation is intelligent or 
unintelligent. This is no unreal leue; and we 
approve of the endeavor to use words with sclen- 
tific exactitude, regardless of all considerationa of 
policy or popular misapprehension. For this rea- 
son we honor Mr. Underwood for the courage and 
clear-headedness which lead him to state his 
thought in what he considers the most exact and 
uncompromising terms. This Is precisely what we 
are doing with regard to the word Christian;“ 
and if we were inclined to the materialistic 
rather than to the monistic philosophy, we should 
hasten to take our stand at his aide, casting to 
the winds all regard for expediency, and count- 
ing it an honor to endure the obloquy inseparable 
from unpopular opinions. In the meaning of the 
words above explained, however, Mr. Under- 
wood Is an atheist and we are a theiat; while we 
are agreed that acieuce must decide which of ua 
is in the right. As lovers of liberty, we each 
most cordially concede to the other the right of 
unfettered thought and speech; and, as lovers of 
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truth, we each exercise this right in advocating 
what we each believe to be the truth. Our cor- 
respondent, therefore, will see that, although we 
quite agree with him in regarding the “Higher 
Power“ of the universe as intelligent, and as 
consequently to be properly designated by the 
name God,“ we agree with Mr. Underwood as to 
the propriety of designating thia ‘Higher Power“ 
by some other name, when regarded as unintelli- 
gent, So long as theist and atheist are animated 
by mutual respect and good will, we believe that 
this precision in the use of words will conduce to 
the ultimate discovery of truth and the highest 
welfare of mankind.—Ep.] 


MEDIUMISM. 
MR. Eptror :— 
That is a very serious charge preferred nst 
the Free Religious movement by Dr. J. T. Blake- 


ney in your issue of July th. is writer avers 
that Free Religion ja utterly powerless in provid- 
ing for the great, the transcendent want of hu- 


f 

Had he said that Free Religion did not provide 
for man’s factitious wants, the statement would 
be true. The Religion of Humanity teaches that 
what man most needs is the love of Virtue 
(Goodness, Justice, and Truth) for its own sake, 
In the love of virtue man's highest good consists, 
and the enjoyment of this goodness is the high- 
est joy; and this joy is better than faith in any 
form of mediumism, 

It is plainly manifest that this writer, when he 
objecta to “faith” in Christianity as a power for 
supplying the great want," under 
his own feet the foundation ou which he wishes 
to have Mr. Abbot and all Free Religioniata rely! 
The Church, says this writer, uires. “faith,” 
Fe ar mi is "knowledge" of man's future 
destiny ! 

Letussee, The motive power of Spiritualism 
is faith in certain mystical phenomena. The Bi- 
ble is powerless wifhout faith, and so are all the 
phenomena of modern mediumtsm. Dr. Blake- 
ney witnesses a variety of these phenomena, and 
it is to these he refers when he says—'‘the Spirit- 
ualist knows.” And what does the Spiritualist 
know of man's condition after death, any more 
than the Methodist or any other Christian who 


“We know, by falth wo know“ 

As to the mystic phenomena of mediumism, 
all men know who have witnessed them; but as 
to the inferencea drawn from these phenomena, 
they are not knowledge, And these phenomena 
amount to nothing without faith,” The whole 
of them may be included in the term ‘mystic 
rap," which 1 have witnessed in all ita phases, in 
my own family and elsewhere, for more than 
twenty-two years, But I can not say that their 
occurrence has given me any real knowledge of 
man's condition after death. And as to “faith,” 
the Free Religious movement s&ys:—''Believe 
what you find to be the truth." In this respect 
it is hend and shoulders above Spiritualism 
which declares that you must have "faith" that 
the physical and human mediumistic phenomena 
you witness are produced by some one who has 
departed this life; or, failing in this “faith,” you 
cannot be a Spiritualist, nor can yonr ‘‘greatest 
want be met.’ 

In this t, therefore, Spiritualism is on & 
par with Christianity; for, both these being forms 
of mediumship, assumed between God or the 
dead and the living, they both create factitioua 
wanta, but such wants as can be satisfied only by 
"faith," Faith is ne because mediumlat- 
ic revelations cannot be authenticated, An in- 
visibility cannot be c uestioned, and hence 
is incompetent to testify fn respect to its sex or 
personal identity. I repeat, faith in mystical 
1 is the motive power of modern Spir- 
tualiam. Nor can it be considered any credit to 
Christianity to relieve the human mind by faith 
from a needless fear which Christianity itself had 
Memor created. And so it is in the case of 

piritualicm. The mystic rap, which has never 
explained itself nor demonstrated either b 
whom or how it is made, purely by its mysteri- 
ousness creates a faetitious want in the mind, the 
want to which Dr. Blakeney refers, and a want 
that Spiritualism itself ia "utterly powerless to 
satisfy" except by “faith,” I do not su the 
time can be very near when Science will under- 
take to investigate mysticisms or matters of mere 
"faith," whieh eannot come within range of hu- 
man knowledge. 'The organs of wonder once 
excited to excess, this rap demands ''faith," 
without which it is nothing but a rap. More- 
over, modern mediumism not only demanda 
faith In this rap which is mystical, but it baa 
8 all the nervous phenomena pecullar 
to religious ‘revivals,’ ies, mental epidemics, 
and pathetism. All these nervous phenomena, 
now occurring in mediumism, are attributed to 
departed ita; and you must believe this or 

cannot be a Spiritualist or v eng happy! 

0 have your “greatest want" satisfled, you must 
belleve these nervous phenomena to be produced, 
not by laws and forces Inhering in the human 
mind, but by remote personages from another 
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world! And this is the kind of “faith” yielded 
to this modern form of mediumism, and without 
which that “aching void within“ respectin 
man’s condition after death can never be filled 

With the mystic rap I have been familiar 
from the beginning in 1848; and while I admit 
the hypothesis as to its ori by invisible intelll- 
genees, Í do not build theories ipon mystical 
phenomena. This rap evinces nothing beyond 
clairvoyance and force, It is odd, enigmatical, 
and irregular, while faith in its occurrence is the 
motive power of that movement the appropriata 
name of which is mediumism; but upon no form 
of mediumship can humanity be considered de- 
pendent for what it moat n : 

In these remarks I have no fault to find with 
the mystic rap, any more than I have with the 
fall of a meteor from the sky. It is sporadle in 
its occurrence, as the earthquake is, while medi- 
umism is s mental epidemic, as really so as a 


Now is there any other 
"faith," which can be 
ic phenomena and modern 


the columns of this paper. 

Modern mediumism owes its existence to hu- 
man "faith," and it is a human movement, as 
really as Methodism or 8 and as it ia 
humanitarian in its tendencies, the editor has 
never assailed it. Ou the contrary, in this t 
of the case, all the friends of the Free Religious 
movement bid it God-speed. pev have thrown 
the arms of their fellowship wide open. to all 
Spiritualists, and all are made welcome to ite 
ranks, without regard to their faith“ respecting 
matters that appertain to alleged messages from 
another world, 

LaRoy SUNDERLAND, 
Quincy, Mass., July 12, 1872. 


MATERIALISTIC SPIRITUALISM. 


MonaAwk, N. Y., July 17, 1872. 


po ^ M ly apol for writl 
ear Sir,—My only apology for writing you 
is this: THe INDEX supplies Just the mental 
pabulum adapted to my needa, and I take great 
leasure in distributing copies thereof among 
thoes who have never seen it but are prepared to 
appreciate its contents. I have taken t in- 
terest in the discussion of the merits and demerits 
of Spiritualism in its columns, and am 2 
teful for the candor and kindness exhibited; 
for I am perforce a Spiritualist, yet very sorry 
that its advocates are not with their facts upan 
‘our altitude of culture and development. Mr. 
. F. Underwood's “Plea for Materialism’ is 
recisely my philosopliy; only my materialism ls 
Instructed by incontestable facts that this mortal 
body is but a chryzalis, and that a finer, more 
etherialized matter bears Its motor, or is borne 
by it, through n less limited, more satisfactory 
here of existence, retaining its individual Iden- 
(ty. Is It incredible that a spirit form too subtile 
for the general sight may escape from the groser 
form, as the butterfly leaves Its chrysalis, and 
thus complete the material existence of the hu- 
man race—still subject to all the lawa and princi- 
en that Mr. Underwood advances in his ‘‘Plea?"’ 
f. Tyndall's failures, as related in his“ Selenee 
and Spirits“ (vide INDEX of June 15), prove 
t as much as though a score of ple were re- 
to a man seeing for the first time, that the 
colorless atmosphere could be made to disclose 


made for itari, 
lug it, was, that it was acted upon by a friend of 
mir 


to be Uving, 

wards found hi ied at the time indicated by 
the piano. At the same time an entire failure of 
the phenomena ensued upon admitting certain 
others to the room, although the child was offer- 
ed the most tempting rew I cannot tell just 
the requisite conditiona for a brilliant view of the 
rainbow; neither ean I tell why the psychic 
forces of some individuals are inimical to spirit 
control; yet I believe the “conditions” are equal- 


ly absolute and equally subject to intelligible ex- 
planation, when the ecienee of each is thoroughly 
— 


mastered. It is to be regretted that, when once 
we, 338 have witnessed phenomena 
that It ls impossible to doubt, we are so enthusi- 
astice as ta believe too much, and demand too 
much of others. Dy should we never be 
betrayed into impatience and diacou Yet 
it Is not surprising that such should be the ease, 
when the contempt and calumny that has ren- 
dered us over-sensitive is taken into consider- 
ation, I am glad the higher life has been proved 
to me,since it relleves me of the great fear that 
you, brother Abbot, might be cut short in the 
glorious work you are doing, and none found to 
take your place; for now ahould you diz, I know 
your work would still be done. 
Mrs. M. A. C. 


——— eee — 
DEACONS AND MAYORS, 


Boston, June 21, 1872 
DEAR MR. Annor:— 


As usual THE INDEX comes with lts words 
of thought, and sharp, challenging sentences. 
Would f could do more! But now is not just the 
time to solicit subscribers; the autumn is better. 

I had rather an amusing conversation with a 
deacon of one of the Unitarian churches here. 
He told me that “Theodore Parker did more 
harm than all the Christian ministers in the next 
five hundred years could do good“ -a splendid 
tribute to our friend's ability! Let us sce if we 
cannot help increase the "harm" in our small 
way. 

lsee by the morning papers that the Mayor 
bas refused to n the ordinance in favor nf 
opening the Public Library ov Sunday. The 
principal reason he vives is that a certain legal 
gentleman says it will be unlawful, and that, un- 
til the law is annulled by the Legislature it 
would not be right. How about certain other 
laws In regard to swearing, riding, etc., on week 
days or PIC The law of man is set above 
the law of God, and above the desire for the up- 
lifting of the race. Poor Boston! ‘The chams 
still hang round its court house and city council 
as they did in the days of slavery; but the spirit 
of freedom is not dead, and will yet conquer. 
Wiahing you all success, I remain 

Very bly yours, 
KANK G. BILLINGS. 


— — — 
A. J. DAVIS ON CHRISTIANITY. 


I have just observed a sentence from A. J. Da- 
vis (Great Harmonia, Vol. III, p. 222) which I 
think you will agree with and perhaps publish. Tt 
shows what his sentiments were when twenty- 
four yeare of age; and he thus expressed them 
an the phrase “Free Religion” had been 
coined :— 

The laws of the land are superior to the juris- 
dictional methods af papilar theology. Our best 
institutions and modes of government, our re- 
publicanism and general charity, are founded not 
on the Infallible teaching of any religious chief- 
tain, but upon good wholesome maxims, such as 
have been derived from the moral aphorisms of 
Confucius, Lycurgus, Jesus, and Dr. Franklin. 
The Christian system as a system has not Im- 

roved the heart and the life of man. It is the 

t idol in the world for the weak and the mor- 
ally debilitated to look up to and devoutly wor- 
ship; but, considered as a system, it is absolutely 
de a to the progress and happiness of hu- 
maulty. . 

It is evident to me that a mind that could thus 
see Bo clearly and comprehensively the moral 
and religious status of humanity was not then in 
the turmoil and dust of secular pursuits, but was 
in a high position, what Davis calls the superior 
condition, which is certainly ‘‘outeide of t- 
ianity." A. E.G 


— — — 
THE LEAVEN WORKING. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind,, July 17, 1872. 
MR, Annor: 

Dear Sir—I am not willing to close this 
scrawl without telling you something about the 
good work in Zionsville, Ind. 

I succeeded In getting THE INDEX into the 
hands of a few friends of the cause, and direct- 
ing the attention of others to the “glad tidings” 
which the tracte contain; and by united efforta 
we managed to storm the Citadel" The Meth- 
odist Church seems to sustain the greatest dam- 
age, for its members are laboring earnestly with 
their children, while the minister lugs THE IN- 
DEX ptg pulpit, — voie jhe prisci] 
part o ur to pointing out the dangerous 
absurdities of its contents. These —— 
tions, together with numerous discussions on the 


are causing libera] investigation. 
“The world moves." 
Yours for truth, J. S. BYERS, M, D. 
RrTUALISM DEFINED. dney Smith’s defini- 
tion of Puseyism, now Ri ; is always good, 
T it ia:— 


system of posture and 4. — of cir- 
eumflexion and genuflexion, of wings to the 
east and courtegyl to the west, with an 
— of man- ery and other — 
eries, 
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INDEX TRACTS 


o. 1.—Truths for the on Reraesseratrys Pa- 
ie non Tar broez, contains t “Ping Adirmasions 

and “Modern Principles.” It gives a bird vu view of 

Frea Religion es conceived by the Editor of Tus and 

plates the “irrepressible conflict" berween it and Christ- 

isnitv. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Ori 

af Specios,” paya, in a letter Lo the Editor not original u- 

tended for Diicatton, but eubsequently antho be 

yp pare EE Ie T Tagen tO 

them tnos! joan 
Kim out every wer 1 Ven Tüllen.) 


almost every word," PRICE—Ten Cents ( 

Ho. 8.— Fear of the Li an eloquent and bean- 
tiful disccurse by O. B.F HING: the 
debaaing D ef ie) 4 las notions of Ge "A — m 

ta con ers of him that ai eteen! 
gent y , E—SIngle copies Five Conte; Twelve copies 
y Cents. 


No. $,.—Leeture om tho Bible, by the Rev, CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of Bngland, who bas recently been deprived of 
hie benefice by the ecclesiastica] courte on account of his 
bold and outspoken hereules, Ie an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the imperfections and errore of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New "Testaments, Passages anstalning the ar 
gument are copiously quotod, with references to chapter 
and verme in every inatsnce; and no abler, fairer, or more 
high-toned treati»e on the subject cao be found in the B 
Heb lan le PRICE Sin lo copies Ten Conta; S 

copies y Cents; Twelve coplas One Dollar. 


—COhristian ropa ndiam, by F.R. ABBOT, le 

" Casters exposare ioe weakness, costliness, and in 
eficiency of the System of Foret Missions. Full af Fig: 
wres, Facts, and Interesting Tae. Also, & very ro! - 
able article by a Blamese Buddhist is append 

an account of a spicy conversation between bimecif and & 

8 PRICE—Single copies Len Centa; Six coples 

Finy Cents; 


Twelve copiea Ove Dollar. 
No. ary Get in the 3 p" Would x — 
right to in oru cligious 
the United S Constitution? By Kev. ARTHUR 


B. BRADFORD. A very clear, poini and able ned 
Bgainat the Proposed Theologica prod, tothe United 

tes Constitution, which ought to ba circulated me 
out the country, PRICE—Single Coples Ten Ceuta; Bir 
Coplos Fifty Cents; Twelve ea One Dollar. 


No. 6.— rhe Sabbath, by PARKER PILLSBURY, is a 
acathing deunnciadon of Sabhatarian superstition. New 
826 dals PRICE—single copies Ten Cents; Twelve copies 

ee dollar. 


Wo. 7.—*Oompulsory Education," N F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains the right of every child to be educated, and the 
duty of the State to ensure Ít an education, PRICE—BIn- 
gio copies Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 


No. B. -The Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, ie a alogolarly fellcitons treatment of a subject that 
interests everybody, PRICB—Single copies Five Cents; 
Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 


No. U. -The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT. 
vontalne in full the Call for the Cincinnati Convention ol 
the "National Reform Association," which proposes to In- 
terpolate tho Evangelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Con- 
etitution,—the list of ite most prominent asyporiers —and 
a full exposare of the dangerous and revolutionary eharac- 
ter of the movement. PRICE—Single Copies, Fiva Cente; 
Twelve Copies, Fifty Cents. 

Alo, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
Btated and Answered from a Bible Stand- 
point, a pungent pawpblet by A. J. GROVER, le for sale 
at Tum Ixpex Office. PRICK—Single copies Ten Cents; 
(Twelve copies One Dollar. 

THE INDEX, 


Address, 
Drawer 8. Tereno, Onto. 


BACK NUMBERS 
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Back Numbers of the Index! 
FOR 1870 AND 1871. 
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INDEX from the beginning, whether [ven pets 

of thew euntatuing the moll valuable articles MED gate 
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Ushed. Those will be mailed to any addreas at Tu 
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CI" The series of "INDEX TRACTS" (No. 1 to No. 
be sent pospani on receipt of sirt oe ‘These elde 
‘Truths for the Times” (of which Mr. Charles Darwin, an- 
thor of *"Tbe Oxigia of Species," says:—"'l have now ‘read 
‘Trotha for the Times.“ and I admire them from my Jomost 


heart; and 1 "n 
Bible; by Ree Charon Peres mord)" 'sLocture on the 


es Voysey; "Christian Pro The 

by P. E. Abbot; “God Io the Constitation,” ie A b. 
radford; “The Sabbath,” by Parker Pillsbury; “The Pros- 
ent Hesyen," by Hey. U. B. Frothingham; Christian 
Amendment," by F. E, Abbot, This series contains jn the 
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OULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and $ Vasey 
Birest, NEW YORK CITY, hae been organized with a Capital 
Blockof ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books and 


THHINDE:, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion, 


Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give public utterance te 
the boldest, most cultivated and best matured thought of the 
age on all religions questions. TAE INDEX te edited by 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the following list of Editorist 
Oontributors: 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York Clty. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, of N „K. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New rd, Mass. 

RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Maas. 

WILLIAM H. BPENCER, of Haverhill, Masa. 

Mus. B. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rev, CHARLES VOY8BY, of London, England. 

Prot. FRANCIS W, NEWMAN, of Bristol, England, 

Rov. MONCURE D. CON WAT, of London, England, 

Every Liberal should subsertde for THE INDEX, az the 
best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism. 

Every Christian minister and every thinking cbureh-mem- 
ber should subscribe for it, as the clearest, most candid and 
most scholarly expositor of the differences between Prey 
Thought end Evangelical Christianity, and aè the best mesas 
of becoming well informed of the argumenta which the Chorek 
will have to moet In the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or leading article 
which alone is worth the price of one year's subscription. 

Bend $2.00 for one year, or 5) cents for three months oa 
trial. 

Address THE INDEX, 
Drawer W. Tolede, Ohle 
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and John B. Gough. 
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ever before published. One agent sold 138 lu elght days, sa- 
other 368 in two weeks. An early application will secure a 
choice In territory, Full particolare and terme will be sent 
free, with a specimen of this Great Work, and a $5 Groes- 
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nde. 

Are eaally attached to Shades now lu use. Are especially 
adapted for Office aud Store Windows. 

For nale by dealers in shades generally. 


MANUFACTURED BT THE 
CHICAGO CURTAIN FIXTURE COMPANY, 


101 Weer Lax Sr., Catcaco, in. 
nenn 


HE EXAMINER.—A limited number of Noe. l. 5 
4, sod b whl be sent postpaid—the four nombers for 

cents. Noa. J. 3, and 5 for 40 cente. Nos. 1 und $ for 80 cenis. 
No. 1 for 10 canta. What remain oi fall sota are reserved f T 
n Zion's Herald days: —, Tne boldest heretic of s 
day." e 7i adent says:— The most pronoun 5 
m in the tana The Chicago Post ae 3 *. 
erances of Theodore Parker." ross 

Winnetka, III., where the nambers for sale — Deu) 
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Che Inder. 


Two Dollars a Tear. 


VoLuME 3. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


TOLEDO, 0., AND NEW YORK, AUGUST 17, 1872. 


Single Copies Five Cents. 


Wauorz No. 138. 


The 3udex 


Accepia every result of scionce and sound learning, with- 
out d 1o harmonise it with the Bible. I aca 
no authority bot that of reason and right. 


th, . , Eqnal 

The transition from Christianity ts Free Mallglon, h 
which the civilized world ſe now passing, bot which it very 
little anderstands, is even more momentous in Itself and la 
1 nces than the t transition of the Roman Rm- 
Paganism to Christianity, THE INDEX aime to 
make the character of this vast change Imtelll 
Its leading featares, and offers an opportunity for discussions 

en this subject which find no Atting place in other papers. 


N. N. No contridutorto THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
Wise, in responsible for any! published in lts columns ex- 
cept for ble or ber own individus! contributions. Editorial 
eontributíons wil! In every case be distinguished by the name 
or initials of the writer. 


Fnmamcu Eutcrowoop ASBOT, . " . " AJduor. 

Ocravics Brooms Prora Tone Wenrworts 
Hieomeon, Wise J. "La a ap P. HALLOWELL, 
Waran H. rez. Mas. E. D. Cuswer, Rev. CBABLEA 
Vorser (England), Prof. Francia W, Newman (England), 
Rey. MoxcunE D. Comwar (England), Editoriali Contribu- 


fors. 
F. H. Baths, s. Business Agent. 


[For Tux Ixpzx.] 


Self-made Men and Society-made Men: 
oR, 


MEN WITH CONSCIENCE AND MEN WITHOUT, 


A LECTUME BY PARKER PILLSBURY, DELIVERED IN TOLEDO, 
arm 2, 1879. 


The human faculties are seen one by one in 
different persons to be susceptible of almost any 
degree of improvement. But no one person has 
ever yet been greatly distinguished in all direc- 
tions, 

Some seem born to mechanics; others to mu- 


hen we have explorers on land, like Dr. Liv- 
Ingatone In Africa, the romance of Whose edven- 
tures makes him seem almost a myth to hia own 
day and generation, 

he game sectarianism of genius ades the 
whole domain of natural history and science, In 
the departmenta of the fleld, some grow grains, 
— and Se aromer oneal while others 

elight only in ts and flowers, 

Botany also begins in these somewhere, ex- 
tending not only from the “Cedar of Lebanon to 
the weeds by the wall,“ but to the lichens on the 
tallest mountain-tope and to the mosses in the 
deepest, whose bewildering beauties chal- 
lenge the admiration of the world and defy all 


art pio eager org i il snineralogiels, 
en we have an ne 
zoologists and ornit os a and the entomolo- 
gist also, frequently the most industrious, enthu- 
minatic, and often fussiest of all, If not wisest of 
all, with his swarms of bees, beetles, buga and 
butterflies. 

„He from all realme together brings 

Proboecis, antlers, legs and winge ; 

For the-e alone he spends his pelos: 

His lifo consumes, bis treaeure draine ; 

And leaves hie children, when be diou, 

The richest legacy of fies I^ 

Some men have what the poet called “a ml- 
ercecopic eye," and stark mad over the un- 
secen wonders in earth, air and water—the anl- 
malculie in one single drop of which are found to 
be 500,000,000, or alf the number of human 
population on this globe! 

o wonder the boys and girls are debating In 
the lyceum, which is the greatest wonder, the 
telescope or microscope! 

But the material or muscular development of 
men, and sometimes of women, ls not less re- 
markable than the mental, though unfortunate- 
ly in the same fragmentary manner. 

The Jews had a Samson; the Greeks a Hereu- 
lea; but we have real men, not fabulous, who are 


probably stronger than any that Juda or Greece 
ever grew. 

I have seen a man lift easily twelve hundred 
and alxty pounds, and a woman more than half 
that welgbt; thougli nelther was l: , and both 
were invalids when they entered “Lifting 
Cure," as the institution is now called. But no 
farmer could afford to hire that strong man, nor 
farmer's wife the strong woman; because they 
knew nothing of ordinary domestic work. And 
so their great strength was practically as value- 
lees as the bugs’ lega and wings in the cabinet of 
the entomologist. 

Some men are fleet to run and powerful to 
wrestle. These were Important at the Olympic 
games, a. which — eould enter 2 — 
an out a pre ry training w must 
continue ten mon. 

Men have been trained to run so as to outstrip 
ne 2 n pee ee fiver, fleeter 

orses than the Turks; a daring nsn 
once challe the Sultan to put t h 
the swiftest home in his empire. He told the 
emperor,—'"I can run the best horse to death.” 
un em) En angry, and 8 trial, 

g the r= you orse, It is 
well; if not, you shall be killed on the field.” 
He the horse until he down 
dead. So, instead of killing him, the emperor 
offered him s high post In his service. 

There ean be no doubt that the beet opera- 
dancers might thus train themselves, both wo- 
men and men, did they practise Instead 
of dancing, so as to distance any in stable 


or enum. 

erhaps the training of the prize-fighter, bar- 
barous as la hia buainess, is among the most in- 
teresting and instructive, too, of all human ex- 
perenne. And would he continue his wise 

bits as to diet, exercise, bathing, sl and 
all, and quit his fighting, one might fear he 
me pever pF * Loe world va rid ieo 

r perhaps, e 80 far experience n 
as to abandon his brutal business, he need not 
die, any more than other men, 

We are accustomed to consider all such as dis- 

themselves In any of the departments of 
kuowledge, skill, or power, as prodigies—prodi- 
gies or wonders, just lu proportion as in one par- 
tieular department they excel everybody else. 
And yet, almost always, such nre a4 far below 
the general average of men and women, when 
you take their whole character into account, aa 
their one distinguishing quality seems to lift 
them above it. 

Alexander Pope, describing Lord Bacon, sald: 

“Tf parte allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
Tho wirest, brighteat, meanest of mankind 1" 

Bacon had many parts; was great on almost 
all sides of hin; 2 there wes I good 

for the cu pasquinade of poet. 

How, then, about those who have only one 

gift or accomplishment? They 
may not be "mean" after Bacon’s sort. But uo 
one attalument, in whatever Jen. ean go 
very far to make a really great man or woman 
unless in such degenerate or, rather, unripened 
times as these. 

The most wonderful musical prodigy known to 
this generation was bornaalave, But had Blind 
Tom been born with good sight, who believes he 
would ever have been permitted to grow the 
wonder he has become! As Nature has ber re- 
venges for the wrongs we do, so she is rich in 
recom for the wrongs we suffer. Tom was 
blind, and therefore nearly useless aa a slave; as 
slave child, wholly so. He was left, therefore, to 
himself; and Nature taught him how to see 
with his ears, and he saw and still sees more, a 
thousand times, with bis ears, than do most men, 
of whatever color and however born, with eyes 
and ears both. That is he discerns more, takes 
in more, carries more, comprehends more of Na- 
ture and ber work, do thousands, mililo: 
of men who have every sense in what is call 

rfectlon. For he does at least one thing well. 
He has cultivated the science of sound without a 
master, only a mistress dame Nature," some- 
times called—and he can perform music in an al- 
most superhuman manner. Two hundred years 
ago, in New England, he would have been hun 
asa wizard, and one hundred, pertan, in OL 
England. Martin Luther would have had him 
hung for being blind. He sald that “the crazed, 
the blind and the dumb were possessed with dey- 


ils,” and that ‘physicians who treated those ail- 
ments aa arising from natural causes were fools 
108 | zy not know the mighty power of the 

But Blind Tom can doone thing welL How 
many cannot do one thing weli! + 

The Abolitionists used to be taunted as men 
of one idea;" by thoee N however, I 
think, to whom one dea would have more 
than doubled their k of knowledge. Nature 
teaches the beat lessons in economy as well as 
expenditure. While she alds those who Improve 
the qualities they have, she will revoke those 
which are un or become useless. 

The fishes in the pitch-dark lakes of the Mam- 
moth Cave have no eyes. Eyes would be use 
less there. And yet they sprang from races that 


bad eyes once. emselves have scars, 
denoting where eyes once were. gost the 
are without color; like all vegetation which 


shoots forth In dark cellars where is sufficient 
warmth, Color, were it ble in the dark, 
would be but beauty w: , thrown away. 

As Nature is inexhaustible and bounteous in 
her resources, Bo ahe is equally wise in all her 
expenditure; wasting nothing, making nothing 
in vain. Mostof us are born with at least one 
p itis called in Scripture, It may be 


though it do not make us great. Almost all our 
great men are great only on one side. But the 
D NC DM anaes them, because they are 


But do you notsee that the very fact that we eo 
dis even venerate, our fragmentary 
champions, is one of the most melancholy reflec- 
tions which ever saddened the human soul ! 

A stupid fellow away down Esat laid a wager 
that he could walk more miles In leas hours than 


was mr parta more than anybody h 
ever walked before, zhody bad 


h bably not. New 
England, New York, the West, : 


t, were all aroused. 
Betting ran wild and high. Politica were for the 
hour postponed. The pres panted for breath 
and frothed at the mouth, Saints half forgot 
their prayers, Sinners waxed worse and worse 
and the spirit of religious revival was grieved 
away. 

The walking began at Portland, Maine, to ter- 
minate in Chicago. Every Place was on tiptoe- 
ecatasies th h which it | Even real estate 
was ready to and stand uncovered while it 

— — eae toara 

e progress, e people ran down 

the hills to the corners to see the foot-sore hero 
come. Wherever he took in beer and biscul 
there was a general holiday. In one instance, a 
least, the governor of a atate and the best citizens 
of the Capital attended the pageant, and with a 
full band of music escorted it two miles out of the 
city when it 

The excitement continued until the foolish fel- 
low broke down and failed in his undertaking. 


I called him a ''foolish fellow;" but what were 
they who went wild with excitement over his 
und oA Buch pea m d had not been 
seen since the days of Sam Patch and his Jumps 
down from high places, 


But euch are our heroes. Whoever can do one 
thing, no matter what that thing—leap down 
Genesee Falls, walk a thousand miles in a thou- 
sand hours, fight hardest and lo: t in the prize 
ring, perform miraculous music like Blind Tom, 
pick up bugs and butterflies with the entomolo- 

t or rocks with the geol study birds with 

udubon or beasts with Buffon or Cuvier, or 
hunt hemispheres with Sebastian Cabot and 
Christopher Columbus,—such have been the 
gazed at of all re and gapers, If not the ad- 
mired and worshipped of all the more worthy and 
devout, who of us knows how long? 

To be sure, the fame of one class of these prodi- 

es ls less lasting than that of another. But the 

orter in duration, the more brilliant while it 
lasta, Whatever excitea most at the moment, la 
most prized, It may be mourning or music, a 
prize-ring fight, a walking match of a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours, or Sam Patch Jomp- 
ing down Geneseo Falls. If it only excite, 
up the sensibilities, make salnts and sinners for- 
get themselves—neither class appearing to Uke or 
able to endure much ae/f-contemplation and ob- 
servation—if it only, like alcohol, intoxicate, 
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even momentarily, slmoet the entire commu- 
nity is drowned in the debauch. 

ike the fabled river that crazed all who 
drank it, uever more to recover thelr reason, 80 
these excitements madden all alike who ap- 
proach them. 

Now observe, it la not the thing done which so 
stirs the muddy bloud of the multitude, but be- 
cause so few can do it. Itis scarcity of the urti- 
cle which gives the value. Were all rocks gold- 
nuggets, and all erystals Koh-i-noor diamonds, 
rich dirt would be worth more, pound for pono, 
than gold nuggets or Golconda diamonds. Coul 
every man lift a ton, if we could walk a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours, or leap down a cata- 
ract a hundred feet and not break our nec 
who would care? Or what would be the use 
But because only one ina nation can, he is al- 
lowed to bite everybody else into a crazy mad- 
ness of wonder and admiration! And governors 
of states, gentlemen and gentlewomen of citas, 
and town and country people, betting men an 


sporting men, the press, the pulpit—all catch the 
general plague. 
But we have also igies in science, art, and 


na well, me, these are a proph 

eei nd of what will 'be one day universa 

and no prodigy or wonder. We have all the 
same tpe - the: I — develop- 

t; and some ds; a come. 

"The greatest n all, to-day, would be, 
one who was Columbus and Copernicus Auda- 
bon, Buffon, „ysbio m, Humboldt, Michael 
Angelo, and n one; woman 9o 
ennobled as to be her equal partin the product 


ef such. 
The fable of Minerva, bom 15 from tlie 
brain of Jupiter, reads beautifully in Grecian tes 
em. But there must be first the Jupiter before 

e Minerva. 
ue cannot look for the noble woman without 
also a noble breed of men. 

Probably millions are born, even In Christen- 
dom, without one previous thought, or desire, or 
preparation on the of either parent, i- 
ally the father. And In the houses of multitudes of 
the most wealthy and cultivated, no guests are so 
upwelcome a4 those that should be the pride, the 

y, the 3 uh of avery eroe 

ome. In our largest es, some 0 e very 

t fortunes are known to be made by the 
deliberate murder of unborn innocenta ! 

For every prodigy born there will be numbers 
of corresponding failures, as to one millionaire 
there will | be a forest of underbrush poverty, men, 
women, children, all around. 

No parents could desire any prodigy born to 
them, unless one that should be great on all or 
nearly all sides. 

We are rapidly Improving the breeds of all do- 
mesticated animals, and the varieties throughout 
the vegetable world. We know the way to do 
all that. Nor is it any infidelity, immodesty or 
immorality, to do that, nor to talk about it—all 
about it. Nature 1 or points the way, and 
we follow, and observe her laws, When shall 
we act thus wisely in human production or gen- 
eration? Never, I fear, while society is permit- 
ted to mould the mental and moral as well as the 
material structure of us, as at present. How tru- 
ly does society beget the most of us in its own im- 

and likeness! Literally is this more true 
an moet of E hee su = 

Not long since, I ssw a child in New Yor 
only a year old, whose little hands were alm 
constantly flying, when she was awake, with the 
exact motion of one de cards at a whist ta- 
ble. One moment she would be still and appear 
in deep thought, Then away ber hands would 

until tbe imagined waa dealt around. 
daughter was that? Whose image and 
likeness did she bear? 

True, she had a natural father and mother. 
The father kept a drinking and gambling saloon, 
and the mother waa partner or par apaa in the 
business almost to the day of the child's birth. 

No wonder they sent the incipient gambler 
and probable d d, perhapa even something 
worse, away to be nursed, I did not hear that 
the father drank at all, nor that the mother was 
a vile woman; o that she assisted her hus- 
band at the bar and at the tables. So is society 


begotten and born. 

Who is it that sings of—''the ruling passion 
strong in denth?"' It is strong, too, in birth. It 
is the whole atmosphere of society which impreg- 
nates and nourishes aud influences the mothers of 
the generations. It is not half enough that the 
natural father and mother of the child are 
healthy in body, virtuous in soul gud spirit. An 
old poet truly says :— 

“More creatures walt on man 

Than he takes nallce of:“ 
and It is as true before his birth as ever after- 
ward. Rtill, too much cannot be sald or thought 
on the o tions of the natural parents to their 
offspring, from the moment when the relation is 
first proposed to themselves. 

I hold confidently to the freedom of the human 
will as a doctrine in metaphysics, But I also 
know that, long before the d takes ion 
of his freedom, as an intelligent being, whole 
eoul and constitution may be perverted, distort- 
ed, deformed, so as, after all, to grow a monster 
more than man, and die a devil in middle life, 


THE INDEZ 


Leaw a boy four yeurs old, the son of a delicate, 

i sensitive little mother and a drunken, bru- 

tal father, ‘The child had all the appearance in 

movement, speech, and, most disgusting of all, 
in the dull, rolling, but glassy gaze of the eyes, 
of a man just staggering but not deadly drunk. | 

Imagine, if you cau (I surely cannot tell ou“, 
what must have been the losthsome, sickening 
horror that mother felt, when, late at night, in 
such condition, her mated monster eame from 
bar-room to bed-room and planted that perfect 
image of his besotted self to be harvested in due 
time iu the poor semi-brute being I chanced to 
see a few years afterwards, but surely would not 
wiah to see again. 

But I su — that sorrowing mother still looks 
upon—perhaps still loves him. And, though I 
know not that he ever tasted anything stronger 
than his mother’s milk, he will have to go bab- 
blini L uno magga down to his grave, 
life-long drunk on the — t debauch of a be- 
aotted being whom the world and the dictionary 
call his father! Shall we talk of such men as 
made in the image of God? Then what is God? 
Or shall we and tell our children, that God 
made such? "To kill à human being, who would 
dare? And yet to give s life, might be worse. 

But there are spiritual an prodigies 
and monstera as well as material and mental. 
Such were many of the hermits and monks of 
the Middle Ages. Avd they were held, too, in 
the highest veneration by the people, as are our 
prodigies by the stupidity of the nineteenth cen- 

. Such, too, were the Stylites in the third 
and fourth centuries among the Christiana, And 
such the Hindu Fakirs even to the present time, 
if missionary reporta tell truly; some of them 
taking a position painful to the body and retain- 
ing it for years. Formerly it was held for many 
years, sometimes with both hands uplifted and 
&0 kept till their finger-nails grew down to the el- 
bows in a moet loa! me manner. 

St. Simeon, a fourth and fifth century religious 
fanatic, who was called “Stylites” because he 
passed his life standing or kneeling on the top of 
a column, was rev almoet as a " e 
chose the lops of columns only because he was so 
far up towards heaven, He commenced with one 
only eighteen feet high. But as hia religious fer- 
vor increased, he selected higher and higher, un- 
til at last he died, at nearly seventy years old, on 
the top of & column aixty feet high, and waa tak- 
en down by the hands of bishope, conveyed to 
Antioch by an escort of six thousand soldiers; 
and buried with almost imperial honors! 

Pa Patch, TAI es Yan MANN 

|y years ago by the gaping multitude, because 
he could leap and live from even higher pillars 
than that whereon at laat St. Simeon died, after 
forty-seven years had been given to such relig- 
fous madness, of no mortal, earthly use to him- 
self, mankind, or God. 

Such, it seems to me, is most of what passes for 
religion to-day, throughout Christendom, It is 
frenzy. Itis spiritual fever. It is more that fan- 
aticism. It does not require culture of body or 
mind, heart or spirit; It does not admit oF it, 
even, among the people; la not required of the 
prieste—generally is not found among them. 

Among the people, culture is shield and pro- 
tection inst its attacks. Vaccinate with vir- 
tuous self-cultnre of mind and body, and auch re- 
ligious pestilence, such spiritual &mall-pox, will 
never harm you. Include your children in such 
pee. and it shall be as the blood of the 

aschal Lamb spriukled on the door-posts of the 
tenta of Israel. e destroying angel shall pass 
over you and commit his rav; only on the 
first-born of the darkened Ravpdenm 

You know as well as I that the popular rel 
lou prevails most where ignorance most aboun 
I heard & man say that the better the Methodist 
the worse the man, and that the more ignorant 
the man, the better the Methodist. If true, I 
know no reason for limiting the remark to the 
Methodists. The devoutest people I ever saw 
was 9 8 in South Carolina. They 

e lon prayer-mweetings, ed and 
sung the loudest, danced the sacred Santon with 
the most sweating intensity; and yet the beat 
white men I saw there assured me they would 
home from those very meetings as still as cold 
corpses, stealing anything on which they vould 
lay their holy or unholy hands. 

I attended some of their meetings. No 
preacher or exhorter knew pne alphabet from 
another or one letter of any alphabet. And yet 
one held a bymn-book and pretended to read a 
hymn. As he proceeded, I observed that he did 
not read, but only recite, and from various hymns 
in many metres. Then the choir rose and aung with- 
out booka, and without regard, as to time, tune 
or measure, to what was pretended to be read. 


All the worship was equally wild and unmean- 


ut I have seen, and so have many of you, in 
the while churches of the North an the’ Wiat. 
M in which all sense was sacrificed to 
sound in the same way; aud all truth and right 
to empty and worthless, if not loathsome or ridic- 
ulous rmances, without a word spoken 
which was adapted to make a single man, wo- 
man or child wiser, better, healthier or ha pier, 
from beginning to end. All the do as and doc- 
trines pecullar to the sects, about God, Word of 


God, Christ, Trinity, atonement, salvation, dam. 
nation, were assumed, not proved. Not half of 
the time do ministers themselves know that 
these, as held iu common by nearly all evangeli- 
cal sects, never were proved, never will be, and 
do not admit of proof. And so the religious bab- 
ble of the North is really as senseless as that in 
the log tabernacles and temples of the poor 
freedmen in the pine woods of the South, 

Out of such may grow religious monsters, pious 
prodigies, St. Simeon Stylites. But only to top 
of columns, like St. Simeon, can mind or man- 
hood ever climb out of such mental and spiritual 
degradation and debasement, 

Somewhere in this lecture I deplored the fact 
that we worship 80 foolishly the worthleaw prodi- 
gies which our corrupt society casts, like carbun- 
cles and goitre, to the surface in the shape of 
acrobata, walkers, Jumpers, and prize-rin Route 
er But how ean we sufficiently A fact 
that the forms of religion I am now describing 
are increasing in number and power as never be- 


fore, ainee the planting of the first English c- 


onies in Jamestown and Plymouth? You need 
to read no es pe journals to learn that. Your 
daily and weekly newspapers chronicle revivala 
and additions to churches, increase in number of 
churches, and the vast additioual cost of meet- 
ing-houses as compared with former years; the 
constant inflow of endowments to sectarian relig- 
ious institutions of every kind from the prin ly 
fortunes of decaying and departing weal men, 
and women, too. Many do not wait to die, be. 
fore they endow and rear colleges and theol 
seminaries, baptizing them, of course, with be- 
coming modesty, by their own names, And 
however profane, profligate, dishonest, ambiti 
avaricious, or adulterous the donors may be, their 
names must never after be spoken, neither by 
the priest so favored nor their purblind disciple- 
ship but with the profoundest respect aud ven- 
eration. 

Many of the coatliest cathedrals and churches 
in — were builded or begun, or sometimes 
enlarged or completed, by the most rapacious rob- 
bers and murderers who were ever suffered to 
prey upon man or woman-kind; the chureh 
agreeing to sing requiems, Bay prayers, and bum 
candles for so many years, sometimes, I think, for 
men a the aone peer Re dere ined souls of 
such wretches might pass quickly through 
tory, escape perdition altogether and rest eat 
ter in the — of ise. Precisely the same 

rinciple macy. begina to rule under the foster- 

care and culture of a more than sixty thou- 
sand priesthood power in our American Btates. 
We are already at the mercy of the — 
Protestant and Catholie petto or theland. Not 
ouly is the Bible a text-book in most of the acad- 
emie and colleges aa well as theological semina- 
ries, but it is read and enforced, as well as ex» 
plained,in far the larger of the more common 
sod primary schools, Notonly the Bible is there 
but the sectarian religious tract is to be introduced. 
It has been in some instances already, and sent 
by the teacher to parents in the hands of their 
nf ——.— Annot only is the — Ae lo 

Bubjuga! to it reu; t prees 
has already more than h — ered, 

And that is why, as I told you a moment 

= ind wad ah e inot importaut reli aps 

igence in your secular newspapers, while 

lectures, public discussions, and other proceedings 
of the more liberul bodies of the people, are a8 
far sa possible kept out of t. A fact too im- 
portant to be wholly overlooked. If in all this 
we do not see the need of a virtuous self-cultore 
and n as heaven above that of 
the churches, Catholic or Protestant, or any eln- 

le sect of either, then surely our eyes are to very 

ttle purpose. 

Look at the general publie conscience of the 
nation. Asin war all was fair which brought 
victory, so in politics all is bonorable which bri 
success. In war, "My country, right or wrong” 
in peace, My party, right or wrong!" Meu 
masses, in parties, multiply thelr power to do evil 
and think to divide the responsibility and do 
away the gullt; and thus individual conscience is 
chloroformed to sleep. 

Our political parties to-day remind me of one 
of Humboldt's sketches of travels in the tropics 
A — pany of ten were on horseback emp 
through a dark jungle im Guiana. Two blac 
men were in advance, but suddenly one came 
galloping back, and calling to the company to 
come on and see a pile of serpents. As the 
advanced, the pile appeared several feet bigi „re- 
n somewhat a stack of musketa with bay- 
onets. One of the men said it was the way they 
heaped themselves up against attack from g ter- 
rible crocodile which sometimes devours them. 
At twenty paces the horses refused to advance 
nearer. On a sudden a tremulous agitation 
seemed to seize the whole frightful, living, coll- 
ing, twisting mass. Horrible hissingg issued from 
it as from a thousand tongues. Thousands of ser- 
pents rolled spirally on each other, coiling and 
counter-coiling in most frightful manner. Out 
from the centre shot multitades of horrid, ig 
net-like heads, a dread array of flashing eyes an 
envenomed, forked tongues. Humboldt owas he 
was one of the first to fall back. But as he saw 


the formidable phalanx did not quit its but 
chose to fight it out on that line, he fede round 
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about it and found that, though it might open no 
battle, It was all ready for a fight on every side 
alike, if attacked. 

So men mass themselves In bodies, in parties; 
magnetizing ewh particular man na with the 
power of all, but presuming to hide personal re- 
sponsibility under the damnable doctrine of or- 
ganic ein, The whole serpent-eoil poured ita ven- 
om into the tooth which dealt the fatal stroke; 
but the body of that individual serpent was 
twisted down into the sealy mass and was so far 
secure ! 

And that is what i» meant by organic sin. 
Thal ia what is intended aud all that ean be per- 
petrated, when men frame iniquity inte a law 
and injustice into a constitution. 
ual men wanted tostrike their envenomed fangs 
into the jblack man's freedom. 


more hideous pyramid than ever was seen in all 
the dreary swamps nnd jungles of the torrid zones. 
Forthwith slavery was made legal and constitu- 
tionnl, with all its paraphernalia of horrors, 
cruelties and crimes. And under legal sanction 
and constitutional support and religious sanctifi- 
cation, that system went on and on, until —well, 

» do not need to be told how long; nor what 

underbolts, red with uncommon Wrath, at last 
struck it down forever! 


Nor can it be sald that the government was 
more implicated in the guilt than was the chureh 
iteclf. While the government provided for and 
protected the African slave-trade, the charch 

yed for its prosperity with other commerce. 
hen Virginia wanted the foreign traffic repeal- 
ed, she having gone largely into the slave-breed- 
ing business, then Congress made the foreign 
traile piracy, punishable with death; but onward 
swept the domestic slave-trade between Virginia 
and the cotton and sugar-growing States, fraught 
in some respects with cruelties and abominations 
unknown even to the terrors of the middle pas- 
sage. Hut the church rebuked no more the one 
than it bad before the other, True, what before 
was lawful commerce, by which even New Eng- 
Jand made fabulous fortunes, now was piracy un- 
der act of Congress. But the bome brokerage in 
blood and bones, bodies and souls of the children 
of those just brought from Africa, sold into the 
same interminable, hopeless bondage, was con- 
stitutional, lawfal, Christian commerce, to be pro- 
tected; prayed for as the ens v — nd 
us by act of Co virtue, piety, patriotban 
are but questions of ship and shore, Atapa tho 
trade was piracy, pu hable by the halter. On 
Tand, for opposing t, John Brown was the pirate, 
and actually got bung. But no son of Adam 
nor of Belial was ever hung for the African sluve- 
trade, though it went on In all its terrors, till la- 
very itself was really no more, and only one ever 
afterwards ! 

How Daniel Webster and Judge MeLean de- 
nounced slavery! But in the very spirit of de- 
mons they could cateh and return the runaway 
slave. 

So the grent American Missionary Board. Be- 
cause «In very was legal, constitutional, they call- 
ed its service only un “organie sin ;" and though 
more loathsome than Astarte of Syria, more o 
scene than the Mylitta of Babylon, they bowed 
their reverend heads low in its temples at home, 
and sent their missionaries to rear its bloody al- 
tars in pagan lands, whereon to offer the human 
holocausts. In the late rebellion, our fiercest foes 
were the slave-bolding Indians of those mission 
churches. 

Thus by beth government and religion has the 
pue conscience become demoralized and de- 

hed until, a» iu war all was fair which won 
victories, so now in peace all is right and right- 
eow which preserves nnd prolongs the rule of a 
party ; whatever party may be in power, in State 
or nation. 

As I have intimated Already, our religion ro- 

uires no culture, no intellect; oar polities no 

ter, no integrity. Intelligent men make 

but uncertain saints; upright men the poorest 

Politicians, or none at all. 

The people do not vote, more than cards or dice 

A Whe seople are voted! They are waiting 

in 2 —— uncertainty as to whom 

their masters will set over them for their next 

President. Those masters will meet in conven- 

tion ere long to name him; and then woe to him 
who dares rebel against the nomination ! 

Perhaps you thought my figure, borrowed from 
Baron Humboldt, of the pyramid of serpents too 
terrific to be just. ‘Those who have been already 
bitten do not think so, and they are many, and 

e more and more with every passing ad- 
ministration. 

But not farther removed from the realm of con- 
Science and the Higher Law are our politics than 
are our jaws and rules of trade. en are not 
ashamed to exult in their good bargains, no mat- 
ter how they make them; provided their success 
in swindling does not bring them to the peniten- 

. I hear mall traders eom plain 88 
that it is so hard to do an honest, honorable bimi- 
ness, and live hy it, My fimt lesson on leaving 
home and entering into business was that I must 
de a knave. My employer told me must seem 
to trade on the customers’ terms, but to muke 

my own in the weight and measure. I 
contracted with him at low wages, Bot, with 


Some individ- | 


To do so they | 
coiled the whole government and nation into a | 


his money constantly in my pocket, I might hy 


the very lesson he gave me, have made them 
hürher, Wad Ilong remained 
I might have done so, Why not? 

T never bear of a dishonest clerk or salesman, 
detected In. defrauding his employer and punish- 
ed, without remembering my early temptation 
by him who, even for hls own selfish interest, 
should have watched over iny youthful morals as 
a guardian angel, Parents do not know how 
near to a pyramid of serpents they send their 
sons when they trust them, notin Washiugton, 
nat in the New York custom house, but lu the 
common marts of trade and commerce, 

And then to see how ervel/y unjust a man ean 
become In driving bargains with the unfortunate, 
A man once shewed me through an extensive 
foundry property he had ht, ws he himself 
sald, for u song. I asked him how It happened ? 
"OQ," he said, “the owner became involved; he 
owed money, times were dull, the er was 
mortgaged and was losing in value by coming to 
need repairs, and so it had to be sold at auction ; 
there were few or no bidders, and so I got it at 
my own price." And he seemed as glad and in- 
nocent as though, in vin an honest well in 
his garden, he had found a mine of gold. I asked 
him, did you do as you would be done by in like 
misfortune? As to that," he said, “in our bus- 
iness we don't do as we would be doue by, but as 
we erpect to be done by." 

Tt seems to me that whoever trades on that 
principle should never boast of his bargains, as 
did he. The curse of both Christ and Confucius 
should rest ou such morals and its successes, for- 
ever and ever. 

But the popular religious teaching is just as 
false here as everywhere else, What are churches 
und priesthoods worth that are only silent or 
open participant: in all the popular vices and 
crimes? Nor are the churches doing any more 
for the future than they bave done for the past. 
Capital, massed, monopolized, rules the nation, 
riding, grinding labor of both men and women 
to death. 

It rules through the Republican party because 
that party is now in power. But it rules the par- 
ty also, from the President upward or downward. 
It could snd would rule through the Democratic 
purty equally well. Capital massed moves the 
politicians; they move the people. The Presi- 
deut is but the highest trump in the — 
pack, in apy er ance. With forty thousand 
offlees in bis gift, he must be first secured ; the 
game is then easily played. Tbe President is sel- 

om any more than a d SAMT. In forty 
years, not one hus rated higher than that. More 
than one or two have been far below that, mor- 
ally and mentally, Whig and Democrat alike, 

Combined enpital has but to speak, aud It is 
done, Not honest, industrious on ital, in facto- 
ries and foundries, mills and machine shops, in 
agriculture and legitimate trade and commerce. 
But capital coiled into huge rings here again Just 
like Humboldt's ring or pyramid of serpents— 
railroad rings, land monopolies, government con- 
tract rings in army, navy, Indian contracts; 
every possible thing, making our national capital 
a damning disgrace to the civilization of thenine- 
teenth century. A State election occurring any- 
where east of the Rocky Mountains during a ses- 
sion of Congress is of more interest to that body 
than all the legitimate business of the nation en- 
trusted to their hands. And members of both 
houses in large nombers leave their places, no 
matter how serious the moment, to mingle and 
actin election affairs, in which they have no 
more business, and wherein they have no more 
real right, than they would have in Canada or 
the South American republics or the kingdom of 
heaven. And you are more fortunate than are 
e — of the pone if you 
can by simply applying your 4 — 
procure the — and services in the trans- 
action of any affairs, however legitimate to their 
position as your elected servants, unless i ap- 
proach them with bribe or bonus, ns humiliating 
to your own manhood as it is dishonorable to 
theirs. Now does the popular religion see angot 
these things? Does the pulpit know them? - 
pose them? Rebuke them? 

Capital knows how to control the keepers of the 
sacred ns well as the secular keys. It tosses fat 
bones about in donations to charches, to theologi- 
cal and other sectarian seminaries, and even the 
barking of the dumb dogs of the pulpit is si- 
lenced, or turned angrily on those who do see and 
would gladly warn the people of their peril. A 
few sectarian churehes so builded, and collegiate 
and theological institutions so endowed, have al- 
ready half extinguished the fires of hell! Indeed 
they seem now anly to be kept blazing for Free 
Religionists, Free Thinkers, Spiritualists and such 
other ive souls as dare the power of the 
popcar faiths, and defy the authority of the 
pulpit. 

Some of you surrender onr carly struggles 
against the Southern slave power, and who were 
first and most fearless against it. To-day, the 
church and priesthood claim the credit and glory 
for the victory obtained at Inst over it. But the 


heroes of that sublime strife were not of the pope 


ular church, and still less of the pulpit, Most of 
such as were were self-exiled, or excommuniea- 
ted, for the sake of the slave and for thelr own 
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with him, perhaps 
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greater freedom.  Society-made-men nà they 
were, they had to vnmaske and remake them- 
selves. Born of institutions, they had to be born 
enin.  Creatod without conaclence, by creuda 
and constitutions, customs and laws of society, 
they needed and had a new creation to fit them 
for their high calling. Then on one side, were 
the soviety-made men, respectable, popular, pow- 
erful, rich, and reputubly religious. Arrayed 
against them were the few self-made men and 
women, without name, fume, worldly wealth, 
honor or distinetion—terally, as the predeces- 
sors of them eighteen hundred years ago, "the 
sect every where spoken agvinst!" But they too, 
Uke those early heroes, had their commission an 

honorable discharge, not. without persecution and 


Whore shall we look to-day among the young 
men and women for those worthy to wear the 
mantle s» many have cast off, as already they 
have ascended to their reward and rest? Who 
of you are training sons and daughters for work 
and warfare so divine? For let us ever remem- 
ber, the redemption of the race is not yet secured, 
The of the true hero is but just n. So- 
ciety ts most of us in its own inaze and like- 
ness. Aud it is not without reason Wat Republi- 
cans tell you that, if the Demoerae — cine 
more obtain the governmental whip and reln, 
they would soon lash us back again to the horrors 
of the human auction-block, whipping-post and 
red-hot brandiug iron of ehattelslavery. Happy 
indeed, and almost miraculous, if we are suved 
by — present type of Republicanism from such 
a fate. 

Society, trade, politics and the ular religion 
make most of us het we are; — us in their 
own Image and likeness. Marvel not, therefore, 
that I say unto you, “ Ye must be born again? 
So were not only the early abolitionists, but the 
true saints and heroes in every age. 

Protestantism charges that Catholiciam keeps 
the people inignorance. But so also does it. All 
knowl , beyond the power of pulpit control, 
isulways proscribed, no more by Catholic than 
by Protestant príesthoods, The Bible in the 
schools is one grand brake on the wheels of the 
chariot of progress and salvation. No science, 
literature, philosophy, must be permitted to tran- 
scend its rude, barbarous, and often monstrous 
teachings. For thus saith our triune Divinity, 
Politics, Trade and Religion, the one tn three and 
three in one, to us and to our children; and 
woes are ever to those who dare disobey the 


voice. 

But that high behest is, must be, disregarded 
by all who would tread in the steps of the world's 
saviors and redeemers, A higher, holier moral 
and spiritual calture must be ours than the world 
— 1 ＋ or its church imparts, or our names cam- 
not registered either among martyrs or heroes, 
and salvation must come through other hands 
than ours. 

To whoever or whatever, in church or state, 
sets any humau enactment above the Higher 
Law of liberty, love and justice, we must say, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan!" aud pronounce 
the words with a divine emphasis. did the 
true and faithful in all the pust, And so will the 
true, the faithful, the brave, in all time to come., 
And the sure years, faithful also to their trust, 
will register them 1n their scrolls immortal; in 
letters more enduring than the stars in the heav- 
enly firmament, to shine on in beauty and glory, 
forever aud ever. 
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dta general purpose. 
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ed to “Tue Inpex, Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio.” 


THE PREAYER-TREATHENT OF DISEASE. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review has pro- 
posed to test in a strictly scientific manner the ef- 
ficacy of prayers for the restoration of health. 
Let a single ward be selected In some hospital as 
the subject of experiment; let the prayers of the 
faithful be regularly offered for the recovery of 
the patients in this ward, and not for that of the 
patients In the other wards ; and then,at the end of 
three or five years, let a careful comparison be 
made of the respective death-rates during this 
period. In this way it would become apparent 
whether the prayers offered had really effected 
a reduction in the rate of mortality. 

Nothing could seem fairer than the proposed 
experiment; and Professor Tyndall recommends 
it to the public as eminently fit to be made. One 
would imagine that all aincere believers in the 
efficacy of prayer would jump at the proposal, 
welcoming with Joy this overture on the part of 
scientific men as proof of their willingness to ac- 
cept the truth when duly authenticated, If it 
should turn out that there was s real reduction of 
the death-rate, all other causes than prayer being 
carefully eliminated, what more triumphant 
demonstration of the Christian’s faith could be 
concelved? What could so effectually confound 
the sceptic and strike dumb the scoffer's mouth ? 
What could possibly accomplish so much towarda 
that conversion of the world for which all Christ- 
lans profess to long ? 

Strange to say, however, the proposal is reject- 
ed with horror and Indignation ! 

1. The London Spectator rejecta it because the 
true answer to prayer for the recovery of a 
Blck friend may come in some other Bhape than 
that of his convalescence, and because the 
friend’s death, therefore, although directly pray- 
ed against, is no proof that the prayer waa unan- 
swered, 

To this we reply that the Bible teaches the con- 
trary :—'‘The prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up," [James, v, 15.] 
If the Bible itself teaches the Christlan doctrine 
of prayer, then the Spectator flatly contradicts it 
in admitting that the “prayer of faith” for a sick 
friend may fail to secure his actual restoration to 
health. By the Bible's test, the prayer is unan- 
swered, and therefore not of faith," If the friend 
dies; and in rejecting the proposed experiment, 
the Spectator shows that it dares not put the doc- 
trine of prayer to the test which the Bible Itself 
provides, 

2. The New York Christian Weekly rejecta the 
proposal, first, because neither sceptice nor believ- 

or would abide by the result of the experiment, 
and, secondly, because “no Christian has a right 
in bis own case to apply such a test as is proposed 


the experiment were properly conducted. Ifthe 
death-rate in the hospital-wards thus put under 
the prayer-treatment should be invariably re- 
duced fifty per cent., all other causes being care. 
fully eliminated, then no sclentifle man with the 
least pretension to impartiality would fail to ad- 
mit the fact. He would simply formulate the law 
that "prayer reduces the death-rate fifty per 
cent, ;" he would classify It with other well as- 
certained principles in the treatment of disease; 
and, in the most business-like manner possible, 
he would organize "praying bande" as he now 
organizes corps of nurses and physicians, True, 
it ia unlikely that he would allow clergymen to 
draw whatever theological conclusions they 
chose from the bare fact; he would undoubtedly 
prefer to draw his own conclusions. But to doubt 
that he would admit the fact iteelf ia to show aly- 
dicrous Ignorance of the scientific spirit, Science 
admits all facts alike; she only insists that they 
shall be actually facts, proved by observation and 
experiment, and not fancies put forth in the place 
of facts. 

And we reply, secondly, that the Christian 
Weekly ia wise above what ja written in declan 
Ing that it ja not “right” to submit the doctrine of 
prayer to such a test na is suggested. The Bible, 
which it professes to accept as its supreme moral 
guide, explicitly sanctions the experiment now 
proposed, The eighteenth chapter of the first 
book of Kings relates an experiment of precisely 
the same nature, made for the purpose of eatisfy- 
ing the idolatrous Jews that Jehovah was the on- 
ly true God. The priests of Baal prayed first to 
their own god to send fire to consume the flesh on 
the altar; and when they had prayed all day to 
no purpose, then Elijah stepped forward, made 
his own preparations, and prayed in his turn to 
Jehovah, saying :—‘'Lord God of Abraham, Is- 
ane, and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou 
art God in Israel, and that I am thy servant, and 
that I have done all these things AT THY WORD. 
Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may 
know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again." This is the 
way in which the "inspired prophet" treated the 
proposal to test the efficacy of prayer. Instead 
of waiting for some sceptical priest of Baal to 
propose the experiment, and then crawling out of 
the difficulty through the plea that the expert- 
ment was not ‘right,’ the prophet was himself 
the firat to propose It, declared that he proposed it 
"at the word" or command of Jehovah, and 
prayed away until (according to the story) he 
had convinced the people by the visible efficacy 
of his prayer that Jehovah was Indeed the only 
prayer-hearing God. That is the Bible style of 
dealing with such sceptics as Professor Tyndall; 
and if those who profess to follow its teachinga 
had one spark of ita spirit, they would eagerly 
rush to the test, look for triumph with undoubt- 
ing confidence, and exult in the opportunity 
thus given them by their infatuated opponenta 
to prove the divineness of their doctrine. Not 
“right,” forsooth ! The evasion la quite too trans 
parent to deceive any keen or watchful eye. 

3. The New York Independent rejects the pro · 
posed experiment because it is profanation of the 
affections. It imagines some student of social 
science coming to Prof. Tyndall's son, and pro- 
posing to him that he keep a record of his father's 
commands, and of the conaequences of obeying 
them during a term of years, with a view to tsb- 
ulating them and obtaining some scientific ex- 
pression of his father’s wisdom and love. Buch 
an unnatural procedure the Independent pre- 
sents asa fair parallel to the suggested experi- 
ment. 

We reply that it iss sham parallel. The ex 
periment in question ie not devised to get a bel. 
entific expression’ of anybody's ‘wisdom and 
love;" but to discover whether, as a mat 
ter of fact, prayers for sick people are, 
as alleged, followed by their recovery. Tha 
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(question of “wisdom and love" is wholly 
outside of this bare and simple matter of mot, 
Which enn. only be determined by observation 
and experiment, This the Independent subse 
quently in effect admits, saying that “it may be 
snid that this proposition only contemplates an 
investigation of the physical effects of prayer, 
nnd that these physicn) etfoets ean without dim- 
culty be noted and recorded.” Exnetly so. “But 
the answer Is," continues the Independent, “that, 
if physleal benefits come through prayer, they 
must come by a proper adjustment of the spiritual 
relations, ete, ete," The writer can hardly be 
#0 inept as to rognrd this as an “answer” to the 
objection he had just stated. The question i»— 
do any “physical benefits" come through pray- 
ers for the sick? It Js no "answer" to say that, 
if they come, they must come in this way, or 
that way, or some other way, Do they come at 
ail? Meet that question manfully by an appeal 
to certified and classified human experience, 
Without kicking up a dust about the how or the 


why. 


Such Is the manner in which one of the fairest 
propositions ever submitted to the Christian world 
has been met by some of the leading lights of 
modern Christianity, If they had anything of 
old-tine faith in the efficacy of prayer, they 
would have picked up with solemn Joy the glove 
of challenge cast at their feet, sure that the God 
of prayer would confound their enemies and give 
to his faithful ones an annihilating victory, But 
no—they now dodge, and evade, and excuse 
themselves. We do not acouse them of any de- 


liberate hypocrisy—far from it; but the flurried, 


clusive and tortuous manner in which they reply 
loso plain and honest a proposition shows that 


THEY DARE NOT MEET THE TEST YHOPOSED. 


Yes, gentlemen of the Spectator nnd Indepen- 
dent and Christian Weekly—you do not in your 
hearts believe that, if Prof. ''yndall's experiment 


were fairly tried, the death-rate in the favored 
wurd would be at all diminished by the offered 


prayers, You HAVE YOURSELVES LOST FAITH 


IN THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER—at least for phys- 
ical benefits; and you deceive yourselves by 
nervously covering even from your own eyes this 
scepticism of which you are uncasily half-con- 
scious, You have not, with all your € thodoxy, 


escaped the spirit of the age; and instead of 


rushing into the arena with the flush of assured 
victory on your brows, you halt, and turn pale, 
nnd strive toslink away. If your Bible is true, 
the “prayer of faith shall save the sick." Do 
you dare to test that promise under the watchful 
gaze of science? No! You dare not! And so 
you, one and all, strive to break the promise in 
its substance, while you save it to the ear. Even 
you, too, are catching something of that faith in 
everlasting and unchanging Law which shuts 
the mouth of babyish petition, but nerves the 
mind and will with manly strength. Even you, 
too, are secretly ashamed of the superstitions 
‘that blurred the eyes of your ancestors, and turn 
your faces forward to the rising sun of knowledge. 
Trust that new and greatening light, and no 
longer fear lest the dawn of universal intelligence 
may prove the beginning of spiritual darkness! 


Plymouth Church announces that it is going to 
have a “Silver Wedding." A whole week in 
October is to be devoted to celebrating the twen- 
ty-fifth annivergary of the settlement of Mr. 
Beecher, who,conjecturally, is the blushing bride, 
the Plymouth having gallantly captured her 
young affections, proposed, and been accepted. 
We find anew how dangerous it is to argue from 
the rest of mankind to the “Beecher fumily;“ 
for we certainly thought that Mr. Beecher was of 
the masculine persuasion. It is true that the 
clerical profession generally makes women of 
men; but we supposed that Mr. Beecher wns an 
exception tothe rule. Being in some confusion 
of mind, however, as to who is who, we are 
probably safe in offering our congratulations to 
“Mr. and Mrs. Plymouth Church.“ 


We are indebted to the National Committee of 

Liberal Republicans for a eopy of a lithographic 
lifesize portrait of Horace Greeley. The likeness 
is none the worse for being considerably idealized. 


THE INDEX. 


THE STUDY Or FASHION. 


The landlord of the great hotel says that the 
Tush of people to Europe has taken away many 
of his best patrons. But the hotel is crowded 
on this crowning week of the fashionable sea- 
son, and with people who think themselves as 
good as the best, They are the cite of New 
York and Philadelphia, the richest and dressiest. 
Their selectness is undoubted. They rose indig- 
Dant a few days ago, when a well known broker 
of Wall street, tainted with African blood, pre- 
sented himself at the office and asked for a room. 
The clamor at bis tmpudonce was so loud that the 
landlord was driven to the well-worn diplomatic 
lle that his house was full,—and the dark-skinned 
broker was taught the old distinction between 0 
ciety and business. The German Jews who af- 
fect the springs as suggesting Schwabach and the 
Badens, are kept at arms’ length hy these figures 
of porcelain, and are driven to haunts of their 
own at the foot of the aristocratic hill on which 
the Pavilion stands, No doubt these are the peo- 
ple. You see that in the size of their trunks, the 
variety and richness of their costumes, and the 
monumental character of their head-dresses, 
They have come hither not to drink the water, 
nor yet to bathe in sulphur,—deferring those un- 
savory delights to a future period, and to more 
spacious lakes,—but to wet and recreate them- 
selves after the fatigues of our arduous city life. 
They are here to amuse themselves, 


Now amusement is of many kinds. There is 


, Tambling in the woods, walking over the hills, 


exploring the fields for flowers; there are pleas- 
ant games of skill or wit, reading of eharm- 
ing books, beneath the trees or on the pi- 
azza; there is music, instrumental and vocal ; 
there is bright conversation, the merry tale, the 
play of pretty games, the dance. But entertain- 
ment like this these high-bred beings disdain. 
The village contains not even the tiniest, the 
most occasional book shop, and the trunks have 
ull they can do to act as wardrobes; hence litera- 
ture never intrudes. I have seen but one book, 
and that was in no fashionable hands, Of music 
there is none. Not onee has the piano been fine- 
ly touched ; not once has a sweet or manly voice 
interpreted worthy music. An old lady, whose 
grandchildren play about the town, dally de- 
lights an audience by chirping the simple ballads 
of the Inst generation, reminding one of the days 
when ladies cultivated the art of song; but no 
young voice responds with the deeper notes ot our 
own composers. I had almost forgotten that on 
Sunday evenings, when the customary chatter is 
considered improper, a large vocal company take 
their revenge on the prohibition by doing eruel 
execution on Orthodoxy, subjecting its choicest 
doctrines to the torture of the psalm tune, im- 
ploring the Savior to come to them and perform 
various humble offices fn tones nicely calculated 
from their unearthliness to keep him uway. Clear- 
ly he is not expected to accept such extraordinary 
Invitations, The same voices the night before 
had put themselves in tune for singing hymns of 
praise by shouting towards midnight the old col- 
lege chorus, Come, landlord, fill the flowing 
bowl,”’—and on lemonade ! the landlord, a sen- 
sible man, having closed his bar long before that 
hour. 

These felicitous people are very religious. The 
Episcopal chapel, a tasteful edifice of stone, built 
and furnished in the main by Unitarians, as a 
union chapel, but now surrendered, as usual, to 
the prayer-book und surplice, stands on a neigh- 
boring bill, overlooking the village and snubbing 
the plain wooden school-house on the opposite 
side of the street. To this chapel the elect repair 
in modest vestments, some on foot and some in 
carriages, talking of the last dance as they go 
and come. Not to attend chapel is a frightful 
thing. The depth of the Episcopacy marks the 
height of fashion, 

The chief entertainment is dancing, and tbe 
only dance is the German, that umaceountable 
importation from foreign lands which gives the 
lurgest license to rudeness, exclusiveness afd im- 
pudence, and leave the scantiest room for ele- 
gance. The German is always in place and sea- 
&on,—out of doors and in-doors, in the morning 


nud at night, on the green and on the carpet; it 
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is danced all over the region; they go five miles 
off to dance it; they repair to neighboring houses 
in order to get the sensation of another locality. 
When the dancing is done, the representatives of 
the future aristocracy amuse the ladies by play- 
ing leap-frog, while the ladies amuse the gentle- 
men by displaying their toilettes. 

Such are the occupations and entertainments 
of the elect of the polite world at the most fasli- 
lonable hotel, of the most fashionable watering 
plave, at the most fashionable season. The cm- 
templation of it is not exalting or agreeable, 
But let us be Just ; all is more tolerable than Pur- 
itanim might think. There is in external things 
taste and propriety, There is little noise, very 
little vulgarity, no coarseness, There is defi- 
ciency enough, but not much fault, The smal! 
secluded bar is not inordinately patronized ; there 
Is little wine drunk at table, perhaps because It ta 
too costly nnd too bad, "There is grace, amlabil- 
ity, eheerfülnese, but there seems to be little bo- 
side. A painful impression of inanity i made 
by the life around, These fine people, with thelr 
jewelry and laces, and trailing silks and richly 
folding velvots, and exquisitely contrasted colors 
and low, softly modulated voices are barbarians, 
as Matthew Arnold culls the nristocracy of Eng- 
land, and not cultivated barbarians, either ; sleek, 
not polished; tame, not gentle; with plenty of 
outward attractiveness, but a melancholy lack 
of intellectual acquirement, From the like of 
these our hope will never come, And if thelikeof 
these are to be the product of more generally dif- 
fused wealth and luxury, the outlook into the 
future js not brilliant, The reformer stands on 
the threshold of his work, That mankind has 
not got very far along we know; is it going fur- 
ther is the question. There are those who call 
ours an age of decmlence. Life ata great water- 
ing place might lead one to think so. Lot us hope 
More und more in the people ; let us ply our radi- 
calism ; let us drill deep into the rock the old 
building stands on. The deliciousness of pure 
spring water eannot be appreciated by those that 
drink it all the time. If the radicals who fancy 
that their work is about done, that liberal ideas 
require no special support, that tine thoughts are 
common-place now, and the cause of truth will 
take care of itself, will spend a few days at Sharon 
or Saratoga, they will be cured of their notions, 
aud will go home to work harder than ever for 
that law of perfect liberty which enables men to 
grapple freely with their spiritual foes, 

O. B. F, 
— — — — — 


SPEAK OUT! 


In speaking of the future state, Mr. Reecher 
once said: And I tell you truly that, if I were 
to be convinced to-morrow that this {a all a fic- 
tion, that there is no existence beyond the grave, 
I would seal my lips with the seven seals of the 
Apocalypse which no man vould break open, be~ 
fore I would whisper the guilty disclosure," We 
appreciate and commend that spirit of tender 
regard for others’ feelings expressed in this lan- 
guage. The man must be heartless who is not 
pained by the pain he gives another. If he is 
sensitive and sympathetic, he will shrink from 
tearing away the veil of unwelcome truth from 
the eyesof men, It is often the most painful du- 
ty which falls to the preacher to speak the truth 
as he sees it. He is constantly tempted to keep 
the seal of silence upon it, or to cover it with his 
hand as he passes by, as the Lord is said to have 
covered the face of Moses that he might not see 
the full, clear countenance of Jehovah. But we 
believe it is the duty of the preacher tospeak out, 
though he shall sometimes flesh the blade of his 
criticism in the breast of the most cherished and 
comforting faiths. Desperate diseases often re- 
quire desperate remedies. After this confession 
of the Plymouth Church preacher, who can be 
certain that he is not keeping from his people 
any number of unpleasant truths? It is true, he 
does not appear to regard it unorthodox to 
“whisper the guilty disclosure” of errors in the 
creed of his fathers; but who ean tell, if every sea) 
were off his lips, what would be the free and bon- 
est language of his heart? 


It is, of course, incumbent upon no man to 
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TEE INDEZ. 


make public his undigested thoughts and incipi- 
ent doubts, nor is it his duty, standing on the 
house top, to trumpet his most positive convic- 
tions into the ear of an unwilling public; but 
would it not become the duty of any man who 
professes to be & public teacher, like Mr. Beecher, 
not merely to "whisper," but to proclaim in his 
pulpit any important truth of which he was 
thoroughly convinced? We think so, even were 
that conclusion a disbelief in a future life. It is 
our duty to respect the feelings of people, but it is 
our higher duty to respect the demands of truth. 
Love and loyalty to man is 4 noble quality of 
mind, but love of truth and eternal loyalty to it 
is, in our opinion, a nobler sentiment and the 
very last developed. If preachers are to keep 
the position of publie teachers and retain or de- 
serve the respect of the scientific world, they 
must be willing to look facts squarely in the face 
without blinking, and then to preach what they 
believe without fear or favor. If they take the 
ground that the toleration of amiable errors is 
better than the publication of unwelcome truths, 
that comforting delusions are preferable to facts 
which look hard and ugly-faced, or that the re- 
vealing of any truth about the future life may be 
a "guilty disclosure,” then they bave lost their 
hold on the brain of the nation, and will soon, 
we trust, lose their power overits heart. The 
saddest Infidelity we ever see is thle want of 
faith in the supreme value of truth aa such, and 
this corresponding faith In and following after 
error as the friend and savior of man. What 
scepticism is more discouraging and lamentable 
than that which so frequently questions the ver- 
acity of preachers? Was this ever naked of a 
lecturer on science—'‘Doea he believe what he 
teaches?" But how often is It asked concerning 
the preacher—'‘Does he really believe what he 
preachea?" People suspect that he does not 
preach Just what he believes, but has convictions 
of which he does not wish to ‘whisper the gullty 
disclosure.” 

In order to win the confidence of people, the 
preacher must convince them that he does not 
wear any seal of secret, esoterie doctrines over 
his mouth,—that he dares to and does speak 
out“ like men of science, In respect to frank- 
ness of speech, preachers may learn a lesson of 
materialists. We are not ourselves convinced of 
the truth of the materialistic hypothesis. We 
require a good deal more than a hint to believe 
that mind can be caught In pincers or bottled up 
in alcohol or expressed in equivalents of bread 
and meat; but when any one la convinced of the 
truth of materialistic doctrines, like Mr. Under- 
wood, we honor him for coming out manfully 
and publishing his conclusions with his reasons 
for them, ss he has done. He telle us frankly 
that he believes the mind must lose its identity 
at death, and the forces of the body, Including 
that whieh we call mental, must return to the 
great reservolr of force to re-appear in other 
modes.“ Whether Mr. Underwood la right or 
wrong fu his conclusions ia not the question, but, 
believing as he does belleve, is he not more faith- 
ful to duty, and has he not more faith in truth 
than Mr, Beecher, who would seal his lips and 
not "whisper the guilty disclosure?" As though it 
might be a gullty“ thing to disclose any truth 
tomen! 

The pulpit teaches the love of men, but it may 
learn the love of principles from science. Tt will 
conserve the old; but the spirit of fearless, Impar- 
tin! inquiry after the new it does not possess. It 
has its anodyne of consolation for the sorrowing, 
ita crutches for the cripples, its porridge for the 
weak, its soothing syrup for the sick, all of which 
are good in their place; but there are some well 
people in the world who can stand slone, and 
are ready to hear the truth whatever it be; and 
they demand more courage, honesty, and plain 
speaking from the pulpit. They will not faint 
away if the preacher whisper some "disclosure 
of truth which to reputable error may seem 
"guilty." Speak out your newest and freshest 
thought—they are ready for it. They do not ask: 
“What is pleasant to believe? "but—'^What Is 
true?" It was Epictetus, the Roman Btoic, who 
said—'^When what thou willest befalls not, then 
thou?must will what befalleth.”’ 


W. H. 8. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

I have just made a flying visit to New York. 
Almost everybody I met in conversation asked me— 
“Do you go for Grant or Greeley!" My invariable 
answer was—"For neither.” Ae an abolitionist, I 
learned that, of two evils, I must choose neither. 

Why should I vote for Greeley or Grant? Asa 
woman-suffragist, I could never vote for Greeley, 
For war and military command, Grant might do. 
For President, I cannot see that he has or ever had 
one single qualification, Aa for any favor he or his 
party or platform have ever shown to woman's cause, 
or are likely to show it, I would give no more for it 
than Greeley’s frown, or the Cincinnati platform's 
scorn and contempt. Let the parties nominate bet- 
ter candidates, if they want the votes of true and con- 
sistent men, I hate all such paltry stuff as the 
Philadelphia platform proffers. It is diagrace to the 
very name of reform and progress. Itis good enough 
for party politics, but no party politics ever yet re- 
formed anything, not even the parties themselves, 

Some ask me—"Did not Republican party politica 
abolish slavery?" I answer, nota bitoflt. Slavery 
was abolished as a military necessity, to save the na- 
tion—not the slaves. 

But—"Did not the party give the colored man the 
ballot at the south?” Again, no! The emancipated 
slaves were marshalled into the Republican party, 
just ss into the army, as a necessty—a political ne- 
cessity this time—to save neither the country nor 
the colored men, bnt the Republican party. 


And either party would give woman the ballot to. 


save itself, as I believe, or would withhold it from 
her for the same reason. 

Some ask me—"Would the people of color be as 
gafe with Greeley for President as with Grant?" 
They are not safe now, eurely—never will be safe 
till woman is emancipated und the nation is edu- 
cated to a far higher moral standard than at pres: 
ent. 

Neither Grant, Greeley, nor any other white man 
naturally loves a black man, any more than a white 
woman. But both Grant, Greeley and their parties 
hold woman a bond-slave; white woman! So they 
all would a black man and woman, were it pol- 
itic to do so. Probably most of them love white 


women much more than they love black men, and, | 


were all alike free, would sooner enslave black men 
and women, than white women. And soldo not 
believe the colored people are any better off with 
Grant than they would be with Greeley. I only 
speak my own opinion, 

Concord, N. H. P. P, 


It is not our intention to make Tag INDEX a polit- 
ical paper, much less a partisan one. We have no 
apaes tor party politics. But we are unwilling to 
let it be supposed that thia course is in the slightest 
degree suggested by a wish to evade the consequences 
of a plain avowal of our political convictions, or to 
conciliate the favor of all parties by opposing none. 
If the circulation of Taz IxpEx should be dimin- 
ished by what we now say, diminished it must be. 
In all probability our own vote will be cast next 
November for General Grant,—without enthusiasm, 
and not at all by reason of any personal considers- 
tions with reference toelther candidate, We were at 
first strongly inclined to look hopefully upon the 
Cincinnati movement; at present we expect to vote 
the Republican ticket. We neither intend to argue 
the matter, nor seek to influence our readers; but we 
make this statement because we have a constitution- 
al repugnance to “sitting on the fence" any longer 
than is necessary, and because wedo not choose 
that our silence shall be misinterpreted as either 
shrewd or cowardly policy. 


In the United States there are 5,660,074 per- 
sons above the age of ten years who can neither 
read nor write. In the State of New York alone 
there are 241,152, and in Pennsylvania 222,858, 
In New England, even, there are 195,963, These 
figures are from the Report of the National Com- 
missioners of Education for 1871, as quoted by 
Mr. D. E. Cronin in hia manly and thoughtful 
pamphlet on the“ Equal Distribution of Wealth,” 
What a swarm of perils are hidden in these terri- 
ble facts! The liberties of the United States are 
not safe so long as this dense ignorance exists; 
and there {a no remedy for it but "compulsory" 
or (better) universal education. 


Communications, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S BELIEFS. 


BY BEY. E. C. TOWNE.. 


The new life of Mr. Lincoln recently published 
reproduces Mr. Herndon's letter to Tu Inpex In 
regard to the religious opinions of the illustrious 
martyr-president, and gives additional corroborative 
evidence, Bome of the chief indications thus given 
in to Mr. Lincoln's positive beliefs, it ma: 
be well to bring into a single concise view. T. 
nically, Mr. Lincoln was an “infidel;” but he was 
nevertheless a deeply religious believer, and might 
well be held a true Christian if it is admitted 
to have the faith which works by love ia to be 
s true Christian. The work just alluded to sa 
that & great many "thought they discovered in nf 
lowly origin, his kindly nature, his benevolent pre- 
cepts, and the homely anecdotes in which he 
the people, Birong points of resemblance between 
him and the divine son of Mary," It is ce 
true that everybody who knew Mr. Lincoln at 
knew him as one who ever did justice, loved mercy, 
and walkedin bumility before God. Thefollowing 
are the testimonies which are of most interest in 

a Lincoln's = 

r. T. W. Keys says In my intercourse with Mr, 
Lincoln I learned that he believed in a creator ok 
things who had neither beginning nor end, and, 
possessing all power and wisdom, established a 
principle in obedience to which worlds move and 
are upheld, and animal and le life come into 
existence. eos — ‘or his belief was 
In view of the order and harmony of all nature which 
we behold, it would have been more miraculous to 
come about by chance than to have been created and 
arranged by eome grest thinking power." 

Mr. Jesse W. Fell says:—His religious vigws 
were eminently practical, and are summed up, as I 
think, in these two propositions: The Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. He fully be- 
lieved in a superintending and overrating Pioridanss 
that guides and controls the operations of the world, 
but maintained that law and order, and not their 
violation or suspension, are the a pointed means by 
which this providence Ía 8 

Judge Davis gays: — He bad no faith in the [tech- 
nical] Christian sense of the term,—had faith in 
laws, principles, causes and effecta—philosophically." 

Mr. W. H. Hannah says :—"Siuce 1850 Mr. Lincoln 
told me that he was à kind of Immortalist; that hà 
never could bring himself to believe in eternal pun- 
ishment,” 


Mr. W. H. Herndon says :—'Law was t. Lincoln 
everything, and specia) interferences shams and 
delusions. e peni pas all things, both 
matter and mind, are gove by laws, univensl, 
absolute, and eternal. He believed in universal 
inspiration and miracles under law. . . He held 
many of the Christian ideas in abborrence, and 
among them there was this one, namely, that God 
would forgive the sinner for a violation of his laws. 
Linooln maintained that God could not forgive; 
that punishment has to follow the sin; that Christ 
ianity was wrong in teaching forgiveness; that it 
tended to make man sin in the hope that God would 
excuse. Lincoln contanded that the minister should 
teach that God has affixed punishment to sin, and 
that no repentance could bribe him to remit it. In 
one sense of the word Mr. Lincoln wasa Universal- 
lst, and in another sense he waa u Unitarian; but he 
wes n Theist us we now understand that word: be 
was so fully, freely, unequivocally, boldly, and 
openly, when asked for his views. Mr. Lincoln was 
supposed by many people in this city to be an athe- 
ist; and some still believe it. I can put that sappa 
sition at rest forever, Mr. Lincoln wrote 
worda —'l sincerely hope that father mey yet re- 
cover his health; but, at all eventa, tell him tore- 
member to call upon and to confide in our grest 
and good and merciful Maker, Who will not tum 
away from him in any extremity. He notes the fall 
ofa sparrow, and numbers the hairs of our heads; 
and he will not forget the dying man who puta his 
trust in him. Say to him, that he will soon have a 
Joyous meeting with many loved ones gone before, 
and where the rest of us, through the help of God, 
hope ere long to join them.’ . . Mr, Lincoln, in 
his moments of melancholy and terrible gloom, was 
living on the border-land between theism and athe- 
ism,—sometimes'quite wholly dwelling in atheism. 
In Ais hep ler moments he would swing back to the- 
isma, a well lovingly there.” 

In taking leave of his townsmen to set out for 
Washington, Mr. Lincoln said:—"To-day I leave 
you. Igo to'sssume a task more difficult than that 
which evolved upon Washington. Unless 2 
God who assisted him shall be with and — 
me, I must fail; but if the same omniscient mind M 
almighty arm that directed and protected him aha! 

ide and support me, I shall not fail, —I aball s 

t us all pray that the God of our fathers ma 
not forsake us now. To him I commend you 8$ i 
Permit me to ask tbat, with equal ty an 
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faith, you will invoke his wisdom and guidance for 
me.“ 


To us it seems very evident that Mr. Lincolu had 
à nature singularly prone to spiritual flights, but 
wholly free the fear which usually impels to 
those flights, Hence if depression obscured his 
vision he was not afraid to say so, and when love 
moved hir to steady his thought and lift it upward 
and sweep the heaven of heavens, be saw as only 
prophetic souls can see that all ja infinite. order and 
infinite life, and that providence and inspiration 
must be perfect for every soul of man. That all 
things work Wether to help and save all was Mr. 
Lincoln's simple faith. 


A UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


Enrrok of THE INDEX: 


The Golden Age hus lately discussed the ques- 
tion of a universal religion, that is, —Cun there 
be a religion suited to all men? And it hus 
maintained that 8 property under- 
mood, is such a religion. By its logic, n 49 
may be taken for the whole, or n whole fora 
out! Select all the best moral principles that 
esus taught, and we get the Christianity of the 
Golden Age, after leaving out the miraculous el- 
ement and partof the historical! By a similar 
selection of the best moral principles of the Ko- 
ran, we might call ourselves Mohammedans ! 

But is it true that there can ever be a religion 
suitable to,or accepted by,all men ? In its ultimate 
analysis, religion is found to be that sentiment 
which arises from contemplating the relation in 
which man stands to his Creator; and bearing in 
mind that all knowledge and all belief are found- 
ed on relation, in order to get at the truth we 
have to analyze our Ideas of man's nature and 
God's nature; and the relation between the two 
necessarily determines the nature of our religion, 

Take the anthropomorphic idea of God whieh 
is nt the bottom of all Orthodox notions or con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and we have a God possess- 
ing all the attributes of man with the addition of 
infinity. He is infinitely angry, infinitely be- 
nevolent, infinitely merciful, ete. Then take 
the Orthodox iden of man—a being possessing a 
mysterious free will, capable of doing anything 
he wills—creating his own motives to action, his 
own feelings and desires. Comparing these two 
conceptions, we are prepared to account for his 
religion. 

Supposing the individual has veneration and 
benevolenee largely developed, he attributes to 
his God infinite mercy and cannot believe in ev- 
erlasting punishment; he prefers to he a Univer- 
salist, Supposing his destructiveness, self-esteem 
and veneration to be large, and benevolence 
small, he attributes to his God infinite dignity, 
who must have an infinite sacrifice to —— 
hy infinite wrath; and he prefers to be a Presby- 
ri 


an. 

But let science banlsh this anthropomorphic 
idea of the Deity, and we have a Power mani- 
fested only through Nature's laws; which is not 
influenced by human motives, but ls always uni- 
forih—unchangenble. Let science show that 
man has not this mysterious free will, but is al- 
ways governed by motives he did not create; 
that, to solve the problem of character, we must 
ever bear in mind the three great factors, ante- 
natal organization, soclal — A and 
achool education, (the two last might be called 
the environment, perhaps); let men have 
in equal proportions these three factors, and we 

have one universal religion, similar in kind 
and development. But as this seems clearly im- 
posible under present social circumstances, it 
may be asked—Cannot we approximate nearer 
to it by giving true ideas of man's nature and of 
natural laws? 
. The idea of retaining the name “Christian,” 
when it conveys sò many different meanings, 
seems calculated to make confusion worse con- 
founded. If we are willing to learn from ecien- 
tifle investigators, nothing will appear more 

than to use precise terms, signifying so 

much and no more. This precision of lar 
may appear as “dry as dust" to men gifted with 
a fine ideality, such as D. A. Wasson or O. B. 
Frothingham ; but if truth is our object, the more 
we are free froni the trummels of sentiment and 
feeling, the more likely we are to get it. dall 
has truly said that sentiment placed In advance 
of intellect is sure to produce glamour and confu- 
sion. <A late evidence of this may be seen in S. 
Johnson's essay on the “Interpretation of Na- 
ture." His sentiment is excited by the apparent 
Materialism of Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley, 
Neither Darwin nor Spencer affirms that the 
‘ower form originates the higher," or that the 
ape originated the man or the acorn the oak; but 
both attribute the great "formative" principle to 
the environment operating on the germ, or the 
“lower form." And the environment Spencer 
Bttributes to an unknown and unknowable power 
or Force, which we have as much reason for call- 
ing spiritual us material, since in their ultimate 
analysis we know nothing of either matter or 
mind. a 
But this scientific view of man's nature and 
natural laws is not often acquired by the multi- 
tude; and jf it is essential to a rational religion, 
it may be asked—How are the “ignorant and the 
imbrüted" to be reached? As your eorrespond- 


ent suggests, “soup, soap, and the «pellini- book" 
are more likely to do good to such, TL is a verg 
common opinion that the educated should con- 
oseend to men of low estate," and should sup- 
port a &ystem of religion for the good of such, no 
matter how absurd the doctrines taught may up- 
war to his own mind, Some of the most liberal 

thinkers may be found in Orthodox ehurch- 
es, thinking it their duty to support them for the 
good of the dear people. Society, they suy, will 
soon be broken up, and anarchy reign supreme, 
unless such churches are supported, 

This benevolent condescension, united with a 
desire for popularity and motives of polley, seems 
sufficient to hide from such their unmenh dece 
tion and the moral injury they do themselves by 
being untrue to their own convictions, 

But is it nota great mistake to suppose that 
the *'imbruted" are governed or — by the 
fear of future punishment in the next world, or 
an Orthodox hell? Are they not governed by 
the fear of the civil law and its punishment, 
rather than by a remote future punishment 
which they have so muny chance of escaping by 
that convenient arrangement—a vicarious atone- 
ment? Respectfully, J. E. S. 

OLATHE, Kan. 


THE EGYPTIAN MORAL CODE, 


BY DYER D. LUX. 


The study of ancient religions hax brought to 
light the irent fact that the fundamental printi- 
ples of morality were well known long before the 
advent of Christ, and at the same time dispelled 
the moral darkness which, as we were taught in 
our childhood, enshrouded all the nations of. un- 
tiquity, The study of com tive myth 
has shown us that these older systems of 
were not entirely based on error, and that, al- 
though canes much that is repugnant to 
the more expanded Intellect of this age, they are 
by no means justly described by the words— 
“heathenish darkness,” 

Believing that these vestiges of the spiritual 
history of man cannot fail to be of interest, 
mit me to adduce s few of the conceptions of our 
moral duties held by the priests of ancient Egypt. 


In their theology it was taught that at death 
the soul was usbered into the presence of the god 
Osiris to be judged, and examined by forty-two 
"Assessore" or deities who represented each 
some special sin. Each of these august divinities 
Claimed the soul, unless ft could be shown that 
the life of the deceased bad been free from the 
sin over which it had sway, 8 We 
find representations of souls denying the claims 
of these dread Assessors, answering to each sep- 
arately. These answers will give as a correct 
idea of the moral conceptions of the period,and the 
sins to be avoided during life in order to secure 

piness hereafter. 
nong the sins now recognized as criminal, 
we find the following specitically denied :— 

“I have not smitten men privily (murdered), 

“I have not committed adultery. 

"I have not stolen. 

**T have not plundered. 

KI have not waylaid any. 

“I have not cheated any by false weight. 

“T have not p forth my arm (iu anger), ” 

It is refreshing to find that, long before the 
time of Abraham, men had learned to draw a 
distinction between steali and plundering; 
and I infer therefrom that they believed in “ev: 
service reform." 

The following recognitions of moral obligations 
to our fellow-men are worthy of notice :— 

“T have not afflicted any (caused sorrow), 

"I have not corrupted hearts. 

“T have not been exacting. 

“T have not caused fear, 

“T have not made the laborer to do more than 
his task, 

"T have not calumniated the slave to his 
master, 

“T have not robbed the dead. 

“T bave not reviled my 2 

„ have not defiled the River (N le).“ 

The following specifications relate to the in- 
dividual :— 

“T have not been idle. 

"T have not lied, 

“I have not played the hypocrite, 

“I have not blusphemed. 

UI have not polluted myself. 

“T have not taken my own life. 

“T have not despised God in my heart, 

“I have not been intoxleated. 

"TI have not indulged in valn boasting, 

HI have not been scornful. 

"I have not been. bad-tempered. 

"T have not listened (to scandal). 

“I have not multiplied words, 

“T have not been shiftless. 

"I have not spared eating bread (or been 
misery). 

1 have not refused to hear words of truth. 

"T have not committed any grievous sin.“ 

Nine more remain, four relating to sacrilege 
and five being repetitions (ns translated). 

Strange words these to those who have been 
taught to look upon all the ancient nations as 


sunk in the grosse«t. ignorance of moral obliga- 
tian! They couse us to ask at what epoch of 
the world's history we may locate this eode. 

Egypt flourished for several thousand years; 
aud we must not take the opinions of those liviug 
in the later period as identical with thas of the 
cartier dynasties, Buton this point wo are hap- 
pily free from all doubt, ‘The Funeral Ritual," 
hough revised in the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
wus of the highest antiquity, Says M. Lenor- 
—ͤ— A apokon of — oum- 

under King Hesepti, of the /ir« dynasty, 
and others as dating from the reign of Menkers 
(fourth dynasty), and very many chapters of the 
Ritual are found on monuments long antorlor to 
Y EM E the She y — X C)” 
ie first dynasty o vpuan Kir began 
with Menes Su lasted 253 years, endis Placed 
by the researches of the contíuental school of 
Hyatt at 5004-4751. years bofore Christ! 
The fourth dynasty began 4235 B. C., the early 
relgus of whieh mark the culminating point in 
the primitive history of Kxypt, urt then attaining 
its most remarkable degree of perfection, 

On the tombs of this ancient race we find in- 
scribed many quotations from the Hitunl," 
breathing forth sentiments not unworthy our 
own day and generation. Souls are depleted 
calling m their “Father Osiris,” and each 
styling himself “his beloved son," On some we 
read such sentences as these ;— 

* He loved his father; he honored his mother ; 
be loved his brethren; and never went from hfs 
home iu bad temper. He never preferred the 
great man to the low one." 

"I was a Wise man, my soul loved God; T wax 
a brother to the great man and a brother to the 
bumble one, aud never wasa mlischief-mnker,' 

Does this sound ¢yotistionl? Not more so than 
the words n often found in our own cemeteries : 
am the resurrection and the life." “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy. laden, 
und T will give you rest." In each of those cases 
the words are quotations from sacred history, and 


the sorrowing survivors of the Egyptian, as wel 
as those of the Christian, selec ee ons 
out of tender regard to Indicate what es 


teemed the highest characteristic of a well-spent 
holy life, To the Egyptian, It was devotion to 
Humanity; to the Christian, implicit trust in 
Jesus. Such, at least, appears lo be the lesson dè- 
rived from the inscriptions on the tombe of these 
widely — agocha; which may be accepted 
— — g the spirit of the theological teaching 
enc 
Not all of the virtues of the Egyptians were 
merely of a negative charwter. They were 
taught that, in order to insure the approval of 
given food tthe hungry, rink to the strat, and 
ven food to the hun 0 the thir at 
clothes to the naked M - 
‘They tell us of God, "that He is the sole gener- 
ator in heaven and on earth, and that He haa 
not been begotten. . . . . That He is the 
only living and true God, who was begotten by 
h bor He who bas existed from the 
be ing, . . who has made all things, 
and was not himself mnde.'' 


Sir J. G. Wilkinson (in Rawlinson's Herodotus) 
tells us that the fable of the god coming person- 
ally into his temple was contrary to the 
tian belief in the nature of the gods :—''TIt was 
only a figurative e ." And on the ehar- 


and they 
gard for social duties 
Mankind, too, had not then been enlightened by 
Christianity, and the Faypüan Hi had 
the merit of having enjoined, practised, and en- 
sured morality, wid. contributed greatly to the 
welfare of the people they » long governed." 

Those days are long , and we live in an 
age of Christian light.” Were priests then up- 
right and true, and the patterns as well as the 
preachers of morality, let us hasten to rejoice 
that we are permitted to live in the Christian 
dispensation, when our priestly exhorters are all 
blameless in thought, word and action; when 
none of the “chosen ones" ever defrauds the wid- 
ow, seduces the innocent, or beguiles the unsus- 
pecting; and when they, too, never “make a 
show of great sanctity, nor set themselves above 
the customs of society." For this great and bless- 
ed privilege, let us not be unduly puffed up nor 
altogether thankless. 

ANCHESTER, N. H. 


The eternal idea of Justice makes no one just, that 
of truth makes no one troe, that of beauty makea na 
one benntifu) ; sò the eternal law of right makes no 
one righteous. All these standard ideas require a 

or drill in the field of experience ta order to 
— matured into character or to fashion. charac 
ter in the models they supply —Aushinall, 


— — 


The following bill was presented to the Board 
of Supervisors of Cedar county, lo by an bo- 
casional dispenser of the In that county: 
“To offering prayer at the grave of: au paus 
per, $3.00." 
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Pagan and Christian Idolatry. 


TRE SIXTH PREZ LECTURE BY P.. B. ABBOT IX TUE CITT BALL, 
DOVER, N, H., TAM. 86, 1800, 


“The old commandment, "Thou shalt not make to thyself 
“any image of God,’ signifies to un, "Thon canst not make to 
thyself any image of God." ean image la fnita; tho thought 
of God t the idea of "ier 
UxRBACH, On (he Heights, p. 908. 


“The other deities that give na blessings do not bestow any 
of them by coralog manifestly before our sight; while He who 


manifested only ln the 1 of bis mighty works, and 
is lüvieible to ne while be regulates them. . The soul 
of man, moreover, which part 
ing In man does, rules, it le evident, within, bat i» it- 
soif unseen," 
BoczaTxs, Xenophon's Memorabilia, tv, til, 18. 
TUM Ta gum por se Ipema Vivant, oan poterant menle 
H uerebant. 
2 ^ Giano, "Twaculan Jiaputationa, 4, xvi, 87. 

If you take into your hand some small object— 
for instance, an apple—the first thing I ob- 
Serve about it is its form or shape; an is you 
perceive In two ways, by the sense of sight and 
the sense of touch, at is, you both see It aud 
feel it to be round. Suppose, however, that your 
eyea were wholly blind, and the nerves of touch 
throughout your body wholly paralyzed and de- 
prived of sensation; could you In that case dis- 
cover the — 2 of the apple, or of anything else? 
Could you in any way learn the form of an object 
which you could neither feel nor see? The sens- 
es of taste, smell, and hearing give no informa- 
tion concerning form or shape; and it is plain 
that the only avenues b which such informa- 
tion can reach the mind are the two senses of 
sight and touch. 

f, however, I should ask what is the shape of 
an apple, you could reply at once, although 
there [n hére uo & ple to be seen or touched. 
The very word, apple, calls up iu your mind a 
mental representation of the object iteelf; and 
this you can conceive yourself as touching or see- 
ing. This power of mentally Tapes ü 
experience of the ser —of creating in the mind 
a picture or image of actual forms,—is called 
imagination ; and its function la to enable us to 
think about objects of sense, precisely as if they 
were before our eyes and hands. Without it we 
could remember nothing and know nothing; 
impressions made upon our senses would vanisb 
like shadows passing over the surface of a lake. 
Say what we will about the soul, no well-inform- 
ed person can doubt that sense and imagination 
are the basis of all human knowledge. 

Form, therefore, or shape, Is something which 
belongs to objects of sense; it is, In other words, 
an attribute of matter, which the senses can per- 
ceive and the imagination reproduce lu the mind 
itself. There could neither be matter without 
shape, nor shape without matter, to con- 
ceive a form all alone by itself, without sny tini 
whose form it is; the attempt is simply abeurd. 
This, then, ia clear,—matter und form, form and 
matter, are inseparable: Whether in Nature or 


in thought, the two must always go together, as 
closely connected as top and bottom, inside and 
outside, right and le We cannot, therefore, 
perceive form or shape except by those faculties 
whicb deal directly with matter, namely, the 
senses; and we cannot think of it at all, except 
by that faculty which deals with mental pictures 
or Images of matter, pene, the imagination. 
Let me emphasize this trut , that form cannot 
exist without malter and cannot be thought of 
without matter; for it is the great and all-impor- 
tant truth which Idolatry of all kinda forgets. 
Not uniess we really understand it, can we corn- 

rehend that truly great saying attributed to 

esus—''God ia Spirit.” The idea of form is 
purely a material one, and cannot in any way be 
Bpiritualized. ‘The vast majority oF pengi, even 
in Christian countries, are still w ipping idols 
in no figurative sense,—worshipping mere pic- 
tures or mental images of God, rather than 
himself. The world bas hardly yet attained the 
faintest conception of & spirit God; and be- 
cause I cannot help believing that this gross 
im worship tends to keep human life on a low 
level, I wish to puggest, however inadequately, a 
higher idea of , and thus, perhaps, help to 
worship him in spirit and in truth,” 

If what I have sald be true—if form is, Indeed, 
an attribute of matter, and of matter ouly,—then 
itis plain that God, who is Spirit, must he al- 
together without form. Think a moment what 
form implies. A tree, a house, a mountain, all 
have form, because they are all limited and com- 
m of parts; they have definite outlines or 

undaries, whieh depend on the arrangement 
or mutual relation of these parte. By its very 
nature, form is a boundary or limitation; it ter- 
minates and circumscribea whatever it belong 
to, and hence can belong only to that which 
limited and finite. But God, who is infinite, 
cannot an attribute inconsistent with his 
own infinity; he cannot have any form, for all 
form ia limitation. He is Spirit; and I spirit 
be not another name for absolute nothingness, all 
spirit must be formless, invisible, intangible, un- 
imaginable, To trave in thought any form or 
feature, however airy or shadowy; to paint on 
the background of infinity any shape, outline, or 
figure of any kind; to conceive any lineaments, 
however august, beautiful, or divine,—is to lose 
all conception of spirit in a vague effort to bring 
God within the field of human vision or fancy. 
“No man hath seen God at any time, nor indeed 
ean see." It must be by other faculties than 
sense or imagination that we are to know God, if 
he can indeed be known. Spirit la that which 
thinks, wills, loves; but what form has thought? 
What features has will? What outline has love? 
Cannot we comprehend these, the supreme real- 
ities of our life, without the help of & picture- 
book, even though our own imagination be the 
artist? Shall fancy bring up her camera obseu- 
ra aud endeavor to pena Infinite Being? 
Spirit may indeed dwell in visible forms; hut 
— shall say that the forms ure essential? Be- 
hind the form of your face and features, there is 
asoul which I discern /Arough my senses, but 
not with them; a soul I can neither see, nor 
touch, nor even imagine, It is invisible to me, 

of no form or likeness that my eyes can 

hold; yet it is the most real thing in your face. 
It is that with which 1 hold converse. It Is that 
whieb speaks to me incalculably more, uow bet- 
ter and now worse, than your lips. ‘Nay, it is 
you yourself. The form of a face is, as it were, a 
nk. from which ‘no conclusion is to he drawn 
as to the masker; but the ezpreaeion. which sni- 
mates it, and which, uncontrollable by will, not 
seldom gives the lie to the tongue, is a true wit- 
ness of the quality of the spirit within, Form is 
but the expressive aign and symbol of something 
other than itself; and this unir nable but not 
unintelligible something, be it what It may, is 
what I mean by the invisible, the formless spirit. 


Spirit is thought, tnfelligenas, will, affertion, 
eonsclenee ; th attribute farm or shape by Cose is 
simply abuni, Lorie we neither ee spirit, nor 
imagine |t; if HW. üidermd existe In reallly, H rout 
be known bw higher facultiee Huan eee or bite 
agination, Either tare iè pu seh thing us 
spirit at all, er it lk smeting wiwa portmit 
cannot be painted even on the ederim canins 


of Imagination ; emethine forties, Invisible, 
divine. Whether finite or jufinite, spirit can 
have only spiritual attributes; but forni i» not 


one of these. It is as childish, therefore, to in- 

uire about the form of the soul or the form of 

od, as it would be to inquire about the shape of 
righteousness or the stature of wisdom or the 
features of virtue. Form belongs to matter alone; 
it cannot, therefore, belong to spirit, unless spirit 
is matter, too. 

But,“ perhaps you object. lu your own mind 

naspiritual body; my soul, when 
die, will not dissolve Into thin air, but will issue 
from this perishable frame in a new, a spiritual 
MA: The spirits of the dead must have form 
= 8 rd Muy 72 me spirits of the living. 
aul pl es this doctrine of a spiritu: 
body; and 1 believe it!” en 

Per this is 50,—perhape Paul is right; I 
neither deny nor affirm it. For myself, I profess 
to know no of that life which I hope awaits 
us beyond the grave; and I have no faith in oth- 
er men's poto of knowledge on the subject, 
even if they call themselves apostles and seers. 
We may be clothed in celestial bodies after 
death, or we may ATO is wise indeed who 
knows, But granting the truth of your belief, — 

nting that our souls at death rise in celestial 
les, —all that I have sald remains true never- 
theless, If we are to have such bodies, they 
must still be material bodies, although of a high- 
er order of matter, You surely cannot believe 
that what you call your ‘spiritual body"! i» your 
irit itself? Have you never thought of this,— 
that, Just as you are ob to think of a soul 
within this material body, so, if you imagine a 
“spiritual body,“ you must think of a sou within 
that, toof The eyes; mouth, and other features, 
through which the spirit of Ed friend shives 
out upon you, are not that spirit itaelf; and if, in 
a life to come, through other and more glorious 
features the same spirit shall shine out up- 
ou you, even those celestial fes rice arie as 
they may be, will not be the beloved spirit itself. 
If we are constrained to believe In a soul within 
the earthly body here, Just as much are we con- 
strained to believe in a soul within the heavenly 
body hereafter, Let us talk no more of “spirit- 
ual" DARE bodies, celestial as terrestrial, 
are mnterial, all forms are material, and the liv- 
ing itt will be forever formless and unseen. It 
will hide itself as truly within that celestial body 
you believe in, as it hides itself here in these 
earthly bodies: and If you are unable to believe 
in formless apt in these, you do not really be- 
lieve in spiri at all, What you call spirit is only 
matter a little rarefied. Let us, therefore, learn 
to distinguish between matter and spirit here, 
and rise to that loftier idea of spirit which is born 
not of sense or imagination, but of pure thought, 
cultivated reason, and spiritual consciousness, 
Spirit ls that wonderful something in us which 
thinks, wills, aspires, hopes, loves, worshipas,— 
which, in pure devotion to truth and humanity 
and noble principles, is able to give such cour: 
even to weak natures, that they can trample 
pain and danger and death itself under foot; and 
thus it asserts proudly its own superiority to mat- 
ter. Itisthe sightof men who can die for an 
idea, or, better still, who cau live for it iu con- 
stant and cheerful sacrifice, that most invigorates 
my own faith in spirit aa something more than 
an idle dream. Unprofaned with the touch of 
hands, unshamed by the impudent inspection of 
eyes, spirit is deeper and diviner than any form, 
and through form but manifests its own won- 
drous and mysterious presence. 

If, then, it be a coarse and gross mistake to at- 
tribute form even to a finite spirit, liow much 
coarser and grosser it is to attribute form to Infi- 
nite Spirit! Is he not omnipresent, existing 
equally in all parts of boundless space, and Alling 
it with the fulness of hla own divine life? Then 
is he without body, feature, or form, as devoid of 
figure or shape as space itself, But {shrink from 
the very mention of form as 8 to God; 
he is to me so truly spirit, and spirit is a thought 
so far above the heavy, crass atmosphere of sense 
and imagination, that ít seems to me almost Ir- 
reverence even to state #0 bald and u & gon- 
e. When the Hebrews portray eir Jeho- 
vah In human gulse, or when Sweden literal- 
ly attributes to God the human form and apeaks 
of him as the “Divine Man,“ I would as soon 
consent ta worship the Belgian Glant as such a 
God, God can have no form, because all forma 
are his He is the illimitable Power, the un- 
searchable Intelligence, the absolute Beniguity, 
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the eternal Beauty, the perfect Reotitude, of 
which the universe of Nature, with all Its myr- 
iad forma, is but a symbol or sign. I cannot as- 
&ociate him with any cular form because we 
find him in'all forms. The infinite variety of 
sublime and beautiful shapes which throng the 
fields of space, and which dissolve and melt Into 
each other like the clond-palaces of a sunset aky, 
are all his,—all instinct with his life and thro 
b with the electric currents of his activity; 
and any one Is as much his, as truly the form of 
God, as any other. Their whole value and elo- 

uence lie in their ever-freah on of the 

ternal One whose broken lights they are; and 
the face of Nature, glorious, serene, majestic, de- 
rives all its loveliness from the Omnipresent Re- 
ality that shines through every feature and lenda 
it the eternal charm o uty andlaw. Tohim, 
formless as the sunlight which floods the ski 
no form is high, none low; all forma are his, an 
become visible only through him who is himself 
invisible. The modest grass wet with showers 
and the superb rainbow arched above It from 
borizon to horizon; the white-plumed armies of 
the surf thundering t the land, and the 
shell on the beach that with tiny voice mimics 
their everlasting roar; the sky-piercing peak of 
the mountain, and the raspberry that blushes 
on its rugged declivity; the boundless sweep of 
the landscape, dotted with towns and countless 
homes, and the flushed child that chases the but- 
terflies through the meadows; the enormous city 
with its sea of humanity, and the lonely heart 
that floats like a bubble on ita heaving surface,— 
all these, and myriads besides, are forms of God, 
all parts of that awful mystery of Beiug— 


“Whose body Nature io, and God the soul.” 


Tn the form of the fuchsia, the icicle, the star, 
God existe as truly as in the form of man,—no 
more, no less, Between all forms and the Divine 
Spirit they express, I must forever distinguish 
Saming those as broken gleams of this, and 
worshipping the Eternal Spirit itself as the ori- 
gin an of all that is, To associate him ex- 
elusively with any one form is to dissociate him 
from all other forms, and thus isolate him in 
a corner of his own universe. Whoever has 
come to realize the truth of God's spirituality 
shrinks from every effort to clothe him in imag- 
inable ee ps . that formle«nesa Is the 
attribute of all spirit as such. The senses and the 
imagination know not how to worship him; 
these must be dumb In the hour of spiritual 
adoration. 

I have taken all this pains to explain the con- 
trariety of spirit and form, or rather the inde- 

ndence of the idea of spirit on any cular 
orm, because it is the forgetfulness or ignorance 
of this truth which is the origin of all kinds of 
idolatry. The essence of all image-worship is 
the Imprisonment of the Divine in a single form, 
or in a few forms. The idol-worshipper selde«n 
I believe, mistakes the rude materials of his idol 
for God himself; be only believes that his god 
resides in that particular form in some especial 
manner, It is the consclousness of — . pe- 

„ how- 


ous power, but its incarceration in some special 
form or idol, Whether an object of sense or of 
imagination, It is all one; the belief in the exclu- 
sive 2 of the Divine in any single form is 


disbelief in its equal presence in all other forma, 
ence any form, material or im ned, which 
becomes in the thought of the wo: pper the in- 


word. Observe, that the essence of idolatry is 
inseparable das- 


whether visible and tangible to sense, or only 


the real object of wor- 
ship, from absolute Inability to Foss a them 
apart to a mere use of the idol as a convenient 
means of awakening the spirit of worship through 
the sensea; but the essence of the idolatry is the 
dependence npon sensible forma or objects as a 
condition of worship. Whoever cannot worship 
except by the aid of his senses or his imagination 

& stranger to that “worship in spirit and in 
truth" which alone ia the truest worship,—is, in 
fact, an idolater. So understood, idolatry is 
nearly as common in Christian us in pagan 
neuen; and in either pure worship is rare 


The ‘Bible, as you doubtless know, is very se- 
e of the 


N 
could be more harsh or unjust than 1 — 
to those who know 
no better, 


form of worship; but all in BO far as it 

onest, sincere 
to the highest E compre end, is 

o God we are 
bes and babblers, at the best. Whoever — 
Presses, I care not in what fashion, his souls 
reverence for his own god or pods, and strives as 
t mse! 


If to t 
loftiest ideal of excellence, is a Apen ut the 


one true God, by whatever name he namea him. 


TEBINDEX 


our names to him? Every sincere as- 

br eu the soul is true worship, It is not to 
condemn idolatry that I uak of it to-night, but 
rather, if I may, to enable same to com end 
it better. There are grades of spiritual life, dif- 
ferent, yet all good In their kind; and the artless 
worship of some so-called Pagans puts to shame 
the worldly hypocrisy of their Christian con- 
temners. There is, perhaps," says Max Müller 
[Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I. p. 60], 
'no race of men so low and degraded as the Pa- 


lt haa frequently been asserted they had 
no religion at all. And yet these same Papuas, 
when they want to know whether what they are 


ing to undertake is right or wrong, aqua 
— karwar, cl — thelr hands ovan Cab 
forehead, and bow re; y, at the same time 
stating their E If they are seized with 
any nervous feeling during this process, It is con- 
aidered as a bad sign, and the project is abandon- 
ed for a time; if otherwise, the idol Is supposed 
to approve. Here we have but to translate what 
they n their helpless language call nervous feel- 

by our word, ‘conscience,’ and we shall not 
0 understand what they re mean, but 
confesa, perhape, that it would be well for us If in 
our own hearta the karwar occupied the same 
prominent place which it occupies in the cottage 
of every Papua," I must confess that in m 
own heart I find no abhorrence of this idol- 
worship, but rather a mingled reverence and 
pity. The moral sentiment is worthy of such 
profound veneration that, even in unenlightened 
men, its activity seems to&hed a holy light about 
em, When we hold sueh honest converse with 
our own souls, and follow our best impulses with 
the — 4 fidelity of these r Papuas, then, 
but not then, can we rd to despise their 
ignorant superstition. 

1t would be unjust in the extreme to accuse all 
idol-worshippers of confounding the real object 
of thelr worship with the idols before them, I 
doubt if even the most degraded savages do this, 
Some dim consciousness of superior being must 
accompany, I think, ue act of worship. In 
the case of the more enlightened heathen, how- 
ever, the practice of idol-worship means little 
more than the use of relics and rosaries among 
Catholics or the parade of man-millinery among 
ritualistic Protestants. The emperor Jullian, 
ealled the“ tate" by the early Christians 
because he had returned to that faith of his fore- 
fathers from which they themselves had aposta- 
tized, makes this plea for representative worship 
of the gods:—“‘Statues, and altars, and the 
servation of the unextinguished fire, and in short 
all such particulars, have been established by our 
fathers ns aymbols of the presence of bee A e 
not that we should believe that these m are 
gods, but that through these we should worship 
the gods. For since we are connected with the 
body, it is alao necessary that our worship of the 
pods should be performed in a corporeal manner; 

ut they are incorporeal." [Argumenta of Cel- 
sua, Porphyry, and the Emperor Julian, against 
the Christiana. London, 1830. p. 62. A very 
scarce collection of translations by Thomas Tay- 
lor, the ‘‘Modern Platonist,” which was private- 
ly printed, and seca} The ancient author 
of the Bhagavad Gita, an episodical portion of 
the great Indian epic called the Mahabharata, 
p these worda into the mouth of Krishna, the 
carnate Brahm :—' Whatever any sup- 
plicant is desirous of worshipping in faith, it is I 
alone who Inspire him with that steady faith ; 
with which being endued, he endeavoreth to 
render that im: pro itious, and at length he 
obtaineth the object of his wishes as It 18 appoint- 
ed by me. The ignorant, being unac- 
quainted with my supreme nature, which is 
—— to all things and exempt from d A 
believe me, who am invisible, to exist in the v 
ible form under which they see me. . . That 
Supreme Being la to be obtained by him who 
al th no other In him is included 
all Na ; by him all ga are spread abroad.“ 

Listen also to the evidence of & Hindu of Be- 
nares, who In a public lecture defended the faith 
of his coun en before a mixed audience of 
English people and natives: 

“If by idolatry,’ he Says, 'ls meant a m 
of worship which confines our Ideas of the ity 
to a mere image of clay or stone, which prevents 
our hearts from. being expanded and elevated 
with lofty notions of the attributes of God, if this 
is what ia meant by idolatry, we disclaim idol- 
atry, we abhor ido atry, &nd deplore the igno- 
rance or uncharitableneas of those that charge us 
with this grovelling system of worship, . . . 
But if, or believing, as we do, in the omni- 

resence of God, we behold, by the aid of our 
magination, in the form of an [ers any of his 
glorious manifestations, ought we to be ch 

with a them with the matter of the 
image, whilst during those moments of sincere 
—— ent I do not even think or 

a at the s a portrait of a bel 
and venerated friend — 7 
world our heart is filled with sentiments of love 
and reverence; if we fancy him present in the 

looking upon us with his wonted 
tenderness and affection, and then indulge our 
feelings. of love and 9 should we be 


e Ing 
that of fancying him to be no other than s plece 


t 
rance or uncharitableness of those wi the igno- 


ho 
our representative worship with the —— 
Grecian, or Roman idolatry as represented by 
European Hein api then charge us With poly. 
theism In the teeth of thousands of texts in 
Puranas, dec] in clear and unmistakable 
terms that there Is but one God who manifests 
himself as Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra (Biva 
In his functions of Mae preservation and de. 
struction.'" [Max Miller, Chips from a Germa 
Workshop, Vol, I, p. 17.) 

In this defence of idol-worship h 
Hindu, we get an inside view "T 
see that, at least among the more cul vated 
heathen, it is worthy of quite as much respect ag 
the average Christianity of our own coun 
The same defence is here made which must 
made by all who appeal to the imagination in 
aid of worsbip, and seek to move the feelings by 
pictures, statues, music, or other senauous means, | 

doubt not that this worshi may be very sin. 
cere and helpful to persons in a certain stage of | 
development; but it is not spiritual worship, and 
cannot have so controlling an influence on the 
character as intelligent, inward homage to a 
purely spiritual God, 


To give an adequate idea of the varieties of idol. 
worship which have prevalled among — | 
would be impossible in a lecture like thia, A few 
facts, however, I will state, showing the great 
range of idolatry in the choice of objects of wor. | 
"mp. There is Rcarcely anything within reach 
of the senses, or even of the imaginatio which 
"Nature | 
| 


has not somewhere been worshipped. 
2 or the adoration of the aun, moon, stars, 
fire, wind, mountains, seas, rivers, ete., ia 
haps the moet ancient of all idolatries, 5 
earth and the sky are in most mythologies “ns in 
those of Greece, Rome and C) the a 
gods who gave birth to all that ia, McClatehis 
re a curious = between himself and a 
inaman, revealing n very gross idea of God, 
“Whom do you worship?’ T asked. 4 2 
i 
Why 


Heaven, just as you foreigners do,’ he 

‘Who is the heaven you worship? ' 

Rhang-te, of course,’ said he, ‘Can you aa 

Bhang-te or not?" | inquired. ‘Why,’ replied he, 

looking at me with surprise at my ignorance, 

and leading me to the door while he pointed up | 

to the sky, ‘there he is.“ "What, sai I, do you 

mean that blue sky up there? ‘Of course,’ said 

he, ‘that is Shang-te, the same az yonr Jenu! | 

I have never yet asked the above questiana with- 

out receiving prome the same answer; for all 

classes of Confucianists in China consider 2 

te to be the animated, material heaven.“ 

story seems to exhibit a very low pes of idol- 

atry—the confusion of the idol with the god it 

represents; but I suspect, if we could have read 

the Chinaman'a heart, he really worshl 

something more than the bare expanse of blue | 

above him. Herodotus [I, 131] says the Persians 

worshipped the aky, "calling the entire circle of 

the heavens Zeus.“ In some parts of the world, | 

as on the plaina of Upper Asia and in some re- 
ons of Africa, the chief objects of Tn 
evils or demons; as the Christians have their 

Batan, so the American Indians had their 

Matehi Manito, the Egyptians had their Typhon, 

the Scandinavians their Loki, the Persians their 

Ahriman, etc, ete, The worship of departed i 

ancestors prevails extensively in n, among 

the Papuans of Oceanica (some of whom make 

annual offerings of betel-nuts and tobacco at the 

tombs), among the Maoria of New Zealand, and 

elsewhere. The worship of fetighes—a word de- 

rived from the Portuguese fetisao, and algnifying 

a “magical charm" or ‘‘spell!'—is very common 

in Greenland, Africa, Australia, and Siberia. 

Anything may be a fetich, and thus become the 

—1 or patron-splrit of the savage; a piece of 

sculpture, as a snake, lizard, or other oy by 

bit of bone or mineral, a bird’s beak, a fish's fin, | 

a horse's hoof, may be adopted as m charm or 

amulet, and vested with divine dignities, a$ 

the abode of a mysterious power. Animal-wor- 

ship, which can be detected in the primitive | 

paganism of the Grecian and German tribes and 

among the American Indians, was developed to 

a lar d among the Egyptians, who, 

according to Plutarch worshipped beasts not 

merely as symbol but as themselves goda | 

Clement of Alexandria, after expatlating on the | 
lendorof the tian temples, and 4 
Welling on the veil Inwrought with gold whic 

curtained off the adytum or shrine from the 

reat of the building, goes on to say: But if you 

pass beyond into the remotest part of the in- | 

closure, hastening to behold something more | 

worthy of your search, and seek for the image 

which dwells in the temple, a shrine-bearer — 

some one else of those who minister in aac 

things, with a grave air singing a Pran in * 

Egyptian tongue, draws aside a small portan | 

the veil, as if about to show us the god; an 

makes us burst into a loud laugh. For the r 

you sought is not there, but a cat, ora a i 

or a serpent sprung from the soil, or some su | 

brute animal better puo to a cave *. ^ N 
le. The Egyptian deity ap — 

ng himself on a purple coverlet!" Chief »3 

these deified brutes was the sacred bull Am 

who was ed as the living shrine of x 

the chief god of Memplils, and thus appeared 


— | 
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be a 5 incarnation of the deity. At 
desth he was embalmed, and his funeral con- 
ducted with a magnificence worthy of Pharaoh 
himself; and even after death he was worshipped 
still under the name of Serapla, until the god 
had become Incarnate in a new calf. 

Idols of various kinds, whether adopted from 
Nature or fashioned by art or created by Imagin- 
ation, have in all ages held sway over the minds 
of the populace, not only in , but in Christ- 
lan lands. The history of the Christian. Church 
is almoat from its commencement the history of 
on koa A * worse of a eg wee end 

ng the n Mary, the a es, the martyrs, 
the sainte, and others, die ne in the course of 
time so grievous an abuse that two of the Byzan- 
line Emperors, Leo Isauricus and Constantine 
2 headed N of the Iconoclasta, 
or image-breakers, and did in their AT to 
abolish the worship of images in Christian 
churches. In the year A, D. 787, the second 
5 of N convened 75 the, 8 
rene, resto! e images, and ac y passed 
decrees against all who maintained that God was 
the sole object of worship! Similar decrees were 
passed at the councils held in Constantinople in 
A. D, 869 and 879. This image-worship waa 
mildly condemned in a special treatise by the 
French Emperor Charlemagne; but this treatise 
waa ‘refui by no les a personage than Po, 
Hadrian himself! Thomas Aquinas, one of the 
greatest fathers of the church, went so far ns to 
assert that since Christ is adored with supreme 
adoration, therefore his Image, or the crucifix, 
ought to be adored with supreme adoration.” 


But this Image-worship, which was an abuse 
of the Romish and Greek churches, and drew 
out stout protests from John Huss and the other 
reformers, is only a superficial indication of the 
deeper idolatry which les at the very heart of 
historica] Christianity, The claim of Jesus to be 
the Messiah or Christ of God, which he himself 
made the foundation of his chorch, early ripened 
into his elevation to the Godhead, The thenlury 


of the Orthodox party in the t'hristinn harch, 
culminating fn the dowtriney of the Trintiy and 
the Atonement, wis only the rpealiag Of the 
peed planted by Jesus hivweli Nevertheless. it 
— — true that the worship of Jesus, pracussd 
to-day ui Chriugondoeim, t the ranket 
idolatry. It Ia incor petite with Uat «pirimal 
worship of God as tiu formless and ommnipnesent 
Spirit which Jesus biowelf ie mbi to lave mon- 
manded. When Henry Ward! Heeeber said (I 
am not aure of the exact words) ;—'"Il'he Father 


is to me only & dim and impalpable essence; 


Christ is the only God T know," he spoke for 
thousands ang einne, Mongb 
he ke like an idolavwr. (helet-worshlpy, n 
ail. bero-wofship, la idolatry. To Worship God 
under the form «if ieee l» no better Hine to wor- 


ship him under the fori of Cuufucius We can- 
not worship God In “spirit and in truth,” until 
we worship him by sour hoher fueulty than 
sense or Imagination. the hieline of tlie 
spirit in the presence Formless and In- 

welling, the still, rapi homage of ine soul be 
fore the Viewless and Eternaj, Huet routines 

ritual worship. In the temple of Solon, 
the great seraphs in the Holy of Holle were rep- 
resented as shielding tuair eyes with) Linip whig» 
in presence of the awiul Suekinah, So let our 
imaginations in profound humility cover their 
eyes with their wings, that we may bow in mute 
adoration before him who has no likeness in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath. 

It was no new thing when the early church 
deified Jeaus. The whole empire of China is to- 
day dotted over with temples to Confucius, and 
more than sixty thousand animals are provided 
annually for sacrifice in them, in nddition to the 
countless offerings g hy hi9 worshippers. 
Bo also the disciples of Paste, another great 


teacher of religion i © bina, who was in man 
respects superior lo Confucius, began to dei 
him as early as the fourth cenuiry of the Christ- 


jan era, and to relate the same marvels about his 
birth which cluster around the infancy of Jesus. 
The Inhabitants of Java worship another deified 
prophet, Batára Guru, or the ''Venerated Teach- 
er" Gautama or Sakya-muni, the founder of 
the t Buddhist religion which includes & 
third of the inhabitants of the globe, became the 
object of supreme veneration to many of his fol- 
lowers. 80, too, the hero Krishna, between 
whose story and that of Jesus there exist the 
most wonderful resermblannes, was worshipped as 


the eighth avatdra or vicarnation of Vilimu, the 
Supreme Being, lone before the Chriethen erg. 
Even In America, wv Mi tho Mexieans deifving 
their benefactor 1 guetsaleontl, and tho Periviaus 


deifying their benefactor Manco Capac. Every- 
where we find evidences of a tendency to apotheo- 
size human beings who have connected them- 
selves in any way with the instinct of worship. 
It needs very little philosophy to see that the 
worship of Jesus is, as it were, the phantasmagoric 
enlargementof a huinan figure in the magic lan- 
tern of imagination, 

My friends, T count It a thing of no slight im- 
port how we think of God, If we make an im- 
age of him, even in our own thought, to bow 
down before and worship, it will be , if not 
impomible, to realize his presence in our own 
souls; out of which grows our hollest ſeellug and 


our noblest living. The seems outside of 
us, far from us, up in the sky, out of our reach; 
we cannot feel fts omnipresence, or rest in its all- 
embraci ; the earth cannot seem permea- 
ted with its invisible power, nor our own spirits 
fed by it» inwardly working life; Natnre cannot 
seem throbbing with divine pulses, nor man, 
even in his degradations, crowned by a redeem- 
ing and transfiguring ibility of better things. 
thia can come only through a ition of 
the formless, immanent, universal Divinity that 
is above our heads in the skies we venerate, also 
beneath our feet in the solid ground we tread,— 
In the great and souls of all ages, also in 
the poor sota and brutes and desperadoes that 
crowd the prisons and infest the streets of to-day. 
Out of this faith iu the inviaible God that Inha 
its all, spring the noblest virtues, the divinest af- 
fections, the tenderest graces, the sweetest and 
bravest 8 that are possible to man, 
h idolatry is by no means unmixed evil,— 
thor it has its own lower and higher forme,— 
pii worship alone ia purely . To wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth" is to all Idols 
from the fetich up to Jesus, and consecrate our 
hearts and lives to the Formless, Indwelling, 
and All-Encom ng God. To this high fai 
I would we might all attain! 


THE CHILDREN OF NATURE, 


FROM THE OEHMAN OF EBUNWACHER. 


On a plain, shut In by mountains, in the land of 
Asin, lived a little community in simplicity and 
with few wants. Long ago, one family had fled 
thither from the persecutions of the tyrants of 
the earth. The father died soon after his coming, 
and left in the wilderness a few Usping children ; 
from these descended this little peo le. 

They knew few forms of speech, but a tradition 
had remained to them that there was an all-pow- 
erful being, called God. Where this being waa, 
and of what form, and how he acted, they knew 
not; 80 they honored the mountain stream that 
flowed through the vale, as their God, for they 
drank from its wave; and the atream was the 
only water of the valley, and roared fearfully. 

Suddenly the anow from the mountain-topa 
swelled the river, so that it filled the vale, and 
swept away men and houses Then the people 
trembled before their God, and said—'^He is an- 
gry with ua. Up! let us sacrifice our dearest. to 
um when his wrath rises 17 

So they „aud reaolved, when the stream 
should overflow, to throw their youngest children 
into its waves to appease it; the fathers and 
mothers wept and awaited the day of the offer- 
ing. So superstition crushed the tenderest feel- 

of their hearts. 

he day of sacrifice came; the 
rents brought their children ; then came to them 
a stranger, whom they culled Maho, that is, the 
Son of the Sea, and sald—'*Would you fly from 
bad to worse? Control the stream." But the 
people were ztffrighted and fell back; many said 
Ae blasphemes God.” 

The stranger bore s lyre in his hand; hestruck 
the chords and sang; then the people gathered 
about him, and, in joyful dances, followed the 
tones of his lyre into the mountain; here they 
tore up rocks, and made dykes about the stream 
the mountain snows melted, the waters rose, but 
they roared shut up within their walls, Men 
were astonished, and erled—‘The Son of the Bea 
is God?" But he smiled and sald—'/Then are 
you all God; for have you not conquered the 
stream by your owu might? You know not your 
power; try and use what lies In you; then will 

ou begin to know God." 

„Where does he live?" they asked among 
themselves. 

Maho answered them not, but he taught them 
to till the land and to plant trees; then they saw 
that tbe rain and dew from the clouds made the 
felda fruitful, and sent increase from above; so 
they said There above dwells God; the clouds 
are his tent; he makes the vale fruitful; we will 
Rive him of our fruita that he may come down.” 

nen they built an altar upon a mound, and 
burned the first fruits, and let the amoke rise m 
for a sweet odor to their God; for they said He 
dwells above, the sky is his house, aud the clouds 
are the curtains to his tent.” 

In the meantime, 4 they knew so little 
of God, the valley grew fairer and finer with 
trees and fruit, and the people were happy in 
their simplicity; but they longed ardently to see 
the Unknow, and hs to the wise mari REN 
wan Saag Dy we may think of him, 
since he Maho 


not come down." Then 
smiled, and carved a fine Image 


weeping pa- 


in 1 Me M: ü 
man, and they placed it in s tent, and ca e 
tent the hos df God; and they ceased to ask 
who and where God was, for they called the Im- 
age God, and set costly food before i and ate 
and drank; so they degraded the Highest and 
themselves. 

This grieved the atranger, and he stepped for- 
ward and aajd—''See if thia be the powerful Un- 
known!" Then be cast fire into the tent of their 
God, and it was burned to ashes with the Image : 


d the cried—'"The image ls not He!” 
And they said n—''Where shall we find 
Him?’ Then said the stranger See, the trees 


and plants grow and blossom in quiet beauty, 


and the earth produces of all kinds; for an un- 
seen spirit hovers about and quickens them by 
day and night; yet ye know not the face and 
figure of the pir t that Alls mountain and valley 
nnd men and beast" And the le said 
"Now we know; his name is Spirit; he moves 
over the earth, and dwells also in man and 
beast." But the wise man answered Trouble 
not yourselves about name and form, but be 
hel to one another, slnce one spirit acts in all; 
then will the Unseen come near to you,” 

Then arose among the people a man of proud 
and envious mind towards the stranger, who 
hated him because all honored his wisdom; aud 
him they called Zalml, that la, the Gloomy, for 
he separated himself from them with a gioomy 
look. But suddenly sppeared in the valley a 
monster, which came from afar over the moun- 
tains, a shaggy lion, who selzed men and beasts, 
and then returned with bloody mane to his cave. 
The dwellers in the vale thought it an angry 
creature from under the earth, and hid them- 
selves in thelr houses, but the wise man said— 
"We must meet the monster; and he led the 
people towards the mountain, 

ben Bar drew near to Zalml's house, he 
came out and derided Maho, and said to the peo- 
ple—‘'He will lead you into the Jaws of the mon- 
ater, that he may make you fewer, and rule over 
you more easily; he stands in | e with evil.” 

The wise stranger was silent, but the people 
were afraid. 

In the meantime had Zalmi'a little son run far 
from the house, and Zalmi loved the child much; 
then came the lion from the wood and roared 
and the men were frightened and fel! back; and 
the lion ran upon the little boy with open Jaws 
and licked his chaps, while Zalm! and the moth- 
er of the boy stood at a distance wringing thelr 
hands. Then Maho went to meet the raging 
beast, gave him such a blow on his head that he 
fell, and ed him to death; then, faint and 
blood-stained, he brought the rescued son to his 
bitter enemy; the father and mother of the boy 
threw themselves on their faces and wept, and 
aald—“ We are not worthy to lift up our eyes be- 
fore thee." Then came the people, and would 
worship the conqueror of the lion, and said: — 
“Art thou & mortal or the Unseen in mortal form, 
that thou showest such kindness to thine enemy, 
and desplsest thine own life to do ? What 
is this?" Bo sald the ple, but the wise stran- 
ger answered: Children, I am a man like you; 
a low voice In my heart tells me 20 to act; such a 
voice also in your hearts, for you 
my deed more than my strength; and also in the 
soul of our brother Zulmi, who hated me, haa it 
now spoken loudly, so that he threw himself u 
on his face and wenti and sce, it dwells even 
the heart of the child, for it embraced my neck 
with its little arma aud kissed me, Bee, my be- 
loved, this ia the spirit and the voice of the Un- 
seen in your hearts; follow it wherever it com- 
mands you; so shall you know it better, for the 
| espe is nowhere nearer to us than In our own 

earts,"’ 

And the people cried :—''Now we see truly that 
it needs no dwelling, neither form, nor name!“ 
From that ume they honored the invisible spirit 
in childlike simplicity by faith and love, and 
their eyes became ever clearer; and they asked 
no more, where and of what form was God, 


THE NEW STYLE OF PRAYER, 


The Japanese, we believe, pray by machinery ; the 
supplication, placed in a proper receptacle, is holated 
by & windlass, and goes up alittle distance, at all 
events. y among us who are rationalistically 
inclined, doubt if a 73 has more than a subjective 
efficacy, Puzzled y philosophic doubt, they 
cannot see how, under the order of the aniverse, 
prayer can be directly answered. They cannot 
accept the Idea of the interposition of a personal 
will in the affalrs of men, The chief end for which 
praying waa inatituted being thus surrendered, pray- 
ng becomes with them a sort of epeech-making ; 
prayer becomes a monologue addreased to an infinite 
nowhere. Some of the specimens of this kiod are 
ludicrous enough. One by the Unitarian chaplain 
ofthe Massachusetts. Assembly has travelled over to 
England and back again. It might be called rallroad 
devotion. Here itis: “All Thy works prales Thee, 
Architect Divine, in all places of Thy dominion. We 
rejoice before Thee to-day that, although fire and 
water mingled produce antagoniam, from that antag- 
oplam we derive power and pro most promotive 
of human welfare; and we pray, amid the fire and 
water of opposing convictions touching a great com- 
mon interest under consideration, that the throttle- 
valve of circumstance may start a power among us 
which shall force the driving-wheel of opportunity 
along the broad high-way of human unti} the 
grand Democratic terminus 18 , the greatest 
good of the greatest number. en,” 

We suspect that there is no little of this kind of 
orating done by legislative chaplains. One could 
wish thatall such functionsries were limlted to the 
sober words of some good manual of devotion, This 
talking a£ a logislature, and calling it prayer, begins 
to bepauseating.— The Methodist. 

— OOo or 
Some one said to a reformer, "The whole world is 
t you." He calmly replied, “Then I am against 
whole world!“ Union Advocate. 
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present year one student declined, on account of 
conscientious scruples, to make the declaration 
which the vote of the Trustees required, By ad- 
vice of the Faculty he sent a statement of hia 
views on the point in question to the proper Com- 
mittee of the Trustees, with his reasons for with- 
bolding his name from the proposed paper. The 
Faculty also by special vote recommended him 
to the Committee for the customary aid a every 
way worthy on account of diligence, fidelity, at- 
tainment and moral conduct,” and closed their 
very friendly letter in his behalf by expressing 
the hope that his statement would be ‘‘satisfacto- 
ry" to them. His own statement to this Com- 
mittee was as follows:— 


“I purpose to become a minister of Religion,— 
I may say of the ‘Christian religion’ to every one 
who takes it aa a synonyme for that which aspirea 
after the holiest, sweetest, strongest and most 
buman—which is striving toward the ideal excel- 
lence; but I may not say so to any who will un- 
derstand me as thereby committed to the hold- 
ing or promulgating of re ‘ial views touch- 
ing the Me#ishahip, the Bible, or the Church. 
I would not be considered un-Christlan nor anti- 
Christian ; but while the contents of the term are 
a matter of such ute,I cannot bring myself to 
assert my right to the name of ‘Christian’ a8 & 
condition for receiving the benefits of any fund. 

In Jesus of N , as portrayed by the Gos- 
pel-writers, I have found s revered teacher, an 
example. at once rebuking and inspiring, and a 
1 spiritual friend ; I desire to r- 
ate with him,—and with all consecrated souls of 
whatever time and lineage,—in making kuown 
the Truth, in uplifting the Ideal and ennobling 
the character man, in promoting upon the 
earth a spirit of mutual love and of cheerful com- 
pliance with the will of God. 

Tn accordance with the precedent furnished by 
Matthew, xi, 2-6, I leave it to be determined 
from the foregoing data whether I am preparing 
to enter the Christian ministry." 


The deciaion of the Committee in this case was 
that it “did not come within the rules established 
by the Soclety, by which the Committee are 
bound," and no appropriation was granted. 'This 
Society ia The Society for promoting Theolog- 
ical Education," which holds in trust the Will- 
jams Fund. 

That the members of this Society have acted 
conscientiously in establishing rules which would 
exclude an applicant who comes with such a 
statement as the foregoing in addition to a hand- 
some recommendation from the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, must be assumed; but how they find 
authority for such action in the terms of the 
Williams bequest is difficult tosee. We should be 
very reluctant to believe what we have heard as- 
serted,and on very good authority, in their behalf, 
that in asking the students to sign a statement 
that they intended to become ministers of the 
“Christian” religion, or, as it was once put, if we 
are correctly informed, "ministers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ," they have had no thought of im- 
posing a test of belief as a condition of recelving 
aid, but have simply wished to ascertain wheth- 
er the applicants intended to enter practically 
the ministerial profession, on the ground of that 
elause in the Willlams will which says that aid 
shall be given to those who are preparing them- 
selves for the ministry," Were this all, were it 
meant simply to exclude from the benefit of the 
fund an occasional student who may be in the 
school for theological study merely and not with 

of entering the ministry—a very 
in npa phrases would hardly 
have been thought of for accomplishing the ob- 
ject. And to slip in Intentionally a test of belief 
uuder cover of inquiry into a purpose, is a sub- 
terfuge, a dishonest trick, of which it must be 
impossible that the gentlemen composing this 
Society could be guilty. The greater probability 
is that they reconcile their action to their con- 
selences in this way: they assume that Mr. 
Williams meant the “Christian ministry,” be- 
cause none other ia likely in this country to have 
been in hia mind st that time, and they think as 
Trustees of his bequest they ought to protect his 
intention against the defect of his own language. 

But such assumption as to a testator's inten- 
tlons againstithe plain letter of his will is certain- 
ly dangerous business for Trustees to undertake. 
Asa matter of fact, the Trustees in this case are 
laying downfa test of belief other than that pro- 
vided for in the will, though Mr. Williams ex- 
presaly said that no such test should be applied, it 
being understood that the applicant Js ‘‘a Protest- 


ant.” Are they, then, truly executing the will? 
Further, if they ean be allowed, assuming cer- 
tain intentions of the testator, to supplement his 
language with expressions of their own, it were 
certainly fairer to assume, Judging from the one 
proviso ln respect to bellef that he did make, that 
his intentions were in the direction of full liberty 
of thought rather than the opposite. He waa ev- 
idently staunch believer in Protestantism; and 
were he alive, we believe he would say unhesita- 
tingly to his 'Trustees—''Give aid eepeclally to 
the writer of the Protestant declaration above 
cited,” Possibly all the evidence In this matter 
is not before the public. But it ls time that it 
were; for unless the Trustees can give better rea- 
sons for their action than have yet been shown, 
there are very many persons who cannot help 
belle ving that they are faithless to their trust. 
W. J. P. 


A WITNESS. 


Among the foolish are some thougbtful. In 
the crowd that daily fluttered and chirped on 
the wide piazza of the grand hotel, in view of 
the wide landscape, was a silent, grave man of 
serious, even ungracious countenance, but evi- 
dently of observing power, He was a Bostonian 
born and reared, of course a Unitarian; wealthy 
by inheritance, well connected, intimate among 
the Intelligent and influential, and, though with- 
out profession or calling, nelther a man of fushion 
nor an idler, but asolid, substantial, much re- 
spected citizen. He had travelled to the farthest 
regions of the globe,—to Egypt, India, China, 
Palestine, Japan,—not running hurriédly over 
the surface of the territory, but staying long 
enough to.note men and manners, 

With thls man of the world in the literal and 
just sense of the word, I fell into frequent and 
somewhat close talk ou many subjects, seeking 
from him information and thoughts which he 
seemed perfectly willing to impart. One day, 
having exhausted our ready conversation on 
the topics of the hour, I sald to him :—''You 
have been a great traveller and an observing 
one; you have lived with all kinds of people, 
under &ll modes of faith, Mohammedan, Bud- 
dhist, Jewish, Christian; tell me which religion, 
in your judgment, exerts the best influence on 
Its professors," He paused a moment and then 
said :—'"The Christian, on the whole. Buddhism 
comes very near it; indeed, Buddhism is pret- 
ty much the same thing; but Christianity, on 
the whole, brings the greatest moral force to bear 
on the greatest number of mankind." ‘You are 
a Christian yourself," I remarked. ''O, yes," he 
replied, “I was born a Unitarian and am con- 
nected with a Unitarian society. Do you get 
much satisfaction or benefit from it? I inquired. 
“No, not much; the minister has a dry and un- 
interesting mind; he is dogmatic and mystical ; 
his manner is bad; his voice {s disagreeable; his 
tone is not cheerful, and what he says Is neither 
very instructive nor very edifying. But I al- 
ways go, and I pay my pew tax, which is rather 
heavy; for he is a good man, industrious and 
earnest, a warm friend, a faithful minister, and 
he devotes himself with much success to the 
children, who are his most hopeful disciples,” 
"Then," I rejoined, “you support the church as 
an Institution needful to the community?’ 
That la it,” was his reply; "I regard religlon 
as part of the restraining force of society, & sort 
of moral police, representing moral rule and re- 
sponsibility, training men to obedience, and 
keeping before them all the time the duties of 
honest, sober and just living. Perhaps one man 
1n ten thousand thinks; the rest are unthinking, 
inconsiderate, Irrational, and must be kept under 
the Influence of awful hopes and terrors. My 
friend in India had the images of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Biva, before his door, He did not 
believe in them at all, but his people did, and 
behaved better for their belle." “But,” I sug- 
gested, would not the moral power of religion 
be vastly Increased if it could be made to meet 
the wants of intelligent people also? For they are 
none too much under the influence of moral con- 
siderations, and would not be any the worse for a 
pretty steady admonition of their duties and re- 
sponsibilities. At this point we were inter- 
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rupted by friends accosting us, and the conver- 
sation was broken off. I had no aultable oppor- 
tunity of renewing it, but I could uot help fol- 
lowing It out in my thoughts and fancying what 
my companion would have said to my Inquiry. 
I think he would have said ;—''Yes, certainly ; it 
would be much better; all people must live well, 
justly, honorably, accountably. But how can 
such a thing be done?" I suspect that my 
friend was himeelf a doubter; perhaps his own 
faith was dim; perhaps he had none. But he 
was & man of honor and manly character, and if 
his view of the enda of religion was not the high- 
eat or noblest, it was at least honest and sensible. 
Men like him, and they are not few, would give 
their countenance and support to well-directed 
efforts after a rational faith, such as thinking 
men might accept, and straightforward men 
might respect; a faith that preserved the gen- 
uine safeguards of order und good conduct, that 
even made these clearer and more impressive at 
the same time that it widened the field of mental 
vision and activity. 

This is the practical problem before us. It is 
the problem the believers in Free Religion are 
undertaking to solve, If they can do it, they 
will recover from formalism and indiffereuce 
some of the strongest minds and sturdiest hearta 
of the age. To make religion tell fairly on char- 
acter and on society is the work to be attempted 
and if possible to be achieved. The highest 
questions of abstract truth are intensely Interest- 
ing to sincere minds, in themselves and for the 
sake of the inspiration they impart; but the 
practical relations of truth are also of immense 
importance, and it is in view of these that the 
supporter of Free Religion labors with confidence 
and zeal. A religion which the intelligent care 
nothing for, on their own account, is no boon to 
the unintelligent. A religion which the intelli- 
gent are Interested in will command the respect 
of the unintelligent as well. I doubt if my 
friend’s support of Christianity amounts to as 
much as he imagines, Scepticism finds its way 
out through the most careful custom, and the 
simplest soul will catch it. Not till the intellect 
recovers faith will the heart respond to it, 

0. B. F. 


"I have no need of the hypothesis of God," 
said Laplace. Certainly not in the science of 
mathematics. But there are other aclencea—no- 
tably the “science of sclences," philosophy. It 
is the ignorant only who take the word of the 
specialist as the ultimate dictum of universal al- 
ence. How few there are who can distinguish, 
or at least who take the pains to distinguish, be- 
tween the utterances of Individual promoters of 
science, often peeviah, prejudiced, or blind of au 
eye, and that alowly-matured verdict of the uni- 
versal Intelligence of man from which all such 
weaknesses or defects are eliminated by mutual 
neutralization! This is the authority“ which 
must finally prevail in shaping the beliefs of the 
future, Every devotee of an iam is quick to as- 
sume that sclence has rendered judgment in his 
own favor, confounding his own petty and con- 
ceited thought with the impersonal and slowly 
clarifying thought of humanity itself, But this ia 
the Judge to which all appeal must lie—this fa 
that Science without whose approval no human 
belief, however solid it may look, can be other: 
than a fleck of mist on the hillaide, waiting only 
the first beam of the sunrise- to dissolve inta 
invisible vapor. 

— m ä ſ—— 


This is Professor Huxley's definition of educa- 
tion, and it might stand as a definition of Free 
Religion too:—“Education is the Instruction of 
the intellect in the laws of Nature, under which 
name I include not merely things and their 
forces, but also men and their doings; and the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will into 
an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws.” 


“Tf only one woman in these United States de- 
sires to vote,” says Mr. Cronin, she has a natur- 
al right to do so; and no other woman and on 
man, nor all the other women, nor all the other 
men, ean justly prevent her exercise of auch a 
right. Trua " 
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MODERN SCRIPTURES. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 
Sir,—We have been making an experiment 

In our services at St, George's Hall which, as far 
sa I know, had been tried only in one congreg&- 
tion in England before—namely, In Mr. Con- 
way's. We have been reading, in place of the 
Bible, sundry books by modern authors. 

My first experiment was with Newman'a 
tThelgm," which, as you know, is written In a 
style remarkably suited to stately and solemn 
occasions. It did not at all surprise me to find 
Newman more welcome than Paul, and I heard 
of only one person who objected to the innova- 
tion. One could not but notice how the congre- 
gation set themselves to listen with an eager and 
unwonted attention—something much more than 
mere silence—when the lesson was announced 
from any other book than the Bible, Buch inter- 
est silently gave testimony to thia effect:—''We 
like what is read out of the Bible, but we are so 
dreadfully familiar with it! You give out the 
first verse or two, and we know all the rest that 
is coming. We lose the beauty of it through the 
‘trodden famillarity of sound; and the truth of 
what we bear uo longer arrests our conviction. 
But these new writings are like the opening of 
a new world tous. Read in public and in a sol- 
emn manner as part of the ceremonial of united 
worship, the words seem to haye a wonderful in- 
spiring power; and when the book is closed, a 
refreshing sense of having been fed lingers in our 
souls.” 

I need hardly tell you whata welcome was 
given also tothe writinga of Theodore Parker, 
from whom, Indeed, may be gathered some of 
the most eloquent, powerful, and instructive 
passages in the English language. Never a Bun- 
day passes but an inquiry is made What did 
you read from to-day?’ "Where can I get that 
beautiful book?" and so forth, from many an 
interested listener. 

Now and then, I take aa a text for my sermon 
a passage from some modern author, and this too 
is welcomed as a wise innovation. There are 
gems suitable for public reading in most books 
that have been produced by able writers; so we 
have had lessons from Miss Cobbe's work, from 
John Ruskin and others, and even a splendid 
chapter on the ‘exercise of private judgment" 
from the great Evangelical, the Rev. J. C. Ryle. 
Milton and Isaac Watts, I see, have abundance 
of eharming and profitable matter which may be 
thus utilized. 

But in our progress we have stumbled across 

s really wonderful book, which would have lain 
I know not how many years longer in oblivion, 
but forthe timely mention of it by one of our 
congregation. It is called the New Koran,” or 
‘"Text-book of Turkish Reformers In the teaching 
and example of thelr esteemed master, Jaido 
Morsta," It was published in 1861, and the au- 
thorship is still untraced. Most probably it is the 
work of an enlightened Jew; itis certainly the 
work of a very clever man, a deep thinker, and a 
careful observer. I will not attempt to give you 
any list of its contents, for the subjecta are too 
numerous; it aims at the exaltation of brotherly 
duty into a religion; and, as a code of morals, I 
say openly it is as yet the best and most elabor- 
nte which the world has seen. Garnished with 
parables of exquisite quaintness, it is suited to 
the eultured and the uncultured alike. It is 
written in imitation of the style of our English 
Bible, and divided Into chapters and verses, 90 as 
to resemble it in form as well as to be easy of ref- 
erence, Indeed, itis plain enough that the wri- 
ter only refrained from calling it the New 
Bible” out of his own modesty, or regard for the 
prejudice of religious folks. The life and teach- 
ing of Jaldo Morata” is, indeed, an improve- 
ment on the life and teaching of Jesus himself, as 
reported in the Gospels. Just as I expected, the 
book is haying now a rapid sale, and we cannot 
supply copies fast enough to satisfy our congrega- 
tion. Isend you a copy for review. The price 
here ia two shillings and sixpence; and it would 
be a good speculation to reproduce It in America. 
I must ask you to remember that it is literally a 
mine of trensures, and therefore will require dig- 
ging and sifting. 

Of course I feel most heartily glad to have 
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found such a substitute for the Holy Beriptures 
which have worthily held their place so long in 
human regard; for this “New Koran" Is a book 
to put into the hands of children und illiterate 
persons, without a shade of fear that it will do 
them harm, But all my pleasure in this new 
book is not a tithe of what I feel in our having 
broken the spell which forced us to place the Bi- 
ble, alone and by itself, far above all other hu- 
man writings. The exclualve use of it in our de- 
votional assemblies was in itself a stronghold for 
the superstitious reverence in which the Bible 
has been held; but when we place the writings of 
other men, in modern times, too, on & level with 
the Bible, aud find their power to sway the hu- 
man feelings and quicken aspiration, we have 
then made a step onward in our liberty which 
nothing can ever make us retrace; we have then 
discovered by experiment that the one great 
spirit which gave the Bible all its virtue to teach 
and to comfort men's souls was no monopoly of 
any men, of any age, or of any creed, but the 
good gift of a bounteous Father to every child of 
his who lifted up his soul to be filled with it. 

If Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Jesus and Paulspake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, not less 
surely and manifestly inspired were Newman, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Theodore Parker, and the 
unknown author of this New Koran." For in- 
asmuch as Truth only is the test of Inspiration 
(whatever this word may really mean), they 
who utter the most perfect truths must be the 
most truly inspired. The new lights, however, 
shine more brightly than they of old by reason of 
their deeper humility. They never palm off 
their wisest sayings under the pretension of thus 
saith the Lord," 

I conclude this letter with a text from the 
New Koran" (Counsels, XLVI, 28) :—''Tf there 
be any fault in your Koran, confess it; If there 
be any error, cast it out; for no inspired book that 
goeth forth from among men can claim to be 
perfect, but only a poor copy of God's truth.“ 

I am very sincerely yours, 

CHARLES VOYSEY. 


CAMDEN House, DULWICH, 
Lonpon, S. E., August 1, 1872, 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICE. 

PRE-HISTORIC TIMES, AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
Ancrxur Rua, AND THE MANWERS AWD Customs or MoD- 
EEN Savaexs, By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., etc. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 187%. Bro, pp. 649. Price $5.00. 

In no way can we ao well discharge the critic's duty to the 
case of this admirable work of Sir Joha Lubbock as by giv- 
lug a brief summary of Its contents. Every page I» rich with 
valuable and authentic Informarion concerning the Investiga- 
tions of modern sclence into the antiquity of man and the 
earliest indications of bis appearance on the historic or 
rather pre-historic stage. That so much should have been 
learned from data seemlagly eo scanty la simply a marvel; 
and nothing could give a better idea of the value of the scien- 
tific method than the perusal of theese pages. Patient ob- 
servation of facts, diligent comparison, and cautlous induc- 
tion, combined with the wise use of hypothesis and the be- 
outific Imagination," have alresdy achieved great triumpha In 
this most interesting feld of research; and it cannot be 
doubted that still greater triumpha awalt the little band of 
trained inqnirers who aro so faithfully cultivating It, The 
name of Sir John Lubbock ts intimately connected with 
moat of these labors; and the great multitude of those whose 
time ia necessarily occupied with other things have reason to 
be grateful to him for presenting the chief results thus far 
gained ina form at once so trustworthy, so encyclopedical, 
and so fascinating. The Mesers. Appleton, aleo, are entitled 
to no amall praise for the excallont style in which the origin- 
al English edition of Williams & Norgate ls here reprodnced 
at & price within the meane of almost every one who ls inter- 
ested in the aubJect. The fine quality of the typography, 
wood-cuts and geueral execution renders It really one of the 
cheapest works now in the market. Bot we muet hasten to 
give some account of tha contents of the book Itself, of which 
this la the second and latest edition. 

The fret chapter is Introductory. Pre-hietoric archeology 
Is divided into four great epochs,—the Palmolithic or Drift 
period, when man was a contemporary of the mammoth, the 
great cave-bear, the woolly-haired rhinocoros, and other now 
extinct animals, and nsed only weapons and tools coarsely 
made of stone; the Neolithic or later Stone Age, in which 
man seems to have been ignorant of all the metals excepting 
gold, and yet to have attained no alight akill in the manufac- 
ture of stone implements; the Bronze Age, In which bronze 
was made nae of for arme and othor ihetramonte; aud the 
Iron Age, In which bronze was pertially superseded by iron, 
although it was atii! employed to some extent in the mano- 
facture of ornaments, sword-handles, etc. The author de- 
votes several pages to proving that the bronse weapons which 
have been discevered in England and elsewhere were not of 
Roman origin, but belonged to an earlier age. 

The second chapter explains the nae of bronze lu ancient 
times, and le fall of illustrations of celts (chisels), axes, 
sword, epear-beada, kwlves, bracelets, hair-pins, brooche», 
etc., as also of woolien garments, which In a few instances 


have been fortunately preserved, and of some singular houses 
aud forts of the period. 

The third chapter explelne the four principal theories of the 
Bronze Age,—some attributing these bronze remaina to the 
Roman armies, others to the Pheeniclan merchants, others to 
& more civilized people of Indo-European origin who fap. 
planted the men of the Stone Age, &nd others to the gradual 
and peaceable development of the Stone Age men themselves. 
Bir J. Labbock inclines to the opinien that the art of bronze. 
making was introduced Into Earopa by some race of which 
“we have still very much to learn." 

The foorth chapter treata of the use of stone In the ages 
preceding that of bronze. Although both bronze and stone 
were in use simultaneously in the earlier portions of the 
Bronze Age, yet there was a period when atone (with aticke, 
horns and bones) was exclusively employed. Very interest. 
ing detalla of the manufaeture of Aint implements are given, 

The fih chapter le devoted to megalithic monuments end 
iumull. Sepulchral stone circles, dolmens, barrows, the 
stone structures at Abury and Stonehenge (erroneoualy at- 
tributed to the Druide), chambered mounde, with en eight- 
page table of the various Implements discovered In them, are 
here conaldered at length. 

The eixth chapter describes the discoveries made in the en- 
cient lake-habitations of Switzerland and other countries, 
and the Irish crannoges; discusses tha fauna and flora of the 
period; notices the scarcity of human remains, and concludes 
that we have “no direct ovidence" as to the race to which 
these plle-villagas should be ascribed. 

The seventh chapter la devoted to the Danish KJokken- 
méddings, or mounds formed of the refuse shells and bones 
which accumulated 1n the neighborhood of tenta and bote on 
the ses-shore during the Stone Age. The Investigations of 
Professors Steenstrup, Forchhammer, and Worsase are de- 
scribed, as aleo those made by the author bimeelf, Mr, Busk, 
and others, Similar mounds, though not so ancient, bare 
been discovered in Scotland, the largest on Loch Spynie, in 
which & bronze-pin was found of comparatively recent date, 
The chief shells found in theae mounds are oysters, cockles 
mussels, and periwinkles. Sir J. Lubbock refers the Danish 
*hell-mounde to the early part of the Neolithic Stone Age, 
but regards it sa impossible to determine the date in years, 


The eighth chapter treats of North American archeology 
nearly forty pages being given to the subject, Tblswinto 
some of our readers be the most Interesting chapter of the 
book; but we would refer them for fuller information to a 
special and moet excellent work on the eame subject by Mr. 
J. D. Baldwin, entitled "Ancient America,“ and jual pub- 
lished by Appleton & Co. 

The ninth chapter considers the fauna of Northern Europe 
during the Palwolfihic period, including many species of 
mammalia now extinct, auch as tbe cave-bear, the cave-hye- 
na, the cave-lion, the mammoth, the hairy rhinoceros, the 
Irish elk, etc, All theese, though no longer exietent, were 
undoubtedly contemporaneous with the men of the earlier 
part of the Stone Age. In met, M. Lertet subdivides the 
Stone Age into fonr periods according to the order of succes- 
slon of the cave-bear, the mammoth and rhinoceros, the relu- 
deer, and the aurochs. 

The tenth chapter relates what le known conceralng the 
cave-men of the Stone Age. The discoveries of Tournal and 
Christo) in the south of France, of Schmerling and Dupont to 
Belgium, of Vivian, Godwin-Austen and many others in Eng- 
land, otc., aro referred to; and the author mentions very mod- 
eatly his own share in these Invostigations. The rode draw- 
ings on bone, sud the sculptured ponlard of reíndeer-boru 
representing the animal itself, show that even io his lnfaocy 
man was susceptible of the love of art; yet metals were un- 
known, pottery was not lnvented, even the dint implements 
were unpollahed, no knowledge of agriculture was possessed, 
and even the dog was not yet domesticated, All thie implies 
s very low state of civilization and a very remete sD- 
Hquity. In fact, the Esquimaux best represent them 
to-day. Very few ukulla have been recovered. The 
Naulette Jaw, according to Dupont, closely approaches 
the simian type; the Engis skull bears no mark of 
degradation, while the Neanderthal akull, according to Hux- 
ley, la “the most pithecold [monkey-like) of human cranie 
yet discuvered.” 

Chapter eleven rehearses the now famone discoveries of 
Boucher de Perthes in the river-drift gravel-beds of Abbeville, 
and similar discoveries of worked finte. The objection, 
brought against these proofs of buman agency at that early 
period, that almost no human bones accompany the fiinte, 1s 
strikingly offset by some calculations as to the scarcity of 
men in that age, based on the returns of the Hodeon Bay 
Company. These show that it takes in that territory about 
108,000,000 animals fit for the chase Lo support about 139,000 
Indians; from which It plainly appears how scanty must be 
the population where man lives by hunting, and bow rarc 
necessarily must be his remains, The general formation of 
river-drift gravel-bede is discussed In this chapter at consid- 
erable length. 

The twelfth chapter treats of the antiquity of man, The 
various calcojatíoue of Morlot, of Giillóron, of Horner, and 
others, are considered; and Sir J. Lubbock Inellues to st- 
tribnte to the Palwolithic period an antiquity of from 100,000 
to 340,000 years, “It may be doubted whether oven geologiate 
yot realize the great antiquity of our race," He thinks, bow- 
ever, that tbero 1a sa yot po satisfactory eviderce of the er- 
latence of man in the Pliocene Age; and concludes that “our 
nearest relatives ln the animal kingdom are confined to hot, 


almost to tropical climates, snd it is in such countries that 
we are moet likely to find tho earliest traces of the human 
raco," 


The thirteenth, fourteenth and fifwenth chapters are given 
to a description of the condition of modern savages, &s best 
throwing light on the probable condition of our remote an- 
Cedtors; a Mller treatise on this subject, however, le already 
well known in our author's "Origin of Civilization and 
Primitive Condition of Man." — 

The sixteenth chapter bas “concluding remarks" of à 
cheerfal and eminently rational] character, The teachings of 
science concerning the future of man are fall of hope and en- 
couragement, and enconnter opposition only from thu wilful- 
ly ignorant; and Sir John Lubbock, by helping to spread 
a these teaching» aud thus to dies pma the ignorance, 
renders auch service to hie times as bia fellow-men will re- 
member with grati;ude. 


L) 


THE INDEX. 


ae al 


Communications, 


AN. B.—Correspondents must run ths risk fypographioai 
errors. The viret car wll b baken to ovoid em hare 


articles stand a very poor chances ay 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Boston, Mass., Aug, 8, 1872. 
Mr DEAR MR. ABBOT:— 
Tse Index of this date contains an article on 


tus,” I saw and felt that our age and country ne — 


nimity of teling in regard to results, could publish 
Mr. Underwood's compact “Plea for Materialiam” on 
one page, and Mrs. Louisa Andrews’ touching letter 
on the other. 

What an enviable position you occupy as captain 
of the "Little Monitor" (as I call Toe INDEX) which 
fires such hot shot into the old hulks of superstition ! 
To change the figure, what a constituency you have, 
for both numbers and pe Ar ay to address every 

is anxious to know 
what ig and your aside have to say upon the great 
question of the age! 

Parker Pillsbury la dolng a great work in openi 
the blind eyes of the people. He is one of the ol 


ism | a cause 3 — pe three — 
exceedingly—o: tion, unity of purpose, à 
set of lecturers who will combine the zeal, intelli- 
ence, and moral purity of the old anti-slavery men. 
ou see, in the success of Mr. Butts, what can be 
done by a single man when he believes ina thing with 
all his heart. 


y — it 

, 
and by his ular eloquence, is doing much to w 
the pute to the old farmer of Chappaqua, and away 
from Gen, Grant. If, however, the platforma of the 
two parties are a fair index to their policy, we need 
shed no tears over the failure of elther one of them 
to elect their nominee. XD. 


————— 


CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS KNOW. 
LEDGE. 


HWB Know HIM, BUT WE DO NOT ENOW THAT WE KNOW mn." 


that 
thought ls to 2 2 
higher than our highest tho foun 
— here in Nature; that this Belng ia infin- 
ite mutable, creating by the flat of his will 


mind, designing, planning and doing all, 


were looking for, but the 
age. Itis foolish to cry it down. Those who at- 
tempt to meet it with simple assertion do not be- 
long legitimately to the time, and the march of 
events must sweep on and over them. 

Paley's reasoning is not inward enough to be 


mysterious 7 in the human soul where 

scepticism la latent. 

Xe. 9 ates is 4 present 2 
owledge. Man is looking deeper, and more 

the inward evidences, than he once did. By 

searching into the depths, we come upon myste- 

ries which the spiritually minded alone can die- 


lem 7 


cern. Science can only answer our questions by 
refining away grom matter and evolving the 
spiritual elements 3 material. 

How shall man cern , who ls a spirit? 
"We know him, but we do not know that we 
know him." 

Our impressions, nt certain times, attain to 
some like & comprehension of the Divine 
Mind and Presence; but all will testify that the 
ANO vision seems to be abnormal, and does 
not stay. A few exalted natures, very spiritually 
organized, clear-seeing, Impresslonal, are nearer 
to the certainty of a consclous knowledge than 
another class of minds who suppose tliat, in or- 
der to know a thing, we must be able to prove it, 

It la not a sin to beaceptical. We are nearer the 
truth than when we were not aee and doubt- 
ing, and waiting in the midway poeltion between 
unconscious and conscious knowledge of God. 
“Beek and ye shall find"—rings down through 
the centuries with solemn emphasis, n 
a wider and deeper sense than heretofore, men 
are seeking ; and the gathering signs of late seem 
to beany e fact that we are actually living ina 
day that will by and by prove to have been & 
new religious era. 

It ls a notorlous fact that no pra great think- 
er can abide by the creeds of the Christian 
Church. The noblest men and women the world 
has ever seen were stifled with the pn 
of sect and ritual, and tolled pal y upward, 
scaling cliff after cliff to find God's free air on the 
iiM 

Shelley, like all men of genlus, broke away 
from the narrownees of his time; and what to 
others seemed truth waa but a half-truth to him, 
Ignorance and T logical and satirical, have 
B atized aa "'Infidel" what was too great to be 
understood. That unorthodox saint, Lucreti 
Mott, with a saintly nature and the inner ligh 
BO refining awa: e material and gross that 
tthe angel can be seen,“ is a beautiful prophecy 
ofthe higher spiritual development of the race. 

If the new thought grows clear, discerning, it 
should be made to stand for a glory and a hope, 


not for à reproach. 
C. A. B. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


F. E. ABBOT:— 


Sometimes the advocates of deduction and in- 
tuition, and those of induction and science and 
the study of books, fail to understand and appre- 
ciate each other, 

As a help to this a lation, I send a word 
from a private letter my friend Lyman C. 
Howe, of Fredonla, New York. He is a man of 
entire integrity, as well sa of fine capacity and 
good sense, and is apeaking In Chicago for & year 
to food audiences. He ls a “trance speaker," 
and you will see is just aud broad in bis ideas, 


He says :— 

“We need the pas and highest element of mind to build 
the temples on the chaotic raine of religious revolution. We 
muet not bate our fervor, or biiad tho windows of beaven b, 
forme nnd outwardness; bat wa noed to bring In ali the cul- 
ture poselbie, to help rather than bindar the apontáneons in- 
spiratlons of to-day, There ie a cines of extremints who Ig- 
nore all normal effort, and leave to angela and to fate the 
work tbat belongs to voluntary nother class of ex- 
tremists trust gatirely ts books and to tho deapotiem of forma 
and conventional scholarship. These help to polleh, but 
‘thelr letter killeth,’ We want to strike the balance of these 
extremes and get the truth that shall make ue free,’ 
and scholarship, when weed as servants, are of tnealimable 
value; but when we submit to them as masters, they im 
on Y best thoughte and freeze out the life of Inspiration 
and trutb. 


We have much to learn, and much pride and 
D wr to overcome, befo 


would recognize and develop in heal beauty 
and fit pro ion our every power and faculty, 
and a the wondrous wealth of intuition 
and deduction on one side, and the eminent ex- 
cellence of logic and induction on the other, 
Yours truly, 
G. B. ATEBRINE. 


SLEEPY LIBERALS. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 1, 1872. 
MR, ABBOT:— 

I feel glad to think that you and others no- 
tice and appreciate the very Little we have done in 
the way of Free Religion. Since the notice of 
our meeting and my letter in THE INDEX, I have 
been favored and gladdened by receiving several 

rivate communications from friends in sympa- 
with the pia of organizing societies every- 
where of similar sentiment. I have been long 
since convinced that we ved 88 our 
forces, or we can accomplish bu e. 

I was reared in the strictest sense an Orthodox 
(old-school) Presbyterian; but as m mind be- 
came liberated from the as, I felt free, and 
had little or no taste for dogmatical society. I 
felt the moral, social and religious instinct as 
strong as ever; but there were no congenial eocl- 
eties, &o I stood outside of all but that of the Pro- 
gressive Friends In Wabash county Indians, 
where I still retain a membership. But living 
herein Iowa seventeen years by myself, I saw 
plainly that I could do no without making 
some efforts toward uniting the friends of Free 
Religion. 

en leaving the yoke of the Orthodox 


church, I felt like falling back on my own indi- 
nalble to nobody, and hav- 
ble to me. Liberala are too 


and women of the finest and purest type; they 


when young, and have felt the , and have 
& time to heal them. Now, being free, 
they are hard to “yoke” again; they are y of 


to gu 
re the wal tang © all the objections 
that thoy hod to thelr ob RT I 


eslgn. 

Just let two hundred men Into Co of the 
Christian Amendment persuasion, and how soon 
the Amendment would be sent to the States for 
ratification! If we wish to retain our liberties, 
we must do something more than talk. 

Ireceived the pamphlets and tracta and have 
circulated them at our meetings. 

The Orthodox pronounce our Society & very 
wicked Institution; call us infidels, de. We ex- 
pected nothing else. 

DAVID WRIGHT. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer Inpgranpewr Bocrery,—The meetings of this Society 
will ba suspended during the monthe of Jnly and August. 
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272 THH INDEX. 
INDEX TRACTS | THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


No. 1.—Frutha for the Times, on Rerureexratrve Pa- Shares, $100, 
PERS FEON Tus INDEX, COntalna the ‘Fit tona" 
and "Modern Principles.” It gives a s-eye viaw of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tax EX, and 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO, o., and 93 Ve 
Street, NEW YORK CITY, hae been organized with a Capltat 


Capital, 8100,000, 
OFFICERS: 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, "Wa y er rer 


states tbe “irrepressible conflict" between it and Chriat- - resident. 
22 55 Mr. CH RLES DARWIN, author of “Tho Origin ERAN erESAN US 27. 7. 7. Me Geersary. | Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for ing 
. says, In a letter to the lor not originally la- A 7 3 = J à » > rufe. urpos 
tended for puo ication, but pabwespently anthorized 10 de A. E MACOMBER, 5 cy d e of publishing Tracts, Booka and 
wueed:—"[ have now read Truths for the Tim Di&EzcoToBs: TH BIND EX 
7 


and I admire them from my lumost heart; and Win 
n. 


almost every werd," PRICE—Ten Cents (New Erf. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 


- SON ow Bedford, Masa, A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion, 


THOMAS Wen yore 


u r^ 2 b o PE OTHI uA a 8 e BUTTS r New York, N. Y. It la the ob) f THE INDEX to gi 
accarse by a . D „ € " * - © > 2 " € * Sve Se a the object o! o give publie utterance to 
cbaracter cf the popular notions of od, and re- | RICHARD P, HALLOWRLL, - - - Boston, Ms+#r, 
sents conces tiene cf bim thes are worihy of the mineteentb | PRANCIS E. ABBOT, - - + + + Toledo O. | the boldest; most cultivated and bee! maturod thonght of thy 
Fr F- ‘UL B—Single copies Five Cents; Twelve copies 5 oe. Bot, Jy 4 is age 2 ig ate asc s yon TNDRX is edited by 
No. $.—Leeiure on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES | EDWARD BISSELL, - - - = - - wo * = “ihe ' e following list of Editoria) 
2 ot Ba land, who has recently been seprived of P.H. BATESON. - hie de ts „ tributore; 
ecc Lr) courts on account g! s h b 
old and outspoken here fa an overwhelming demonstra THOMAS W. HIGCINSÓN. of Neuen "n 
Did aud the New Textamenra Passages anstaining the ar SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. WILLIAM T. FOTTER, of New Bedford, Mam. 
t are copione! y references € g Ne. " 
1 rors in every 2 and no abler, fairer, or tore 2 = 2 ER. Toledo; 94 Tay Sherer, 34007 P1 TaN CHENEY M angles Pain. . 
„toned treatise on the subject can be found In the En Cun e " - — N Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, Epgland. 
M PR Gente Padre cote Oe Dales en Rowan Busen, "4 5 * | Prot FRANCS W. NEWMAN, of Weston super Mare, Eng, 
No. 4.—Christiam Propagendism, by F. R. ABBOT, is | E T. Hair, ul 4 Jd IS ME Bar MARCHAND. COW AL oF Landon, Kaya; 
a complete exposure of the weakuess, costlineas, and In Gbo M. > a " RA „ 1.000 Every Liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, as the 
efficiency of the System of Foreign Missions. ‘Pull af 2. H. Ba Cama. i m m 0 10000 best popular exponent of Religious Liberaliam. 
ures, Facts, and [nteresting Ezáracta. Also, & very romark- PB , " m m m f Every Christian minister and e hi 
le by a Sinmese Buddhist is di vin, bh We Y 1,000 ery n very thinking chüreh-mem. 
mile Aie Ay. appended. giving E. Ho " “u Th „ "Bp | berahould aubscribe for ft, av (he 
an account of a spicy conversation between himecif And a WE [a 11 5 Thres 1 er ahould subsc for ft, ag ieareet, mos! candid and 
ieslonary. PRICE—Single copies Ten Centa; 81 lea .C. ao most acholarly expositor of the differences between Fres 
LT om gle cop! ta; Bixcoples | j M. Rrrcum, “ “o 2 " Thought and Heal Christlani 
Fifty Cents; Twelve copies One Dollar. V. Exe w » " 8 * — Fe Armed of À AniLy, and aa the beat meane 
No e Gea is the Conptitation i Would it po | Xi weon Woon.  " Soo h m | wil bave to meet fo te future. Ss hee the Chur 
Pi ncorpora! e| ous mas WILLIAM Reaves, " ^ Five m Y 
the United States Constitution! By Bev. ARTHUR a 4 . w Almost every number contains a dleconrse orl 
a pA epe AM NEERUT : cl T c | eere DE an 
eu Conatltntlon, which ought to be circulated through- | C. eng un. x: " 75 4 Q.19 End SUU dor one eer, pr BO Lenya for thre masta ca 
Oot the country. PHICE- Single Coples Tou Cent; Biz | AMA E Burra, New York, N.Y., Thy „ goo | tial 
Copies Fifty Cents; Twelve Coples One Dollar. P». emen, Je 4 Two : 900 Address THE INDEX, 
Ko. Ae Sabbath, by PARKER PILLSBURY, ies 88 Cam Die ure ^ M Drawer 38, Toledo, Oblo. 
BCA! Ennn on &bha! an supers! on. i * — 
Edition. PRICE—Single coples Ten Cents; Twelve copies fe, A.- f ene eu Mam, Se 8 
Nó. "ompuleory Education,” by T. E. ABBOT, | 9 N damos, ouk "My" n “too New Tracts! 
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The Religion of Custom. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES VOYBEY. 


A RAERMON PREACHED AT er. GEORGE'S BALL, LANGHAM 
FLACE, JULY lira, J878. 


“Whether lt be right lu the aight of God to hearken unto 
you mor: than anto God, judge ye.""—Acts, iv, 19. 


Conformity to custom may be innocent or 
guilty, Just as conformity to our natural im- 
pulses is, more often than it is not, perfectly in- 
nocent and Juatifiable, ro conformity to custom Is 
in general perfectly innocent and justifiable. 
But as in the one, so slso In the other there are 
times when compliance la wrong and culpable. 
Now and then, in varying frequency, men are 
checked in the indulgence of their natural de- 
alres by the voice of conscience, which absolutely 
forbids such and such an action. It can hardly 
be doubted that everything is lawful to & mau 
which his own conscience unmistakably sanc- 
tlons, and that in proportion as he takes con- 
science for his guide, and cultivates it by earnest 
obedience, he will become more and more master 
of himself, and therefore more wise and good. 

Now compliance with custom is generally a 
very lunocent and proper thiug. Belng compar- 
atively easy, and requiring scarcely any moral 
effort, it can hardly deserve the name of virtue 
but still it ia good so far as it goes, and helps 
largely to preserve social order, and even domes- 
tle happiness. But there are times when com- 
Pliance is no longer innocent, but absolutely 
wrong; when conscience as plainly forbids com- 
pliance as it plainly forbids the unlawful gratiti- 
cation of some natural desire, And wherever 
individuals have violated the laws of custom at 
the bidding of conscience, there has been for its 
result the same elevation of society as takes 
place in the whole nature of the individual when 
he subdues his natural impulses at the bidding of 
eonsclence. All that is good and exalted in the 
customs of English society to-day may be traced 
back from stage to stage to the moral courage of 
some one or two individuals who broke through 
the established and at the cost of much 
social obloquy chose the approval of conscience 
rather than the praise of men. It is In this wa 
that the standard of public opinion is ever — 
ually rising. A custom may prevail a long time 
without being challenged, until some one man 
arises fortified: only by a strong sense of duty and 
makes his protest heard. His own generation, of 
course, condemn him; but the next generation, 
having had time to test the merits of the protest, 
adopt that one man's higher law aud make it 


theirown. As time advances, defecta hitherto 
unperceived are detected in like manner through 
the moral superiority of an individual or two, and 
the same be ls repeated, the same Ill-treat- 
ment of the innovator z soclety, and the same 
subsequent triumph of 

which he had auffered. 

There are those who point to the many and 
deep immoralities of our own times and people as 
tokens, not of an elevation but of & degradation 
of public opinion. But in spite of all the facts 
which I have no desire to palliate or to glow over, 
public opinion waa never more healthy than 1t ia 
now; in spite of [ts many terrible shortcomings, 
it may contrast most favorably with any preced- 
ing age in our country’s Ls yo PR 

ere fa an abundance of shameless lying, of 

direct statement of untruth, and still more of vile 
insinuations, misrepresentations, and distortions 
of facta, made use of for base purposes; but those 
who use such methods are ashamed to own i 
and pretend all the while to have a high 
for truth. Why? Because publie opinion with 
us is now decidedly on the side of truth and hon- 
est speech. There ls an abundance of fraud and 
trickery in our trade; our walls are covered with 
adve ments, many of which are intended to 
deceive and defraud. Commerce is known to be 
conducted in many instances according to trade 
eustoms, which no one ever ventures to approve 
or to justify on moral grounds, It is looked upon 
as & sort of war in which any stratagem is cou- 
sidered to be fair. But side by side with this, gi- 

tic efforta are being made to stem the flood of 
Immoral custom, and hardly a man in business 
but bewails the lamentably rotten condition of 
things in which he finds himself, Public oplu- 
lon is on the side of honesty and fair dealing. It 
is not 80 very long ago that 8 and pois 
were driven out from amongst us ublie opin- 
ion. Before long betting and gambling will fol- 
low them into disgrace. Though no one will yet 
venture to prophesy the extinction of war, it is 
manifest that everything is tending to lead us to 
settle our disputes by arbitration rather than by 
shot and shell. The abolition of capital punish- 
ment for all crimea but that of murder marks 
another step in advance, while the ers at 
the Conference relating to Prison discipline fur- 
nish a remarkable instance of the elevation of 
public opinion, through the powerful Influence of 
one or two determined innovators, The humane 
principles of Howard and Mra. Fry, though 
much laughed at lu their day, are spreading rap- 
idly over the present que 

erhaps the worst feature on the other side is 
the eigo Sagem of money, which ma; 
fairly be called real religion of Englan 
Public seen does not openly aay, "You may 
do anything for money." But there Is scarcely 
anything it will not tacitly excuse or palliate for 
the sake of wealth. It is true we have nochurch- 
es or temples built for the worship of the golden 
idol, but that is because our bellef in it is so 
strong, and our homage ao real and devout, that 
auch lip service is not needed to kindle or to 
quicken our adoration, Just as some men's lives 
are spent in conscious devotion to what they be- 
lieve to be the will of God, and are ever in pues 
by a sense of His friendliness, so the lives of oth- 
ers are ruled all along by the service of mammon; 
every step Hay take is guided by It every inter- 
est of their whole being is cen in the great 


e usage or principle for 


object of getting rich; and all their peace of 
nd is drawn from the amount of wealth which 
they bave accumulated. Without attempting to 


the prevalence and intensity of this wor- 
ship of money, we find, even here, tokens of ae 
rise in publie opinion. Men no longer seek to be 
rich for mere money's aske, They no longer 
hoard, and store, and live in swi misery, as 
the old achool of misers did, for the sake of look- 


ing ot and ewntüns thair golden r ; but they 
Beok to be rieh—me that they mày gxn power, 
some hj gain the emilee aml divers of »oelety, 
win Uwy posos no oder atiractiun, ood most 
of (hem seek wealth fr the salvation of them- 
selves adul thelr femiliee—to Hfr Hueniael re above 
the rising tide of eerily and higb prie With 
them, it le a struggle for tene, ani sve blame 
them not. It le perhaps mt. an exeessl vw action 
of purwntal instinct, which, It u màn have not in 
his boast he bs rightly eondenmed. Sel gather, 
even from this whiewpreel worndip of money, 


the cou vivüun that the standard of public opinion 


1s really rising, in spite of all the dark side of the 
picture on which I have not touched, the un- 
worthy meaus used to gain wealth, and the un- 
worthy method in which It Is too often ostenta- 
tiously equandered, 

One more feature of soclety which I must no- 
tice will bring us more immediately to the sub= 
ject of my discourse DE conformity to cus- 
tom. Almost rlor to the worship of money 
is the worship of society by itself. Money is, 
indeed, widely pursued that it may qualify for 
admission {nto society. But here we must bear 
in mind that society is really broken up into sey- 
eral distinct circles, all more or less exclusive, 
and only touching each other at the circumfer- 
ences, The members of cach circle bow down 
before the custom and public opinion of their own 
society as to a goddess. They are more or less in 
a atate of abject slavery to their own little circle 
of public opinion. They put the oracles of thia 
goddess before them as the Divine law of their 

ves; the controller and dictator of their spoken 
opinions, and of thelr professed religion. This 
goddess will enforce on you ready-made princi- 

les, ready-made habits, ready-made creeds, 

hether you aspire tothe deanery of a cathedral, 
or to the n of a Salem chapel, aocord- 
ing to your rank in ifa, you cannot get your wish 
but by the most faithful and untiring obedience 
to the goddess of custom. There is nothing be- 
fore you but dismay and disappointment, per- 
hape, also, temporal ruin, if you venture to think 
and to speak your own free thong to turn 
aaide by a hair's breadth from the orbit of custom 
laid down for you and your brother planeta in 
i own little solar system. Far more binding 

an the decrees of Popes and councils, more 
threatening than the denunciations of Sinai, 
more terrible than the pi et of everlaa 
woe is the decree of your dess, her denuncia- 
tion of your restlessness, her doom of your rebel- 
lion, The worst terrors of religion lie far away, 
Hell cannot frighten you much when you are 
basking in the smiles of the world and have 
plenty of money. The ten commandments you 
can explain away If they are at all obstructive. 
But the goddess aita hard by on her throne, and 
her system is prompt and inevitable—a word aud 
a blow. One warning given, and often not even 
that, and vengeance overtakes you swiftly, ruth- 
lesly, and leaves its scar on your limbe that you 
may be branded as a deserter or traitor for the 
rest of your life, If you offend but In one polut, 
you are treated as if you were guilty of all. 

Now to speak without metaphor, I affirm that 
the chief hold which a given religion has upon a 
people is due to the authority of the goddess cus- 

m. Before that religion en the fashion, 
it is execrated as heresy, ever afterwards It is or- 
thodoxy, and only heresy to deny it. The half- 

n called Christianity was itself a 

rey until au emperor became a Christian, 
—— was the on Dom even 
am t us Englishmen, until King Henry VIII 
found it useful to him in his domestic relatio: 
and threw aside the old Roman bondage. An 
I deliberately say that what is now called Ortho- 
doxy 33 in : Meri a aod in 8 
owes the stronges 0 over the 
to nothing but on, The dese commas’ de 
far too strong to allow of rebelllon on the part of 
a whole nation at once, One or two must first 
defy her rule and strike the blow for their own 
liberties, and then the revolution will surely, 
though silently follow. Shall we always have 
this goddess to reign over us, or will the ever 
dawn in which society will only exist for the per- 
fect enfranchisement of the individual, and a 
willing conformity be substituted for one that is 
enforced? We cannot answer this question ; but 
if we know anything of our own struggles and 
difficulties, we shall leave behind us warnings 
enough against the d tiam of custom. 

Let us look ier atate s — 

rosperous people In country. e cannot,o! 
tes, give the actual without a process 
of examination that would be impossible. But 
observation during the last five years, private 
correspondence which la enormous, and private 
conversations . — foree us to : lieve 
that out of the church-go! people not more 
than half, If «o many, am be ve the religion 
they profess, The. po to church purely because 
the practice Is edo ned in the Goddesa’s Deca- 
logue, because custom demauds it, and they can 
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nelther be successful in trade, nor in the learned 
profeasions, nor be visited by the persons whose 
Boclety they seek, unless they keep this law. If 
the cha could be effected with & decent 
amount of slowness and deceit, they would ac- 

Brahminism, or Mohammedanism, or any 
ey creed without a murmur, as long aa they 
were not called upon to notice the difference be- 
tween that and Christianity, and so long as they 
might keep their pews and soclety made no ob- 
jection to the change. Of these, and such like 
men and women, are the buttresses of the State 

on built up. The real believers, on the oth- 
er hand, whenever they are consistent and gc- 
tive, are a great peril to the Church, are always, 
by their earnestness, being led on to eome devel- 
oped idea which occasions dispute and often ends 
in litigation; sometimes In schism, But for 
strength and durability, there is no support like 
the support of thousands, millions, of people who 
don't care a atraw what the creeds are or what 
the minister may read or preach, so long as soci- 
ety to bear him. These are the warp and 

of the prevailing religion, and nothing but 
the decay of Nature and the ravages of the moth 
of time will diminish their obstructive power. 
In every one of these religious circles, however, 
there are continually {arising individuale whose 
consciences tell them that conformity to the 
fashionable religion is wrong; that custom has 
usi the very throne and sceptre of the most 
High; and that it has become their duty to turn 
round and brave the tide of pue opinion. 
There.ís not, I suy, in all England, nay in all 
Christendom, u sect which bas hot now its 
heretics. 

Let us see what is the prevailing attitude of 
these rebels against Orthodoxy. They may be 
roughly divided into three classes, 

1. There are those who, having utterly discard- 
ed their old belief, and having gone a long way 
towards embrucing a higher religion—so far in- 
deed aa to be satisfied that their secret convic- 
tions are true, yet will not venture to face the op- 
position aud persecution to which un open avow- 
al of their opinions would ex them. They 
still play the part of the orthodox while they be- 
lieve in their heurts thut orthodoxy is a lie. 
They still rigidly conform to the usages of society 
attending Church or —3 * with regularity, and 
suffering their children be brought up at or- 
thodox schools, so that they may not be looked 
u with coldness or shut out from the gaieties 
of the world. ‘hey will scrupulously avoid con- 
gregatin with those whom they Most agree 
with, lest the world should suspect them of being 
de Me is e, yi of fashion. ME whole 
religious life ix one of hypoerixy, and, supposing 
that they are weulthy enough to be secure of the 
means of livelihood, their only motive in con- 
cealing their opinions is to save themselves trou- 
bie. They deliberately prefer euse to duty. 
They know that every volce raised in protest 
against detected error and faleehood is of incalcu- 
lable value, und yet they remain silent. "Truth, 
although made eo clear to their minds, does not 
seem worth any sacrifice, aud they, nt all events, 
will have nothing to do with it, but leave to oth- 
ers the perilous and despised occupation of setting 
free the slaves of superstition. 


2, The second class of heretics differ not out- 
warily from the first; though their heresy is the 
aine, and their continued conformity the same, 
yet their motive or excuse is entirely different. 

ey are in such a position that they depend on 
their orthodoxy for bread, and whut-is far worse, 
they have families or relatione dependent on 
them, and the sacrifice is too awful to be contem- 
plated. Let not auy one — thut the day of 

rsecution, or even the possibilities of martyr- 
om, are passed. (uses are continually coming 
under my notice which make my heart heavy 
with sorrow, Cases of men made poor and near- 
ly friendless, of families reduced almost to beg- 
gary, by the bigotry of those who have diseoy- 
ered their heterodoxy ; and I say it is not for us 
to dictate to any man what sacrifices he ought to 
make for his religious opinions. Only a man’s 
own conscience can direct him in such a mutter. 
But the fact that there is such a class, kept down 
under the heel of orthodoxy by the dread of pub- 
lic opinion, is enough to rouse our rebellious in- 
dama to the very depths, Think what a re- 
sult would follow if we could canvass the people 
of this country by a genuine ballot upon the 
question of their religious opinion! The ime 
would, I feel sure, strike a panic into the very 
heart of orthodoxy and muke even Rome trem- 
ble to her foundations, But the mas of men and 
women who are thus silenced are not free but 
slaves, No despotism ever heard of is so orgain- 
ized, su complete, su cruel, People are afraid of 
each other, and while half the ministers and bi- 
erarchy know this as well as we do, and rejoice 
in it as their only hope of keeping things quiet, 
the other half are deceived by the prevailing con- 
formity into the notion that the mass of men and 
women really believe in Christianity, Such a 
canvass ax l describe would indeed open their 


eyes, 

3. The third class of heretics are few in num- 
ber; itis in the very nature of things that tbey 
ahould be few, They are produced only by the 
prevailing cowardice and s avery. When these 
pass away, there is little left to call forth their 
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urage fanaticism, ór whatever it is that 
makes —— open ‘antagonists of the religion of 
Custom. These few are those whose consciences 
have driven them to make pu confession of 
the abandonment of their old errors, and of the 
acceptance of a higher faith ; the choose to ol 
God rather than men. Some have made 
confession word of mouth, others by writing 
books, pamphlets and letters dur signed in their 
own names; others by joining heterodox socie- 
ties, giving their o| esion, and in many in- 


hono of all—have given not only the little 
money they could spare, but alao much precious 
time and labor to the work, to the de ent of 
their own business, and at the eost of many val- 
unable friends. The day draws near when the 
at host of freethinkers will be marshalled in 
battle array, and where one poor, — but 
brave — stood alone, the ground will be 
heavy with the tramp of armies. The co 
needed now will be wanted then no longer. e 
struggle of this class, with the mighty powers that 
be, T^ been mharp and painful, but it cannot last 
much longer, and the costly efforts and manful 
attacks of to-day will be exchanged for the 
spoils of war, xul the re of & magnificent 
— The list of neers must soon be 


cl z 

My friends and brothers, if we have any share 
in this great war, however small it be, oh do not 
let us forget, in the tremendous interest of pres- 
ent de the real issue which is at stake. We 
want not merely to overthrow all falsehood and 
superstition; but we want to set up forever the 
principles of true liberty, to break the yoke, once 
and for all, of the tyranny of custom and public 
opinion, Even to ‘defend our own bigher faith, 
we ought to scorn euch help as that of the presa- 
sure of custom and fashion. We ought to be- 
queath to those that come after us this our dying 
Protest, , God made men to be free, and not 
slaves." Neither slaves to an arbitrary despot, 
crowned — he be with the prestige of a 
thousand royal ancestors, No! Nor yet alaves 
of the puny men and women whose imbecile fol- 
lowing of prevailing opinion and custom mark 
their incompetence to rule the lives of great- 
hearted men. Never place 8 under the 
crushing wheels of the var of our English Jugger- 
naut, nor suffer the Goddess Custom, in anything 
great or small, to make you her slave. Be inde- 
pendent at heart, and you may then make what 
concessions you please without forfeiting your 
manhood; but once feel "I cannot do this," or, 
"I must do that for fear of what other people 
may say of me," and your birthright has been 
bartered away, your manhood despoiled, and 
your boasted English liberty exchanged for the 
etters of the slave. If conscience be worth any- 
thing, it will yet conquer society as it has con- 
quered individual men aud women, and surely 
uo plainer words does it ever speak than these, 
“We ought to obey God rather than men,” 


—————————— — 
ENGLINH HERETICN, 


CHARLES BILADLAUGH., 


[Hy Thomas Wentworth Higainson, inthe New York Inde- 
peudent.j 

One Sunday evening, in London, I walked 
under the pilotage of Mr. Odger, tu the new Hall 
of Science, in Old street, City Road. My com- 
panion strode along beside me—short, erect, 
square-shouldered, resolute—makiug his wa 
thro the crowd like some bluff little English 
brig, driving doggedly through a heavy sea, I 
wus too busy in conversation to heed’ through 
what streets we went, only that we threaded a 
maze of highways and by ways, all densely filled 
with lower-class Londoners, out for their Sunday 
evening * I remember the young work- 
men, such a& Dickens describes, dressed in their 
best, to lean against lamp-posts all day; and I 
can recall the hordes of bonneties: girls, Araba of 
the street, * less visibly degraded than those to 
be seen of a Sunday evening in Edinburg or 
Glasgow. I remember, too, an occasional tem- 
perance orator holding forth on the sidewalk to 
some knot of people, who looked as if they need- 
ed his ministrations more than they enjoyed 
them. And out of these groups we presently 
peed through a low doorway, into the New 

all of Science, 

Our fourpences being duly paid, the inner door 
2 aud we looked upon a scene such as 


must always be intellectu interesting, wheth- 
er the scene be hall or church or hillside—a 
crowd of ple in the of a born orator. 
‘The very t glance showed that one might aa 


well deny that epithet to Gough or Beecher às to 
merae er The scene told — story. There 
were perhaps fifteen hundred people in the Hall, 
many of whom were standing, all listening close- 
i. he small platform, too, was full, and at ita 
nt edge stood the er, as near as he could 
get to his audience—so near, indeed, that one foot 
rested on the railing, as if ne were prepared to 
pring over at any moment on an opponent, 
he man himself was over six feet in hel t,pow- 
erfully built, with a fine, commandin ore! re- 
mind g me at first, as did his whole ng, of 
Chief-Justice Chase in his prime. This is saying 
a good deal for the personal appearance of any 


one d une DTI me uw that 
part e no means bore out thi 

effect, If the brow waa statesm er 
mouth had a look of the dem 


'ough'a 
mnaatics I should class him rather 
erick Douglass in natural and yO a 
oratorical effects. This is high ; but after 
all, you are struck with the power of the man in 
Bradlaugh, while with Douglass you are curried 
along by the subject, and only remember after. 
wi at great wen ie Chere of bes man. This 
mar! suppose, the higher eof el 
—to . iredisugh bu nof, sin TURN; 

Mr. au not, as man le gu 
a mechanic. 1 believe that hes an attorney’ 
clerk. He was dressed In black that night, with 
a flower In his buttonhole, intonations 
showed some cultivation, and T observed that he 
claimed knowledge of French and Hebrew, 
There was nothing coarse or vulgar in his style, 
On the contrary, regere his subject and bia 
audience, it seemed to me that he held himself 
and them up—above a low and abusive tone—in 
a way that surprised me. His theme was ''Jeho- 
vah” We know how the average “vill 
blasphemer," as Emerson mye would handle 
that theme—what texta he would make the mast 
of, what phrases he would cite. Thething which 
surprised me waa that this er took a higher 
line of argument. Undoubtedly, much that he 
said would have shocked any evangelical believ- 
er; but my point is that many an American free- 
thinker, of far better reputation than Brad- 
luugh's would have shocked them with more jus- 
lice. I make no claim to represent evangelical 
believers; but I think I know the difference be- 
tween a merely coarse and virulent style of argu- 
ment and one that is thoughtful and diserimina- 
ting. What surprised me was that this speaker 
kept himself on so high a level, "I am nota 
mocker,”” he said. “I wish to avoid mockery, 
and to guard you against it." 1 do not wish 
make you mere uubellevers. Mere unbelief ita 
poor thing. I would not care to make infidels 
who could only disbelieve. You should disbe- 
lieve what is false, in order that you may believe 
what is true.” And it is fair to say that this was 
the key-note of his address, 

Yet he made a good point in favor of the neg- 
ative style of reasoning where n » “Peo 
ple complain,” he said, whenever you appear to 

destroying and not 7e et 80 y — 
prepare your garden or ting by first 
Flenring lt of weeds, Nobody calla to you over 
the fence to rebuke you for not planting und 
weeding at the same tíme. "There is a time to 
weed and a time to plant. To-night 1 &m weed- 
ing. Let me alone. 

The tone of ali this seemed to me very differ- 
ent from the tone of Atheism thirty years ago. 
Hia attitude in to the Bible was still fur- 
ther unlike the old Atheism. I remember when 
to men of his stamp the whole Bible was a mere 
forgery, and the whole priesthood a body of liars. 
But he conceded hovesty, at least, to the writers, 
and did not charge absolute dishonesty on the 
expounders, ‘The Bible was not a forgery, in 
any sense," he said, either as a whole or in ita 
parts. It was a natural outgrowth of the mind 
of man ; grew up as all other books have grown, 
as the world itself has grown." He disc aimed 
all hostility to the Book itself; only to the effort 
to give it a meaning which, as he maintained, 
was never intended by its writers. This attitude 
in the leading Atheist of London is certainly a 
mark of progress, showing a tendency toward 
daing ustice to the very religions that are ut- 
tacked, 

Of course, he occasionally devoted himself, s& 
Emerson used to describe certain New England 
radicals us doing, “to the worrying of clergy- 
men," I remember one hit that was hea y 
applauded by some of my spe ues who had 
manifestly disapproved some of his other sayinge- 
“They translate the Bible into all the languages 
of tie world, and then meet in solemn couvora- 
tion to untranelate what they have translated." 
There were many unexpected turns like this al- 
ways given off-hand and without ghe slightest ef- 
fect of premeditation. 

He frankly avowed himeelf an Atheist, and on 
this ground defended himself from the charge of 
Wapi emy. ‘They aay I blaspheme, How can 
I? Forme — is impossible. It implies 
belief; whereas J am an Atheist, It is you who 
blaspheme, if you believe in a God and yet at- 
tribute to him any action that would dishonor 4, 
man," This was Plutarch's ground, of old, stat~ 
ed brilliantly in his essay on Atheism and Su~ 
perstition."! 

But it seemed to me that the speaker never re~ 
viled religion in the old atheistic style, as a thing 
evil in itself; but only eriticised it, in the modern 
scientific way, as a thing sincere, respectable, 
often useful, but inadequate and temporary. 
And I remember this distinct statement: Hu- 
ery religion is better for the ple who hold it 
than the religion which ed,” 

All this was said in a perfectly easy, eolloquial,. 
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cogent way—sometimes rising to real eloquence, 
and into keen sarcaam—with none 
of the awkwardness or hesitation attributed to 
Englishmen, and without the htest ald from 
notes or memoranda. The audience, in turn, 
listened with absorbed attention ; often applaud- 
ing, but sometimes dissenting, Nine-teu were 
men; almost all were well-dressed. They looked 
as if all clases might be represented there; and, 
while the majority were plainly artisans, I was 
afterward told that a peer of the realm stood just 
behind me. It certainly seemed to me that nei- 
ther peer nor prelate could afford to be ignorant 
of these meetings; for I encountered no one in 
England who seemed to me to une much & 
special gift of oratory. The quality in which he 
seemed weakest waa the power of consecutive 
thought; but this is so commonly wan in 
great “stump 1 * whether in the pulpit or 
out of it, that the defect la hardly a Just ground 
of complaint. Great power in moving masses 
by public speech ls rarely found in combination, 
T suspect, with the very highest intellectual en- 
dowments, though 1t is, doubtless, the most daz- 
zling and popular of all. 
In this case I can testify that Mr. Bradlaugh 
ke for au hour and twenty minutes to an un- 
diminished erowd, aud that then, on offering to 
stop, he was u d to & on. Boon closing, how- 
ever, he introduced Mrs. Rose, from America, 
who sald a little in a dignified andTpleasing way; 
Ae Ee ME 
owever, by a table of pamphlets, po 
oa theol lesl, among which I noticed a The- 
istle Catechiam.” Others adjourned to a (Re- 
publican Club," which met G stairs, I after- 
ward met Mr. Bradla in private; but I hope 
to have grace to say uothing about private inter- 
course with Englishmen, and shall not go beyond 
his publie relations. I did not hear him speak 
directly on any tical theme, and cannot Judge 
of hia comparative success on that ground. is 
friends wish to see him Jn Parliament, while oth- 
er radicala predict for him utter failure in that 
novel sphere, [ shall always think of him as one 
of the most remarkable 88 orators I ever 
heard; and yet I cannot think of him as supply- 
ing the oue thing that English republicanism 
seems to need—a leader, 


ENGLISH HEBETICS, 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 


[By Thomas Wentworth Raat in the New York Iode- 
penront, 

T do not know what law of Nature it is that 

Arawa the “best society" fu large cities to the 
West End. But preachera follow according to 
their kind; and, as in London you go east for 
Bradlaugh, so you go west for Voysey, and find 
him at St. George's Hall, Langham Place. And, 
in accordance with these more aristocratic sur- 
roundings, there still hangs round this reformer a 
certain odor of good society, attractive to some, 
while repelling others Why do you wish to 
hear Voysey ?" said a radical to me. “He preach- 
es ina surplice!” But this very gound of con- 
demnation provea a propitiation to other; and 
rou may see Voysey'* pamphlets on the table in 
— where you will only hear Brudlaumh men- 
tioned aa "the Beast.” 

T did not hear Mr. Voysey preach, as it bnp- 

ned, in surplice or otherwise; but I heard him 

lecture on *Chureh Reform," on a week-day 
evening, where such array would have been 
clearly out of place. The audience was smaller 
than 1 should have expected—perhaps two hun- 
dred; but it was one of those audiences which 
goon niske you forget their numbers in their earn- 
e«tne« of response—a thing in which, as it seem- 
ed to me, the English audlences excel our own, 
The ‘hear, hear!" came with an emphaals wor- 
thy of a thousand men; and everything o d 
ed a foree to be weighed rather than counted. 

And, In. truth, something of this M epi d 
between size and weight of metal might a! 
tributed to the speaker also. Isaw no one else 
in England whose photograph came so near the 
man. The clear eyes, the youthful look, the ex- 
pression of alertness, the combined senaltiveness 
and decision of the mouth—these are perfectly 
reproduced in the likeness, I should know him 
anywhere after seeing the picture; but when he 
eume on the stage it was an eutire astonishment 
to wee so small a man. When he spoke there 
was another astonishment, for his voice was so 
clear and resonant as to fill the large aud half 
empty hall. All thought of personal Inuignifi- 
cance Vanished, and he seemed to weigh a ton. 

‘As If to complete this vindication of the superl- 
ority of mind (^ some tie chalr was taken by 
a Colonel somebody—a handsome Pep: 
ofthe very best physical type and noble, manly 
figure, whose powerful voice and resolute, casy 
handllug would have carried mny meeting 
through triumphantly, T thought, had the regu- 
Jar orator been only a plping bulfinch. I am 
thus particular about these accessories, because T 
have seldom been present at a publie demonstra- 
tion where the platform did so thoroughly the 
work of the pews. 

We are accustomed to think that Englishmen 
Are poor speakers. In this respect I was often 
agreeably disappointed, and certainly I never 
saw n better “light welght," at least, on his own 


ground, than Mr. V. never a man who hit 
r or harder. He may wear a surplice ; 
but it does not encumber his that is certain. 
His volee was very telling, es I have sald; hix 
statements were clear, his points always well ta- 
ken, his illustrations apt and popular. Hs treat- 
ment of his subject, also, was quite new to me, 
and was claimed by one or two country clergy- 
men, who spoke sfter him, as being a wholly 
new and triumphant solution of the problem, 

His attitude is, in brief, one of entire opposi- 
tion to both disestabishment and disendowment 
In the Church, and to “voluntaryism” out of it. 
The Church, he declares, belongs to the state; 
and for the atate to forego its control would be ut- 
ter cowardice, Turn the established clergy free, 
with all thelr revenues intact, and their tyranny 
will be worse thau ever, since there will be no 
law to check it. Free them from atate control 
even without revenues, and their dogmatiem will 
be without limit. The people have a right to the 
use of these great endowments for religious por 

On the other hand, voluntaryism is s 

lure, except in large cities. The state, there- 
fore, must still exercise control, and yet secure to 
the congregations some direct voice hi the man- 
ment of their churches. There must be 
churches. Mere intellectual education is not 


enough. 

Here he drew a fine picture of the good done by 
the majority of the country clergy, their self-de- 
votion and practical m ps fF He spoke 
with renl feeling and eloquence of hia own enjoy- 
ment of life in the church, “s body to which I 
belong and in which 1 have served for Twenty 
pee The Church, he thought, was a magnit- 
cent organization, which must not be destroyed, 
but reformed, 

Chureh reform, without disestablishment or 
disxendowment—this is Mr, Voysey’s platform. 
The wealthier endowments may be cut down or 
differently appropriated, he thinks; but the great- 
er part of the machinery should remain un- 
changed. But the Thirty-uine Articles should 
be abolished and the state should cease to su 

acreed, All doctrinal testa should be abol- 

— es ench — bo rere to 
ae! own pastor, as under the volun 
tem. This should be done under proper rte 
tions and guaranties, not involving, however, 
any point of creed. If " parish choose the 
ministration of an athelst, that is their own af- 
fair, Mr. Voysey think», and the state has no 
right to interfere. All that any one bas a right 
to demand is that the perwonal character of the 
nominee be unimpeuched. “If a man seeks 
truth," he ought to be called religious. If & man 
elevates human duty Into 4 religion, he la a relig- 
ious man. 

With this variety of Ingredients, Mr. Voysey 
admits that the state church will certainly be un- 
like anything now called by that name, But 
names are nothing. If the proposed organiza- 
tion Ia not a church, it is, at least, a sort of na- 
tional soup-kitehen, ju which all sorta of good 
food are brought and boiled down together. ie 
Church of England, which is now the moet in- 
consistent and arrogant of sects, he ueerts, will 
thus open ita doors to aye A honest preacher of 
truth, and will regain its full power over the 
ile. So ictu Mr, Voysey—or predicted at 
east, in the lecture which I heard. 

One or two otherspeakers heartily endorsed his 
views, and after the proceedings there was much 
thronging around him in the ante-room, where 
there was s tableful of tracts, quite as various as 
Mr. Bradiaugh's. ‘'The Bling and the Stone" 
PT seems to be an annual bound volume 
of his discourses, comprising some which the 
American urnal, THE INDEX, has also printed. 
Whether Mr. Voysey's plan of Church Reform is 
destined, as his admirers say, to save the Church 
of England I am not competent to guess, But, if 
that Church needs preachers who are fearless, 
resolute, single-minded, and able, I am sure that 
it cannot afford to lose such men as Charles 
Voysey. 


THE DESTRUCTION oF MR. Emerson's REsI- 
DENCE.— A correspondent of the Springfield £r- 
mA says the burning of Mr, Emerson's 

ouse at Concord was not so complete a confla- 
gm aa the Boton papers represented, and 
the house la to be rebuilt at once on the same spot, 
and probably of the same form and size. The 
wing contalning the kitchen wan not burned at 
ull, and half the walls aud the lower floor of the 
main house are but little injured. The furniture 
was nearly all saved, and all of Mr, Emerson's 
books, manuscripts and pictures are safe, and 
have been depoalted in a room under the town 
lib in the public square. The books, papers 
and photographs in the attic, where the fire be- 
gan, were more or lesa inj and some of them 
are peii Ate The fire was probably set, for it 
could not have caught from the kitchen chimney, 
and there had been no fire for some days in the 
chimney near which it began. It waa first dis- 
covered by Mr, Emerson himself between 5 and 
6 o'clock in the morning, when the flames were 
dropping through from the attic into a closet In 
hi» aleeping-room, He gave the alarm to his 
familly and the neighbors, who gathered hastily, 
and, under his direction, with the help of the 
fire companies, saved the valuables and finally 


extinguished the fire, The fine trees about the 
house are uninjured, and nothing except the up- 
per — main house urued. A chim- 
ney has fallen, sud the water from the engines 
and from subsequent rain has added to the injury 
done by theflre, The small amount of insurance 
will not cover the however, and the trouble 
and annoyance ca by the fire to a quiet stu- 
dent like Mr. Emerson are very t. He has 
taken shelter with his family in the Old Manse, 
E, to hls cousins of the Ripley 3 ^ in 
which father was born, and where he lived 
himself for awhile In 1835 before occupying the 
house that has just been burnt. It is said (by 
Hawthorne, too, If the correspondent mistakes 
not) that Mr. Emerson's first book, “Nature,” 
was written In that home of his ancestors, which 
Hawthorne has made famous. Hut his own 
house, though much more modern, ls endeared 
more intimate associations than the historic 
Manse. In it his children were born, and 
from it hls mother, his first-born son, and the 
last of his brothers were buried; hia books were 
nearly all written in the now dismantled study, 
and there he has received hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of friends and strangers, who have 
made pilgrimage to Concori to see and hear him. 
If there were any doubt or delay about rebulldin 
this house these friends and admirers might we 
put their hands to the work and rebuild it them- 
selves, an a memorial of what they owe to the 
pase spirit of it» 3 host. The plain U- 
rary, with {ta simple book-shelves and cabinets, 
ita heads of Dante and Carlyle and Tennyson on 
the w and Michael Angelos Fates“ over 
the mantlepieve, will dwell in the mem of 
many & scholar, and should be as imperishable aa 
the recollection of it In thelr minds, and as the 
thoughts that have there found expression. It is 
pleasant to hear that it will be restored to Its old 
aspect and proportions.— Commonwealth. 


Four little children were playing by a creek 
near Buffalo. One of them, a girl, fell in, but 
was rescued by a dog in plenty of time to be re- 
stored to life by proper remedies. Instead of 
taking her to a house near by, her pla, tes or- 
ganized a prayer- meeting over the body, and put 
up devout petitions for her instantaneous recov- 
ery. Strange to say, she died. This is a very 
touching exhibition of faltb, no doubt, but a 
slight tincture of common sense would have 
an ved the poor child's life. 


The declaration of vu: e by the 
Free Christian Church of Italy, which Father 
Gavazzi now represents in this country, contains 
what is considered a sound orthodox creed. An 
Old School Presbyterian and a Methodist can ac- 
cept it with equal heartiness, The independence 
of each church in local affairs is Congregational, 
all, however, combined into a general assembly. 


— —— — 
MisrAKES.— Mr. Justin McCarthy says that it 

is the habit of Guizot to ascribe the takes of 

President Thiers to his um and want of expe- 

rience. Guizot is à mature mau of nearly ninety 

que» while Thiers is a boyish fellow of seventy- 
ve. 
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NOTICES, 


Finer Urpxrenpert Gourerr.—The meetings of thie Society 
will be suspended during the months of July and August. 
SSS —— — 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


? Becelpts for the ending A TIL A.—A aron 
Brooks, $3; Hannah E. Stevenson, 
John 8. Scutt, $t; F, W. Webber, $1 
Merritt Peckham, 69; Dyer D. 
N, S. Townsend, 00 cts.; Abel Edic: 


Bente tants, 6) cts,; f. C. Galo, $100.0); C. 8. Watkina, 50 
cte; A Bow 1 
cts.; Éliznr Weight, $50.00; Wm. pene 
A. d. 


All receipts of cash wil] be acknowledged as sbove, and no 
other recelpt sonl unless specially requested. — Persone who 
do not mee thelr remit(aocos acknowl: within two or 
three weeks after sendiog, will please n na. 

N. 8.—Uerlers for Tracts or Sinyle Numbore of Tam par 
which are net oa Aand will, If of «mill mnoaut, be otherwise 
filled to the samo amount without further notice. 

N. B.—Tum Iwozx is payable in advance, [ts friends 
should not be o ended ifthe paper ie stop at the e 
tlon of thelr terms sa Indicated by the tags. We 
no means of knowing Whether thoy wish it coutinued or not 
esoept by the roceip! or uon-recol yt of tàu sabscription price. 

N. B.—Pleave examini the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Inpex mall-iag, and report at once suy error lo ether. 

N, H.—f your iXDEX mali-tag Is noc changed Ala (Ares 
wesks after renowing your eabdscripiiva, please noilfy ns im- 
maeuteiy, But do oor write before ine oxpiratiog of that 
nae. 

N. B In eee of soy error lo your mall-tag, always slate 
the post-office at whien iho paper de ruceired, and also the 
name just às itla uow printed. Thon stats any dosired cor- 
rections. 

N. B. — Flcaze remit by post-office monoy-order, b 9 — 
terod letter, or by draft N York, Cheques on Tote or 
banks are tiable to discount, and the term of aubseriptioa 
will be preporttoually shortened in the credit. 

N. B.—When writing aboot s former remittance, always 
give the date uf auch remitiaoce as oxactiy sa pouniblo. 

N. B,—Postage on Tat Impzx la ve cents per quarter, dat- 

ng from recoip. of the Arst nui ver, payable io Advaace ak 
be place of delivery. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
Grman $100,000.  —— SN Race §100. 


‘The Association having sseumed the publication of Tun 
the Directors Rave lavisd an aasesementof ten per 
— cach share for te year Oet. 96, 1873. All fu- 


m to incur de! cent. of 
the stock tctually subecribeds and 11 will be 
Strictly complied with, It is very desirable that the entire 
stock of the Association shoul taken, and eubeoriptions 
are respectfully aolicited from all friends of Free Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
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ros New Barmony, iné., One 100 


Taomaa Share, 
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. B. B latiers, trusiness or otherwise, should be address- 
ed to “Tue INDEX. Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio." 


Ina footnote to thelively dialogue on Atoms,“ 
contained In Sir John Herschel's “Familiar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects,” facts are stated 
about the rate of Increase of human population 
which are quite enough to set one's head spin- 
ning: For the benefit of thoee who discuss the 
subjects of Population, War, Pestilence, Famine, 
&c., it may be as well to mention that the num- 
ber of human beings living at the end of the 
hundredth generation, commencing from a ain- 
gle pair, doubling at each generation (say in 
thirty years), and allowing for each man, woman 
and child an average spact of four feet in height 
and one foot square, would form a vertical col- 
umu having for jts base the whole surface of the 
earth and sea spread out into a plane, and for ita 
helght 3,674 times the eun's distance from the 
earth! The number of human strata thus piled 
one on the other would amount to 460,790,000,- 
000,000." This being only for one hundred gen- 
erations or three thousand years, we leave it to 
nimble calculators to compute the number of hu- 
man beings born in the ‘hundreds of thousands of 
years" since the first appearance of man on the 
planet. If all the ‘unconverted’ eventually 
tumble into the "lake of fire and brimstone,” 
will some one please cypher out the dimensions 
of sald lake, and inform the bewildered sceptlo 
whether, in order to find room for this flery fish- 
pond, it will not be necessary to make an addi- 
tion to infinite space ? 


Rev, A. E. Kittredge, of Chicago, says in a 
recent sermon: “Let that little word ‘I’ drop out 
entirely from your religious experience, and aub- 
stitute ‘Jesus’ Injite place." That strikes the 
key-note of Orthodoxy. You cannot be a good 
Orthodox Christian without putting out your “I” 
—or your eye. It matters little which way you 


spell it; the Orthodox "I" fs always blind. 
— ———— — —— 


A correspondent writes from a town in the State 
of New York ;—'"The priesthood hereabouts call 
the distributors of Index Tracta ‘bad men,' and 
try to pledge their Sabbath School scholars not 
to read them." 


THE TRUE QUESTION, 


“Why disturb the faith of the multitude in the 
absolute truth of the Christian Revelation ? 
utter & word against the veracity of the Holy 
Scriptures, which have done so much for the 
pineas, the advancement, the virtue of mankind? 
Why publicly raise questions which unsettle the 
minds and distress the hearts of thousands who 
have been educated to believe that all of man's 
highest good comes through Christianity alone, 
and who are simply thrown into mental and 
spiritual confusion by the insidious influences of 
doubt? Do you not see that Christianity has 
been the fountain-head of the highest spiritual 
benefits to man, and that to destroy it ia to ensure 
the return of universal barbarism? Even if you 
are right in your sceptical opinions, why haras 
with them the souls of those who are unp 
to comprehend your own substitute for the time- 
honored religion of Christendom? Truth is rel- 
ative; It ls not the same to all minds; what ia 
one man’s meat is another man's poison; and 
even conceding the truth of Free Religion tp 
those whó can comprehend it, it still remaina 
certain that Christianity is the highest truth that 
can be received by the great majority of the peo- 
ple. Why,then,seek to destroy what you cannot 
replace, and to suatch the crutch from a cripple 
whom you can never enable to walk? How can 
you, as friends of humanity, persist in thus plung- 
Ing humanity into irretrievable disaster?" 

Such In substance, though greatly varied In 
phrase and tone, is the expostulation of many 
against the course pursued by the worker in the 
free religious reform. What shall be said toit? 

There Is one single thought underlying all these 
complaints, namely, that Christianity is the best 
religion for the world whether it ia true or false, 
and that to disturb it, even in the name of truth 
itself, Is a crime against humanity, This idea ia 
not advanced by those undoubting Christians to 
whom the very suggestion that Christianity is 
anything less than the absolute truth sounds like 
blasphemy ; but ít is the idea substantially beld 
by many others, who deprecate the course of 
THE INDEX and its sympathizers without & 
much as fairly inquiring whether ita leading 
ideas are true or not. Among these are many 
(not all) Unitarians. The Unitarian papers do 
not seriously grapple with the real questions now 
fermenting in the people’s minds, but actually 
seem to dread the discussion of them. We have 
always tried to pursue a fairer course, and think 
we have justly represented above the feelings 
and the objections of a large number of persona 
who now stand aloof from this reform in per- 
plexity, annoyance, and fear. Without under- 
taking to reply In detail to the complaints we 
have endeavored, at least, to state impartially, 
we wish to reply in few words to the one assump- 
tion running through them all, namely, that 
Christianity is the best religion for the world 
whether true or false. . 

To one who has learned to love the truth for 
ita own sake, as the highest good of mankind in 
the very nature of things, there is something pe- 
euliarly odious in this assumption, He will have 
the greatest respect fora Christian who battles 
for his faith because to him it is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth; but he 
will find it hard to discover any common ground 
between himself and an opponent who defends it 
merely on the &core of its practical advantages. 
He caunot admit that truth itself is relative, al- 
though man's knowledge of it undoubtedly i8; 
nor that &nything but blessing can possibly re- 
sult in the end from the increase of man’s know- 
ledge of it. This postponement of the inquiry 
Into truth itself because error may be sweet aud 
seemingly beneficial—thia deliberate butchery of 
truth at the altar of expediency—seems to him 
indeed a "erime against humanity,” anda crime 
against God. Iferror can possibly be better than 
truth in its influence on buman welfare; if ig- 
norance can possibly be more fruitful of virtue, 
joy or civilization than real and growing know- 
ledge,—why not in despair put out this eye of in- 
telligence in the human soul, and surrender st 
once to priestly rule? If Christianity i the 

truth, no doubt it is a terrible mistake, a blunder 
pregnant with awful woes, to call Its claims in 
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question. But UH it is not the truth, how can any 
one dare to hint that it is better than Free Reli- 
gion in Its ultimate effecta? Buch a position ia 
surely the very delirium of unreason and unfaith. 
What have we to depend on but the deep con- 
viction that truth alone is the parent of all true 
happiness and all high virtue, and that man best 
fulfils his belng's end and aim" by searching 
for it as the very elixir of life? We dread no 
athelam but disloyalty to truth; for whoever 
loves truth with all the deep passion of his soul— 
loves it so profoundly and absorbingly that he is 
willing to sell all that he hath to purchase this 
one pearl of great price, carries the very signet- 
geal of God in his own heart, and provea the Di- 
vine by his life, though honestly denying it with 
his lips. 

It la not, then, a question which any noble 
spirit will pause long to debate, whether Christ- 
lanity may not, even though a delusion, be a real 
benefit to man. On that supposition, the reply 
leaps swiftly to hia tongue No? A thousand 
times no!" The only question he can without 
self-murder entertain is the question whether 
Christianity is true or false. That question he will 
ponder and consider and re-consider, Just so long 
as a shadow of doubt rests over the answer, Once 
satisfied that there is a higher truth than Christ- 
lanity, he will be ns stable as the rock-ribbed 
globe itself in the conviction that only that high- 
er truth can bring to man the purest and the no- 
blest peace; he will know that man is blessed 
Just in proportion aa he attains the knowledge of 
that higher truth; and he will do his utmost to 
make it known to the very ends of the earth, 
sure that no one who comes within its influence 
can fail to be made wiser, happler, better, O 
friends, if Free Religion has nothing else to give 
the world but this heroic passion for the truth, 
this divine determination to search for it high 
and low, early and late, in season and out of sea- 
son, at all riaks and at all sacrifices, it will have 
contributed to the general enrichment of the race 
a wealth of purpose and spirit infinitely finer than 
the very finest gift of Christianity, It will pay a 
million times over for all the doubt and distress, 
all the heaviness of heart and travail of soul, 
that may follow in the wake of religious revolu- 
tion, That pain must attend all changes of root- 
ed thoughts on matters of great moment, we do 
not dream of denying. But what a craven 
is he who will not pay the price of truth, and 
abides a slave to error rather than submit to the 
uncomfortable knocking-off of his chains! If 
this servile spirit of acquiescencd in even poesi- 
ble falsehood for the sake of its honey-aweets Is 
indeed the real fruit of the Chriatian gospel, then 
welcome, in the name of humanity itself, to the 
stern and painful tonic of Free Religion! Out of 
no such wretched bondage to comfort shall the 
future of the world be born. No, & nobler desti- 
ny awaits it. Man laves the truth, with all his 
faulta; and in this love lies germinant the beal- 
ing herb that shall cure them all, 

Not— Does it pay?" but—Is It true?" 
Stoop to put no meaner question to your soul. 


CHRONIC MEASLES. 


It la hard to imagine that Robert Collyer can 
have spoken, in any but the brightest or most 
genial way, of heresies among young men as be- 
ing merely the ‘‘measles’’ of mental growth. 
For if spoken seriously, this would be such a very 
trite and commonplace thing to eay, besides be- 
ing erroneous ;—and he e not given to saying 
what la merely commonplace, 

T cannot remember the time when young men 
about Boston and Cambridge, who had studied 
theology, were not charged with being, in good 
Dr. Palfrey's phrase, ‘mystics, sceptics or dys- 
peptics,”” When they had outlived these phrases, 
they still were pelted with that crushing imputa- 
tion of youth, They were constantly told that if 
they lived long enough and behaved themselves, 
they would belleve as their fathers did. All 
doubts and difficulties would vanish; in five 
years they would belleve in the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes; ten years would give them 
the miraculous birth of Jesus; and all the five 
points of Calvinism would come to them, for 
aught I know, at the rate of one point per decade. 


Meantime let them keep silence, or testify with 
a mental reservation, uttering what they were 
supposed to think, and hoping, with honest Dog- 
berry, that it might "come to be thought 80, 
presently.“ 

Whose were those stirring words that we used 
to declaim, in those days: —“ The unfortunate 
crime of being a young man, which the honora- 
ble gentleman has with such spirit and justice 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palli- 
nte nor deny, but content myself with wishing 
that I may be one of those Whose follies may 
cease with thelr youth,” etc. etc.? But our 
youth never ceased—if (ree thinking must imply 
youth,—nor, if free thinking be a folly, did our 
follies, Twenty-five years have passed mince 
Frothingham and Longfellow and Johnson and 
myself, for instance, were first held up as fla- 
grant examples of immature youth and intellect- 
u&l''messles," And now, if our youth lasts, it 
can only be because these measles have become 
chronic and have kept us forever young. 

No doubt in some cases the result has been 
otherwise. But I can certainly declare, looking 
back upon a generation, that nine out of ten of 
those brought up around me are, at least, as her- 
etical in their forties, as in their twenties, and 
that those who have renounced their early faith 
are not, as a rule, the mostjstudious or thoughtful 
or earnest. This being the case, it seems to me 
better to tell young men the truth. If they feel 
obliged by conscience and reason, at twenty-five, 
to believe in Natural Rellgion and to reject the 
exclusive claima of the Christian church, they 
will probably hold these opinions at forty-five, 
but more strongly, By that time, they will have 
tested their faith,—will have carried it through 
study and action, joy and sorrow, and to the 
verge of life and death, Their early disease, if 
such It was, will have grown chronic; or rather, 
let us hope that what was charged upon them as 
disease, will have proved to be health and hap- 
pinees and strength. 

T. W. H. 


GREAT-MAN THEORY OF HISTORY. 


Some persons, as Herbert Spencer says, see in 
the course of civilization only the record of re- 
markable persons and their doings. The history 
of a nation la to them simply a history of her 
rulers; who invaded England, and when; what 
Alfred did and what Canute said; who fought at 
Agincourt and who conquered at Flodden; how 
many wives Henry VIII had, and how many 
dresses Queen Bees, ete, The king on his throne 
has been the historian’s point of light. He was 
the hub of history; all events circled round him. 
As geologists talk about the Age of atone, bronze 
and iron, the historian talks about the Age of 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Aune, of Charle- 
magne and Louls XVI, of Frederick the Great, 
and Peter the Great, etc, Kings and queens are 
made the pivot of oenturles ure regarded aa the 
cause of events rather than an accidental and 
often an insignificant result of general historical 
forces, '" Letut c'est moi," said Louis XIV, and 
historians have granted the monstrous assump- 


ion. 

The titles which we have given to rulers are an 
evidence of our hero-worshipping tendency, and 
of our faith in the Great-man theory of history. 
Some king’s soldiers win & battle, and people im- 
mediately dub him “the Great;" another gives 
his old clothes to beggars, and he goes down to 
posterity as the Good;" another is fair faced, 
and ls immortalized as the Beautiful; another 
is brave, and ls christened "the Lion Heart;“ 
and thus it is that we give exclusive titles to 
rulers, simply because they happen to be rulers, 
aa though they belonged to some distinct and su- 
perlor speciee—were the mastodons among men. 

Washington in sometimes called the “Father 
of his Country," and Lincoln the ‘Savior of the 
Nation; and they deserve those honorable ti- 
tlesif any men could, But such language roba 
the laurels from the brow of Franklin and Ad- 
ama, Warren and Greene, of revolutionary days, 
and usurps the glory that belongs to a million 
soldiers who fought to save our country in the 
late rebellion. Buch titles as Father“ or ''Bav- 
lor” of our country are, strictly speaking, merit- 


ed by no man. We can be grateful, and still be 
Just to our country’s benefaclors We believe 
this great-naming practice springs from the 
Great-man theory of history. And this Great- 
man theory is so simple, as Herbert Spencer 
shows, it Is no wonder it was accepted. It 18 
easy to say, ‘Lincoln was the Savior of his coun- 
try, and reet there, without investigation of the 
record to see how much he did or did not do to 


B&ve it. 
But when we come to look at history as a 


whole, to take a bird's-eye view of the centuries 
and see the wide-sweeplug operation of general 
causes, then Individuals do not loom above the 
masses but blend with them, like icebergs melt- 
ing in the gulf stream, and are borne along by 
the broad gulf stream of thought, of which the 
"great" king is but a drop. The great man is 
the product of the age. He must be classed with 
all other phenomena in the society that gave him 
birth, as the product of Ita antecedents. ‘Along 
with the whole generation of which he forms a 
minute part—along with jts institutions, lan- 
guage, knowledge, manners, and its multitudl- 
nous arts and appliances, he is a resultant of an 
enormous aggregate of causes that have been co- 
operating for ages," A Newton was never born 
among the Hottentots, nor a Milton among the 
Patagonians, nor a Howard or Clarkson or Garri- 
son among the Figi Islanders. "If," says Her- 
bert Spencer, t be a fact that the great man 
may modify hia nation in its structure and sc- 
tions, It Ia also a fact that there must have been 
these antecedent modifications constituting ma- 
terial progress before he could be evolved. Be- 
fore he can make his soclety, bis society must 
make him." 

If this principle is true of political history, why 
is it not true of religious history? In order to 
account fora religious genius like Jesus, Christ- 
ians have ascribed to bim a supernatural origin, 
It seemed inconceivable that a plain man like 
Joseph the Carpenter could have been the father 
of so divine a son, and therefore Jesus must have 
been begotten of the Holy Ghost This is the 
easy, short-cut explanation. 

Since we cannot see the ante-natal causes of 
the babe of Bethlehem, cannot see the ancestral 
blood and brain that fruited in Jesus, it is easier 
and quicker to assume that his paternity was su- 
pernatural, and at once get rid of perplexing 
genealogical inquiries,—as the child refers his or- 
igin to the storks or the ubiquitous doctor. 


In the infancy of the race the gestation and 


parturition of great characters is conveniently 


explained by saying, — They were begotten of 
the Holy Ghost." The birth, life, and death of 
Jesus were looked upon as miraculous, simply 
because men could not see the thread of law 
which strung these eventa. It was the habit of 
thought to explain extraordinary phenomena by 
the power of God or the work of the Devil. The 
heavens were full of miracles; no wonder If a 
god should drop to earth, or spring from a virgin, 
or rise from the dead, or ascend to heaven bodlly 
after death, 


But to-day the heavens and earth are full of 
law, and the presumption Is that the man Jesus 
was a product of law, lived according to law, and 
died because he was killed by wicked men, so- 
cording to law. And Christianity instead of be- 
ing regarded as a supernatural religion, resting 
upon Christ as the corner-stone, is beginning to 
be looked upon as a natural outgrowth of the 
times, the expression of the brain and heart of 
the last elghteen centuries, one religion among 
many, and to be studied in comparison with oth- 
er religions, and measured by the same rules of 
historical criticism, The result of this we belleve 
will be that Jesus will no longer be regarded as a 
God, a Savior, a supernatural or anomalous be- 
ing, but aa a radical human reformer, like hun- 
dreds of others—the natural offspring of Jewish 
parents and Jewish ideas—and that he waa not 
the cause of Christianity, but simply the initiator 
of It, or one of the initiators (as Garrison waa of 
the anti-slavery movement); that Jesus was not 
the fountain but a tributary of the modern cur- 
rent of religious thought; that Christianity, os 
loosely called by some, is not trap dike shot up 
through the historical crust during the firat cen- 
tury, but the alow sedimentary deposit of ideas 
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through nearly nineteen hundred years As Je- 
gus drew inspiration from Jewish Rabbins, from 
the lilies and sparrows, Beecher draws inspira- 
tion from Darwin and Tyndall, from Patent Of- 
fice Reports and New York papers, possibly. 
One is the product of Judea, the other of Amer- 
ica. To account for the religion of Jesus you 
must have a chart of his head, and peep into the 
books that made his library, and into other in- 
fluences that educated him—a history, in fact, of 
the age that bore him. Then we should probably 
see that the Holy Ghost was several centuries in 
begetting him. And to account for Beecher you 
must have something more than Judea, Jesus 
and the Bible, You must have eomething of all 
these, besides a part of England, Germany, 
France and America thrown Ina little of Jesus- 
ism plus a good desl of Beecherism. 
Ro modern "Christianity," which such a man 
as Beecher very well represents, is a compound 
of the gospel according to Matthew and Mark, 
John and Paul, added to revelations according to 
"profane" history and comparative religions, 
pius the gospels of astronomy, geology, biology, 
sociology, and all Inventions and discoveries in 
mind and matter since the Christian era. As to 
understand our national history we must know 
something besides the biography of the Father 
of his Country,” so to understand our religion we 
must study something besides the lives of Christ. 
The history of religion, like that of kingdoms, is 
not simply a history of a few kings or great men, 
but is the resultant of many and complex social 
forces, the product of antecedents reaching 
through many generations, the effect of causes 
deeper than the working of a few '‘miracles,’’— 
causes that can only be fully understood when 
we learn the laws of mental and moral evolu- 
tion. The man Jesus is only one of the factors 
in the product, religion as it exists to-day. 
W. H. 8. 
— — . — — 3 
PARKER PILLSBURY STILL FOR THE WEST. 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX :— 

Permit a single correction of your types in 
my lecture honored with insertion in your gallant 
little INDEX of the 17th instant. 

Near the bottom of last column but one, a par- 
agraph begins:—''Some of you remember our 
early struggles against the slave power, &c," 
The word remember was printed surrender, 
But in that strife, we abolitionists knew no sur- 
render, in our doings or dictionaries. 

With your kind permission, I wish to state 
that during the autumn my fleld of labor will be, 
chiefly Ohio, with head-quarters at Toledo. I 
haye already accepted a few calls, commencing 
at Ashfield, Muss, ou the 18th Inst., aud go to 
Painesville, Ohio, for the 25th, the last Sunday 
in August. 

I can make a few more engagements for single 
lectures or short courses, if applications are made 
soon, Readers of THE INDEX know something 
of my manner and subjects. 

My friends at Salem, Ohio, where I have al- 
ready spent two winters and am expected again 
next winter, agree with me that, during the 
mild autumn weather, my work may be worth 
more to the cause if diffused abroad than if all 
devoted to one place. When cold weather 
comes, declining health compela me into winter- 
quarters, accordingly. 

It is pleasant to find that, even In the din and 
strife of party politics, always ao violent in s 
presidential canvass, there are some brave men 
and noble women, determined to sustain also our 
great enterprise for Truth and Freedom, and 
keep its banner still gallantly flying, whatever 
breezes blow or tempests prevail. Desiring ever 
to be found worthy to stand at the side of such, 

Iam truly yours, from the field, 

PARKER PILLSBURY, 


It is commonly claimed that the solution of the 
problem how to get rid of intemperance awaits 
only the arrival of woman suffrage. That is a 
dreary blunder, It awaits the arrival of Free 
Religion in the head and heart of every Individ- 
ual. Suffrage, whether male or female, can 
never deal with that problem. Look for Its solu- 
tion to education, Industry and virtue. 


F. R. A, REPORT. 


The pamphlet Report of the Annual Meeting 
of the Free Religious Association for the present 
year is now ready for distribution. 

It contains the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Essays, by John W. Chadwick on ''Lib- 
erty and the Church In America,“ by Chas. D. 
B. Mills on the question — Does Religion repre- 
sent a Permanent Sentiment of the Human Mind 
or is It a Perishable Superstition ?" and by O. B. 
Frothingham on The Religion of Humanity ;" 
and addresses and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. 
B. Alcott, Lucretia Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace 
Seaver, Alexander Loos, and others, 

Price of the Pamphlet Thirty-five cents. For 
this sum it will be sent by mall, post-paid, on ad- 
dressing the undersigned at New Bedford, Mas. 

Members of the Association who have paid the 
annual fee, and those who will now make them- 
selves members by the payment of One Dollar, 
will receive the Report without additional cost. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary 


Communications, 


COUNTER-CRITICISHS. 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Permit me to offer a reply to some criticiams 
on my lecture on ''Materi which have 
soper in THE INDEX recently. . 

o "K. N." I have only to say that no intelli- 
gent materialist claims or believes that he ‘has 
any better proof of the existence of matter than 
he has of the existence of mind or thought.” 
When an individual assumes his own existence, 
he 1 assumes the reality of mind or 
thought. But that mind or thouglit ls an entity, 
that it does or can exist independently of a mate- 
rial basis, even if true, ia not a self-evident truth, 
and therefore cannot ere be assumed or ta- 
ken for granted. R. N.’s'" communication 
shows not only confusion of thought, but miaa 
prehension of the real issue between the Theist 
and the Atheist. 

Another critic, “C, E. M.," In your issue of the 
10th, &àys:—''So far as we know, all laws and 
p together with their resulte, are due to 
ntelligence." If by this statement nothing 
more is meant than that the laws which men 
make, and the work which they perform, are 
due to intelligence,no one will Ke Ao it; but ir 
the writer means to assert more than this—means 
to say that any of the natural laws or processes 
are due to Intelligence, the statement the 
whole question, and es for granted what the 
a should at least attempt to establish by 
proof, 


Simply because men make rules to prem or 
restrain the conduct of intelligent beings, and 
form and carry out plana, it by no means follows 
that the laws of nature and the operations of the 
universe are also ascribable to Intelligence. The 
laws of Nature are Nature's uniform modes of 
action, If matter is eternal, as Theists Ike Mr. 
Abbot as well as Atheists believe, ita laws must 
be eternal also, unless mutter, once existed with- 
out laws, Can we imagine matter existing with- 
outlaws? By the law of gravitation every par- 
ticle of matter in the universe attracts every oth- 
er particle with a force which diminishes as the 
square of the distance increases. This fs one of 
the most wonderful laws of Nature. ‘Were the 
matter of the universe," gays Tyndall, “east In 
cold, detached fragments into space, and these 
abandoned to the mutual gravitation of its own 
parts, the collision of the fragments would in the 
end r the — of B Aye a aetion of 

vity upon matter, originally cold, may in fact 
Ee the origin of all light and heat, and the proxi- 
mate source of other such powers as are genera- 
ted by light and heat.“ Shall we say that mat- 
ter has always existed, but that there was a time 
when there was no gravitation—when there was 
no attraction between either particles or masses 
of matter? To grant the eternity of matter, and 
i claim an origin ae its uniform modes of action 
uences of motion, seems to me most absurd. 

If it he said the laws of Nature are eternal, but 
nevertheless dependent on God since they are 
the expressions of his will, I reply they are not, 
then, due to intelligence; for if they had vo be- 
ginning, if they are the eternal expression of an 


Eternal Will, they cannot have been 

intelligence any more than God himself. On t 
supposition that the lawa of Nature are the eter. 
nal decrees of God (if such an absurd ex 
may be used), they are Just as inexplica 


the theory that regards them simply MAD 
nal and necessary modes by which the oq. 


™On the suppositio of a Delty 
n the sup; on of a wem: , 
he exists in accordance with 2 hon gentry — 
haa no control, and which are co-eternal with 
him, the laws of his being, the laws, for instance 
by which he exists, perceives his plan, and act, 
on matter. These laws are not due to intelll- 
gence, surely, and they must be quite aa wonder. 
as any of the laws of the material world 
But if there are laws which are not ascribable 
ors exist ot de Jagel ae intelligence, mtel- 
nee eanno erred from 
AO. GET RR ia 
n, critic says:— We should ! 
the idea of a beautiful work of art being — at 
by force alone, use Mere force as we know jt 
is not only insufficient for any such definite result, 
— * incapable of any kind of continuous mo. 


In this statement, the real position take 
my lecture is ignored, namely, that thoughtien 
form of force. The Materialist takes the ground 
that, as the forms of the organic world contain 
no elementa that do not exist in the Inorganic 
world, so the former have no forces that are not 
in the latter: that, as Tyndall observes, “it is the 
com — ay the organie world of forces be 
longing equally to the inorganic that constitutes 
the mystery and the miracle of witality;” that ag 
light is converted into electricity, electricity in. 
to magnetism, magnetiam into mechanical , 
"eT da pare is Den to D that the unin- 

nt forces o e egg, in its deve ent in- 
to a chick, are converted into life ad t 
This is the real position for the Theist to asail, 
Nobody imagines that the mere uncompounded 
energy of heat and light can produce an Iliad or 
& locomotive. 

The statement that force as we know itis in- 
capable of sustaining continuous motion of any 
kind, is obviously incorrect; at least it is au as- 
sumption in flat contradiction to the teachings of 
modern acience. The revolution of this earth on 
its axis and around the sun is a ‘continuous mo- 
tion." Is it not due to tre? 

Again:—''So when we see around us innu. 
merable intricate and beautiful forms, we natur- 
ally, and I think justly, refer them to intelli- 
gence; because, if not that, it ix something anal- 
ogous to it, although infinitely superior to it, it 
must be confessed,” 

Works of art are evidence to us of intelligence, 
not, as is popularly supposed, because they show 
beauty and fitness, but because we have learned 
that they are the work of intelligent beinge 
We trace the connection from d 1 up toàn 
Intelligent. designer, because we have before 
traced the connection down from the designer to 
the design. We reason from the watch to the 
watchmaker, because we have learned that men 
make watches, We cannot infer in the same 
manner that the productions of Nature are the 
result of a Divine intelligence, for we have never 
seen God, nor have we ever learned anything 
about him. It may be eaid, however, that when 
for the first time we see a work of art, we infer 
from its resemblance to other human produc 
tions that it, too, was made by man; and since 
there ia some analogy between some of the works 
of art which we know are the work of intelligence 
and some of the productions of Nature witb 
whose cause we are unaequalnted, may we not 
reasonably infer that the latter, like the former, 
have beeu 1 by a conscious, intelligent, 
designing ing? I think not; but the — 
of article induces me to defer anything like 
8 statement of my reasons until some other time. 

As Atkinson &Rays:—''Man designs; Nature 
ls.” Unquestionably there is the a ce of 
design in some of Nature's productions; but I 
believe this 2 is wholly illusory. The 
design evidently exists only in the human mind. 
"It ja reflecting reason,” says Kant, "which 
brought d into the world, and which ad- 


mires a wonder created by Itself;“ or, as Hum. 


boldt expresses It, man “uses Nature as a mirror 
wherein are reflected the properties of his own 
being." Man calculates, contrives, forms plans, 
and uses means to accomplish bin eee be- 
cause he can neither perceive truth at a 
—.— nor carry out his wishes by a magical flat 

use he thus designs, he supposes God de, 


signs, forgetting that contrivance and the use of 
means imply orance and weakness, or limit- 
ed power. In Jike manner, because man has in- 


telligence and love, he ascribed these qualities 97 
Deity. Asa rigid analysis of our conceptions 0 
God shows that the predicates of God are only 
our own qualities, so I believe that, reduced 
its simplest form, the belief in God is bu X 
in our own existence; that in affirming Gols cn 
arg we but 3 a m 1 ee ology an 
at anthro s the true ke ieolog y. 
The — — and beautiful forma of ud 
are indeed wonderful; but the bellevers in à — 
ity, in order to sustain their position, have — 
thing more to do than to go into ecstasies tt 
these productions. The theory of Mr. Darwin, 


TREIS. 
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if true, and it is gaining de among 
scientific men, pretty e ai of the 
teleological view of Na and takes from the 


pere Illustrations of the design argument near- 
y all their force and aj teness. 

I think, Mr, Editor, that In 
the communication of "C. 
stated clearly the issue between thelam and 
atheiam. Allow me, in conclusion, to say that I 
admire the fairness and candor with which, 
while earnestly maintaining your own poaltion, 
you treat the other schools of thought. 

B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
Aug. 14, 1872. 


comments on 
. M." you have 


rally 
THORNDIKE, Mas., 


REV. J. D. FULTON. 


BY REV. E. C. TOWNE. 


New Haven, Aug. 11, 1872. 

Rev. J. D. Fulton, who took so much pains to 
bestow Charles Dickens in hell not long since, 
preached this morning In New Haven, and 1 
went to hear him. Te led to see a gaunt, se- 
vere manu, of the sort L seem to have some 
right to be severe and gri in their theology. 
Imagine, then, my surprise when there skipped 
in s rather dressed-up performer, a man of good 
size and in good flesh, who was evideutly so tick- 
led with the thought of the figure he was cutting 
that he could not help smiling almost audibly. 
It was the self-consciousness of a boy, and was 
all the more ridiculous in & man of over forty, 
the top of whose head is nearly bald. In my 
ready sympathy I had put on a countenance of 
Puritan gravity, and was expecting to see an 
evangelist worthy of such a n when, be- 
hold, a jolly youngster of forty-five, a bald-head- 
ed, grinning &chool-boy, putting himself on exhi- 
bition! Leould hardly help laughing right out in 
meeting. Ifa en d been appropriate to the 
lace, mine would have been as hearty as If Mr. 
"ulton had intended to produce a comic effect, 


But being In a place of worsbip, with so ridicu- 
lous a ＋ heartily wished myself away. 
Juven 


e comedy done by base as big a Mr. Ful- 
ton is the most disgusting substitute for religion 
which I can imagine. ‘The fun of it beamed out 
all over Mr. Fwton, except that he was evident- 
ly disappointed at not seeing the church full; 
and I had to settle 1 to a Jolly dose from this 
theological Artemus Ward. 

The firat thin 
prayer. When 


was a few words meant for 
r. Fulton prays, he uses the 
same tone which a negro minstrel would in get- 
off a good thing. He speaks to the audience 
undisgulsedly, and in & familiar, free and easy 
tone, as If with a slap on every man's back, and 
a chuckle of conceit. To open his service, he 
thus, with closed eyes, remarked to the audience 
that he thanked the Lord that he had the pleas- 
ure, &c.—he did not say of performi fore 
thia audience, but that was the spirit of it. Iu 
his loug prayer, he similarly said to the Lord :— 
It's a hht y, but, If we have a gale from heav- 
en, we'll have a royal time!’ And at one point 
he exclaimed :—''TIan't. it grand, Father!" and 
you could almost see him give the Lord a slap on 
the back of familiar recognition. In a portion. 
however, of his pry er, there was a sulxlued an 
tender feeling for & moment, and & tone more 
like that of addrees to a higher Power. 
The sermon was the most distressing mixture 


day in Henven, 
world is wrong''—these are J 
from the jerky harangue which Mr. Fulton gave 
asa sermon., The sermon was written, but was 
more than doubled in length by extemporization 
of stories, whining exhortations, and claptra 
declamatlon. To perform these parts, Mr. Ful- 
ton would swing out at the side of the desk, lean 
inst It, and throw one leg aoro in front of 
the other with foot resting on toe, and with per- 
haps a thumb in waistcoat pocket, while with 
half-closed eyes he piped out a sing-song of pious 
anecdote and sentimental exclamation, with a 
nasal twang, only saved from being blasphemous 
twaddle by the evident want of intellect of the 
performer. The man isa per animal; he has 
about as much mind as a highly intelligent circus 
beast; and he evidently does as well aa he knows, 
in swinging himself on to one leg, and saying 
“geeezous!’ through his nose, some twenty dozen 
times in the course of what he calls a sermon. 
He has a soft volce, not tine or pure, but senti- 
mental and female; and sent out by the nose, it 
ta the absence of intellect as much as many 
ofthe cries of animals do. And that is the ex- 
planation of the man—arrest of Intellectual de- 
velopment while still a boy, and excess of senti- 
mental piety. 

To such persona as this Fulton is now largely 
left the attempt to keep the old fashion of Ortho- 
doxy still above ground. It would be too much 
to say "keep It allve;“ for it is a funeral wake 
which these feeble-minded sentimentalists vele- 

te, not a prolonged life. The thing is dead, 
and the best that can now be done is to string 


out the old hacks in procession, and ride round 
in honor of it, until that also becomes too foolish 
and futile to be continued any longer, 

It is next to im: ble to hear anywhere now- 
&days a really odox sermon. The 
uncompromising odoxy is rattled off by a 
few big boys, and a good many amall ones, who 
never get beyond seusational declamation, the 
weakness of which Is almost blasphemous, If 
religion were kept in the world by no other 
means than this, It would go out, Uke a burned- 
out lamp, with a very smell Just in pro- 

on a8 we find mind and heart, real power of 
tellect and sensibility, we find a lean to- 
wards radicalism, It cannot but beso, with all 
the light which Is into the world in our 
age; and, in fact, itis so, and every day more 
aiid more. The time must soon come when 
"radical" will be syr mous with intet 
truthful, learned, and when Ignorance alone wi 
be a cover for auch gross heathenism ss Fulton 
is an illustration of. 


EXPLANATORY. 


Mr. ABBOT:— 

Dear Sir,—In THE INDEX of August 10th, 
Mr. LaRoy Sunderland has a communicution 
which represents me ax having preferred a "very 
seriou” charge against Free ligion, namely, 
that it la “utterly powerless In providing for the 

t, the transeendent want of humanity." 
Not even Pr nx that I had done anything of 
the kind, at least in the unqualified sense here 
expressed, and knowing myself to be eveu an en- 
thusiastic adherent of the cause of Free Religion 
aa maiptalned by Mr. Abbot and his able corpe 
of contributors, I was for a moment bewildered, 
and indeed pained. But remembering one or 
two kind remarks appended to my communica- 
tion by Mr. Abbot himself, which contained no 
such imputation inst me, I breathed more 
freely nnd recovered my equanimity. 

Still, a word of explanation may not be out 
of place or be without its use even now, since 
Mr. Sunderland, to whom I impute no intention- 
nl misrepresentation of my nieaning, may have 
given currency to the notion that I ain an enemy 
to the cause of Free Religion. 

I was defending Spiritualism against an attack 
not only appearing in, but deriving'‘sid and oom- 
fort” from, the Jen ce organ of Free Rellgion. 
'T'his Jed me to the consideration of the professed 
ENNY of the latter respecting a future etate. 
I took this neutrality, not as a fault to be com- 

lained of, but asa fac! to be used In favor of 
iritualism, which profewes to occupy itself 
with the great question of man’s future. I did 
not mean to disparage Free Religion (which haa 
its own proper sphere of activity), but to set forth 
the se te value of Spiritualism, which profess- 
ea fully to meet a human want which I have, 
rightly or erroneously, placed dhove every other 
want of man. Up to this point, namely, the 
question of a future state, both systems go hand 
iu hand together; and although they here part 
company (temporarily I hope), the Spiritualíat ts 
and must be a Free Religionist—not ouly fn time 
but ín eternity—so long as the soul desires to 
drink at the fountaln of truth and the fountain 
itself does not become dry. 

After having attributed to me unfriendlines to 
Free Religion, Mr. Sunderland goes on to attack 
Spiritualism iteelf, But his reasoning is such 
that an answer ls scarcely called for; and if it 
were, the columns of THE INDEX are not, as I 
think, the proper place for it. He says that 
Spiritualiam Is a system of "'raps;" no! ing, in 
the way of facts, but "raps;" that all else is in- 
ferences" from the raps; that Spiritualiam, like 
theology, requires “faith” in these “inferences ;” 
and he asks, ‘What does the Spiritualist know 
of man’s condition after death, auy more than 
the Methodist or any other Christian who sings— 

We know, by faith we kaow?’” 

In the present position of Spiritualiam, no man 
who can one e —— himself about It is likely to 
do it harm, much less to impede its progress. I 
will just add, however, thal a further notice of 
me by Mr. Sunderland, appearing in THE INDEX, 
will [^ regarded na a permission to me to furnish 
an unswer according to my ability in that paper, 

J. J. BLAKENEY. 

Dexkikk, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1872. 

(We cheerfully devote such space as we have 
at command to discussion that does not degen- 
erate into pereonality,—for which we have no 
space at all. But it is fairness, not neutrality,” 
which we seek always to malntain. All aides of 
these great questions nced to be strongly present- 
ed; and it la the crowning triumph of Free Reli- 
gion when earnest differences are vigorously but 
kindly and candidly urged. Diversity in unity 
rather than tame uniformity is to be desired. 
We did not feel In the least degree annoyed 
when Dr. Blakeney criticized our own article, 
knowing how true a friend he ls to our common 
cause; and we hope he will not be offended if we 
suggest that he has no real reason to be annoyed 
by Mr. Sunderland's article, which was, we 


thought, not at all unfriendly In tone. Let us all 
aim to eliminate our own sensitivencss from 
what we write; which will greatly increase ita 
value to those who take little Interest in our sub- 
Jective sensations.—Ep.] 


eder S d —. p 
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life. her sickness her false teeth proved 
troublesome, and were removed and carefully 
laid away in a box in the upper bureau drawer. 
One day, as the mother was looking over the 
drawer, Annie, iis —.— her chalr to the 
bureau, bualed herwelf flkewise. Presently the 
deft little — uncovered the above-mentioned 
box. Dropping the cover with a start, and in- 
&lantly the pose of a miniature tragedy 
queen, with blue eyes and plump arms turned 
upward, she exclaimed :-'"There, mother! grand- 
ina's gone to heaven without her teeth," 

The same little woman had one day taken her 
stand on a chair by the table at which her aunt, 

the help of her best elothes, was making an 
elaborate toilet for an evening party. After 
watching with Intense interest and admiration 
the beautifying process, when all was finished 
she exclaimed with an immensely patronizin 
alr:—“O, aunt C., how nice you would look 
you only had a pretty face!’ 

Little Georgle's mother had been abeent sev- 
eral weeks, Georgie wished to write to her, and 
borrowing papa’s pencil, with a large sheet of pa- 
per laid on a chair, produced, after much ruml- 
nation, the followlilg epistle :— 

a ma,—I want to see you. I took a walk 
this morning. I saw a drunken man; he fell 


down. Your affectionate son, GEORGE. 
"Tho editor of this payer ialaly gol 
e 0 paper, lately to visita 
friend in Washington, ined the li e ehildren 


atthe door, and was immediately shown to her 
room. While occupied for a few moments in 
laying off her travelling garments, awect little 
Ulla, standing by her mother’s side in the library, ` 
looked up, and with a wistful face ge 
this questlon:— Mamma, Quee tell me what 
relation Mrs, M. is to us, Ja ahe one of our first 
parents ?" — Baltimore True Woman. 


Apvicr.—It is very pleasant and profitable to 
receive letters, giving the ripest views of people 
of elegant leisure on the proper method of con- 
ducting a journal. Probably the failure of al- 
moet all the unsuccessful papers may be traced to 
the lack of advice, We have renped inestimable 
advantages from this friendly intervention. 
When we were informed that the facetious fea- 
tures of our paper were not In the least funny, we 
were enabled through this valuable suggestion to 
commit that entire department to & gentleman 
who has taken s full course in one of our first 
theological semiuaries, and no further complaints 
on that subject are forthcoming. 

We hope to 5 the same Improve- 
ments in the matter of style, which occusioually 
exercises the pure mind of some correspondent 
from the remoter districts. It is a mere question 
of time and & more perfect acquaintance with 
the wishes of our subscribers. All styles nre 
alike to thia editorial staff, Our steady gait is 
Milton's Brose, but we are quite willing to dro; 
in a friendly way into the once popular meth 
of Macaulay, ashington Irving, or Charles 
Lamb. Of course all these cannot be given In 
any single leue, The e who does the 
Johneonese was furloughed, to play the big drum 
at the Boston Jubilee; and the Addison man has 
gone a-fishing for the summer; the Carlylist 
and the Browningonían, too, are not allowed 
outside the puzzle department. Still, much can 
be done with those who remain. Let us have 
light. Advice is what we want. One hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and 
fifty subscribers still to be heard from. Keep on 
writling.— Chr. Unton. 


GnEELEY'Ss Frest VETO MrEssAGE.— The fol- 
low! Is an advance copy of the first veto of 
President Greeley :— 

An net to raise revenue by imposing a duty of 
ten vents a ton on guano.” 

Comments by the President. 


I return this obnoxious measure without my 
roval The man who introduced it is an ass; 


' 


the men who voted for It are scheming British 
agents, and the men who this Is not the case 
are liars and horse-thieves. I judge that, on an 


average, every man, woman and child In Amer. 
ica uses a ton of guano a year, in some shape or 
other— whether as the farmer In New York, - 
siana, Colorado, Podunk, ete, in agriculture, or 
as Charles A. Dana, for editorial articles. e 
thus consume, in round figures, forty million tona 
of guano annually. The arbitrary and revolu- 
tlonary act which T veto to-day would thus im- 


a tax of *409 99 à your on our le. 
With whai oiei? fi would not stimulate the 
production of Atvertenn oai. American 
could not compete with the — r labor of birds 
fn deb une! dernen Central America, 


I am not quite sure às to what 1 mean, or why it 
is not so, or what is which, but the man who 
speaks to the contrary is a hell-hound, and 
bribed by British gold, H. 0. 
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INDEX TRACTS 


No. 1—Traths for the on REFBESENTATIYS PA- 
FERA 


lodern Pinel 225 It gi Y — 
“M Principles." It gives a "s-eya view 
ad Railion as conceived by the Editor of Tas Mp end 
states ide "irre ible conflict" between it and Christ- 
fonity. Mr. C B DARWIN, author of The Origin 
of & UA 4. In a letter to the Editor not originally: D- 
fed for publication, but snbsoguently auth be 
read “Tru for the Times,’ 


and I admire them from my inmost heart; and * 


century. 

Fifty Conte. 

o. 8.—Lacture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 

VOYSEY, of England, who has recently been deprived of 

his benefice by the ecclesiastical courts on account of hia 

‘bold and ontspoken hereales, la an overwhelming demonetra- 

tion of the imperfections errors of the Bible, both in the 

Old and the New Testaments. Passages sustaining the ar- 

ent are copiously quoted, with references to chapter 
and vorse in every instance; and no sblor, fairer, or more 
"h-Loned treatise on the subject can be found in the E 

Yeh lan > PRICE Blagle copies Ten Cente; 8 

copies anta; Twelve copies One Dollar. 

No. 4.—0 m Pro; andiam, by F, E. ABBOT, ts 
& complet exposure of the weakness, costlinesa, and n- 
efficlency of the System of Foreign Missions. Full a e 
ures, Facts, and Taterasting Eelracts. Also, a very remark- 
able article by a Siamese Buddhist ja appen fying 
an account of a spicy conversation between bimaelf and & 
missionary. PRICE—Single coples Ten Cents; Bix copfos 
Finty Cenis; Twelve copies One Dollar, 

Ro. 5.—** God in the Constitution :? Would it be 


ht to incorporate ons mas into 
right to ep erCoasitutont By ter, ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD. A very clear, ted, and able ar; t 

t the Proposed Theol Amendment to the United 


tes Constitation, which ought to be circulated through- 
out the country. PRICE—Single Ooples Ten Cents; 
les Fifty Cents: Twelve Copien One Dollar. 

No. 6.—“The &abbath,? by PARKER PILLSBURY, toa 
scathing dennnclation of Sabbatarian enporatition. New 
855 oll PRICE—Single copies Ten Centa; Twelve coplee 

ne dollar. 

No. 7.—“Oompa Education," F. B. ABBOT, 
maintains the right of evory child to be educated, and the 
duty of the State to enaure ft an edacation, PRICEK—Sin- 
gie a Five Cents; Twelve copies Fifty Cent. 

No. 8. e Present Heaven, by 0. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, Is s singularly fellcitoue treatmentof s subject that 
interests averybody. PRICK—Single copies Five Cents; 
Twelve copies Fifty Cents. 

No. ¥.—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT 
Containa in full the Cali for the Cincinnati Convention of 
the “National Reform Association," which proposes to In- 
terpolate the Evangelics! Christian Oreed in the U, B. Con- 
atitution,-—the list of itë most prominent Supporters ——an 
& full exposure of the dangerons and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the movement. PRICE—Single Coples, Five Cents; 
aye Contes: PINy Cents. À - 

Also, e e Argument Against oman 
— and 92 ae I i Ma 

int, 4 pungent pamphlet J. s for sale 
F Taz Item Office. PRICE Single copies Ten Cents; 
Twelve copies One Dollar. 


Address, THE INDEX. 
Drawer 38, Tonzpo, Oxo, 


BACK NUMBERS 
or 


THE RADICAL 
FOR 84LE CHEAP. 


Parties sending to my address One Dollar or more, will 
calva liberal packages, according to the amount. "t pý 
Address B. H. MORSE 

25 BnoxrixLD Sr., Boston, Mass, 


F. J. SCOTT, a J. H. BTOPHLET, 
ARCHITECTS, 
78 MADISON STREET (Near Boody House), TOLEDO. 
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The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN 8T, LOUIS, MO. 


It ia Intended ss a vehicle foi h trans com- 
mentaries, and original articles, aa will best p the 
interests of Speculative Philosophy iu all its departments. 


"Terms of Subscription. 


‘Two dollars volume; single number, 50 cents. 

Vole, I, and H., boond lu uma i i 
went post-pald b; Ua S nad men 
Vol. III., Vol. IV., and Vol. V. in muslin, $3.00 esch. 


oa All enbecriptions ages the United States) abould 


sed to the Editor, 
WX, T. HARRIS, 
110—161e0w. Box $398, Br. Lovis, Mo. 


Gruns for the People. 


Breech-Losding Double Gune, 840 to 8309. Barrel 
Shov Gans, 85 io $156. Single Gans, 83 to $39. Bresci 
and Ung Rifles, 820 to 8100. Revolvere 86 
to . Pistole, 26e. to 85. Saxo STAMP ror Parce-Lier 
P V See GUN WORKS, P. O. Box 1279, 
N: B.— Guns, Revolvers, etc. 
ban d . etc., bought or traded for. 


P ma ia  ———————— 
ERE EXAMINER.—A limited number of 

4, and wli) be sent postoatd—the four ete Ate 

cents. Nos. 1. S, and 5 for 40 conte. Noe. 1 and $ for 30 centu, 

No. J for 10cante, What remain of fuil este are reserved for 

bt 5 Zion a Herald says:—The boldest heretic of to- 


in the land." The Chicago Poet ss s; Equal to the nt- 
‘Address Tux 


terances of re Parker." 
Winnctks, Dl., where the numbers for sale remain. — (186- 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


87 W. Seventh Street, Cincinnati. 


MIBB O. E. NOURBE will re-open ovne 
Lanas AND — Monday, Sept Se Hes ire 


during the sommer . 4$ Derne 
from Hapl. 1 as above, "m Btn fas ooi pd 
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OULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 
THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


With offices at 90 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O., and 29 Vesey 
Btreet, NEW YORK CITY, has been organised with s Capita] 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracte, Books and 


T KA TND =x, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion, 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public ntterance to 
the boldest, moat caltivated aud beet matared thonghl of the 
age ou all religious questions, THE INDEX u edited by 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT, with the following list of Editorial 
Contributors: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, of New York City, 

THOMAS W. HIGGINBON, of Newport, R. I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, of New Bedford, Masa. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, of Havorht/|, Maas. 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, of Jamaica Plalo, Msas. 

Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, of London, England. 

Prof. FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, of Weston super Mare, Eng. 
Rev. MONCURE D. CON WAY, of London, England, 


Every Liberal should subscribe for THE 
best popular exponent of Religious Liberal DEX, asthe 


Every Chrietlan minister and every thinkin, E `, 
ber should subscribe for It, as the clearest, m ret ru 
most scholarly exposltor of the differences between Fros 
costi And van ial Chetettanliy. and as the best means 

ming well in of the argumente whi urch 
will have 10 meet lu the future. * ie d 


Almost every number contalne a discourse or leading article 
which alone {a worth the price of one year's subscription. 


è pond $2.00 for one year, or & centa for three months oa 
rial. 


Address THE INDEX, 
Drawer 38, Toledo, Ohio. 


New Tracts! 
Intended to Teach Rellglon Without Suporstitiee, 


— 


FIRST SERIES... ...... ..... — No. 1 TO No. 00 
BROOND SRRAG. ..... NO, N TO No. 88 


Either Berios, BO Conta; Both, 50 Cones. 


Address E37 OHAS, E. WHIPPLE, 
[33—88] 19 PWS ru Br., Bomas, 


GIVEN AWAY 


TO ANT BOUR AGENT, 


A $5.00 GREENBACK 


AND A SPECIMEN OF TEN 


GREAT INDUSTRIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1800 PAGES AND 500 ENGRAVINGS. 


PRINTED IN ENGLISH AND LAX. 


Written by 90 Eminent Authors, including Horace Greeley 
and Jobn B. Gough. 


We want Agente in every town to solicit orders for thla 
work, ou ilbera) terms, It &ells to al! classes, and no Ili 
should be without It. It le a complete history of all branches 
of industry. procosées of maunfactores, atc, No like work 
ever before published, One agent sold 188 in eight days, an- 
other 288 in two weeks, An early application will secures 
Tholon {a territary, Fall particulars and terme will be sent 
sees tb & specimen of thie Great Work, and a $5 Greas- 


J. B. BURR & HYDE, Hartford, Conn, 
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ALESMEN WANTED,—I wish to employ as Com- 

mercial Travellers three young men of good character, Ur 
dustrious habite and mir address. Mast be hearty Kadicala 
and glad to devote spare tiime lo canvassing for Tür inner. 
Biste particalare ae to experience, references and expecta- 
tions. Addresa A. K. BUTTS ar 


HALL’S 
MAGIC SHADE FIXTURES! 


An ingenious arrangement by which a Shade may be rolled 
down from the top, or raised from the bottom of the Window, 
or both, ae may be desired; thus securing PERFECT Ventai- 
TIox, Goon Ligar, and al (he same ume COKTLETB PEIYACT 
In the room. 

They are an admirable and cheap eubstitute for Inside 
Blinds. 

Are eaally attached to Shades cow in use, Are erpecially 
adapted for Office and Store Wiudows. 

For sale by dealers in shades generally. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
CHICAGO CURTAIN FIXTURE COMPANY, 


101 Wzsr Lage Sr., Cutcago, ILL. 
usan 


EW Tho serios of “INDEX TRACTS" (No. 1 to No. 10) will 
be sent postpaid ou recelpt of «nt cents. include 
Truths for the Times" (of which Mr, Charles Harwin, Su. 
thor of "The Origin of Species," maym;—"i have nom mer 
Truths for the Times, and I admire them from my tamos 


* 
F. B. Abbot; “God in the Constitution," by Rev. A. B. 
Bisdtorá: "Tbe Prea 


ent Heaven," by Rev. O. B. Froihinghum; ibe 

Amendment,” by F. E. Abbot. Thie seriea contalny ip 
te over two handred cam ot closely printed 74 

matter. Address THE INDEX, Drawer edo, Oblo. 


px ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS 
of ali kinds, send to J, F. RUGGLES, Bronson. Mich. 
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Che Inder. 


Two Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT Single Copies Five Cents. 
VoLUME 8. TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 7, 1872. WnorE No. 141. 
pou the universe, and with all the liyi else Is, Ti d 
The aide ings that people it, thia is the religion of the a man’s — l ged lig 
Accepts every result of sclence and sound learning, with. r l de tne n he [ i von ne mecha tench : 11 par fo 
. - 0 e feet of some er. It used 
ont sooking to harmonise it with ihe Bible, „Tt recognizes | beloved ones, divine and uman, by nature en- said, for instance, that the proper method us aha 


Do sathority bot that of reason right. deared n 

ge toy Progresa, Equal Rights, end Brotherly Love. to each other.” It is called by J soning was on discovered Baco; 

The transition ir 1o Free Heligion, gh | “loving God with all one’s heart and d sad — the ey rp erred has 702 70 is — 

Bale the — rank a sow Pasalng, bul which tt yery | strength, and one's neighbor as one's self.“ Here | gene admitted that the relative importance 
S neoquences than the pe tranaltiou of the Roman Em. | lies prinelple of health in the heart, No ef Lend Bacon has been exaggerated — thas 

Paganism to Christisnity, THE INDEX aims to | child is born so morally diseased that It dues not, | eclence is, as Huxley well says “only trained 

make the charsotar of thie vast chase ear bie in atleast | conacionsly or unconsciously, desire something to | and organized common sense J nor does 

on this subject which find no fitting placa in other papers. love. For its diseases It may need a whole medi- | method by which a lady, discovering a stain of a 

1 | cine-chest of examples and whole books of renter L : 

3 THE INDEX, editorial or other- | cepts; but from beginning to end you must liko 

wieo. \a responsible for anything E pablished in ita columns ex- for granted this fundamental principle of its na- | in any way from that by which Adams and Le- 


opt for his or her own indiv contribations. Edi ture—this natural Impulse of love. verrier discovered a new planet. 
Sn e wil) n every case be distinguished by the name I bold that religion isa natural Inatinet in the | Now there has been just this sort of under. 
Lor LIA Lm human heart—that we seek something to love as | rating of the positive capabillties of the heart. It 
p a ee nlaneously as we seek something to eat, | used to be held that Jesus taught it aa a wholly 
s BH K ž amis WawrWOWCK ugh in either case the Fi gen may become | new proposition that we should love one another, 
TOR RIAM T Forza, wp P. enfeebled or morbid when fed with narcotics or | when it turns out that thie love appeared is 
WILLIAM & Srexcem | M E- D. a ee te isons. I hold that we no more need to be | taneously in the heart of every parent and child 
Voresr AL and), nend), Baiertal Coniribu: ught religion than a child needs to be taught | since the world begun, and that no gospel of love 
Ld Come love to ita mother; while in both cases the emo- | can be more than the trained and organized in- 

F. H. BAT oo. „ Business Agent. | tion needs guiding, directing, modulating, lest it | stinct of the heart. 

be stunted, misguided, or stimulated to excess. I am always amazed at those unbelievers 


[For Tax inpsx. Of this religion of the beart I should therefore | whom nothing but chapter and verse—and 


2 2 say, in the first place, that it is a live, vital, in- | scarcely even these—can don vin 
The Religion of the Heart. digenous thing, valuable only ax it is genuine TT 
where found, enemies. No doubt it is easy to meet such per- 
MBPONT OF 4 LECTURES IN THE HORTICULTURAL MALL o, A friend of mine went Into a superb house the | sons on the ground of facts, and to quote texts 
sro, POR 1871, other day, and was delighted with the first aight | from non-Christian writers to show the faote. 
— of a luxuriant ivy, trained upon the parlor walls. | But how much more easily they learn this truth 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. With all her own skill and care, she never had | jn thelr own nurseries by watching thelr own 


succeeded in rearing such an ivy, She turned h hen yo 

It i sald that the late Dr. Lyman Beecher, | with delight to her hostess, and ala, How beau- sr ne ete wie „ — 
after reading the life of Bishop Heber, expressed tiful!” “Is it not perfect?" said the triumphant | shares with him her sweetmeats, and weeps her- 
great doubts, In presence of his children, as to possessor, and added with meek pride, “It came | self if he ls punished, then you have at first hand 

ab the good Bishop was a Christian, but all the way from Paris!” It waa artificial! the ast of love, of which all the books 
bal ore bly had “natural dae The charm all vanished at the word. The | give on 1 the second edition. Nay, when Jesus 
added that he probably had “na humblest sprig of ivy thrusting up ite little germ | &ald of little children, Of euch ia the kingdom of 
‘According to his son, Henry Ward, who tells the | in the broken tumbler of an Irish shanty, became | heaven he traced back bis own religious teach- 
story, Dr, Beecher pronounced the words In this rene. an incalculable treasure beside this, | ings to their source in the natural human heart. 
e 


i x And when I have stood in superb churches, nd thirdly, It ia the religion of the heart 
way—nateral virtoos,” which certainly makes sometimes, and have heard a multitude of chil | which chicfly gives Joy. In ita purest type it is 


the phrase more vigorous. dren reciting the dogmas they have learned in | 80 direct an outgrowth of the In ivid 
I must say that, if this be &0, I desire to be Bunday school, and have been amazed at the that it remembers no beginning of ita happiness, 
counted of the party of Bishop Heber. Natural | way in which all the cardinal virtues seemed en- | and finds no end, I remember a young maiden 


. | throned and glorified at last, I have seemed to | whom J should have named before almost 
virtues are the only virtues 1 believe in, and con- tear u proud voice saying, ‘ia it not perfect? It | other asa typeof this spontaneous natural rell. 


stitute the only religion I have ever In the slight- | came all the way from Jerusalem,” gion. Once during a revival, she went Into the 


d rienced or tested or understood. Religion, to be iuteresting or beautiful, must | church where a companion was experiencing re- 
est degree expe , 5 s e * m aud aat down pear the door. The revival- 


tural virtue, s0 far as I have row from within, The poorest virtue that a 0 
n i e develops genuinely within himself, like a am rough, noisy, illiterate man—was going the 


been able to learn, ia artificial virtue—something | ower in a cottage window, is better than that | roundsof his converts, questioning them. “Well 
got up insinoerely, or else honestly misconeelved | which is im Met amid artificial, Honor among | my daughter," be said abruptly to this young 
and misnamed. For if the virtue be genuine, it W id an R thut makes a burglar rl, “has the Lord blessed you?" ‘Yes, sir,’ 
tural, however you name it or train it. risk liberty an e to rescue hi» mistress from 
eg too Ab owe ium, the bright con. | Jall; the fidelity of the poor little outcast street- | ‘che has always blessed me The prese Noss 
ee ge ’ y, drifting toward the prison and the gallows, 
summate blossom yielded after years of culture, | put ready to be trampled to death by horses rath- | Do place in his machinery for one to whom the 
is still a natural flower, as distinct from the arti- * thin 1 his Title 3 benen 3 thair —.— joy of the ue —— Ss even in her e 
: so as the chickweed that timidi ow the heart responds in sympathy to things How much mutual pity there la in world 1 
ficial; aa much rcd mornings, between oe like these! And I suspect that the most heroic | I observe that, while the believers in Natural 
opens, even on 4 4 and perfect self-devotion of the noblest saint dif- | Religion are pltying Evangelical Christians for 
chinks of the pavement In city streeta, Thede- | fors [n degree only, not in kind, from these way- | the wantof a hearty and cheerful faith, these 
liberate virtue of a human being is still as esen- | side virtues. worthy church mem are aleo pitying them 
Pore each e must Bye. pod iem — and — € toan. The sioquent ig Caos’ writer, 
out his own salvation. Each bas own pro igby, mourns the ness of Protestants; good 
of good impulse In the most neglected heart, lem, and in its detailed solution no one can di- | President Porter, of Yale College, laments the 
I am aware that to many persons Nature | rectly aid, No example is ever precisely applica- | eame quality lu the leading writers of the day, 
seems to have as little to do with the health of | ble, and nothing but the spirit of another's good | ‘Among the writers of eminent genius now liv- 
the soul, as it was once thought to be concerned | deed can kelp youri, Nehar Fano — ing m — —. by the Pagan spirit, — 
, ever Btood precisely where you stan ay. us he deser em,— 
in bodily health. It would have been hard to | Jeu himself was never tested by the duties of | does not give token of the blight of depression 
convince our grandparents that it was the reserv- husband, father, employer, employee, citizen, | which the cheerfulness and fervor of a better hope 
ed forces of Nature which cured disease. They soldier, Stil! more obviously, among all the | would remove." It escapes the notice of bo 
thought it was done by the medicine, It is now complex situations of a woman's life, not one | these good men that it is they and such aa they 
seen that those were days of ignorance, and that | ever reached him save through the eyes of a man. | who have given some reason for the sadness of 
the only value of medicine ia to bep Nature to | When any one of these duties perplexes you, | heretics. e Yale professors would have been 
act. Medical science has got beyond that stage, therefore, you can derive from him no d recl sad when Mr. Digby's church still used thumb- 
but religion has not. Even the Tberal e ee qua counsel, any onie than & pare in r screws and the rack; and I once had a visit from 
his later years that he had a a daisy, ean derive counsel from a rose, e 
nin Jawented — I 1 change hands. The humblest blos- | confessed that he dared not avow his religious 
er-meuns than virtue Itself. To suppose that the som must unfold by its own laws, and all that it 
source of virtue lies outaide the soul, is a book or | has in common w. th the rose is the general law 
of wth—the religion. of the aawer beart. well Inpiy es nest but, Ai romain 5 meee t her- 
medicine-c Modern physicians of the bod Neglect this Inward religion, cease to be y reems to me the most Joyous thin now. 
an ee and Facul-physicians eau denis secondary and imitative virtues, an Ink of the very writera whom President Porter 
: when you most need atrength you will fin only | seems to have in mind; think of Emerson, with 
n habit of dependence and imitation in its place. | the serene smile that takes twenty years from 
Berandiy, the religion or bp apari w Ad 3 Ha age à Asper with his “inexpresal- 
ol which js a science, so the heart must deal | tially tive thing, with nothing merely e gra e for the 
with ‘religion, which is a feeling. ‘To keep one's | n tie about it. ceaseless hymn of gratitude that rolled up to 
heart in sympathy with the parental spirit whicb he heart le positive and affirmative, whatever | heaven in Theodore Parker's prayers; think of 
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Garrison, never for one instant faltering in the 
aheerful faith that slavery would yet be ended, 
though State and Church might sustain it. Then 
think, on the other side, of the unspeakable 
gloom that must descend on the soul of eve 
man who consistently believes in an endless hell, 
and choose between them. As a general rule, 
when I see a mau who has come out from tie 
bondage of church creeds, I read it in his face by 
the joy. And show me, if you ean, & clergyman 
who habitually carries sunshine in his face, and 
who has not, at some time, been accused of 
heresy ! 

It seems to me that no people were ever so be- 
set with criticism, and from diametrically oppo- 
site directions, as we simple believers in Natural 
Religion. e are charged with sadness and 
with levity; with too much head and with set- 
ting a too sentimental value upon the heart; 
with too much secularism, or attention to this 
world, and with a merely abstract religion that 
has no efficacy in this world at all; with too 
much zeal when we distribute tracts, and with 
too much Indifference when we do not take that 
trouble. That we are thus systematically de- 
pounced for opposite and incompatible faults, is 
certainly an indication that we keep the golden 
M" the religion of the henrt gi 

nl yet again, the religion of the heart gives 
soap OF course it does, if it is genuine and 
good. Grandly does the wise old theologian say, 

There is a weakness and impotency in all evil, 

but a masculine strength and vigor in all good- 

ness; and therefore, doubtless, the highest 

is the strongest thing in the world.’ To those 

who have this faith, how weak sound the little 

eavils of those who shut their eyes to all types of 
virtue except those within theirown little church! 

I read the other day the report of a sermon by 

one of the moet popular of the rising clergymen 

in Boston, serenely setting aaide "Free Religion! 

as “a cold, spiritless, tame affair," without “vi- 

tality.” “The religion that was preached in 

Horticultural Hall went to pieces down in North 

street, he said, “There was no converting 

pr In such a religion; there was no muscle 
it.” 

Now I wish well to any preacher who, in spite 
of the flatteries that usually eufeeble those of his 
profession, shows manlo in hisown way, But 
why impeach the manhood of others? When I 
hear this aingular complaint of the want of vital- 
ity in Free Religion, 1 ask myself what kind of 
religion it was that planted itself down in the 
Liberator oftice, and single-handed n fort: 
years’ grapple with slavery. bat kind of reli- 

ion was it tliat in Theodore Parker's study gave 
E William Craft a wedded wife and a sword to 
defend her, when Park Street Church could offer 
him nothing but a negro-pew? One must have 
éme very late into the anti-slavery move- 
ment not to know that its Por oW and 
main reliance lay always in that Old Guard 
ef Abolitionists whom the churches had cast 
out, and who had grimly excommunicated 
the churches in return. When this preacher 
talks about carrying religion into North street, 
i remember those men whose religion reach- 
ed even to the North Star! And in the 
ample work of reaching the poor and crim- 
mals in cities—a work requiring but trivial moral 
muscle compared with the work of standing 
against all Church and State in defence of the 
alave—even there it is heresy in this very city of 
Boston, which has founded the Ministry at Large 

"and reached those who needed it. Jolin August- 
ws, who bailed out every friendless criminal in 
the Boeton police eourt, year afler yeur, and so 
influenced them that only one bail-bond was ey- 
er forfeited in the proces; John T. Hargent; who 
gave his life to city missions, and only left them 
when he was required to be a missionary and a 

t too; Theodore Parker, who knew the per- 

ing classes" so well that it was he who baptiz- 

ed them by that name—1 remember the work of 

all these men, and when I hear s younger 

preacher talk about want of ‘vitality’ and want 

of "muscle" in religion, it affects me as when 

my young lieutenants in the field used to plan 

how they would teach strategy to Grant and 
Sherman. 

As I take it, the religion of the heart makes 
the especial claim of being able to meet the 
hearts most degraded. All personal power over 
¢riminals, all progress in prison discipline, im- 
plies the presence of abounding heart, Why can 
yun so often reach the mat degraded sinner 

rough the memory of his mother? Because it 
is to that name that his heart-strings are anchor- 
ed. Buta man who is saturated with a genlal 
and hopeful faith may have more control over 
the criminal than the man’s mother, if that 
mother be a bigot. But for betraying confidence 
I could tell you of hardened offenders who had 
withstood Jaw and 1, home and mother, and 

et were brought back to usefulness and virtue 
2 the patient care of heretics whom every 
urch would have disowned. I have seen some- 
mu t degraded humanity, black and white, 
N and South, and my belief is unfaltering 
that creed là nothing, catechism and scripture 
nothing, com to faith in the human heart. 
You must eve that under the utmost disguise 
of wickedness the heart still feebly beats. You 
must restore a criminal, as you would a man 
haif-drowned, by warming him back to life. 


a_a U ZġģġòS 
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u ever think what a singular satire was 
DAN the President of the United States, & 
— years since, on our church membership and 
clergy? He wished to enter on à new and hu- 
maner Indian policy, and to find n body of men 
who could be trusted to enforce it. He looked 
over the land, laden with churches, full of ordaln- 
ed clergymen, organized into a vast net-work of 
dioceses, yresby teries and secta, and he found at 
last, one little body of men and women whose re- 
ligion had been held heresy from the beginning, 
as it was indeed a protest against all establish 
religious forma. ere were men and women 
who had never sat beneath a steeple, nor sung à 
hymn, nor partaken of the communion, nor 
touched baptismal water, nor paid a dollar to a 
minister, nor taken any part in the vast ma- 
chinery of Christendom—men whose ancestors 
two centuries ago were whipped and branded as 
non-Christian—&nd, he chose every one of his 
agents from such men as these, from the penpe 
called Quakers. Not one of them nue nr] 
trust, but the clamor of the sects at last forced a 
distribution of the agencies among them all. The 
Society of Friends haa always claimed ita faith to 
be, in the words of one of its ablest writers, A 
Religion of the Heart," and this action of Presi- 
dent Grant's was un unconscious national tribute 
to the power of that religion. 

Quakerism has undoubtedly complicated this 
simple creed by forms and traditions and a rit- 
ual of itsown. But many of us were brought up 
in this religion of the heart, pure and simple, 
and in advocating it are only u ing the faith 
which was our birthright. We did not work it 
out for ourselves through 33 ure aud 
struggles, but grew up as naturally as the grass 
beneath the dew. We never knew or had rea- 
son to seek the way to any other. That any 
book or any teacher could be paramount to the 
Inward Light, we were never told. We were 
taught that we ought to seek all light we could 
from books and teachers; but when, after delib- 
erate conviction, anything appeared E to us, 
we were taught that we ought to do it, though 
every book or teacher in the world should say 
nay. Later we found these views unfashionable 
in the churches, but found that these churches 
could offer us no examples more admirable than 
were already associated with this simpler creed. 
If these organizations would not “fellowship” 
our parents, why should we be seriously concern- 
ed that they would not ‘fellowship us? 

It is a thing constantly overlooked by the tim- 
id, that we are now In the second generation of 
radicalism. In the last generation the great con- 
temporary teachers, even if original thinkers, 
were atill explicitly and vehemently Christian, as 
Coleridge and La Mennais. So waa the science, 
# was the scholarship. But the teachers who 
educated this generation were and are outside 
the church. For one, If I have any manhood in 
me, I owe it, so far as publie teachers go, to the 
ideas of Emerson and Parker—to examples such 
as were given by Garrison and Lucretia Mott. 
Looking back, I find every fibre of my moral na- 
ture anchored to such influences as these. I have 
seldom learned anything important except from 
those under excommunication, This being the 
case, it is not strange if I feel like that uncon- 
verted Norse ehief who was perfectly willing to 
go to perdition with his heroic ancestors, but ut- 
terly refused when offered admission into heaven 

.thout them. 

It is Idle to Vu he what ia now called unbe- 

ef with the unbelief of otber years. Among 

e opponents of the church it was once the ear- 
nest opinion that religion was only an imposture, 
and the priesthood an unmixed evil, Now the 
same class would be more likely to say that rell- 
gon is in itself respectable and even valuable, 

ut that neither the priesthood nor Christianity 

itself can claim to monopolize it. The debate 
rages now not so much about the value of the ar- 
ticle itself, as about the validity of the patent 
right. It is not the claim, but the exclusive 
claim which is in dispute. 

Indeed even the CONF is not so much dis- 

uted as ignored, which is worse. All the fierce 

tterles of Voltaire were oor, a compliment to 
the church; they recognized Its power. It is in- 
difference which is destruction. The mob as- 
saults a Bastille, but a cradle, after the youngest 
child has outgrown it, ia put away in the garret 
and grows dusty, The most dangerous opponents 
of the church are those who treat it as a cradle; 
who admit that it is good for those who need it, 
to be baptized or confirmed, to phi the church, 
to go to confession, but who habitually by their 
action ignore those needs, There are many in- 
stitutions whose fate it is, as Lecky has well 
said, to perish by indifference, not by contro- 


veray. 

But the religion of the heart will never perish, 
because it in à human instinct. Between the de- 
eaying technicalities of — religion and 
the rigid conditions of modern science, nothin 
but the religion of the heart can keep ua 1 
and strong. While Buckle was elaborating a 
theory of civilization that took in the intellect 
only, and claimed that humanity throve only b 
the brains of its leaders, while their hearts made 
no difference, this nation was drifting into a war 
In which the one thing that gave us confidence, 
more than armies, more than statesmanship, waa 
the good patriotic heart of Abraham Linooln, 


While that beat, men trusted the 

and one another, because the trusted him. or 
— there Was hardly a church in the land 
which, had he honestly told his creed would 
have received him. A great statesman he w 
not, for he followed instead of leading the thought 
of the nation. But he Was 60 single-minded, and 
his sympathies were so true, that it waa an if we 
had inaugurated a little ehild, A nation n 
after all, to trust the heart of ita ruler, and this 
truth we discovered through Lincoln, ' 

And we must remember finally that, while 
the theology of the hend se tes men, the reli- 
gion of the heart unites them. When a man 
falls fainting in the streets on Sunda: the 
em-hy from the most hostile churches atop to 
work together for his restoration. When your 
house burns, you ask no certificate of ba: 
from the firean: who ere your child. When 
war raged, you do not turn away a i 
cause the church militant has Ar 
theological uniform unlike your own. The New 
Zenlund converts told the English missionaries 
that, unless they gave up their (ikanga tuara or 
“back-to-back religion," their disciples would re- 
lapse : “heathenism in love," they suid, “is hat. 
ter than Christianity without it’ The hear 
alone unites. We are rapidly finding out that 
the different religions of the world are but larger 
sects, and that the barrier which separates 
Christian from Jew or Buddhist Is really no more 
important than that which onee held Presbyte- 
rian and Baptist apart. You and I may not 
live to see it, but I believe that there will yet be 
held in some oue of the world's great cathedrals 
an ZEcumenleal Council, not of the little Roman 
Catholic Church alone, but of the human race it- 
self, drawn together by the Natural Religion of 
humanity, the universal brotherhood of the 
heart. There the Hindu “Brahmo Somaj” will 
meet the Jewish reformers of America, with 
Christians reforming and reformed. Freed from 
the petty technicalities of local prejudice, zuch a 
couucil may compile out of all sacred books a 
World's Liturgy, and prepare noble plans of use- 
fulness for the Brotherhood of Man, A church 
thus formed would be a Holy Church indeed 
the mother of the coming millions of the human 
race. And of her it could be sgaid, wlat is true of 
no existing chureh— 

“All [saying but what God oaith 
To her te but valn breath; 


She is more strong than Death, 
Being strong ae Love.” 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


[From the New York Nation.) 

The working of the new School Law in Eng- 
land coutinues to furnish curious and instructive 
illustrations of the difficulties of having children 
taught in u country in which there is not only a 
defective appreciation of the importance of pop- 
ular education, but a decided preference on the 
part of a considerable portion of the religious 
world for ignorance over knowledge, unless the 
knowledge is accompanied with certain religious 
beliefs, The law leaves it optional with the in- 
habitants of each district whether they will avail 
themselves of its provisions, atid set the educa- 
tional machinery in motion or not; and aeccord- 
ingly we find that, outof fourteen thousand coun- 
or parishes, only one hundred and fourteen had 
when the last returus were made during the past 
winter, elected school boards, and out of the two 
hundred boroughs only ninety-six; but, then, it 
must be admitted that half a dozen of the great 
towns, which at once availed themselves of the 
act, contain a third of the population of the 
whole kingdom. In the country parishes the 
poor man who has children to educate finds him- 
self involved in a confusing struggle. If the Epis 
copal clergyman of the parish can command a 
majority of the votes of the rate-payers, asin s 
large number of cases he can, and the parish 
elects a school board, the schools and schoolmas- 
ters are certain to be in the hands of the domi- 
nant party, and the echool bonrds are by no 
Means unimportant bodies. They not only 
point the teachers, but they fix the amount of the 
school tax, and have power to borrow money, 
and buy and hold real estate, and can, if they 
please, confine the teaching to secular subjects 
wholly, or order religious instruction to be ad- 
ministered, under the conditions pens by 
the act—that fs, the time nt which it is to be giy- 
en must be posted up, so tbat children who do 
not want it may be able to absent themselves 
If the religious instruction be ordered and be ad- 
ministe by teachers wee by the clergy, 
the Dissenters and "Feeularists" fight the sch 
bourd with all their might, on the ground that 
they are taxed either to pay for the teaching of 
doctrines of which they do not approve, or for re- 
ligious teaching administered by persons whom 
they have had no hand in choosing. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it is this, or something like this, which 
has come to pasa in nearly all the country Doct 
ishes in which the law is working. The schoo 
boards have fallen into the hands of the parson 
aud hia friends, and he has his own way nearly 
as fully asin the olden time. But as the cle: 
have almost every where the poesession of the 
schools they not unnaturally oppose altogether the 
election of boards under the new Jaw. 

In the large cities, on the other hand, where 
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the Dissenters and Secularista are lu à large ma- 
Jority, and counted positively on having the con- 
trol Bowething else has happened, and some- 
thing which nobody expected. ‘The cumulative 
variety of proportional representation waa inser- 
ted in the new law with the view of giving mi- 
norities a fair representation in the school boarda. 
In Manchester and Birmingban, however, the 
minority, being dexterous and well orgunized 
and united, merely wiocvtden, hy akilfully con- 
centrating their votes, lu securing u majority on 
the boards; and thus will for three years to come 
control the educational secu of the district, or, 
in other words, will do all the things which make 
the system odious to the majority, and do ax few 
ns usine of those which make it desirable, 

The ght over the "compulsory clause!’ is 
nearly ns deudly as that over the “conscience 
clause,” as the provision with regard to religious 
instruction is called. Parliament refused to 
make attendance at the schools compulsory, as 
the Radicals would have desired, but gaye the 
school boards power to do so if they pleased. 
Now, one of the belligerent parties is opposed to 
the exercise of this power by the boards. ‘Those 
who demand religious instruction at the district 
schools are opposed to baviug children compelled 
to attend svhools in which no such instruction is 
given, because it deprives them of all chance of 
goling to any other. On the other haud, the 
great body of the workingmen, and indeed neur- 
ly the whole of the secular-teaching party, fuxist 
upon it that, without the existence and exercise of 
the power of compelling attendance, the schools, 
in the worst districts especially, will be well-nigh 
useless, ‘The more ignorant parenta are, the less 
disposed will they be to sacrifice their children’s 
earnings in order to let them attend, and the less 
importance will they attach to their attendance ; 
— besides this, whatever hostility to the schools 
exists in any district, on the part of the clergy or 
others, will find expression more frequently in 
dissuading parents from sending thelr children 
thun in avy other way. On these two pointa 
mainly, but chiefly on the question of religious 
instruction, the two opposing parties are making 
preparations, under the lead 83 of two 
organizations—one called the National Educa- 
tional Union, the other the National Education- 
al League—for what promises to be one of the 
most exciting contests in English history, be- 
vause both aides feel that its results, whatever 
they may be, will seriously affect othor things 
than popular education. 

Should the friends of secular inatruction solely 
succeed in carrying their pointa—that is, should 
they succeed In. having the communication of 
religious instruction by the teacher in school 
hours completely prohibited and attendance 
made compulsory—it would either completely 
releuse the schools from the control or Influence 
of the clergy, or deprive the clergy of all interest 
in them, and make the maintenance of church 
schools a matter of grent and increasing diffieul- 
ty. No matter what might be the effect of this 
on the faith of either children or parenta, it would 
unquestionably take away from the country par- 
sons one great source of their influence with the 
country population, nnd one of the strongest, rea- 
sons for the connection of the church with the 


«tate. The English clergyman would bave to 
change greatly in many ways bo malke hin bike 
any purt ju working an organization wich eet 


axile his owu teaching as of -ondary Impar- | 


tance, and the school boards would tharat 

sa gradually but steadily wader tho control 
either of Dissenters or acepties: eifhier of which 
resulte would be a serious blow vi te seeurity nf 
the church establishment, alre erentiy weak 
ened by the destruction of the sister organization 
in Ireland. When this Is looked at, tou, ty con 
nection with the rapid spread of thè mow ment 
In favor of higher bir rn and greater pwreonal in 
dependence among the agricultural [uborers- 
movement which has already assumed formida- 
ble proportions, and Which, thouh originated hy 
a clergyman, Canon Girülestone, Maa Diis. far 
met with nelther syiOputhy wor eticounbmemnna 
from the clergy in Ga, who feel theres 
to be the natural allies of the farmers and land- 
lords—it will be seen that the school question is 
but part of a very large socia! quoation. 

It is, however, part of a religious question as 
well. There is no disguising the fact that be- 
hind the hostility to religious teaching in the 
&ehools there is & very vonsldomble acini af 
hostility to a4 religious texting, nid Uit fo the 
movement against it there ts eujeursd a bedy of 
men, such as Huxley and Tyndall and arten, 
to whom in influence and ability we Lave uo oor- 
responding class here. They are as vehemently op- 

d to the Bible in the'schoola" as the Catho- 
ics are here, but for a very different reason. 
They do not reek to substitute for such religious 
teaching as the Protestant clergy would give 
other religious feaching of Viole even; Une seek a 
reorganization of society on s weientitl basia 
urely, aud woul deny In religion all recogni- 
ou in laws or inetibutione, leaving me tle sole 
function the yratifleation of fodividual tastes, 
like poetry or music. — For (he oreation and diffu- 
sion of selentiue habits of thought there is, of 
course, no way so sure as the presentation of life 
and its problems to the young in a scientific as- 

t purely ; and the control of the schools is 

erefore to them one of the moat important ob- 


Ra of their mission, and In this mission a very 
arge number of them begin to display an earn- 
estness, one might almost say fanaticism, which 
has long been extinct among most religious sects. 
How it Is that their attempt to exclude religious 
Instruction from the schools excites so much more 
alarm in the religious world in Kugland than it 
excites, or would excite, here, ia explalned by 
the fact that, the state in England having for a 
thousand years undertaken to teach religion It- 
self, the exclusion of its functionaries from all 
share in the work of education, and the relegu- 
tion of the doctrines of which it has no long guar- 
anteed the truth to the category of things indif- 
ferent, n assumes the proportions of a 
revolution. In this country, long familiarity with 
the spectacle of the state acting merely as the 
agent of the community in a «mall number of 
surely mundane affairs, has made its exclusion 
rom the work of religious instruction a familiar 
and harmless arrangement, without special sig- 
nificance, 
— > 
THE CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN'S 
HAND. 


[From the (bronicle and Herald, Elmwood, Illtools, Aug. b.] 


Some twelve years ago a movement was in- 
nugurated, in an obscure way, which is destined 
to shake the country in all its length and breadth 
with fieree discussion, and, if successful, 
lutionize the American yovernment. We refer 
to the scheme for securing such un amendment 
to the Uniled States Constitution as shall make 
nomival Christianity the fundamental law of the 
land. Many look upon this attempt as the futile 
etfort of a few religious fanatics, When we, ina 

ublic lecture twelve years ago, predicted a com- 
ng struggle of this kind, we were told that not a 
corporal’s guard, outside of the Catholle church, 
would listen to it. Minorities have always been 
despised, yet every great revolution had its cra- 
dle iu a corner. The beginnings of this move- 
ment were small, but it has lengthened its cords 
and strengthened its stakes, until to-day it is 
backed by a great organization, managed with 
eonsumniute skill, and pushed on by able and 
enrnest men, half Jeeult and half Crusader, who 
have all there is of logic in the popular religious 
— ou thelr side. The proposition ls to 
amend the preamble of the Constitution by nam- 
ing “God us the source of all authority in civil 
government, Jesus Christ as ruler among the na- 
tions, and the Bible as of supreme authority ;" 
aud also “auch changes in the body of the Con- 
stitution as may be necessary to give effect ta 
these amendments in the preamble." 

This is the key with which to re-open all the 
bloodiest pages of history! Let those who think 
the scheme can easily be snuffed out, remember 
that ten men, determined on their POS. can 
outdo a hundred who languidly and dividedly 
oppose, Then let them look at the material of 
the National Amendment Association, The 
President is Wm. Strong, Judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. Among the Vice-Presi- 
dents are governors and ex-governors, and a long 
and splendid line of D. D.s and scholar, such ns 
Bishops Simpson, Moellvaine, Huntington, Ed- 
wards, et, including, of course, that veteran 
vrusader, Dr. Blanehurd, of Wheaton College. 
^ great convention was held in Cincinnati, last 
January, to perfect the orgunizution which aims 
(inst at securing the co-operation of the cle t 


to revo- 


inen the churches, and luatly the outside world.“ 
The Inde; 


e "nl and the Christian Union op- 
»ee it, while the Advance is mildly nowhere; 
[rut the denominational journals are falling into 
line, and we venture the prediction that the mn 
bulk of the sects and sectarian papers will be 
drawn into this to them plausible attempt to base 
civil government, once more, on a religious 
creed. Two of the ablest men of the liberal sects, 
Dr. Miner, Universalist, and Dr. Mayo, Unitari- 
an, are laboring for it with might and main. A 
fund of $100,000 is being raised to circulate docu- 
ments among the churches, and to on the 
work. The attempt will not be abandoned with- 
out a long and bitter struggle. Its projectors 
have money, brains, position, 2 and 
fanatical zeal. They appeal to the civil law, be- 
cause they dare not trust what they call God's 
truth with free consciences, free speech, and 


equal rights. 
Ford warned Is fore · armed. Ja there enough 


| of the spirit of the Declaration of Independence 


extant to overwhelm this movement? We 
ihink s0, but it will not be without a discussion 
Quat will shake every political and religious or- 
ganization in the nation. The success of the 
scheme would disfranchise millions of the wisest 
aud best men in the lund. 
A Free Republic, or a Theocracy ?—that is the 
question. 
— — 
A cle an in New York, only a few days 
since, explained that ''aclenee must atop or relig- 
fon cannot go on." The Newark Advertiser 
ta that Ae stop, and allows some wiser 
teacher to occupy the pulpit. 


ee" 

A juvenile Georgian, petitioning for ‘our dally 
bread" previous to retiring, wae interrupted by 
his younger brother, who whispered, ‘Ask for 
cake, Johnny! ask for cake!" 


EEN 


An old Baptist minister enforced the necessity 
of difference of opinion by this argument: 
“Now, if ME ker! had been of my opinion, ev- 
erybody would have wanted my wife." One of 
the deacons who sat Just behind him responded: 
“Yes, and if everybody were of my opinion, no- 
body would have had her." 


— —— — 
The committee of the Yeung Men's Christian 
Association of Chicago have placed twenty box- 
es and racks for tracts and illustrated bers im 
the different passenger depots. In a ttle over 
two months they have thus circuluted 155,008 
pages of tracts and 4000 copies of tracts. 


An Illinois minister reproved a party of lada 
who were playing cardsin church, by some time- 
ly remarks regarding the last. trump. 
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yesr from tho date when Tux |^DEX paseed Into the bands 
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N. B. "n letters, business or otherwise, should be address- 
ed to Tu Impex, Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio." 


F. K. A. REPORT. 


The pamphlet Report of the Annual Meeting 
of the Free Religious Association for the present 
year is now realy for distribution. 

It contains the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Essays, by John W. Chadwick on ‘Lib- 
erty and the Church in America," by Chas. D, 
B. Mills on the question—Does Religion repre- 
sent a Permanent Sentimentof the Human Mind 
oris it a Perishable Superstition?” and by O. B. 
Frothingham on The Religion of Humanity ;”’ 
and addresses and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. 
B. Alcott, Lucretia Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace 
Seaver, Alexander Loos, and others. 

Price of the Pamphlet Thirty-five cents. For 
this sum it will be sent by mail, post-paid, on ad- 
dressing the undersigned at New Bedford, Mass. 

Members of the Association who have paid the 
annual fee, and those who will now make them- 
selves members by the payment of One Dollar, 
will recelvé the Report without additional cost. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary, 


“Tf I could be granted the absolute control of 
one hundred Anglo-Saxon children during the 
period between the age of four and eighteen, I 
would guarantee that, at the age of thirty, sev- 
enty-five of them would be frog-worshippers, and 
fifty of these would persecute any one who did 
not share their religious convictions. Isay Anglo- 
Suxon children; in the matter of persecution, I 
would promise to do still better with children of 
the Latin race." Sosays Mr. David E, Cronin. A 
little exaggeration, doubtless; but the power of 
education ia forcibly, If whimsically, illustrated, 
In view of the above frightful results of Mr. Cro- 
nin's educational prowess, however, we depre- 
cate his nomination for the office of School Su- 
perintendent. 


318 PROTESTANTISE CHRISTIAN t 


A fortnight ago Mr. Potter had a very careful. 
ly written paper on the recent refusal of the Trus. 
tees of the Williams Fund, iu Harvard Divinit 
Schools, to make the customary —— 
to a student who could not, at least unqualified! 
profess himself s ‘Christian.’ By the terms 2 
the bequest, every beneflelary of this fund Must 
be a “Protestant,” but was otherwise exempled 
from all tests of belief, The refusal of the Trus- 
tees appears to have been based on a rule they 
have adopted to grant appropriations only to 
those who declare their intention of becomin, 
“Christian ministers," But this rule ig Tiirik 
as contradicting the letter and spirit of Mr, Wil- 
lame will, which exacts only that the beneficia- 
ry shall be a Protestant.“ Mr. Potter closes his 
paper, which could not have been written with q 
more evident purpose to be scrupulously just, 
with these words:—'Unless the Trustees can give 
better reasons for their action than have yet been 
shown, there are very many persons who cannot 
help believing that they are faithless to their 
trust.“ 

Now we venture to add some remarks of our 
own on this subject, partly because we think that 
the action of the Trustees admits of à pretty for- 
cible defence on their own ground, and 
because we wish to say something about Protest. 
antism in general, Of course we should be ex- 
tremely glad to see the appropriations from the 
Williams Fund made absolutely without refer. 
ance to belief or creed, provided stich had been 
the intention of the donor; and we should be 
peculiarly glad to see auch relief extended to the 
young man whose excellent letter wns recently ` 
printed. But the proper management of s tata- 
mentary trust-fund ta not a matter of feeling at 
all; itis a matter of Integrity, of fidelity to condi- 

tions which have become fixed and unalterable. 
This is admitted, and the only point properly un- 
der consideration 1s whether the Trustees, in 
making appropriations to Christians“! alone, 
have violated either the letter or spirit of tlie 
clause which confines the appropriations to ''Pro- 
testants." Although we of course do not sympa- 
thize at all with the restriction imposed upon the 
Trustees, we nevertheless cannot but think that 
the courts would sustain them in interpreting 
the word '' Protestant" aa necessarily implying 
the word Cristian; nor should we be able to 
regard this decision as otherwise than intrinsi- 
cally just. There can be little doubt that the 
Trustees would defend themselves at law by urg- 
ing this interpretation of the word ''Protestant" 
as alike fair to the letter and the spirit of Mr. 
Williams’ will. And there is as little doubt in 
our own mind that the cool and unbiased judg- 
ment of & competent tribunal would decide the 
point in their favor. 


At the time when Mr. Willams founded this 
charity, the issue was between Trinitarian Christ- 
ianity and Unitarian Christianity, both being re- 
cognized forms of Protestantism. The Unitari- 
ans all strongly defended their right to tho 
Christian name against the Orthodox party, who 
denied it to them; and this they do at the pres- 
ent day, having almost succeeded In extorting 
from their opponents a general confession of their 
right to this name. It was not then suspected 
that any student who wished to become a miuis- 
ter of religion should ever scruple to declare him- 
self a Christian; that issue was not then made. 
What Mr. Williams might do to-day, were he 
alive, is not discoverable; what he would have 
done at that time, ia the real point to be settled; 
and that he would have declared it his purpose 
to help indigent students fit themselves for the 
Protestant Christian ministry, if the question 
had then been put to him, seems to us certain 
beyond all reasonable doubt. If he bad meant to 
concede to his beneficiaries an absolute liberty of 
opinion, he would not have required them to be 
Protestants; the very fact of thia reatriction 
shows that he by no means designed to give his 
money indiscriminately to all students of good 
moral character; and that the spirit as well as 
the letterof his will justifies the action of the Trus- 
tees In establishing their present rule, we must In 
candor admit, 

Is there really any ground of complaint that 
one who has ceased to be able to declare himself 
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& Christian should be debarred from some of the 
privileges of a Christian institution like the Di- 
vinity School of Harvard College? We think 
not. Whoever bas taken that position should 
nerve himself to make the inevitable sacrifices; 
and this is one of them. The price of freedom 
must be paid; and this is partof ít. Much as we 
wish tosee our universities broad enough to ig- 
nore al) distinctions of bellef in the bestowal of 
thelr privileges, we think it a better plan to seek 
the establishment of new and more Jiberal chari- 
ties, than to incur even the suspicion of wresting 
old charities from the purposes for which they 
were originally founded. Even with our own 
decided convictions respecting Christianity, we 
do not see how we could do otherwise, were we a 
Trustee of the Williams Fund, than to approve 
the present rule in the distribution of its revenue. 
That la, so far as the Trustees are concerned, we 
think they have faithfully and conscientiously 
carried out the actual intent of the founder of the 
charity. This intent was not wholly liberal, ac- 
cording to the modern idea of liberality; and we 
should certainly decline to act as one of the Trus- 
tees In the highly Improbable event of our élec- 
tion to that office. But we think it due to the 
present Trustees to express our own view of their 
action, as à contribution towards a falr verdict 
from the public. 


In the last analysis, this whole question turna 
on the real meaning of the word Protestant.“ 
Does it connote Christian ?“ Is it to be taken for 
granted, in the commonest sense of the word, 
which is evidently the sense of it in Mr. Wil- 
liams' will, that every Protestant“ is a ''Protest- 
ant Christian?” 


Now there are ioo common senses of this, 


word, usually distinguished by the initial letter. 
A “protestant” is simply one who protests, no 
matter against what; a Protestant“ ls one who 
protests against the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Worcester in bis great quarto 
dictionary thus defines the word, as used in the 
latter sense: Originally, one of the reformers 
of North Germany, adherents to Luther, who, 
in the year 1529, protested against, the decree of 
the Imperial Diet held at Spires. The name is 
now given to à member of any one of the various 


denominations of Christians which have sprung 


from the adoption of the principles of the Reform- 
ation." Can there be much doubt that it was 
in this latter sense that Mr. Willams employed 
the word In his will? If not, then the Trustees 
of the Williams Fund are in honor and in law ob- 
liged, whatever may be thelr convictions, to make 
appropriations to those students only who are 
members of the varlous denominations of 
Christians," In the article to which we have 
referred, Mr. Potter says nothing of this Interpre- 
tation of the word Protestant“ in the original 


terms of the Williams bequest, and undoubtedly 


it failed to occur to him as a probable defence of 
the Trustees against his criticisms. In fact, his 
own use of the word In bis closing paragraph 
shows thla to have been the case: He [Mr. 
Williams) was evidently a staunch bellever in 
Protestantism; and were he alive, we believe he 
would gay unhesltatlngly to his Trustees—'Give 
especially to the writer of the Protestant declara- 
tion above cited.’” It seems more probable, 
however, that the word was used by Mr. Wü- 
liams in the narrow and technical sense given by 
the dictionary, than that It was used in the broad 
and generous sense which Mr. Potter Is Instinc- 
tively inclined to assign to It. The hard and ug- 
ly fact sometimes clashes disappointingly with 
our nobler sentiments; but when, as In this case, 
it obviates the necessity of passing a severe per- 
sonal judgment, we feel quite sure that our friend 
will be glad that we have ventured to call atten- 
tion to it. 

To every lover of a liberty of thought that ia 
without limit, Christianity in all its forms, Greek, 
Catholic, or Protestant, turns to ashes in his 
mouth, like the fabled apples of Sodom. It 1 
wise to look this fact steadily in the face, It la 
an ungracious task to be constantly obtruding it 
on eyes that take more delight in ideal views. 
How much pleasanter it would be If Christianity 
would but melt Insensibly away, without forcing 
an issue with oivilization at every step! Alas, 
that cannot ba. The film that now covers myr- 


iads of eyes, and blinds them to the hardness of 
outline that Is inseparable from Christianity, will 
by and by fall off; and then it will be plain that 
the only pathway of civilization lies over the 
ruins of the ancient edifice., The lesser apparent 
rigidity of Protestantism is but the ragged edges 
of the crumbling walla; no perfect freedom is 
possible, until mankind shall bave levelled the 
useless pile, macadamized their road with it, and 
emerged upon the broad, beautiful plains of the 
Future beyond. 


SUBATANCE AND SHADOW. 


Tt iaa first principle in physica that shadow 
follows and clings to substance, and the rule 
holds good, of course, In things metaphysical. 
But it does not always seem to. The shadow 
appears to lie on one side of the wall, while the 
real object is on the other. An announcement 
in a daily paper reported recently the sudden 
death of a lady whose name (Mrs. Mary Vau 
Rensselaer) is on the list of the subscribers to 
THE INDEX stock, and in an obituary notice the 
same paper spoke of her as a member of Calvary 
Church in New York, intimating at the same 
time that her funeral services would be in ac- 
cordance with Episcopal rites, All of which was 
doubtless true, but it gave so mistaken an idea of 
the spiritual region in which the good lady lived, 
and of the fold within which she died, that a re- 
flection of some significance aprang up at once on 
reading it, It was my happy fortune to know 
her well. She was of old and aristocratic parent- 
age, wealthy, cultivated and distinguished. By 
marriage she was nssoclated with one of the 
great Dutch families whose names are associated 
with the earliest history and with the subsequent 
opulence, dignity, and social elegance of New 
York, She had travelled much, and resided 
long in Europe, living in familiar relations with 
people of rank and high intelligence. She had 
lived in the great world, not of fashion merely, 
but of beauty, accomplishment and miud, She 
was a live reader, & ready listener, a fluent talk- 
er, an active recipient of bright thoughts, au in- 
dependent thinker on all subjecis that came be- 
fore her, warm-hearted, eager, benevolent, thor- 
oughly kind and human, thoroughly gentle and 
generous. 

„She was born into the Episcopal church; all 
people of fashion, wealth, and social position, 
were, are to a degree still, in fact, though toa 
diminished and steadily diminishing degree. 
Her convection with the church was made even 
closer by marriage. Her husband’s people were 
church people from the very nature of things, 
were unable to comprehend how first-class people 
could be anything else. Their church and their 
circle went together; their church was thelr se- 
lectest circle; all the elect families, all the hold- 
ers of reserved seats were there, and while her 
husband lived, her vialble presence was there 
also: her shadow lay there, but her spiritual 
substance was elsewhere. 

Long before her husband dled, thia fine Intelli- 
gence had surveyed other fields and taken up its 
abode in s new house. She was a steadfast and 
by no means allent disbeliever in the popular 
mythology. The doubters laid their books on 
her table and she diligently read them. The 
radical publications of the old countries furnish- 
ed her mind with congenlal materials. She 
soon became acquainted with the Radical, and 
made othera acquainted with it too. Wherever 
she might be, coples were sent to ber which 
she loved to distribute, as seeds of new thought. 
She was a heretle and a promoter of heresy. 
Tur INDEX found In hera hearty friend. She 
admired Its spirit, was Interested in ita views, lu- 
creased Its circulation. Had ber wealth remain- 
ed to her, she would have given it, and other 
good things, a strong support. But it did not. 
Pecuniary misfortunes restricted her ability to 
befriend her new faiths, but, by driving her back 
on them for moral sustenance, deepened her in- 
terest lu them. On her husband's decease, 
which occurred something more than a year ago, 
she made more open personal demonstration of 
her faith by joining the only soclety in New 
York that waa organized by it. Her attachment 
to It was alncere, her attendance at ita meetings 


was constant. She came to Ita social gatherings; 
she was one of the pastor's private class, and as 
responsive as any to the latest conclusions of his- 
torical and scientific criticism, In all humani- 
ties ahe was heartily concerned, her natural 
sweetness of temper preparing her for the earneat 
suggestions of a genuine religion of humanity. 

The noble, gracious woman dies, and the 
Episcopal church claims her ns its own, It had 
a right to do so ou its principle that once hers is 
alwnys hers, that nominally hers is hers sincere- 
ly. Bhe had never formally withdrawn from 
her old association. Perhaps her catholicity 
made it seem unimportant to do 80; perhaps her 
eatholicity prevented her doing s0; perhaps ahe 
forgot It, did not think of it, or thought of it as 
too slight a matter to act on; perhaps the old 
ehurch had become so unreal to her that nothing 
substantial remained to retire from. 1t no more 
occurred to her to sign off from it than it occura 
to the well-grown youth to take formal leave of 
his childish garments. However it may have 
been, she did not withdraw, and so Calvary 
Church retains her name on its register, and, 
with the fashionable world, bas the credit of her 
membership. 

Soitisall the time, The new faith has few 
nominal adherenta, They who profess it, profess 
it cordially; the name of belonging to it is 
nothing—something less than nothing, indeed. 
The old faith has an increasing list of nominal 
adherents. Its cordial professors are falling off. 
The name of belonging to it is something still; 
the virtue of belonging to it is passing away. 
My friend's example ia one of very many. The 
registers of all the churches, not Episcopal only, 
but Congregational, contain the worthy names of 
men and women who are dead to their beliefs 
and communions, whose lives are working to un- 
dermine their foundations. Could the new faith 
have their names along with their infiuence, it 
would become distinguished as well as strong. 
For the present it ls best as it is, for distinction ia 
dangerous; a fine name may injure more than a 
fine influence will help. Poverty, obecurity, and 
neglect are the nurses of pure religion. Give us 
the hearts, and the old church may have the ti- 
tles. Give ns such characters as our dear friend 
brought, and the registers of Calvary may keep 
her initials. We are better without the prestige 
which is their glory. 0. B. F. 


WHAT RADICALS NEED. 


One of our contemporaries, whose criticisms of 
radicalism are generally offered in the spirit of 
candor, kindness, aud sympathy, said In its issue 
of a few weeks ago along with many commenda- 
tory remarks, that the great want of radicals is a 
“true apprehension of the value and working of 
institutions." 

We believe the criticism ts just. Weare not 
too individualistic, but we are too little social and 
co-operative. We fight like bush-whackers, 
each one on his own hook, and thus lose the hu- 
man sympathy and encouragement which comes 
from elbow touch and united tread. There isa 
social and gregarious instinct fu most men which 
must be gratified. The solitaries, the men like 
the one Emerson speaks of who constantly ''suf- 
fered at being seen where he was, and consoled 
himself with the delicious thought of the incon- 
ceivable number of places where he waa not," 
are exceptions, Most of us feel the need of the 
voice and band of sympathy. We can stand 
alone, but we want some other company and 
conversation than self and soliloquy. We need 
not lose our personality and Independence if we 
ult down with one another. We may strengthen 
the bond of syropathy without converting it into 
ayoke. There ls no Imperative necessity that we 
bave a stomach in common, like polyps, because 
our mouths are in the same room. We can sym- 
pathize, organize, co-operate, and institute, 
without surrendering & Jot or tittle of our person- 
al liberty, which we prize so much and guard sọ 
jealously. Because old organizations have often 
been prisons where reason was cramped and 
tyrannized over, it does not necessarily follow 
that all organization is evil. Denomination and 
despotism are not synonymous terma, ''Becaure 
the ahoe pinches, we do not throw all shoes to the 
dogs and go barefoot. I the old institutions were 


bad, we must build better, but we must build. 
Organizations we must bave or die. Man isa 
ereature of organization. He lives in and by in- 
stitutions." 

Political ideas are embodied in partie No 
doubt there is corruption in all parties, but, cor- 
ruption or no corruption, we must have parties, 
They are a necessity, and, since they nre a neces- 
nity, we are bound to recognize them and act 
through them, We cannot iguore them. Call 
politics an evil if you will; if so, it is a necessary 
evil in the present stage of our civilization, and 
will and must exist until the time when each 
man becomes a “Jaw to himself" and needs not 
to make laws for others. We think it is every 
man’s duty to take sides in political contests if he 
ean, and throw the weight of his influeuce into 
one of the party scales, This makes him a par- 
ty man, but not necessarily n. blind and bigoted 
partisan. Of course, in all organized work there 
are peculiar temptations and dangers. In politi- 
eal parties the dunger is that men will love party 
more than country, and, losing the end In the 
means, come to identify the welfare of their 
country with the interests of their party, and say 
like Gen. Cochrane that “if the Devil himself 
were the party caudidate,he would vote for him.“ 
There is this danger, that in Joyalty to party 
men will be traitors to thelr country. But the 
risk we must run, meanwhile teaching men to 
esteem character above candidates, aud prize 
principles more than parties. 


If political ideas must be embodied in parties 
to make them practical, so none the lesa must re- 
ligious ideas be embodied in associations in order 
to become conspicuous and exert a general in- 
fluence upon the world at large. If you want 
my political vote, you must adopt and publish 
your platform and bring out your candidate; and 
if you expect my active sympathy and eo-opera- 
tion in religious movements, you must proclaim 
your principles,—not what I must believe, but 
what you do believe,—and Invite me to join you 
and organize a society, and build a hall or church 
and establish yourself un an institution, There is 
of course danger in religious as well as In political 
organization. The danger is that the majority 
will impose upon the minority a creed obnoxious 
to them,—that the atrong in numbers will tyran- 
nize over the weak. The Unitarian Assoclation 
foresaw this danger and tried to avert it, but fail- 
ed, They struck the rock and the denomination 
split. The Free Religious Association anticipa- 
ted the same result in time to avoid it. They 
have now made their platform of fellowship co 
broad that Christian, Theist and Atheist can 
stand on it, with plenty of elbow-room. Nothing 
short of this broad Auman fellowship will satisfy 
them. You need not declare yourself a ‘follower 
of Christ!" or of Moses, Mahomet or Buddha, or 
any other man, to Join their ranks. Whoever la 
In earnest to know the truth and to do the right, 
1a welcome. 

But another dauger which religious organiza- 
tions have to meet is that, like political organiza- 
tions, when once established, they are apt to resort 
to fraud and deception to gain strength and cov- 
er up weakvesses, The chief "scandal" of the 
Methodist Book Concern was not that some offi- 
cer misappropriated denominational funds, but 
that eo many of the Methodist clergy, In order to 
save the reputation of their denomination, were 
willing to convict and condemn the honest and 
heroje Dr. Lanahan for ferreting out the dishon- 
esty, and to deceive the publie by concealing and 
denying the frauds he had brought to light. Aa 
the Nation says:—"It Is Impossible for anybody 
who has followed the history of the affair from 
the beginning to resiat the conclusion that the 
Ideal church of most of those who have taken 
part iu these proceedings ls not a church of un- 
questioned purity, but a church in which there 18 
no dissension, and that they would rather bear 
with thefts, frauds, false entries, and erasures In 
the Book Concern than with the violence and 
uproar attendant on bringing them to light.” If 
the “ideal church" of the radicals is to be model- 
led after this one, we could ask that It might 
never be built. Far better have no institution 
— one that rests on concealment and decep- 

ion. 


But we believe there can be radical organiza- 


| platform; that the Republican party of Mama- 
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tions that rest on honesty as well as reason. 
These evila spoken of are only accidental, not 
necessary, There are liberals everywhere, but 
the trouble is they do not organize and build in- 
stitutions, They stand aloof and aloue, and pipe 
to the hills and woods their solos about “truth, 
truth,” and nothing but echoes come of it. Most 
men tire of our eternal solo, We long for an oc- 
casional quartette and chorus, and are apt to run 
off to churches, even to churches whose creeds 
we detest, in order to meet and sing with others. 
We will shut our eyes to the ugly sentiment of 
the hymns, in order to open our ears and enjoy 
the sentiment of the song. We will endure all 
kinds of mushy sentiment, platitudes, and non- 
sense from the preacher in order to see and sing 
with the people. Thousands of young persons, 
and some not so young, go to evangelical church- 
es beeause there are no liberal churches accessi- 
ble. Thousuuds of men, radical In thought and 
liberal in spirit, lend their presence and donate 
their money and their influence to the support of 
doctrines which they believe are false nnd harm- 
ful, Is this right? Let liberal people through- 
out the country organize and furnish a place for 
the young and old to go and hear the gospel they 
believe, and, depend upon it, preachers, teachers, 
and lecturers will be found to supply the de- 
mand. W. II. R. 


—— +. 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


1 write to-day from Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
as just a year ago to-day wanting one week. 
Everything here and hereabouts seems un- 
changed excepting that the hills, fields and forests 
are greener than then, and, &o far, more beauti- 
ful, always excepting the tobacco patches and 
plantations, which to me nre more and more s 
blotch and plague-spot and deformity, the more 
there are of them and the greater their growth. 
But I bore my testimony against them and the 
whole tobacco business in your pages, last year. 

I suppose you, und everybody, and everything 
else, will have to beud a little before the political 
tornado which must rage and rule till November. 
I am glad, however, to think, indeed to know, 
that none are less shaken by it, so far, than are 
your associates und co-workers in the cause of 
liberal ideas in religion. Wendell Phillips used 
to say, and I had good reason to believe, that the 
true aud thoroughly read abolitionists. were the 
best educated people in the community, on all 
the more common and general practical que 
tions pertaining to politics, religion and almost 
everything else. They certainly read and heard 
the best and most important things. 

It is just so with readers of your paper and the 
supporters of liberal religious principles and free- 
dom of discussion in every direction. They are 
not the birds to be caught by anybody's chaff, 
political or religious, 

There was a talk the other day about a comet 
or some other atmospheric battering-ram which 
waa believed to have designs on this rather rick- 
ety planet of ours. Astronomers and other observ- 
ers away in Europe fancied they felt the ap- 
proach, But perhapa it was only some stray 
guata from our approaching presidential election, 
which, according to much of our “stump orato- 
ry," on both sides, is to be of such moment as to 
shake not ouly earth but also heaven. You, Mr. 
Editor, intimated in last week's INDEX that you 
should probably vote for Grant, but "without en- 
thusiasm." Just so will many of your readers, 
and Bo others for Greeley ; but all, so far as T have 
seen, without enthusiasm’’—every one. 

But your readers and patrons are not without 
enthusiasm in thelr grander enterprise of diffu- 
sing light, knowledge, truth, and the love of jus- 
tice and right among the people, on whatever 
subjects affect the general welfare, And my 
meetings yesterday here in Ashfield showed that 
the Interest of our frienda In the good cause is 
unabated. P. P. 


— — NE 
The Massachusetts Republican Convention, held 
at Worcester, August 28, adopted the following 
among its resolutions ae & part of the State party 
platform :— 
‘Resolved, That we heartily approve of the 


4 man of the rights of woman contained in 
the fourteenth clause of the national Republican 


This declaration is the frankest yet made in be- 
half of the equal political rights of woman by any 
important political body, and should be regarded 
as a great onward step towards the victory of 
impartial justice. The great majority of women 
in this country would doubtless vote conserva- 
tively; but whatever the results of their political 
action, their right to act politically cannot be de 
nied without oppression, and we record the above 
resolution with entire approval. 


— 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondenta muat run the risk of lypugraphice 
errore. The ulinost care will be taken to — ae but hone 
after no will be spared to Errata, 


space 
N, B.—I{legibly written articles stand G ve 
publication. "y Poor chao 


SCRIPTURE OLD AND NEW, 


BY KEY. E. C. TOWNE. 


In THE INDEX of August loch, Mr. Conwa) 
mentions the fact that the custom of his pulpit L. 
to have a meditation in place of a prayer. ‘his 
is, he says, “a religious utterauce, which for 
some years bas been substituted for the prayer, 
which is no longer known" in bis service,” He 
then gives a striking example of a medita 
consisting of sentences all intended to enforve the 
idea that—'"The way to God is through the hear 
of man." 
It is very easy to see that Mr. Conway's med- 

itation in no way takes the place of a prayer, but 


‘is rather a scripture, an original utterance of 


rome inspiration of truth. Whether prayer 
should be thus set wholly aside cannot be a cloud 

uestion with the success of any auch meditation, 
There is no more prong radical anywhere 
than Samuel Johnson; und of him one of his old- 
est and wisest friends once said that his prayer 
are the perfection of pulpit utterance. We doubt 
whether anybody not strongly prejudiced would 
wish to have Mr. Johnson omit the prayer from 
his service. The truth Seins to be that radical 
ideas do not exclude that form of religious utter- 
ance, but only change ite tone and method. If 
we simply express our feclings to the Divine 
Mind, and do not try to use them for persuasion 
or compulsion, we do not go beyond the proper 
attitude of man before God. Neither the absence 
of feelings, nor their silence, is required of us 
And chiefly or wholly our feelings may take the 
tone of offering rather thau of asking, nnd so 
strictly avoid the slightest appearance of impo 

riety. And to me it seems very desirable not to 
owe this form of religious utterance, Let there 
be perfect freedom about it, to have it or not to 
have it, as the spirit or occasion may suggest 
But do not make a point of getting rid of it. 

The meditation i8 & good thing. The true 
minister will prove his calling by real inepiration, 
and the attempt ought to be made to produce ut- 
terances of evident e of real 
scripture, in connection with reading of old gerip-* 
ture selected from various or to take the 
place, at times, of old scripture, In such utter- 
ances the mind will keep to simple and evident 
truths, bringing them out clearly and strongly, 
with depth of religious feeling aud foree of ex- 
pression. There is n sort of biblical style to be 
used in such utterances, just as poetry has its own 
style; and certain necessary limits are to be kept. 
But there is no reason wh m, proverb, 
chronicle, prophecy, parable should not d 
fresh from living lips, as well as be forever 
out of the — of ancient inspiration, 

What the matter and style of such utterances 
should be ought to be very carefully considered, 
since no er speech can be made to 
have the force of a scripture, aud great 
should be taken not to use for ecripture anything 
which fails of this force. very y the greatest 
task now open to religious minds Is to take up the 
writing of M N new bible sentences, which 
can be read with the effect of clear, pure serip- 
ture. Jt is not enough to light upon good 
thoughts; the ordinary gatherers of these make 
n great mistake in thinking that a mere 
thought can be put to a biblical use, For such a 
use a thought should have a peculiar simplicity, 
clearness, and directness, so as to easily touch the 
feelings, aa well as interest the understanding. 
The highest gifts of i nation and discipline of 
taste wil bardly suffice for writing genuine new 
bible, but undoubtedly it can and will be done. 
Any minister may experiment by writing out 
his scripture lessons, either from the common bi- 
ble, or from other old bible, or from hisown mind. 
Probably the best rule would be to take some 
texts of commou bible, and mome with these of 
other bible gathered almost anywhere, and in 
addition to work in some original texte, making 
the whole as elevated and/impressi ve as poseible. 


— n 
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The old must take & prominent place, for the 
sake of the power of agsoclation, and the new 
must catch the method and tone of the old, in 
order not to seem raw and Imperthrent. 

One of tho things which need to be done is to 
make a compend of the pure parts of our com- 
mou bible, and another of pure texts from other 
old bibles of other religions, and still another of 

texts out of modern writings. To do this 
satisfactorily will demand the finest knowledge, 
the purest insight, the happiest judgment, and 
great learning. Perbaps many attempts will be 
made before success will be achieved. The 
atest dmn is to rejeet enough, there is so 
diode bible anywhere. A small volume 
would contain all that the race has yet produced. 
A good practical method might be to gather the 
texts of single works, as they come in each work, 
Into provisional chapters iu a publication like 
THE ÍNDEX, aud, after getting outa quantity thus 
of unarrange texta arrange them from the priut- 
ed alips Into suitable chapters, according to top- 
ica. If this is attempted, it should be under com- 
petent editorship, and with the coucurrent aid of 
Dy scholars and thinkers interested In the 
work, 


[Nothing could more please us than to be eng- 
bled to do what Mr. Towne so well points out, 
and what we have long desired to do, But to en- 
list the co-operation of the best scholars in this 
noble work would require far more money than 
la likely to be at our disposal, If our numerous 
wealthy subscribers only realized what could be 
done with money in thia cause, they would pour 
it out like water.—Ep.] 


— re —_—_—_—- 
PORITIVISM AND FREE RELIGION, 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—"O. B. F., In yonr issue of August 
10th, says:—''Few people understand what Pos- 
itivism precisely is; fewer yet understand, or 
pretend to uuderstand, or find it poesible even 
with considerable honeet pains-taking to under- 
stand, what the ‘Religion of Humanity’ as 
grounded on Poesiti viam is or implies." 

I asa "complete" Posltivist, to have to 
eomplaín that the writer himself strangely mis- 
conceives our position on nearly all important 

ints, I am the more astoulshed at this, as 
0. B. F.” haa stated our view of Immortality 
in terms which any one of us would have been 
glad to have used had we his command of pre- 
eise and forcible lan; mage. 

We heartil arabes ise with “O. B. F.“ in 
hia desire to difference the Free Religious move- 
ment from that in which we Positivists are en- 
paged: and we shall be glad to co-operate with 

im 1n disabusing the publie of the impression 
that the two schools of roug t are substantially 
the same. The one, as “O. B. F.” well remar 
is the legitimate offspring of the Transcenden 
school of New England, while the other, as we 
claim, is the purest result of the modern scien- 
tifle movement, In ita application to all the high- 
er problems of human life. The former issues, na 
we think, in negations; its students are mainly 
intent upon finding out what not to believe, 
while Positivism is affirmative. It has a polity, 
a solution of all the illa of life, of the vexed ques- 
tions of the day; a solution not absolute but reln- 
tive, not invariable but adapted to each emer- 
gency. Free Religion is doit destructive 
work in getting rid of the rub of Orthodoxy 
but it has no polity, scarcely an opinion upon all 
the vital issues which affect men’s dally lives. 
Poeitivista, the world over, stand by the laboring 
elas and make ita cause thelrs; but “O. B. F.,“ 
on the eight-hour question at least, is on the sl 
of the employer. 

Now for Y few corrections of some of O. B. 
F. bs“ specific statements, ] 

1. Its not true that Positivista are at deadly 
war” with tbe evolutionists, for the es A good 
reason that Auguste Comte discovered that 
was valuable in that theory, and applied it full 
and luminously to human history, Indeed h 
famous Law of the Three States“ fa the highest, 
best, and most fruitful generalization of that doc- 
trine. It is quite true that this theory of evolu- 
tion In its entirety haa been most distinctly form- 
ulated by Herbert Spencer, while its beat known 
and most popular up lication is that of Darwin. 
I for all American Positlvists when I sa 
that we accept, unreservedty, all of Spencer's 
and Darwin’s conclusions on this point, aubject, 
of course, to such corrections as the progress of 
science may make in the views put forth by these 
eminent philosophers. 

“0. B. F. s“ misconception on this point may 
have been because of the question raised by 
Comte aa to the utility of the speculations current 
in his da; ting the origin of the universe 
and of ute, He took the ground that, In a world 
full of sin and misery, it ia n waste of time and 
cere force to keep on discussing questions 
which only indirectly affect mankind. He wish- 

enly s ape, that oN — 5 Lore 
sophic and sclentific world W. apply 
the discovery and application of those sociologi- 
the immediate Interests o 
humanity most d 


nd, 
2. Kor ls lt true that Poailivists reject peychol- 


ogy, as that term is now understood. In Comte's 
day this word designated the school of Cousin 
and Royer-Collard—in other words, the French 
transcendentalista or intuitionali«ts, who pro- 
jected a science of mind out of their own inner 
consciousness, uncorrected by objective facts. 
But he himself was a psychologist, in the sense 
that Mill, Bain, and Spencer are 

In studying the phenomena of Ha 
nation to biology and pliysiology. 

3. „0. B. F.“ is sadly in error in aup) 
Poeltivista have auy special dogma, scheme, pro- 

mme, or acea to cure all the ills of life. 
ur whole doctriue is relative, not absolute, We 
have no fuith ja machinery of political action to 
effect the re-organization of society, The change 
for the better must come, If it comes at all, from 
a higher morality than any which has yet obtain- 
ed universal acceptance. 

4. O. B. F.” is also mistaken (n supposing 
that American Positivista reject the distinctive 
ceremonial of the Keligion of Humanity, as laid 
down by the master, The establishment of a 
church such as Comte sketched is not yet - 
ble; and when it comes, it may have a different 
symbolen from that he tentatively proposed, 

'ositivists, both here and in Europe, regard all 
his recommendations as provisional, so far as 
they relate to ceremonies, rituals, etc, Our reli- 
pion and the symbolism which will accompany 
t must be a growth; it eau never be uu arbitra- 
ry ereation. 

With regard to that crust we partook of at the 
anniversary of Comte's birth-day, last January, 
permit me to explain that tlie observance wis 
not to comply with any of the provisional recom- 
mendations of the master. We did it to com- 
memorate a daily practice of Comte during the 
last part of his life. It was his wont to ent a 
crust of dry bread only, at one of his daily meils, 
to remind him of the misery of millions of human 
beings on the globe who have not even that 
wherewith to allay the pangs of hunger. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that Positiv- 
lem begins where Free Religion leaves off. Your 
work is destructive, ours constructive. You are 

tting rid of the old order, we are laying the 
foundations of the new. You are laborers 
blasting away the rocks; we architects planning 
the structure of the new temple of humanity. 
We Positivista are actively at work trying 
solve all the problems relating to man's life upon 
this planet — problema the very. existence of 
which is unknown to the Free Religionlsts, if we 
are to Judge of them by their printed literature. 

NEW York, Aug. 14, 1872. C. G. DAvID. 

[We presume that Mr. Frothingham will not 
object to the publication of the above "'correc- 
tion," though it makes more errors than It cor- 
recta; especially as the overwhelming air of su- 
perlority assumed makea it too amusing to be 


offensive. 

In our last two lectures in the Horticultural 
Hall course in Boston, we have sought to point 
out two very distinet tendencies iu the Free Re- 
ligious movement, the "'scientifle" and the in- 
tuitionaL" The latter is, as Mr. Frothingham 
justly observes, the product of New England 
transcendentalism ; but the former has little or 
nothing to do with it, and it is with the former 
that we chiefly sympathize. This scientific 
achool of free religious thinkers accepta science aa 
the last appeal In all problems of thought; but it 
does not, like the petty clique of which Mr. Da- 
vid ia & representative, and of which his ''Posi- 
tivist Primer“ Is an excellent exposition, assume 
to be itself the head, tall and body of science. 
On the contrary it holds that all scientific men 
are merely laborers, aud that any man or 
body of men that cherishes the concelt of being 
the “architect,”’ is «imply the fly perched on the 
rim of the wheel that fancied it made the coach 
go. Mr. David sadly needs tuition In the mod- 
esty of science, and he ls little likely to get it by 
indulging such inflated notions ns are expressed 
above. There la no sect in the world more sect- 
arlan—more narrow, exclusive, and aristocratic 
in spirit, and more absolutcly out of harmony 
with all modern or Amerieau ideas—than the 
handful of people who are trying to build up an 
evcleriasticiem on the foundation of science, The 
readers of THE INDEX have lately had the op- 
portunity of knowing what we think of !'IPost- 
tiviam” In Its larger aspect; but it may be well to 
say here that we had no reference whatever to 
this little retrogressive ecclealastical crusade 
against the freedom and equality of man, which 
would be dangerous were it not preposterous. 
The peril is infinitesimal from such a quarter. 
No ecclesisativiam is possible on a scientific basis. 
One might as well hope to build & new Bt. Peter's 
three leagues from shore. The only ecclesiastl- 
clam possible la that of dogma, and this la found 


ehologists— 
in subordl- 


ing that 
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in Rome. That any setof meu claiming to have 
the least possible tincture of the scientific spirit 
should infatuate themselves with this vagary of 
a Church of &clence, is one of the most curlous 
anomulies of the age. The historian will record 
it with a snille.—ED.] 


TME SPIRIT OF THE NEW REFORM. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, Aug. 14, 1872. 
FRIEND ABBOT :— 

Thereby authorize you to wld my name to 
the list of Conditional Stock Subscriptions’ for 
two additional shares, making In all three shares. 

Also insert In the list of unconditional sub- 
scriptions the name of my wife, Mrs Mary 
Pracht, and son, Wm. Bismarck Pracht, for one 
Bhure each. 

Imny add that I do this without the know- 
ledge or cousent of my son, who is les than two 
gon of age; but I hope the time will come when 

e can &ay—" I am thankful that I have been 
spured the palus of the ‘new birth! from the dark 
womb of Orthodoxy into the world of Liberty 
and Light.” 

Islneerely hope that our friends at large will 
push this matter of stock subscription to an early 
eonelusion. Tun INDEX deserves aX that our 
kind and liberal friends can possibly do for it and 
the cause which I1t:represents For my part, I 
am willing to double my subscription again, If 
necessary and prsih; to make it the success it 
must and will be. 

Will you permit me, through your columns, to 
kindly thank the many friends whom I meet in 
my travels almost daily? They have done vi 
much to make my stay amoug them pleasan 
and have often,at a loss of time and much trouble 
to themselves, reonally lutroduced me to 
the frieuds of Liberalism, in their respective lo- 
calities, as the long lists of subscribers obtained 
through their help will abundantly testify. 

Looking at our work from Py point of view, I 
am greatly encouraged; and J can assure our 
friends at large that THE INDEX ls destined to 
exert an influence for good that is second to none. 
The time is near at band when our subseription 
list will rank with that of any publication on this 


continent. 
You 1 think that Lam too sanguine; but 
my daily intercourse with all classes of e, 


Iubabiting a vost area of territory, has demon- 
atrated to me that there is a thick substratum of 
lberaliam under the matted sod of Orthodoxy, 
which needs but the ‘subsoil plough” of THe 
INDEX, and the bright rays of Free Religion 
to become fruitful of uew life. The weeds w 
soon be turned under. 

The only complaint I bear about THE INDEX 
is that (here ts not enough of it. 

Truly your friend, 
MAX Pracnt. 


FISH-HOOM CHRISTIANITY. 


[By Rev. T. Do Witt Talmadge, in the New York Advocated 


These words are appropriate to those who are 
engaged in Christian work. The Church of God 
has been fishing slong the shore. We set our 
net lu a good, calm place, and in sight of a fine 
chapel, and we go down ed Sunday to see H 
the fish have been wise enough to come Into our 
net. We might learn somethiug from that boy 
with his hook nnd line. He throws his Unė from 
a bridge: no fish. He sits down on a log: no 
fish. He stands in the sunlight and casts the 
line; but no fish. He goes up by the mill-dam, 
and stands behind the bank, where the fish can- 


not see him, and he has ir d dro the hook 
before the cork goes under. The fish come to him 
as fast as he can throw them ashore. In other 


words, in our Christian work, why do we not go 
where the fish arc? It is not so easy to catch 
souls in church, for they know we are trying to 
take them, If you ean throw your line out into 
the world where they are not 88 you, 
they will be captured, Is it fair to take men by 
such stratagems? Yes. I would like to cheat 
five thousand souls into the kingdom. Our Tab- 
ernacle Free College, within one year, will be do- 
ing the work of many churches. The students 
set their net lest night ou the back streets, and 
will set it every night this week In destitute 
pees; and Nr * pnus a Apata iy 

reachers, ng ospel day ay 
— week by week, and three or four hundred 
Christiana prepared for other styles of Christian 
work. Ifa man does not appreciate that work, 
he is stupid beyond all arousal. The whole pee 
icy of the Church of God is to be changed, In- 
stead of chiefly looking after the fow who have 
become Christians, our chief efforts will be for 
those outside, 


Minnie, a three-year-old girl, got tired of 
"Now I me," and told her mother she would 
* e a "new pri oa 3 

assent, whereupon lee gravely proceed- 
eds—"Oh i bless all the Minnie, and all 
the papas, and all the mamas, and all the Unele 
Arthurs. Jeme; Pyp been vaccinated, and 1 
guess It’a going to work I't 
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[For Tas Ixusx.] 
On the Vision of Heaven. 


BY PROFEBBOR FRANCIS W, NEWMAN. 


In the present state of philosophy and science, 
of belief and unbelief, it is not at all easy to learn 
what is the conception, the scene, the pictorial 
view concerning a future state of existence, 
which any particular Christian, whose professed 
creed we kuow, practically and really entertains ; 
but we can hardly mistake, in a broad and his- 
torical view, the outlines of thought and imagin- 
tion which have prevailed. As certain rude 
tribes have believed in a world where hunting 
ground is plentiful and full of game, and the hun- 
ter has no lack of dog or horse; as Moslems have 


gent Greek (with less vivid and constant assu- 
rance indeed) belleved their chief heroes and 
wise men to dwell in certain isles of the ocean, 
rid of haman cares and quarrels, but free for 
martial sport and majestic dance, for converse 
with sages, or listening to music, song and sci- 


which we can speak in some detail. It is not 
necessary to dwell on that detestable side of the 
question, the "Tartarus" which they derived 
from Greeks and Romans, if not rather from an 
Egyptian or Asiatic fountain, and certainly did 
not improve. The hell of Virgil was a mere pur- 
gatory, an infliction salutary and restorative; by 
which “ingrained wickedness was washed out or 
burned out.” Christians also admitted thia Idea, but 


resolutely disowning, But I pass to the Christ- 
{an ideal of heaven. It is built primarily on the 
assumption that the worship in the church isa 
type of the celestial world. Dr. Watts’ hymn 
ta into the mouth of a good child the correla- 
ve comparison of the church-worship to heaven: 
“T have been there Ito church), and siil) will go; 
"Tis like alittic heaven * p 
God Almighty sits aloft, ning own 
praises from, e mouth of hi and saints, 
er P. — t d sing forever. But be- 
or ni harp an 1 
den the — to the thrice holy Lord God Al- 


call 
fled as the Lamb, is the Ideal of pure, saintly, sf- 
fectionate manhood, who, th no longer flesh, 


yet retains human features and human voice, so 
that his redeemed can read his sentiments in the 
play of his countenance, sa well aa receive in- 
struction from his words. He is believed to love 
every saint, and to have loved him before the 
foundation of the world, with a love that sur- 
the human not in Intensify only, but also 
wisdom and purity; having M them 

f his labors, and 


-from his Father as the reward o 


having therewith undertaken the task of train- 
ing them to perfect holiness, 

is is the cardinal point of the high Christian 
thought. Sin is the saint's dally vexation, worse 
by far than suffering, while suffering, in what- 
ever form, ia most harassing as the occasion of sin, 
The great mass of men and women, in subordin- 
ate stations and having to sustain life by labor, 
are liable to frets from wrong or insult, ordinarily 
m but sometimes severe, des trials various 

d and countless in number from the calam- 

ities or misconduct of those either near and dear, 
or assum! to be near, when not dear. Each 
Christian subjected to the wear and tear of con- 
stant s e, and trying to maintain gentleness 
and dignity, sweetness of spirit and serenity, 
thankfulness to God and love to man, is dai 
made conscious of & sad falling below his sincere 
efforts, and aligha out perpetu: M for more 
grace!" Neither more prosperity nor more cel- 
ebrity nor more esse nor more freedom (how- 
ever highly such things may be valued) is the 
burden of his heart's cry God, but more 
"grace," Such is the conventional phrase for 
more moral ability to bear the unreasonableness 
or cruelty of man and the casualties of life, as 
and one’s conscience would have us bear them, 
Hence the primary idea of heaven Is a place and 
state of ren from sin and MR & place 
where we shall not be agoni by the t of 
woes which we are unable to relieve, nor stung in 
conscience for possible selfishness when we turn 
away from them in despair; a place where no 
tyranny frets us Into unamiable retaliation, no 
want us into unworthy compliance or 
co y silence, for & righteous rule Is univer- 
sal. The Sun of Righteousness has risen with 
healing in his win There our hungering and 
thirsting after righteousnese shall be aay ap- 
peased ; for the Lamb himself, the centre of "8 
grace and goodness, shall lead us to living foun- 
tains. Neither sin nor the occasion of alu shall 
remain, but'holiness shall be perfected in all. No 
sin of others shall afflict us, no sin of our own 
shall separate us from communion with God; but 
Peace, the fruit of righteousness, shall make our 
union with the Alm x Source of Holiness con- 
stant, conscious and fertile in unutterable joy. 


Let me for a moment contrast this Christian 
anticipation of heaven with the ideal future state 
which Cicero puts forward In the first book of his 
very elaborate Tusculan Disputatlous: and Cic- 
ero on many very solid ground, deserves high 
honor in the historical chain of European moral- 
lists. From bis other writings we know that he 
was unable to maintain any fixed bellef concern- 

future existence, and, os he puts his thoughts 

into the mouths of others, these cannot in = 
case be quoted as his convictions; yet itis evi- 
dent that he is trying to elevate the conception, 
and put forth a wo ideal. He professes ina- 
bility to receive the groes opinion that the soul is 
the blood or the beart or any of the vi and he 
cannot understand what la meant by saying that 
it i» the harmony of the physical actions, which 
seems to be only & metaphor: he believes it to 
have a substantive existence, but to be very sub- 
tile; at least as subtile as inflamed air. Hence, 
when released from the body by death, it rises 
aloft through the atmosphere until It reaches a 
stratum of its own density. There it rests, and 
feeds on the same etherial food which supports 
the life of the stars; and delights Itself perpetual- 
ly with intellectual contemplation. (I have not 
Jicero's works within reach, and must quote from 


memory; hut think Unt he nudes Cine ani- 
ences as hir iden! of eontemplatln, ! 

The action on the mind produced y any visio 
by no means wholly depends on the eme 
being belleve fo be real ‘The nature of the 
scene itself may jmently preset us for good or 
evil. How delicious, how much coveted, le the 
view from our windows of sonw» beatitifn) distant 


landscape, some lake, some bay of the sea shut 
in by some horizon on which the colors of 
sunset may be seen! How pleasant to eee the 


E 


blue sky; how impressive, awe-striking and 
calming is a clear view of the stars by night! 
Whether there ls any personal relation between 
us and these distant scenes, 18 quite à secondary 
question, The sight of a nook o 

ey, of some Craggy on em med by 
snow—ia not the lees delightful because we are 
never to inhabit it, nor because we should shudder 
to uscend to it. 
beauty would be greatly impaired by nearness, 


composition of the artist, with no true original, 
Bo, too, when we see in the clouds magnificent 
structures, silver and purple domes, and moun- 
talnous forms, it is true that we should admire 


tually in thelr present aspect; t thel 
Pen calm, cheer and stead, the mind s 


not d ed by our knowledge of their evan- 
ebenes. 

When we consider all these phenomena, It be- 
comes clear that, in proportion as the imagina- 
tion of any Pe e dwells upon the vision of a fu- 
ture atate, it will be affected for good or evil by 
the nature of the scene contemplated, and tha 
out of proportion to the fixed certainty of belief. 
Hence, if an ancient Greek imagined that the 
prowess of an Achilles, however selfish, proud, 
vindictive and cruel, entitled him to place in 
the Islands of the Blessed—though the belief 
were poetical and unsteady—it might give bane- 
ful impulse (as it ia said to have done) to the war- 
like ambition of an Alexander. If It be true that 


his faith, regards the company of black-eyed 
damsels to be the chief e nent of Paradise, 
and death in battle against infdela to be a aure 
title of admission to Paradise; then such a vision 
of the future must have a sensual and ferocious 
tendency, 


moral ruin, nor can they reasonably and wisely 
become the sole ideal of a future scene, But no 
Christian really makes them such, The scoffer 
does not go on to confess, yet it is none the leas 
true, that he has no pleasure in anticipating a 
land of universal 8 where every eye looka 
up with love and joy to the guiding countenance 
of a righteous Lord. Itn a heart essentially 
in love with bolin whatever its sins from 
bursta of uncontrolled passion, to make the 
Christian heaven seem desirable; and even if, as 
Virgil says of Æneas, one "feed the heart ons 
vain picture,” the nature of the picture is here 
such as to Improve the heart which feeds on it. 
Those who have never been Christians in a spir- 
itual sense, rhaps ill understand how it com- 
bines unse ness with a sense of the commu- 
nion of A eer and unian —— 1 — 2 1. A 
young an who, perhaps for the first tim 
receives the Lord's Suppen in what he — 
poses to be a choice collection of saintly commu- 
nleants from the hands of a peculiarly saintly 
minister, has an Inexpressible delight by mere 
resence in ao select an aseembly. No one of 
hem knows him; he does not desire to be 
known; he seeks no introductions; but he feels 
that everything around him [e sacred. No pro- 
faue heart mars his consclous sympathy with 
those whom he believes to bein cles spiritual 
union with the Almighty and the thrice Holy. 
A thrilling sense of any whee nay mount into 
transport suggests to him whut will be the blees- 
edness of that state where all hearts are In har 
mony with God, and thereby with one another, 
To impuha as selfishnesa the desire that such a 
ca ne of n may "come,"—the desire to 
i Il» reallzation—is surely a very great mistake, 
The desire was plainly uttered, long before the 
Christian u the Hebrew Paslms:—''Re- 
member me, O Lord, with the favor that thou 
bearest unto thy people: O viait me with thy sal- 
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peema to me undeniably sanctifying and enno- BY SIDNEY H, MORSE. the universe.” His opening is encouraging, His 
bling. i short, pithy sentences have a tingle of i 
On waking this morning, I heard a voice, | tion; he saya things, instead of talkin po 


One of the compensating advantages which | seemingly In the distance ng, "Jesus! M 1 à 
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t fit. 


r ls for my companions,” 

and, if this is inevitable, the price must be paid. “J have the most un-Christly luck whenever I and ange 
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and more ep ee and seek to realize more P of histo signify the height and depth of ture! 
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be, by their very effort to possess their minds Christies pian.” He held to the gréat. — The evening shades are falling. 
with it, dissipate it as a gorgeous mist. It occurs | as was made manifest during the day. He hoped “Thank you, sir 1, 


to them to ask:—''Will the Lamb, with whom 7 k A man put into my banda a let— 
we are lo walk In the Paradise of God, be, like | Dco was danger in delay. Rut Pa troutlo was | "The Boston Pulpit.” Twill ait dows aad Ink 


Jesus of Nazareth, of the size of aman? How, | he found it next to imposible to realize how | it over. 


then, can the myriad millions of the redeem The Simplicity that is in Christ," is the title 
be in local nearness to him? Or if he ls to be 5. aine: he he'o a lost sinner, as well as be- | the sermon, and the preacher writes in Pier 
like the sun in the heavens, a vast, distant and Ileve it, before he'll go forward,” said he, ful and forcible manner. He considers “the sim- 


brilliant object, what would his human features One bald to him that perhaps hia feelings were | Plicity of the plan of salvation,” "There are 


avail us? After all, is it not n materializing of | not d [n three Jinks to the chain; God, Chris, man. 
Deity to ascribe to it the form of man? Ie not | think chat you are a the fact ery Vou honestly Christ ls the middle tink, Joining the other twa 
faith, in its very essence, higher than sight,—the He had to confess that he had never done any- o + If you bad become hopelessly crippled 
one being spiritual and characteristic of the holy, | thing that he could say was very bad. Mut then, | 1n your business, so that you were just on the 
the other external and common to the spiritual of course I am asinuer: we all are sinners.” | | briuk of failure, would you not co it a very 
and unspiritual? If we must maintain this now, “Theologically speaking?“ easy and simple solution of the difficulty, f aume 
lait not eternally truc? Must we not then ac- "Yes, according to the Bible. If we are not | trustworthy and wealthy capitalist were to come 


cept as metaphor only all about the Lamb on bere’ into the firm with you, and meet the liabili 
Mount Sion, equally as the jewelled city of New 1 e and get you again on good footing? That ise 


— — — —— — — 


Jerusalem, as lofty as it is aud wide,—the He muat needs both horns of dilem- | cisely what our Lord Jesus Christ did. Man was 
ues, "ip tatiana ie Rea: | mea eedem . M gign gong e, t 

7 d d ple ‘ í „ 
and hearty faith of youth is undermined in ma- io gen AS A man man Ae Christ paid the debb UN "s 


turer age. I remember my friend of the morning of the 
When we look at the subject in the free light A drive of thirty minutes takes one from Hy- | tight boots, —how he found it exceedir A dif- 
y 
of unbiased inquiry, it ia obvious to add that | annis to the Yarmouth Camp. It is half past | Cult to realize that he was actually spiritually 
such a beiug as man can bave no room for holi- | ten, and the meeting has Just begun. Thegrounds | bankrupt. And I recall sume of the paring 
nem ina world which has no room for action. | bave an enticing } and the avenuesare pleas- rt 4 I had at the time. | 


Intellect, affection, action, sympathy, make up | autto loiter in. But ft is time for the sermon and He knows very well,” thought I, “that hei 
that morality of which holiness la the tender | pleasure must be abandoned for profit, a respectable man, fit for good society here. If 
glorification. While the heaven of Cicero was "And may the Holy Spirit baptize our young | he has courage and cheer sufficient for this | 
all intellect, the heaven of the American Indian | brother!" are the worda I gatek an Pini my | World's need, why does he stand in fear of the | 
all action, the heaven of historical Christianity is | seat in the circle. next? Did he expect to continue evermore liv- 


all devout sentiment. But no one of these sepa- The young man ls of good appearance. He will | ing here, he would never even think of ‘salva 
rately ean be the true heaven, A careless —— speak of "the profitableness or rayer.” I listen | tion.’ Why does he want a ‘ticket to glory’ 
of this paper might suppose that the writer is | a reasonable time, and then debate with myself | when that glory isin the other world, any more 
recommending the Christian belief concerning | IfI shall escape into the quiet of the grove be- | thau when it is found here in this world? Is be 
heaven to be abeolute truth; but on the contrary | yond. I decide to remain and hear the sermon | not Ais own cicke here? Can he gain admision 
It seems to him that at the utmost it ean only be | through. into places of respect and honor here ‘for Christ's 
a fragment of truth, inasmuch aa it is one-sided How it happened I could not tell, but I am sake, if he ia known to be, and openly confess 
to waive all other objections and questions hard | sensible that hia voice ia dying away, and that, | that he is, ‘wholly unworthy? Why ia there 
to answer. Action must have an object: itim- | like Paul, I have done the very thing I deter- | such a difference in the two worlds? Is nots 


plies unsatisfied desire, wants that are felt. It | mined not to do. I am out of aight and sound. bundle of ‘filthy rags' the same in heaven as on 
may reasonably be doubted whether a total ab- I follow my feet, and wind about whitber they | earth? Why may not eus raga be as much 
sence of pain, an impoesibility of suffering, is | will go, and wonder if the young preacher has ted here as in heaven—for Christ's sake? 
compatible—we need not urge, with a frame sus- | seen that letter by Professor Tyndal s friend. For Christ's sake! 

ceptible of pleasure from without, but with care Suddenly, as the path sweeps round some tenta, “I know not how it is with others, but for one 


for others, and with sympathy. The idea that | I come back to the meeting directly in th I prefer travelling on my own hook through this 

pain is totally excluded mo heaven ames | of the stand. He holda ou oa velloualy "I world and through the next. If muywhere in 

that pain in itself, and in whatever degree, ia an | think, and I listen. this wide universe, as I journey on, there is à 
essential evil; which certainly casts censure up- “I know "tis the fashion now-a-days for philos- | Place where I am of myself unworthy to be ad: 

on the Creator of this world, and is in many | phy to give new and sometimes very beautiful | Mitted, swing the gates to! 1 may enter for 

ways refuted by moral considerations, When | definitions of prayer. For instance, we are told | C^ris's sake? Nay, St. Peter; I go my way. 

pain conduces to moral advancement, it must be | that prayer has only a spiritual significance, and But this is pride, saith our preacher ;—'There is 
accounted a good; and it does most visibly exer- | that prayer is answe by our own efforta, the | no sentiment more manly and instinctive thau i 
else und cement affection, and excite gratitude | very act itself lifting us into the presence of Deity, that of selfdependence. . . , Weadmire 

and love so eminently as to suggest that, if the | who, like the sun, forever shineth and giveth His | honor self-reliance in mattera of human attain- 
higher moral attachments of one finite being to | blessing to the children of men if they will thus | ment, and Instinctively revolt from the idea of 
another are to exist in heaven, occasional pain lace themselves in a receptive condition. But, | being the mere workmanship of another. Now 

and want and feebleness cannot be excluded. enda, let us not be deceived. This is not the | the great art of the Tempter is to get us to thrust 

Nay, we may go further, and doubt most serious- definition of prayer you find in the Bible. God | the really praiseworthy and noble qualities, 24 

ly 8 in a modified and milder sense, sin | there declares that ‘whatsoever ye ask, it shall be | applied to earthly things, into religion, so that I 
is not essential to the finite bein, „ The writer of | granted unto you, if ye ask in faith.’ And he | we shall insist on being the architect of our own 

the Ys Usd Job says boldly—"God putteth no | will answer prayer for physical effects aa well as | salvation." And the preacher calls this the “he 
trust in his servants, and his angels he chargeth iritual. Who was it made the sun pause and | roie impossibility.” And the only reason he 

with folly,” So John In the Apocalyps makes | stand still in the heavens? Who stop the ves ia the Bible-supported declaration that 

the heavenly hoet auy to the most High—"Thou | mouths of the lions? Who healed the sick, aud | “God hae chosen to save men without their aid" 

opt n Holy." For to moral perfection, in its | broke open prison doors? No: I do not give up | —if they will only permit him to do so. 

absolute sense, perfect knowledge and wisdom of + rayer-answering God." I am not satisfied. 1 think I shall have still to 
judgment, and an all-powerful will, seem to be ave given his words as they lie in my mem- | belleve in the “Tempter.” His m is that 
essentially prerequisite. Man's virtue, as known ory, and have done him, I believe, no injustice. the “really praiseworthy and noble quality 88 


to us, is progressive; and to. imagine that b am im with the idea that this lied » 
to earthly thir applies with eq 
ow — lea (Dg can leap into nbeolute di- |" man's notion of prayer is much nearer to ea foe to things which are heavenly Saved here, 
Higher and hig er progres Ñ all that — 1 7 . — that 7 R Or, cultivated writer in | saved there: in either fme the only question — 
i late, a Spectator, is man eyi- | Je the timb 1? How strange would soun 
sonably boped for; and p implies that the | dently believes tha 11 UU Pray ie EMT a — e e ee ge yos dere] 
th 


present state is imperfect. Only, imperfection | earnestl J ' P 

needs not to on degradation, as in thee ease ofa | well do When the Prince 83 EE 

me man — ba i e the virtue which | ed, whatever the doctors attending him may A praying-band from Troy, N. Y., has — 

may —. nahiy o E 0 him; it may be | have thought, who doubts but three fourths of | platform for the evening. I have heard them 
para errors weakness of | the people of Great Britain attributed the result | elsewhere. I am not attracted by them, But 


"aie 


. oe — llo 


eee 


they will create much excitement and “ead 
many to Christ." I cannot forbear to say what 
I am sure others al ther friendly to work 
must have noticed, that the leader of this band is 
sn (ta e Specimen df pious-mush as one cares to 
see. He the most sickly sentiment, How 
any one can get converted“ under his ministra- 
tions, I cannot even imagine. But let me not 
rae uncharitably. He means well, I dare say. 

rtain others of the band have a more manly 
tone, and thelr "experience" is not without in- 


Among the stories told during the day, I recall 
one: I'm 


" said a little boy, ‘T've got a 
praying-mother." Why, my little son?" „Be- 


cause, when I go to heaven, will know my 
pene ur er’s told it to him s great many 


It was very pretty in the boy, consid how 
he had been taught. But how’ coe 5 for 
the childish man when he ex ed:—"Ah, 
may God know all our names when we go to 
heaven I 


ad is nine o'clock and after. Nearly time to 


ere comes a young man up the path between 

the benches. He stops not far off, and stands for 
some time. At length he & youth of 
about his own age. Their conversation runs 
about as follows :— ‘ 

Do you love Jesus?!’ 

"I om I do- me.“ 

“Don’t you know?” 

“I suppose I do." 

“Do you believe in religion?“ 

nI suppose 80.“ » 

E pane your egent pray for you 
Don e that, if you die na you are, 


80; that is what you say!” 
**Won't you come and be prayed for ?' 
“Nol 

“I shall pray for you.“ 


a real cross for him to speak. It was an heroic 
effort. One felt kindly towards him, and no 
doubt arises but that he will be saved for his own. 


A speaker states that, at a certain camp-meet- 
ing, & vote was taken to see how old the t 
were when they “gave their souls to 


God." It was found that much the r num- 
ber did so under the age of fourteen. e num- 
ber decreased asthe ages ran up. Very few 
were counted after forty. 

And this reminds me that during the day I saw 


& man with coat sleeves up to his elbows, exhort- 
ing a circle of listeners. He eried: - Will you 
come at once? You may not live a day, an 
hour, & minute. God knows. por 
moment, you will go to hell and eup your 
portion there forever." Two little miserable 
sinners’’—ten-year-ol d pt forward, the 
~ brisk] my . — irm ing with fright -— 
sobbing. say they were very good 

as they were, and, if God had a laze — yid 
for in hell, there is one place too many in 
the universe for his good name. Let him fill the 
ae up as high as heaven, and sow it with 

Wers. 


THE CONTEST TO CONTROL THE SCHOOLS, 


[From the Now York Nation.) 


be corrective for the danger here dis- 
cused is an enlightened public opinion, and this 
has already begun to be formed. The evil has 
been often pointed out, and is widely recognized ; 
and we think we are not mistaken in saying that 
it is less threatening than it was five 
years ago. other danger is funds- 
mental and vital, touching not the character of 
the schools, but their very existence. It finds ita 
best expression, of course, in the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, which makes the church the 
necessary foundation of every human Institution; 
but it exists no less in every form of Protestant- 
ism which demands to be recognized in public 
education. The first and most consistent shape 
which it took was tion to the very exist- 
ence of a free-sch system, but it was Boon 
driven to more subtile and circuitous forms of an- 
tagonism. The free school is so firmly seated in 
the American mind as an ewential part of Amer- 
ican institutions, that to try to overthrow it is la- 
bor wasted. Catholic schools, Jewish 
Swedenborgian schools, G ry 
school which represents a single religious faith, 
or a single element of our compound nationality— 
are but an ineffectual protest against the system, 
and do not touch its vitality any more than any 
other private schools. Foiled in the effort to 
overthrow the system, it next almed, with equal 
ill success, to divide it; at present the struggle, a 
much more perilous one, is tg control. The con- 
troversy over the use of the Bible in schools is but 
a contest for the control of the schools—between 
Protestantiam, which this control by 
tradition, and Catholicism, which demands it as 
of right.’ We cannot wonder that an attempt to 
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subvert a custom so revered, and of such histor- 
ical prestige, should be earnestly resisted, and 
that the custom should be elaimed deo fund- 
amenta! and inherent part of the system, But 
it should be — — that the nation is made 
up of those who are It citizens now, aud that it 
i» not at present—however it may have been In 
the pust—a Protestant. nation, excepts fur us à 
nation is represented by tis majority. It should 
be remembered, too, that If. the majority to-day 
and here has à right to insist upon the iwe of 
King James’ Version, the majority next yenr, 
and in another place, will have an equal right to 
insist upon the Dowal Version, 

In view of the vital contest which how» nrisen 
upon Mis pant, we see no hope for the malnten- 
ance of genuine publie subse except In making 
them purely and avowedly secular, It may tru- 
ly be sald that the publie school system serves aa 
n moral bond for our entire community, Just as 
the visible church did in the Middle Aue, That 
age was eeentially theologia, and found its x- 
pression in an ecclesiastical unity; our age has 
no common ground of religious opinion, and can 
only meet upon the undisputed truths of sienos, 
Secular education ls, therefore, the only consis- 
tent object of our publie schools: theological dog- 
mas should be left to the eburch, Ure family, and 
Sunday-schools of the several denominations, 

Neither need we fear that the schools will fos- 
ter immornlity if Ube formit devotional exercises 
of the opening bour are omitted, We have very 
little faith in miy great good accomplished by 
these formal devotions, or by formal instructions 
in morality. Jt is urged that Ir la the well- 
instructed who recruit our most dangerous Classes 
of criminals, and that this shows that we loud 
have more religious and moral instruction in our 
achools. Are we to understand that the crimi- 
pals in question have never been taught that 
thore iaa God, or that stealing isa crime, and 
that they do nol know these truths as well as a 
profesor of theology? It is not by set precepts 
or by elaborate lectures on morality that boys are 
trained to virtue, but by the daily exhibition of 
moral eonduet, and the constant and Insensible 
inculcation of the principles of morality in every- 
day relations, There is not à well-condueted re- 
eltation in any school in the land which does not 
teach at every step that virtue is its own reward, 
that honesty is the best policy, nnd that in the 
long run fraud does not pay. We beg for this 
view of a much-vexed and highly important 
question the careful attention of every friend of 
the systam. 


— 
MORMON SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Iny Rev. U. C. Trumbull, ib (he Chetatian Colon.) 


The Mormon Sunday School system is na com- 
plete aa every other agency for Mormon church- 
extension and tudoetriuation. Every ward In 
each city, and every settlement in the territory, 
is supposed to have its Sunday school,the superin- 
tendent of which is appolnted by the president of 
the district, or the bishop ofthe ward. The Sun- 
duy school sesions nre usually in the morning. 
In Salt Lake City they are at the same hour na 
the Tabernacle service, In Ogden, they precede 
it, and the schools, on closing, are tiarched in 
procession to the Tabernacle to have a part Iu the 
worship there. The Sanday schoo! opening ex- 
ercises consist of singing, prayer, and occasional- 
ly of Bible reading. The classes nre taught in the 
Mormon catechiam, the Book of Mormon, and 
the Bible, The closing exercises are singing, 
prayer, nddreeses, and sometimes a general cate- 
chizing of the school from the desk. 

No pains are spared to fully instruct. the chil- 
dren in the Mormon doctrines and belief. 
*quques Catechism," in general use in tho 
schools, presents all the blasphemous claims of 
“The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints,” as these people style themselves. Pre- 
senting something of Bible truth, it runs through 
the whole tissue of Mormon folly aud falsehood. 
For example :— 

“Q Has God given many revelations fo men? 

A. Yes, à great number. 

Q. Where have we any aceount of his do- 
ing so? 

A. In the Bible, the Book of Mormon, the 
Book of Doetrines and Covenants, and other 

ublications of the Church of Jesus Cliríat of Lat- 

T Day Sainta 

Q. Name one of these revelations recorded. hà 
the Old Testament, 

A. The Lord revenled himself to Abraham, 
and talked with him ns one man talka with an- 
other. en. xviii: 1—5. 

Q. Is there any account In. the Book of Mor 
mon of God revealing himself to man? 

A. Ye "Tha Lord showed hhnself to the 
brother of Jared.—Book of thar, 1: 8. 

Q. Is any account given, iu any other publica- 
tion of the Latter Day Saints, of God revenling 
himself to any person in our day ? 

A. Yes. The Lord revealed himself and his 
Bon Jesus Christ to Joseph Smith.—fistory of Ja- 
seph Smith, Times and Seasons, Vol, TI, page 
TÅR, ete. 

Q When and how was this dispensation oom- 
menced? ` 

A. About (he year 1820, whilst Joseph Smith, 
who then lived In Manchester, Ontario county, 
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New York, was praying to the Lord to teach him 
the true religion, u vision of the heavens opened 
unto him, two glorious persons descended: to- 
wards him, snd one, pointing to the oUr, eld, 
"This la my belovw! Son, bear him,’ 

Q. Who wore these two persons ? 

A, God the Father, and his Son Jews Christ. 

Q. Did Josephi Smith, before his death, bestow 
all the keys and powers of the Holy Priesthood 
upon the Twelve Apostles? 

A. Yea; every key that was necessary to save 
and exalt mankind In. the eóchestia! kingdom of 
God, —MWl. Star, Vol. X. page 115, 

Q. What is the First Presidency? 

A, Three, chosen from those who hold te 
High Priesthood and Apoxtieship, to provide ower 
and direct the affairs of the whole Church. This 
quorum consists of a President of the office of the 
High Priesthood, und two Counsellor. The duty 
of the President ix to prede over the whole 
Church, and to be n Seer, a Revelator, a Trans- 
Intor, unden Prophet.— Doc, and Oow., Vol. LIL, 
page -. 

Q. Who are the Fin 
Church ? 

A. Brigham Young, President; George A. 
Smith, and Daniel H. Wells, Counselors," 


Presidency of the 


— — 
A «mall boy arose at n Sunday school concert 
nud began quite atibly :—'* certain man went 
down from Jerumieni to Jericho ond fell—and 
fell—"his memory bere began to fall him— and 
andi—fell by the roadside, and the thorns 
sprung up and choked bim." 
er RCM AL — 

Dr. Prime, one of tlie editors of the New York 
Observer, predicts that within the life of some 
one now living there will be a unlon of the Evan. 
gelical churches In New York.— Union Advocate. 


— (Q9 — — 

The threat of what is called hell is little or nothing 
to me, and the lure of what ia called heaven la ittie 
or nothing to me— Walt, Whitman. 


_- 
“Come into the Varden, Maud," ia the way in 
which musical mamas urga thelr daughters to try 
on their now calico deesses —Chicayo Post. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Finer Ixpnrexpesr Sc .—The rownlar meetings of this 
Soclet> are held st Opgox Barr, St. Clair Street. on orn d 
mornings, s! 104% „ock. The pahlio ara Invited to attend. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Cash Recetple for the week ending Septemher A- Mes, 
Ino, J. Raga, $5530; R. P. Hallowell, 6% 00; Parker Pill» 
bury, £1.50, Jos, Singer, 80 otse.: Louis IL, Prince, $2; M. W. 
Nicholl, pt: Matt, H. Elle, 69: Mrs. J. G. Kindes, $1150; 
Joseph T, Whita, $5.00: J. C, Alten, 50 èla.: H. W. Stanton, 
te K- R. Brown,  cta.; Goorge Houghton, 89; G. . 
Half, $1; ftev. O. F. WI dag. £5; R. Blair, 80 ofa: Rohwrt 
Slee. $2; Dr. k. Hutchinson, £1; Mater K. Millor, $t: Heorg 
L. White, $1: Alphens Dove,  eta.; Philip Swartstraat ber, 
B; A. Fowler, 88 ate.: J. C, Wolf, © ote: N. K. Sek. 50 
Ste.; M, L. Wellell. 50 ct&.; John Ordway, $1; H, Rimoy, 11; 
mung Lamourens, Mein: J. L. Hoherts, St: W, Hf. Plank, 
$1: Molvia F, Stephenson, $1; M. Lawrence, S0 cf». ; Jno. H. 
Anderson, © eta; Levi Cooper, Nets, F, X. Bacon, BO cts. ; 
dno. Harrison, $1; Jamey Bidar, Ni cts 

All rocelpta of cash will be acknowledged as above, aud no 
other receipt «ent unless apeclally requested. Persons who 
de nob eee thelr renilttahées acknowledged within three 
wooke after ont, will piosse notify ur 

N. B.—Onters tor Tracts of Stogle Numbers of Tus Ixpex 
whioh are not on Aand will, If of small amount, be otherwise 
filed to tbe same muout withaat farther notloe. 

N. B.—Tn» Ixows te payable in advance, Ite friende 
whould not be offemded Ifthe payer le stopped at the explm- 
tion of their term» ax Indicated by the mallhiags, We have 
no mess of knowing whethor they wleh Lt continged or not 
exoept by the recelpt or momrecel ot of the anhecrtption pries. 

N. B.—Ploeuse examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Ixvxx mal)-tag, and report at Ones any error La either, 

Nn «Tf your !xpxx mall-tag lè not ohsaged within three 
weke after renewing your eubscriprion, ploase notify ne im» 
D But do not write bofore the oxplration of that 
me, 

N. B. In case of any error in your mail tag, always stata 
the post-offloo at which rho- papay le racatved, and also the 
tame Jost as itis now printed, Then main any dosired cor- 
rections. 

N. B.—Please remit hy powlofice money-order, Wy mgie 
tered latter, ur by draft on Now York, Cheques on ite tor 
bande are Mahia to discount, and the term of subscription 
wili be proportionally shortened jn the eredit. 

N. R. When writing about & former retoliiance, always 
give the date of such reottance as exactty 34 possible 

N. B.—Poptage où Tae len is five cents per quarter, dat 
Ing (rom receipt of thu first number, payable ln advance ai 
tho place of delivery. 
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RECEIY ED. 


Rerioion Vigwwo AA Devout ORS DIESO TO Tm Laws or ru 
Uxmvmenex, By Marr. Meer- Tus Myvtos of run Aux, 
ft J. W. IA ur BRwxwwyr JupoxxwT,. fy Tn 
Lünen "ThANOX bun New Doxotony, z Gamairet 
Tnowx.— Taurine ron vux Trwxs,— By TE Mai Ktrivowoon 
Abr Al paubllébed hy Ton,, Meorr, Esq, Mount 
Viensan!, Ramegate, Kngiond, 

"Tur Lant ann Try Tarr.” A Guide for Confirmation of 
Terselitieh Youth, By Dr. S. TI. Sonsmeovow, Rabbi af 
the Congregation “Shaare Emeth," St. Louls, Mo. News 
Wert Orr, 211 Market Strooi, 1471, 
rohr or a Viet To vn Stott AND POKEA luna OX TIR 

1 Nen, made by WI Ita Wogtew, July, 187. 
Waehlngión: Goreusaxxr Porio Orrice, wm. 

wiowe Magatine anD Marr Ievixw, Septem- 

8 Boston! Leonann C. Bownes, 36 Wromfeld xt. 
65,00 s year. 

Tux Onto Mentcan Aub Sones Neromren. July, 1H7W. 
Cleveland, Ohio; L. H. Werrs, 19 Monoment Park, $1.00 a 


year. 

Masscuwwwwrw. DBiattor für uten sittliche Leben, Wig. 
snfhümwr, Herausgeber und Hedakteur, Part Scavers, 
September, 1574. Ei. jahrtich. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
@arrrat, $100,000, Busnes Race 3100. 


sociation having masumed the publication of Tun 
INDE. the (oet Ami levied an Tw wd len per 


5 oat! 
18 , iges terms of subscription, the Directors are 


nd ten 


atrictly compiled with. 
&re renpect fully solicited from all friends oi Free Rolin. 


BUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCE. 
AcExowLeporn elsewbere, Seven Hundred and Fifty 
hares, 


Joan J. BrRVXNA, Onwego, N. F., One Share 300 
C. D. B. Mitts, — Byracueo, * m 2 2 
J. HENRYT CLARES, " 1 2 4 Ted 
E.B, Walon, 5 2 of 1 im 
G. N. STEARNR, * x d 22 

Joss M. Kor, i 2 - 5 
MAESHALL Bros, Minneapolis, Mino, 1 ^ m 

=D, og 
H OR RARDAOS, Lake City, — ^" Two " 100 


Wis, N i. 100 


m. H. ELLERY, Burlington, owa, * ve 100 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION: 
CONDITIONAL STOCK Her. 


Wr, the undersigned, subscribers to the capital stock of the 
Index Association, agree to donble bur previous &ubescrip- 
Mone 10 sald stock on tbe sume terms as before, taking re- 
spectively the e de number of shares set opposite to, 
our names !n at below: 

Paovipsp, That the full aum of One Huodred Thousand 
Dollars ($100,000) shall have been subscribed In good falih by 
the twenty-sixth day of October, 1873,—that fe, within one 
yesrfrom the date when Tux INDEX passed into the hands 
of the Indes Association, 


Anzx. Cocuram, Franklin, Pa. Flvo Shares, $50 
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It is our privilege this week to give to the read- 
ers of THE INDEX a singularly fine and beauti- 
ful piece of spiritual analysis kindly sent by Pro- 
fessor Newman. Its delicate discrimination be- 
tween the true and the falee, the beneficia] and 
the injurious, the lofty and the low, in the Christ- 
lan ‘Vision of Heaven," makes it a model of re- 
ligious criticism. The value of it will be very 
poorly appreciated by him who does not pause to 
admire the sympathetic way in which the critic 
enters into the interior spirit of the belief he is 
examining, with a most scrupulous desire to doit 
absolute justice. This capacity of passing outside 
the circle of his own present convictions, and 
taking an inside view of ideas quite opposed to 
them, makes Professor Newman, at least within 
the range of hia past spiritual experience, the 
Taine of religious literature. 

We also Invite attention to the highly interest- 
ing "Camp-Meeting Notes" of Mr. B, H. Morse, 
late editor of the Boston Radical, who kindly 
promises occasional contributions to our columns, 


re 


A western radical writes to us thata tract was 
recently given to one of his children, which he 
read aloud at the dinner table. One sentence of 
this delectable document read as follows :— 

“Consider for a moment how fearfully great is 
poni danger! You and God are not friends, 

he wrath of God abideth on you. Your wa. 
area continual offence to him, ey provoke 
him every day to cut you off. A sword fansing 
over your head by a single hair is but a faint em- 
blem of the danger of your soul.” 

At this point a little six-year-old girl broke out 
with—''What does he know about God? He 
thinks he's smart!" Socrates would have de- 
lighted in a pupil who so instinctively manifested 
his own antipathy to “the conceit of knowledge 
Without the reality." 


A gentleman writes to know if hiscommunica- 
tions would be acceptable if sent oftener. We 
can only say that we are always glad to receive 
Interesting articles provided they are short; but 
80 long as we are unable for want of room to pub- 
lish all we receive, it would be hardly courteous 
to golicit more. 
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THE GROWTH OF A SLANDER. 


In THE INDEX for July 6th, we published the 
Constitution of the “First Free Religious Society 
of Bt. Louls, of which the following Is the fourth 
article :— 

„Any member of this Society shall not,as such, 
be held on any account responsible to the organ- 
ization for either hia bellef, unbellef, or conduct; 
and it shall be the duty of the society to secure to 
each and every member, or person having the 
floor, a courteous, full and free presentation of 
his views upon any topic under consideration. 
But any member may be held to account for un- 
parliamentary language or conduct had in its 
presence.” 

This article admits of some criticlam from a 
purely literary point of view; but its subatance 
is unexceptionable, if judged by the fundamental 
principles of Free Religion. The New York 
Liberal Christian (Unitarian) remarks as follows 
in its issue of Auguat 3d :— 

“Tire INDEX publishes the constitution of a 
new Free Religious Society, and says lu its edito- 
rial commenta that ‘these articles very faithfully 
embody the principles of the free religious move- 


ment. We sup; this is true, especially in re- 
gard to the principal article, which declares that 
‘any member of this society shall not, as such, be 


held on any account responsible to the organiza- 
tion for either his belief, unbelief or conduct.’ 

This certainly goes far enough to satisfy the 
moat exacting of those who see in freedom from 
all bonds and obligations the sum of all possible 
good forman. This ik the most distinct avowal 
we have seen (by anybody on this side of the 
water) of the purposes of the modern revolution, 
which has for its object the denial and renuncia- 
tion of the responsibility of men to their fellows 
for their character and actions, and the destruc- 
tion of all ties between human beings except 
those of sup self-interest and the animal 
needs of the hour. 

A nice state of a this. Our friends do not 
feel responsible to God, for this exceedingly free 
religion hus not yet made up its mind whether 
there isa God, And now they are unwilling to 
be responsible to their own church for their con- 
duct. What is there in gn arrangement like thia 
to which the word organization can be rightly 
applied?” 

This genial, Just, and tenderly sympathetic 
paragraph (of which the editor, Dr. Bellows, 
who ls now in Europe, van hardly clalm thé 
credit) apparently suggested these further com- 
ments by the Morning Star, the organ of the 
Freewill Baptista published at Dover, N, H., in 
its issue of August 14th :— 


“NE PLUS ULTRA LIBERALISM.—The Free 
Religioniata 2 moving. They call their stepa 
ve, and expect togo ahead still, They 
now cordially welcome to all the privileges of 
their Association openly avowed infldela even of 
the aede type: They tolerate everything but 
a positive C ian faith. With that they seem 
to have no N It is treated as though it 
were the quintessence of heresy, and the parent 
of the unpardonable sin, The last reported step 
is that mentioned in a recent number of THE IN- 
DEX, which forbids a free religious society to call 
any of its members to account, or subject them to 
noy discipline or reproof for anything held in be- 
lief or practised in life. It isa religion that takes 
no note of faith or conduct. That is certainly 
pretty ‘free,’ and one is a little puzzled to guesa 
what further step is to be taken on that line. 
Posib y the movement will henceforth bein a 
circle,’ 

The next paper to join the hue-and-cry seems 
to have been the Boston Journal, the following 
extract from which we find quoted in the Boston 
Investigator of August 28th ;— 


“A ‘free religious’ association in St. Louis has 
but one condition of membership—the rejection 
of the Bible and Christianity. Of its ‘freedom! 
there should be, perhapa, no doubt: but there 
may be curiosity as to what its ‘religion’ consista 
in. There is a kindred association in Toledo 
which declares itself ‘not responsible for the con- 
duct of its members,’ and ao throws overboard 
morality as well as religion.” 


And now this latter paragraph, copied into the 
great New York dailies, is “going the rounds of 
the pres," as doubtless many of our readera 
know. From our endorsement of the wise and 


liberal declaration of the Bt. Louis Society that it 
will not, æa auch, undertake to sit in judgment on 
the opinions or actions of its members, sea what 
an unlooked-for brood of basilisks and cooks. 
trices ls hatched under the incubating hen of 
prejudiced incapacity! 
———— —́6rwy— —L 
“THROWING MORALITY OVERBOARD, 


Free Religion now stands indicted for all these 
frightful crimes :— 

1. It demands “freedom from all bonds and ob. 
Igatious.“ 

2. It “denies and renounces all responsibility of 
men to their fellows for their character and 
actions,” 

8. It “destroys all tles between human beings 
except those of supposed self-interest and the an- 
mal needa of the hour," 

4, It ‘takes no note of faith or conduct." 

5. It „throws overboard morality aa well as re- 
ligion,” 

Poor Free Religion ! 

We do not expect the authors of the above pre- 
ternaturally sagaclous and charaoteristically 
Christian criticisms to pay heed to any explana. 
tions of the offensive provision, Justice isa yul- 
gar, plebeian, and pagan virtue, quite unworthy 
of cultivation by euch saintly champions of the 
Gospel. What they intended was, not at all to 
tell the exact truth about Free Religion, bat 
merely to make a point against it; not at all to 
enlighten people as to ita actual character, but 
merely to inspire a wholesome horror of it We 
therefore advise them not to take the trouble of 
reading this article, but rather to busy themselves 
with some new and atill more ingenious device 
agalnst the good name of their neighbors. What 
we have to say on the subject is designed only for 
the simple-minded folk who really want to know 
the truth about Free Religión, and who may pœ- 
sibly be startled to hear that it “throws morality 
overboard.” From auch as these we nek atten- 
tion to a few plain statements, 


1. Moral law is a part of universal natural law, 
binding on all intelligent beings in virtue of their 
intelligence. It can no more be repealed, eva- 
ded, or suspended than the law of gravitation, 
but is absolute and grounded in the very nature 
of things. 

2. For obedience to this law, men are responsi- 
ble to themselves so far as they are themselves 
alone concerned; responsible to society so far aa 
the rights of others are concerned; and responsi- 
ble to the whole universe of Being, so far as its 
peace, harmony and moral order are concerned. 


3. Men are responsible to society in two wayr, 
the civil law taking cognizance of all palpable 
crimes, and publie opinion taking cognizance of 
all offences which civil law is powerless to reach, 


4. No one is naturally responsible for his gen- 
eral conduct to any of the various organizations 
which he voluntarily joins for specific purposes. 
To such organizations he is only responsible for 
his conduct as a member of the same. He binds 
himself to help carry out their various special ob- 
Jecta, and to obey their various adopted rules; 
but further than this he le not naturally under 
their jurisdiction, 

5. Au organization has a perfect right to require 
certain beliefs or certain virtues of character aa 
qualifications of membership, and it bas an equal 
right to require other qualifications to the exclu- 
sion of these. Its action may be wise or foolish, 
liberal or the reverse; but in neither case does its 
action at all affect the natural responsibility of 
men to themselves, to society, or to the funda- 
mental law of the universe. 

8. Free Religious organizations prefer to leave 
all questions of belief or conduct to the individual 
bimself, being as he is under this threefold re- 
sponsibility. They propose certain practical ob- 
jects, and all who are interested in these objects 
are free to Join. Whoever wishes to search for 
truth by the method of free thought, to enjoy the 
delights of sympathy and friendship in this en- 
nobling pursuit, and to do his part in the great 
work of foetering a sincerer, loftier, and more up- 
ward-looking spirit in mankind at large, will be 
inevitably attracted to Free Religious fellowship 
sooner or later; and this natural attraction is at 
once the bond of union nud the protection s 


* 
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intruders. No artificial safeguards are required 
in such associations, for they are based on the in- 
destructible facts of human nature. 

Tt is plain, therefore, to every one who wants 
to understand, that Free Religion recognizes all 
natural obligations as of inviolable sacredness, 
and is opposed only to the artificial obligations 
based on narrow and false ideas. Indeed, it is 
little else than the practical recognition of obliga- 
tion,—obligation to obey the laws of Thought 
rather than the superstitions of Bibles and 
churches and creeda; obligation to obey the laws 
of natural morality more faithfully than is de- 
manded by any gospel; obligation to carry out 
the Ideal of a brotherhood which knows no limit 
of race, sex, or religion. Ita aims are intellectual 
truthfulness, moral integrity, social purity and 
happiness and love, political equality and free- 
dom, universal education into the necessary con- 
ditions of a civilization that shall be bullt on the 
eternal rock of Nature. If (as we believe) all 
this leads to belief In and: worship of God, then 
no teachings are doing more for the conservation 
of this bellef and worship than those of Free Re- 
ligion; but if it leads to nobler convictions than 
belief in God, and to /oftier sentiments than those 
of worship, surely there could be no harm in 
that! Free Religion trusts the truth with abso- 
lute serenity, and commits itself to the laws of 
Nature without a shadow of fear. What need 
has it, therefore, of the wretched little defences of 
creed and ecclesiastical discipline behind which 
the churches tremblingly crouch? Welcome to 
all who will come, foolish or wise,ainner or saint! 
The coming of the ignorant and the vicious into 
our associations cannot hurt us, and may benefit 
them; let them come! We alm only at the 
true, the right, the pure, the beautiful, the bless- 
ed; and thrice la he armed against the attack of 
evil influences who labors to overcome them 
with weapons such as these. 

‘Throws morality overboard!” Yes, we 
would throw it out of your little ship of Christ- 
lanity as one that is merciful throws overboard 
the gasping and dylug fish back into ita native 
element—back Into the broad and sunlit sea of 
universal Nature! 


——À—— ũãdœ⅛ 


The Golden Age of August 3] makes thia state- 
ment:— 

"It was Gov. MeClurg and not Gov. Brown 
who wanted to have the Coustitution turned into 
s Creed. The Liberal candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency la not a &ectarian and not a fool.” 

The Philadelphia Christian Statesman, which 
is the special organ of the Christian Amendment 
party, In its ue of June 15 publishes the follow- 
Ing letter which it says was written by Hon. B. 
Gratz Brown to “the officers of the National As- 
soclation'" under date of November 19, 1884 :— 

"Let me say that I will gladly help on God's 
work iu the purifying and exalting nation, 
and inscribing His word as its pm law, in 
any and all ways, and In any and all places, I 
believe, unless we become in very truth a Christ- 
ian nation, all other nationality will be epheme- 
ral aud delusive. I believe, furthermore, that 
the world, and especially the Western world, is 
awakening from its age of unbellef or spiritual 
languor, and that we are coming upon periods of 
active faith, when men will again seize upon and 
live or die by religious conviction as in days of 
old, Let us then by all means, help forward 
that expression which shall inscribe as the ban- 
ner of the people, eee Banner of the Lord.’ 

0 


urs 
“B. Chars BROWN.“ 


It appears from one of the Communications" 
In this week's INDEX that Gov. Brown no longer 
adheres to the principles of this letter, having 
subsequently changed his mind. But the com- 
ments of the Golden Age are rather severe, when 
read in the light of the above effusion, Perhaps to 
favor the Christian Amendment movement is 
Indeed to be “a sectarian and a fool;" but It is 
evident that Mr. Brown's “folly” and “active 
faith" have both been put to sleep, and that he 
no longer proposes "to live or die by religious 
conviction.” We should have liked him quite as 
well if he had stood fearlessly by his Banner of 
the Lord." 


Victor Hugo says that the dog carrica his 
amile in his tall.” The inference is that the dog 
Is the greatest wag in the animal kingdom. 


THA TIN DAX. 


F. R. A. REPORT. 


The pamphlet Report of the Annual Meeting 
of the Free Religious Amoclation for the present 
year is now ready for distribution. 

It contains the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Essays, by John W. Chadwick on ''Lib- 
erty and the Church in America," by Chas. D. 
B. Mills on the queetion—''Does Religion repre- 
sent a Permanent Sentiment of the Human Mind 
or ia it a Perishable Superstition ? and by O. B. 
Frothingbam on ‘‘The Religion of Humanity ;" 
and addresses and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. 
B. Alcott, Lucretia Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace 
Seaver, Alexander Loos, and others. 

Price of the Pamphlet Thirty-five cents. For 
this sum It will be sent by mail, post-paid, on ad- 
dresaing the undersigned at New Bedford, Mam. 

Members of the Aseocifition who have paid the 
annual fee, and thoee who will now make them- 
selves members by the payment of One Dollar, 
will recelve the Report without additional cost. 

WM. J. POTTER, 


Secretary. 


CHARITY AS A BOND OF PEACE. 

Tt must have been an impressive acene in Lon- 
don when, Archbishop Manning presiding, Dr. 
H. W. Bellows delivered an address on John 
Howard before the Prison Association; and the 
interest must have deepened when, as the papers 
report, the representative of Romanism in Eng- 
land thanked the representative of American 
Uultarianiam for his‘‘able and eloquent address." 
The archbishop, If a letter that bas been going 
the rounds of the press be a sincere account of the 
state of his mind on the subject, is heartily in- 
terested in the cause of prison reform which all 
liberals have much at heart; and the clasping of 
hands by these two men of such opposite theo- 
logical views and auch hostile church connec- 
tions looks at first like a symbol of coming union 
on grounds of humanity, the sinking of the feuda 
of ages in brotherly sympathy, the oblivion of in- 
tellectual hostilities in the embrace of brotherly 
love, There are those who hall the omen asa 
promise that a new epoch of peace ls to succeed 
the old epochs of war, a pledge that the Cbrist- 
lanity of the spirit fa to expel the Christianity of 
creed and form, a visible sign of the second com- 
ing of Jesus Is it wise to Indulge the hope? 
Just now people profess to look for sudden con- 
versions,—the conversion of the German Em- 
peror to liberal principles, of the Democratic par- 
ty to republican ideas; why not anticipate the 
conversion of an archbishop to charity, of a sect- 
arian to humanity, of a Christian“ to the Ber- 
mon on the Mount? 

On general principles, they who suspect the 
genuineness of the first class of transformations 
may be permitted to doubt the genuineness of the 
others. But there may be special reasons for dis- 
trusting the value of the recent sign. Without 
questioning needlessly the sincerity of Arch- 
bishop Manning's private convictions, it should 
not be forgotten that Romanism i# more than 
anything else diplomatic. The Church of Rome 
meditates the conquest of England. Archbishop 
Manning is her chief officer there, by many per- 
sons regarded as a possible candidate for the Pa- 
pal chair, in case it ever becomes more vacant 
than it is; he must therefore, like a skilful gen- 
eral, consult the prejudices and accommodate 
himself to the genius of the people he schemes 
among. This genius is practical. The earnest- 
ness of the English Is bent on social reform. 
Such genuine religion as is in them shows iteelf 
in works of philanthropy. Its saints are human- 
itarians like Maurice. The Dissenters are Inter- 
ested in the problems of pauperism, intemper- 
ance, vice, crime, and the perishing and the dan- 
gerous classes, The broad church is the useful, 
sympathetic, beneficent church. Romanism 
cannot neglect these facts and hope to succeed,— 
and our knowledge of ber artfulness prepares us 
for the spectacle of Catholic prelates presiding at 
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philanthropic meetings and controlling philan- 
thropic associations. 

The sincerity of the demonstration may be 
tested by the results achieved where Romanism 
bas everything its own way—in Roma, for in- 
stance. There the Pope is chief magistrate, and 
all the subordinate officers regard him as the vi- 
car of Christ; and there the condition of the 
prisoners is said to bea dlegrace to civilization, 
worse than any state in Christendom can show. 

But were it otherwise, were it precisely the op- 
posite, the value of the London symbol, and of 
the prophecy suggested by it that charity is to be 
the bond of peace, would not be greatly enhanc- 
ed. We have no faith in work as the solvent of 
theological discords. The efficacy of charitable 
work of whatever kind, to say nothing of its mor- 
al significance, depends on the spirit in which it 
is undertaken, and that dependa on the Ideas 
that possess the workers Behind philanthropy 
is philosophy, animating, guiding, shaping. 
They who would work to purpose In company 
must agree in regard to the precise scope of the 
work to be done, the ultimate end to be reached, 
the rationale or system of means to be employed, 
the comparative merits of different appliances 
and rules. The man whose chief interest la In 
the saving of soula cannot work well with the 
man whose chief interest is in the saving of 
bodies; the man who aims at bringing people In- 
to his church cannot co-operate with the man 
who aims at improving their physical and social 
condition; the man who uses philanthropy as a 
means cannot labor cordially with the man who 
regarde it as an end. They do not contemplate 
the same objects; of course they will not effect 
the same things. Head, heart, and hands must 
work together. 

Hence we hope nothing from the attempts to 
obtain through charity a condition of religious 
peace. No combination is posible of elementa 
that are so uncongenial, Before there can be 
union on the principles of humanity, the princi- 
plea of humanity must be understood and re- 
spected; and in order that they may be under- 
stood and respected, the theological method must 
be abandoned and the sectarian policy wholly 
discarded. Social reforms have never been well 
managed by churchmen or sectaries of any 
name, even when no divlaion of religious opinion 
has disturbed the harmony of purpose or action; 
they certainly will be badly managed when aerl- 
ous division exists. We are beginning to learn 
that social reforms are best left to the methods of 
social science, In which thus far the ecclesiastical 
and dogmatic mind is not proficient. — o. B. F. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, 


One of the objects of the Free Religious Abo- 
ation, sa declared in its constitution, la “to en- 
courage the acientific study of theology." The 
use of this phrase has been not a little misunder- 
stood. At the origin of the Association the ven- 
erable Lucretia Mott thought that it savored of 
“Divinity Schools" and of that systematic and 
ecclesiastical preparation for the mintaterial office 
in which she, as a member of the Society of 
Friends, did not believe. She did not urge her 
objection except so far as to say, when nominated 
as one of the Vice-Presidents, that owing to her 
views on that polnt she could not consistently 
accept the position, She has now evidently 
come to see that the phrase was not used In the 
sense in which her previous views led her to In- 
terpret It, since this year she allowed her name 
to go upon the list of officers, and finds, as ahe 
says, every year her faith and interest in the As- 
sociation increasing. 

Others feit that the phrase had too much remi- 
niscence of the old metaphysical, mystical, and 
dogmatic systems of faith. They thought that 
they detected iu it a bias towards unfruitful speo- 
ulation, rather than an interest in the practical 
questions that concern human welfare, and were 
somewhat apprehensive lest the new organiza- 
tion would only promote another form of wrang- 
ling about matters which few can understand, 
but in which men have been apt to be arrogant 
in proportion to thelr ignorance. One of the 
most devoted members of the Asmociation, a 
speaker at the last annual meeting, sald to ma 
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that he hed this feeling when he first saw the 
constitution, and that it only passed away when 
he read the addresses and writings of those who 
were the prominent movers in the organization 
and understood from these what their aims must 
be; and he had little doubt that many other per- 
sons of antecedents similar to his—persons long- 
ing for a practical religion of humanity a8 op- 
posed to the metaphysical, theological speculs- 
tions of the past—still interpreted this phrase to 
the prejudice of the Association, Just as he might 
bave done if his first thought had not been cor- 
rected by further inquiry. 

aan grba inserted this phrase In the consti- 
tution did not, it is certain, anticipate this class 
of objections. They did expect the criticism of 
those religionista who do not believe that the sci- 
entific method ean be applied to the study of re- 
ligion, of those who think that reason and faith 
are antagonistic; but they felt so sure that they 
were not themselves meditating a revival of dog- 
matic theological speculation, or aiming at es- 
tablishing any ‘realm of faith beyond the recog- 
nition of reason, that it did not occur to them 
that thelr phraseology on this point might be 
misunderstood by some of those who are work- 
ing for the same result with themselves, namely, 
the application of free Intelligence to all problems 
of thought and life, Had this oceurred to them, 
they ht perhaps have chosen some other form 
of words for expressing their ides, 

Still, even their phraseol seems likely in 
time to be vindicated. True, the phrase ‘‘scien- 
tific theology,” or “scientific pex theology," 
e grs men somewhat tautological, The 
word logy properly implies science. But 
when it is considered how 5 4 to all real sci- 

ons and methods of 
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all facts, material 
and mental, pertaining to the religious develo 
ment of all races of mankind, and must not 
retained. at ma —.— Ar n the 
case among theologians, e tereat 
of some special religious system, 

And if it be objected that bellef in the super- 
natural bas played such a prominent in the 
theology of the us to make the chief interest 
of the subject, and that aa this belief passes away 
the ur dier theology sinks in 8 the 
reply is that the NN realm of theol. is not 
limited by a strictly etymological definition of 
the word. Under this term, though in different 
ways, man bas attempted to expresa his notion of 
his own relation to the primary and central 
cause, law, or vital power of the universe; and 
whatever may be the phlloeophy that is held 
concerniug relation, it comes DP AT within 
the limite of theological study, If s 
relying upon imagination more than upon facts, 
thia ry | bas resorted tothe hypothesis of 
supernatu vinities, or of one hty being 
in human form as the maker of the world In a 
definite period of time—an hypothesis which sei- 
ence does not sustain—it does not follow that 
there can be no philosophy of the relation be- 
tween the finite consciousness of man and the 
Universal Life, and no form of theology which 
reason can accept. Religion as a ent part 
of the history of mankind must at least always be 
of interest to the student of human nature, even 
if religion were now to cease. But just as natural 
scleuce tells us that no force in the physical world 
is ever lost, but, if It seems to vanish, really reap- 

in some other form, so we may be reasona- 

y sure that, even if all the existing systems of 
theol an — were now to away, the 
elements of emotion and thought which produced 
them are not to be | but will be conserved in 
some other form; and it is not the specific beliefs 
and institutions of this or that religion, but these 
mental and moral elements from which they 
— that make the substance of theological 

y. 

In this sense theology certainly is not à vanish- 

ing but an advancing &clence; and eve physi- 

or mental science is a of It. That Law, or 
Life, or Force, which underlies, penetrates, and 
unites the whole,—this is the central subject of 
theology; and the theologian of the future, there- 
ee not only know the Hebrew and Christ- 
ian tures but the Bibles of all races, and un- 
derstand not only ecclesiastical history and doc- 
trines but be versed in natural science and the 
whole history of man. 


W. J. P. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


And my last field was along the Lake Shore 
Railroad in Ohio, including Painesville, Chardon 
and Clyde. But politics have the floor. This is 
their hour and the power of darkness, The par- 
ty leaders prey upon the personal reputation of 
ench other with the rapacity of wolves, Bo little 


principle, so much of personality never before 
entered into a presidential canvass. The people, 
the non-officeholders and non-aspirants to office, 
it seems to me, never had so little at stake ina 
federal election. I tively cannot see what 
cular difference lt can make to them which 
wins in the fray. If one party tells the 
uth, President Grant is the meanest man re- 
publican institutions ever bore. The other party 
would have us believe that the weakness and 
wickedness of Horace Greeley where 
Grant's leave off, and stretch away whole contl- 
nents beyond, Now, do the parties believe what 
they s&y themselves, or expect to be believed? 
But what is the effect of auch husbandry on the 
character and conscience of the people—on the 
mind and heart of young men—or of any men 
not debased already? "Phe depravity of Senator 
Sumner would seem to eclipse both presidential 
candidates. 

What fearful compliment the party drill-sar- 
pun pay to the intelligence of the ple, by 

eir pletorial, Poetical, and pen and speech- 
making appeals! It ls this feature of the elec- 
tion which moet concerns me. It teaches me too, 
by its zeal and fervor, my only lesson. Bo far, 

en, I am interested. 

For I also would be in earnest in my work. 
The Abolitionists were the most illustrious exam- 

le of well-tempered zeal in a d and holy en- 
— known to modern times. None ever 
were more terribly in earnest; none surely ever 
contended greater odds, Now almost 
every body es to be known as of, or among, 
the earliest Abolitioniata I do not know how 
many have told me they cast the first abolition 
vote ever thrown in their town—voting all alone, 
time after time. And I have even forgotten how 
many have boasted to me that they raised or 
commanded the first colored company or - 
ment that went to the field in the war of 
bellion. 

And Just as I labored In the anti-slavery move- 
ment In ts days of darkness, long before it in- 
cluded armies, or contemplated & political party, 
even, a i instrumentalities, so had I e 
service of the 8 church; honestly 
asseuting to, if not believing, its creed, covenant 
and catechiama. Both were to me downright 
earnest, religious work. Nothing could ever be 
more Bo. 

In all these is ny example for the present bour 
and its claims. own in the church and pul- 
pit, and subsequently aa an Abolitionist; the irt 
anti-alave voters; the soldiers of the army of 
the Rebellion, both sides, Indeed, and now, the 
polled parties, the leaders and followers, all by 

eir earnestness and fervor would rebuke me to 
shame, did I not fee! a constant consciousness that 
in 2 far I endeavor to imitate such ex- 
ample, 

And then, tov, the untiring, undaunted zeal of 
the church and ministry at the present hour. 
Every old instrumentality is constantly at work 
—new measures and new machinery are super- 
added every year. Not more regular are the 
harvests of autumn from the field than are the re- 
vival reapings and gatherings into the garners of 
the church. And, like the natural harvests, some 
years richer than others; richer in some sections 
of the country than others. But the churches do 
observe the times and seasons, and harvest al- 
wi Ahomana to their rop 

Buch & presence as this, may not the 
Free Religionlste, the Index Association, the 
Spiritualists, and the Liberals and Progress- 
ives of every school invite themselves to a little 
self-inspection as to their own earnestness and 
devotion to the sublime movement they have in 
hand? Their miasion, rightly considered, tran- 
scenda all others in importance, that now are 
or ever have been. 

Only to emancipate our four million slaves ex- 
hausted one whole concretion of Garrisons and 
Phillipees, Theodore Parkers, John G, Whittiera 
Lucretia Motte, and Abb Kelly Fosters, and 
many more, the noblest, bravest, aud greatest 
men and women the world has ever produced. 
And then came the war and ite baptism of blood 
and fire; a half million of men slain; the yo 
and strong, the beautiful and heroic; an idolized 
President dm. the holocaust, bending 

Bot the grief N over his 
urchase, even a 
nob ton dear, p „even at such price, was 

And yet all that was but prelude to the work 
now in hand. Our mission contemplates the re- 
— of mankind, Ita importance and sub- 
limity are not yet half revealed to oursel vea, It 
is yet to have fts conflicts, ita heroes, its m 
The rich and the poor will yet lay themselves 
and their treasure on its altars. Its warfare will 
i be the wonder of the world. Its history will 

volumes of its own, read with surprise and de- 
light in millennial ages. And it will be the 
pride and joy of many yet unborn to know that 


even their remote p nitors bore 
in the great accom: lainan. humble part 

I wish we could any of us better grasp 
grand idea, THE INDEX should have a capital 
of a million instead of a hundred thousand 
dollars. And there should be other similar 
establishments, east and west, with mission. 
aries, both men and women, able eamest, 
devoted, and well sustained, too, in ey- 
ery State, The Abolitionista early learned ijs 
way. The churches and pulpita, Catholic and 
Protestant, have long known it, and are setting 
us only too good an example at the present hour. 

There are millions of souls ungering 
and thirsting for the truths we tell. There am 
millions of dollars ready to be consecrated to the 
cause we plead, so Boon as we cau make our 
voices heard and our wants known, and can ve 
rensonable assurance, as did the Abolition 
that we are in dead earnest. It was Garrison 
who said :—''I will not equíivocate: I will never 
retreat; I will not budge a single inch—awp 
I WILL BE HEARD!!! 

And Garrison waa heard! From that time he 
was never without friends, sympathy, or Support, 
His followers were never numerically & host, and 
many even of the best were and obscure 
But by their unshaken faith, fheir untiring 
pag and devotion, and the justice of their 
cause, they were invincible from the hour they 
unfurled thelr banners. History affords us no 
more Ulustrious example. P, P. 


Communications, 


N. B.—Correspondents must run the risk 
errore. Tha ul moet care will be Laken (o ovoid thin He yet 
N B. AUI — sland a very poor chanci 

, B.— poor 
publication. Md 


“A DISGRACE TO THIS TOWX-THE IN- 
FIDELS." 


Protected by & government which is the 
liar exponent of freedom of thought and act, 
living under the benign influences of the consti- 
tution of the State of Illinols, which tees 
libərty of conscience to all its ci in the 
midst of an enlightened community, the Pair- 
bury Journal of August 3d, 1872, contains the 
above line in its local columns. 

Verre d has a band of men and women who 
do not belleve in the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, and who, ín their love for what they be- 
lieve to be the truth, so express themselves and 
atand fairly before the world. These people the 
editor of the Journal seeks to bring into "dis 
grace," not because they are ignorant, immoral, 
or disturbers of the peace, but because they are 
"Infidels." - He does not name particular indi- 
viduals and condemn them on account of il! con- 
duct; he condemns (the infidels.” 

Protestants do not yet, and cannot soon, for- 
get the time when thousands of them were called 
on to lay down their lives a willing sacrifice on 
the altar of a religion which they counted infl- 
nitely dearer and more valuable to them than 
their offering, and for which theyswould bear 
9 aud scorn and death, They point with 

ride to the fact that it was a band of persecuted 

ritans who became pilgrims, and planted upon 
Plymouth Rock the principle of religious 
which we proudly adopt to-day, and which haa 
And yet, oppeved though it fs to tbe foundation 
And yet, oppose: 0 it e foundation 
of free pes come on to the spirit and 
genius of true Protestantiam, opposed to all prin- 
ciples of reason and right, very miny in their 
zeal for what they suppose to be the interesta of 
true religion, are ready to brand with all 
who differ from them. It is wrong, unwise, des- 
ieable. It is the result of a feeling which has 
one more than any other to retard the progress 
of truth in science, religion and government; 
and the best minds reject it as unworthy a mo- 
ment's indulgence. 

History repeats itself, Men must be reminded 
again and again of Jesus, and Stephen, and Gal- 
ileo, and the Scottish e and hosts 
of others, r Williams did more than any 
other man in founding and fostering the colony 
of Rhode Island; and he was banished from 
Massachusetts on account of a religious belief 
which is now with multitudes the received truth. 


glously ostracised; but his “reason” ves to-day, 
rmly believed in by thousands of men an 


anxiously. 

Men should learn that thought la free and that 
convictions are sacred; that, while they may 
condemn the actions of men, while they may re- 


fuse to adopt their doctrines, while they may 
even d Their opiniona as dangerous, yet men 
must not Judge men. 6. 4 


BLooxINGTON, III., Aug. 4, 1572 
(^y te 


— 


TEB INDEX. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CAMPAIGN. 


EnMwooD, III., Aug. 19, 1872. 
Mx. F. E. ABBOT; 


Dear Sir,—On the 27th of June last, I ad- 
dressed a letter to each of the Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates now before the peo- 
ple, to this effect :— 

“The undersigned, believing that a concerted 
and erful effort will soon be made to secure a 
Theological Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, dealre respeotfully to inquire wheth- 
er ^ movement would meet with your ap- 
prov. 

This letter was signed by a few nent citi- 
zens, without i to party or 1 Mr. Gree- 
ley (through J rane) replies that he is 
opposed to the incorporation of any theological 
amendments in the Constitution, though he re- 
fers ali things, immediate or remote, to the 
power of 

Mr. Gratz Brown le brief and 22 in op- 
position to any amendment of the kind, 

President Grant and Mr. Wilson do not reply. 


[This aspect of the present political campaign 
comes strictly within the scope of THe INDEX, 
and we are glad to publish the above letter. If 
we thought that the Christian Amendment pro- 
ject really entered Into the canvass, we should re- 
gard it as the parsmount issue; but we do not. 
That battle muat be fought out in the popular, 
not the presidential, mind. When its hour ar- 
rives, it will swallow up all other questions 
The way to forestall the perila of religious retro- 
gression and reviving bigotry is rather to spend 
our energies in the work of fostering the spirit of 
intellectual liberty among the people, than to 
busy ourselves with candidates for office. Free 
the people from superstition, and presidenta wil] 
have no power to re-ensiave them. Not from 
the White House or the Capitol, but from the 
great and powerful Christian Church, will ema- 
nate the attempt to establish Christianity as the 
national religion, Still, It is wise to be alert in 
all direetions, As a matter of fact, neither 
Greeley and Brown nor Grant and Wilaon are 
very likely to lend themselves to the Christian- 
izers’ plans at present, though we would not trust 
the defence of perfect liberty of thought to any 
one of the four. Far more do we rely on that in- 
born love of freedom which has become a fixed 
element of the American character, and which 
only needs to be enlightened and educated. Will 
our correspondent please send us for publication 
a copy of Gratz Brown's statement on this sub- 


ject ?—Enp.] 


WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN! 


Mr. E. L. Crane thinks that perhaps Mr. How- 
ard can relieve him from his embarrassment in 
regard to what it is to be, and how one is to be- 
come, a Christian. Most certainly. With very 

At pleasure will I render this service. I would 

ke to have an opportunity to preach Christ to 

all the rest of the readers of THE INDEX. I will 

now straightway address myself to this pleasing 
taak, Here is the doctrine :— 


"Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 1s the kingdom of 


heaven. sed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled. 

*'Hjeesed are the morelful, for they sball obtain mercy, 

“Blessed are ths pare in heart, for they shall see God. 

“What doth the Lord require of thee but to do Juatly, love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God * 

“Pare religion and undefiled before God and the Father je 
this: to visit tho widow and tbe fatherloss in thelr aMiction, 
nnd Lo keep himself unspottod fuom the world.“ 

Does Mr. Crave take any exception to the doc- 
trine? If this, thus far, be not the “whole 
counsel,” still perhaps it will do for an introduc- 
tory leson. After Mr. Crane shall have faith- 
fully practised and effectually mastered this, I 
shall then be pleased to give him another—possi- 
bly read him the thirteenth chapter of Corinth- 
lans; for it should be remembered that in reli- 
gion, as lu anything else, it is only those who do 
the will that have the promise of knowing the 
doctrine. To all others it is dry - root out 
of dry ground." To only such as those whose su- 
preme pu is to be pure, holy,—to such as are 
penetrated with a sense of their low moral plane, 
and of the need of help to rise to their ideal of 
moral attainment and achievement, does the 

pel of Christ mean anything, To all others, 
Toup, it la as uninviting as the circular about 
the turbine-wheel to Mr. Abbot or to myself. 
What Mr. Crane needs is not simply to have the 
2 of his reason, but the eye of conscience, 
the cye of faith, opened. I think I detect in bis 
communlention a trifling spirit. God never hon- 
om that, He honors eamestness, out-and-out 


honesty, and a manly faith. No one should ap- 
or assume to discus: religious subjects 


P 
with an air or in the spirit of levity. No room 


for mirth or trifling here!" Man's relations to 
time, to eternity, and to God, are ofa nature too 
solemn to be considered other than with the 
most solemn earnestness. In thia regard, indeed 
the correspondents of THE INDEX would do well 
to imitate the example of its worthy editor, aud, 
indeed, for that matter, of his able and conscien- 
tious editorial fellow-laborers. 
MILFORD, Mass. R. H. HowARD. 


[Is this all? Mr. Crane wanted light on cer- 
tain doctrines declared to be essential. Mr, 
Howard gives him no answer at all, and we are 
left as much in the dark as ever.—Ep.] 

— meo ——— H— 


A PULPIT HEERO. 


ZIONSVILLE, Ind., Aug. 19, 1872. 
MR. ABnor: 

Dear Sir, I am a reader of your sterling little 
sheet, and prize it very highly for the bold utter- 
ances of its writers in the cause of truth and hu- 
manity, I wish there were ten thousand such 
m scattered from one end of the continent to 

e other; for if such were the case, we should 
see the religious t, instead of hugging the 
dogmas and superstitions of bygone centurles, 
standing out In the full light of the pid siin 
and by the help of Its life-giving beams soul 
would grow and expand until there would be no 

lace for proecriplion, narrow-mindednes, and 
tolerance. 

There are a few in this place who are readers 
of THE INDEX. Some of them are members of 
the Methodist iscopal church, notwithstand- 
ing the minister, Rey. Mr. Colvin, carried a co 
of THE INDEX into the pulpit with him, and, 
holding it up with the most scornful contempt, 
ridiculed it with the remark that it was a little 
bit of a paper ata costof two dollars per year, 
while the church organs were four times as large 
at a leas price. Had he asked me the reason of 
the ditterence in price, I should have told him 
that the full, plump grain of wheat was worth 
ten times what the chaff would bring in a mar- 
ket where bread was wanted. He proceeded to 
remark that there was no sense, no science, nor 
anything else about the paper, and no man of 
sense would read such a sheet. He'then chal- 
lenged the unbelievers to discuss the question of 
the truthfulness of the Holy Bible as the word 
of God, Yet with all his brag, when a certain 
man by the name of Davis (whose health is such 
that he cannot take part iu a public discussion) 
happens to meet this champion in a store or else- 
where, he retreats on double-quick. 

Yours, A LOVER OF TRUTH, 


WAHED UP. 


Bronson, Mich., Aug. 29, 1872. 

F. E. AnnoT: 
My Denar Sir, A short time since Mrs. 
Dr. , having ocension to use some wrapping 
paper, applied THE INDEX to that pu , en- 
veloping some article of clothing for a lady friend 
in a copy of it, also slipping in a copy of the Im- 
8 of Christianity,“ at the inquiry of her 
end as to whether the paper waa interesting 


ing. 

The 4 kage was taken to the lady's sister, 
who with her husband recently united with the 
Baptist church. On belug opened, the appalli 
character of the heretienl sheet was discovered. 
Whether the lady, in Catholic fashion, dropped 
It at the feet of her father confessor, is not known; 
but he goon learned of the terrible condition 
affairs were assuming, and made haste to warn 
his flock of the fact. On a recent Sunday he 

ex from one of the texta in the “Impeach- 
ment,” stigmatizing THE INDEX as & Spiritual- 
ist, free-love sheet, a disgrace to civillzation and 
the city of Toledo, of which he had formerly en- 
tertained a favorable opinion." Mrs. Abbot 
eame in for a goodly share of sympathy for the 
trials she is necessitated to endure as a result of 
living in the society of such a monster of infidel- 
Ity and loose social ideas as you were pictured 

be 


to be, 

I did not hear the sermons, but from advices 
wrote the following account to the Coldwater 
Republican, which appeared under the head of 
“Bronson Items," I can get no copy of the pa- 

r to send you, and had sup t 

ad written you concerning 


e Matter: 


ts of his discuurse the Rev. Francis E, 
2 minleter. of Toledo, Ohio, and the journal over 
which he editorially preeides, Tux Ixnzz. For the benefit of 


not apprehend that 
Boen doomed r 
ly editor been ann|hbllated. "" 
I expected a reply, but v a word yet. 
ou 


ete, 
J. F. RUGGLES. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, 


Christianity is the selence of death. It teaches 
us how to die, to prepare for a future state. Buch 
a science is not necessary. We need to know 
how to live, not how to die; how to make the 
most of our earthly lot, to realize its mighty pos- 
sibilities, whether there is a life to come or not. 
We mwt learn that to do right is infinitely sub» 
lime, whether we have a chance to do it for a 
longer or shorter time. Our t need la, not to 
know that we are immortal, but to know our 
pm duties, to know how to make men ha 

ere, strong In body, clear in vision, skilful ja 
work, bold in duty. We want to make men 
good citizens and neighbors, earneat thinkers and 
wise doers, not simply saints who are prepared, 
perhaps, to dle with éc/a?, but, alas! are not 


peas live 2 a none fshin Too much 
n spen! rying t passports to heav- 
en, and not enough to Bh men from lying, 


cheating and debauchery. e have too many 
ecstaales, and not en execution, Our vision 
is wide and vague, not keen and close. Let the 
eternities take care of themselves; we must study 
the aigns of the times; we must look at the morn- 
ing and evening skies over us, not peer into 
graves. Eschatology isa thing of the pant, Uke 
astrology and alchemy, It has been proved that 
the philosopher's stone lies in the strong muscle 
and keen brain, and that the only ‘‘eternal life” 
we know lies in the faithful performance of 
every-day duties. We can do immortal 

whether wo are immortal or not; we can put 
some beautiful influence in motion that will 
never dic, though we ourselves may perish to- 
morrow; we must learn to grasp the splendid 
possibilities of the present; we must see how 
wonderful life is, not in its length, but in ita 
height and depth and breadth, in its largeness, 
not of space and time, but of power and beauty; 
we must stick to our earth! Tot with our whole 
soul, and make the most of itin obedience toa 
wise science, before we can come into the full 
stature of men, We are not put bere to prepare 
for a life to come, but to unfold the infinite ca- 
opem lie 3 pon - now, and to real- 
ze the immeasurable glo: at every momen 
bears to the free, heroic mind. 10 c 


NORTH PLATTE, Neb. B. P. PuTNAM. 


“A NEW RELIGION," 


Mx. ABBOT: 

T enclose You an extract from Carlyle’s Past 
and Present," for which I trust you will be abie 
tofindspace. In this age of “spiritual paralysis," 
it is refreshing to turn over the leaves of this true 

phet, and have recalled to mind the grand 
fact, now so often ignored, that God does verita- 
bly rule, and that tbe soul of man is not a mere 
pbantasm. 

We also have our New Religion;" a Religion- 
Made-Easy, with improved spiritual mechanism, 
whereby spiritual truth may be obtained on 
reasonable terms," A New Dispensation,’’ we 
are told, is bang ushered in by aerial **Con 
A and already boasts of its Eleven Millions, 

things n are to become new. In lieu of 
God, we are to have & Principles faith In Him is 
a delusion and sham, now w. ly outgrown, and 
to be replaced by confidence in self. Life is no 
longer a warfare, but the flowery entrance to a 
grand Apotheosls of Self! 

In view of these facts, the quotation annexed 
may be well made at the present time, and will 
bear pondering on. DvEk D, Lum. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

“Thon ne ‘dest no New Religion; nof art thou likely to get 
any. Thou hast already more ‘religion’ than thou makest nge 
of. This day thou knowest ten commanded datles, acest in 
thy mind ten things which should be dono, for one that thoa 
doest! Ho ons of them; this of itself will show thee ten oth 
ers which can and shall be done. ‘Bat my future fater Yo 
thy future fate, indeed! Thy future fate, while thou makast 
& the chief mating, epe to me—extremely quostionable! 


I do not think lt can . Norse Odin, immemorial cen- 
rii r Heathen, in the dawn of 


* do 
e post of Night? Dastards, Enavos, are they that iust 
for P. is world and moe the 


every such. 
impoerible.”” 


PREIUDICES. 


A person disturbing the usual position of the 
eye may see what is termed "double ;"’ i e., be- 
hold two objects where in reality there is but one. 
Ile i» fully aware of the illusion, but by no 
means can banish the optical illusion by any 
power of will. 

Bo with prejudiee. Many ze the falee~ 
ness of their views in numerous departments of 
life, but on no account can they correct the evt- 
dent errors; for life-long custom eats ous all sense 
of the true, and the judgment Is weakened by too 
long & subservience to the false. 

MusiotAx. 
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w ." It gives a bird's-cye view of 
and “Modern Principles b gi S and 


+ conflict” between it and Chriat- 
sity. "Me. CHARLES DARWIN, anthor of "The Origin 
of les.“ says, in a letter to the Editor not originally n- 
tended for publication, but onbacgusaziy antbo: lo be 
maed;—"I have now read Tru for the Times 
and I admire them from inmost heart; and I agree 
almoat every werd." PRICE—Ten Cents (New Edition.) 

No. 3.—Fear of the Livin: Gods an eloquent And baan- 
tiful disccurse by O. B. F. GHAM, the 
dobaning charactar ef the popolar Porny of the dee e 

La 
e — P CB -Singla coples Five Conte; Twelve copies 
Fifty Cents. 
, $.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rer. CHARLES 

1 85575 ar who has recently boon deprived of 

hia ice by t 
jos, la an overwhelming demonstra- 
enor ppm — 1 4 and errors of the ‘Bible both in the 


Mah lan > PRIOR. Single coples Ton Dens 
coples um Tents: Twelve notion One Dollar. 

4. Propaganda, by F. E. ABBOT, te 
a complete exposure of the weakness, costliness, and In- 
efficiency of the reser of Foreign Miselons, of re- 
ures, Facts, and. Interests acts. Albo, a very 17 25 - 

and 4 

e PRI ingle copies Ten Conta; Bix copies 
Finy ; Twelve copies One Dollar. 
No. God in the Constitution 13? Would it be 
right to in rate ua mas into 


ion, which onght to be circulated through- 

out tbe country. PRICE. Singla Copies Ten Canis; Siz 
ace Fifty Cents; Twelve Coples One Dollar. 
lo. 6, 


Bdilion. PRICE—Hingle copies Ten Centa; Twelve copies 
One dollar. 

No. 7.—- Compulsory Education," M F. E. ABBOT, 
matntaiue the right of every child to be educated, and the 
any of the 1 to cater : an — 1 ERICE Site 

e copies Five Conte; Twelve copies Fifty Cent. 
E , Heaven, by O. B. FROTBRING- 
HAM, le & singularly felicitous treatmentof a subject that 
intereste everybody. PRICB—Single copies Five Cents; 
Twelve copies Fifty Cente, 

No. 9.—The Christian Amendment. by F. E. ABBOT, 
contains In fall the Call for the Cincinnati Convention of 
the “National Reform Association," which proposes to in- 
terpolate the Evangelica] Christian Creed in the U. 8. Con- 
atitation,—the list of ite most prominent supporters, —and 
a fall exposure of the dangerous and revolutionary charac- 
ter of the movement, PRICE—Single Copies, Five Conts; 


PT et he Bible ane t Against Woman 
en 

Stated and Answered from a Biblie Wand- 
polat, s pungent patophiet by A. J. GROVER, 1 for sale 
at Tus Impex Ofice. PRICE—Single copies Ten Cents; 
Twelve copies Une Dollar. 
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Theology Considered as a Science. 


BY REV, R. H. HALL. 


[From the Christian Register.] 


FELLOW ALUNNI II am right, X supposs in 
inve to- 


that theol as it seems to me, cannot do the 
work which legitimately belongs to it, until it 
takes its place as a acience among its sister 
sciences, 

This is no revolutionary doctrine, as you know. 
It is not even a novel theory, nor do I put it for- 
ward assuch. Theology has long called itself a 
sclence, The aæertion lies in its vi name. 
Every dictionary defines it by some such expres- 
alon as these — '' The science of God,” “Science 
of the nature and attributes of God," *' Science 
I am only urging, therefore, that 


y 
held, Theology, to stand on a footing of equality 
with others, must not only assume the preroga- 
tives, it must take upon itself the character and 
Sec eae d and must recognize the aim, which 
belong to all sciences alike. 

Let me confess however, nt the outset, how 
sincerely I regret that this task falls tome. The 
further I have gonein — undertaking, the more 
Ihave become convinced that the theme, th 
of the utmost importance, yet belongs to one 
complete command of the needed knowledge 
and in full n of your confidence rather 
than to me. It is simply because I find the work 
for some unaccountable reason waiting to be 


ledge and a se body of truth. That the 
materials already existing are sufficient to make 
theology at once m complete science, or that it 


will ever take its place among the exact sciences, 
I by no means assume. The single point to be 
considered is: this body of truth exists, and pre- 
sents facts and hypotheses sufficiently tangible to 
enlist many minds in its defence, The one ques- 
tion is, Shall its materials be organized, or shall 
they remain unorganized ? Shall its ends be pur- 
sued systematically or unsystematically ? Above 
all, sball its purpose be the discovery of truth, or 
the establishment of foregone conclusions? 
WHAT IS SCIENCE? 

For, after all the various explanations of sel- 
ence, and the many attem classifications of 
ita branches, the simplest definition of the word 
is still the best, or, at least, Ie all-sufficient. Sei- 
ence ls systematized knowledge. It is know- 
ledge conscious of its own aim, cognizant of the 
interior relations between its facts, obedient to 
whatever laws will facilitate the attainment of its 
truth, Whatever suspicion from any quarter 
may reat upon science, it is, after all, simply the 
kuowledge, whether of earth, air or skies, of body, 
mind or spirit, arranged by those methods, fol- 
lowed by those paths, and tested by those proofs 
which long experience has found to be the 
Bwiftest and surest for reaching the goal of truth. 
Whether any given pursuit, then, shall be a sei- 
ence or not, means merely, will it, in handling its 
materials, avail itself of established methods, 
and govern itself by recognized rules, or will itre- 
main chaotic and arbitrary? The real alternative 
let it be clearly understood, as well in the case o 
Shocking as in that of medicine or of astronomy. 
is not between science and something better; it 
is between science on the one hand and em- 
plricism on the other. 

That theology has not yet assumed the charac- 
ter here indicated, and co! uently that the 
cause which I am here pleading needa to be 
strongly u , none, I think, will deny. That 
the materials of theology atill lie unme ized, 
its field of inquiry unexplored, ita facta untested, 
its very prine les undetermined, will be prompt- 
ly thoug! ly confessed, I am sure, by any 
student who during the last twenty years has 
sought theological training at any of our schools, 
I do not say In censure. ou will not sus- 
pect me, in any of these remarks, of an attack 
open er covert upon existing Institutions, The 
evil of which I speak, ifit exists at all, lies behind 
all institutions, and must be felt by teachers and 
scholars alike. None the less, however, are 
those who have felt the evil, and whose best years 
of study have been hopelessly erippled by it, 
bound to testify to the fruitlessness of learning, of 
capacity, or of fidelity on the part of instructors, 
in the nce of a recognized system or alm. 
HOSTILITY BETWEEN THEOLOGY AND THE 

OTHER SCIENCES. 

J find additional testimony, If it be needed, to 
the point here urged, in the very attitude which 
theology notoriously holds towards the other scl- 
ences. The hearty feeling of fellowship certain! 
js not there. The natural instinct of brother 5 
ita quick sympathy with success or failure, its 

Jadneas in companions’ triumphs, or sorrow In 
their disappointments and trials, is not there. In- 
stead, we see suspicion, alarm, deflance. Theol- 
ogy feels iteelf challenged and wronged. It must 
stand forever on the defensive. Withont looking 
farther for an explanation of this feeling, let me 
suggest that it spring simply from the uneasy 
consciousness of à fa postion Theol isa 
acience, yet it is not; claims all the privileges, 
but will submit to none of the necessities ; consid- 
ers itself as good as any of its companions, and 
wishes them to know it; feels a little above them, 
in fact, and is not quite willing to be geen in their 
company. Any suspicion on the part of theology, 
or hostility towards theology, if such there be, on 
the part of the other sciences, seems to me amply 
explained on this ground. Among the sciences, 
theology is not of them ; en in the same 
pursuit; it yet dlsdalus their toilsome methods 
and proudly ignores their MN em limitations ; 
— e truth, it yet claims to know all truth in 
advance; dealing with the greatest mysteries, it 

et professes to find in them no mystery at all ; 
nvestigating problems the most intricate an 
most momentous, it yet busies itself uot in inter- 
— facts, but in fortifylng assumed hypo- 
eses, 

It cannot be too clearly understood, that the 

privileges which science offers cannot be sep&r&- 


ted from the responsibilities which science im- 
poses. Nor should we wish them to be, To 
shrink from the restrictions which others acknow- 
ledge, to substitute i for humility, and 
claim for ourselves hi exemption from the 
necessities to which others willingly submit, ia 
surely an unenviable distinction in the fellowship 
of thought. Truth will ever love those beat who 
serve her with least reserve of personal dignity or 
pride. We must be content to stand side by side 
with the rest; to bear the same burdens; to ac- 
knowledge the same conditions; to make the 
same offering of vanity and prejudice; to do the 
same plodding work. If our science is nobler 
than the rest, it must prove itself so, as alone it 
can, by the eee Api of humility and the finer 
rper of self-sacrifice which it brings to its la- 
re. 
STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION. 


The question then arlses— What must theol- 
ogy do, in order to become, what it claims to be 
but is not, a science? Leaving it to some more 

y academic occasion, and to the specialists 
whom it more properly belongs, to fix the ex- 
act relations in which theology must stand to the 
other sciences, or the course of inquiry which it 
-— 2 nan K me — the above question 
y saying: Theology must follow the purpose and 
method of science iu the spirit of —.— 


PURPOSE AND LIMITS OF SCIENCE. 


First, it must follow the pamela of science, 
The purpose of science lies plainly enough in ita 
name. Science is "Enowl "—“a knowing.” 
The pur of science, then, is to know; to 
know, of course, Whatever and as much as can be 
known. 

Men have been at much pains to define in ad- 
vance the exact limits which science must ob- 
serve in ita researches. Thus far science may 
come, no farther, Through the material universe 
it may push its inquiries; from the spiritual uni- 
verse It is, we are told, excluded. Man's temporal 
concerns are {ts legitimate objects; man's higher 
andeternal interests are forever beyond its scope. 
But all such distinctions are gratuitous, and 
therefore vain. Once for all, the human mind 
will certainly know (in other words, science will 
know) whatever it can know; and the only legi- 
timate way to determine the exact domain of 
mind is to bid it range at will among all apparent 
truths, and learn for itself, py actual experiment, 
which are within and whic without the reach 
of its faculties. This experiment is still in pro- 
cess, and must not be prejudged. Meantime It Is 
enough to say that whatever shall prove to be- 
long to the field of knowledge belongs to the fleld 
of science; whatever Is no subject of selence is 
certalnly no a of inquiry or knowledge. 
return to our p nt, science, having for Its fleld all 
human knowledge, bas for {ts single purpose the 
attainment of knowledge; the discovery, in each 
direction, and for ita own sake alone, of truth, 
The declaive moment, na I understand it, in 
every course of inquiry, the moment when 
froin hi rene purpoeeless guess-work the 
inguiry mes a science, is the mo- 
ment when, forgetting all ulterior bearings of 
the truth it is pursuing, and even its own prefer- 
ences and beliefs, the mind learns simply to in- 
lerrogate nature, and listen intelligently to 
nature’s replies, So it has been certainly with 
all material pursuits; so it must also be with 
spiritual pursuits, The moment which is to con- 
vert these vague, ohjectless and resultless religi- 
ous questionings of ours into s sclence, or the rudi- 
ments of a science, will be the moment when, 
casting aside all religious preposseaions, pride of 
opinion or choice of conclusions, we stand simply 
pitt inquiring mind in the presence of eternal 
ac 


S 


THEOLOGY STILL EMPIRICAL. 


Has that moment yet come? Tn the case of a 
few individual minds, no doubt. Ro far, however, 
as the theological world is concerned, I confess 
religion seems to me still In that purely empirical 
stage which In every other quarter has preceded 
the birth of actual science; that stage through 
which astronomy was passing when still called 
astrology, that stage through which chemistry 
was passing when stili called alchemy. Religion 
is still using its facts to serve certain ulterior ends; 
ia elaborating schemes of salvation or perdition to 
startle a sinful world ; has its hands always full of 
theories to establish and doctrines to defend; has 
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its mind full of assumptions which no facts are to 
override. den. 

Hystema we have, therefore, in abun ce, 
but no system ; theologies, butas yet no . id $ 
Christian theologies everywhere, but & Christian 
theology nowhere. Champions of existing form- 
ule are to be found on every hand; but an or- 
ganized body of inquirers under no denomina- 
tional name, seeking with the largest fucilities 
and from the widest survey of the fleld of religion 
to gain all possible knowledge of spiritual things, 
has never yet, I think, been seen, 

THE BCIENTIFIC METHOD. 


1 the second place, theology to become a sci- 
s must adopt pm scientific method. For sci- 
ence, having MT truth for its aim, has very 
naturally discove the best method for reach- 
Ing that aim; namely, the verification and analyia 
of facta and deduction from them of their bigion 
results. How universally this method bas been 
adopted in the several eciences, and what signal 
service ita adoption hus everywhere wrought, is 
too familiar a story to need repetition. Indeed, 
it seems hardly too much to say that, for the 

resent, the progress of truth, in every direction, 

a almost exclusively a question of method. The 

one thing which Ignorance has to fear, if not the 
only thing that truth has to ask, ia the introduc- 
tion into every department of knowledge of the 
process of induction. 

I am quite aware of the ground on which this 
statement will be challenged. To many minda 

the facts of the soul and the facta of the outer 
universe seem so distinct that no common rule 
can apply to both. The method that is excellent 
for studying fosila and plants iust necessarily 
fail, we are told, when brought to bear on moral 
or spiritual verities, With superb nonchalance, 
aa we know very well, theological truth claims to 
be alone fine and subtile, while all other pheno- 
mena are coarse and palpable. The distinction is 
wholly superfluous. All truth is fine and subtile, 
Not even the fossi) nor the plant tells its story at 
agluace. "Iruth hides herself everywhere under 
countless disguises, and only the niceat training 
of eye, hand, perception, understanding, enables 
us in any sphere to discriminate between form 
and substance, between unessential and essential, 
between appearance aud reality. To see facts 
and understand what facta tell, let them tell 
geologic truth, or botanie truth, or historie truth, 
or spiritual truth, will ever remain the hardest task 
Inid upon the reverent observer. And be aloue 
is false to his position who disdaina any instru- 
ment which the experience of the past lias 
proved well fitted for so critical a work. 

PHYSICAL, AND BPTRITUAL SCIENCE, 

That spiritual science in this way is borrowing 
its tools fom physical science is certainly not to 
be denied. But wby should she not, if the tools 
serve ber, or wliy, borrowing, should she proud- 
ly refuse lo acknowledge her indebtedness? If 
physical research, from the very character of its 
materials, waa jn position to discover first the 
method which belongs by nature to all research 
Alike, what have we to do but gratefully to receive 
what thus offers itself and turu it to what we may 
oonsider higher account? No source is base from 
which tirnih emanates; no co-adjutor is to be 
ecorned who teaches us to do our own work more 
tkilfully or thoroughly. Let me add that he who 
works huiibly aud. honestly in & lower sphere is 
nobler than he who works carelessly or arrogant- 
ly in the highest. 

MATERIAIS OF BPIRITUAL SCIENCE, 


What are now these truths of 8 Bo jeal- 
misly guarded, to which we are forbidden to ap- 
ply the treatment by which everywhere ele 
man bas learned to distinguish between falke- 
hood and truth? Here are certain spiritual sent- 
iments and convictions present in men’s Hula; 
here are historic writings containing the religious 
thoughts and belief of past ages and different 
nations ; here are historic records of man's faith 
and worship in various periods of the world’s life. 
To these we prae to apply the method current 
elsewhere which says, Collectand verify the facta 
from as wide a field of observation aa posible ; 
retain al! that are facta, cast aside all that are not ; 
analyze them and deduce from them their legiti- 
mate teachings, and accept this as our religious 
knowledge. Why ehull we not? 

Do you say, as above, these are a peculiar order 
of truths, of exceptional origin, to which no pro- 
cers of scientific verification ean apply? Very 
well, I reply; then withdraw them at once from 
the field of verification nud let them remain 
henceforth not. positive truths but unverified hy- 

theses; sentiments, if you will, but not facta. 

ien, certainly, there ia no scientific theology; 
no more is there any theology at all. This places 
us at once whereso many of the leading thinkers 
of tlie day will be glad to find us, Theology dis- 
appears, and there remains, under the name of 
re ligion, only the spiritual emotions of individual 
souls. 


RELIGIOUS TRUTHS MUST RE VERIFIED. 

Do you aay again, a theol there certainly ia 
but its truths are dicta not of reanon but of faith 3 
Lreply : Is faith to accept everything? And if 
it discriminates among the objects placed before 
it, how can it do so successfully without the aid 
ofeelentifie testa? If it does not discriminate, 
then nll distinetion between pure religion aud im- 


noble ideas and base, true conceptions and 

aise, ceases forever. I am aware of the common 
reasoning on this point, which seems to say, the 
more momentous the themes presented to the 
soul, and the readier the soul isto accept them, 
so much the less questioning is to be allowed, or 
proof to be demanded. Permit me to offer a 
simpler and, I think, a better logic. Because 
these matters are of infinite moment, therefore 
apply to them all possible tests before accepting 
em; because faith stands ready (as the past 
haa proved) to receive anything and everything 
that comes to it as religious truth, therefore, un- 
less faith la to become man's greatest curse, pro- 
tect it by every possible safe-guard, lest it be 
tricked and deceived, lest it dwell among false- 
hoods, and put its trust forever in Ignoble deities. 
If there is any field of Inquiry where the mind 
needa to be léd by habita of strictest observation 


and v pum through the dark mazes of ignor- 
ancé AD — it is precisely the fleld of 
religion. 


OPEN QUESTIONS, 

But, once more, do you say that to demand 
this exnet evidence for each truth is to run the 
risk of re-opening maly fundamental questions 
long considered settled? Granted; and why 
not? Isitany advantage to imagine problems 
to be settled, if they are not, or impatiently to 
demand to-day a conclusion which cannot be 
reached till to-morrow? Science does not open 
these questions; she only finds them n, and 
saysso. Every question is open which ie not 
shut. No question can ever be re-opened which 
is once cloeed. Science does us the admirable 
service, wherever ahe enters of guarding us 
nguiust regarding us forever closed that which 
really stands open for further and more truthful 
solution. 

To my mind, I confess, this patient waiting for 
the answer, even where highest interests seem at 
stake, this calm suspense of judgment in the face 
of the most eritical conclusions, this sturdy refusal 
to form & final opinion till the appointed hour 
comes and the last link of evidence is supplied, is 
the noblest attitude which the scholar cun assume, 
Let me commend to you an answer which Tyn- 
dall once gave, as be himself reporta it, when 
pressed and refusing to enunciate hia views of 
the origin and destiny of the universe as against 
those which he rejected. But surely," was the 
impatient question put to him, “you must have a 
theory of the universe.” "| Have not even 4 
theory of magnetisin," was Tyndall's reply. It 
will bea happy day for religion when the theolo- 
gian, too, like the disciple of physical science, 
shall learn to wait patiently, though it be for a 
life-time, for the conclusions which he seeks, and 
shall form his theories of spiritual things only s0 
fast as the facts are disclosed to him. 


SCIENCE UNPARTISAN. 

Yes, I allow that science, if once admitted 
within our enclosure, might pronounce mun 
questions open which we now consider closed, 
might go behind many premises which we now 
consider ultimate, might question many conclu- 
sions which we now consider it right, on whatever 
evidence, to hold unchallenged; and would cer- 
tainly stand in absolute impartiality before opin- 
ions upon which partisanship is part of our faith. 
In religion, ax elsewhere, science would bave no 
theories in advance of proofs, no preference among 
all possible conclusions, no choice of one fact over 
another, That all 3 are alike holy nnd 
have each its portion of the truth, Is to science ns 
sacred a fact, if fact it be, aa that one alone is 
true and all others false. ‘That. the birth of a re- 
ligion is us natural as the birth of a child, is to 
&cience as holy a truth, if truth It be, as that the 
course of nature is broken whenever a religion is 
born, That the world's highest teachers come 
within the range, actual or possible, of humanity 
itself, ia to science as holy a fact, if seen to be a 
fact, as that those teachers have belonged to 
some other and higher ranks of being. That cer- 
tain holy writings are not infallible, if fairly 
proved, is as acceptable a thought as that they 
are; that certain books were not written by their 
supposed authors is us welcome and important a 
conclusion as that they were; that certain doc- 
trines are not taught In those books, or are 
taught in one and not in another, or are 
affirmed in some aud denied in others, is as 
sacred a result of critical inquiry, the moment it 
appears, aa that those doctrines are taught on 
every page of every book. All these points are 
simply historie facts, and scieuce resolutely re- 
fuses to view them otherwise. Upon all these 

uestions she simply asks for the historic evi- 

ence, being solely intent upon deciphering the 
reality. If the evidence points one wa ' walls if 
the other way, equally well. Behind e eter- 
nal I aee let no human R thrust ita 
unhallowed head. The one thing which science 
cannot do is to distinguish between truth and 
truth, and call one better and another wore, cr 
to call anything holier than truth itself, 


WHAT RELIGION OWFS TO SCTENCE, 


But why, after all, need we ask whether the 
method of science may be applied to religion? 
The experiment has already been made; for bet- 
ter or worse, the process is begun. What spirit- 
ual acience has proudly refused to do for herself, 
unspiritual science has forced upon her unwilling 
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acceptance. The domain of theology h 
been invaded from without; chiefy, 6 
know so well, from the side of philology. G a 
man critics having opened anew the treasure 
of classic literature, not seeing why the tregsur(s 
of Jewish and Christian literature should remain 
closed, confidently applied to them the same key; 
and the new light which floods every page of our 
Scriptures to-day, enabling the humblest wor- 
shipper in each of your churches ta read his Bille 
with fresh apprehension of ite actual truth m 
owing purely to this uninvited and unwelcome] 
intrusion of science into the fleld of religion 
And again, as I open this little book (Mii. 
ler's “Science of Religion"), which comes 10 
us to-day from England (though equally 
from a German source), I find this same philo- 
logical research, pointing to the comparative 
study of languages aa a legitimate preparation 
for the comparative study of religions, reminding 
us that "he who knowe but one religion knows 
none," and showing us the path by which, if we 
will, we can trace back some ofour ehoicest relig- 
ious sentiments and beliefs, through faith afler 
faith, to their remote birth-plnce and birth-hour 
in the human heart. And, once more, this new 
light upon the growth of spiritual truth, bring. 
ing religion, for the first time, into fellowship with 
religion, showing to each what it owes to (lie 
other, and establishing between them, iu place uf 
the old Pharisaic hatred and intolerance, ihe 
nobler sentiment of spiritual brotherhood, is (je 
pure and unsought gift of &cience to religion, 

The beginning then is made, in spite of gur- 
selves, e have only to declare that the prm- 
cess shall continue, with our hearty co-operation, 
to the end. Indeed, und this is a point which | 
would warmly urge upon the theologisn’s at- 
tention, What other treatment of religious tbem 
can be of the least permanent value, in thee 
days, to the thinking world? Let men once leary, 
as they are fast learning, the value of the sie. 
ifle method and ita matchless efficacy foreliciting 
truth, and of what worth to them are any san. 
ments reached through looser processes, or Nh 
upon a less stable foundation? What will men 
soon care, or ought they to care, for mere au 
tion and conjecture, when the broad facts of hi«- 
wt are before them, waiting to be interrogated 
and to tell their own story? How long will it lv. 
think you, if we ourselves deluy to act, before the 
voices of tho«e whom we nre supposed to (eli 
will loudly demand of us, If we would retniu their 
confidence, to 1 in theology, as ebew her, 
that method which substitutes the eternal facts 
of the universe for the eternal guerses of the ii- 
dividual mind! 

To be Contloned.] 


[For Tus inves.) 
THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


In these days, when the number of tue who 
can “bear the hard snyings! which have so lun; 
had mastership of the minds of wen is growing 
daily less; when thoughtfulness among Uie ptv- 
ple is becoming more general than ever before, 
and ecclesiastical imposition finds its field for 
practice sensibly narrowing,—there ia much in- 
genuity displayed in laborious efforts to interpr 
the sacred niys, giving them a rational und 
consistent basis, a foundation of facts, 

While the free practical Western mind revolta 
at the monstrosities of the oriental narrative, 
there is yet a generous disposition to believe that, 
beneath the wra pings of superstition, there lie 
a previous kernel of fact, which could only thua 
have heen preserved for our use and benefit, 
The work is fascinating and legitimate, although 
the result of such unfo ding of the mummy-case 
is only to expose an unsightly handful of spice- 
preserved corruption, 

There is no cause of complaint, unless the ides 
of sacredness still retains so firm a bold as to em- 
barrass the investigation, and obstruct the reasou 
in its thorough work. 

The expositor who starte with the theory that 
the narrative, from its sacred character, cannot 
possibly be pure fiction, and is therefore necessi- 
tated to find in it enough of substantial fact to 
justify the dignity with which it is invested or 
acknowledge himself incompetent, will A 
likely to be more ingenious than radical; and h 
work will bear evidence not so much of un boness 
search after what is, as an ex parte effort to what 
he has predetermined shal? be, 

That Jesus was an actual personage, with s 
real experience, there is no room for doubt; but 
many of tbe detalla of that experience come to Us 
with such strong and unmistakable marks of an 
imaginative origin, that we may not receive 
them with unquestioning credence. 

One legend tells us that be was led up of the 
Rpirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
Devil. After forty days of seclusion and fasting 
came the struggle with the tempter, the particu- 
lars of which ure given. 

Statements intrinsically-probable may penperly 
be teft unquestioned; and it Is very Jikely tha 
Jesus passed a preparatory period o hermit-life 
before entering actively upon his public WTR, 

It had been the conimon practice for ages be- 
fore hia time, and it was not discontinued for 
centuries after, thatall whowould dedicate pice 
selven to some special religious or prophetic wo 


TEB INDEX 


should absent themselves from the haunts of 
men for a while, and with severe abstemiousuess 


spend the time, sometimes amounting to many 
years, in religious contemplation, iosophical 
thought, and devotional exercises, 

Such a cause would doubtless tend to foster a 
fanatical spirit of devotiou and self-sacrifice, but 
is also almost invariably found to induce a mor- 
bid, vislonary, and eccentric condition of mind, ill 
suited to the accomplishment of a symmetrical 
and comprehensive work. 

With the advancement of acience and the 

wth of a more accurate knowledge of the 
necds of the human soul, and practical efforts to 
supply them, this practice has fallen into disuse; 
but we will say that Jesus knowing no better way 
followed the fashion of his day, and sought to 
learn à lesson of devotion, of duty, of patience, of 
self-abnegation, in the solitary school of the wh- 


derness. 

It is said that after a lapaa of forty days the 
Devil personnlly appeared tohim, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness induced by long fasting, 
made certain tempting suggestions or pereo, 
When we consider the general prevalence at that 
time of a feurful belief in evil spirits, and that the 
Devil had power to assume a pleasing shape, in 
order the more readily to exert a mischievous in- 
fluence over the minds and bodies of men, noth- 
ing is left us but to. conclude that the author of 
the legend or the narrator of the faeta, us the 
ease may be, used language in all simplicity, in 
accordance with his own nnd the common belief, 
with no thought but that it would be taken 
strictly and the obvious meaning given to it, 
which was perfectly credible to the people of that 
time. 

Let it be allowed, then, that the writer of this 
account meant to say, and believed, just what he 
did say, that the Devil, the chief of evil spirits, 
same personally to Jesus with certain flattering 
overtures; and let it be further conceded (as it 
must be in the light of to-day) that he was wrong, 
misled by the common delusion; and the ques- 
tions then occur— Was there any thing in the ex- 
perience of Jesus during his retirement which 
would naturally give rise to such a story? Was 
be beset with fierce temptationa which were 
overcome afler a severe struggle; and, If so, what 
was their character und source ? 

That Jesus was susveptible of temptation, no 
one who refuses toaccept the doctrine of his deity 
would fora moment deny, even if it was not ex- 

ressly so stated in the account of his life, There 
Ex reason to believe that his temptations did 
not come, and were not met, in the same way as 
those of other men, and their charactor in like 
manner determined by his peculiar temperament 
and vircunistances. 

The first of the three temptations mentioned, 
ahorn of its dlabolisin, would appear to bea strug- 

le between a mistaken conviction of duty, a 

cied obligation to fast, on. the one hand, and 
ascuse of physical suffering ou the other—the 
cravings of hunger, the inevitable revolt of nature 
against abuse. 

Thut such a conflict did not occur, we cannot 
way, Inasmuch as it accords with probabilities ; 
though the testimony which supports it is néatiy 
3 the testifier having impeached himself 
by bis admixture of the dinbolle element. 

“The Devil taketh bim up into the holy city 
and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple, and 
waith unto him, If thou be tbe Son of God, cast 
thyself down." The seml-rational explanation 
of this story is, that Jesus, conscious of possessing 
power over all things, was strongly beset to make 
some startling manifestation of it, to secure the 
recognition and homage of the populace; but, 
kuowing that homage thus acquired would only 
be paid tohis power and not to the perfection of 
his character, he successfully resisted the inclina- 
tion to make I of an unworthy mesus to a 

uestionuble end. 

k Such an explanation is, if possible, more diffi- 
cult of acceptance than the story as it stands. 
Granting for this occasion that Jesus 
unlimited powers, yet power, as such, hus neither 
virtue nor beauty, and therefore is unworthy of 
adoration and worship. 

Exhibitions of extraordinary power appeal 
only to the lower and groser elements of human 
nature, and never exert a purifying or exulting 
influence. 

The idea that Jesus could have beeu strongly 
tempted to resort to any means 90 much reseimb- 
ling sensational elap-trap, in. order to produce an 
impression and gain recognition, so ill necor ds 
with tha simply beautiful character which we 
must allow to him, thatit is quite impossible 
to accept it. 

And here also i presented an embarrassing 
dilemma. If Jesus was thus tempted, and by 
heroic effort overcame, it would seem that the 
wel(-conquest was but temporary; for very soon 
after, according fo the true or false narrative, we 
find him engaged in the performanen of wonder- 
ful works.” with the avowed primary purpose of 
proving his claim to authority and leadership. 

In this practice he was constaut during his life, 
and, when called upon for his credentials, did not 
hesitate to appeal to the marvels which he had 

ht. 


The contradiction is manifest. The Devil must 
be accept without dilution, or the whole subse 
quent narrative must be purged of the marvellous. 


Indeed, that would seem necessary in any 
event, unless we would make the character of 
Jesus abound with inconsistency and imperfec- 
tion, and place him in the cluss of the mytholog- 
ical demi-goda, a combination of divine power and 
human passions, ambitions, and uxutability. Who 
would be willing that the true and beautiful 
things which we may easily believe that Jesus 
taught should be in the lenat weakened or ob- 
meured by association with the monstrous or 
grotesque ? 

A pure, simple life; unwavering sweetness of 
disposition; unremitting etfort for the suecor of 
men from the sad results of their owa delusions, 
ignorance, and fully; a tender and subtile sym- 
pathy for all; a helping band and à comforting 
word fur the needy aud the sorrowful without re- 
spect to caste or condition; a serene. indifference 
to threats and persecutions which would seek to 
deter him from the daily proclamation of the 
truth as it was in himself; a grand, beneficent 
self-foryetfuluess, — if this does not command 
co love, and veneration, then the supernd- 
dition of startling and inexplicable phenomena 
would be worse than useless, having no other ef- 
feet than to strengthen aud intensify the prevail- 
ing superstition. 

‘Again the Devil taketh him up into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain,“ &. Here the tempta- 
tion is said to have been an inclination to make 
use of his extraordinary endowment and oppur- 
tunity to gratify personal ambition, That he 
might have been subject to such a temptation is 
barely possible; but the admission i» fatal to the 
doctrine of his divine perfeetness, aud equally so 
to the modified doctrine of human perfeetness, 

A craving for worldly distinction and honor 
ls usually chased with the lower order^of human 
aspirations, and is sup) to be indicative of a 
nature gross and unrefined. 

It i» true that temptation and resistance are 
the appointed discipline by which we acquire 
strength; but what need of this in the case of 
Jesus—such un acquirement of strength imply- 
ing a previous condition of weakness, which very 
few ure yet ready to acknowledge ? 

Tt is also proper to inquire how these incidents 
of such u private nature gained publicity? To 
say that they were boldly published or even pri- 
vately whispered by Jesus, would be sadly to dis- 
figure a character which is claimed to be spotless, 

ow painful and revolting to refined, iwsthetle 
natures are the brazen, shameless, and dolefull 
boastful exhibitions, so often witnessed in public 
pruüyer-meetings, and called narrations of ex- 
erience "!—& public exposure of the Holy of 

olies, tearing the vell from the inner sanctuary 
of the soul, with the best of motives perhaps, 
but with uo otber result than to gratify a vulgar 
shee Pal ora debased appetite for the sensa- 
tional ! 

We love to think of Jesus as having au unusu- 
ally delicate intultive perception of spirifünl pro- 
prieties; and it is difficult to coneelve that he 
would have made a parade of the soul-couflicts 
which he may have sustained while in his retire- 
ment, or that he would not have shrank from the 
disclosure of such experlenee even to 
those with whom he was most intimate; If in- 
deed the sacreligious attempts to translate auch 
experiente into buman language could ever 
succeed. 

It seems, therefore, that, In considering thls 
subject, we may do honor to the character of 
Jesus and justice to our own reason, and at the 
same time do no disrespect to the writer, by tak- 
Ing his story of the temptations as a narrative, 
not of facts, nor yet as deduced from a series of 
known occurrences, but rather as n statement of 
what in his view, influenced as he was by the apie- 
vailing habit of thought and belief, was likely to 
have taken place, iu accordance with the floating 
tradition of the time. And we may consider nn 
slight resemblance between the probable experi- 
ence of Jeaus and the story of his eucounter with 
the Fieud as the result of accideutul coincidence, 
or as growing out of the general Likeness of all 
minda. J. A. J. W. 
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Scorer BABBATARTANIRM, — Tho Advance 

ves the following as told by the late Dr. 

IcLeod : “Oh,” said he, “you cannot imagine 
the narrow Judaism of many of the Scotch on 
this subject. Some of my friends took n yatehing 
excursion of several weeks, on our western coast, 
a few summer since, One Sunday morning 
they weut ashore to attend church, and stopped 
on the way at the little inn to secure dinner, tak- 
ing with them a ham, On applying to the land- 
lord to broil some of It after service, he refused, 
because he could not conscientiously use the 
knife and saw, with which to cut the slices, on 
the Sabbath, But, at last, he compromised the 
matter thus: they should take his knife and saw 
and eut the slices, and he would broil them! 
Finally, he consented to hold the bam while one 
of the gentlemen cut it!“ 


Aclergyman in a Massachusetts town forgot his 
notes one Sabbath morning, and, ns it was too 
late to send for them, he said to his audience, by 
way of apology, that this morning he should have 
to depend upon the Lord for what he might say, 
but in the afternoon he would come better pre- 


pared. 


Voices from the People. 


—"'T do not know whether I owe you any 
money or not; but if I do not, it cannot be lon 
before T shall, so T seud you two doll, I find 
it hard to get free. thinkers about here to pay for 
A free-spoken journal, though they subscribe quite 
Uberally toward the erection of Orthodox eliureh- 
es and the support of ministers! This lends me 
to speak of the free-thought element in our own 
neighboring city of Fond du Lac. They form 
quite s large body there, and have hired a Uni- 
versalist clergyman to prearh for them. Being 
there a week since, on Sunday, 1 attended his 

reaching. I have heard n great deal of Liberal 
thristinnity, and, supposing Universulism to be 
of that nature, I was very much disappointed to 
hear this minister take the potio, und attenipt 
to defend it, tiat be was determined to preach 
nothing, to kuow nothing, and to care for nu- 
thing, but *Joeus Christ and him crucified!" He 
did not believe, he said, that the death of Christ 
—he enlled Jesus (Arist ull the time—«nved us 
from the wrath of God, for God was love; but 
man Wie a lost being, and it was alslutely nec- 
essary that Christ should be crucified for our re- 
demptiou! He appealed. eloquently to our sense 
of gratitude on this occasion, and condemned, in 
atrong language, sermons addressed ‘to the hend 
instead of the heart, A portion of his sermon 
was devoted to the ‘Sabbath’ us à religious insti- 
tution, So fur as establishing his position that he 
would ‘know nothing but Jesus Christ and bin 
erucified’ was concerned, E think he suceeeded 

and I respected him for uttering his tho mi 
boldly, though it was quite illogical; but what 
staggered me was this,—I knew the greater por- 
tion of the congregation personally, and of all I 
knew (there waa not one who had a particle of 
faith in the efficacy of Christ's blood,’ or who 
would not laugh at the dark- doctrine of 
knowing pales, but ‘Jesus Christ and him eru- 
cified’! Notwithstanding this, they sit patiently 
and listen to sich. nonsense, and call it ‘Liberal 
Christianity,’ and talk about the alxurdities of 
Orthodoxy! Now if your paper is rend in Fond 
du Tac, which I have reason to doubt, I would 
ask that people if they cannot do more good by 
extending its circulation than by paying for the 
support of such ‘Liberal Christianity.“ 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION: 


CONDITIONAL STOCK Lier. 


Ws, the underaigned, subscribers to the capital atock of the 
Index Association, agece to double our previons subserip- 
tions to sald stock on the sama terma as before, taking re- 
opectively the sdditional number of shares set Opposite to 
our names [n the list below: 

Puovipgp, That the ful] aom of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ($100,000) shall have been aubecribed in good faith by 
the twenty-sixth day of October, 1872,—that le, within one 
Year from the date when Tux Inpex passed Into tbe hand 
of the index Axsociation. 


Avex, CocHRAN, Franklin, Pa. Five Shares, $500 
Cuas. A. Genier, Pulaski, a 7 we 200 
Max Pracar, Clacinnati, Ohio, * M 900 
J. N. LINAN, Columbus, * One » 100 
Warten F, Austin Pittaburgh, Pas, Two — * $00 
Jas. R. stone, Clucinnall, Ohio, One he 100 
A.M, HowraNp, Boston, Mass, Five " 


q————— 
In an editorial on “Religion and Education" 
in a recent number of the Christian Union, Mr. 
Beecher says :— 
“But the scientific posses- 
— of the minds of men with a rapidity and cer- 
n 
tain 


method have but a s0: rospect of permanence, 
The scientific method of = 


soul for the zealous and all-sacrificing pursuit of 
what is true. In that pursuit th find the har- 
mony of education seeking tru by selence, 
theo! seeking truth in revelation, and religion 
seeking truth in spiritual insight and experience.“ 

If Mr. Beecher had only omitted the last sen- 
tence of this noble paragraph and stopped short 
with—'*wAat ia true, he would simply have drop- 
ped a handful of dust whichhe now discharges 
straight into the eyes of his readers, Alas! he 
could not stop with “what is true." He must 
needs add, as he so often adds to his best utter- 
ances, a meaningless compliment to the “revela- 
tion” he was bravely driving out of doors as 
intrusive; and so he winds up at last with what is 
false. There can be no possible harmony be- 
tween “education seeking truth by science" and 
“theology seeking truth in revelation ;’’ that is, 
If Mr. Beecher meana by "revelation" what all 
his audience must necessarily understand him to 
mean.  Beience is nt Sword’s-points with that 


"revelation"! Why filing this to Cer- 
berua ? TR 


Truth will not be shut up In “fixed opinions.” 
It is as enay to bottle a breeze. 


THE INDEX. 


The Wudex. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1872. 


its general purpose, 
N. B. 2 Att lettera, tnisiness or otherwise, should be oddresa- 
ed to Tux Inpex, Drawer 38, Toledo, Ohio. 


“THE COST OF AN IDEA." 


The great increase of interest within the past 
few yenrs in other religions than Christianity, and 
the discovery that all of them inculcate in the 
main the same great moral ideas,—purity, be- 


nevolence, unselfishness, forgiveness of injuries, 


and so forth,—have led many of the noblest 
spirits of our day to anticipate the final establish- 
ment of fraternal relations among all the world- 


religions, and the speedy disappearance of the 


jenlousies and rivalries that have sọ long kept 
them apart, It is fondly believed that these great 
conflicting faiths of mankind will form a close 


alliance with each other in virtue of the discov- 


ery that their teachings are to so large an extent 
identical; that the differences will fade out of 


sight in the strong light of the resemblances ; 


that each religion, as & permanent power in his- 
tory, can discard the special limitations now 
characterizing it, and yet not endanger its own 
individuality or organic coherence; that the 
world will soon enter on a grand “era of good 
feeling” in which all these great faiths shall lie 
down like the lion and the lamb in the prophet's 
glowing vision, and cease forever the angry 


feuds that have filled the ages with uproar and 


soaked the earth with blood. The “sympathy 
of religions"—what a glorious phrase, suggestive 


of what a sublime confederation, In bonds of love, 


of the vast hosts that have been so long hurled 


againsteach other in a wild hurricane of hate | 


The thought is enough to ‘create a soul under 
the riba of death,” and fire with a new enthusi- 
asm the heart that has grown sick with hope de- 
ferred while walting for the coming of the broth- 


erhood of man. 


Far be it from us to sneer at an Ideal ao full of 


the divinest beauty. None could be niore quick 


than we to respond with a deep “Amen !" to this 


magnificent invocation of the spirit of peace. In 
its substance, that prayer for the advent of uni- 
vernal fraternity ia a prophecy that carries Its own 


fulfilment in itself. The auroral waves oflight that 


afew weeks ago rolled over the midnight sky from 


horizon to horizon, and flashed a weird illumina- 
were not a whit 


tion almost from pole to pole, 
more splendid than this great surge of longing 
for the unity of man which all over the globe is 
80 patent to every eye not steeped in slumber; 
and such a wide-spread longing is but the begin- 
ning of its own accomplishment. If we do not 
share that enthusiasm for the "sympathy 
of religions" which counts on a future 
alliance of love among them all, it is only 
because we see that love has ita laws, and nour- 
ish a deeper enthusiasm for a universal ''sym- 
pathy of souls," Systems cannot fraternize ; 
mencan. But men cannot fraternize while they 
cleave to hostile systema. 

Whoever puts himself in imagination at the 
very heart of the great religions of the world, and 
renounces the folly of trying to stretch them till 
they fit the bed of his own preconception of what 
they ought to be, will discern that their entire 
organic life is centred in mutually exclusive 
claims. In proportion to the strength and depth 
of his religious convictions, the disciple of each 
great faith cherishes the secret belief that the 
“sympathy of religions" means nothing but the 
triumph of his own religion—the final absorption 
of all other religions into that one which he holda 
as the perfect, divine truth. The Mohammedan 
Bees In vision the homage of all humanity pald 
to the one Prophet of Allah; the Jew, however 
liberal, reckons confidently on the ultimate obel- 
sance of all mankind to Moses, and the tardy re- 
cognition by the world that Judaism alone is the 


clin 
ing to the names Mohammedan, Jew, Chris p 


is but the outward sign of this deep, inward con- 
viction—the visible badge of an invisible bat om. 
nipotent faith in the soul. Trimmers and time. 
servers aside, this is the great fact signified by 
the stubborn retention of these ancient names by 
those who wear them. Whoever has lost the 
faith signified by the name, and yet clings toit, 
in as a bough lopped from the tree—cut off from 
the vital sap, and green only for a day. 

Now it is the inner and outer Sacrifice of this 
special faith —the surrender of this secret eon vio- 
tion, and of the external symbol of the name— 
which is demanded of every one who di&cerna 
the real necessity that conditions the founding of 
the brotherhood of man. When the great con. 
gress of the race is summoned, it will be gather- 
ed together under no man’s roof, but will be can. 
opied by the arch of heaven alone, Shall any 
one compel] all mankind to crowd into his own 
narrow hut? Friend, you must come out of your 
shanty! You must give up your Mohammed 
your Judaism, your Christianity ; you must throw 
away your pride of nativity and tradition and 
discipleship; you must abandon this conceit of 
playing the host to all mankind! The innumer. 
able multitudes of humanity can never grasp 
each other's hands while they stand, each man at 
his own doorway, shouting ‘come!’ across the 
world. They must all meet on universal ground, 
in which no village magnate may claim proprie- 
torship. The great religions with their ertln- 
aive pretensions never can “sympathize; each 
arrogates to itself sole ownership of the earth, sea, 
and sky, aud would reduce all the rest to inter. 
lopes or squatters or invaders; and each sum- 
mons its followers to defend the proprietary rights 
thus threatened with indignity and contempt, 
What possibility of peace have we here? You 
can never abolish the war but by abolishing the 
cause of it—never make a treaty of peace while 
these exclusive claims are relentlessly urged un 
paramount to all other Interesta. Yet they are 
urged out of the very instinct of self-preservation, 
The religion that once consenta to waive them ' 
vanishes out of history forever! 

On this necessity we plant our feet. Narrow 
and illiberal as It sounds to many who cannot or 
will not comprehend, we have no option but to l 
insist on the “cost of an idea"—to point out the 
inevitable sacrifice which must bé made before | 
the brotherhood of man, the universal sympathy 
of souls, can become a fact. The special fellow- 
ship of Christianity, the Christian name and con- | 
nection, with all their tender and sacred asocia- | 
tions, must be unflinchingly sacrificed by him 
who sees all the height and depth and breadth of 
Free Religion, and hesitates not to obey the 
necessities of its idea. This is a sacrifice impo 
ed on no one by any Free Religious organization; | 
but it is imposed by ‘the genius of Free Religion 
itself on every one that consults no other 
oracle. It is futile to sigh for cosmopolitan | 
relationships, for universal spiritual fellow- 
ship, and yet blink out of aight the | 
necessary conditions of it, which may be unper 
ceived, or ignored, or evaded, or denied, but cam 
never be changed. Perverse, fanatical, warped, 
unspiritual, harsh—it matters leas than nothing 
what epithet is affixed; but because it is our busi- 
ness in life to tell plainly the truth that is plainly 
Seen, we must set over against the visionary 
“sympathy of religions” the greater possibility of 
the ‘sympathy of souls,” and unawervingly point 
out the “coat of an idea.” The idea ia worth | 
a millionfold more than its cost. 


We reprint this week the first half of a noble 
address by Rev. E. H, Hall on “Theology Con- 
sidered as a Science,” to be followed next week 
by the remainder, It is a remarkable paper, full 
of fine and timely thought, That we are not 
alone in this estimate of its merits, will be seen hy 
the references to It ou another page by Mr. Pot- 
ter, whose article arrived in season to convince us 
that we had made no mistake in selecting this 
address for the leading article of our present issue, 

— — —————— 

He who is resolved to have self-respect must be 
willing to pay for it the price of a genuine dia- 
mond, Most men put up with the Attleboro’ 
article. í (/ 431 
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PRAYING AT A MARK. 


The proposition made by Prof. Tyndall's friend, 
in the June Contemporary Review, to teet the 
efficacy of prayer for the sick, by applying it 
especially to one ward of a hospital, is producing 
the effect probably intended. It will present the 
case In a vivid way to mauy minds, and will ilus- 
trate the weakness of much theological argument. 
Many of the answers it bas called forth are so pre- 
cisely like the arguments with which the more 
extreme Spiritualists defend themselves against 
scientific investigation, that these theologians 
really seem to bring down their Deity to the 
level of the Davenport brothers. 


But, petting theology quite apart, there ls some- 
thing even in unprejudiced minds that rebels a 
little against this scientific test of prayer. Indeed, 
I can hardly fancy that a man like Prof. Tyndall, 
who knows his Emerson by heart, can regard 
thia ingenious proposition as much more than an 
argumentum. ad hominem—something adapted 
apecially for theological opponents. 

For, while I agree with him as to the inefficacy 
of prayer for the sick, I must utterly demur to this 
way of teating it, The weak point of the position 
appears to be this, that it brings merely physical 
teats, Into the region of the emotions, ay when 
Buckle tried to resolve suicides and broken hearts 
into a mere question of statistics, —''there is need- 
ed one more wretched man to make up the quota 
in Parla this year, as per table of averages; there- 
fore let A B be that individual.“ In the vase of 
the proposed experiment of Prof. Tyndall, let us 
shift the ground a little, so as to get away from 
the vexed questions of theology, and try another 
cape. 

It is the frequent habit of mothers to love their 
children, and it is the bellef of many that this 
love ia morally useful to the child. Upstarts some 
Gradgrind of the affections, and says, ‘What 
right have you to that belief? Testit! Here ia 
a mother with twins. Let her select one of thoee 
twins and love it especially, making no such ef- 
fort in behalf of the other. At the end of twenty 
years, tabulate the result, and we shall know the 
precise statistical value of a mother’s love!? 

The obvious answer would be that you are car- 
rying your meddicsome statistics into therealm of 
the emotions,—in other words, into n region of 
imponderable and incalculable influences! Love 
would cease to be love, if It could be turned on 
and turned off ut will, like water froma hydrant. 
Tbe woman who could keep back or Intensify 
her love for the sake ofan experiment would be a 
scientific monstroalty, and nut a mother. Had 
she a gleam of true womanhood left, the very 
effort to exclude one child from her heart would 
only bring her heart back to him in a great 
reaction of affection, and she would end in loving 
him the best, after all. It would be as in the 
Judgment of Solomon, where It was the proposal 
todivide the ebild that revealed the mother. 

If, then, the scientific method faila so utterly 
when we approach the domain of the emotions, 
1t la hopeless to propose it In à matter which eml- 
nently includes the emotional element,—prayer 
tor the sick. The real objection to it does not 
seem to me to be the supernatural, but the natu- 
ral, objection. If any one prays for the sick, he is 
supposed to do it from human sympathy, and you 
cannot concentrate that emotion on a single 
ward of a hospital. The proposer of the plan 
seems himeelf to recognize this, when he says 
(p. 210) that “the unprayed-for ward would have 
attracted the prayers of believers as surely as the 
lofty tower attracts the electric fluid." This con- 
cesalon made, his whole case seems to me surren- 
dered; for the distinction between & ward un- 
prayed-for and n ward intentionally left on half ra- 
tionsof prayer is trivial and unscientific, Prayer 
for the recovery of the sick may be a supersti- 
tion,—personally, I have always thought it was. 
But in any case It, belongs to the realm of affec- 
tion and emotion, and can no more be put on à 
basis of statistics than could & mother's love for 
her children. 

And I suspect that Prof, Tyndall himself sees 
this as clearly as anybody, and that the whole 
proposal is only a daring scientific jeu d'esprit. 
It says to the clergy, “Fanda off! You insist on 
bringing your methods of reasoning into our 


house, where they do not belong. Let us see 
how you like it when we bring our methods into 
your domain, where they are, no doubt, quite as 
inappropriate." 

T. W. H. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY AGAIN. 


In last week's INDEX I had something to say 
on Scientific Theology. I have since read à most 
excellent discourse on Theology considered as a 
Science," delivered by Rev. E. H. Hall of Wor- 
cester, Mass., before the theological Alumni at 
Cambridge last June, aud printed in the Christ- 
ian Registerof Aug, 24. It is a discourse full of 
matter, and deserves a wide reading. Had it 
come under my eye before writing the article of 
last week, I should have wanted to take some ex- 
tracts from it, so nearly and finely does the ad- 
dress express my own view on the subject dis- 
cussed. But it will do no harm to recur to the 
subject again. 

Mr. Hall is especially strong In setting forth 
the superiority of natural science over theology, aa 
it has been commonly pursued, In respect to the 
disinterested love of truth, Theologians are usu- 
ally fettered by the dominating bias of some ss- 
sumption under which all inquiry proceeds, and 
which must not Itself be questioned. But the 
scientist ia searching impartially for facts; and to 
him all questions are open which science itself 
has not closed, Let the acientific method be ap- 
plied to religion, and, as Mr. Hall says, in relig- 
lon, ag elsewhere, science would have no theories 
in advance of proofs, no preference among all 
possible conclusions, no choice of one fact over 
another.” And here is what he says on the 
scientific love of truth :— 

“You, at least, who are familiar with theologi- 
cal controversy, will bear me out in declaring how 
rare It la, when religious doctrines are in question, 
whatever we may say of ourlove of truth, to fin 
either combatant fighting for any thing her 
than the triumph of his own conclusions, The 
truth which he loves is the Image already formed 
In his own mind; and must be, for the most part, 
a truth which commends itself by its antiquity, 
ita picturesqueness, or its grandeur. In science, 
the same word has another sense. It means the 
love of truth whether old or new; whether high 
or low; whether beautiful or ugly. It means the 
love of truth which others hate; it means close 
companionship with truth from which others 
shrink with loathing; it means worship of truth 
which to other eyes ls hideous or vile. To science 
all truth is beautiful : the common becomes fine; 
the mean becomes heroic. 

“Bo long, then, as theol knows so little of 
this mur so long as theology remains almost 
entirely in the hands of those who have doctrines 
to maintain and positions to defend ; so long as it 
considers certain conclusions better and others 
worse, one result of critical Inquiry praiseworthy 
aud another blameworthy, one direction of 
thought pee und another safe; so long as 
theol at palus to distinguish among its fol- 
lowers between the ‘sound’ and the ‘unsound,’ 
and has smiles and caresses for those whose 
honest logic points them here, frowna and 
anathemas for those whose honest logie points 
them there g long theology needs to learn froin 
ita aister sciences the simple love of truth," 

These are words as true as they are vigorous 
andeloquent. Had Mr. Hall been speaking in 
behalf of the Free Religious Association, he could, 
as I voncelve, hardly have expressed the poal- 
tion of that Association with reference to the 
study of theology more accurately than he has in 
this passage, and others, of his address. As I 
tried to indicate last week, it ls one of the special 
objects of that Association to discover the way of 
reconciliation between religion and aclence; and 
this discourse of Mr. Hall is one of the’ note- 
worthy contributions of the time to this end. 

In this connection a thought occurs which has 
been lu my mind to utter with reference to some 
criticisms made ou the Free Religious Association, 
by Rey. F. T. Washburn, in a recent issue of the 
Monthly Religious Magazine. The article is 
kind and hospitable in tone, and the only point 
in it that seems to call for reply is the comparison 
made between Unitariana and the believers in 
Free Religion. Mr. Washburn claims that the 


method in both cases is the same,—that Unita- ' 


rians hold to mental freedom in regard to rellg- 
ious truth aa much as do those who have organ- 
ized the Free Religious Association ; but they 
differ, he thinks, In respect to results. The Free 
Religious Association, he says, asserts the princl- 


ple of freedom as Its method, makes that central, 
and, when results are asked for, bas nothing to 
Ray, or can only say, we have hardly got to that 
question yet;" while "Unitarians say, first, our 
method ia freedom; and, second, the truth we 
arrive at by that method is Christianity, as we 
are able to understand It and Interpret it. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is to our mind the mos 
precious truth granted to humanity." 

Now, waiving the point whetherthose who are 
classed as believers In Free Religion do not arrive 
at any results“ in their own thought, and do not 
aa individuals announce those "results," though 
as an Association they make no statement of 
them to impose on others, I should like to inquire 
of Mr, Washburn where there is any theological 
school, at least in this country, whether Unitarian 
or of any other sect, in which the students begin 
their study with perfectly free minds, with no 
predisposing bins in favor of Christianity, and 
are encouraged to keep to that method; and how 
generally itia the custom among Unitarians to 
have arrived at the bellef concerning Christianity 
which he announces with no predetermination, 
educational or otherwise, at the outset lu its fa- 
vor? Would a professor be likely to be appointed 
even at Harvard Divinity school, whatever 
his competence for the postin respect to charac- 
ter and scholarship, if hia frea inquiry had led 
him toan opposite result concerning the nature of 
Christianity? If not, can it be claimed that pure 
freedom of thought ls yet accepted generally by 
Unitarians as the necessary method of theological 
atudy? Ina country where Christianity ia the 
generally recognized religion,and people are born 
into it as they are born into democracy, it is one 
of the most difficult thloga in the world to get into 
the attitude of mental freedom with regard to Ita 
character and claims. Yet this must be done 
before theological study can be made truly sci- 
entific. Well does Mr. Hall aay, “our religion 
must cease to be provincial, and become, like sei- 
ence, cosmopolitan. Provincialism tn religion 18 
like provinclallam in social life—has the same ef- 
fect on mind and manners and heart. It makes 
us suspicious aud III-bred, braggart and intolerant; 
convinced of our own spiritual pre-eminence be- 
cause other spiritual spheres are foreign to us.“ 

W. J. P. 


THE ARCHBIAHOP OF CANTERBURY ANB 
THE HEATHEN IN LONDON. 


LONDON, Aug. 24, 1872, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was always 
thought by many of the clergy to be too frank 
and simple-hearted a man to be made the Pri- 
mate of England. I remember a curious in- 
stance of his Scotch simplicity which happened 
Bome years ago. Tt was at a meeting at Zion Col- 
lege, where the National Church was being dis- 
cussed. This old gentleman—then Dr. Talt, 
Bishop of London—remarked that the example 
of America should warn them of what the result 
of separating Church and State must be. In 
America the respectable and intelligent classes 
had pretty generally become Unitarians, and, if 
the Church of England should be disestablished, 
asimilar result might be expected here. This 
admission, which was made in the presence of 
Martineau and other Unitarians, was regarded at 
the time as very imprudent, signifying aa it did 
what moet people know but few confess, that the 
natural tendency of intelligence to liberalism is 
so strong that nothing but the high bribes which 
the position and wealth of the English Church 
enable it to offer prevent the cultivated classes 
generally from an avowal of heretical opinions. 
The Bishop was pretty severely rapped on the 
knuckles thereanent, and It was hoped that, when 
he was made Archbishop of Canterbury, his raah» 
ness would be completely subdued by the tradi- 
tions of that high position; which are that its 
occupant shall bold no individual opinions on any 
subject whatever. 

He has not, however, been fully tamed. Not 
long ago he asserted in public that no clergyman 
ever recited the Athanasian creed without a men- 
tal reservation, a thing which he afterwards en- 
deavored most unsuccessfully to explain away. 
But now he has indulged in a train of thought 
which haa fairly agitated the public mind; where- 
as every one knows that itis not the business of 


Archbishop to agitato the public mind, but to 
make himself, as it were, a perpetual opiate for 
same. 

tt was at Carlisle — in aight of the | old 
castle wall on which, as the song says, "the 
gun shines fair,’ and in which, as history 
relutes, George Fox was confined in a dungeon 
with hands and feet pinloned to the wall,—that 
the Archbishop was on Monday last addressing 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. fu 
referring to the necessit for increased exertions 
at the present time in the cause of missions, the 
Archbishop remarked that the whole world bad 
been brought wonderfully near to them. In old 
times the heathen had to be sought in distant 
lands; but uow, if any one went to the Queen's 
or the Lord Mayor's levees in London, or walked 
the street, he saw the cavalcade of Burmese am- 
basdors—al] heathen, In the Tem le were 
some sixty Hindus «Ludyin law—all heathen. 
In the East End were heathen merchants, and 
the Cbinaman's 1 7 with its opium-sxmokerm, 
deseribed by Mr. Dickeus, and another centre for 
Japanese—all heathen **of the worst cles.“ No 
man need go now to the extremities of the earth 
to find the heathen; they are at our doors, and, 
unless we take some steps to convert them, they 
will &oon be converting us. “Iam almost afraid 
to say it,” added the Primate, “ but I cannot help 
thinking thut this great proximity of the East to 
ourselves has somehow or other nie ma phi- 
loeophy ou which our young men feed in our 
great Seminnries of learning, aud that learned 
men, from rubbing shoulders with those who ulto- 
gether disbelieve in Christinnity, bave more tol- 
eration for that denial than they had in olden 
times, and thutsystems which have existed for 
centuries in the extreme lands of heathenism are 
finding some sort of echo iu the literature and 
nilosophy of this Christian country. We are 
Bi as u shocking thing that in Cape Colony the 
Mohammeduns are making eon verts from Christ- 
lanity; it would be far worse if the heuthen of 
London were to make eónverts among ourselves, " 

This quaint and novel iden was followed by 
aheers iu Curlisle County Hall; but it haa awak- 
ened other ideas in far-off places throughout the 
country, It begins to be perceived that the Arch- 

bishop has no great faith in English Christianity, 
if brought into fair competition with either the 
emancipated system of America or the philoso- 

by of Asin. [ta welf-preserving power iè not suf- 
Belent torealize the transformation of the Church 
militant into the Church triumphant, unless it be 
reinforced by human power aud ingenuity, 
Nervous apprebension may be warranted by tbe 
facta, but it is curious in our Anglican Pope 
whose ussumed faith is that the gates uf Hell shall 
not prevail against his Church! 

Sinee this remarkable expression of anxiet 
has been given to the world, I have watched with 
some interest. for some response from the numer- 
ous» heathen in this country who furnished the 
Archbishop with bis theme. It is a contirmation 
of the first part of his lordship’s statement that 
these Burmese und Hindus are uot only able to 
write as good English as himself, but to defend 
themselves by osa of logic which English 
education has plaeed in their hands. And these 
have been effectually used on his Grace in the 
present instance. Stung by the Archbishop's 

brase, heuthentem of the worst elus," these 

ndon students have asked and have received 
the privilege of stating their side of the question 
through the Times. Mr, Ardesheer B. Kapadia 
writes that people in England “are paid for 
declaring opinions and propagating beliefs the 
themselves do not believe in." He adds; Sue 
of the Euglish statesmen and officials who watch 
the transition the Indian mind is passing through, 
and the rapid strides, intellectual aud moral, 
which are the productsof a liberal education, will 
bear me out in DK that the religious belief (if 
by relirious belief is mennt a system which in- 
culeates doctrines, of a future life, clarity, ete.,) 
of the so-called heathens is as enlightened as that 
professed (but not implicitly followed) by the 
class whose views are echoed hy the Archbishop. 
These henthers have toleration for their funda- 
mental creak That no religion can be^ consid- 
ered enlightened which is not tolerant, is u truth 
taught by history, We infer froni certain ex- 
ressions whieh exvaped his Graec that tolera- 
on hun no recognized place in the Christian 
religion.“ 

But a alinrper bit is made by Mr, S. B. Thakur, 
^ gentleman who, from having enjoyed a high 
reputation, young as he is, aaa Pundit in India, 
has become well known asa scbolurin London 
literary circles. Mr. Thakur writes that it id a 
matter of ome merrimeut to educated Death- 
ens," sojourning in England, to witness the war- 
fare of Ubristian sects against eneh other. 
“Each sect la never tired of pronouncing the 
mild curse of damnation upou the rest.“ With 
refereuee to the gratuitous attack of the Arch- 
bishop upou them, he suys: ©The cool self-«uffi- 
tency with which he begins it, his selfsatisty- 
ing notion of the identity of Christianity and 
civilization, hi» coulempl, very profound and 
very eur expressed, for the heathen sys- 
tem of religion, his strong condemnation of 
toleration all these are very remark- 
able" The writer then with great sweet- 
nos mentions that Indinn gentlemen are thus 
denounnal simply house a theydept tho philo- 


cal viewsof the most eminent Englishmen, 
2 Professors Tyndall and Huxley, a Dar- 
win, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart Mill. t 

This thrust is terrible, It is perfectly true tha 
among all the Oriental people in this country 
there is pot one who adheres to or keeps up any 
of the superstitious practices of their country. 
They stand related to the popular religion of 
their country just as the learned men they claim 
as leaders in England do to the Established reli- 
gion of England. There is no difference what- 
ever between them and those eminent En h- 
men, None of them is more pagan than Fran- 
cis Galton, for instance, whose paper In the Furt- 
nightly Revicw showing the nbeurdity of prayer 
did not prevent hia being chosen President of 
the Geographical Section at the late meuting of 
the British Association in Brighton, At that 
meeting I heard Mr, Kaimes, F. B. A., &e., 
in the presence of a very large audience, de- 
nounce the whole missionary system, and declare 
that the Christinn missonary rarely ed 80 
good a religion as the people he went to convert. 4 
and Mr. Kalmes, instead of being replied to an 
hissed. was vehemently applauded by the assem 
bly, This may indeed be quoted by the Arch- 
bixbop in proof that the conversion of the Eng- 
lish by the heathen is, as he says, going on. rap- 
idly; but the Burmese am ors, who were 
present, und who had that very morning read 
what the Primate said of them, must baye re- 
flected thut in rejecting Christianity they have a 
very large companionship among the most 
learned chewes of England. 

It i» certainly true that Hindu ideas have to & 
large extent influenced the recent philosophy of 
England; but it has not been through the efforts 
of Indians here to propagate in this country the 
beliefs of the country in which they were 
brought up. They are in their own country here- 
tics, and would no more seek to propagate Brab- 
manism bere than Darwin would propagate 
Christianity if he were in India. The influence 
to which I refer has been exerted by the opening 
of the ancient scriptures and mythology of the 
Eust through the study of Sanskrit and the rapid 
progress of philological and mythological science. 
These studies have shown that the long venera- 
ted Hebrew and Christian religions are similar 
in origin and substance to other primitive reli- 
vious of the East, The labors of Grimm, Bopp, 
Manhardt, Limrock, Renan, and Max Miller, 
have simply added to the list of Mythologies— 
Hindu, Persian, Egyptian, Greek, Koman,—two 
others; namely, Hebrew Mythology and Christ- 
ian Mythology. 1f the English clergy only pus- 
sessed general instead of a special culture, they 
would not arraign these mild orientals In Londou 
but they would recognize the cloven hoof and 
long tail of Max Muller, and not let him stay in 
Oxford another Heis the devil that ix really 
hurrying them, He is doing more to undermine 
Christianity in England thun anybody else, by 
showing the universality iu un countries of 
the myths on which its pretended authority is 
founded. 

But there is another fact which has to be taken 
into the account,—that hinted by Mr. Kapadia 
above me he declares that English clergy- 
men are for pay propagating beliefs which 
they do not really h Uns There is no doubt 
whatever that there are a half-dozen clergymen 
of the established Church in London who enjoy 
the highest reputation for learniug aud eloquence 
and uttract lurge congregations, who believe no 
more of Christianity than does Mr. Kapadia. In 
private I have myself heard them express views 
which regard Christianity simply as the partic- 
ular Oriental religion which happeued to get es- 
tablished in England, and consequently must be 
mude the most of, just as one would make the 
most of Buddhism bad the historic combinations 
made that the religion of England. 

Let me conclude with an incident which T 
know to be true, and which amusingly indicates 
how fast English scholarsbip is getting shead of 
ecclesiastical loyalty. I have a Parsee friend 
how atudying at one of the great English Univer- 
sities, When he first came to this country, his 
faith in philosophy became unsettled for a little 
time, and be bad a notion of becoming a Christ- 
ian. He needed a counsellor, and he determined 
to converse with one of the professors in 
whose piety and learning he had tfect 
faith, This profesor (I don’t name him for 
four it might be some day wafted back 
to the inconvenience of a man 1 admire) 
is very eminent as au antiquarian scholur who 
has written some of the most valuable books in 
the Euglish lungunge. He has a special know- 
ledge o Enstern subjects, and knows all about 
Parsecism. Well, to this pious clergyman—who 
had grown gray in s chair which only one in 
holy orders oould occupy—my Parsee friend 
went, and presently confessed that he had some 
iden of leaving Parseebsm and becoming a Christ- 
inn. He had a vague idea that the old clergy- 
man would catch him up in his arms, and per- 
daps parade hiiu at the next meeting of the Kogi- 
ety for the J'ropagation of the Gospel. But, in- 
stead of that, the old scholar, who had somehow 
kot into clerical robes, looked grave. A few min- 
utes of silence followed, At lust with a persua- 
aive simile the professor said: There ure so maby 


Christians, and so few Parsees,—can't ou mun- 
nge to stay where you are? i x. D. 5 
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POSITIVISM IN THEOLOGY. 


MR. AnBOT: 


My Dear Sir,—T have read with 
your reprinted article, "Positivism 

A Db the spirit of the article 1 
sympathy. ‘Lo certain portions Im tbs 
ceptions. Such brief criticinin as] save — 
I will state as concisely aa possible J 

1. What you have said of Comte and the short 
comings of his philosophy may go for what itis 
worth with the admirers of the Ereneliman His 
drenry volume I have endeavored to read, ly 
in the French and in Mis Martinenu's transis- 
tion. I failed to get interested in it. From what 
I know of Conte, I should say that your estimate 
of his fumo hie system is correct. 

2. With your estimate of Herbert. Spencer, 
philosophy, as embodied in "First Princi iles," 
and other of his works, I cannot agree, look 
upon it m» truly the modern philosophy. T ktoyw 
of no other that so coutrols and moulds the ming 
of to-dny. The earnest, inquiring, sientie 
thought of the age, especially the thinking 

oung men, are occupied with Herbert Spencer 

have good authority for what I say. T think yog 
have unintentionally depreciated him and the 
position which he holds. 

Granted that he does not, to your aatisfaction, 
account for all the favts—who has done any bej- 
ter? Who has done, who van do, half & wel’ 
His wonderful power of generalization ha never, 
in my opinion, n equatied. MeCoab has vir 
tually confessed this. The broad sweep of his 
masterly synthesis certainly compreheudsa gren 
deal. No one has more clearly shown the (mins 
of philosophie inquiry. Beyond those Huus he 
cannot guide us nor can any body else, You | 
yourself have not vaguely hinted at the relativity 
of all our knowledge, and that "fathomleemys | 
tery” in which we were born, and by which we | 
are surrounded and engulfed all our days. 

3. "He formulates,” you say, “all phenomena | 
| 
| 


much inwrps 
in Theology. 
am in hearty 


iu terms of space, time, matter, motion, force." 
You go ou to show that the outcome of all this is 
materialism. Mr. Spencer holds in common 
with the leading philosophic scientists of the day 
thata materialistic terminology is preferable to 
any other in conveying a knowledge of the order ! 
of Nature. The alternative, or spiritualistir,” 
says Prof. Huxley, ‘is perfectly barren, and lead 
to nothing but olecurity aud confusion of ideas" 
[Lay Sermons, p. 146.] Mr. Spencer at the 
same time teaches that these terms ure ouly im- 
verfect symbol of the ultimate reality, He i:o 
ttle of a materialist, that all phenomena are to 
him only the expression of force. Force is to him 
everything. It is ely transcendental 
a: persistent force is the ultimate, unknowable 
couse. It may be a mode of being as much trans 
cending intelligence and will as these tranwend 
mechanical motion.” (F rst Principles, page Ii. 
Does it not follow that the ultimate cause cannot 
be conceived by us because it is in every respect 
greater than can be conceived? And may we not 
therefore rightly refrain from assigning to it any 
attributes whatever, on the ground that such at- | 
tributes, derived from our own notions as they 
must be, are not elevations but degradations? 
In thus asserting a transcendent difference be 


tween the object of our worship and ourselves, 
Mr. Spencer so colucides with the line of 


thought in . “God of Science” that 1 wonder 
that you did not give him credit for it in your too 
harsh review. 

Intelligent readers have affirmed that they 
could vee no esential difference between tho 
concept of God which you entertain, as given in 
“The God of «eience,'" und the “ultimate reali 
of First Principles; both being suggested by 
earnest contemplation of ‘that wondrous T 
namic chain which binds into loving unity tha 
realms of mutter und wind through measureles 
amplitudes of space and time." T do not think 
that you are disposed to predicate anything more 
of that Oue Great Power than does Mr. Spencer 
Therefore I think that you area little too capt: 
ious in your remark ( quote from memory, as 

ave not your paper by me), “He has predicated 
of the Ünknowable unity, ommiprescnce, Bn 
causation, and identified it with the scientific 
iden of force. Theologie seience can as legiti- 
mately add infinity, eternity, self-exixtence, and 
spirituality.” 

I think that when you come to refert more 
carefully on this sentence, you will be convinced 
of its unfairness. In ER unity, omnipres- 
ence, Ke, of the power behind phenomenn, Mr. 
Spencer does not arm any known attributes. 
Nor do I sve that they in the least define chara 
ter, any more than the perfectly legitimate epi 
thets Which you add, eternity, iutinity, &. t 
Being possessing all these must be un kan an. t 
believe that Mr. Spencer would willingly wae! 
to your additions, and at the same time den 
that he had predicated aught of the mai" i 
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that Being who must be to us still the unknown 
God. Ifl understand Mr. Spencer, he is affirm- 
ing that we know nothing of the na/ure and 
character of the eternal One. You may ascribe, 
if y please, epithets, such aa Infinite, absolute, 
spirit, ulmighty, omnipresent; but these nre only 
meagre and moet unworthy and Inadequate sym- 
bols of the Reality which transcends all thought. 


4, With regard to the psychologic objections 
which you have raised, I coufeas that Wan Ro 
much of a materialist that they are all Greek to 
me. I think 1 see in Mr. Spencer u willingnesa 
to recognize all psychologie truth that ia (rush, 
The metaphysics of past ages have given us a 
grent deal that is mof truth. In assuming an 
judepeudent existence for mind or soul, they 
have gone beyond proved facts, 


While recognizing all that is lofty in human 
nius, and beautiful and excellent in character, 
fr. Spencer, | think rightly, regards these as the 
actions and effects of the environment on the or- 
gunisi, and the reactions of the organism on ita 
environment, und that they do not necessarily im- 
ply a eoul as the recipient and agent. He prob- 
ably would say: Matter I know and force 1 
know and luw f know; but soul is a conception 
illegitimately thrust in," Buch at least is the 
opinion of multitudes who find bis philosophy the 
best expression of their views, Mr. Spencer aims 
to go no farther than science leads, and such, I 
am happy tosee, is your principle. 

There are other pointa in your article which I 
should be glad to take up; but it would take too 
much space in your ever welcome weekly visitor, 

Yours truly, 
EvVOLUTIONIBT. 

[We are very glad to receive so thoughtful a 
criticism, and to publish it, although we cannot 
make here the defence thatseems quite adequate 
in our own mind. But we will point out the fol- 
lowing;— 

1. The "unknowablo" must be au absolute 
Mank to every intelligence, It surely cannot be 
held legitimate to make any predicate of it what- 
ever, ns Mr. Spencer himself admits., Yet he 
does make predicates of It which are derived 
from our own natures," nnd thus violates hisown 
principle. ‘‘Omnipresence’’ is simply presence 
throughout ail parc; and what do we know of 
"presence" at all but by our own experience? 
Mr. Spencer does the very thing be forbids us to 
do, in making this predication. 

2. The difference between him and us ia chief- 
lythis, He denies that we know anything of 
Force; we affirm that we know it Just so far as it 
perceptibly nets The Cause of Nature we main- 
tain to be kuown in ita effec/&, Hence Force is 
not to us the "Unknowahle," but ia rather the 
^od of Science,” Known just go far as Nature is 
known. This difference ja based on a deeper dif- 
ference not discussed in our article. 1n common 
with Mr. Mill, Mr. Spencer practically accepts 
the distinction of noumena and phenomena, 
which is part of the old &cholastie luggage which 
science will most certainly discard; and it is be- 
enuse Mr. Bpeucer is thus not scientific enough 
that we find a fatal flaw in his philosophy. It is 
excellent ns far as it goes; but the more rigorous 
philosophy of the future will never rest satisfied 
with these first rude essays at modern philosophiz- 
ing. We rejoice at the tendency of Bpencerlam; 
but we look far beyond it to a philosophy which 
shall not burden itself with any such scholastic 
rubbish as the assumption of unintelligible nou- 
mena.—ED.] 


A PROBLER. 


NkwRURYPORT, Mass., July 25, 1872. 
To THE INDEX :— 

The Congregationalist of the 25th Instant quotes 
from the Christian Intelligencer aa follows :— 
“The current of scientifle thought is again setting 
in strongly in favor of the literal exactness of the 
Mosaic uecount of the origin of mankind.” 

If the author of the above quotation be a man 
3 n del yan Be defend him- 
pelf against a charge o ying — 

(The trouble ia that “men of average intelli- 
gence” in other mutters often make such state- 
ments as the above, because they dare not use 
their intelligence at all in religious matters, 
They read only one side; and it is ignorant pre- 
mumption rather than wilful mendacity of which 
they are guilty in fact. They think that the 
walla of Jericho are overthrown whenever the 
priests blow a blast on their trumpets. The 
only answer ls to point to the still standing 
walle—Enp. | 


CATEUMIZED, 


PEORIA, ILL., July 30, 1872, 
Mr. F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sír,—l will ask a few questions about 
Spiritualism which 1 believe would interest 
many persons, [f answered through THE INDEX. 
The subject becomes importaut when large num- 
bers of respectable aud intelligent persons testify 
to having witnessed certain startling phenomena 
which eannot be explaiued by any d the known 
laws of Nature. Such being the fact, I was sur- 
prised to notice the discouragement which you 

ve to the subject by remarking that you had 

n unfortunate in your investigations, and also 
by publishing accounts of other cases where the, 
phenomena were not forthcoming, as had been 
romised. The finding of "bogus" coin does not 
Diaptuve the existence of the genuine; neither 
does a failure or many fallures by pretenders or 
impostora to produce theae phenomena prove 
that there are no such things witnessed else- 
where. Such negative accounta will not sutisfy 
persona who have been more fortunate than 
yourself ] must infer from your remarks that 
you deny that there are any strange plienomena, 
thereby dividing ita advocates into two classes, 
to wit, knaves und fools; the knaves pK 
certain phenomena by Jugglery which the fool 
were unable to detect. But how are we to recon- 
cile the foregoing with your admission of the 
sincere statements of Mrs. Andrews, which state- 
ments are of the must starlliug nature? By your 
admission of her sincerity I undorstand you to 
mean that abe believes whut she states to be true; 
and she writes like a very intelligent person, 
and one not over-eredulous, She states what she 
saw, heard, and felt. Those three senses are the 
principal ones in the general investigation of sti- 
entific subjects, ‘ly hy that what she supposed 
she saw, heard, and felt, slie did not see, hear, or 
feel, ia equivalent to the assertion that tlie senses 
are not reliable. That is an absurdity ; for if the 
senses are not reliable, we have nothing to guide 
un, and we might as well cease to investigate, 
or even speak, fur we know sot whether we ure 
speaking of anything real or not. 

I have witn strange phenomena under 
the names of mesmerism and animal magnetism, 
and in later times what I have no doubt is the 
eame thing with additions and variations under 
the new name of Spiritualism. Therefore | am 
prepared to claim that certain strange phenom- 
ena do occur; and I also believe them to be 
the same phenomena which have furnished the 
foundation of all the prlesteraft and superstition 
of the human race. 

Then by all means let us investigate; for if the 
force concerned prove to be only one of the ordi- 
nay ſurces of Nature acting through the brain 
and nervous ayslem of man, moving ponderable 
substances and manifesting r by the 
aid of man’s brain without man being conscious 
ofthe part he is acting in the matter, then who 
can foretell to what useful purposes it may be - 
plied in the arts and sciences, and perhaps in the 
detection of crime? Or if It should prove the 
immortality of the human soul, thia would be 
the greatest of all achievements; for it would 
banish msterialism, priesteraft, and superstition 
from among men, and place religion among the 
sciences, where it should be if it is to be any- 
where. 

We should not despair of these great results, 
while we appear to have such a bountiful supply 
of phenomena to aid us in the investigation. 


Yours m4 
AMES MONROE. 


[Mr. Monroe fs mistaken on several points. 

1. We would by no means ‘discourage the sub- 
Ject."! 

2. We believe that the "subject?" has two sides ; 
and since the Spiritualist. papers give only one 
side, it is well that at least one paper should give 
both. 

3. Mr. Monroe's inference that we divide all Spir- 
ituallsta Into ‘‘knaves and fools"! verges on the in- 
excusable. We never denied the occurrence of 
"strange phenomena ;" the world Is full of them. 
On the contrary, we regard it aa a very “strange 
phenomenon" that a reader of THE INDEX should 
not better understand its spirit. 

4. The statements of Mrs. Andrewa were aelf- 
evidently sincere; but we did not feel called up- 
on to explain them. There seem to be very few 
persons in this world who are content to say, I 
don't know; but we are one of them. 

b. The senses are in the main trustworthy, U in 
a healthy condition ; but the history of delusions 
will teach any cautious mind to revise their testi- 
mony by reflection. 

8. By all means investigate“ whatever prom- 
ines valuable result, But do not echo the foolish 
complaint against those who do not Investi- 
gate In your own favorite direction—particularly 
the men of science who prefer to continue in 
their own peculiar work rather than to enter in- 


to what tbey consider à wild-goose chase after 
miracles. Personally we sre quite willing to 
Inveatigate Spiritualism, if pasdble; but repeated 
failures in the attempt have eallafied ux that little 
or no co-operation is to be expected from profes- 
sional "mediuma,"—Ep.] 


— 
SWIN BU NEA POEMS. 


There ia one department in Tur Ixoxx which, I 
trust, will be wore cultivated in the not very distiut 
future, when the material success of the paper shall 
enable its conductors to double the number of ila 
pages, thereby making the contenta still more at- 
tractive, more interesting, more valuable. This 
depariment is Bibliography, certainly one of thu 
most important features to the radical thinker who 
expects to find reviews and able criticisms of im 
tint recent publications, of worka which mar 
new epoch in the sciences, discussions of current 
literature which is entitled to more than the custom, 
ary notico usually found under the head of “New 
Publicationa" in our daily papers. 

1 do not propose to mnke a heyinning in this dl: 
rection; but by way of illustration 1 wish to cull 
attention briefly to one work which, i£ I am right, 
has never breo mentioned yet in these columna. 
and a work, too, which will be a treaaure in every 
true redical's library, I speak of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne’s Songs betore Sunrise." The author, the 
youngest and most promising of contempomry Eng 
lish poeta, created n great sensation some five or six 
years avo, when his first collection of poetry, under 
the title of "Laus Veneris," nnd several trigedivs 
("Atilunta in Calvdon," and "Clinstellard," Kc.) were 
published. Seldom has a young poet been more 
Beverely attacked nr more extravagantly praised 
than Swinburne, We can scarcely resist the temp 
lutlou to quote this or (lat tine passage; but, even it 
Tug INpES had more space for such discussions, Ih. 
task would no! be a very easy one. It is impossilile 
to make selections and to do Justice to Swinhurne's 
genius; one must make oneself acquainted with 
the mre beauties of hia muse; one must abandon 
oneself to the exquisite pleasuie, to the unspeaka- 
ble delight, of reading one and all of the unique, 
masterly poems, and long will the melody of his 
words vibrate within our suule t 

His Arst book of poetry, "Laus Veneris" wan 
essentinl]y n reaction against Puritan asceticism ; it 
was In rebellion against the resolute ignoring ot all 
the more fervid ffections of human nature, His 
latest "Songs" show a prest progress, and will not 
fail to delight the admirers of his first production. 
Should we select seme poems ns characteristic of 
Swinbnrne's muse, showing how grand his pathos, 
how exalted his thoughts, bow fascinating his pict- 
ures, how | melodious hia lang! , we should per- 
haps name "Before a Crucifix,” and "Super Flumina 
Babylonia ;" but the first of all wonld be that grand 
"den of Man.“ 

he anthropomorphic God is dying; bis "elect" 
are crying hesvenward, they call him "the Lord 
God of their tyrunta," by hia “name that iu hell-tire 
was wrilten;” but humanity, free from enperstition, 
has no aympatby with the dying Pan. 
“And the love-eong ef earth as thou dicat reeounde through 
the wind ofher wings,— 
"ur ta Man ix the higuest! for Mau i» the master of 
inge e 

If we have only succeeded in calling the attention 
of & few of onr readers to this remarkable poet 
whose inapirations, in a poetic form, are incarna- 
tions of the ideas, the impulses, of our age, we feel 
satisfied. Thousands of books are published every 
yenar, vet there s no denying the fet that Ihe num- 
ber of hooks that will live, or ought to live, ia es- 
tremely limited. Very few journals encourage Im- 
partial criticism. 

Hoao ANDRIKSSEN. 


RCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION.—AÀL a recent 
meeting of the Polytechnic Club of the Americam 
3 Mr. Boyle told the following inci- 

lent :— 

“At a newly-erected lighthouse along the New 
Island Sound, an old sailor waa recently appoint 
ed as keeper. On one of the evenings, when 
trimmin; lamp, he neglected bis instructions 
to draw the curtain down, and the setting sun, 
shining through one of the large lenses, had, of 
course, its rays concentrated In the focus, and, RA 
here the lamp is placed, the heat was sufficient 
to light it, to his utter amazement. He put it 
out, Tut bad become so nervous for the whole 
night that his owu image frightened him aa it 
waa reflected In tbe piece of the lantern, 
with the dark side outside and the strong light 
inside. The next morning at daybreak he put 
out the light, when at sunrise the sun lit it up 
again, for the same reason as it happened the 
evening before. This was too much for the old 
salt, He immediately packed his trunk and 
left, without notice to any one, and was only 
missed when at night the lighthouse remalned 
dark. When found in the nelghboring village, 
he declared that the lighthouse was bewitched 
that the Devil had lighted his lamp twice, and 
that he had seen him In person during the whole 
night outaide the tower, — in at lm. It 
was, of course, his own Image that he had seen. 
His supposition was, to be sure, not complimen- 
tary to himself In re to his own appearance, 
but be wae not to be Induced to return ut any 
price,” 
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INDEX TRACTS 


0. I. Truths for the Times, on RSFREHENTATIVE Pa- 
"as FROM Imm Ixpxx,contalne tho Fin Affirmationa” 
and “Modern Principles.” It gives a bird's-eye view of 
Free Religion as conceived by the Editor of Tux ÍNDEX, and 
starea the “lrrepreselble confllot" berween it and Christ- 
univ. Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of “The Ori 
of Species,” says, In a letter to the Editor not originally u- 
tended for publication, but subsequently authorized to be 
a ve now, 104 E 4 Lc Ge Timm 
aud I admire them m must heart; end Is 
almoat every word," PRICE—Ten Cente (New Taillon.) 
Jo. 3.—Fear of the Lt God, an elognent and besu- 
Quei aleccurse by O. B. FROTRINGHAM, the 
debasing character cf the popular notions of and pre- 
sents concep tick of him that sre worthy of the nineteenth 
century. CE—Hingle copies Five Cento; Twelve coplee 


Fifty Cents. 

“Mo. 8.— on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
VOYSEY, of England, who has recently been deprived of 
his bencfice by the ecclesiastical conrte on account of bie 
bold and oatapoken heresies, 14 an overwhelming demonetra- 
tion of the im; ctions and errors of the Bible, both In the 
Old and the New Testamente. Passages sustaining the ar- 

gument are copiously quoted, with references to chapter 

and voree ín every instance; and no abler, fairer, or more 
hi K treatise on tbe subject can be found in the Eng 

Mah lan è PRICE- Single coples Ten Cents; 8 

copies Phy Conta: Twelve copies One Dollar. 

Wo. 4.—Ch an Propagandism, by F. X. ABBOT, js 
a complete exposure of the weakness, costiiness, and in- 
efficiency of (he System of Foreign Missions. Full af Fig- 
wre, Facts, and Tateresting acts, Also, a very remark- 
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Theology Considered as a Science. 


ADURE‘S BEFORE THE THEOLOGICAL ALUMNI, CAMBRIDGE, 
JUNE 35, 187. 


BY REV. E. H. HALL. 


[Conclnded.] 


The point to be urged is thia: Theology, to 
become a science, must do Its work iu the scien- 
tifie spirit. The exact meaning of this much 
a term readily Appear, I think, from what 
has gone before. Science being, us we have seen, 
the organized pursuit of truth, and atarting al- 
ways in its pursuit with the recognition of facts, 
its first and essential characteristic is, aecording- 
ly, the due estimate and appreciation of facta, 

To those who know how rare this capacity ls, 
to those who know the mental habits to be over- 
come, the bias to be overruled, the personal pre- 
dilections to be forgotten, before the mind, on 
whatever It be employed, learns to see what is 
naturally before it, I need not plead the value of 
the service which science thus renders. Here 

nin, as it seems to me, is one of the instances 
where the Intellectual habit» gained in element- 
ary pursults become of incomparable value 
when transferred to other pursuits. That the 
mind when employed in physical research (thus 
far the chief fleld of science) is more free from 
bias, and sees with less obstructed vision, than 


when engaged In social or moral inquiries, can 
hardly be * It is very natural, then, 
that among its stones and grasses and atars, 


where fact passes for fact, Jaw for law, and con- 
sequence for consequence, with a certainty un- 
attalnable where serious personal Interests nre at 
stake, the mind should first gain that keen per- 
ception of realities and loving sympathy with 
truth as truth, which may fitly be called the sci- 
entifle spirit. 
LOVE OF TRUTH, 

Has theology zu reached this point? You, at 
least, who are familiar with theological contro- 
versy, will bear me out In declaring how rare it 
is, when religious doctrines are in question, 
whatever we may say of our love of truth, to 
find either combatant fighting for any thing 
higher than the triumph of his own conclusions. 
The truth which he loves is the — 2 alreudy 

, for the 


whether high or low; whether beautiful or ugly. 
It means the love of truth which others hate; it 
means close companionship with truth from 
which others shrink with loathing; it means 
worship of truth which to other eyes is hideous 
or vile, To science all truth is beautiful; the 
common becomes fine; the mean becomes heroic. 

So long, then, as theology knows so little of 
this spirit; «o long as theo remains almost 
entirely in the handsof those who have doctrines 
to maintain and positions to defend; so long as it 


considers certain conclusions better and others 
worse, one result of critical inquiry praiseworthy 
and another blameworthy,one irestion ofthought 
perilous and another safe ; so long as theology is at 
mins to distinguish among its followers between 

e "sound" and the “unsound,” and has smiles 
and caresses for those whose honest logic polits 
them here, frowns and ansthemas for those 
whose honest logic points them there, so long 
theology certainly needs to learn from its sister 
sciences the simple love of truth. 


PREJUDICE AGAINST THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT. 

Still, I am quite aware, however the argument 
may stand, that the most formidable obstacle to 
the scientific interpretation of religion lies at ex- 
actly the point where we now are. To the com- 
mon thought the ‘“sclentific spirit" inevitabl 
stands in antagonism to the religious spirit, To 
the popular imagination the term fact” always 
stands for something hard as rock and cold us Ice. 
To deal constantly with facts, to discriminate 
sharply between the ideal and the real, to pursue 
truth through all its windings and concealments, 
strip it of all its costumes and look into its un- 
veiled face, is re ed, for some reason, as u 
very heartless and unpoetic proceeding. Relig- 
ion," we are sure to reminded, “is an affair 
of feellng and sentiment; not therefore to be 
subjected to-clowe analysis.“ Excuse me, how- 
ever, if I still ask, with prosaic acepticiam, and in 
the heartless application of the very method s0 
e med ted, for the exact facts on which 
this plausible theory rests, Where is the sphere, 
either of literature, of morals, or of art, in which 
the contemplation of actual facts has proved de- 
structive to imagination or feeling? Shall Greek 
sculpture be pronounced Inartistie for being so 
closely observant of anatomical facta? Does the 

nter mock our sense of beauty when he fol- 
ows, by exact study, nature's forms and colors 
and lines? Ix Shakspeare no poet for iz- 
ing at every step the actual movementa of the 
human mind, or the genuine play of human pas- 
sious? Are the divine realities so small and poor 
that the imagination must break loose from the 
universe to find materials worthy of her use? 
Or is it true that Just where we hold ourselves 
closest to Nature's facts, there both Imagination 
and feeling, with wonder and reverence and 
awe as well, find themselves most at home? 
And is it supremely true that It is this exact in- 
quiry into human history, and human passion 
aud thought, together the microscopic in- 
M pisei of sefence into the hidden processes 
of very 4 world of matter, Which 
alone bas enabled the modern mind to climb to 
those dizzy heights and sweep aver those vast 
flelds of generalization, before which men's souls 
would once have sunk fainting as before forbid- 
den visions of glory and sublimity ? 


TEMPER OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


Tt seems somewhat humiliating, yet it is quite 
necessary, to mention still another argument iu 
behalf of the scientific px lta presence will 
improve immeasurabl e temper of our relig- 
lous controversies. If we are trust appear- 
ances, we May tay aay that bitterness and in- 
vective enter Into discussions just in proportion 
aa they are unscientific. The more science the 
less temper. The two most passionate sciences of 
the present day, I suppose, are the two erudest— 
Theology aud Political Economy; each freel 
substituting sneer and detraction for — — 
each vying with the other in violence, personal- 
ity, nuendo, and In a certain partisan virulence 
which we look for in vain in the ordinary discus- 
sions of botanista or geologista or chemists. If I 
am here reminded that Theology and Political 
Economy are precisely the two sciences which 
deal most immediately with men's personal in- 
teresta, and must necessarily, therefore, be dis- 
cused with greater warmth than any others, I 


reply, You ure tall pnting tay own assertion into 
other worl A ploner boroni» a science in the 
very nienenn: In witel IL extricates Itself from 
the pohona) beares of the traths it handles 
and learns fo see theni In (ele impersonal an 

universi rolotions Tf jL ie nanler for one sei- 
ence to do Hite than fir another asit unquestion- 
ably le, s moch the more ceoson for effort. 
Withou! preiige this clivious ent into annec- 
eseary deri. ler me hasard the prediction that 


the moment theology rises to the imperwonallty 


_of science, that moment all animosity will depart 


from our theological discussions; and that then, 
instead of childistily banishing from every prc 
fesional gathering those grand themes which 
alone interest thoughtful men, and alone affect 
the highest welfare of the race, we shall find our- 
selves We inviting attention to these very 
themes; eliciting from every earnest mind its 
honest thought, intolerant only of crudeness and 
ignorance, and heartily welcoming an unreserved 
treatment of the profoundest aud moet delicate 
problema. 
PROVINCTALISM IN RELIGION, 

To put this same thought Into other words, our 
religion must cease to be provincial, and become, 
like science, cosmopolitan. Provincialism in re- 
ligion ja like provincialism in social life; has the 
sume effect on mind and manners and heart, It 
makes us suspleious nnd Hl-bred, bi rt and in- 
tolerant; convinced of our own spiritual pre- 
eminence because other spiritual spheres are for- 
elgu to us; Jealous of the approaches of cultivated 
thought, because we are ill at ease in its presence. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, let me 
any, If it be necessary, that what I have claimed 
for the true aclentific method and spirit, I would 
by no means be understood as claiming indis- 
eriminately for individual men of scienve. That 
men of science, like all others, are often false to 
their own Ideals, and even fail at times to appre- 
hend the strength or grandeur of their own - 
tion, I do not need to be told. Iam speaking 
only of those whose science is real, Tet us be 
just, If we have much t teach, we have also 
much to learn; and T do not hesitate to say that, 
for lessons of generosity, of charity, of honesty in 
statements of belief, of fearless confidence in the 
leadings of truth, religion must be u learner to- 
day in the school of science. 


OUR DUTY AS PREACHERS, 


One thing more and my task is done. I have 
not tten that I ain addressing to-day, not à 
body of professed theologians, but practical work- 
ers in the Christian ministry. We are inet, not 
to arn a course of study, but to con-ider to- 

ther the interests of religion. None the jo, 

owever, do I believe that the thought which 
am trying to present, if important at all, is im- 
portant for us. 

I need not remind you that, however practical 
our ministry may be, and however solicitous we 
may ourselves be to avoid technical controversy, 
we yet cannot, and certainly do not, escape tLe 
occasional consideration of theological truth. 
Though our doctrinal ideas be very few, yet those 
few LI ag bons — Asa . of fact, 
minister's knowledge popularly supposed 
cover the whole fleld of — and his utter- 
ances are listened to, by that portion of his hear- 
ers at least who are moet In need of correct in- 
struction, as words of authority, Asa matter of 
fact. too, the preacher seldom shrinks from this 


upon the miraculous element in religion; upon 

ie destiny of the soul; upon the reality, if not 
the exact detalls, of the future life, Yet these are 
the exact equivalents of points on which, in other 
sciences, no one is expected to pronounce an 
opinion, and no honest man wishes to pronounce 
an opinion, who has not carefully surveyed hia 
ground, and cannot support his opinion with ad- 
equate testimony, In other words, these are 
points in to which, from any high point of 
view, only one alternative is ible,—elther ab- 
solute silence upon them, or t orough knowledge 
and command of the entire evidence. 

Tt must not be forgotten that the moment dot- 
trines are touched, the minister becomes a theo- 
logian, Moral excellence, purity of character, 
piety, devouttiess, have no more to do with such 
critical inquiries as those above alluded to, than 
has muscular strength or mechanical menty, 
For theological points only N Mey 
would do, Were Ia layman, I would us soon 
my butcher these questions as ask my minister, 
unless my minister were a thoroughly equip 
acholar and a trained theologian, 

The hiference is clear, In the highest sense, it fa 
true, we can hardly any of us be theologians. 
The limits of our education, the primitive condi- 


hitherto of theological sclence at our schools, 

— the fact that we have been fashioned aceord- 
jug to another type, make the full theological 
position unattainable. In another sense, how- 
ever, thia selentifie temper of which I have been 
ing can help us all in our most practical 
work. fr it cannot lift us to the highest virtues, 
it can help us at least to avoid the vices to which 


feasion is peculiarly exposed. Let me oc- 
capy what time —— in pointing out, how- 
ever briefly, two ways in which this may be 


achieved. 
INTELLECTUAL HONESTY. 

First, we may all learn from science to recog- 
nize the ree nee of honat, — ar z 

t this iu another wa, an we 
ioo» honest in our relizioua thinkin ? The fine 
characteristic of science ia its conscientiousness. 
I do not so much praise it for this as point out the 
characteristic, Advanciug always from fact to 

testing and being tested at each ate 

rigid demonstration, it learns by stern bu be- 
neficent necessity to 


ize always the exact 
limita of its knowledge. To assert what It does 
not know, to felgn certitude where there is none, 
to claim evidence where evidence is wanting, ls 
so forelgn to its methods and so sure of instant 
exposure, that Intellectual honesty becomes part 
of its very being. Solentifle writers, when de- 
fending themselves agaiust the assaults of the 
church, ht safely, I think, if they thought it 
worth while, challenge their op nts to pro- 
duce treatises from the whole of Christian 
theology which deal with the reader so sincerely, 
which point out so frankly the limita of the 
writer's knowledge or the character and extent 
of the evidence from which he speaks, us do the 
best scientific treatises of our own generation. 
Now, it is precisely this intellectual habit which 
we aa preachers eminently need. Say what we 
will about the difference between scientific and 
religious evidence, it Is not pleasant to be told, 
w it is certainly hard to deny, that if we 
would hear looseness of reasoning, recklessness of 
statement, audacity of assertion, repetition of 
facts a thousand times denied and argumenta 6 
thousand times refuted, with the cool assumption 
of absolute knowledge in realms of truth where 
testimony is lacking and certainty is impossible, 
we tst listen, not alone to the ravings of the 
revival-balla, where raving is expected, but to 
the ealm utterauces of mauy of our most learned 
pulpits. Ido not deny that the fault ls largely 
unconscious, Its unconseiousness fa the very 
point. 
RESPONSIBILITY ATTACHING TO PUBLIC SPEECH. 


Has it then come to this? Because religious 
truth differs in the character of its evidence from 
other truth, are we therefore to Fe ourselves 
unfettered scope for assertion and dogmatism? 
The lem defense our hearera have against our 
persuasions, the less our responsibility to guard 
our words? I rather believe the contrary. The 
farther removed from pte proof is the thought 
we utter, so much the more cautious are we 
bound to be In our utterance, The more we call 
upon our hearers to believe, the graver, I am 
sure, is the moral responsibility we incur to 
measure each steterant, to welgh each word, to 
frankly disclose the nature of our information 
and our testimony. Believe me, science will 
have done much for us, if it has simply intro- 
duced into theology that instinct of honesty, not 
unknown elsewhere, which reveals to the uu- 
Initiated the exact point where facta end and 
conjecture begins; the point where certainty 
M and beyond which only hypothesis is pos- 
sible. 

THE HISTORIC SENSE, 

There is still one other way in which, as It 
seems to me, &'ience Can greatly ald us as preach- 
ers. It cao help us to cultivate what I have al- 
ready designated as the scientific spirit, but what 
in this connection may be more specifically 
styled the historic dense. 

fhe truths with which we bave to deal, while 
of supreme importance, are yet, as we all know, 
somewhat vague and undefined. Differing in 
thelr nature from the facts of physical science 
they differ still more In having been as yet bul 
carelessly observed, inadequately tested, imper- 
fectly classified, and lonely and illogically an- 
al . In the nature of the case, too, nowhere 
is the bins of preconception stronger, or the 
weight of established opinion greater than in re- 
ligious belief; nowhere is It easier to see what 
makes for our own conclusions, or harder to see 
what makes against them. In no other calling, 
therefore, is the mind in greater danger of catan: 
ing a distorted image of the object at which it is 
looking, of missing the fine line which separates 
truth from falsehood, of mistaking the creationa 
of its own fancy for the eternal laws of God. In 
no other calling, in à word, if we are aimpl 
anxious to know the truth, do we stand in ` 
er need of that aharp eye for facts and ulck dis- 
crimination between the apparent and the real 
m only a scientific training seems able to 

re. 

Thus far but slight effort has been made to cul- 
tivate among us this ecientitic instinct. While 
held in high esteem elsewhere, in theology it la 
viewed in the light of a disqualification rather 
than an aid. A decided prejudice in favor of 
recognized belief has always been held in higher 


than the impartial temper which searches 
analy for historie truth ; while instead of wel- 
titude those who bring finely- 


coming with 
eritieal faculties to bear upon iritunl 
Sung theology rebukes them rather as Import- 


ing Into holy places the tools of a buser trade. 


I trust that I am wrong in my opinion, but no- 
thing, I confess, seems to me rarer, even in our 
own portion of the 8 world, than this 
historic feeling of which 1 speak, or than even 
the desire to possess it. I cannot find that it is 
even prized, at least in comparison with other 
and far inferior gifts, I trust that Iam mistaken 
in my interpretation of what T read and hear, 
yet it seems to me that countless questions are 
under discussion to-day as matters of nal 
opinion, of religious sentimen of iptultive per- 
ception, of denominational bellef, which a nicer 
critical sense would assign instuntly to the realm 
of historic evidence, and refuse to treat on other 
grounds. What I seem always to hear, even 
when the specific tenets of Christianity or exact 
points of criticism are under consideration is, Are 
these doctrines safe or dangerous, proper or im- 

r? Whither will they lead? How will 
They affect our faith or the soul's belief? How 
do they accord with the divine purposes or the 
divine attributes (known apparently to each de- 
nomination)? The one question which I seem 
never to hear is, Js it true 

Iam sincere in disclaiming too great positive- 
ness on this point; nor would I go a single step 
beyond the familiar facts. Yet I cannot tell you 
how I deplore the singular lack among ourselves 
of this inestimable quality. 1 caunot tell 
how ita abeence seems to me to vitiate our most 
laborious researches and to neutralize our most 
accomplished scholarship. Nor do I dare to say 
how fatally it seems to me to harass and embitter 
our denominational fellowahip. It makes those 
strangers who should be friends; it sends into 
different paths those who should be walking band 
In hand; It breeds mutual misunderstandings in 
breasts whose sympathies should make them one. 


Among all our nt differences, this has 
long seemed to me the only one which is worth a 
momeut's thought. Doctrinal distinctions are 
transient and superficial; but until we can learn 
to take to our fellowship,and rate at its full worth, 
that delicacy of feeling which shrinks from any 
statement to which personal conviction does not 
sy respond, no perot unity ls possible. 

e are wont to make merry over this sensi- 
tiveness of the Intellectual conscience. It has 
long been the football of our most boisterous 
sport. I would view It rather as the finest gift 
ever bestowed upon theologian or minister; as 
the one rare trait which no rudeness must ivsult, 
and to which, however slightly we may ourselves 

it, we none the less owe our profoundest 
eference and homage. Certain It is that to the 
regard which we pay to this quality, aud to the 
successful cultivation among ourselves of a more 
delicate and keener sense of truth, we are to look, 
if anywhere, for the realization of that perfect 
spiritual fellowship which has long been the 

am of generous soula, 

I wil not add to my discourse any qualifica- 
tlons or reservations, but must leave it to explain 
itself. I know not how aggressive I haveseemed. 
I shall be glad to know that ull I have sald is 
among the commonplaces of your daily thought. 
In any case, I do you the justice to believe that 
whatever truth there may be in my discourse, 
however unpalatable it msy seem, you will 
thunk me for having spoken. We are not child- 
ren, but men; aud will tolerate from each oth- 
er anything but unfaithfulnem to the high in- 
terests of our calling. 

OUR RELATIONS TO THX UNIVERSITY. 

One word more na I close. Within a few years 
our much-loved University, catching in Ità best 
sense the scientific spirit of our age, put her- 
self in fresh contact, at almost every point, with 
the advances of modern inquiry, and shown how 
even those pursulta with which the temper of the 
times seems least in sympathy may yet qu 
new life by the application of stricter me 
and a wider search for truth. One department 
after another haa felt the new impulse and taken 
its higher place, Is ours alone to be left behind 
in this noble rivalry? I speak without reserve 
for I speak not of men but of methods and 
means. And I speak the more openly because, 
unlike the others, we have lost ground to recover 
and shameful disgraces to retrieve. We have a 
past behind us which we can remember only to 

stung by it to a roue consecration to the 
cause we have so fuithleasly betrayed, 

Let us demand, then, for our own department, 
the same enlargement of facilities, with the same 
thorough methods and tests, which are elaewhere 
* or already — such admirable 

uits, Let us ask, in justice, that aa our Univer- 
sity Js striving to send out into our sister profes- 
sions men thoroughly fitted for their wor , and 
ready to meet any com tition, so she shall send 
at last into the field of the ministry men fitted to 
take their place in the ranks of the best theolog- 
ical scholarship. And, this being done, let us 
promise that no word of ours, either of timid 
counsel or of faithless fears, shall deter the young 
minds that gather here from winning for them- 
selves the broadest culture, and learning to gov- 
ern themselves by the simple love of truth. 


— 
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AY AD: RES DELIVERED BEFORE TIIE PrrstaoRng 
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or rather, ! should «ay, to undo, ia th. 
ment of words that, owing to the 
knowledge, have na onger any real p caning i 
the sense in which they have been previu o 
derstood; words that, having been used * 
press certain ideas, and the ideas themed, 
aving become obsolete, have lost thelr "3 
cance. This difficulty, however, is not wi i 
its 8 RB NND the man of greated 
»rogress would speak a language com 
Dointelligible to moet of his contemporaries * 

The term *'hereafter," used to express the idea 
of another life, after what la commonly denom. 
inated death, is a misnomer of the clase alluded to, 
Whether or not there remain anything of the 
mind, or soul, or whatever we may please ty cal) 
it, when the form that we can now see and feel 
has crumbled into dust, there can be no other life. 
The conscious, individual person either panna 
into oblivion, when his outward structure censes 
to perform the functions of intelligent motion, or 
else lives on—the same, identical, conscious in 
vidual—in some other form not palpable to the 
normal human sense. While conforming for 
custom's sake to the porter sense of the term 
“hereafter,” in announcing the title of this pa 
I shall endeavor to divest my language, a much s 
possible, of that form of phraseology which makes 
a distinction between life in the visible body and 
life separated from it. 

I appreciate the difficulty of an effort to de 
monstrate what is commonly regarded as beyond 
the reach of direct proof. "Revelation" must ty 
abandoned as evidence, it haying positive valne 
as such only to the direet recipient of it The 
more ancient claim for this class of testimony & 
further barred by its remoteness and con 

character, while that of the t time fa 
yet too new, too marvellously s ng to the 
common matter-of-fuct mode of reasoning. Hav- 
ing premised go much, I ean ouly hope to furnish 
some views sustaining a «trong probability thas 
the proposition I would make ii well founded. 

I submit Just here, however, this question. 
While I will not cavil at the hard conditione im- 
posed by the materialist in such a case, is this 
positive theory, ax to the kind of prouf requisite to 
establish a paychological problem, always to be 
held an unerring one? If so, then all evidence 
of new discoveries in the realm of the invisible 
—a realm vaster, to my conception, than mate 
rial space—i& uxeless. The consequence would 
seem to be, tbat all researches in the direction 
most interesting to the race must arrive in the 
very beginning at an effectual barrier,—a clowd 
door upon which is inscribed, not by Nature but 

the conceit of man himself, ‘Thus far shalt 
ou go, aud no farther." 

Without urging the claim (equally positive 
with the materialist theory) made by many in- 
telligent investigators in the region of psychical 
acience, that they have in various ways penetra. 
ted the veil which hides from the common ob 
server positive knowledge on this subject, there 
are still reasonable nds for the theory that 
mind, soul, or spirit is not perishable. 

The universal inborn desire of mankind to live 
continuously furnishes a strong presumption in 
favor of its probable realization. This desire has 
always animated the breast of man, so far as we 
can trace the history of the race; and it hasal- 
most luvariably borne the fruit of a more or lee 
firm belief that its realization may be conf- 
dently expected. This desire pervades all 
of minds, and ia not dependent upon nor affected 

— fo theories as to the ratus of the con- 
nuing spirit. It bas outlived many theo 
systems, and has undergone no change ami to 

tal revolutions of other mental conceptions. It s 

of the same quality in the ignurant as in the cul- 
tivated man, In the inexperience of youth as in 

the maturity of advanced age. It needs not te 
be inculcated, and is complete without culture 

I argue, therefore, that it is a gift from Nature, 

and as such caunot be useless, Its use, I infer, ia 

to teach us that life la Inextinguishable. 

: BASE: are exce tionn, sertim, to — agre 
lesire begetting ef, an rhaps eve 
resente of the desire itself in the mind. The 
latter condition, however, is a class of disease. 

low grade of belief, an undefined dread, ls the 

result of this state. I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to illustrate this, by Introducing that fine 
type of mental derangement described by Shak- 

em in Hamlet's memorable contemplation 0 

suicide :— 


One of the most difficult things we have to do 
e abandon. 


"To die—to dleep—No more;" 
—in a momentt, the insincerity of this declaration 
appears in this reflection :— 
“And, h leep, to d 
The heart 2058. Lud the, Thousand nataral shocks 
That flesh ie helr to,—' tia a consummation 
Devoally to be wished." 
At this — the coveted oblivion ia doubted, 
and apprehension finds expression thus: 
"To die;—to sleep 
To aleep! perch: to dream:—ay, there's the rub; 
Forint sicep of death what dreame may come, 
When we have ebuffled off thla morta! coll, 
Must give ue pause. There's the rer 
That makes calamity of so long Ilie; 
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For wbo would bear the whipe aud sowrns of (Ime, 
. . LJ . . . * 


But that tho dread of something after deaih— 

Tho nodlscovered country, from whose bourne 

No traveller retorve—pugzalee the will, 

And makes ue rather the lis we have, 

Than tly toothere that we koow not ol.“ 

The materialist, even the rank atheist, will 

nerally acknowledge the desire for continuous 
fire, and, though they have cultivated so severe 
and material a theory as to any true standard of 
proof, that the finer elements of mental demon- 
stration are discarded, yet the moat they can 
urge ls that to them the thing—even that which 
seems so harmonious with our highest aspirations 
—ijs not yet satisfactorily established. 

Another consideration from which I deduce 
continulty of life is the relation of the visible hu- 
mau form to the invisible mind, and their re- 
spective capacities for duration aa Individuals. 

t this stage, It is proper to assume that there is 
a real distinction between the mind and the 
body; that they are se te individual things, 
the conjunction of which forms the intelligent 
visible being. Boerhaave aud many other illus- 
trious writers have furnished valuable diserta- 
tions upon this distinetion, satisfactorily deducing 
it upon philosophical grounds, A single simple 
instance, which I take from one of these writers, 
is this: A man wila to move a palsled limb; 
the mind is unaffected by the ysi& but the 
muscles refuse to obey the volition. The distinc- 
tion between the p porion willing and the instru- 
ment to be wielded is unavoidable.” 

From the structure of both body and mind, so 
far as we are able to penetrate the mysteries of 
the latter, we observe that the human form is 
adapted to the use and growth of the mind dur- 
ing only a very short time. The purpose of the 
commenting and peu ay — — oip —— 
fulfilled, judgin e un es of nature, even 
under tie — Tavorable eireumstan the 
most economical husbandry of the physical ele- 
ments, In less than a hundred years. What a 

k of time is this, relative to the vast system 
of the universe with which the mind seema inti- 
mately connected and apparently destined to ex- 


plore, while the body only feebly asalsts, to the 
extent of wandering over and ng into the 
bare surface of ove small plunet! This splendid 


pr mechanism, which yet wears out In & 
undred years—how inferior in endurance to 
that mysterious Inhabitant whose temporary 
dwelling-place and servant itia! In Ita structure 
itis indeed wonderful; and In the prime of its 
beauty and strength would seem almost fitted to 
bea perpetual temple for the monarch within. 
But, ulna ! the zenith of its power fs momentary ; 
Ita best days are soon past; the muscles relaxed, 
the tissues barely cohesive, the senses but faintly 
respondiug to desire, and the whole machine, in 
short, loosening in every part, prior to disso- 
lution. 

Meantime, the mind ls but a Into 

ater fulness and power. As the body decays, 

he soaring mind seema impatient of confine- 
ment, and apparently assists iu the destruction of 
Ita useless tenement, 

The mind rebels at tbe idea that it must 
with the visible organism which haa been but its 
executive. It resists as an injustice that It, the 
living, shall be entombed along with its decrepit 
and dying companion; for it is unnatural aud re- 
pulaive to the mind to contemplate itself as ex- 
tinguishable. It has a dim consciousness of a yet 
higher destiny—a vague revelation from itself, 
wo to speak, oh unknown powers yet to be devel- 
oped, of vast capacities yet to be discovered, of 
superior occupations yet to en its energies, — 
those energies that have but n to put on the 
sinews and muscles of power when the visible hu- 
man form has exhausted Its efficiency. Goethe 
said, on the occasion of the death of Wieland, 
“The destruction of such high powers Is some- 
thing which can never, and under no circum- 
stances, even come into question." A writer, 


who quotes this pamage adds, Such a dogmatic 
expression of conviction ng on bare philo- 
ind so equipped, so 


hical uda, from a m 
acte, and so free, has great welght." 

To pursue still further this distinction between 
visible matter and the principle which anlmates 
it, with jal reference to the relative impor- 
tance of their individual preservation, let us view 
some of the distinctive propertles of each. 

All human bodies may be said to be alike, 
Certain elements may be in larger or less espe 
tion in some bodies than in others, but the ele- 
ments themselves are Identical; and these mAy 
in every case be dissected, welghed, measured, 
and exactly ascertained. 

fhe mind within a uimilar resem- 
blanoe to other minds; the differences being oo- 
eusioned either by an original preponderance or 
inferiority of certain faculties, or else by more or 
lem culture, These latter elements, however—if 
they may be so named—elude the grasp of the 
chemist, and can only be approximately estima- 
ted by the mind itself. This is also true of other 
invisible squrees of nature, but it does not pre- 
clude the idea that they, a4 well as the vital prin- 
ciple of man, are of a refined order of matter 
which we have not yet kuowledge enough to an- 
alyze aud classify. 

Another marked distinction between visible 
ma ter in human form and mind is, that, while 
the elements of the former are eventually dis- 
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tributed, the latter, from its nature, mut remain | 
a whole, whether living or extinet. For who can 
conceive of a single component of the mind sep- 
arated from its associates? Nature seems, at 
least, to have made no provision for such an 
anomaly. 

It ls evident that mine is the real idea of life— | 
the visible form ouly the expression of it; mind 
is the governor—the physi structure the sub- 
lect of government; mind is the workman—the 

but the implement or tool. When the lat- 
ter becomes iucapacltated, we see no necessary 
diminution of the former. For xat tlie 

luses a men ber—a Icy oran arm; the mind 
has lost none of its power, though It cannot be 
quite so effective In all directions with a damaged 
tool. Yet lis resources are wonderful even in 
such a esse, It is well known that the entire loss 
of a sense—aay, that of siylit—is compeusated for 
by the endowment of a double power to some 
other sense, say, of feeling or hearing. 

Thus we see the mind—the real Individual 
man, the workman—adaptlug itwelf to the exi- 
gency of an accident to the machine. These re- 
markable 5 are usually cited as phe- 
nomena, but I feel justified in offering them as 
evidences that life itaelf ia not liable to the Inter- 
ferencer which produced changes |n the visible 
expression of it. 

ay I not logleally reason, then, that "death" 
ls but the last and irreparable aceldent to the 
machine,—analogous to the final stage of other 
mechanisms,—when it must be laid aside for not 
only a newer, but one more fitted to the advanced 
knowledge and capacity of the user? 


It might be objected by some that the occur- 


rence of insanity destroys the force of this rea- 
soning, by showing the mind injured while the 
body remains sound and vigorous. ‘This, Indeed, 
occurred to me with some force at firat; but on 
reflection I conelude that the objection has no 
very great force. 'The Injured ly, however 
well repaired, is never so good as when new, 
While we know that the unbalanced reason is 
frequently restored, with no part depleted; and 
may we not reasonably infer that, when we do 
not witness this restoration, it is because we can- 
not follow the case far enough? If life be contin- 
uous, there ia ample opportunity for the mind’s 
mere: As for the body, we may and do read- 
x nee the lust of it, so far as its collective indi- 
viduality Is concerned. We acknowledge, too, 
the propriety of its dissolution. Where this oc- 
curs prematurely, as in the case of Infants and 
hale Rone person, we kuüow that some violated 
]aw has t executed its unerring sentence, 
And these very ches suggest, as a certaln writer 
says, “a caprice in the dispensation of death 
indicative of & hidden sequel," 

But where is the evideuce, not only of the 
thing às à fact, but even of the probability, the 
desirability, the propriety, the consistency with 
nature in other forms, of the dispersion of the el- 
ements that make up the conscious life? 


Annihilation is not true of anything; and if, as 
I have assumed, the mind is not disolvable, its 
components only apparently se ble in order 
to be adapted to our ue 0 tition, its 
entity only a fact aa an Individual w ole,—how 
can life composed of these be extingulshed, ay 
more than a particle of matter can be anni- 
h an th ther hand, the possibil 

on the other hand, we suppose the - 
ity of dealing with the mind as with the physical 
structure, of disintegrating and dismissing it in 
separate elements, what a strange difficulty pre- 
sents itself! Where would be the place in na 
of the faculty of thought, the will, the conscience, 
the affections, and other components of the 
mind, set free from their association ? 

If this reasoning be so far true, there seems to 
be but one refuge for the disbeliever in contin- 
uous life: that ls, that the mind is NOTHING ! 
If this be true, tiren the body oht to get along 


as well without the mind as with it, and ought 
to perform Ita functions perpetually, But as this 
fs absurd, and contradicted by the commonest 
experience, we are justified In concluding that 


mind Is SOMETHING; that it is conjoined with 
the visible form for a time, but destined to be 
separated from It; that this separation is the 
lienomenon called death. As the inanimate 
y cannot be annihilated, neither can the 
mind; and further, sa the latter, by the laws of 
Its construction, is not dissolvable into elementa, 
it must remaln forever—LIFE ! 

The Development Theory," which has lately 
attracted the sitention of many of the best think- 
em of the world, and which seems to be the most 
rational metliod of accounting for the various 
aud ascending forms of matter, seems to nie a 
strong attestation of the continuity of life. The 
visible world having been prepared, by many 
gradations, for life as we now find it, changes are 
still going on for adaptation to a more devel 
type of life. The resources of nature are ao illim- 
itable, we may contemplate e after grade of 
life, each successive one a refinement of the last 
preceding. A good illustration of this, by anal- 
ogy, is the butterfly succeeding the worm. The 
euterpillar—ecarcely more ignorant of its destiny 
than man- colls itself up to dle; when, lo! a 
new and glorious birth,—& creature of finer text- 
ure and superior conditions. The caterplllar's 
courser senses probably do not recognize the but- 
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terfly. May not something, impalpable to the 
butterfly, emerge likewise from it? 

Finally, a consideration of the moral faculties 
—the evident purpose of their ultimate perfec- 
tion, and the small progress attained towards 
their completeness in the present form of life—in- 
clines me, perhaps more strongly than any other 
consideration, to the belief that continuous lfe is 
not onl highly probable, but a positive necessity, 

While the theory of hereditary guilt is prepoe- 
terous—at leust to me—yet, from the intimate 
connection between the moral faculties, aa part of 
the life principle, and the pres! structure, It 
arises that more or less imperfection of the moral 
sense is innocently inherited. Besides this, the 
proprjeties, the necessities, the demands of the 

ouse of flesh that we live in are of a nature to 
retard the growth of those faculties. Henee that 
perpetual st le between an active conscience 
and a vacillating will. 

Is it not reasonable, then, to look forward to 
life with more favorable conditions for advance- 
ment in knowl , in power, nud in goodness? 

Lest any should say, If this form of life ia such 
a hiudrauce to the mind or soul, where la ita util- 
Ity,—why not skip this period altogether, and en- 
ter at once upon the superior state? I reply, The 
benefits of a lesson i adversity are not usually 
discerned during the process of the trial; yet 
these are the most lasting and valuable. The ob- 
staclea which abd us us from rising with impul- 
alive rapidity vonceal from us, at least to some 
extent, the wisdom of the arrangement. “Now, 
we see through a glass darkly; then, face to face.’ 


In the oldest and most venerable ofall ecclesl- 
astical divisions, tho ancient Samaritan commuu- 
ty, who have for centuries, without Increase or 
diminution, gathered round Mount Gerizim as the 
only place where men ought to worship, there is 
to be read upar the aged parchment seroll of the 
Pentateuch commandment added to the other 
ten: "Thou shalt build an altar on Mount 
Gerizim, and there only shalt thou worship.’ 
Faithfully have they followed that command ; 
excommunicating and excommunicated by all 
other religious societies, they cling to that 
eleventh — Tinh as equal If not superior 
to all the rest. This ls the true likeness of what 
all churches and sects, unless purified by a higher 
spirit, are tempted to add.“ Dean Stanley. 


Never write on & aubject without having first 
read yourself full on it; and never rend on a sub- 
= til you have thought yourself hungry on it.— 

ichiter. 
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NOTICE. 


Attention is called to the revised advertise- 
ment of the publications of the Free Religious 
Assovlation in another column. The back An- 
nual Reports of the Association give lu the best 
form the history of the organization, and contain 
addresses by Emerson, Phillipe, Wasson, Welss, 
Higginson, Johnson, Frothingham, and others 
who have spoken on its platform. The Report 
for this year discusses some of the most living 
questions of the day. The friends of the Associ- 
ation cannot do a better service for it than by cir- 
culating these publications. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


Mr Towne has become editor of the College 
Courant, New Haven, Connecticut, and hopes 
to raise it to a position of thoughtful, scholarly 
and vagaclous representation of the higher inter- 
ests of education and letters in thla country,” 
There is no doubt that he will achieve much in 
thia direction, and do all that flne scholarship, 
high purpose, and Indefatigable industry can do. 
We expect to see the Courant soon take ita place 
among the few journals which no man or woman 
of thorough education can afford to neglect. 
Price of subscription, four dollars a year. 


“This Ia God that is better than any name," said 
Hermes Trismegistus. Why, then, wonder that he 
is called by many nams? Men may love in all 
languages, 


The Audes. 


——— 
SEPTEMBER 28,1872. 
— — SS 


ore 
He general purpose. 
^ B. —All letters, bun or otherwise, should be address: 
wA Tre Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio." 
— — — — — — 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE INDEX. 


The necessity of taking definite action before- 
hand if the contemplated enlargement of THE 
INDEX is to be properly carried out, and the 
flattering prospect of soon completing the sub- 
scription of the required $100,000, justify the an- 
nouncement at. this early date that THE INDEX 
will be enlarged to sixteen pages at the com- 
mencement of its fourth volume, January 1, 1873. 
The size of the page will not be changed. It 18 
yet too early to announce the various improve- 
menta and new features which, it Is confidently 
expected, will characterize the paper after the 
above date: various plans are on foot which, if 
atiecessful, cannot fall to command the approval 
of our subscribers, but It is unwise to discuss un- 
certainties. That we do not intend to sacrifice 
quality to quantity In doubling the amount of 
matter in THE INDEX, our readers may rest 
assured. 

In order to meet the increased expenses in- 
volved by the change, it will be necessary to raise 


the yearly price of subscription from $2.00 to $3.00, . 


commencing with the present tasue, Those whe 
have already paid their subscriptions will receive 
the enlarged paper during the full period for 
which they originally subscribed. All new sub- 
scribers, and all old subacribere who have not yet 
renewed, will receive it at the enhanced rates. 
But in order to make this increase of price as lit- 
tle burdensome as possible to our friends, we shall 
credit every one who sends to us $3.00 af any 
time between now and New Year with a full 
year’s subscription from the first of January. 
That is, any subscriber, new or old, who remita 
$3.00 by the first of October will be credited with 
payment for fifteen montha; whoever remita 
$3.00 by the first of November will be credited 
with payment for fourteen months; and soon. 
We thus offer à premium of (Aree months sub- 
scription free to all those who will send us $3.00 at 
once; but thls offer does not apply to those send- 
ing less than $3.00, whose term of subscription will 
be proportional to the umount remitted. 

We trust that all our subscribers will be satisfied 
to receive one hundred per cent. more matter 
in THE INDEX for only fifty per cent. more 
money, and that all of them will take advantage 
of the liberal offer above explained. It le conti- 
dently believed that the enlargement of the pa- 
per will prove to be accompanied by a great 
increase of its general interest, influence, and 
power for good, and consequently Involve a oor- 
responding increase of its circulation at home and 
abroad. If our friends will but generously second 
our efforta with theirown money and active co- 
operation, we venture to promise such & paper as 
shall multiply many times its present efficiency 
in the cause of Free Religion. 


In connection with the above, we take great 
pleasure in announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Abram Walter Stevens, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
Betts, as associate editor and business agent in 
the conduct of THe INDEX. Mr. Stevens has al- 
ready entered upon bis new duties, which for the 
present will be chiefly In the latter capacity. 
Mr. P. H, Bateson, who has been businesss agent 
the past year, will still remain in the employ of 
the Index Association, and will also continue to 
print the paper in the same excellent style as 
heretofore. 

We are also happy to announce that arrange- 
ments have been made with Mr. Asa K. Butts, 
of New York city, by which he will devote a 
large part of hie time to acting as advertising 
and genera] ageut for the Association. He has 
secured, and has already in the field, a corps of 
earnest and energetic assistants, such as Mr. Max 
Pracht, of Cincinnati, Mr. H. L. Green, of Syra- 
cuse, Mr. W. P. Wilson, late of Meadville, and 
others, who will give the greater part of their 


time to furthering the business interests of our 
enterprise. It is a cause for congratulation that 
the work of increasing the circulation of Tay 
INDEX will henceforth be under the special dj. 
rection of a gentleman so well qualified by busi- 
ness experience and skill, seconded by co-laborers 
whose great success in the past is the best guar- 
antee of thelr future efficiency. 

Meantime, to those who have furnished the 
pecuniary means to carry on our enterprise, and 
to all who in various ways have made it their 
own, we extend our most cordial thanka. Re 
minding them that the work is but just begun 
we must Add that all other agents and Agencies 
combined will accomplish comparatively little 
without the continued co-operation of this great 
unselfish army of volunteers. To us as to them 
THE INDEX is only a meana to an end—an in- 
strumentallty to be used in carrying out the great 
purpose of elevating to higher levels the mind 
and heart and spirit of our time. In the midst 
of our outward toil, It concerns us all to keep ever 
pure and bright the flame of that high inward 
consecration which alone can illumine the visi- 
ble work of our hands. If in this spirit we all 
devote ourselves anew to the cause of “Li 
and Light," there ls no danger that the low,sweet 
volce of truth shall be drowned In the clatter of 
multiplying machinery. 


MEL. A. W, STEVENS. 


In the preceding article we have mentioned 
the appointment of Mr. A. W. Stevens a our 
associate in the work of editing THE Inner. A 
few words of introduction seem due not only to 
him, but also to our readers; and even wereit 
otherwise, we should find it difficult not to lets 
little of our own great satisfaction in the event 
leak into our columns, 

Mr. Stevens, who is a native of Mersachusetts, 
commenced his active life as editor of the Ledger 
a radical political journal published in Warren, 
Pennsylvania, which remained under his charge 
from 1853 to 1855; and he edited the North Amer 
ican In Newark, Ohio, from 1855 to 1858. In 
both positions he manifested great energy and 
achieved great success ; but, dealring to give him- 
self to the work of the Unitarian ministry, he re- 
moved with his family in 1858 to Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, and was graduated there from the 
Unitarian Theological School in 1862. In the 
same year he was settled as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
remaining there three years, and in 1865 accepted 
a call from the Lee Street Unitarian Society of 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. His growing 
radicalism, however, and the fidelity with which 
he uttered his convictions as they matured, soon 
aroused the inevitable antagonism, and, although 
he was greatly beloved and warmly upheld by 
the majority of his society, he preferred at last, 
in 1870, to resign his position rather than lo con- 
tinue a contest characterized on the part of the 
minority by methods degrading to all concerned. 
During the next year, be was employed as prin- 
cipal proof-reader In the well-known printing 
establishment of John Wilson and Son, Cam- 
bridge, at the same time keeping up regular Bun- 
day meetings of his radical friends in a private 
parlor, In the summer of 1871, he was appointed 
librarian of Harvard Law School, resigning this 
post to accept his present position on THE INDEX. 

This is the mere shell of a career which we 
have watched with great respect and friendship 
from the time when Mr. Stevens was our fellow- 
student at Meadville. In most trying situations 
he has ahown the qualities of a true man, and 
commands In a very rare degree the esteem of 
all who know him. Moreover, his early editorial 
experience, his practical knowledge of busines, 


his strong and high-toned radicalism, his earnest- , 


nes of spirit, weight of character, and well- 
trained mind, are precisely the qualities most 
needed for the duties that devolve upon him. It 
is a good augury for any cause when such men 
give themselves to it, and in such a spifit. 

Next week we shall publish an essay by Mr. 
Stevens, entitled “The Seen and the Unseen." 

— — ͤ Fw—ü— 


“No indulgence of passion,” says George Mac- 


Donald, ‘destroys the spiritual nature 80 much as 


respectable selfishness." 


— 2 2 
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NECESSARY TRUTHS. 


I have been reading ‘Theophilus Parsons’ little 
book called "The Infinite and the Finlte,"— 
very pleasant and profitable little book to read, 
the product of a devout and disciplined mind, 
equally free from timidity and from arrogance; a 
book written in the Swedenborgian faith, but 
not in any sectarian intereat, It is as remark- 
able for the sweetness of its temper aa for the 
earnest force of ita statements, Mr. Parsons 
frankly assumes as the basis of his argument, two 
pointa—''that God made man, and made him to 
be immortal ;”’ but back of these I find another 
assumption te which he thinks It necessary to 
Kall attention. He says: “The knowledge of 
God is the beginning of all knowledge concern- 
ing things which belong to man as immortal," 
Here seems to be the old familiar postulate, 
common to religious writers of every school, that 
a knowledge of God is eesentlal to the highest at- 
talnment of humanity, the foundation of reason, 
the corner-stone of character. Starting from this 
pojnt, the Romanist constructs the mighty fabric 
of his church, the Protestant develops the articlea 
«f his creed, the Transcendentalist unfolds the 
scheme of bis spiritual philosophy. Mr. Parsons 
makes it the stepping-stone to hia doctrinesof the 
spiritual nature of man, the spiritual organism, 
revelation, immortality. 

Buch an assumption ought not to pass unchal- 

lenged, if only for the reason that It looks so nat- 
ural and so innocent. The importance of truth 
ås not to be called In question. It ls of first mo- 
ment that we should possees the truth as nearly 
as possible; that is, that we should understand 
«ur actual relatious to the material worid, our 
full responsibility to soclety, and the conditions 
under which our rational being obtains its com- 
plete aatisfaetion. Such knowledge is actually 
indispensable, and the pursuit of it is the loftiest 
duty and the sweetest privilege of an honorable 
mind, But to say this is very different from say- 
ing that any particular article or statement or So- 
called ‘first principle" is indispensable. It 
would seem as if the knowledge of God, as being 
the final term of knowledge, and implying a 
multitude of knowledges in different depart- 
ments, should come at the end of the search 
rather than at the beginning. Is it really meant 
that nothing can be known respecting the uni- 
verse we live in, nothing respecting the rules of 
noble life, the laws of humanity, the Intellectual 
and moral capacities, the lines and limits of prog- 
ress, until this one article of kuowledge is ob- 
tained? Is it really belleved that the powerful 
Action of any human faculty Is conditioned by 
the possession of this particular point of faith? 
Perhaps the implication is that without it men 
«annot be happy or good, high-minded or pure, 
strong-hearted or aspiring. But such an opinion 
does not look reasonable to those who consider 
the store of inducements and motives, the quſte 
immeasurable supply of lures and goads laid up 
in the mind and placed within easy reach at ev- 
ery turn of experience. Even the fine qualities 
that make immortality probable or desirable 
may be called into belng and stimulated to rich 
growth by the natura! discipline of human exist- 
ence, in persona who regard the knowledge of 
God as a thing unattainable. Certainly there 
are examples of good men and women claiming 
no such knowledge, yet leading noblest lives, 
enough to prove that ts presence is not indixpen- 
sable or its abseuce fatal to the aweetest graces of 
character. The value of such a knowledge or of 
a faith practically equivalent to it need not be 
doubted; its deep importance to very many peo- 
ple who have but little knowledge of other sorts 
may be appreciated; but this Is not to affirm its 
indispensableniess as & first principle of thought 
in the employment of the highest reason. 

Mr. Parsons’ assumption belongs to that theo- 
logical region which is gradually becoming re- 
mote and unsubstantial, like some cloudland 
rolling away and disclosing green flelds for pas- 
turage and tillage beneath, So long as the m 
sumption iu countenanced,encouragment is given 
to the bewildering influences that flow from it, 
to perverse methods of reasoning, and to arbitra- 
ry conclusions propounded by dogmatism and en- 
forced by authority. In the short space of one 


hundred and eighty-six duodecimo pages, Mr. 
Parsons, starting gently from this innocent car- 
dinal idea, proceeds great lengths lu the theolog- 
leal direction, landing in certain moet positive 
conclusions which minds less gentle than his own 
erect Into hostile forta bristling with cannon, 
This ts the inevitable premise of sectarianiam, an 
evil of such magnitude and acridity as to render 
suspicious even an angel that pointed s shining 
finger towards it. In these high speculations, all 
appearance of assumption had better be discard- 
ed. To speak of "knowledge" te immodest. If 
anything ia to be assumed, let it be the supreme 
importance of all truth, and the ability of the 
reason to find it, piece by piece, by such means as 
are put within its reach. To know relations and 
conditions is something; how much they under- 
stand, who have made them a study and felt the 
vitality that even a alight understanding of them 
imparts! 0. B. F. 


RADICALISN IN ENGLAND. 


An American radical is at ouce struck by the 
contradiction of English ways in respect to the 
form and the substance of Christian belief. The 
form meets him everywhere more conspicuously 
than here, The distribution of tracts ls more 
abundant: I had them given tome by fellow- 
passengers on railway trains,—merchants, for in- 
stance,and army officers. The display of printed 
texts of Scripture at raliway stations lè very 
noticeable, and I was told that some societies for 
this purpose were so richly endowed that they 
could hardly spend their income. At the table 
d" hote of hotela, I have several times seen the 
guests called to order by the head waiter, with a 
loud knock on the table from a knife-handle; af- 
ter which some gentlemen, not In any case a 
clergyman, asked a blessing. I hardly ever saw 
this done at a miscellaneous hotel in America. 

On the other hand, it was lately asserted by 
Lord Shaftesbury, at a meeting of the Christian 
Evidence Society, that in England, ‘bishops, 
deans, men of aclence, the greatest, minds In lit- 
erature, all avowed infidel principles. It was 
difficult, in fact, to find a man under the age of 
forty who would confess to a bellef in anything 
at all.“ It certainly seemed to me that there 
was, among the edueated men whom I met. a 
more visible rejection or ignoring of what are 
commonly classed aa Christian doctrines, even in 
the most general sense, than among a similar 
class in the United States. I am not now speak- 
ing of special students of theology, but of literary 
men and journalists, as well as meu of science. 
The Christian doctrines seemed to be in a man- 
ner ignored and set aside, as having lost thelr 
hold upon the educated mind. The clergy them- 
selves, while enjoying more outward dignity than 
here, seemed to be more separated from the com- 
mon life of Intellectual laborers, aud to be men- 
tioned more slightly by such. In short, their 
position in England seemed to have taken a long 
step toward that peculiar mingling of outward 
deference and half-concelved contempt, which 
one observes in ease of the clergy in a Roman 
Catholic country- 

It is to be ob«erved that the very men who 
lead this body of advanced liberalism are willing 
to identify themselves distinelly with usages in 
which they have no faith, At church, I heard 
the responses devoutly made by highly cultiva- 
ted men who showed by their whispered remarks 
in the Intervals how little reality it had to them. 
Tt seemed to me that my non-responding’ was 
more reverential than their responses. Voysey 
preaches In a surplice. Huxley had his children 
baptized, and Tyndall mentions the fact as meri- 
torious, In America, I think that these things 
would hardly be done by persous professing such 
opinions; nor would society care to ask whether 
they did such things or not. 

I donot know whether it is a consequence of 
this sort of conformity, but I found among this 
clas in England glimpses of n sort of perplexity 
about the religious education of children, that 
we do not find among radicals here. Having 
come to our position, & most of us have, by a 
route which the words ‘Free Religion" indicate, 
we see no difficulty in bringing up children, as 
we ourselves were perhaps trained, to recognize 
the voice of conscience and the spirit of rever- 


ence, apart from all special Christian creed. But, 
in England, I heard men of science frankly re- 
coguizing that women and children, at least, 
needed something in the way of Sunday-school, 
or technica) Christian instruction, were it only 
to bridge the interval between the church of thia 
generation and the pure science of the next. 
This seemingly inconalstent solicitude seems to 
me to proceed partly from the influence of an es- 
tablished church, and partly, also, from the un- 
due development of the scientific side of English 
thought, Except in Tyndall, who knows Emer- 
son's process by beart and acknowledges him as 
hia greatest teacher, there Is a want of develop- 
ment of the ideal and intuitive faculties, it seems 
tome, among the scientific leaders of England. 
But they are doing magnificently their special 
work; and it is hardly fair to claim that Newton 
should be also Milton, or Huxley Browning. 
T. W. H. 


— eee — 
THE SUICIDE OF THE CHURCH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—Your readers, no doubt, at times, have 
their mischievous moods, in which the love of 
destruction excites their ingenuity, It is possible 
that when they take a survey of Orthodox 
churches around them, and observe the many 
failings which outwelgh the benefits of such in- 
stitutions, a desire to see them swept from the 
face of the earth may take possession of thelr 
heart. 

If I may venture to give advice on such a mat- 
ter, I would say to pugnacious and revolutionary 
enemles of Churches, Let them alone. Give 
them time, and they will work their own disso- 
lution.” 

The problem—"“how to pull down s church“ 
has been answered lately here in England, ina 
remarkable and an authoritative manner. We 
have a prelate amongst us, as you know, who is 
the apostle of expediency and worldly wisdom ; a 
man who pridea himself upon his cunning, and 
who ls admired and rewarded for his (act. But 
like Achitophel of old, Bishop Wilberforce now 
and then makes a frightful blunder, and by over- 
doing his part exposes hla own hollowness. 

One of those very silly young Ritualist clergy- 
men, the other day, kissed bis robe in presenoe 
of the congregation, whereupon Bishop Wüber- 
force immediately withdrew the young man's 
license. Of couree,autles of this kind are worthy 
of reproof; but the punishment inflicted by the 
Bishop was unduly severe, It was, however, in- 
tended as a master-stroke of policy to make- 
belleve how he hated Ritualistic follles, Those 
who know His Worship's devotion to sacerdotal- 
lum are not so easily taken In by such demon- 
atrations. 

Episcopal tyranny was again manifested by 
this shrewd Bishop in a way which most people 
will consider a mistake in policy. A curate in 
his diocese performed a marriage strictly accord- 
ing to the law of the land, between a mau and & 
divorced woman; whereupon the Bishop inhib- 
ita the curate from taking any duty within the 
limits of his Jurisdiction. I should explain to 
your readers that this is tantamount to being ru- 
ined for life, because of the '"Trades-Unío: r 
among the hishops. None of them will ever 
license a clergyman who has been prohibited 
from another diocese, Eplecopal tyranny over 
unbeneficed clergymen Is in dreadful activity aud 
decidedly on the increase. But the Bishop for- 
got that it is only an exhibition of cowardice and 
weakness to visit with the utmoat severity the 
transgressions of a poor curate, while they leave 
the rector vicars to do as they please. The world 
Is watching their tactics, and the verdict is, 
“They are undermining the church.“ 

My next illustration is more striking still, as a 
sign of the times. Itis a case not of Episcopal 
tyranny, but of archieplacopal arrogance. One 
is more distressed at it, as coming from such a 
good-hearted man as Archbishop Tait, than if It 
had been from the tongue of that arch-blgot, 
Bishop Wilberforce. 

Addressing a meeting of the ‘‘Soclety for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Forelgn Parte," the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is reported to bave 
said, after enumerating several classes of hes- 
thens“ who congregate in London; "In our me- 
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tropalis we are brought so near heathenism of | — Jommunications. er Wellinlentioned romancing, sare 


truth of -to admit the 
the worst class, that, unless we take some steps IM m ayer? instances of « 
for the converting of the heathen, the heathen them through b. ein 
wil be converting us," Such words, taken in ance. la It n TY then teet r 
connection with a ete ie those gen- a sum Being" Y ho ive or viti » 
tlemanly and cultured us who sre now 
adorning our learned professions, were little leas 


'orrespondenta £M rist of typographical 
NA the Vincet care vl ba Con to avoid them but here 
. e " Grticles sland a very poor chanea of 2 
publication. What is more reasonable than to eu; 
outside our ken are higher intelli 


- EeUCes, perhaps 
than an insult to those strangers who are en- | gRATZ BROWN AND THE CHRISTIAN once dwellers upon earth Whose kno 
deavoring to share the highest privileges of our AMENDMENT. the Jawa ima g vern cause and ow i ol 
advance in science, BTATE or MISSOURI, into e by the outgoln cot od be brought 
Tt made me flush with shame to read such EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, vent, concentrated desire of ih Tue strong, er. 
words in the Times, and to think how they Crry OF JEFFERSON, July 9, 1872. in the form we know are ull the ils. 


tí 
plishing things once deemed imposible «i 


contrary to natural law. And is it so in 

that progresa ls being made by upirits TM 
form also, or that by their larger light they 
may, when right conditions nre grant 

our ignorance? There is nothiug in this to 


elude the belief in a Supreme Po - 
author and sustainer of all law, ower vin ie 


would wound the sensibilities of my honored 
friend, Babu Chunder Sen, in India, and his 
cousins who are now in London, and who attend 
our services at St. George’s Hall. Other Hindu 
gentlemen I have had the pleasure of meeting 
who deserve and receive the utmost respect from 
the most cultured class In our country; and they 


E. R. BROWN, AND OTHERS, } 
Erm woop, Ill. 

Gentlemen,—Governor Brown directs me to 
reply to your favor of the 27th ult,, in which you 
— whether au attempt to secure a theological 
Amendment to the United States Constitution" 
would meet with his approval, and to state that 
he is not in favor of anything of the kind. 


Very reapectfull I believe with Mr. Abbot that th 
too must have been ashamed of England and ry repos. Nn Mr. Tyndall's friend is one ‘eminently bre qM 
simply disgusted with its Christianity, when the Private Secretary. made" and tried. I bell 


Primate was moved on religious grounds to treat 
them with this unseemly and undignified scorn, 
How a fine old Seoteh gentleman could be 
brought down so far below the level of hia order, 
—to say nothing of an Archbishop degrading his 
oftice,—is only to be explained by that sweet and 
humane "gospel" about which Christians vaunt 
themselves, and which they are so anxious to 
“propagate” in "foreign parts.” We know the 
tree by its fruits; and the Archbishop's words are 
only the echo of the spirit of the Athanasian 
creed and much that is to be found in Apostolic 
Epistles. He is 80 far a credit to Christianity; 
and those of degenerate taste like myself, who do 
not consider the religion of Christendom to be al- 
together lovely, are very well coutent to be called 
“heathens,” lest our religion be confounded with 
the “Christianity” which teaches to insult the 
stranger that sojourneth among us, 

Already, two stinging replies have been printed 
in the Times, comiug from these “heathens of 
the worst class ;" and the wonder is, not that the 
letters should betray so much literary power, but 
that they should be so comparatively free from 
that revengeful temper which we impertinent 
Europeans designate as Oriental.“ 

The Examiner has a verse on the occasion 
which I must quote for your amusement :— 


eve that b 
character light would be n upon eae 
e et perfectly harmonious lawa, w. 
now but dimly questa at. And T batte that 
no one js doing half so much to elucidate these 
laws as the very materialistic philosophers who 
deny immortal "d yet who in studying to find 
“the mechani uivalent of cousciouspes,” 
ape Ar * ing out the refinement of matter 

eir last extent, are year ‘ear com 
to the grent secret. d 2 
H. L. B. B, 


[Mr. E. R. Brown has kindly complied with 
our request for a copy of the above letter for pub- 
lication, and we desire to return him our thanks 
for it. Many of our readers will be glad to 
know that Governor Brown no longer gives 
in his adhesion to the Christian Amendment 
scheme.—Ep.] 


"LET UB ALL UNITE IN PRAYER.” 


The writer in the Contemporary Review who ANSWERS TO PRATER. 

proposes to believers in prayer to join during 
three or five jum in offering petitions for the 
diminution of disease or the recovery of patients 
in & single selected ward of a hospital, to the end 
that & quantitative measurement may be made 
of God's accessibility to prayer, has drawn upon 
himself much severe, and it would seem un- 
merited, censure. 

The London Spectator, for instance, after atig- 
matizing the proposal as one “to be spoken of 
with reluctance and disgust,” proceeds to say :— 

"We will justify the line we have taken about 
this Insidious challenge, by stating why the au- 
thor's proposal seems to us a covert sheer, and 
not the frank challenge of a cultivated Induiree. 
What Christians for the moat part believe is that 
God makes a real answer to prayer; whether In 
the way of pitiful denial, of tender assent, or as- 
seut in some deeper sense than that of the request, 
—— 8 a manifest to the pane of him 15 
offe; t. Buppose you pray for e recovery o 
a mortally sick friend who dies, What your 

rayer really consists of la the confession of the 

lank you fear for yourself and others, the dread 
of losing moral helps and sympathy, the yearning 
that this trouble may not come upan those whom 
it threatens. And the prayer is as much an- 
swered by the substitution of other and perhaps 
more potent influences, as by the recovery of the 
threatened life itself." 

Is this a fair statement? Ta it what Christiana 
“for the most agi believe? Peraga Bo. Butit 
is not what is read from our Rib es, preached 
from our pulpits, taught in our Sunday-schools, 
enjoined at our mother's knee, inculeated in our 
. re gious periodicals Hundreds of Scripture texta 

aud narratives represent prayer as the one all- 
powerful engine for the high of blessin 

e Fathers of the ear! y 

performed by 
the help of prayer. And in our own day, have 
we not the heathen woman's school in Syria, 
which a Christian school in America made one 


Mv DEAR MR. ABBOT :— 


Permit me to say that the Proposition in re 
gard to aüswers to prayer, so much debated of 
ate, involves conditions utterly repuguantts the 
very genius of fore True prayer is Utterly 
uncaleulating, It is heart-born; it is bom of 
2 of an earnestness, of a faith fur un- 
erlying volition. A man may say his prayers, 
Adinit that there is à vast amount oí formal 
praying. uincere, (rusting, yet in a measure fot- 
mal, Inasmuch as it is not inspired by the high- 
est kind of earnestness. No man can truly pray 
In the business-like way in which you would ring 
a geutleman's door-bell, or summon a waiter at & 
ublic table. No true Christian could truly pray 
or one sick man, and utterly neglect another 
lying right along side. He has never been en- 
— to believe porama prayer would be an- 
swered, It is precisely bere that the back of 
your proposition breaks. 

Again, not only is this "so-called scientific 
spirit" utterly repugnant to. the spirit of prayer, 
as it is to all spiritual or highly emotional states 
but, as you yourself frankly admit, even if the 
experiment were to be never eo successful aud 
the demonstration complete, no such ettect would 
be produced by the same upon the sceptic’s 
mind as the undertaking, If attempted, would 
contemplate. Scientists would simply sy, 
you intimate, “We have discovered & new n- 
medial agent. Henceforth hospitala must be sup- 
plied with praying bands.” Others doubtless 
would still carp as now, “If they could by praying 
raise up fifty per cent. of the sick, why not the 
whole? Evidently the whole thing ie a humbug, 
and a delusion.” 


You say that, whatever the evident success of 
prayer, you scientists must be left to draw your 
own inferences. This statement certainly Nas a 
very fair look; and yet, if I may venture to judge 
of its animus, ita meaning is really this: whatever 
the answer to our prayers, your mind is made up 
in advance not, under any circumstances, to be 
convinced of the supernatural; in other words, 
that God actually, directly, answers prayer, 

Now permit me to say that, whatever becomes 
of you and me, Christians can uever offer x 
prayers; and, even if they could, God woul 1 
never honor or answer prayers for the purpose d 

atifriug any such temper. Jesu never did. 

done of the wonderful works nseribed to him 
were wrought ta gratify any idle curiosity, to sat- 
My s purely — spirit, or merely to make 
sick people comfortable, They were wro e 
honor the faith of the supplicant; wrought in the 
interest of moral truth; wrought to open up, n 
to speak, tlie right of way through dark miu 
for his spiritual kingdom. Persons who ute 
bound to be eaptious must take it out in ir 
Such never did, never will, obtain any satis pd 
tion from Jesus, Their cavils will never com 
mand any attention, A * 

And yet may not the physical effeuts of pray’ 
he calculated > Certainly: How? By amped 
ering the effects of one prayer—of prayer — 
fered, not “under the Zuse of science” (2 * 2 
never walts to operate in that way, for the wi 
ress purpose of making a publie exhibition 
— ), but under appropriate and ene. 

conditions. Well authenticated inatances 0 ila 
sers to such prayersabound, Let science tack 
them. 


R. H. HOWARD. 


“Zeal, without knowledge and over hot. 
Into « bubbly his Grace has got. 

Better tu p ndur—dacrecter too— 

Ani copy the drawiag-it-mild Hindu.“ 


Taking these little stories together, I think my 
advice at the beginning of this letter 18 well- 
grounded. Surely, nothing could be devised for 
the speedy overthrow of the Church of England 
more fatal than the bad policy of Bishop Wilber- 
force, and the Christian“ contempt of upright 


and oultured forelgners exhibited by Archbishop 
Talt, 


But we must temper our Judgment with pity; 
perhaps, if these prelates had been brought up 
“heathens,” they would have ahown more hu- 
manity. 

I am, air, very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES Voysry. 
CAMDEN House, DuLwicn, 

Lonpon, B. E., August 2A, 1872. 

P. S., August 27.—In yesterday's Times ap- 
pears & letter from the Bishop of Carlisle, en- 
deavoring to exonerate the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from any intention to wound the feelings 
of the Hindu and other “heathen” gentlemen by 
whom we are surrounded. It would haye been 
more satisfactory had the letter proceeded from 
the Archbishop himself, But it is manifest 
that the fine gentlemanly soul of His Grace was 
for the moment eclipsed by his “Christian” senti- 
ment, and no more to blame than we are when 
we feel a chill at sunset. 


tive-sixths of the papos became converta to the 
at shall we say of the Ger- 
man Prayer-Cure? What of George Müller and 
his prayer-fed institution? Whatof the elegant 
church iu Philadelphia, opened every Thursday 
morning to a woman preacher, whose audiences 
number from three to five hundred, and whose 
especial theme is prayer and its power to sway 
the hand that aways the universe? What be- 
comes of the Tract Society's stories of pious wid- 
ows with large families, whose agonizing peti- 
tions for help aguinat impending starvation are 
almost sure to be interrupted by the arrival of 
men with potatoes? 
No; the common theory of prayer is no auch 
transcendental thing as the critic describes, 
When a man prays for the recovery of his sick 


water checks. $680,000 were offered in purses for 
the races which took place there lust week," 


congregation join iu prayer for pay, they mean 


uence" that 
raliat come from a drouth, They are told that 
God sends rain at his pleasure, and shall they 
not ask for it when their flelds are scorching? 
Let the imue be fairly met. 


It is impossible, even with due allowance made 


Catholic Christianity for the empire of the world, 
It is well that no more Money Was Wasted on this 
Most profitless race of all. 
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THA LN DEX. 
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CURSORY THOUGHTS ON LIFE. 


The age la dealiog with great problems. Its de- 
mands upon man and woman ure equal, We should 
be proud that we are destined to labor in it. 
That we may be worthy of our exalted calling, let us 
endeavor to place ourselves in aymnathy with the 
intense intellectuality that is throbbing around us, 
oer to realiza what an earliest, grand tuing it is to 

ve. 

Life should consíat In the fulfilment of possibilities, 
in high attioment, and wealth of experience. It 
should not he looked at in the voiuptuous glow of 
epicurcanism or in the gloomy light of inuüaaticism. 
We sbould live browdly, be cosmopolitan, recognize 
the brotherhood of the mice, the rights of the indi- 
vidual; allow no creeda, dogmas, class or national 
prejudice to dwarf us, Be not only thorough in 
your scholarship, rich ln the accumalited wisdom of 
the centuries, b Yt ba, above all, deep searchiuy and 
fearless in your thouglita, devoted to. principles, not 
persons. Our living should be characiatised by 
dignity, chivalie sense of honor, love tor truth and 
buumoity—letestatlon of shams, superstitions and 
wrongs—preferring death ty the surrender of princi- 
ple, "Bury your dead joys, and live above them 
with the living world." 

Live in t» day. Be concerned about the varied 
interesta of the present. IT you do well your part 
in time, why dread eternity? Do right tor right's 
sake, The work of the hour belongs more to the 
schools than to the churches, The thugs demand 
uot fasting and prayer, but greater strength 
brought Into life. More than priests we need states- 
men, scientists, philosophers, and men of enterprise, 
We want those who will utilize the forcca about us, 
mud aid ua to larger living, 

Amidst the materialiam of the period, It would be 
well not to forget that the aunala of history are ra- 
diaut with — 7 of apleudid daring and lotty endur- 
moc, achicved by men und women of courtly ele 
znce, in loyalty to sovereign, country, or love. 
Phen let our living be not only wile, deep, and 
strong, hut also fragrant with enthusisem for all that 
ia beautiful iu nature or art. May our bearing be 
nuirked by refinvinent, grace, und 1 Bu at 
ease In legislative assemblies, learned balls, or the 
brilliant gatherings of palnees. It I said of Sir Philip 
Sidney that he wus the "bera ideal of the courtler, 
tus soldier, the scholar," lo your ascent to noble 
manhood and womanhood, lu your struggle to stand 
a peer among earth's best, remember that— 

“The graven flowers that wreésth rhe word 
Moke noi the blade lees strong." 


M. 
— ——— ——e———— —ͤ— 
THER POSITION OF WOMEN, AND THEI&R 
FUTURE. 


HY A WOMAN. 


The sober and temperate character of THE 
Ixpex will give weight to the subject of our 
sketch as many other papers cannot, whose ex- 
travagances of speech ure the natural result of 
extravagant supposition3; and, though not a 
professed champion of this reform, yet who can 
doubt that THE INDEX, from the very nature of 
ita position in Its own fleld of labor, sustains all 
that the true advocates of woman's rights have 
ever claimed ? 

The reform in religious beliefs, which mainly 
consists in supplanting the old theo! with & 
newer and more rational one, takes up, like drift- 
wood, all other reforms of whatever nature. 
Involved in this reform known as the woman 
reform, le the ideal justice, which is God himself. 
The half-justice that is sought for la only a frag- 
ment of the pure, perfect, and all-encom 
ing Justice of God. "This heart-throb which all 
women who have not felt will feel, this awaken- 
ing and expansion of the world’s thought, is & 
part of the besutiful unfolding of the human 
race. From Aspaslu to our own Ma t Ful- 
ler and, &score of years later, the brilliant wo- 
men advocating the very same idea of the en- 
lurgement of the sphere of happiness and useful- 
ness for the sex,—this reform, allied to all reforma 
by the primal law of truth, slowly ws from 
ignorance Into discovery and knowledge. 

The leaven, then, has been working for agen 
and the Anna Dickinsons and Mrs. Stantons of 
to-day, who hold their audiences by the magio 
spell of eloquence, their feet firmly planted In 
pulpita and rostrums where Paul once forbade 
thein to stand, are the result of what waa fated 
to come, of what vo amount of Bible legislation 
or any re could repress. The sweet char- 
ities of the soul, the Jove-nature of the woman, 
the patience of the mother, the gentleness, the 
fine sensibilities, the physical feetleness and del- 
leuey which make out-door toil allen to her na- 
ture, will remaln justas they are; for nothing 
-uutside eau change the self-hood of any creature. 
Here and there one may turn aside and pervert 
her nature to bellefs and practices which de- 
grade true womanly feeling and natural delicacy 
of body and mind; but it is through them that 
dium comes which retards for a tinte the purent 
und truest success of the reform. It is no ndvan- 
tage to the reform when le flock by the thou- 
sands to hear Mra. Woodhall at Steinway Hall; 
her sacrifice, bordering upon insanity, of every 
sentiment holiest ju woman to the desire for no- 
toriety, and her ambition to be rezarded as the 
#ocial heroine, the leader of a purty, the seer and 


proha totally checked for a time the public opin- 

"n that was rapidly developing. It ls only sur- 

prising that her fatal self-love did not sooner aink 
er into obscurity. 

The opinion here expressed of Mra. Woodhull 
comes from no bias of personal prejudice. She 
is Known to the writer only 2 ber public 
utterances, aud the report of aome who know her. 
The good she has done will clear itself from In- 
consistencies and error in time; and what truth 
she haa spoken will live. 

The need that women, as well as men, should 
become in future identified with tbe great hu- 
manitarian movements of the time la more and 
more felt; and the new régime in some of our 
colleges and universities places this beyond a per- 
adventure. Strong, healthy minds in ound 
bodies, be the latter never so fair, molded in ex- 
quiste grace," are perfectly compatible with 
patriotism and public t Among the swarm 
of critica who are “afraid,” and from behind 
their screen of Inanities very softly, “I don't 
pretend to be strong-minded or to know any- 
thing of political affairs," there la not one, 
haps, who would not be proud, were she number- 
ed with the brilliant coferie who are at this very 
hour actively engaged both in speaking and writ- 
ing! Many women rank respectably with jour- 
n Y; reporters, writers of flction, and even ora- 
tors of the other sex; and all this is the result of 
& reform which has been opposed at every step by 
both sexes, But the more positive discourage- 
ment came through thelr own sex. Passion 
frenzied appeals, misguided enthusiasm, thrust 
in their weapons elaying both friends and foes for 
a time,—dispasslonate women looking on sad- 
dened but not diavcouraged, 

But thia turbid stream seems lually work- 
ing itself clear; the unbelleving and or- 
ant talk less and think more. 3 not 
a healthy force; intensity of lug is eful 
when there Is not intellect sufficient to force it 
into beneficent channels. Thesemi-barbarity of 
society la, perhaps, largely owing to this clase of 
gem whom feeling unduly sways. There is 

t one way : intellect must become master; the 
head must rule, and not the heart. 

And will the a rime of feeling, or the sub- 
ordination of sentiment to a larger intellectual 
life, detract from the loveliness of the woman? 
Not the ideal woman of a generation or two to 
come. Mere animal beauty, tbe "pink and 
white," the ''doli-faced," has u the saint at 
whose shrine all writers of fiction have bowed 
and worshipped; but physical beauty fades be- 
fore the true beauty of mind and soul which 
has an eternity to unfold in. dA f 


"——— 


ORTHODOX PRATER-RHORT FORN. 


"O Lord God, T am better than thou art. T 
have the will to save the world, but not the 
er, ‘Thou hast the power, but not the will. 
Let me Importune thee to join thy power with 
my will, and let ua gave poor, perishing mortala 
from the pangs of eternal condemnation.” 


AN INFIDEL VIEW OF CATHOLICISM. 


[Correspondence of the Ca. hollc Review] 


The Westminster Review, the famous Infidel 
Quarterly, hasa remarkable article in ita Juy 
number, headed Dr. Newman and the difficul- 
ties of Protestantism," Ido not know whetber 
you have among your readers any who are so 
unhappy 84 to be infidels, but no doubt m 
Protestants read your columns, and to them 
commend this passage from the article in ques- 
tlon. It may come to them with more force as 
the utterances of one who looks at the question 
discussed from a wholly independent polnt of 
view. 

“Ina well-known passage of his emaye, Lord 
Macaulay has remarked that it ia by no means 
sure that Human Catholicism may not Ue destined 
to outlive all other ecclesiastical establishments 
inthe world. We think that it i» at any rate 
deatined to outline tho ayatem known as Protestant- 


1m Roman Catholicism is a &ystem very 
logically reasoned out from certain mises, 
These, j/ i» true, are only assumptions, but they 


propositions do result from them. temtan tlany 
on the other hand, with far better foundations 
laid for its edifice, finds itself unable to build in 
any direction but one, without the risk of seeing 
the structure crumble into pleces on the heads of 
the builders. The corner-stone ia an admirable 
one for a temple of free E and for 
nothing else. Granting that God mighty came 
upon the earth to found a religious system, we 
are at a loss to muske out where such a system ia 
to be found, if not in the Church of Rome. Grant- 
Ing the right of free Judgment as applied to the 
Bible, we are equally at a lom to understand how 
any one can be called upon to belleve in the In- 
aplration of the Bible; or in the event of his do- 
Ing so, to what part of It he Is to be referred for 
the distinctive tenets of Protestantiam. The 
great achievement of the Reformation was the 


establishment of the right of private ndgmant. a 
opposed to the dogma of an fadi e church. 
ching, to our way of thinking, can be more 
alien to reaaon, than the idea of a divine revela- 
tion of esuential trutha, from which a dozen con- 
icting systema can be extracted. Notbing would 
more bewildering to our minds (if, to be sure, 
habit had not accustomed us to the notion) than 
the idea of God, one of the Trinity, appear- 
ing on the earth for s few years, and 
leaving behind him, 80 to speak, nothing but a 
bundle of documenta, often contradicting each 
other, nowhere asserting their own infallibility, 
and from which not even the dogma of his own 
divinity, much less that of the Trinity, is clearly 
to be proved.....We have spoken of the t of 
uim Ju ent as the outcome of the Reforma- 
ion; but of courre, aa every one knows, a oom- 
romise was adopted. The compromise was to 
effect, that every one was perfectly free to 
exercise hia — in religious matters, au 
to the proviso, In point of fact he was not 
to do any thing of the kind. He must belleve in 
the infallibility of certain writings, and, moreover, 
he must consent to see certain as and no 


the Son, or of the Trinity; while persons who 
denied that predobaptism ls to be found in the 
New Testament, and minor offenders of that de- 
scription, were allowed to rot lelsurely in gaols.” 


Prive GOULD, THE CoLorEn Hero.— While 
the leading journals have been giving eager com- 
menta on Btokes matter, trial of a fast 

oung man for the murder of & reckless specula- 

rin behalf of a wanton woman, there ls anoth- 
er story, which they pass by lu silence, of a 
young man who last week did what he could for 
woman, too, though In a different manner, pos- 
sessing neither gold nor stocks nor romantic nas- 
tiness, which seems to us worth telling. A party 
of excurslonists bad gone from Phi -— to 
Norristown, and fae before dark gathered about 
a station called Spi Mill, in order to return 
home. The track at this poſut has a sharp curve 
with a bank on one side and a declivity on the 
other. Fiveof the women were stauding on the 
track when the whistle of the approaching ex- 
press train was heard coming around the curve 
bot twenty yarda from them. They thought It 
waa the train on the other sidde of the river which 
war just ing, and did not move. The next 
instant the a ry came along. They shrunk 
back In terror, but a young man standing on the 
bank fearlessly Jumps in front of the engine and 
thrusts the women, one after another, down the 
embankment into safety, and then la caught up 
a —— = - yer ee bur died 

e hope the story o young man w. 

ao manfully will be treasured, it inan 
ennobling example to us All. Praise cannot beue- 
fit him now, nor give comfort to those he left 
behind him. We believe, too, that the most 
cheering circumstance of the story ia the fact that 
such men nre common among us. There is not 
a railroad ‘accident of any kind which does not 
bring to light deeds of herolam that stir the pulse 
and bring tears to the eyes, We thank God for 
such men as this gallant lad, We do not mourn 
Cour de Lion dead because we know there are 
hundreds — brave and gallant knights 
us he.—Mikvaukee Evening Wisconsin. 


THE Jesurts Few BUT RTRONG.—A coording 
to the "^ Catalogus Societatis Jesu pro 1871,“ pub- 
lished at beam there are 8,809 Jesuits in the 
twenty-two provinces of the order. The | 
number, 744, were in the province of 
Spain; next followed Germany with 738, an 
Austria and Hungary with 451, It would seem 
singular that the German Government should 
take such vigorous steps against so small a body 
of men. But it ahould be borne lu mind that the 
Jesuita control the policy of the leading prelates 
and priests of the Catholic church since 1870, 

Now there are lu Germany — of elghteen 
thousand Catholic priesta, and eleven thousand 
other persons haking amos under the Church. 
If to — be added the pupils of the seminaries 
and the nuna in the conventa, It will be found 
that the Jesultain Germany are at the head of 
an army of fifty thousand ecclealastica, In West- 

halia every fortieth person ia an ecclertastio; 
n Paderborn every tenth, and iu Munster every: 
twentieth. 

According to the new law of the German empire, 
all convents and nunnerlea that have been under 
the control of the Jesuits are to be closed in six 
months, and the ecclesinstica will be ordered to 
leave the country.—Milwaukee Evening Wis- 


conain, 


That was a very touching lneldent- that of the 
little school girl Ina refused to define the word 
clown as n low, vulgar fellow,” and for her stub~ 
bornnem was punished with the ferule, and de- 
tained in play hours, all to no reformatory end. 
The little child's father proved tobe s clown in 
the circus, 
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the United States Constitution? By .ARTHUR 
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e dollar. 
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dim, The Bible Argument Against Woman 
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The Seen and the Unseen. 


BY A. W. STEVENS, 


Paul was the author of a fine saying when he 
wrote to the Corinthians, “The things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are un- 
seen are eternal.“ The sturdy spostle sounded 
deeper depths of thought with that verbal plum- 
met than perhaps he himself waa aware. He hit 
upon the profoundest question that has exercised 
and divided into different schools of philosophy 
the wisest men who have lived. 

And who, upon reflection, will not say that & 
most beautiful though subtile truth is in these 
words of Paul,—a truth that the many do not 
think of, and that the few think of none too 
much. In fact, most men live aa though they 
believe the reverse of this maxim to be true,— 
that the things which are unseen are temporal, 
and the things which are seen are eternal. In 
this they would appear to be practical if not theo- 
retical materialists, declaring by their actions, 
pursuits, and aims that they assume the perma- 
nency and reality only of those things which are 
apparent,—which are palpable, tangible, and 
apprehensible to the senses,—dismissing those 
which are beyond sensible sight, hearing, and 
touch to the realm of all that is vague, misty, and 
doubtful, 

The materialist, whether practical or theoreti- 
eal, stands upon the firm earth and solid rock; 
he sees huge mountains reared aloft, resting upon 
unmoved foundations; he beholda forests of tim- 
ber, piles of brick, blocks of granite fashioned Into 
high and massive walls, and forming together the 
werried habitations of great towns and cities; he 
hears the whirr and clank of heavy machinery, 
the hum and tramp of human Industry ; he notes 
the towering masts, the ponderous hulls, the 
broad sails, and immense merchandise of com- 
merce; he sinks his shaft into deep mines of 


and layas open to his view t treas- 

regi pon — silver, and gold; be collects 

uround him his m pone je pA — 
ks their quau and qu 1— 

take — of tee and other coutentsof the 

— with an alr aud 

itive assurance, 


hich is im ble, intangible, imponderable, 
n Melee in it? since to me it does not 


In abort, the materialist aays, “I cannot hut be- 
lleve In the reulity and permanency of things 


which are seen; and I cannot but be slow to be- 
lieve in the reality and permanency of those 
which are unseen.” 

1 would, therefore, in this essay, seek to bring 
into prominence, and touch with as much em- 

as I may, the sublime truth hinted at by 
aul; and try to illustrate the relative reali 
and durability of the material and the spiritual, 
of the concrete and the abstract, of things which 
are seen and things which are unseen. 

We will assume at this point that there are two 
ultimate realities in the universe,—force and 
matter, Force is that which produces; matter is 
that which la produced. Force creates, shapes, 
alters; matter is created, shaped, altered. In 
ET ce, at least, these are two und also vast] 
different realities. Whether in the last anal 
they are «sentially one has not yet been demon- 
strated, perhaps never will be. Phenomenally 
they are unlike; and they appear to us gs the 
greater and the less, the muster und the su t 
the agent aud the patient, the doer and the thing 
done. How can it but be that that which pro- 
duces is anterior to that which ls produced? The 
cause necessarily precedes the effect, The cause 
also is more vital than the effect: it antedates, 
underlies, and outlasts the effect. It comes, pas- 
— nud igre eir. the aut beers it; say- 

ng to it, Ap) „change, vanis| ut while 
the effect — ben, the cause remains, and poses 
itself for a new result, The effect we can con- 
celve both as existing and non-existing. The 
cause, whatever it is, is necessarily existent: that 
we cannot conceive as non-existing. 

Now, that which we see and touch—that which 
our senses recoguize—is the effect. The cause is 
beyond outward detection. It is too deep for the 
plummet of sense to sound, too high for its feet 
to climb to, too subtile for ita Lr to 

. "No man hath seen God at any time.” 
Vhat a profound significance is lu these words! 

The seen, therefore, is the temporal. To-day 
it exista; yesterday it did not; to-morrow it may 
not. But the unseen—fleeter than the winds, 
higher than the heavens, deeper than the earth 
—is eternal. Force, if we call It force, is ever- 
lasting. Or If we call it mind, spirit, God, It is 
everlasting, 

We might awume, then, without departing 
from the rent truth, that there is but one ul- 
timate ity in the universe,—Force, or Mind, 
or God. All else is phenomenal, fleeting, unstable. 
This alone seems real and durable; and, though 
Incapable of being tracked to Its hiding place, it 
exists from all eternity. From poe to 
everlasting itis, What we call matter woul p^ 

to have no identical, durable existence. 

ar us we can discover, it coutains no self-origin- 
ating power. When we arrive at where it seems 
to begin, we find something else, something 
more, which gave it its finit push, its first Im- 
pulse towards existence, towards appearance, 
And now we see it, and now again we do not, 
according as this antecedent, vital power causes 
it to approach or recede, appear or vanish, 

This, indeed, is the result of the investigations 
which science makes, From no du have we 
stronger testimony to the mutabillty of material 
things than from the closet, the laboratory of sel- 
ence, where matter ia pursued to that point at 
which it vanishes Into breath, and melts into the 
bosom of the unkuown. 

Selence Indicates that the whole outward unii- 
verse is phenomenal and transient; that it ex- 
ists as the visible manifestation and form of what 
is in itaelf invisible,—the invisible being the 
cause, the visible the outward product and effect. 
As the cause wills or motions, the effect appears ; 


as the cause withdrm ws, die effect vanishes. 

For Instance, thie suth, upon which the mate- 
trialist trea with so muh eonfidenee In its ürmi- 
ness and durmbllity, selence says is à something 
compe of fine, mierosenple partides, perfectly 
helpless mul powoerhes fo themschees, hein? eat. 
trolled iid held eee by a subtile aud whelly 
invisible torte allad gravitation, want alt we 
know nothing more werten Mar fad If t vere 
to withdraw haaf for an Instant Wile entire um- 
terial Aliri in whieh we e ealmlisy aod nes] y 
repo, would vanish inte air. It declares Lint 
thes: lofty monatalns meting on ter eranite 


bels, those luge rocks so maie ae Seenilaety Lo 
be iuseusible Lo auy disturbing power, these mines 
of metals packed in solid strata in the earth,—ull 


| 


The present face of nature, it is plain, ls no- 
stable ; it moves before us Ire a dioramie 


suns reveal to ua the natural w 
alike. The chemical and magnetic ae 
which underlie the material crust of nature—are 
constantly busy weaving new patterns, sketching 
new pictures, moulding new shapes from the 
flexible stuff of matter, and t before our won- 
dering eyes never ceusing to take down the old 
and put up the new scenery of this earthly atage. 
No substances are so hard and durable but they 
will pass off in fine exhalations at the command- 
ing and tranamuting touch of these hidden forces. 
No single form of matter Is durable an instant 
but by their allowance. The entire substantial 
mass of the globe has no foundation of ita own 
but flonte on a sea of invisible vital forces, to 
whose least motion It is as submissive as clouds to 
the air on which they ride, or as ships to the ocean 
on whose mighty breast, they are dallled and tossed. 
Infinite wislom and power are the solid abut- 
mente on which is spanned the immense arch of 
the outward universe; these withdrawn, and 
naught exists at all tangible or visible. very 
form of matter represents some imperious gesture 
of the unscen causal energy. All that is ponder- 
able, says science, is resolvable into etherial ele- 
ments; is resolvable, saya philosophy, into ab- 
— See es. TEs wane, Wide is temporal, 
mei t e Cau d m 0| usee 
. is 7 = «ess "i 
is is the confesalon, the instruction, of sel- 
ence, Aud if we listen to histor y 
eoni à y, that will alao 
zver since man appeared on the earth, he 
been toiling industrionsy and ingeniously in 
workshop of the world, fashioning, forming, and 
producing new combinations and resulta from the 
tangible and palpable materials to bis hand. 
Many, most of these results are stupendous and 
impressive. Powerful nations and states have 
been founded; great cities and towns have been 
erected and filled with ficent specimens of 
architecture, sculpture, an painting; immense 
armies and navies have been collected; a uni- 
versa] commerce on the seas, and an intricate 
net-work of canal and railway communications 
on the land have been created; codes of laws and 
systems of government have been framed; liter- 
atures and libraries have ng into existence ; 
aud, in brief, a d, ty, external para- 
phernalia.of civilizatlon has been evoked, aa by 
magic,by the hand and brain of man: eo vast and 
strong and —— is it, that It would seem 
to be forever enduring and permanent. But, as 
we turn the pages of history to examine and ad- 
mire all these material memorials of man, aston- 
ished we discover how they have faded and per- 
ished! We behold how nations and states 
bave been rent and scattered by internal throes 
and diseases; his towns and citles prostrated by 
the angry elements of nature and the accidents ` 
of bis own conduct; his armies, navies, com- 
merce and trade routed, dispersed, and ruined : 
his laws and governments trampled u 
overturned; his literatures and ll 
forgotten, and destro: ; the 2 
accompaniments of wealth and magnificence 
broken and dissipated; and the fabric of hin 
mightiest civilization rolled together like a 
paten and devoured by the corroding tooth 
me. 

All these, mark, were the material resulta of 
man’s life and labor; all these the external man- 
ifestations of his capacities. And all these, mark 
- have perished as often as they were cre- 
at 


But not so has it been with the ideaa, thoughts, 
principles, which these outward things embodied” 
*ymbolized,and reported: these, being imperish- 
e, have not perished, but through all chang- 
jugs and overturnings have got themselves re- 
corded, preserved, and added to the accumulat- 
ing sum of buman knowl Man's Intel- 


these, and every particle of mutter connected | lectual, moral, vocial life, secking expreeion in 


ard manifestation, has pushed its way 
ele all material environments and circum- 
stances—atriding over crumbling States, ruined 
cities; outsailing ships, out-running locomotives, 
ow ps aoe 15 ng books, outlasting insti- 
tlivin me. 

— emential uman civilization of man bas 
not ed with hia . — civilizon, E 

invisible energy has continued when 
strokes have faded out. He has lodged his vital 
power in outward manifestation, now here and 
now there; fiue. Gab hia genius in many 
strong and admirable lines first on this page of 
history and then on that. But when the sound 
of his tread has died away, and the gleam of his 
nce vaniabed in one paw 4 hes Cr 4 — 

t they might rea; n anothe 

—— Tog — Ee crede effects. ‘The Invisi- 
ble creations of man,—his thoughts, his ideas, his 
imaginations, his aspirations,—time has availed 
nothing to destroy these : these have continuously 
grown into a strong and beautiful monument, 
hose base has broadened, we pres um 
lengthened, as the have swept hurrying by. 
Greece has perished, but its visions of beauty sur- 
vive, The language of Homer and Plato is dead, 
but the song of the one and the thought of the 
other sing and breathe on in new accents forever. 
— — but its glorious old prophets 
ive and speak again in the young ex ege of 
‘every generation. The Institution decays and 
away, but the idea that made it knows no 
death, — and finding rea ce in 
ble and altars 


2, ber beligian elf w. offspring they are 
4 on 4 Whore ng the 
bears upon her brow the bhuabh of immo 
youth, and the altar-fires ef the soul burn with 
purerfervor as time and knowl grow. 

That endures which is real and not phenom- 
enal. Man's invisible thought outlives his vialble 
ect. It comes and passes and returns. It touches 
and retouches, animates and reanimates, crestea 
and reeurrecte. That which is unseen it suggents 
to be — that which Is seen it suggests to be 
tem $ 

The experience also of every person comes to 
corroborate acience apd history. What with our 
outward vision, in our own daily circle, do we 
see? The moments of time are not more fugi- 
ome than — around us. oar — clasp no- 

securely, our eyes retain no image long 

that which we possess to-day to-morrow snatches 
from us. This week we have stores In our cellar, 
money in our keta, notes nnd bills and 
certificates of value in our safe; but next week, 
next month, next year, they have changed, 
become diminished, POM disappeared alto- 
pow qu it may be to be another's property, 

ut no longer ours: to us they were but are not. 
Nothing that we eall property can we keep. It 
refuses to stay with us beyond a pasing hour; it 
runs a race «wifter than we or our children can 
kee with; it stops long enough to give us 
the idea of possession, und then snapa its finger 
in our face and vanishes away. 

Not even forms of persons, ups of friends, 
are more steadfast, ese too join with every- 
— else i deuda and to = n à eri too 

e t in t great game of ''hide-and-; 

Lek, Into which we all seem to be drawn and 
led on per and pursuing, finding and loaiug. 
Frie! pand love have no hands so tenaclous 
that they can seize and hold the forms of those 
nearest and denrest to us. Where is that friend 
of my heart with whom yesterday I held such 
sweet counsel, whose hand lay in mine, whose 
glad eye-beam met mine and made a radiant 
pathway whereon our two souls walked and com- 
muned? Alus! gone, vanished quite, flown on 
the wings of time and change. Where is that 
brother, sister, son, daughter, father, mother, 
wife, husband, who so lately moved in our home 
to our heart’s delight and mind's true peace? 
Where? The still alr of the household breathes 
to the question an echo made of sighs. ‘These all 
are hasted away, carrying with them precious 
links of the family chain, the remaining frag- 
c: of which jangle in our handa all out of 

e. 

Gone are these friends? Yes: all that was 
material of them is gone, never to return. But 
friendship, love—invisible essences of these tran- 
alent forma—anre these gone? No: they remain 
to bless us ever, and to grow brighter only as our 
hearts grow purer. Memory—ah! what a hand 
lu hera to grasp and hold! ‘She still invokes the 

ces of these lost, companions of our hearts, 
best of them she restores to us speedily and 
surely. All the high intercourse we ever had 
with them we live over 80 vividly, The 
thoughts they gave us we think again, The fire 
of intellect they kindled in us burns bright once 
more and leads us In their very com. ny, like à 
guiding pillar, out on the track of truth, The as- 
pirations they stirred in us still struggle upward 
and lift our souls and lives in daily endeavors 
towarda the perfect, All of our friends that was 
invisible while they were visible, —which only 


ve life of society! Its root is in such thin 
soll that what fruit it bears bas no great ripening 
ualities in it, and so must | ly drop from 
the sapless boughs and perish. Whoso would 
have his life of a different nature, and ita resulta 
of a different quality, must set it far neper in 
underlying principles, and fertilize it with hopes 
and aims, with aspirations and endeavors much 
above the common owning. Society makes its 
time fugitive and profitles, by shredding it Into 
fragments and bestowing them on paltry pur- 
poses. So few know its value, but waste tin 
the pursuit of the transient, the ever-eluding, 
never-satkfying. It takes well-nigh a lifetime 
for most of us to learn how to live—so at and 
high and hard of attainment is the fine art of 
living. How to discriminate between things 
that Sitter, how to discern the true from the falae, 
te substantial from the ephemeral,—this is the 
great secret worth knowing: could some one im- 
part It to us, he should be accounted our noblest 
nefactor, 

The world of humanity ie full of sheen and 
showy superticialness, A great Vanity Fair," it 
Invites us to walk through ita crowded thorough- 
fares and make choice of what to us seems most 


desirable. What more natural than that we 
should by selecting what others select, that 
we should esteem that valuable which others 


highly estimate? The result ls that we most 
times our money, aud that which is. far more 
valuable, for gewgaws and trinkete—for mp 
that break and taruish &nd fade and wear out in 
the E. But little abides and proves perma- 
nent of that which we gather and bear off on the 
back of years. 

But those who can learn by experience grow 
wise as —4 . old, or, rather, a8 they grow 
into Immo youth—for wisdom can age, 
and the power of true spiritual diseernment so 
brid; e to eternity that the soul becomes 
elastic in lts step and walks on unconscious of 
years, Experience —1 A discovers to us the 
tranaiency of the unreal, the permanency of the 
real. Gradually we come to perceive how poor 
and cheap are the things we prized, how infe- 
rior that we spent our days in cherishing. 
We wake us from adream and find all things 
changed. Worth, the sign of value, has shifted 
ita position, has flown from all we hitherto 
deemed most valuable, and lights at last to rest 
on that to which we scarce gave any atten- 
tion. We find ourselves ewimming now in a 
wide sea of illusiou, breasting the waves of the 
transient to reach the shore of the permanent. 
Only a few headlands loom out to us through ull 
the fog-bunk of deception, and the lights that 
glimmer along the coast are far between, though 
they warn us of a t continent of the real 
awaiting our faithful endeavor. We are aston- 

ed to find how different now are the things 
that attract us from those that formerly drew us 
on; our loves, our longings, our aspirations have 
swerved many a degree from the direction in 
which they formerly pointed. Our aim, our pur- 
pose, are new. We have come to oumelves—our 
real selves—and turn our back with alacrity on 
all of former self that was unreal and untrue. 
Clothes no longer allure nor decelye us: the naked 
fact. we discern the just proportions of, while our 
enlightened and purified fancy robes it anew 
with the ge charms of the ideal, Now 
time reveals to us its value; past years count nol 
so much in our estimation as present days, for 
now we live in hours more than we formerl 
lived in months, Quality, not quantity of life, 
our concern; to be allied to imperishable real- 
ities, to make immortal truth and virtue a part 
of our life that now is, is the thought that ab- 
sorbe us even more than that of any life to come, 
In our spiritual heavens new stars aj r, and 
we walk in their pure and steady light content 
and peaceful, though the blazing sun of former 
joys and successes ainks to rise on us no more. 

ough the firm ground of life-long beliefs crum- 
bles and vanishes beneath our feet, the firmer 
earth of faith in the integrity of the universe, in 
the continuity of principle and of law, comes to 
atay us, and our foundation is a deeper assurance, 
a profounder conviction than ever before. 


What causes us most real prin in this passage 
in our experience from the R to the per- 
manent, is the widening gulf that stretehes be- 
tween us and former companions, between us 
and the thoughtless many. No longer is there a 
community of interests, of hopes, of aims, be- 
tween us and them; but what is foollahness to 
their understanding is wisdom to ours, while our 
wisdom is to them a rock of offence and stum- 
bling. They look atill at the seen and temporal; 
we look at the unseen and eternal. Yet even 
this gulf is not 2 it, too, belongs to the 
flee! and transient. Here nnd there it shall 
be bri by many an experience of the thither 
kept, and from time to time we shall behold glad 
feet hastenlng across to the hither ride. And, 
until then, ours be'the fidelity to keep the banner 
a vine i D y eres ang iw ideal-real 

iigh, to challenge and allure all those 
who have eyes to behold [M brightness. 


Carlyle compares the metaphysician to the 
Irish saint who swam ac th * 
ing his head In histeeth, © mel, carry 


THE PICNICS AND THE CHURCH, 


Th 2 ry the N. Y, Union Advocate.) 
e picnic excursiona 
dren of the city of ee tor e poor chi. 
memorable events of the summer of Ke Lhe 
first suggestion of giving the little waif and — 
abonda a taste of rural felicity was caught vag 
gerly by the people and drew from them —— 
without solicitation a fund for the 
has amounted to twen dad 
delight afforded the tittle ones is : 
leave their blacking boxes and street trosin; ito 
lay down fora whole day theirnewspaper x 
es and thelr baakets of eeld victuals to ride 
steamboat with plenty to eat, to be let "E 
grove with swings and balls and Jumping. : 
nnd plenty to eat agai, tt was too much 
words, it could only be expremed by shouts aig 
clappings and sum mersaults of joy, partion 
immediately divided the gamims of the city = 
those who had been and those who were pulls, 


"an. 
led into the discovery of two amazin; ^ 
world had Senes of beauty never — ^ 
Baxter street, an ere were 
Fe ep tog RM ag 

t was in a 
all the unbounded praise it pcr red y 
and worthy the still'higher encomium jt 
of RER imitated in a score of other cities over 
the land, It was ts ee too good ever to be 


lost, and we may confident] t ; 
ees ' picnics are hence 4 an M 
institution among us. 


But whoee —— it? k origi in a 
new! r sanctum, among the editors of 
New’ York Times. What a reflection 185 
upon the Church! In the city of New Yat 

are some two hundred thousand 
Christians, Ln Dem the most in 
erg , and [^ DUUM D NE Citizens, 

id it happen that they should go on for yaah 

ui avery tara by these (rior mE E 

et leave the benevolent thought of a for 

em tospring up in a printing office? Its org, 
ian idea certainly; the Gospels are brimful of it, 
and yet the Church never beard of the move 
ment till it was reported through the daily pres! 

What is the Church about? It is building foe 
sanctuaries on Fifth and Madison avenues, It i 
ae brown-stone nages along side of 
them; it is hiring eight-thousand-dollar quar- 
tettes; it is sending large sume through denam- 
rival sect Hr villages airemiy: supple! vil s 

val sect in villages y sup) 

1; it is propping up distant colleges end 
theological schools which have no reason for e- 
isting; and eo busy ia it with these partisan occu 
pations that it does not notice the little wistful, 
prematurely care worn eyes that peer into ja 
doors, and not know of the child in the ten- 
ement house which scarce ever hears the sound 
of s church bell, 

Te this right? Has the Church of New Yor 
no mision in New York? Ought it to be de 
bursing its funds all over the land, and yet leave 
it for a secular newspaper to care for its owu 
neglected poor? 


A FUNERAL ADDRESS, 


[From the Boston Invesligator.] 


Mn. Eprron:—] hed the fortune to beu 
your address at the funeral of ihe late Mr. Pinkham; 
aud though I claim to be a Christian, yet J must do 
you the justice to say that your remarka, with ove 
exception, were exceedingly approprinte and elo- 
quent, and given in a manner $0 feeling and sym- 
pathetic that ul] who heard you were no doubt im- 
pressed, as I was, with your deep sincerity os well 
as evident ability. The remarka to which I took 
exception may seem proper enough to you, bot un- 
der the circumstances they appeared so strange 10 
me that I wrote them down, and in requesiing you 
to print them I would respectfully inquire if the 
funerala of Infidels nre always eonducted In a similar 
manner, 

After some general allusions to the nature of death 
and the attachment to life, and a review of tbe 
character und useful labors of the deceased, you 
approached towards his coffin, and, as if addressing 
its inmate, said these words among others — 


“And now, respected friend, eateemed associate, 
and worthy brother, farewell. It isa hard word to 
apeak even under ordi circumstances, but, when 
spoken on an occasion like this, it causes the eyes 
to fill and the tongue to falter, for homan nature will 
have ita way in spite of religion or philosophy either. 
If we mould meet again—and I wish we might—we 
will renew that pleasant companionship which hya 
friends enjoyed with you for many years. It we 
meet no more, and this gad interview la to be oor 
last, we shall not forget you. In all our meetings. 
in all our hours of festivity, and in all our H 
for promotion of the cause of reason and 2 T 
you will be kindly remembered, and we shall wis 
that our good friend Pinkham were with us. Ones 
more, farewell, and though no monumental columa 
should ever be reared to honor your name and mem- 
ory, you will have a nobler monument in the living 
and beating hearts of those who knew you best cod 

This was eloquently and feelingly expresrec, 
and I can truly say that I never was at a funeral 


— 


we, 
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where I was more affected or saw so many that were, 
a pu bave a peculiar manner of enlisting the at- 
tention and sympathy of your hearers. But tell me, 
my friend, is it possible that a man of your intelli- 
nce and pom disposition can doubt of a 
Fereafter? have an Interest in making this inquiry 
now, and at some other time I would like, if you 
are willing, to offer you some reasons for publication 
which may convince you that you are laboring 
under a sange error, 
n friendship, yours very truly, 
A LisTENER. 


We publish the above because requested, and 
we Bee no impropriety in our dolng so, 
though what may be the particular motive of the 
writer in reporting some of our remarks on the oc- 
casiom spoken of, we have no means of ascertaining. 
But be that as it may, as nearly ay wo can now re- 
member he gives our words correctly ; and while we 
thank him for hia friendly and courteous expressions 
in our favor, we are bound in candor to declare that 
we do doubt of a hereafter," ss we see no evidence 
of it either in Resson or the Laws of Nature, and 
these are the best teachers that we know of at 
resent. Still, aa we are not infallible, we may be 
in error; and as, if we are, we shall esteem that 
man as our friend who sets us right, our unknown 
Christian correspondent (“A Listener”) ia welcome 
to the nee of our columns for that good purposs.— 
Hl. Investigator. 


TME BIBLE IN UOMWON BCHOOLAR, 


(From the New York Globe. ] 
Notwithstanding the declalon of the State Su- 
perintendent of Education that the Bible should 
not be reud in schools, the Board of Education of 
Island City, or Hunter's Point, as it is more 
familiarly known, have decided to convene their 
wchools at 4:45 A. M., for the reading of the Scrip- 
turen, not requiring the attendance of children of 
ts opposed to the service, until 9 A. M. 
his is apparently a very mild and harmless ar- 
rangement, since no one can find fault with the 
voluntary gathering of children of grown people 
1 rend — n m Bie they 
ease, prov ey no way nge u 
the rights or violate the consciences of eR. 
But this arrangement at Hunter's Point ia not 
altogether of this broad and liberal nature. The 
Board of Education convene the schools and es- 
tablish the exercise, and thus take official action 
on what, according to the decision of the State 
Superintendent, they have nothing whatever to 
do with. The re gof the Scriptures by this 
lan la not the voluntary exercise of the children, 
t is a ceremony established by certain officers 
of the peuple, in buildings owned and RO 
for & very different purpose, for the benefit of the 
whole people. Lf the reading of the Bible is any- 
thing But u mere farce, à muramery to be gone 
through to satisfy the bigo of certalu seot- 
arians, then It must have for its object sume sort 
of religious culture and development. The com- 
mon school is not established for such purpose 
any more than the post office is. It la an in- 
atrument of the common people for the common 
purpose of securing those rudimenta of education 
and ingeloot — on 979 1 
Iti rogress depends, an no 
10 avin things spiritual, The facilities for 
worship, the days and ceremonies belonging to 
all ahades of religious development are ampia 
and fully and protected biam, 10 
liberty of conscience I8 absolute In coun 
and ao man by right of law can step between 
heart of any man and his God, It is only where 
auch perfect lberty exists that the truth can live, 
and it is because of such freedom that the attem 
to orowd Bible reading upon common achou 
should fail. The common school belongs to the 
people, it ls of them and for them. Now of tlie 
great commonalty one class of people read one 
nd of Bible, though fearfully divided as to 
what it means, another class read another form 
of Bible, a third reject a portlon of either trans- 
lation, and a fourth look upon the whole book 
aa myth aud fable, Each individual of each 
clas named may differ, and undoubtedly does 
differ from every other person in the nature and 
atrength of his religious conviction and his view of 
the value and purpose of the book. To leud 
the use of the common school to the reading and 
maintaining of the Bible ls like the gratuitous use 
of the post-office for the dissemination of tracts 
from the American Tract Society, or from the 
Catholic publication Society. 
What right have officers of the people, such aa 
are the Board of Education at Hunter's Point, to 
that children shall convene at any hour to 
read a Protestant Bible, a Douay UP the He- 
brew Soriptures, or the works of Voltaire? Prot- 
estants will rebel in all cases but the first, Cath- 
oliva in all but the second, Jews in all but the 
third, and free thinkers in all but the fourth. 
But the common school belongs to all these, and 
no Board of Education has the right to do vio- 
lence to the motives and prejudices of one any 
more than to those - ano 52 pon Pd 
are and justly so, of any influence of the 
S e aoe POR schools, and the de- 
fest of Fraucis Kernan for Governor, which is as 
sure to come as the day of election, will be due 
t» this determination of the people that Catholic 
influence shall not predominate anywhere in tbe 
State. The wiser Entholics see this, and refuse 


THE IN DHX. 


to things tual, and to confine it to its | 
own E Zealous Protestants should be ca- 


pablo of an equal degree of liberality. The com- 
mon shovel, thay admit, is uo place for sectarian 
controversy. Let them go one step further, and 
determine that it shall be kept free of the slight- 
est religious observance, and thereby prevent 
any provocation of that controversy which they 
deprecate. 


— — 
GARIBALDI'N LAST. 


[Friot the Brooklyn Catholte Review.) 

Our correspondent senda us the following trans- 
lution of the letter which has been addressed by 
General Garibaldi to the editor of the Wovimento, of 
Genoa — 

Carrera, August 2, 1872. 

Democracy, by dividing Into à number of separate 

ps ita various shades of opinion, has lost much 
of its e in useless disputes ; and as disagreement 
on trifling snbjects naturally spoile the work of the 
Apostolate in its bearing on the matter of common 
and urgent necessity, in the present invitation which 
I make tọ all these partiea to unite for their mutual 
good, T only follow the programme which I had 
traced for myself, whenever [ have been asked to act 
on the arbitration in any contending question. 

I perfectly understand that unanimity of convic- 
tion ia not possible, even in the ranks of the soldiers 
of the future, and Ido not intend that any one should 
sacrifice his convictions and violate his conscience; 
but 1 do insist that all should bow «own before 
thoee t principles which were all-important for 
the welfare of our Comat. 

If the Goverument, helped on by good luck, ia re- 
tained in its place through cowurdice, and persists 
in the neglect of duties, by the union of our forces 
we can either force it to accompllah them, or over- 
throw It. 

To all friends of those who are in the foremost 
ranks, to those who fight the fight in the field of 
parliament, we propose conciliation, in order that they 
may work together, and thereby attain the sooner 
the end for which we have lal for so many 
years. 

I must now indicate to those matters of the 
highest importance which the vigorous sup- 
port of the democratic party. 

1. That the article of the Statuto in which the 
Catholic religion is declared the religion of the State 
be abolished; for freedom of conscience cannot ex- 
ist united with sucha law. It must be abolished, 
and with it every prise of the clergy, privilegea 
granted to the priests, who are sworn enemies of 
civilization and of thelr country, To Rome restored 
to Italy is offered the task of performing this mis- 
sion of human emancipation. The Government la 
to be blamed for its servility to foreign diplomacy, 
and justly accused of breaking the laws of the nation, 
when It healtates to spply to the capital of the coun- 
try the law for auppi n of the convents, which 
has been effected in every part of the State. 

We must inalet that this law be carried out, and at 
once, 80 that the outrageous scandal of monastic in. 
atitutions being tolerated In our capital aball cease 
rk à h ion of the religi 

e ask for the fession of the religious corpo- 
rations In Rome, without delay or any restrictions. 
And since the chain of pre) cannot be broken 
save by education, we inaist that henceforth educa- 
tion shall be 7 gratultous, and lay. (No 
priest shall teach our little ones, and pervert their 
tender minds to the doctrines of the clericals.) The 
Btate, by tolerating pao education, commits a 
crime, for it permits the insinuation, at an early age, 
of blind belief in the doctrines of Christianity, and 
thus enslavea the minds and souls of our children, 

Therefore, education must be obligatory, gratuitous, 
and lay. The restoration of the human intellect 
must be rendered complete, and even the working- 
man must have his share of material enjoyment and 
of the wealth which he earns for another who often 
permits him to die of want. 


Taxation must be dune away with, and especially 
those taxes which have been imposed on bread, on 
salt—and all those that fall heaviest on the poor. 
The reduction of the taxation will have to depend 
greatly on the diminution of the expenses. There- 
fore, Snancial embarrassments call for decentraliza- 
tion, and must be based upon the Commune, as was 
the case in the quibm traditions in Italy, and at the 
present time in America. í 

We muat demand the ful) application of inherent 
and nized liberties, eo that the right of re- 
nes and of the liberty of the press may cease io 
be n lie. 

We ought to give our warm support to Universal 
Suffrage, It raises the disinherited to the dignity of 
citizens, restores to them their fundamental rights of 
citizenship, and only excludes those who are unable 


to read and writs, The kmporomo of Mis messure 
is well understood, for 1 linré scen it "neouraged by 
the vote of public mesinga, the applinee of numer- 
ous assoclatinona am) by petitions to Ux Parliament. 
This pròves to mo tha (e demens [vels that it 
ought wi riy lts fron te obtain the trlumph of 


u i ies which Uc at the root of is questions 
I hara pointed out; nay, has almost been beforehand 
with me In ite appeal for concord, which will bring 
abont most desirable resulta. 
Let us seek 4 * not a ie pd å, 
t it quic! merely w 
aes Ys G. GARIBALDI. 
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A little boy in Greenfield attended the * 
rst 


; oopal service on a recent Habbath for the 


time. When the rector appeared with his white 
robe, the youngster'a curiosity was excited, and, 
watching the minister with open-mouthed won- 
der until the close, he asked his mother, as pve 
came out of church, ‘Does he put that on to 

like the Holy Ghost “ 


CLERGYMAN.—How many emential elementa 
are there in baptism ? 

Bov.— Three, 

CuERGYMAN.—Three! Don't you know that 
there are only two—tbe Word of God and water? 

Bov.—Why, there must be a baby, and isn't It 
an cesential element ?— New Covenant. 
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THE INDEX ABSOCIATION: 
OONDITIONAL STOCK LINT. 


Ws, the undersigned, aübecribers to the capital stock of the 
Index Associa lon, agree to double our previous subserip: 
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spectively the additional number of shares set opposite to 
our names [n the list below: 
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NOTICE. 


Attention is called to the revised advertise- 
ment of the publications of the Free Religious 
Association in another column. The back An- 
nual Reporte of the Association give in the best 
form the history of the organization, and contain 
addresses by Emerson, Phillips, Wasson, Welsa, 
Higginson, Johnson, Frothingham, and others 
who have spoken on its platform, The Report 
for this year discusses some of the most living 
questions of the day. The friends of the Associ- 
ation cannot do a better service for it than by cir- 
culating these publications. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary. 


In early childhood we used to aee every Sun- 
day a church musle-book entitled (The Christ- 
lan Lyre.” This title sorely perplexed our in- 
fant mind, as we had been taught that Christians 
always told the truth. If we were to renew our 
childhood without losing the wiedom gained by 
the diligent perusal of religious journals, we 
should now take “The Christian Lyre” quite 
us a matter of course, 


, ——————— 

“The naturalist,” says Mr. Weiss [American 
Religion, page 23], "sees everywhere through 
this continuity of law a God who Bays to him, 
T Am.’ The supernaturalist Jumps in with his god 
from time to time, and, like the clown in the cir- 
cus, cheerlly announces, Here we are P” 


| 3.008 year, in advance. But 


^ free, Ir not already paid for. 
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2. . Hit Alters, business or otherwise, should be address- 


| ad fo “Tax Inpex, Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio. 


SPECIAL NOTICEK.—Tux Invex will be enlarged to six- 
teen pages at the commencement of ita fourth volume, Jan. 1. 
1873. After Sept. $8, 1872, the price of enhecriptlon will be 
every sabscriber, new or old, 
who remite $3.00 at once wiil be credited with a year's sub- 
scription from Jan. 1. and will meantime roceive the paper 


‘CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM." 


Under the above caption we publish in an 
INDEX SUPPLEMENT this week an able and ex- 


tended commuüuuieation from Rev. Francis T. ; 


Washburn, of Milton, Massachusetts, a Unita- 
rian clergyman well known In his own denom- 
ination by his frequent contributions to Unitarian 
periodicals, It iy a continuation of correspond- 
ence published in THE INDEX, No. 114, and 
would have been printed several months ago, If 
we could have complied earlier with the writer's 
wish that we should make a detailed reply. For 
convenience of reference we have numbered the 
paragraphs in his article, and propose to consider 
them in order. 

1. The original question concerned authority“ 
in religion and science,—Mr. Washburn main- 
taining that Jesus possesses an authority“ in re- 
ligion entirely different from that of Galileo in 
ecience. It was our opinion that authority“ in 
any special sense could not be predicated of 
Jesus. Mr. Washburn then defined the ‘‘author- 
ity” he claimed for Jesus as "the inward power 
and influence justly exerclsed over our spirits by 
his spirit, by virtue of its Intrinsic excellence ;" 
and he explicitly disclaimed for him any abso- 
lute infallibüity or absolute moral perfection.” 

Is it not an ‘admission’ of a very murked 
kind to surrender what Is regarded by all Clirlat- 
ian theologians of high eminence as the chief 
characteristics of the ‘authority of Jesus; name- 
ly, infallibility and sinlessness? In their view, 
it ia these two attributes which constitute the 
special features of his ‘authority ;" and to give 
them up will most certainly be considered as an 
“admission” fatal to Mr. Washburn's own posi- 
tion. The sort of "authority" he now claims for 
Jesus la not at all different In kind, but only in 
application, from that of Galileo. And we are 
quite ready to admit that Mr. Washburn's view 
is so far ‘‘scientific’ because it has ceased to be 
Christian.“ 

2. We do not regard freedom even as a meth- 
od," much lees as contents.“ It is simply a con- 
dition of that selentific method which alone 
should furnish the contents of religious belief. 

3. It is pleasant to agree with Mr. Washburn 
ao completely as we do in the opinion that an 
infallible and sinless man ls inconcelvable,”’ 
He will permit us to wonder, however, that from 
auch a premise be can proceed to infer a special 
“authority” In Jesus different from that of other 
men. 

4. The discussion would be greatly shortened, 
if Mr. Washburn would only say ''influence" 
when he means influence, and not useleesly com- 
plicate matters by saying authority“ Instead. 
Nobody disputes the fact of influence; we cer- 
tainly do not. But in all Christian writings the 
word “authority,” as applied to Jesus, has ac- 
quired a meaning which includes infallibility and 
ainlessnees. We object on principle to the at- 
tempt to rationalize the technical words of Christ- 
lan theology. Let them go; tbe English lan- 
guage la rich enough to dispense with them. 
Their only use now is as “survivals” of barbar- 
ism,—fossils that belong to a past epoch. 

5, We bave no Interest whatever in the in- 
quiry how great or how little is the personal in- 
fluence exercised by Jesus over individuals. If 
it helps any to be virtuous, we are glad of it. A 
great many illusions of imagination tend for 
a while to purify the mind, as Professor Newman 
80 finely showed with regard to the Christlan 
"Vision of Heaven." But the personal Jesus 
must ultimately lose power over the world in 


proportion as the belief in his infallibitity ang 


| sinlesaness diea out. Mr. Washburn is very gan. 


guine in expecting that humanitarianism will be 
eventually Christian; experience tenches the 
contrary. We are quite willing to leave him ta 
the instruction of further thought and Wider ob- 
servation; for we cordially admire the sincero 
and truth-loving spirit he exhibits, 

6. It is a mistake to suppose that the favorably 
influence of humanitarianism on character has 
anything to do with Jesus. Its Influence is ben- 
eficial because it seta men free from him and his 
claims to mastership. What we reverence [n 
men like Dr. Furness and Dr. Bartol is due to 
themselves,—to their free obedience to the law of 
their own natures as part of the Universal Lay. 
Ro far as any man is warped into imitation, we 
pity, but do uot admire him. The "Westem 
mind" has a better destiny than that of reflex 
ing u confessedly fallible and imperfect char 
acter. 

7. With all deference we must confess that we 
have sought in vain to get light from Mr. Wash. 
burn's seventh paragraph upon the distinction 
he tries to explain. It appears, on the contrary, 
that the distinction vanishes altogether, and that 
„authority“ without infallibility and sinlesnes 
means nothing but simple influence, 


8. Taking the New Testament itself ns a wit 
ness, and waiving all doubts of its authenticity, 


the evidence that Jesus stands at the head of hu- 


manity is feeble indeed. In our estimation, the 
character of Socrates is in many respecti a far 
grander study. If intellect has any place at al! 
in religion, the intellectual superiority of Boo 
rates over Jesus makes him in that repect his 
religious superior also. Furthermore, ame of 
the moet fundamental virtues of a fine chamcter, 
such as the spirit of justice and veneration for 
natural rights, are far more murked in the Greek 
than in the Jew. What right, for instance, had 
Jesus to send a legion of devila into a great herd 
of swine, drowning the poor animals and impor- 
erishing their luckless owners? Mr. Washbum 
needs to read the New Testament with a freer 
mind, 

9. The great virtues and special merits of Jem 
are not hidden from our eyes; but it certainly is 
to us a "random assertion“ to ssy of him or any 
other that he is the supreme man" of the race. 
It would be as safe to assert that a particular 
blade of gras la the finest on a great western 
prairie. Who knows or can know the fact? 


10, The question—'^ Who Is the holiest man?“ 
still seems to us a perfectly idle one. It is by no 
means synonymous with the question — Who is 
our greatest helper in religion?” In the en- 
deavor to attain our highest ideal excellence, à 
single noble friend may often exert more helpful 
influence than all the sages of the past combined. 
Even the Bible declares that "a living dog b 
better than a dead lion." Bo far are we from 
‘“wiping persons out of Nature," that we regard 
persons as Nature's finest product; and those per- 
sons are the finest whore personal life la least 
vine-like or dependent, The best helper is he 
who shames us out of a mistletoe existence, and 
compels us to strike root into the common poil. 
Of this we are assured, that he whose teaching 
directly tends to keep men in personal depend- 
ence on himself cannot possibly be the supreme 
man." Whoever, like Emerson, teaches. men 
the gospel of self-help and self-reliance is, In 
at least one vital point, his manifest superior. 

1. We have already answered the question 
here propounded, so far as we can. There ia no 
absolutely “supreme man” in all respects, as Mr. 
Wasbburn admita; and be therefore limits bis 
phrase thus—"supreme man in religion.” But 
there is no absolutely “supreme man" in religion 
itself. Admitting for the sake of argument that 
in some respects Jesus excels all other men relig- 
iously, we must still aay that he is himself ex- 
celled religiously by every man who is imbued 
with the modern spirit of freedom and equal 
rights, These are an essential part of the relig- 
ion now most wanted by the world. 

12, It is impossible for us to follow all Mn 
Washburn'e speculations about centres“ What 
man should be confessed as the centre“ of his 
race, or the ‘central spiritual force of humanity, 
is a question in which we have lost all intereet. 


1 IQIC ini 
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Which is the biggest drop In the ocean? Which 
drop causes the tides? It appears quite as im- 
portant to discuss these questions as the other; 
but we see no prospect of an answer in either 
ease. That such problems have any direct bear- 
Ing on the “‘uneness or solidarity" of man, ls at 
least questionable. The unity of man rests on a 
*ommon nature, not on à common relationship 
to some individual. Esch man attracts his fel- 
lows, and is attracted by them, in proportion to 
spiritual mass or weight; and it ls this mutual 
gravitation which makes them one, not the sup- 
posed overpowering attraction of a single person. 

18. We have no objection to urge against the 
principle of religious association, But it does 
not follow that we must accept a Pope—''the 
best man at the head," Is there no auch thing 
aa democracy in religion? True, every chief ex- 
ecutive officer Is an individual; but he must be a 
live individual. How is it possible for à dead 
man like Jesus to be the actual head of an insti- 
tution like the Church? It is the merest meta- 
phor to call him such. The words really mean 
nothing. The "head of the Church’! is the man 
who governs it, not the man whose name it bas 
inherited. Catholics have such a head; Prot- 
estants please their fancy by calling Jesus their 
head, and doing as they themselves please; rad- 
icale do as they please without going through the 
farce of electing King Log. 

The practical question," in our judgment, is 
simply this: "How am I to make myself the 
best and most useful man? This depends, not 
on solving the irrelevant problem of the ''su- 
preme man" or "greatest brother," but simply 
on eultivating and properly using the natural 
faculties of humanity. It is time to “interpret 
God" for ourselves. 

What Sir Charles Lyell writea of Werner in 
reference to geology ia true of Jesus in reference 
to religion ; and it shows that science suffers sa 
much as religion from this inveterate proneness 
to invent 3 ‘supreme man,“ The passage, as con- 
tained In the last edition of the Principles of Ge- 
ology, ia this; "Although the natural modesty of 
his [Werner's] disposition was excessive, ap- 
proaching even to timidity, he ludulged in the 
moet bold and sweeping generalizations; and he 
Inspired all hls scholars with a most implicit faith 
in his doctrines. "Their admiration of bis genius, 
and the feelingsof gratitude and friendship which 
they all felt for him, were not undeserved; but 
the supreme authority usurped by him over the 
opinions of his contemporaries was eventually 
prejudicial to the progress of the sclence; so much 
so as greatly to counterbalance the advantages 
which it derived from his exertions.” Such, 
with all respect for Mr. Washburn's ability and 
excellent spirit, must be the result of the exces- 
sive deference he paya to the authority“ of Je- 
sus; and his article reminds us of the Nation's 
allusion to the Broad Church party in England, 
which it characterizes very aptly as "that ear- 
nest but not altogether intelligible body of men 
within the confines of the Establishment who 
succeed to thelr own satisfaction in blending 
faith, the authority of reason, the authority of 
history, and the authority of the personal per- 
ception of the true, the beautiful, and the guod, 
into a mixture rejected alike by the rationalist 
and the great body of believers.“ . 


In reporting the publie banquet given in Boe- 
ton on the second of August to the Japanese em- 
bassy, the New York Tribune states that “the 
bill of fare was printed In Japanese and Ameri- 
can, and due deference to heatheniam waa shown 
in the omlssion of the customary invocation.” 
Was the invocation part of tbe bill of fare? If 
anything is absurd, it is the practice of public 
prayer over a steaming table of ronst goose, A 
frightful suspicion of canuiballam must flash 
across the mind of every participant who remem- 
bers the anserine nature of the whole proceed- 
ing. 

There is matter for thought In the above inci- 
dent. Courtesy, it seems, required the omission 
of the Christian ‘grace!’ at a banquet shared 
alike by Christians and pagans; does It not also 
require the abolition of chaplaincies and all other 
ecclesiastical features from the administration of 
a government supported by people of all religious 
belief? If courtesy does not, equality does. 
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SIGNS OF DECADENCE. 


From a map of the city of New York, pre- 
pared for sanitary purposes by the Council of 
Hygiene and Public Health in 1885, seven years 
ago, it appears that the churches of all denom- 
inatious have beeu steadily following the march 
of fashion up town. At that date, and the fig- 
ures would be much more startling now, the first 
luspection district—comprising the extreme end 
of the city, now largely given up to business, in- 
deed, but still containing multitudes of wretched 
attic and cellar folk—had eleven churches; the 
second seventeen; the third twenty-eight; the 
fifth seventy-two; the elghth ninety-six; the 
tenth one hundred and twelve; the twelfth one 
hundred and thirty-elght; the sixteenth one 
hundred and ninety-two; the elghteenth two 
hundred and twenty-two; the twentieth two 
hundred and forty-one; the twenty-second two 
hundred and seventy-eight; and so on. The 
difference in the quality of the churches is more 
marked than the difference in the number of 
them. The temples become costlier as they 
move away from the abodes of the humble 
people. The down town meeting-houses are 
small chapels, dingy, cheaply furnished and un- 
attractive, placed in narrow streets and incon- 
spicuous in external appearance. The up-town 
sanctuaries are impoelng temples of marble or 
free-stone, with towers, pinnacles, statues, stalned 
windows, and ornaments of many-colored stones. 
They stand conspicuous an the great avenues, 
costly without, aud within gorgeous with carv- 
ings, mouldings, panels, canopies, screens all 
a-blaze with azure and gold; they are churches 
where people have at leust the satisfaction of 
knowing themselves guiltless of offering to the 
Lord that which had cost them nothing." The 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh are lavishly 
brought. None are permitted to enter the spir- 
itual festival chamber without the wedding gar- 
ment; the wailing and gnashing of teeth are 
never to be heard within these richly palnteu 
walls; the prayer for mercy on miserabie of- 
fendera is offered with other as#ociations of short 
coming than thoseof ain. Itis reported that in 
the marriage service the word love“ is now and 
then substituted for ‘goods’ in the bridegroom's 
vow—the goods“ being hypothetical, and the 
“worldly” quality of the love“ being indisput- 
able, The next change may be the omission of 
the word eus“ from the first petition of the 
litany, the miserable sinners'’ so earnestly sup- 
plicated for being understood to be the wretched 
outsiders who do nothing to support the lordly 
worship. Within the space of a few squares in 
the fashionable quarter of New York, the 
gaudy sanctuaries are clustered so thickly to- 
gether that the singing of the choirs might in 
some instances disturb the neighboring congre- 
gations. In close proximity to the spot where 
Mr. Hepworth’s new church for the people” 
Ia, perhaps, to be erected, stand the new church 
of St. Bartholomew, an ecclesiastical edifice "of 
the extremest description," the New England 
Church," Mr. Tyng’s, Dr. Chapin’s which we 
class as Orthodox, Dr. Hastings', the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest“ (surmounted by four gilt 
angels judiciously kept in place, for their dumb 
show of trumpet-blowing to the four corners of 
the earth, by iron braces), St. Alban's Chapel, 
the great Temple Immanuel, Bt. Thomas’ superb 
pile, and a mighty edifice of stone with painted 
arches, flying buttresses, carved mullions, and 
other useless imitations of the great architectural 
ages. Not far off, the white marble catheriral is 
springing up above the neighboring houses. 
This is at present the select quarter of the town. 
We may be sure that no impecunious Christian 
will find accommodations In any of these temples 
except the Romish cathedral. There will be no 
distinction of persous within those walls. The 
church of Rome is democratic. Her edifices, 
however stately and expensive, are built by the 
people and used for the people. Worldliness has 
the monopoly of nothing, 


These signs indicate that Christianity ls be- 
coming aristocratic. The church of Rome still 
cares for the common people, after Its lamentable 
and hurtful fashion, but the wealthy Protestant 
secta let them alone, bid for popularity, pamper 


| 


the spirit of worldlinees, compete with theatres 
and concert rooms in the matter of display and 
luxury, and seek aggrandizement by the usual 
commercial artifices. To the careless passer-by, 
this luxury of church architecture is a witness to 
the increasing power and Influence of the Christ- 
jan religion; to the thoughtful observer It Is a 
confession of its decline. The live church is the 
church of the people. The inoreasing church ia 
that in which the people take an increasing in- 
terest; In which the poor have a place; In which 
the simple, unpretending, unworldly, and bhum- 
ble feel concern. At present these are found, to 
their serious detriment, we belleve, only in the 
„Catholic“ church, which is on that account the 
prevailing church in modern society. But the 
great multitude are not there either. They have 
lost their sympathy and broken their connection 
with the organized forma of the Christian faith. 
Many meet nowhere for worship or meditation. 
Those who meet assemble in public or semi- 
public halls, for discussion of social and political 
questions. The Spirituallats collect in multitudes ; 
the Positiviste gather in small groupe; ‘‘infidel- 
ity" In various guises has ita devotees; the work- 
ingmen conspire instead of communing; the 
popular mind, so far as it ie intelligent, ferments 
in vessels of its own, and allows the smallest ad- 
mixture of Christian ideas. Christianity has 
become the fashionable religion, and in becoming 
fashionable has ceased to be vigorous. The sub- 
stance of a faith ia never proportionate with its 
show. The more majestic it seems to be, the 
more hollow it ta; for the life of it ls interior. It 
Is not a sign of its opulence that it can move up 
town and make the Lord's house as handsome na 
the millionaire’s. It would exhibit its power to 
more advantage by making the millionaire go 
down to the temple to pray. It becomes a lackey 
when it tags after him. O. B. F. 


THE WILLIAMS FUND. 


Perhaps enough hae already been said in these 
columns on the “Willams Fund." Only a few 
readers of THE INDEX can be interested In it ex- 
cept for the general principle Involved in the 
ense. But this general principle Is of sufficient 
importance, as it seems to me, to warrant some 
additional remarks; especially as the editor of 
THE INDEX has given his strong endorsement to 
the action of the Trustees, Iam net willing that 
the Trustees, In the rule of restrictions which 
they have adopted, should have the benefit of 
such able endorsement, and from one in the van 
of religious progress, without some further pro- 
test. Let me say, then, referring for the facts of 
the matter to my previous article of August 24, 
that, after thoughtfully considering the whole 
question in the light of the editor's article of Rep- 
tember 7, I remain In my old opinion. In with- 
holding aid from a studeut recommended by the 
Faculty of Harvard Divinity School as every 
way worthy, for the sole reason that he declined 
to sign & paper declaring his intention to enter 
the “Christian ministry" because the word 
“Christian” he thought involved a teat of doo- 
trinal bellef, the Trustees, in my Judgment, have 
violated both the letter and the spirit of the be- 
queat which put the funda into thelr hands, 

That the ‘Trustees have acted conscientiously ta 
not questioned. They are honorable and true 
men. The only question ls, Have they given a 
rational and just interpretation to the Williams 
Will under which they act? That Will eatab- 
lished & fund for the ald of Indigent and meritori- 
ous students "preparing for the ministry,“ with 
the proviso that "no such student shall be de- 
barred of this charity by reason of entertaining 
any peculiar modes of falth, It being always un- 
derstood that he must be a Protestant.” Mr. 
Abbot defends the action of the Trustees on the 
ground of this latter clause which limits aid to 
Protestants, since the word Protestant,“ as he 
ways, according to proper and familiar usage, 
means a Protestant Christian.“ But Ido not 
think that it is on the ground of this clause that 
the Trustees have prepared their test-declaration 
for the students to sign. The phraseology of that 
declaration implies that they draw authority for 
it from Mr. Williams’ expression of purpose to aid 
those who are preparing to enter the ministry ;" 

they argue that he meant the Christian ministry, 


and. therefere in the test-statement of purpose 
whigh.they now require that applicants for aid 
shali aign they add the word Christian“ to his 
phrase. But In either case, whether they claim 
authority for their action In the one or the other 
cawas, they have certainly added to the letter of 
the Williams Will. In their interpretation of his 
intention, they use a word which he did not use; 
and it is just that word which raises the question 
of conscience ln some students’ minds in respect 
to doctrina! beliefs. 

The inquiry, therefore, arises, Does the spirit or 
intention of the Will require this word to be used 
in Interpreting It? In aeeking the answer to thla 
question what we have really to discover is, not 
what would have been in Mr. Williams’ mind if 
this or that had been suggested to him as he was 
writing his WIN, but what actually was In bis 
mind. Very likely If any bystander had sald to 
him at that time, “You mean by ‘ministry’ the 
‘Christian ministry’ of course, and by ‘Protestant’ 
a ‘Protestant Christian," he might have an- 

‘swered, ‘Yes, certalnly." Bo other things might 
have been suggested which would bave modified 
and essentially changed his intention and in- 
duced him to write an utterly different Will from 
the one he did write. But these suppositions do 
not lead us to, but only away from his own real 
intention. That we must discover from the 
words he actually used and from the general pur- 
port of the bequest. And the central thought 
that was in Mr. Williams’ mind when he wrote 
this bequest seems to me very plain. It was to 
help worthy students for the ministry irreapective 
of theological and sectarian opinion. That was 
his primary purpose, And he added the clause 
limiting the bequest to Protestanta more, as It 
seems to me, to emphasize this purpose than for 
any other reason. The Roman Catholic church 
did not believe in the right of free Inquiry and of 
private Judgment; it assumed to determine the 
faith of its adherents; and therefore he would not 
give his money for training its theological stu- 
dents for the priesthood. Catholicism was ex- 
cluded from his bequest because he believed it to 
deny that freedom in respect to modes of faith" 
upon which he had just insisted in the preceding 
clause, In other words, taking the two clauses of 
the senteuce together and letting them interpret 
each other, it seems to me clear that Mr. Will- 
jams used the word Protestant,“ not In its pos- 
itive sense as a general term for all Christian 
sects except the Catholle church, but in its pri- 
mary and historical and still quite as familiar 
meaning In which the main idea ls assertion of 
the right of private Judgment In opposition to the 
claims of Catholicism, He meant to close the 
door in the rear, so that his money should not 
flow back in any retrograde movement in behalf 
of Rome, but he left the door wide open tn front 
in behalf of Protestant advance and free reason. 
And therefore I think that his Trustees, In estab- 
lishing a test of belief for beneficlaries through 
the use of the word Christian,“ have departed 
from the spirit and intent of his bequest. 


But some persons may say that be did not fore- 
see that the Protestant free reason would ever 
lend any students of a profeasedly Christian the- 
ological school to deny or to doubt the special 
authority of Christianity itself; that, if he had 
done so, he would most certainly have closed the 
door in front at that point also. But this objec- 
tion rests on two assumptions neither of which 
is admissible; first, that the issue which is now 
presented to the theological student, as to the 
meaning of the word "Christian" and as to his 
right to the name, could have been presented in 
Mr. Williams’ time and been made clenr to his 
mind; second, that, if be had understood it, he 
would have lusisted on the ‘Christian’ name, 
As to the first, it would not have been possible at 
that day to have stated the question as it is now 
developed, What is it tobe a Christian? To have 
asked Mr. Williams if he did not mean by“ Pro- 
tetant? a ‘Protestant Christlan,’’ would not 
have touched the question which is now at issue 
at all; and if the question at issue could not have 
been presented, nothing could have been learned 
with regard to his intention concerning it. Asto 
the second, I argue from the tenor of Mr. Will- 
jams’ Will that, if he could have understood the 
question now at issue concerning the word 


"Christian," he would have been quite as likely 
to side with those who do not insist upon its ap- 
propriation a8 with those who do. Even in his 
own day I think he would probably have said to 
any one asking if bis beneficiary theological stu- 
dents should be "Christian," “Ves, If you mean 
by Christianity love to God and man, —for that 
was the customary synonyme which the more 
liberal Unitarianism adopted a generation or two 
ago, and to that the language of the Williams 
Will points. At any rate, he committed his leg- 
acy to the advancing tide of the Protestant prin- 
elple of the right of private Judgment, and evi- 
dently with bis eyes open; and we have no right 
to asume that he would now complain that the 
tide Is carrying the benefits of his gifts where he 
did not expect them to go, or that it will do 8o 
unless his Trustees ahall ut a certain place build a 
dyke to stop their free pasange. And since I be- 
lleve (in this, I think, agreeing with my friend 
Abbot) that Free Religion is the legitimate re- 
ault of the Protestant Reformation, or, to adopt 
his own words, that "the history of Protestant- 
ism is the history of the growth of Free Religion," 
so I hold that any gifts which have been com- 
mitted freely and in faith to the Protestant tide 
may ‘be rightfully shared by believers in Free 
Religion. 

The Christian Register thinks that this is not a 
question for newspapers but for the courts. But 
unfortunately courts, like newspapers and trust- 
ees, are human and not always free from theo- 
logical bias. No one of the three is above en- 
lightenment; so let us have free discussion. 

W. J. P. 


A DILEMMA. 


The Christian Statesman of September 14 
says i: — 

‘Touching Mr. Greeley's private morality we 
are not carefully Informed. It has been repeat- 
edly and putet atated, long before his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, that in moments of ex- 
citement he does not ‘fear an oath.’ 
cerning his political principles there can be no 

uestlon. hey are simply athelatic. In the 

bune of March 7th, 1865, he wrote: This is 
nota Christian country. France, Spain, Austria, 
Mexico, are Christian countries, no matter how 
many of their inhabitants may be non-Chriat- 
lans, This country is vot Christian, though the 
majority of ita inhabitants probably ure, Al- 
mighty God is not the source of all power and 
authority in the American government, The 
American people are auch aotree,’ 

These sentences Mr. Greeley afterwards de- 
fended In a private interview, and refused to ad- 
mit the teachings of the Bible aa authoritative on 
the subject. Similar extracta from his writings 
might made at great length, No Christian 
can consistently vote fora man who holds and 
teaches such principles.” 

Will the Statesman please explain in what 
sense it holds that this is a Christian country“? 
If, as tt claims, our present form of government 
is not Christian, and cannot be made such witli- 
out a special constitutional amendment, then it 
in at present as athelstie“ as Mr. Greeley. But 
if the government is Christian as it is, then it 
needs no amendment to rescue it from “atheistic 
principles," In the former case, Mr. Greeley 
does but record a wicked fact which the States- 
man admits and deplores; in the latter case, the 
Statesman is working for an amendment which 
is confessedly needless. Certalnly God cannot 
be regarded even by the Statesman as the 
“source of all power and authority“ in a con- 
feamedly athelatic government. If he is, he 
must be held to approve atheism himself; lu 
which case the Statesman is now fighting against 
him! 

We expect our contemporary, therefore, whose 
candor we respect as alncerely as we appreciate 
its courtesy, to concede frankly that Mr. Gree- 
ley's stutement is correct in point of fact; that in 
Its own opinion the country and its government 
are now ''atheistic;" and that the adoption of 
the proposed amendment is necessary in order to 
elect God as the “source of all power and author- 
ity” in the American government. For if the 
adoption of this amendment by the people tou- 
verts the government from athelsm to Christ- 
ianity, then it cannot be denied that God ia to 
become the ‘source of all power and authority“ 
by popular election alone. This ia u point quite 
overlooked by our Christian-^ mendment friends. 


But con- 


In appealing to the People to declare God the 
source of all political power, they quite forget 
that they thus recognize the people itself as the 
source of all such power, "They are playing with 
edged tools, No government ia Christian Which 
thus raises God to the throne by a popular 

and makes him a mere deputy of the 

will. The Christlanizers have got hold of the 
Romish theory without knowing how to m 

it. Every Christian government seizes and re 
tains its power “by the grace of God," without 
consulting the people at all; as has been done by 
the Papacy. Whoever for an instant 

the absurdity of trying to make this a Christian 
government by Congressional and State legisla- 
tion, will perceive that the present Christianizen: 
are but the forerunners of the Jesuits, who, if the 
people ever surrender their autonomy, will sn 
step in to reap the frult of their folly. 


Communications, 
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. A WORD ON THEINN, 


TIPPECANOE City, Ohio, Sept. 7, 1872 
MR. ABBOT: 
Permit me to say through your 
as there is quite a controversy in h —— 
Theists, Atheists, and the Orthodox as to their 
notions about God, I can aee but litte or no dif- 
ferenve in their opinions. ‘The Thelt and Or 
thodox believe in a God of infinite pee 
wer, wisdom, Justice, etc, Do not woch attri- 
utes bind the actions of such a in u defi 
nite a course as cternal necesmty—which ia the 
God of the Atheist, although he says he has no 
God, or there is no God. I think the Orthodox 
ascribe to their God actions inconsistent with the 
attributes they give him. 

I wil simply add that, as it appears to 
there must be, or must have been, in the elem 
nature of things, a God,—aa much wisdom, de- 
sign, as ever crops out in their or bis actions and 
reactions on each other, whether such design iè 
seen In the doings of the vegetable, mineral, or 
anima) kingdom; on the principle that the 
stream never runs higher than Ita fountain. 

E. L. CRANk. 
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“ORTHODOXY AND SELFISHNESS," 


BY REV. E. C. TOWNE. 


The Independent bas criticised, na recent ed- 
Itorial, my charge against the popular faith of tbe 
day in the churches calling themselves Christian, 
that it is selfish, and protests that the im . 
ment is unjust. The gist of its ment is that 
in seeking the salvation of self, the saint seeks 
salvation from this very selfishness which I 
charge him with, and puts the seeking of that 


first. 
To this I reply with a question. Does the sv- 
erage popular believer thus keep uppermost his 


own purity, not his own safety? I have not 
passed judgment on the radical idealist in Ortho 

oxy. I know very well that the nr faith 
is mere old clothes to the best minds in the Or- 
thodox secta, worn only outwardly, and that only 
from the power of sacred association. I am 
ready even to d indeed to assert where 
it ia not admitted, that plenty of nominally Or- 
thodox people have quietly slipped out of the old 
garb of faith, consciously or unconsciously, 
are not liable to my charge that a selfish motive 
is at the heart of their religion—not of their man- 
hood or womanbood perhaps, but of their spè- 
cially religious thinking and feeling. But all 
this does not alter the fact that the popular 
Christianity, that of average people now and of 
the Average past, has been and still is distinctly 
selfisi 


The Independent sadly falls to take due note 
of two conspicuous warnings which apply to this 
questiou—one that which refers to the Impossi- 
bility of finding one’s life In religion except by 
losing it, and the other that which points out the 
deceitfulness of the human heart. Our firm con- 
viction is that, if God be what Orthodoxy has 
portrayed him, and the Devil be another, as Or- 
thodoxy has it, nearly the entire Christian church 
from the beginning to this day will be found in 
hell, for want of heeding these two beacon wam- 
ings of their own original faith. It is easy for a 
reasoner to claim that he seeks bis own salvation 
purely from love of holiness, aud not from love of 
self, but our Calvinism at least denies that. 
If there be one thing more sure than another to 
us, it is that the power to do that does not belong 
toman. To think that it does is deceit and delu- 
sion. If God's wrath against sin be what the 
current dogmas have resented it,.not one 
those who have clung the redeeming crom 
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van be saved, but only those who, for love of holl- 
nees, and of God, and of God's creatures, have 
entirely given up their own chance, and been 
willing to be out off and shut out without hope or 
help. Assuming that atonement is aa the Ortho- 
dox system makes it, not one of those who seek 
ita benefits can be saved, but only those whom 
atonement has Impreesed to go wholly out of self, 
anay yo from atoning favor, to offer the pure 


transcendental grounds we uuhesitatingl 
our brethren of th it 


we distinotly and pue 
re- 
The Eternal Reason re lies to 


reserveron. It la the bag of wind that does the 
mess in all thie x awimming. Judg- 
ment will eo prove it as to find It wanting. 
And it is even more true of historical faith 
than of individual, The mas are at a low level, 
and the mas of Christians have been at a lower 


that río great puse been so offensive to an 
"Angry God” as tlanity haa been,—because 
nene has so presumed upon a plan for getting 


dbists on top, and garnish with the small fry of 
savagery. Of all the great faltha, there has been 
more pure cusedues of conceit and preten- 
sion in the Christian than in all others put to- 
pun Selfish! The average Christianity of 
latory has been one of the worst forma of ain. 


SCIENCE AND SPIRITS ONCE MORE. 


If Mr. Abbot will allow me a little apace, I 
wish to say a few words upon the much-vexed 
topic of Splritunllam, before Ita further discussion 
in TE INDEX aball be tabooed ; as I fear it may 
be, in consideration of the limited capacity of 
that highly-charged little medium.’ 

Ia there really any socal for mourning or 
quarrelling over the fact that men of xcience na a 
rule (not without Honorable exceptions] stand 
aloof from the so-called spiritual phenomena? 
In experimenting for teste, the qualities most in 
demand are power of close observation, cool and 
accurate ju: ent, patlence, and & falr amount 
of courage, moral and physical. Just so far an 
acientific men surpass their neighbors In these 

uslifications, It would appear that their opinion 
ia of superior value—and no farther. 


Suppose Professor Huxley were to take next 
month a vacation-voyage to America, aud that 
in ing through the country, say from Bouton 
to Toledo, he should & at Moravia, N. Y., for 
the purpose of Investigating ‘psychic force." It 
appear to him in the form of his grandmother, 
who advances toward him from behind a black 
screen, her look and dress precise] Maat iy Pt a 
with his boyish recollections. There is the anti- 
quated cap of dotted muslin, the string of gold 
beads about her neck, the black silk work-pocket 
that stirred his youthful heart with hopes of bid- 
den ''goodiea,’’ al upon her arm. He a 
proaches the apparition, and it vanishes. He 
pursues It Into the cabinet, but there la no one 
there save the medium, who is totally unlike an 
apparition. He questiona the soundness of hia 
optic nerve; but the phantom again appears 
and this time addresses him in a volee that could 
belong to no other than his grandmother. She 
recalls to bis memory lone rotten incidents, 
and relates others of which he has no knowledge, 
but which are afterwards verified. 


What ean acience do In the case? Ruggent to 
the Professor that he has been all along uncon- 
aciously cherishing a mental image of his ven- 
erable relative, which now, assisted some 
phosphoric aura emanating from the me jum, is 

rojected Into apace and made to look and speak 

e & living person? Very possibly ; or It may 
gu the “organic thought-germ theory“ 
(whatever that may be), or the "unconactous 
eerebration theory." But, sitting close beside 
him in the circle there is u shrewd, clear-headed, 
well-balanced young farmer, who is cogitating 
precisely the same things. He does not know 

ead e of science, but he is saying to himself, 
“After all, Isn't it just possible that all this, 
somehow or other, comes out of my own head? 

The bereaved snd consoled mother who gave 
her testimony in u late INDEX (No. 123) had 
been an unbeliever; had a questioning, ana- 
lytical mind; waa afraid of being im upon. 

ould any man detect hallucination or impost- 
ure quicker than she? Or could she have de- 


tected it sooner for knowing intimately the nat- 
ure and properties of— 


“All the ganea 
That bayo powor to rálso the masses 


That scientists do not always possess all the 
qualifications required by the “wenuine scientific 
spirit," I lately had proof in the confessions of a 
yous English gentleman of rising repute at 
ome as axtudent of acience, whom I met a few 
weeks aince in Washington. Conversation turn- 
ing upon the Cox and Crookes controve I in- 
quired why the vexed question was not subjected 
to some crucial trial, which should make final de- 
clalon upon its claims. His answer was: We 
have tried to test it, but it evades all our testa." 
Bubsequently, however, be owned that the psy- 
chic club“ of which be had been a member, after 
experimenting prosperoualy for some time with 
the raps, weighing tables, e? cetera, were sud- 
denly dispersed by an astonishing communica- 
tion! It was rapped out for them at a daylight 
fitting; and was so inscrutable in its origin and 
atartling in its purport, that the club with one 
consent dissolved its sitting, agreed to say no- 
thing about it, and never met again! It is easy, 
to see where the evasion was In this Instance. If 
Mr T rn A: he will remember 4 0 nt 
ie B n a large company as a good joke, 
adding that, “seriously, he Adu know what to 
make of i"! Yet this man waxes e 
the reathetlcs of the spectroscope, an 
derful properties of sound. 

If it is true that “scientific men cannot give 
heed to any phenomena to which they cannot 
apply the usual sclentifie methods,“ let them 
Wält quietly until new conditions are given, un- 
der which they can apply the old methods, or 
discover new ones. It la ble that now and 
then one may gay like Galileo, when a friend 

to him that Scheiner’s eyes must be 
fu ng, as he complained of seeing spots on the 
sun: "Beheiner's eyes are good enough; I have 
Lo arsied watched those spots for some time past.” 
atched them, but said nothing; because he 
could not bring the proof that would save him 
from the jeers of his fellow-astronomers No 
doubt science will have enough to do by and by 
in classifying the new phenomena, in ascertain- 
Ing their relations to established laws, in furnish- 
ing the needed terminology, and 80 forth. 

‘There is nothing In the universe except mat- 
ter and force," gays the materialist. “For force 
read spirit," saya the Spiritualist. May it not be 
that in the nomenclature of the future a word is 
waiting which shall unite the inner significance 
of both terms, while yet the truth it standa for 
shall prove itself something a litir different from 
what ia now anticipated by either Spiritualist or 
materialist? With this sa erropueny I ae oe 


uent over 
the won- 


- — - 
A NTORY OF “INVESTIGATIONS,” 


EDITOR or Tug INDEX; 


Dear Sir,—Some weeks wince letters from me 
were published in your paper which have caused 
several persons to write to me requesting expln- 
nations of certain manifestations and other mat- 
ters. It will give me pleasure to comply, If you 
can epar room. 

“If these manifestations were not produced b 
spirits, how will you account for them?" It 
often easier to ank than to answer s question. To 
examine a lump of ore and ascertain that it 18 
not iron, by no means proves it to be gold, A 
hundredth part of what I have seen of the mani- 
festatious would render it imposible for me to 
doubt their reality; yet —— there has 
been something wanting to connect them with 
the “spirit-land,'’ while Just as invariably there 
has been an earthly coloring. This must gener- 
ally have been the experience of fair and cool in- 
vestigators; for an undoubting Spiritualist of 
twenty years standing is something I have never 
Been. 

The novelty of the manifestations, with thelr 
seeming proof of a life beyond the grave, causes 
many to accept at fimt what cooler examination 
renders doubtful. Some sixteen years an 
article was published in the Worcester na- 
eript, signed T. W. H. The writer seemed hurt 
that the public should doubt the manifestations. 
Asa proof that the public erred, he stated tha 
at a recent sfancc, “a little tune learned a 
Fayal, and of course unknown to the others 
composing the circle, was played, &. About 
ten years ago, another article with the same 
initials was golng the rounds, in which the writer 
amerted that the manifestations pidan by the 
Davenports and others were tricks. I do not 
agree with the writer, but quote him to ahow 
that candid investigation will not produce con- 
viction of the spiritual origin of alleged commu- 
nications, If of such origin, why do we not, 
when communications are so common, learn 
some reviously unknown ? 

It is gal That Dr. Kane married oneof the Fox 
sisters; consequently he should understand the 
modus operandi, He was anxious to reach the 
North Pole, and, according to the apirituallstic 
theory, there was nothing to prevent hia doing 
80; why does he not inform Captain Hall of the 
proper route to the open polar sen? Where do 
the spirits of eallors go to unlearn their former 
knowledge? Mrs. Conant subatanfially admit- 


ted, when asked whether the needle of the marie 
nar's com) nted to the South Pole on be- 
ing carried south of the equator, that such was 
the case, If you write to a spirit friend with 
every circumstance defined, and the answer 
fixed in your mind, J. V. Mansfield returns 
answer according to pattern; but if I" write 
mechanically, a» it were, or (what better 
simply ask your friend to give you a test without 
bav! n auy particular test in your mind, the an- 
swer invariably comes something like this: 
“Dear B., I was glad to learn that you still think 
of me, bat I am very weak, and cannot control 
the medium so as to give you the required test; 
but if you will write again, perhaps I can do 
better." Ask Foster to show you the red letters 
on his arm; in return he will sek you to think‘of 
some atrong-minded spirit then to touch the first 
initial on a eard alphabet, Upon doing go very 
likely the correct initials will appear; but 1. vou 
— to forget a middle initial, as I did, the 
-— t seems to forget it also, At any rate it falla 

a . 
A few years since, while witnessing the mant- 
featationa produced by the Eddyn, a face apr 
at the aperture of cabinet, remained there 
penap brenk mones bowed very cahnily,. 

en retired me the face see: to belong 
to a man of about sixty years of age, and was 
very ullar In appearance, and one thst I 
should have readily ized anywhere. My 
wife, sitting at ny Tight naisted that it war 
face of one of the " ers ;" while an enthilei- 
astic individual at my left sprung to His feet, ex- 
claiming, '"That was my Uncle Bill!“ namitig a 
person well known to rent of the : 
none of whom, however, ai him, 1 
Kouki oa Mrs. Anivee aen on to this 
phase. e sceptic will per! ronounog the 
whole a trick of the dark eire; but to sucht I 
would say that I have taken an accordeon in 
left hand, the noonday sun shining full upon i 
eie on s out iy A full le 

ows n an lay tunes a very 
lively manner without Vinible fingers being 
nearer the keys thau my own, at the valve 
of the bellows. Tn iny opinion, there is no other 
subject so deserving thorough investigation as 
these manifestations; but, to investigate fairly, 
reliable mediums must be found who are 
to submit to reasonable requirements, This 
not often the esae. Yours truly, 
JAMES EMERSON. 
HoLYOKE, Mass., Sept. 1, 1872. 


SCIENTIFIC MEN AND OLD LADIES. 


EVANSTON, III., Aug. 18, 1872. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 


Dear Fir. —I dou't want to be always talkin 
In meeting, but I do want to say & word about 
scientific men and p er. I have had my eye 

entific men for twenty-five 


report of a very learned paper, written by & 
French academician, 1 think, setting forth that 
the moon in some of 1ts phases and changes does 
undoubtedly affect the wind currents and the 
cloud formations, Of course, it was evident that 
the three old ladies were from fifty to seventy- 
five years ahead of the scientific men, 

Again, these three old ladies all taught their 
girls that the character of children was lastin 
nfluenced by the condition of the mother d 
pregnancy. Soon after I was married, I men- 
tioned thla theory to u learned medical professor, 
and be laughed me to scorn, But last autumn a 
medical convention which met in Chi spent 
much time in propounding this same thing aa 
among the latest of medical discoveries, and 
finally urged it upon the attention of married 
women as a matter of the greatest Im ce to 
the welfare of future generations You see the 
old ladies were ahead again, 

Now, all these three old ladies were devout be- 
lievera in the efficacy of prayer, and could all tell 
very wonderful things which had ed In 
their lives as the results of It. Bo, when the sci- 
entific men ecoff at prayer, I only amile and say: 
“Twenty-five years from now, gentlemen, you 
will get up Just about abreast of the old ladles; 
and E you will begin to learn what prayer 
can do!“ 

I do not deny that scientific men know a good 
many things about matters which have come un- 
der their notice, and which they have really 
cared to investigate; but I shall never trust them 
about the matter of prayer till I pee some evi- 
22 Dad Y yn more a) It experiment- 
ally than at present they appear to. 

* Yours for the love of truth, 

CAROLINE F. CORBIR. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOR, 


TO THR EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 
Dear Sir,—In your answer to my letter, L 
understand you to advance three points: 
That the authority of Jesus, if he be regarded 
I simply human, necessarily amounts to very 


le. 

That the question—' Who ls the supreme man 
in religion ?''—it is neither ible for us to an- 
swer, nor would it be of much consequence 1f we 
could answer It, 

That "humanity has no centre ;” that the ‘'dia- 
tinction between the Individual centre and the 
homan centre is a pure Illusion.“ 

1. One word before considering these points. 
You of my ''admiselons," but I have tanda 
view 


And I profess to speck not as an advocate, but 
i rà € a 
I distinc’ lom my view to be acientific, 


My freedom ls a method, as I defined it 
in my last letter. I cannot see how freedom can 
ng more, or where it can get any posi- 

exoept from the truth of things, the 
Nature. My rellgion is free 


aometimes to speak of ae 
both method and contents, and there I am un- 
th the reality. Per- 


. As to your fi qo. be explicit fo 
r tirs et me 6 el r 
{regani 


own shortsigbtedness, 
h whom we know Jesus, and how far to 
Jesus himself, I find it hard to judge. The final 
reason which convinces me t he was not 
without error and sin is that error and sin seem 
to me among the 8 conditious of our hu- 
man nature. An absolutely infallible and ainless 
man is inconceivable to me. 
ard to the pom thought that 
none but an infallible authority can amount to 
much, consider the case of Calvin, for instance. 
No one ever claimed that Calvin was infallible 


religious life very coply for more than two cen- 


day 


is power; but where did 
his Ideas come from except from his and others’ 
minds? Calvin's ideas are a part of Calvin: 
they are the mind of Calvin working on the 
themes of religion. Other men held similar 
rian hok: Calvin gathered up, strengthened, knit 
together, enlarged, fulfilled, and impelled that 
body of ideas with a power which, except for 
him, would have been wanting. Calvin added 
himself to his associates In the faith, his thought 
to theirs; and from his powerful mind those 
ideas came newly forged and welded to a strength 
which without him would have been wanting to 
them. That power which his thought added to 
theirs in his authority. With such an Instance 
in view of the influence of a religious thinker 
whom uo one ever claimed to be infallible, I 
think we ought to pause before we regard such 
authority as necessarily of slight importance. 

5, With regard to the special thought, which 
Mr. Potter also pem In his “New Protest- 
antism'’ ( Radical, Sept. 1871), that the authority 
of Jesus regarded as a man isa mere shadow of 
the authority once nized in him, I appeal to 
the fact,—to the phllosophy of the matter, 
to the personal experience of humanitarian 
Christi and to the publie experience of those 
anman ies where TE rer pete faith bla 

esus, or an approach moet largely prevails. 
At first sighi, there seems indeed a great superi- 
orlty in the authority of an absolute and infal- 
lible master over the authority of any man, how 
holy sever, The infallible authority in Itself 
considered, apart from Its adaptation to our hu- 
man nature, is vastly greater than any human 
authority can be. But when we cousider it in its 
relations with our human nature, the case 
changes, An absolute authority overruling my 
reason and consclence has indeed power over 
what fa left of me, these being extinguished; 
but freely recognized suthority, once rooted in 
my reason and consclence, hence rules the reat of 
me. If the absolute authority be also freely re- 
cognized and penetrate the mind and conscience 
then it Is the strongest possible authority; bat if 
it overrule and do not penetrate, then, whatever 
name we give it, ite power ia lees than a fal- 
lible authority which does so penetrate. That la 
to say, there are two great questions here: first, 
what is the power of the au ty considered in 
Iteelf—secoud, what la ita power considered in ith 
relations with human nature, what its power to 
penetrate the humau heart? The faith In Jesus 
as Absolute Master ascribes to him 
greater authority; but the humanitarian faith 
Sean td à to ate hiim freer and deeper access 
to the heart and conscience, for there ia more 
truth of patire in 8 Waere Bag 5 am hay! one 
respect, It gains in the other. e esus 
as Absolute Master bars his entrance to the 
human heart, while the humanitarian faith in 
him brings ua into more intimate, direct, and 
fruitful relations with bim, 

When I was a boy, I led Jesus as Abso- 
lute Master on tbe authority of others; i, &, I 
really had faith In my elders, and through them 


in Jesus, I now rogard him as a man, the head 
of my church an humanity, my holiest 
brother and most preclous helper, and that on 


raonal knowledge and with direct falth; — 
is authority over me now, though formally less 
absolute, ls In reality much greater than before, 
because It has penetrated my mind and con- 
science and possesses me there. I belleve that u 
rocess not wholly unlike this has been going on 
n Christendom, and that the faith of men In Je- 
e free and direct and then moat 
powerful, but afterwards lessened in reality 
th ugh formally heightened—has since Luther's 
n wing in freedom, directness, and 

wer; and I venture to prophesy that, when 
e process of thought shall be fairly worked out, 
and Jesus shall stand In his true place In human 
history and tn the human heart, we shall see (or 
the future will see) an age of Christian faith 
never seen before, I think that our humanita- 


rian faith, however it may compare with any 
other faith, lias certainly now enough In it for a 
Christian character, and a Christian church, and 
a Chrisiion bumanity, such as have never yet 


been geen under any other phase of faith. If we 
degenerate from the Fathers, the fault will be our 
own, not that of the falth we profess. 


werful and operative faith very deeply affect- 
the character and life; and I appeal to a 
comparison between It and the moet Orthodox 
fuith lu hia, Take, for instance, Dr. Furness 
and Dr. Bartol on the one side, and Father 
Hecker aud Archbishop Manning on the other. 
As everybody knows, the two former are human- 
Itariaus, the two latter among the atiffest of Ro- 
manists, I appeal to the writing» of these four 
men, and ask whether the authority of Jesus, the 
actual Influence and power of hla spirit over 
thelra, be any less with the former than with the 
latter? I think it to be more, I doubt If you, or 
Mr. Potter, can think It les, And eveu if you 
should think it to be len, you must ze 
that it fs not a slight or shadowy Influence, but 
apparently the most powerful of all earthly in- 
tereats with them, What is true of Dr. Furness 
and Dr. Bartol in a marked d ls true of 
multitudes of believers in a lem degree, Hence 
I cannot think with you and Mr. Potter that the 
authority of Jesus, regarded aaa man, is neces- 
sarily a e thing. It seems to me among the 
test spiritual Influences—perhupe the greatest 
nfluenee—now at work upon the Western mind. 
This authority I believe to be helped by free 
eriticixm, for by such criticlam it is received into 
the publie mind and rooted in it. The com- 
petency of the best of witnesses is not above 
eriticiam, but established by criticism. _ 

7. The distinction I drew betweeu the authority 
of Galileo and Jesus was one of contents rather 
than of kind, except so far as the kind la affected 
by the contents. An authority in making 
knives, for Instance, is one thing; an authority 
in astronomy another thing; an authority in re- 
Ugion another thing. There le a scale In the de- 
partments of life corresponding to the different 

and faculties of our human nature. Religion 
aving todo with our eat part, our inmost 
souls, and relating us with eternity, humanity, 
and God, is our highest Interest. The to us great- 
eat religious man is therefore necessarily the 
chief man of our humanity, because he Ys our 
pum human helper in religion, our greatest 
nteres 


can affinn no positive about, I can s 
only of what 1 know and think, and not of what 
is beyond my vision. The Ix that Jesus is the 
holiest man known to me 1 find, apart from the 

eneral tradition of Christendom, in the New 
entamin of which he moe wm raise the au- 
thor; that is to aay, he is the chief man behind i 
the chief original aud inspiring source of it. 
recognize the New Testament as the holiest book 
I know, containing the holiest thought and man- 
Ifesting the holiest life of any book, word, action, 
or other expression of the human spirit, present 
or past, of men living or dead, that T have ever 
met with, including of course my own conselous- 
ness of myself; and my range of observation and 
study, bowever narrow, has not been limited by 
dogmatic lines. This aæertion about Jesus and 
the New Testament is not a ‘random assertion,” 
but the result of all my observation, study, and 
thought, auch aa they have been, Nor is it ''dog- 
matic,” for dogmatism la setting up a humanu 
dietum in the place of the truth, not a simple 
statement of one’s thought with an appeal to 
truth to support It. To state plainly What we see 
and think, appealing to the truth to support us, 
la not dogmatic but scientific. 

9, Again, T cannot with you that we 
know very little of Jesuan. We do not know very 
much about the incidents of his life, about the 
particulars of his movemeuts, the chronology, 

phy, and so on, of his life; but I think we 
— a t deal about him. and that the most 
ewentinl part. I feel inclined to say that we 
know more of him than we do of any other man 
whatsoever, because there lè more of him to be 
known. From one drama of Sha , for 
instance, I could Icarn more of lum (han T could 
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ven so good a man as Goldsmith from a thou- 
Ae of his dramas, if he had written BO mA. 
because there is so much more of Shakspeare 
"be known. Bo through the New Testament we 
learn a vast deal of Jesus, enough to affect the 
reonal heart most deeply, as it hea in fact af- 
Tected it, and through the personal beart the pub- 
lie heart, as the m proves; enough to 
deepen, purify, and uplift human nature itself, 
and all humanity, to à height almost divine. 


0. And the question who ia the holiest man ia 
by no means 90 unimportant as the question who 
ia the first mal 18 lattes is iere 4 N 
ot precedence of time, and eau have 
Sida ; but the question who is the holiest man 
is full of moral meaning. It means, Who ts my 

atest human helper in my dearest Interest“ 
For since 3 one, the human heart one, 
and the truth of religion one, I may through faith 
in bim and sympathy with him share his excel- 
lence. Your religion concerns ‘ideas, not per- 
sons," you say: mine concerns both ideas and 
persona. By what right do you wipe persona out 
of nature? Are not human persons, and is not 
human history and humanity a part of nature? 
How do ideas room to us except t — e * 
man rsonality,—our own personalities, 
others p Home come to us originally through 
our own minds, most indirectly through others’ 
minds. In every department of thought and 
life we use the help of other persons, You, for 
instance, ure helped by the person Darwin to 
certain Ideas, and by others Also whom you re- 
gard as "superior" persons, It ia so with all of 
us! except! with those excentric characters who 
in dat upon being “fools in their own right;“ and 
it tso in every department of life, with an im- 
portance increasing as we rise In the scale. Do 

óu deny this importance of persons iv religion? 

8 Theodore Parker nothing to you? Has he 
never been anything to you? In religion, it seems 
to a oe pe p not paly, D m" ei de- 
gree, but pecu y personal in kind; for religion, 
aa I have said, is no! only the vision of God, man, 
and eternity, but the disposition of our souls tow- 
ard God, man, and eternity something per- 
sonal in ua, which can only be attained by us 
through our own Innate personal holiness, or 
through faith in and sympathy with men holier 
than we nre, and most of all with the holiest 
man known to us. My falth in Jesus ls but the 
extension to its widest and higheat reach of that 
faith in our neighbore and fellow-men which we 
ali practise daily in all parts of our lives—which 
you yourself, for instance, practise with the per- 
sons sssociated with you for the advance of ''lib- 
erty and light." Vet it ia a very real and opera- 
tive faith, and it is based upon my recognizing 
Jesus as the head of my church, of my hu- 
manity ; that is, of all beings present to my con- 
science, be stands next to God. 


11, Hence I must regard it as n very pertinent 
question when J ask you to show me, if you can, 
one who by the grace of God and hia own holiness 
stands in the same relation to Jesus that Jesus 
stands in to me; that is, one superior to Jesus, if 
that be possible. J stil ask the question of you 
and of all other men in good faith and decided 
earnest. I think the question who is the holiest 
mau known to be one of the supreme religious 
questions; for our holiest brotber is not only our 
quet earthly helper in our greatest interest, 

ut, since we know God best through the human 
soul, he ia also the best interpreter of God to us. 


12. Thirdly, you deny humaulty to have a 
centre, and affirm that ere is no human centre 
except the individual centre. My figure of the 
centres laid me open, I au to your extension 
of it to Christians revolving like satellites about 
Jesus But the relation between two human 
souls is not thus mechanical; it is an inward re- 
lation of faith and em md and so your astro- 
nomical re is inapplicable, You seem in 
doubt of what I mean by “human centre," or 
"centre of humanity," I do not know that the 
figure ls a happy one. I mean that, since there 
ja a 82 umanity, lu the human heart, and 
in the th, the greatest person or the greatest 
heart of all humanity must necessarily be the 
greatest centre of influence on all kindred, all hu- 
man hearts; or May ey ai greatest soul known 
to humanity must be the centre, the central in- 
fluence, the central spiritual force of humanity. 
This seems to me to follow necessarily from the 
oneness or solidarity of mankind, the 'brother- 
"of man, T had always au d that you 
recognized this oneness of prandia as a fact 
and do not feel eure that y deny It, though that 
was my first impression from your language. If 
humanity be merely an ation of anrelated 
individuals, then there can be only Individual 
centres; but if these individuals be related, 
then to the unity resulting from their relations 
there must be a centre, or centres. If human 
nature itself be one, and mankind one, then it 
seems to me there must be a centre of humanity. 
Ideas relate men m may Bay; snd centre them; 
but personsalso,T think. en are religiously relat- 
ed with each other, with a resulting unity andor- 
der of association, according to thelr inward vision 
and holiness. y would you to hear Mr. 
Emerson on Immortality rather than Mr. Smith 
= Mr. Brown? use you have more faith in 
is inward vision than in theirs. That power of 
hls makes Mr. Emerson the greatest living centre 


fluence and spiritual thought tos number 
or pnd His em better than theirs in some 
directions; and, since they are of kindred nature 
with him, they turi toward him with sympathy 
and faith, aud are punia 2 by * — ane 
f deep, pure, or lange mature 1 " 
—— wo hon Where shall we draw the limit to 
auch possible influence? Is there any necessary 
limit of time? As soom aya man dies, does he 
belong to the "dead paat"" In Theodore Parker 
one of the dead past? We ean draw no limit of 
time to spiritual influence. What is passed into 
oblivion is indeed from our conscious 
recognition; but all that is within our reach is 
living for us. Can we draw any limit of number: 
Number has nothing to do withit. Kinship of 
nature ia the one condition. "One touch of na- 
ture makes the whole world kin; and the man 
whoew heart in fullest, holiest of all man- 
kind is by that very fact necessarily the whole 
world's helper, the helper of ull mankind, if only 
he be brought within their reach. 

13, From the fact that men are one in nature 
and in Interest, and that the truth ta one, spring 
all the associated institutions of mankind, The 
just ordering of each of these institutions is evi- 
dently the best man at the head of it, and the 
reat related according to their worth, that thus 
each and all, giving and receiving, may grow up 
together iu thought and action to the greatest 

rfectlon possible. All actual institutions are 
fmperfect embodiments of thia idea. And at the 
head of these institutions is the religious associa- 
tion of mankind, 52 . inat word in 
ita largest sense, to include every religious organ- 
ization, Christian and otherwise. The just order 
of such an association la obviously the best men 
at the head of it, that all may receive of their 
fulness, So far Mr. O. B. Frothingham will go 
ekg ^ and Mr. Hi nón, an 32 
aud perhaps you yourself. I go ones farther, 
and —. the Treat man atthe head of it. Since 
the human heart ls one and the truth of religion 
one, I think there must be such a best or holieat 
man in the nature of things, whetber we are 
able to recognize him or not. The actual ques- 
tion i», Who is the holiest man known to us, the 
head of our church, of our humanity? The 
same spiritual roo) which discerns the boli- 
est men, Buddha and the rest, seeks after the 
hollest man. The same discrimination which, 
in each country and race, has sought out the 
holiest man known there will, 1 am convinced, 
when the whole world ls open to our vision, seek 
out in the whole world the holiest man known. 
Why stop when we have found the five or ten 
holiest men within our view? We must far- 
ther and seek out the holiest one. Nor ia the 
search unfruitful, for the comparkwn will reveal 
them and him to us more perfectly. I do not 
profess to know these foreign saints as T know 
those nearer home, I chiefly know them indi- 
rectly. I rejoice in them and their excellence. 
Such acquaintance as I have with them, how- 
ever, has served to brighten to my mind the per- 
sonality of Jesus, It bas heightened the power 
of his character over me to see it beside the 
mighty characters of the other religious leaders 
of mankind. The religious association of Christ- 
endom, the Christian church, has hitherto had 
for its baals chiefly the Western world. The ad- 
vance of international intereourse, now so great 
and growing, is rapidly bringing us into intimate 
and almost neighborly relations with the entire 
globe, The question has hitherto been rather 
who of our Weatern hemisphere is the head of 
the church and of humanity, though I imagine 
the former times knew more of the Eastern re- 
ligiona than we give them credit for, But the 
question is now put to us more distinctly than 
ever bofore, Who of all this globe is the holiest 
mau known? The Eastern saints are now 
knocking at our hearts, If by the ce of God 
any of them should be superior to Jesus, suppos- 
ing that to be possible; if the faith of any reaches 
d rinto the human heart, or rises nearer to 

and heaven—then would he be, by God's or- 
daining and his own worth, the head of the 
church, and Jesus hia younger brother. To re- 
fuse to 5 bim as such would be fighting 
againat , and to my mind nst Jesus. It 
in evidently our pious and our Christian duty to 
give these brethren from the East a hospitable 
and reverent welcome; and the general judg- 
ment of mankind, when it shall have become 
familiarly acquainted with them, will accord 
them their just and natural order in the church 
of humanity, their rightful seat in the kingdom of 
God upon earth. The general judgment of schol- 
ars iu thia department is, I believe, that Jesus 
transcends all the rest, and that his religion is the 
divinest of all, with which judgment my own 
a eng, ant acquaintance with the sub- 

agrees. fuller acquaintance, which I 
trust we shall all make, our Judgment will have 
more basis, and hence more weight. But the 
pacos question for each one is, Who is to me 

e boliest of mankind, my greatest brother in 
my greatest interest, the deepest interpreter to 
Sy A E ee 

est, interpreter o! tome? For 
that one is Jesus Christ. = 
T am truly yours, 


RANCIR T. WASHBURN. 
MivrON, Mas., March 22, 1872. 


ME TYNDALL THEORY REVIEWER 
BY REV. THOMAS VICKERs, 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer.) 
Most of you are probably famillar, 
at least, with the controversy which — 
sprung up concerning the efficacy of prayer, Ta 
impelled to take part in it, not — 1 feel — 
there can be any serious doubt or uncertainty in 
minds as to my views on the genem] subject af 
prayer. T have discussed it too often and too elabo 
rately, already, to make any new treatment of it por 
essary for the elucidation either of my Optoma nr 
my practice, I take up the question again, now ie 
the reason that 1 think in the discussion thus fy f 
has been singularly misapprehended and perverted. 
And Iam bound to say that I think this ix trut of 
er me explain this before Y 
me explain this we 

the July namber of the 33 s 
anonymous letter was published, with an introdu. 
tion by Prof. Tyndall, proposing a plan for“ deter. 
mining the value of Breyer ed the Deity,” The ay. 
thor of the letter, after classifying the Various objects 
for which supplication is made, suggests that a fair 
teat of the value of the whole would be to take the 
case of “ prayers for the sick," and by actual experi. 
ment, applied toa large number of instances, i 
tending over a considerable length of time, determine 
whether there is any appreciable influenos upon the 
quickness of recovery and rate of mortality 
given class of patients, that can be 
altributed to the interference of prayer. The ge. 
cific proposition was this: “That one single mud or 
hospital, under the care of first-rate physicians rad 
Ao oe ye rag cte certain numbers of pulienis 
affiicted with those diseases which have been bes 
studied, and of which the mortality rates ur ben 
known, whether tbe diseasea are those which ur 
treated by medical or surgical remedles—dhonk] be, 


during a od of not lesa, aay, than dle ar 

V bite ihe object of special prayer br ce 

y of the teithful, aud that, at the endd that time, 
the mortality rates should be compared with the past 
rates, and also with that of other leading hospitals, 
ep well ev during Tm — 

a Was pro y expected, thie propréition vw 
received ty. the professedly religious world with 
demonstrations of horror and disgusk It ul os 
gave rive to a muny-voiced theological finie aging 
the reckless impiety of modern scientific wen, and 
their inherent ay in matters of religion. The 
excitement was still further augmented by the potii- 
cation, in the Fortnightly Kernew for August, of m 
article by Francia Galwn, entitled, “ Statistical loguir- 
ies into the Efficacy of Prayer.” 

Mr. Galton goes much further than Mr, Tyndall 
anonymous friend. He saya: "Mad the pmyer for 
the sick any notable effect, it is incredible bat that 
the doctors who are always on the watch for soch 
things should have observed it, and added their in 
fluence to that of the priests toward obtuiving them 
for every sick inan." He regarde “the univeral 
habit. of the scientific world to iguore the agency of 
prayer" as "a very important fact," and seems w 
think it not worth while, on the whole, to institute 
new experiments for the purpose of eny th 
question. Indeed, he ia of the opinion that it ha 
been already settled by a teat similar to that whichis 
now proposed. He instances numerous classes of 
persons who are regularly preset for in the churches, 
persons for whom health, ent of life, wisdom, and 
the like, are asked of the Deity, and who, neverthe- 
less, are shown by statistics to be no better off ia 
these respects than other men. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Galton oxpressee, 
in the general drift of his reasoning, the conclusions 
of scientific men on this matter. When Mr. Tye 
dall says that "if such be attainable, l is certainly 
desirable to have clearer notions than we now — 
of the action of Providence' in physical affairs" ne 
reader of bia works will fora moment imagine tht 
Tyndall hlinself feels vir great necessity for cleariog 
up hia notions on the point in question. For, eleven 
years ago, he had already recorded his thonghts oa 
prayer and natural law,” One by one natural 
nomena,” he said, “have been associated with 
proximate causes; and the idea of direct personal 
volition mixing itself in the economy of nature is 
retreating morè und more.. + + Naum 
— t a without a N of ny Iy, 
quite as serious as the stoppage of an eclipse, or 
rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falla of Niagar, 
no act of humiliation, individual or national, 
call one shower from heaven, or defect toward na a 
single beam of the sun, Those, therefore, who be 
lieve that the miraculous is still active in nature 
may, with perfect consistency, join in our | 
prayers for fuir weather, and for rain; while those 
who hold that the age of miracles is past will refuse 
to join in auch petition. * * * * Assuming 
the efficacy of free prayer to produce changes in ox 
ternal natire, it necessarily follows that natural lawe 
are more or less at the mercy of man’s volition, and 
no conclusion founded on the asaumed permanent 
of those Jaws would be worthy of confidence.” It 
will be seen at once that this reasoning applies t0 
health and disease, aa well aa to all other p jy leal 
affairs which are supposed to be more or less de 
ent upon the special action of Providence. I cannot 
therefore, regard it as unjustifiable inference on 
Professor Tyndall did not expect to gain any ne 
light by the proposed experiment, and that it was — 
suggested with the idea that the religious wor 
would seriously enter into it. of 
Nevertheless, the plan ia not open, in one view 


in at least, to the main objection which baa been 


a. — 
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ur, 12 it, It has been said that prayer grows 
— of the paternal and filia! relations between God 
and man; 


at man wp for and God grants ben- 
efta, as a child would ask and a father give; and that 
to propose to test the power of prayer by actual exper- 
intent, the results of which are to be carefully noted 
and tabulated, is as absurd as the proposition would 
be to test the efficacy of filial affection by n given 
number of children asking their parents for certain 
specific fuvors, and, the effect of this asking having 
been duly observed and registered, com) the 
subsequent condition of these children with that of 
thoee who had not importuned their parents for such 
favors, but had trusted to parental affection for con- 
ferring all that was needful, This ſa certainly a very 
striking sad taking way of exhibiting whet is con- 
ceived lo be the absurdity of the position, But 
jausible as it Is, it is superficial and not to the point, 
t may be valid against the plan of procedure. For 
it ia hardly conceivable that any parent, if he were 
aware of it, would like to be made the aubject of such 
an experiment, or that he would regard the under- 
taking of any auch as evidence of much filial affec- 
tion on the part of his child, or that he would be 
y i t the requests made for such a purpose ; 
all of whiob applies with oven greater force to God, 
who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of any collat- 
eral object which those who pray to him may have. 
But while this ol inn shows the inappropriate- 
ness of the method of the proposed experiment, it 
does not show that the i sought to be obtained 
thereby is illegitimate. It ia asserted that physics! 
results from the special providences contem- 
lated by the orthodox theory of supplicatory prayer. 
Tuis assertion isin itself tantamount to saying that 
the efficacy of prayer is y the subject of exter- 
nal observation; it produces effects in the poe 
world which may be registered, computed, c nas fied, 
and made the basis of calenlation. he man of scl- 
ence way not be able to these effects at will 
and directly, any more he can — by bla 
ipterferenca, any of the coamical phenomena; but, 
when they are produced, they certalnly fall within 
the province of scientific investigation. There can, 
as it seems to me, be no rational objection to a scien- 
tige estimate of the value and correctness of the 
orthodox theory of prayer. æ 
Another ohjection (immediately connected with 
the foregoing) to the proposed test, is, that it preaup- 
poses a certain constraint exercised upon God. The 
Spectator, in reply to Mr. Tyndall, saya: “We should 
be much surprised to learn that any man who had 
really given up his mind to thoughts of this kind at 
all ever regarded hia prayer as a sort of petty 
dictation to God, the effect of which might be 
measured Hike a constituent's pressure on hla repre- 
sentative in Parliament, by the influence it exerted 
on the issue.” If the writer of this lan had 
been in the bablt of carefully reading his Bible, he 
would certainly not be aurprised to learu of Instances 
of this kind, There are plenty of them to be found, 
especially in the Old Testament. The most notable, 
perhaps, is that of Elijah, who expressly p to 
Ahab to test whether Jeboval, or the of the 
prophets of Baal, be tho true one, by an answer to 
pres If the false propheta could make their god 
Indie a fire upon the altar, he would admit bim to 
be the true one; if they failed, and he, Elijah, suc- 
ceeded in making Jebovah kindle a fire, Ahab must 
admit him to be the true God. Bo. if the writer had 
been tolerably familiar with history, he would not 
bave had far to seek for inatances of like character. 
One of the most famous is the prayer of Luther for 
the recovery of his friend Melancthop. The re- 
former went ao far iu lis dictation in the case, as to 
say that if God did not hear him and restore his 
eund, he would have notbiug more to do with him. 


.Luther had a faith in the efficacy of prayer which it 


would be somewhat rare to find in these days. He 
did not healtate even to declare that it required only 
that he should sincerely ask for the destruction of 
the world, to precipitate the advent of the last day. If 
this be true, we may be thankful that he did not feel 
himself moved to ask. But, whether true or not, it 
is sufficient to ahow that the writer in the Spectator 
might have been better informed. 

The misapprehension of which I complained in 
the beginning, and which, as it seema to me, has 
vitiated the whole diacusslon, so far as I have been 
able to show it, has ariaen from the fuct that prayer 
has been Ilmited to supplication, to the petition for 
special benefita, whether physical or spiritual. 

As regards the solicitation of special physical 
from God, of whatever sort it may he—whether it re- 
late to health, length of life, recovery from disease, 
to the weather, the fertility of the soil, to success in 
war orin peace, to individuals or nations, or what 
not—I believe it cannot be shown that God ever has 
done, in consequence of prayer, what be would not 
have done hud the prayer been omitted, Bo far as the 

rayer, In any instance, has been accompanied or fol 
owed by greater or different activity on the part of 
man—thal is to say by a kind or degree of activity 
which he would not have exercised had he not 
8 result may have been differeut from what 
t would have been had no prayer been offered. But 
the difference in the activity cannot be proved to be 
the work of God, specially intervening for the ban- 
efit of the suppliant, or of those for whom he inter- 
ceded, The strong desire which culminates In the 
burst of supplication may, and doubtlesa often does, 
produce increase of effort, or a modification of the 
means toward the attainment of the wisbed-for end; 
but this is a result which is explainable without re- 
sorting to the hypothesis of special Divine inter- 
ference. 
Bo far as physical events are concerned, we may 


confidently say that there can be no special superu- 
man e with their orderly succession, The 
order of nature la nothing more nor lese than the ex- 

ression of God's perfect wisdom. Iis obedience to 
immutable law Is nothing but the harmony of God'e 
will with his work. Whatever changes man is able 
to effect in. nature, he produces them only in accord- 
ance with law, He increases his dominion over the 
outward world only by increasing his knowledge of 
the laws that govern IL. It la mere declamation to 
aay, as a noted Unitarian preacher docs, that “every 
genulne prayer is u positive force in the universe of 
things,” unless he means to &ay that such prayer is 
naturally and inevitably transmuted into action on 
the part of him who offers it. But even in this case, 
how can it be asserted chat every prayer, in propor- 
tion to the force that is in it,” tends to produce the 
“outward, visible result which it contemplates") 
The fall of rain, for instance, ja undoubtedly attribu- 
table to the action of physical forces; but what 
physica} action of man tends to produce min? 80 
the destruction of crops by hail, or of a vessel by a 
storm at sea, ia the effect of purely physical agents; 
but what can man do, physically, to resist the bail- 
storm or the force of the ocean tornado? His phys- 
ical strength is aa weak as the breath of his suppli- 
cation; both, in the face of auch catastrophes, are 
eqüally impotent. All bistory and all experiance 
tesch us that Nature knows no difference between 
praying and cu . Bhe ls as impassive to the one 
as to the other. e is not more favorable to the 
pious man than to the impious, Her sun shines upon 
the one with the asme benignity as upou the other, 


and her N Ingulf the one just as readily as 
the other. {u other words, she puts no premium 
upon piety. It haa no advantage with her, except 


that ‘which comes from obedience to her laws; and 
impiety no disadvantage, except that which follows 
upon disobedience. 

And so if we turn to petitions for spiritual gifts 
and blessings, 30 far as they are to be considered free 
gifts, and not the result of Jabor and effort, we shall 
find the case not different. And yet the common im- 
pression Is, even among enlightened people, that 
whatever may be said against prayer for merely phys- 
ical „nd valid objection can be raised nat 
petitioning for good that is spiritual. No mistake 
could be greater. The attainment of spiritual good 
Is not lesa . to 3 law than the acquisi- 
tlon of that which is physical. I might just as well 
ask God to come in and adorn these naked walls with 
glorious a florere stich as no Raphael or Angelo ever 
conceived, as Lo ask bim to come and adorn your soul 
or mine with any transcendent virtue of which 
we are bare, God cannot make me kind or gener- 
ous, forgiving, loving, or trustful, if I am none of 
these, unless I seck day by day and hour by hour, with 
all the power that is in me, to become so, Outside of 
me no one can do this. Omnipotence is unequal to 
the task. Increasing in virtue ia personal! growth; 
— from within outwards, not by addition 

m without; the flush upon the check of beauty, 
which comes from healthy blood, and not fron the 
dn of cosmetics, As with physical effects, 
the intense and burning desire for spiritual perfec- 
tion, which cannot contain itself in silence, but pours 
ituelf forth In words addressed to God, may, and 
does undou ly, in many cases, contribute toward 
the consummation; but it does this by bringing the 
aim more clearly to view, enabling the mind to grasp 


it more definitely; by E ente aod vivifring the 
inward life through conte leuan of meal dolls 

and thus quickening so drnutiening tie — 
energiea to the attainmont tüvreof, Bis ja all sila it 
would be vaiu to seek lor miraculous Interposit of 
the Deity. There is nò special preriieace 1n il no 
variation from the law whieh povaru» iind ae earaly 


as gravity governa m 
n the sense, then, iu which God is supposed to 
answer prayer by interference, miraculous interposi- 
tion, or special providence of any sort, whether the 
good solicited be physical or spiritual, I declare now, 
as I have done repeatedly before, that I do not be- 
lieve that He does answer prayer ut all. I believe, 
further, that in 30 far as prayer is limited to suppli- 
catien, petition, solicitation, to asking for something, 
to NN God to do that which he otherwise 
would not do, it is essentially irrational, and will fall 
more into disuse the more enlightened and the more 
truly religious men become, Long ago Milton saw 
the futility of prayer of this sort, when he said— 
“Tf by prayer 

Incessant I could hope to change tbe will 

Of Him who all things can. I would not cease 

To weary Him with my aselduous cries; 

But prayer ent Mia absolute decree 

No more avafle than breath againet the wind 

Biown A on him that breathes It forth; 

Therefore to [ls great bidding f submit. 


But, with the doing away of thia lowest form of 
prayer, we are far from abolishing prayer itself. All 
the higher forms mre left and will forever remain. 
They are inseparable from pure religion, Wherever 
the living and perfect God Is conceived and felt as 
the author of all that is: Wherever men recognize 
that, howevor they may conceive it, there ia à Divine 
Life in the Universe that la not exhansted or ex- 


pressed hy the things which exu Ie en and felt; 
wherever the convirtinn beeamus etilad within them 
that ther art partiel;muo ina beonty that did not 
come by chunev, fod enfotdel Wr a pravidance that la 
as pervasive ab fight amt ae univopal; Hiat they are 
helra ofn lif» of Lhe «ev» which Lae not flowed with- 
outa pu Fur them be all We glory and 
beauty of external! nalare, so für as they pat pe 

and take O 1o: that sil she dearest affections of pri- 
vate life, atid al] the heneficenes that flows frm pub- 


lic good-will, are but the expression of an immens- 
urable, infinite goodness that pulses throughout the 


world,—there the prayerful soul will burst forth ia 
thankagiving and adoration to Him in whom ail man 
and all things live and move and have their being.” 
of alaful desires and degrading appeties of a wrong’ 
of a d an ng appetites, of a w. * 
ful disposition, of bas he e in decd, and are 
oppressed with a sense of thelr own unworthiness, 
thoy will humble themselves before the ideal holi- 
neas of God and seek relief in prayerful confession 
of their sins. And so, when the virtue, truth, 
beauty, reveals itself to men's enchanted vision, they 
will aspire toward it, and mountiug upon the wings 
of prayer vow themselves in solemn consecration to 
ite service. But, more than alj, witb growth in true 
religion, the 1 12 spirit will enter into men's 
lives, into their ly work, and into tbeir constant 
thought; not the apirit of begglog and imploration, 
but of aspiration and endeavor after whatever is 
wholly fairand true. This te payer that finds ita 
answer without a miracle, which ret works 
wonders continually, When men p it they 
pray with their hearts and hands continually. They 
are workers together with God, and are trustful and 
reverent always. What boots It that such a man a 
not wont to pray with moving lipa or bended knees! 
May he not, when be lays himself to reat at night, 
compose his spirit, and 
“Ju humble trust bie oyelide close 


2 r 
Eternal strength and wiedom are"? 


Is BELIEVING PRAYER CERTAINLY EF- 
FECTUAL! 


[From the New York Daily Witness.) 


In the July number of the 8 
there waa su, a method of scientifically de- 
termining whether prayers for the recovery of the 
sick would accomplish or hasten their recovery. 
The proposition was that, in addition to such general 
petitions for the sick as are used in the service of the 
Church of England, special prayer should be made 
for a course of years for the patients in some one 
hopal, or in some one ward of a hospital. The 
al of that ward, or of that hospital, continued 
tbrough a series of ne would clearly show 
whether the recovery of ita patientà was more speedy 
or more thorough than that of sick people elsewhere, 

Several editors of religious papers have expressed 
their indignation at thia proponon, and at bim whe 
made it; and Rev, Dr. James McCosh, President of 
Princeton College, has published in the Dady Wir. 
ness of August 17 a "Reply" to the suggestion above 
mentioned. 

Preferring to without comment the misrepre- 
eentations contained in this "Reply," and the need. 
lesa und groundless imputation of lll motives to ite 
author, and to Prof. Tyndall who wrote a note of 
introduction for bim, I pass at once to the aubatance 
of the "Reply." Dr McCosh declares that "the pro- 

l is not Consistent with the method and the lawa 
of God's spiritual kingdom." 

This objection implies that ita author conceives 
himself clearly to understand what are, and what are 
not, "the laws of God's spiritual kingdom." Before 
receiving his dictum, however, before even examin- 
ing the matter on ita own merito, let us see if the 
Rev. Doctor's position is consistent with itself, and 
with the well known doctrine of Orthodoxy, of which 
ha is the champion, concerning prayer. 

Dr. McCosh, in hia “Re i ' re ly makes 
mention of the “Word of ," obviously referring 
to the Bible. The infallible Inspiration of that book, 
and the absolute certainty with which belleyers may 
rely on its "promises," are fixed points in the '"Prince- 
ton Theology,” and may rightfully be assumed as 
parts of the belief of ita representative, If the book 
thus Inspired by God for the very purpoee of direct 
ing our Faith and practice really promises that whut 
ever in asked by n concert of bellevera shall be 

ranted, does not this warrant the vae of such prayer 
‘or the recovery of particular sick persons, and the 
expectation of their recovery in consequencg of Itt 
Let us look at the precise terms of these Infallibly in- 
apired promises. 

In Mark xi. 22-24 Jesus—describing the efficacy of 
faith, and the manner of exercising it, and the appro- 
priate 3 for its exercise—saya to his 8 
What things soever ye desire when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and Lys shall have them " 

Moreover, Jesus fortified this all-comprehendl 
statement br thu epeerticarion of a particular case o 
the intenseat iciprotbislility — 

“Verily, I ay imito you, thet whosoever shall say 
unto this mounsasn [poiating to one which stood in 
their sight near Bethany], Be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the aes; and aball not doubt in his 
heart, but shall belleve that those things which he 
aaith shall come to pass; he shall have whatsoever 
8 Mel p in Mathew xxi. 22, says the 

e paralle n Ma . 99, 
same thing: “ANT things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall recelve. 
urthermore, John (xlv. 18) represents Jesus as 
— 1 “Whateoever ye shall ask in my name, thst 
will I do. 

If these declarations are really made to us, as well 
as to the particular persons then addressed by Teas, 
they authorize the confident belief that any bellever 
may have any desire accomplished for bim. Bat the 
same promise is repeated (Matt. vill. 19) to a concert 
of believers :— 

“Again I say unto you, that If two of you shall 
agree on earth, a» touching anything that they shall 
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ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which ia 


in heaven." p 
Does h mean to say that "the laws of 
God's rrii kingdom" forbid the ex on that 


bellaving yer, single or in concert, will now receive 
that which it aska ? 
atare those laws? and why, accepti 
Rig e he teach a theory of Scriptural eren 
which they digprove? 
M io doe Lot — that, what does he mean? 
The aubject of er in the case proposed—the re- 
sovery of the sick—is not only unexoeptionable in 
itself, but it has the warrant of Scripture, and of the 
practice ofall branches of the Church in all ages. 
The only peculiarity in the method n in the 
8 Review is to apply the force of con- 
certed faith, a union of believing prayers, in a case 
where its success In the curo of will be manl- 
fest and unquestionable; where the auperiority of 
this method over mere medical and surgical treat- 
ment, appearing In the statistics which every hos- 
pital keeps for the instruction of its managers, will 
show the first year u probability, the second year a 
strong presumption, and the fifth year tinquestion- 
able proof, that believing prayer is the effective and 
ically operative force which the Bible and the 
Ts Men's Christian Associations maintaln it to 
be. How is the effort to show the truth upon this 
int inconsistent with "the method and the laws of 
God's spiritual kingdom"? Will Dr. McCosh tell 
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make the character of thia vast change intelligibile in at least 
its leading Palaren: and offers an opportunity for discussions 
eo thia sabject which find no fitting place in other papers. 
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portant book given to the American public with- 
ín the year 1871 haa been. Mr. Darwin's work In 
two volumes on the 'Descent of Man," It ts 
the companion and completion of bis ‘Origin of 
Species," which first appeared in 1859 and has 
been justly designated aa an - epoch-making 
work." It not only directly appliea to the hu- 
man race the same general theory concerning 
the origin of species which waa advanced in the 
er volume, but it also adds te this theory it- 
self an elaborate exposition of the prinelple of 
Sexual Helection,—a principle which had been 
briefly stated iu the former work, but by no 
means adequately developed, Taken in connec- 
tion with the author's two volumes on ‘Animals 
and Plants under Domestication," In which the 
phenomena of inheritance are accounted for by 
the hypothesis of Pangeneela, the public are now 


d 


greater cause to desire longevity for any of its 
members), It can hardly be expected that these 
additions will be more than eimple outworks to a 
fortress that appears to be already impregnable. 
No one at all acquainted with the history of 
sclentifle discoveries can doubt, it is true, that 
the Development Theory will undergo future 
changes in some respects; but that its great lead- 
Ing principles have been determined and finally 
established by Mr. Darwin Is to-day the convic- 
tion of the great majority of the nblest scientific 
men. The high significance, therefore, of his 
most receut work lies In the fact that It directly 
includes the human race under the operation of 
biologival laws which are seen to be operative 
throughout the rest of the animated an 
effect d permanently breaking down the 
— A . prejudice and pride, by 
which man has hither ungrateful sought to 
keep at a distance the great Mother-Nature 
whose child he is. He will henceforth be 


semet to do such dishonor to her who bore 
m. 


In entitling his book the Descent of Mau,“ Mr. 
Darwin took the word descen! in Its purely genea- 
logical sense, and Intended to express it the 
main thesia he was to advocate; namely, that 
Man ls the descendant of earller and lower spe- 
cies of organized beings, and not, as commonly 
claimed, a species miraculously created without 
any earthly rontage. In other words, Man has 
descended valy m non-human ancestors, 
and hasacquired hla present pre-eminence In the 
animal kingdom by a long series of slow and 
gradual chan wrought In the plaatic organi- 
zation of earlier forms. For the expression of 
this fundamental Idea, no more 1 title 
could have been selected. But the moment I 
first saw the words, it occurred to me that for a 
book designed for popular reading the title As- 
cent of Man" would have been even more appro- 
priate. Considering that a common, though ve 
stupid, objection to the Development Theory 
thut it ‘degrades!’ Man to make him the de- 
scendant" of lower species, I thought that the 
title chosen might poaslbly su t to some minds 
the Idea of "degradation," of descent” from a 
higher to a lower place in the scale of being, and 
thus arouse disagreeable associations that ht 
E tend to increase prejudice or Intensify 

e vo repugnance to embrace & mem not 
in harmony with popular misconceptions, 
Whether this has been the case, I do not know. 
But since it is the very essence of the Develop- 
ment Theory that under changing conditions all 
species either gradually Improve or else gradually 
perish, and since it teaches that Man has slowly 
climbed from a lower tos higher ey in Nature, 
I have preferred for this lecture the title ent 
of Man,“ as better expressing the real spirit of 
the Darwinian doctrine and the real influence It 
must exert on the future of sclence. 


To enter Into the detalle of the Mw would 
not only be wearisome but profitleas; there is no 
way to master these details but the way of hard, 
long-continued and patient work, Even were k 
competent to attempt it, I could not tn an hour 
= even a glimpse of the vast array of observa- 

ns, the intricate und perplexing reasonings, 
the utter labyrinth of facts, inferences, objec- 
tions, answers, argumenta and counter-argu- 
ments, errors and corrections, which he must 
wander through who really means to compre- 
hend the subject In all its bearin In fact, the 
Development Theory haa created already a vast 
literature of Its own In many languages; and al 
the leisure I have been able to devote to it for 
several years put has only shown me bow much 
there is that Í should be glad to read. To-night, 
therefore, I shall ae undertake to give a general 
view of the subject In one or two of its most im- 

rtant aspects, trusting that some of you, at 
east, may mpted to test my conclusions 
your own independent inveatigations. I shall 
not seruple to SRI my own convictions with 
entire plainness, though I hope also with entire 
courtesy towards those who do not share them. 
Since you have kindly invited me to discuss thia 
subject, I should be wanting in respeet both to vou 
and to myself, were I to discuss it otherwise than 
frankly. 

To begin, then, with a proposition which no 
one will dispute: Ze Universe han had a His- 
tory. Reaching backwards into the regions of a 
by-gone eternity, where even the keen eye of 
1 ean discern nothing save inist and 

arkness, stretches an interminable series of 
events—an endless procession of phenomens 
which constitute what is called the course of Na- 
ture. The word history is usually limited to the 
eareer of nations; to the rise and fall of kingdoma, 
empires, and republics; to the dolngs of men or 
communities of men. But the few thousand 
years of human history are as nothing com- 
red with the duration of the Universe we in- 
habit. Tt too has had a history, of which the 
annals of mankind are but an utterly Insignifi- 
ennt fraction, Millions and millions of yenra he- 
fore any belug trod the earth that could be digni- 
fied with the nume of man,—nay, millions and 
millions of years before this earth was in a condl- 
tion to be trod by any living foot,—events trans- 

ired, and had been tranapiring for periods of 
[imitless duration, which were flt themes for 
more than mortal! historian, But no historian 
was there, unless the Universe was its own histo- 


riau, and wrote the dlary of an eternal career in 
the very facts of Nature aa they now exist, No 
contemporaneous witnesses of these vast events 
survive, Seelug eye, and hearing ear, and re- 
cording hand, were absent. What has been 
must be learned from what is, or not at al].^* 77* 

Now two attempt» have been made by man to 
recover this lost History of the Universe. Filled 
with awe at the magnitude and sublimity of the 
existing monunientsof an immeasurable past, aud 
baffled lu all endeavors to decipher the hiero- 
glyphics of their inscriptions, human IMAGINA- 
TION selzed the historian's pen, and wrote down 
in tic fervor the at mytha of the creation 
which are extant in the sacred books of all relig- 
ions. It esayed to see where there was mno 
Ugbt; and, grand ss were many of ite guesses, 
they were bat gueses «till. To solve the enlg- 
ma of Nature's creation, it Created for Itself the 
Supernatural. It pictured the Inscrutable Power 
which had reared these majestic monuments of 
sun, moon, and stars,—of earth, sea, and sky, 
and the vast armies of organic forms that filled 
them with Ilfe,—as a Being In kindred form, sit- 
ung above Nature, and creating it by a word, 
This picture of a Being In the guise of man, but 
vaster, moulding alien matter a4 u man moulds 
— and giving it such forms ns pleased him best, 
—this conception of a God external to Nature 
and superior te it, looking down upon matter as 
dead substance into which Ife could come solely 
by the inbreathing of his own breath,—has been 
In all ages the ular objeet of worship; and in 
the popular bellef every event in Nature has been 
the Hat of bis will. Such is the history of the 
universe, as guessed and written by human Im- 
agination in the sacred name of Religion, 

But since those early dreams of poetic fancy 
became crystallized into the t historical relig- 
lons of the world, human Reason has seived 
anew the historiun's peu, and essays to in t 
Nature in a worthier way. It finds Nature infi- 
ulte in space; lta duration infinite in time; ita 
Cause infinite, immanent, and omnipresent. 
Outside of Nature,“ or ‘above Nature," or ''gu- 
perlor to Nature,"—these are phrases which are 
mere t ad sound, wignitying nothing. Nature 
is the . What room is there for more than 
that—for the Supernatural? All events in Na- 


ture take place by purely natural ca in ab- 
cordance with purely natural laws. hat !& 
commonly called teleology,” that la, the nssump- 


tlon of the direction of natural forces to accom- 
plish the ends of u supernatural or extranatural 
will, ls a remnant of the effete conception that 
a will exists outside of" or "above" Nature. 
Nature la all-sufficient, all-comprehensive, all- 
sustaining, aud self-sustalning. All events in 
the past and the present and the future are 
bound together indis#olubly by the uniformity of 
changeleas law, Throughout their entire course 
they have been, so far as human Reason can dis- 
cover, the steps of an endless process which is an 
endless evolution of the universe, The unity of 
Nature working by natural laws and natural 
causes in the direction of gradual development, 
—that is the history of the universe as written by 
human Reason in the name of Science. 

These two bistories, one supernatural, one nat- 
ural—one written by Imagination, one by Res- 
gon—canuot both be true. If it were not that 
there is a higher Religion than that which thus 
contradicts modern Sclence, no resource would be 
left for u rational mind but to abjure Religion for- 
ever. But this is not the case, Although I can- 
not now pause to consider thla point, I muat in 
justice to myself say at least ua much as this 
that the God of Seience is an infinitely nobler 
object of worship than the Gods of the world’s 
historical religions. 

~ (God of the granite and the rose! 
Soul of the sparrow «nd the bee! 
The mighty tide of belng flows 
Through countless channels, Lord. fru thoe- 
It leaps fo life in grase and Aiwere, 
Through every grade of being runs. 
While from creation’s radiant lowers 
Ite glory flames tp stara and sone.” 

There are thus two widely unlike ways of look - 
ing at the Universe and of Interpreting Ita history 
the one uatural, the other supernatural, All the 

reat battles between Nelence and what is called 
Religion liave been, are, and will be fought in the 
Interest of these two conflicting views of Nature. 
Tu every such battle Science has always won and 
will always win: her triumph is only a question 
of time. But even in sclende Itself the influence 
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view haa made itself felt, and 

aal at ote 1 n ihe obscurer feld of investiga- 
tlon. In fact, the progress of science can e 
measured by the degree of thoroughness w 
which the natural has superseded the supernat- 
ural view in the opinions of acientifie men. Mo 
fixed a rule has this become that even the conser- 
vatives of science more or less plainly admit it ; 

for instance, the Duke of Argyll, one of the 
ablest opponents of the Darwinian doctrine, who 
says: It ia the Natural which has been casting 
out the Supernatural the idea of Natural Law, 
the universal reum. x a fixed Order of things. 

ign of Leute, p. 3. 
ed at me large way, the whole theory of 
Mr. Darwin concerning the origin of species, aud 
the still more comprehensive theory of à graduul 
evolution of the universe (of which Mr. Darwin's 
theory iw only a part) are attempts to “east out 
the Supernatural’ from those regions of science 
in which it is still lingering, like a ghost surprised 
by the first faint rays of dawn, In the apt lan- 
guage of Fritz Müller: ‘As in Christian lands 
there is a eatechism morality which everybody 
quotes, but nolanly feels himself bound. to follow 
or expecta to «e. followed by others, so niso zoal- 

has her dogmas, which nre just as univer- 
eal acknowledged as they are practically de- 
nled." With quiet humor Dr. Hooker remarks 
somewhere that naturaliste who believe new spe- 
cles to be miraculously crented always believe 
this creation to Like place in some on remote 
from human observation. AD postulates of Bu- 
pernatural intervention in the order of Nature 
are an embarrisment to free investigation of 
natural causes, since they arc à denial of natural 
causes; they ure dead dogmas of the pub the 
putrescent. and unburied superstitions of science, 
which, as a mere matter of sanitary protection 
of the human mind, should be interred with as 
much haste as is consistent with decency. Let 
us, then, distinetly recognize the fact that the 
largest und profoundest importance of Mr. Dar- 
win's theory must be found in its substitution of 
natural vanuses for xupernatural volitions, in the 
explanation of the origin of species. It hiys 
the dogma of the origin of species by mirac- 
ulous creation in the "tomb of the Capulets" by 
the side of similar extinct superstitions, shuta the 
door, locks it, and then flings away the key. 
The demonstration that man, like every other 
species of living forms, is the descendant of still 
eurlier species, cuts off the Inst refuge of the 
supernatural! idea in the region of biology; and 
henceforth the university of natural causation 
In the production of new species will be regarded 
as one of the commonest truths of science. 

Let me say here that it Is enough to make one 
somewhat impatient to observe the nir of Judicial 
doubt with which many Enylish and American 
men of science affect to receive Mr. Darwin's 
theory '*provisloually." This affectation of cau- 
tion is an act of deference to popular prejudice 
which verges on sycophancy. No man, scien- 
tific or otherwise, who ig thoroughly imbued 
with the idea of the universality of natural caus- 
ation can hesitate for one moment to reject abso- 
lutely the theory of creation of new species by 
supernatural volition. No more can he hesitate 
to accept absolutely the main thesis of Mr. Dar- 
win's theory, that the origin of new pete must 
be accounted for by natural causes alone. And 
no more can he hesitate to accept abolutely the 
leading prinolples of this theory, as revealing at 
least some of these natural causes. Mr. Darwin 
himself does not claim to have discovered a/l of 
them. Especially he confesses his ignorance of 
the causes of ‘‘spontuneous variations" in or- 
ganic forins; und he has only an avowedly "'pro- 
visional hypothesi" to offer in explanation of 
the fact of transmission of these forms by inher- 
Itance. But the great features of his theory are 
not speculations, but facts—not ^ hessa, but 
discoveri/s; and lt ls somewhat ludicrous to 
& logical mind to notice the gravity with which 
some modern wiseacres shake their heads and 
oracularly pronounce sentence: ‘There is much 
to be said on both sides of the question!’ Ro 
there le, If you concede to mere imagination and 
superstition and ignorance the same right to 
Tak on it that you accord to reason and scien- 

c knowledge. Otherwise not. 'That the Dar- 
wiulan theory i8 the complete explanation of the 
origin of species, nobody claims; nor do I believe 
this. But that the theory in true so far as it goes, 
I venture to affirm that no man of ordinary in- 
telligence and education who fairly examines it 
can possibly deny, The coyness and timidit 
with which s) many American and Engli 
savans have been wont to approach the su 
does no honor to their Insight or their courage, 
and contrasts very unfavorably with the recep- 
tion given to Darwinism in Germany by auch 
men as Prof. Hiickel of Jena, whose Natürliche 
. is the best and most sys- 
tematic work on the subject with which 1 am 
nequainted, It needs only sufficient informea- 
tion, strength of intellect, und moral fearlessness, 
to ensure acceptance of Mr. Darwin's theory in 
all its esential features. One might as Way 
doubt the law of gravitation. 

It is plain, on reflection, that the Development 
Theory of the n of species, Including man 
Is the only scientifíe theory on the subject really 
before ws. It la so represented by Prof. Huxley: 

There is but one hypothesis regarding the ori- 


n of ies of animals in genera! which has 
Jo wcientific existence—that propounded by — . 
Darwin," (Man's Place in Nature, p. 125.] ye 
other quasi-scientific theory of special creation is 
really no theory at all, since it cuts off all in- 
yuiry Into the origin of species with the bald 
assertion that they were independently created, 
How, when, or where, is a question which it does 
not even retend to answer. The story of Gen- 
esis ia seldom appealed to now in scientifle cir- 
cles; and no one who defends the notion of 
miraculous creation ventures to give any definite 
description of what he means. I propose, there- 
fore, briefly to sketch the outlines of Mr. Dar- 
win's theory, as the only one in the field; and to 
state its application to mankind. 

First of all, what is a mecen? f 

Animals and plants, the two great divisions of 
orgaule life, are each divided and aubdivided 
into groups, which become smaller and smaller 
as the process of division goes on. A kingdom is 
Sided into sub-kingdoms; a sub-kingdom into 
provinces; & province into chisses; a clase into 
orders; an order into families; a family into 
generu; and a genus into species. A species, 
then, is the smallest of these groups; and it con- 
sista of all those individual animals i gr by the 
plants now) which are distinguish from all 
other animuls by constantly recurring character- 
istics, however trivial, and which at the same 
time, when paired, will produce fertile offspring, 
The differences, then, between species of an 
mals, are partly structural and partly physiolog- 
ical. Almost every specie may be subdivided 
iuto varieties which are each distinguished from 
each other by constant structural peculinrities ; 
but the male of one variety, irei with the 
female of another variety, will breed fertile off- 

ring, that is, offspring which will re uce 
their nd in turn. Rut if you pair a male of one 
species with a female of another species, they 
may have offspring called hybrids, and yet these 
hybrids cannot ain ne their kind, Mules, for 
instance, the offspring of the horse and ass, 
which are distinct species, are sterile; they cun- 
not reproduce their kind, |Huxley, Origin of 
Species, pp. 104—106.] 

Let us now take a familiar instance and see 
what the true question of the origin of species ia. 
You are aware that there isa class of animals 
commonly called the cat tribe, or, in scientific 
language, the genua Felis. This genus Felia 
comprises several distinct species: for Instance, 
Felig doincstiea, the house-cat; Felis cafus, the 
wild-cat; Nin pardua, the panther; Fria onca, 
the Jaguar; Fris * the tiger; Felis /eo, the 
lion, and so forth, The tiger and the llon thus 
belong to the same genus, but to different species ; 
they have common characteristics which mark 
the genus, and peculiar characteristics which 
mark the species; und they cannot produce fer- 
tile offspring together. The question is, whence 
did these unlike species come 

The answers to this question, In the nature of 
things, can be only two. 

The first angwer ia that the tiger and lion have 
always been just as they are, and were created 
just as they are by a supernatural act of power, 
DT of nll parents or ancestors: this is 
the theory of special creation. It maintains the 
immutability of all species, and the independent 
origination of each by a special and miraculous 
exertion of divine power. The mode of thia cre- 
ation it does not venture to state; but It cuts off 
all further — into the origin of species. 

The second answer is that the lion and tiger 
have not always been what they now are, but 
have each acquired their fle characters in 
the course of time by ual modifications of 
their structure. They, as well as the other mem- 
bera of the cat-tribe, are divergent lines of off- 
spring from the common ancestors of the whole 
genus Felis. These common ancestors were ex- 
actly like neither the tiger nor the lion, but 
resembled both; and they were themselves the 
descendants of still earlier species that had gone 
before. This answer maintains the variability of 
all species, and the origination of each species by 
descent with modification from earlier species. 
If you inquire for the Rh of these assertions, I 
must refer you to Mr. in and his coadjutors ; 
I 4m only stating, not proving, the theory. But 
l must present briefly the leading points of the 
theory, which are in themselves arguments, and, 
when taken aitogether, very weighty argumenta. 

All * tend to multiply in geometrical 
ratio, hat this means will be made clear by 
an * ok 1 CO? A Prof. Huxley [Or- 
igin pecies, pp. 117—119). Su that the 
whole surface of ie earth (about 51,000,000 square 
miles) had the same climate and the same soil; 
that only one organic being, a plant, was In ex- 

nee; that the plant produced fifty seeds a 
year; that each one of these seeds produced fifty 
more each year, and soon; and that each plant 
thus produced occupied one square font of ground. 
In nine years every foot of ndon the earth 
would be occupied by a plant! That is, the 
single plant yee at firat would In nine years 
have stocked the whole available surface of the 
earth, This illustration shows that organisms 
tend to multiply with inconceivable rapi ity ; for 
what ix true of this hypothetical plantis more or 
less true of all other organisms. It is luin, 
therefore, that there must be some cheok k this 
rapid increase, Asa matter of fact, Mr. Darwin 


ine shown m the — of deaths 
of any species are about equal 
and that the nuniber of in viduals of 82 
cles Ly nearl stationary. y Spe- 
reault ue to a Struggle for E, 
which must necessarily 52 wear aae 
number of orgavisms are every year — 
out of being. Any advautage, however yj 
eujoyed by any one of these competing onga 
isms, might turn the scale in its favor, Aud cio, 
it victory over its less favored competitom, py 
fessor Wyman, for instance, noticed in Fl 
that all the pigs were black, On inquiry, he wee 
Informed that in the Florida woods there grew 
root called the Paint Rout, which, if eaten be 
white pigs, had the effect of making their book 
crack, and they died; while, if eaten by bac 
pigs, no such result followed, This Case ilhe 
trates the famous priuciple of Natural Nel 
by which the best chance of life is given lo organ. 
isms in which any favorable variation in tha 
case the black color) should be developed; 
while at the same time a worse chance of life k 
iven to organisms which are thus placed ats 
isudvantage. It also illustrates the appearance 
of variations in members of the same species: 
and aa variations tend to be transmitted liks 
other characters to otfkpring, we see how inheny. 
anee, combined with ratriation, will tend to e 
ute a new variety of the species, if the va 
is favorable to life, or to prevent its creation, if 
the variation is unfavorable. 

Thus Inheritance, Variation, and Natural Re- 
lection are shown to be laws which, operating in 
u general Struggle for Existence, must necem. 
rily tend to make those organiams survive whies 
are best adapted to their condition. This te what 
ia called the Survival of the Fittest—that js the 
eere iu the race for life which is won by tho 
organ which happen to be best adapted by 
birth or circumstance to enter the lists under 
favorable auspices, Those organisms which are 
destitute of the favorable variation will die out 
by degrees; and those which have it will alone 
survive. ‘Thus a new variety will become estab 
lished, which may, by accumulation of such vs 
riations, finally appear as a new species, For the 
conditions of existence (climate, soil, food, and 
so forth), as geology shows, change in the coume 
of ages; and the c Mae in the conditions of er- 
istenve, being seconded by a gradual adsputin 
on the part of organisms, must dnd dos end 
gradually to evolve new apecies out of dd one 
without the need of any miraculous ereatm. 

This, in a very condensed form, is the Dev 
ment Theory a4 advocated by Mr. Darwin. lt 
accounts for the gradual evolution of new geen 
out of old ones by natural causes now in exit 
ence, It thus renders winecessary any asump- 
tion of supernatural volitions to account for it; 
and whatever is found to be unnecessary mm 

rishes from science. ‘The 1 which Mr. 

arwin has fairly brought before the gener 
public by his lateat work is the question whether 
man is an exception to the lawa which have de 
termined the appearance of all other species, and 
is to claim an o gin which is denied to then; o 
whether, like all the other species, mau must 
look for ancestors to more ancient and lower 
forms of being. In a word, what was the origi 
of man? 

This question must be answered from two dl 
ferent points of view—the biological and the hie 
torical. His origin must be Investigated us 2 
question of biology and as a question of history. 

Prof. Huxley, in his Man's Place in Nature, 
declares that Man is a member of the sme 
order (for which the Linnman term Primates 
ought to be retained) as the Apes and Lemur 
This order is now divisible into seven families, of 
about equal aystematic value; the first, tbe Am 
thropini, contuins man alone; the second, 
Catarhini, embraces the old world apes; the 
third, the P/a£yrini, all new world apes except 
the marmosets, ete., etc.“ (p. 124.) In nee 
and later work he makea man constitute one o 
three sub-orders into which he divides the Order 
of Primates, namely, the Anthropide with man 
alone, the Simiada@’ including monkeys of 
kinds, and the Lemuride with the d versifled 
pee of lemurs. On this determination. 

an's place In Nature, Mr. Darwin remarka 
„As far as differences In certain important point 
of structure are concerned, man may no 4 
rightly claim the rank of 4 sub-order; and this 
rank is too low, if we look cbiefly to his men 
faculties. Nevertheless, under & gen 

int of view, it appears that thia rank is too 

igh, and that man ought to form merely à 2 
ily, or ibly only a sub-family.” LI 
Man, Vol. I, p. 187.] » 

This, then, Is the fact with regard to map? 
actual position in the scale of organie life, the 
is a member of the same order, at leart, n8 
gorilla and the chimpanzee, the orang Bn 4 
gibbon; and while there seems to be some u p 
whether he should be ranked by himself 2 
sub-order, a family, or only a sul-family, btedly 

that he will ‘henceforth be uudou p 
classified in the same order of Primates wi — 
‘apes and monkeys. Prof. Huxley states eP " 
itly (and his rank as à com tive Lew ne 
among the highest): ‘Whatever system Mifi 
guns be studied, the comparison of their € the 
cations in the npe series leads to ove An — 
same result that the structural diflereu 


and births 
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t which separate man from the gorilla and the 
ebimpanzee sre not so great as those which se 
arate the gorilla from the lower apes," [Man's 
“m2 Place in Nature, p. 123.) The fact, therefore, of 
Nus tt mau's Close relationship to the animal kingdom, 
‘~ sa shown by his existing organization, is in per- 
fect harmony with the theory that he is the 
direct descendant of lower forms of animal life, 
Bo far, Indeed, have these investigations been 
earried, that an approximate pedigree bas been 
made out for us, tracing back our ancestry so far 
: that it loses itself in the mists of the extremest 
7 n Mr. Darwin himself holds that man 
65 2825 in both hemispheres is descended from the same 
: stock whence the present Catyrhine or Old 
World monkeys have been derived,—these be- 
ing oue great branch of the mind, which 
were themselves descended from the Lemuride; 
and soon back to the most aucient ancestors of 
all the Verteórata—"mariue animals resembling 
the larvie of existing Ascidians.” [Descent of 
Man, Vol. I, p. ; Vol II, p. 372] Prof, 
Hückel goes even into greater detall. e gives 
&n elaborate genealogy of the human species, 
which consists of twenty-two steps or degrees, 
tracing the present race of men back to men de- 
void of language (sprachiose Menschen), these 
to men-npes, or tailless Catarhines, these to tailed 
Catarhines, these to half-apes (Prosimia), these 
to Sees nia e on, back to the Monera or 
organisms without organs," not even Lar 
ity the cell form, but identical with simple pod, 


Wy and baviug their origin in spontaneous genera- 
Wee tlon out of inorganic matter. | Natürliche Schip- 
Pea Mnt hichte, pp. 518—502. 
Sige Is is only carrying out with rigorous logic 
EN the principles of the Development Theory. ‘They 
"un involve ultimately this assumption of sponta- 
1% neous generation, that is, the insensible gradation 
EN between unorganized and o matter, If 
40 Prof. Hiickel shocks anybody by thus tracing the 
ab ancestry of mankind to the ino fe el- 
ri ements of the earth, I see no reason for such 
2 shock, since the Bible does the vory same thing. 
2 It creates Adam out of the dust of the ground," 
^ aud Prof. Hückel does no more. 

ar . Thus biology gives her answer In favor of the 
nt Development eory. History, so far as it 
hd speaks at all, speaks to the same effect. Prim- 
- {tive man has left no written resords, It is true; 
a but flints and rude toola become volumes under 
Po the eyes of scientifle genius. The famous Engis 
et and Neanderthal skulla tell their own stories, al- 
n belt thousands of years have elapsed since living 
hy tongue moved in the now etry tex By 
h the labors of such men as Aimé Baue, Buck- 
m land, Tournal, de Christol, Schmerling, Boucher 
" de l'erthes, Lund, Lubbock, Prestwich, Fal- 
a coner, Evans, Lartet, Garrigon, aud hosts of oth- 
a ers, the high antiquity of man, extending far 
t beyond the little limita of Biblical chronology, 
t has been established beyond all reasonable dou! 

tt Bo much has been doue in the way of investiga- 
b Hon, that myriads of precious relies have been 
m aceumulated in museums, publie and private, 
" proving by ocular demonstration the fact of 
M man's existence in à low and degraded condi- 
' tion, scarcely above that of the brutes, long ages 
' before he was formerly known to have existed. 


The Epoch of the Great Bear aud Mammoth, 
3 and the Epoch of the Reindeer, animals long 
1 since extinct lu Southern Europe, beheld savage 
man living on fruits and roota or miw flesh, clad 
i in skins, sleeping under trees or in caves, and 
destitute of everything that now makes human 
life beautiful or even endurable. 

Louis Figuier, however, whose work on ‘‘Prim- 
itive Man' is full of valuable information on the 
subject, makes his illustrations in singular con- 
trast with his text. He describes man at this 
early period as I have stated ; yet be depicts him 
in his illustrations as an Apollo, noble, intel- 
lectual in face, refined and even e In air 
and attitude. The incongruity is ludierous. The 
man of the illustrations ought to live in go 
to the opera, libraries, and art museums, and live 
in the world of fashion or of letters; while the 
man of the text ought to be an ugly and brutal 
fellow, rough, fierce, and unkempt. er has 
transported Fenimore Ci r's ideali: Indian 
to the Stone Age, and with hls pencil, at least, 
made him out to be the noble savage” that ex- 
eltea the pity or 3 all who. profess to 
know the savage as be The reason of this 
laughable incongruity ia plaiu. Figuier denies 
and d the Development Theory aa de- 

grading;’! so he ia determined that the confessed 
savage of the Stone Age shall have the Intelleet- 
ual head and fine Lem ue of the civilized man, 
Into a similar abeurdity le every theorist plunged 
who maintains that man always was what he is 
now. If he had been, his condition would al- 
ways have been what it is nuw. The very fact 
of ap from barbarism to civilization is It- 
wolf a proof to some extent of the Development 
Theory of the human v4: for it proves & 
e improvement of the human organiza- 

on, without which mau would have been bar- 
barous still. 

Thus biology and history concur in affirming 
the emential truth of the Development Theory. 
Ho also does the epirit of the age. Man is to- 
day conscious as never before of his splendid 
future, and he rejoices in the «low but aure demon- 
atration by ecience of a theory which is strong 
confirmation of his hopes, For this theory 
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means the continued Ascent of Man" in the 
future, as in the past. And when I hear croak- 
ers dismally bewailing ita evil influence on soci- 
ety or morals or religion, I would fain ask what 
iufluenee but evil, and that continually," cau 
from the other theory that we have fal- 
en from a high estate, and now lie grovellin 
— We in the mire till some one'aliall come an 
pull us out? If anything could quench h 


and freeze pu „Will not that do it? No, the 
ure f eory la the most cheerful and 
hopeful that could be devised; and, for one, I re- 


joice on moral, poetical, social, and religious 
grounds, that Science is to-day making its truth 
$0 plain, that none but the prejudiced and igno- 
rant can long withhold assent. 


oe ——— 
FREE RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


[From the New York Union Advnvate, “epr. 98, 1872.] 

The advocates of free religion, as it is called, 
have a great deal to suy about science ax the 
main 8 of their hope of success. In this 
they show their folly. The great pioneers of 
science, Including Bacon and Newton, have ss a 
whole been anything but free religionista in their 
sense. They were firin believers in the religion 
of the Bible, to which they bowed in reverence, 
and recognized as the great stimulator of their 
minds the study of the Word of God, They 
found the great facts of science to be so many 
manifestations of the nature and attributes of the 
Jehovah of prophets and &poetles. But the op- 
posite should bave been the ease, if the position 
of modern free thinkers be correct. The major- 
ity of the leading scientists of the present age are 
believers in the Bible. The Institutions where 
science is most successfully cultivated owe their 
origin and fostering support mainly or entirely to 
Christlanity. 

It is noticeable how ready free religionists are 
to seize for their comfort. and support any baseless 
theory or seeming ecientific truth that may be 
broached. Some years ago, when certalu sei- 
entista advanced the theory of a plurality of ori- 
gins of the human race, they swallowed that aa 
a sweet morsel; they set It down as solid truth, 
and therefore the Bible could not be true. When 
Darwin advances the theory that man bad one 
origin from an extinet po of monkeys in 
South Africa, they selze that voraciously as the 
only true "aac and, therefore, the Bible can- 
not be true. They-seem to think and act on the 
principle—anything to overthrow the Christian 
religion. Consistency and logical reasoning they 
seem to have not the slightest regard for. Mr. 
Abbot of the Tm . Mr, Darwin, pa 
expresses great pleasure an u his monkey 
theo à pa testa lU. him in Da Inst 
the Christian religion in America. D n re- 
plies to him, and says In regard to his atheistic 
creed: “T have now read ‘Truths for the Times,’ 
and I admire them from my inmost soul; and I 
agree to almost every word,” 

Free religioniats accept as established truth 
Darwinism, while the majority of leading sci- 
entista reject it as contrary to science. The lead- 
Ing scientific society In France a short time since 
D. N the name of Darwin for membership, 
when pro „because his theory was so con- 
trary to the facta of science. Truly, Mr. Abbot 
and his associates must be In a sad 3 
and exceedingly short of timber to build up their 
system. True science is against them. 


[Puaaing by the Union .Advocate'a account of 
our private correspondence, which, as we have 
never informed the public what we wrote to Mr. 
Darwin, the writer of the above is obliged to in- 
vent freely in order to suit his own purposes, we 
desire to call especial attention to two of his state- 
menta which manifest an even greater tenderness 
of conscience with regard to the moral obligation 
of accuracy. “The majority of the leading sci- 
entista of the present age are believers in the 
Bible." “The majority of leading scientists re- 
Ject It [Darwinisin] as contrary to eclence."’ 
Probably some question may arise as to who are 
the “leading scientists of the present day." We 
see no way to save the reputation of the Union 
Advocate except by attributing that high honor 
to Father Hecker, Rev. J. D. Fulton, Elder 
Miles Grant, Dr. MeCosh, the Pope of Rome, 
and the writer of the article above quoted, who 
will doubtless endorse the whole list in consider- 
ation of the closing name.—Eb.] 


Or No PERMANENT BENEFIT.—Dr. Dillinger 
says that of all the Jesuit missions to Japan, 
Paragua, the North American Indians, G 
Persia, China, and Egypt, scarcely the recollec- 
tion survives, while Spain, upon which they Im- 

thelr spirit s0 — that they made 


t one nd monastery, produces nothing 
in — and, excepting Turkey, is the 
mot re e country in Europe.— Union 
Advocate. 


A minister not long preached from the text— 
“Be ye, therefore, neadis I" but the printer tnade 


him expound from “Be ye there to breakfast. 
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Poices from the People. 


——"Your Inpex came to me through the P. O. 


some three months since. I have from that time ob- 
tained it through my agent, and I read the eame with 


increased interest. I have long entertained the same 


sentiments. I think they accord with many of our 
celebrated English authors—namely, Butler, Pope, 
and man 
more p 

my numbers of Tux IspEx o my friends, and am 
now at a loss for & reperusal of the ene. I eve you 
advertise a bound volume; please send the same to 


others; but you have made the sub 
u to ordinary minds. I haye Jent une 


me and any other numbers for distribution, especial. 
D. C. Voyscy'a Lectures, if you have them sep 
arate. 


—"For more than ang years I have been geekin 
for truth, and have long since ceased to expect to fin 
it within the bounds of sectarianism. Your publics- 
tion appears to come nearer it than any other I have 
met with. I would gladly do more for you than T 
have been able to do, but I live ina Presbyterian 
community and am comparatively poor. I hope yet 
to be able to take u share in your enterprise, but can- 
not until some debts are paid. In tbe meantime I 
wish all succesa to the enterprise." 


——"We all wish you success, and hope soon to 
send aometbing more substantial than wishes, aa we 
could not well do without it now, and hope that 
whatever improvements are made, the size of the 
paper may remain, a2 it ia the most convenient elze 
for reading." 


Please accept my subscription for one share 
of Tur INpEx fund, $100. When rationalists from a 
nobler motive do for humanity what religionista do as 
* duty to God, there will be no scarcity of funds to 
adyance such enterprises as the one which is eo 
worthily engaging your attention." 


—— qam much dejjghted with your paper, and 
hope it will continue to Hourish and prosper. I hate 
priesteraft, and would like to see all exercise freedom 
of thought, A religion which will not bear the 
atrictest investigation la but a rotten prop to trust 
aes far leas can it be called the revealed religion of 


——"[ congratulate you on the success of the 
Index Association. Some of us Rulicals here feel 
the deepest interest In the continuance of the paper.” 


—— "Though not agreeing with all of D state- 
menta I certainly appreciate the glorious little INDEX. 
It is the enlightener of this superstitious world." 


— . ͤ mt — — 


LOCAL NOTICES. 
Da —— m 
.—The regalar meeting» ot this 


Frner ImprrRNDENT BocreTY. 
Society are held a! OpEox Hawt. St. Clalr Street. on Gunay 
mornings, at 10% o'clock. The public are invlied to atten 


— or 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Jos, H, Wilby, 25 ci«.: Mary C. Shannon. 
810; J. C, Murch, 10 cta.: Jno : Albert 8. 
«94; Mrs. X. G. Cook, $9: Alfred J. Wolf, $3: A. High, 
: Rev. J. C. Lern, d. $5: : Mrs. H. L. 
Bostwick, $1.50; William D Sunderland, 
$3; Willlam Chace, cr, #8: Dr. J. B. Ste- 
vens, 50 cts.; Dave W. De . O'Connell. 
Thomas H. Johnson. $8: Caeríe Skean, 7h ete.: Marton Mar- 


PR Sie set 
#2; Rev. T. B. Forhueh, £3: Ur. T. P. Wilaon, $3; Griewol 
& Buckingham, $3: Lyman Little, $3: George Rose, $1; Sta- 

eu Bubrer, $$: . B. Hicks, $2: William A. Bufler, $3; 

. H. Webster, 8$: Joseph Berlan, Bücts.; Mrs. 0. B. Groot, 
$1; B. G. Sweet, $8. 

All receipts of cash will be acknowledged aa above, and no 
dis ronal pt pent unises specially requested. Peram» who 
do not ase thelr remittances acknow wi 
weeks after sending, wil! plosee notify as. 

N. B.—Orders Vor Tracte or Sinaia Aiweibers a e» wont 
which are not on Aand of «msll amonn erwh o 
Bied to the same amount without furtber notice. 

N. B.—Tws» Inver is able in advance. Its friends 
sbould no: be offended If | C paper ja alopped at the expire 
tion of thelr term» ae indicated by the l-tags, We have 
no means of knowing whether they wish ft cont!inued or aot 
except by the recelpt or non-recetp! of the enbecriprioa price. 

N. B. Pleaze examine the ADDRESS and DATE ou your 
Inpex mail-tag, aod report at once any error in either, 

N. B. —It your Inpzx mall-tag 1^ not changed within thre 
weeks after renewing your eabacriptinn. plesne notify ns im- 
mediately. But do mot write before the expiration of that 
time. 

. B.—Postage on Tire INDEX l4 five cents per qnarter, dat- 
— — recelpt of me frat number. payable in advance at 
the place of delivery. 

N. B. In rase of aß error lu your mall tag, alwaye state 
the post-office at which the paper is received, and also the 
name joat ss tt le now printed. Theo state any deelred cor- 
rection. 

. B.—Please remit d. t-office money-order, 
eb, or by draft em York. Cheques on alates 
banks are Hable to discount, and he term of au becription 
will be proportionally shortened in the credit. 

N. B.—When writing about s former remittance, always 
give the date of such remittance as exactly às possible. 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 


Carreata 8100,90. Saita ae M 
Association having sssomed the publication of Tux 
— the Directors have 


— 


E] via! 
a very desirable that the entire 
Wag be taken, and subscriptions 
sre respoctfully solicited from all friends of Pree Religion, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BTOCE. 
AckWowLxDexp elsewhere, Seven Hundred and Fifty 


N. F. Gpe Bhare 100 


C. D. B. Mints, Syracure, , “ as — 
J. Henny CLARKE, 7 M" 5 e 18 
ED K 2 22 dm 
G, N. STEARNS, Ü 2 aN v m 
Jos M. Rice, 1 ra 4 of 10 
Bus., Minneapolis, Minn,  "' 4 1 
* Long Lake, ^ a " 300 
J. G. RicuaRDeoN, Lake City, = Two „ 100 
Dn, U. K. Boursits, “ °? One — 200 
R. E. Guiueaaw, Mioncapolts, Mino., ^ 4 100 
Mre. E. Cuoenr, Portage City, Wie.. 3 2 100 
Wa. H. Evcvar, Burlington, lowe, v a 100 
LYXAN T. Ü«80RN, Auburh, N. X., N e T 
P.C. Toanen, Albsny, 5 én 1o 
M: ECHLESMINOER, — " 3 ^ ^ a 
1.5 4 c ovis Ohl, " " 180 
m B. ANT, * 
L. F. Ganongan, PoughkeepsteN. Ya " i 100 


" 
J. C. CHATTRETON, Rot berford BL AR Ja x 


W. J. Lewis, ijon, * 5 Kk: 1 
Hanvet HAkES, . S 1 
Turo. Bao. Worcester, Mare, 7 x 100 
C. W. Estsnsnoon, “* 2 v A 100 
K. B. Lonina, Boston. ^" u 100 
dustin RIDE m * ve b- boo 
A. Fotsox. (In Tust)“ p res Boo 
Jons WETHERE N " One 1 100 
F. A. GREENE, $ 2 : 100 
E. 8, DUNRAM, * P Two 4 $00 
N, CUMMINGE, » One ^ 10 
Cuas. T. How, M » Three y $00 
GE» -7 Fosrsn, * v One pd — 
A, A. KMIORT, tu bi 
Ganowrn Muurnr. " 7 ú 1 100 
Strona Hensuaw, '" Ly ù à 100 
Hrsav N. roma, „ e 3 "s 1 
I. E. MANN, Fond du Lac, Wis,  " e 100 
GODFREY QUNDRCX, lonia, Mich, “ “ 100 
F.H.HxNenuaw, Boston, Msas., One e 100 
W. C. GANNETT; s cee. vo 200 
Mas. K. G. W 2 One a 100 
Usoan Roos, NC lors Falle, Minn, ^" * 10 
J. D. Zramenwan, Union City, Mich, ^ " 100 
Puxnz A. ZIMMERMAN, " > = n 100 
„rana HCBBARD, "'' “ — > 100 
S. U. Nyer, * 8 * w 100 
Cais. H. Arno. * — - 100 
D. D W. Roosens “ x " 1 100 
G. K. WrrumoroN,Clnclamnat, O., au 2 iw 
JowaTuan Watson, Titusville, Um ^ " 100 
Morws Eierkin, 25 ^ '" 1 
Mre. ——. venne, 0. * e . wo 
F, W. Coox. Evansville, Ind, Two « 200 
And. J. J. PiLLeBURY, " T One ~ 100 
Mirr pare Newton. Maes., TOM pd E 
Maur C. S«ANNON, — = ne "à 
R. L. BAKER. Fi. Fairfeld, Me. iS 100 
353,600 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION: 
CONDITIONAL STOCK LIST. 


Wr, the wndersigned, subscribers to the capita] stock of the 
Index As^ociailon, agcce to doable our previous subscrip- 
tions to sald stock on the samo terms as before, taking re- 
epectively the additional number of shares aet opposite to 
our names lu the list below: 

PxoviDxp, That the full sum of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars ($100,000) shal! have been aubscribed In good Mith by 
the iwonty-eixth day of October, 1872,—that is, within one 
year from the date when Tae [mpmx passed into the hands 
of the [ndex Association. 


Avex. Cocumaw, Franklin, Pa. Five Shares. $50 
Cras. A. Gunter, Pulaski, N.Y. =" 29 
Max Pract, Clucinnati, Ohio, ^" 2 300 
. N. Luan, Columbus, id One » 100 
Wiurea F. Austin ,Pittaburgh, Pa., Two — "' 200 
Jas. R. Stong, Cincinuati, Obio, One M 100 
A.M. HowLaxp, Boston, Mase., Five € 

21.80 


t 

SPECIAL NOTICR.— Tus Inpex will be enlarged to six- 
teen pages s| the commencement of Its fourth volume, Jan. 1, 
1878, After Sept. 28, 1872, the price of subscription will be 
28.00 year, lu advance. But every eubscriber, new or old, 
who remits $8.08 af once will be crodited with s year's sub- 
reription from Jan. 1, and will meantime receive the paper 
free, If not already paid for. 


The lecture published in our Issue of this week 
was written and delivered nearly a year ago. 
We have withheld it from publication in the 
hope that we could find time to expand it Into a 
series of aix lectures, for which abundant mate- 
rial had been collected. The pressure of other 
work has rendered this impossible hitherto; and, 
seeing no Immediate prospect of being able to 
earry out our plan, we print the paper now, re- 
gretting that it is so fragmentary a treatment of 
a subject of such vast proportions, and hoping 
even yet to execute our original purpose at some 
future time. 


— ——ů 

We are glad that Mr. Potter adds in another 
column a needed word to our recent article on 
The Coat of an Idea.” He guards against some 
misconceptions which, as we now see, might 
easily have sprung from what we said; and we 


unreservedly agree to this complementary state- 
ment. 


The Juller. 


——— 
OCTOBER12,1872. 
————— 

Editor Innes does not hold hirnself responsible 
— ——— —U Ila columna 
‘are open for tha fres discussion of all questions included under 
dts general purposes. 
N. B. All letters, business or otherwise, should be address- 
ed Lo Tux Ixvzx. Drawer 88, Toledo, Ohio." 
— 


WANTED—A NATIONAL TEMPLE TO GOD 
AND CHRIST. 


The Republic and Courier, published in New 
Berne, North Carolina, and advertising itself as 
the “official paper of the city and county,” calls 
special attention to the following article which 
was originally printed In the Friend of Tem- 
peraner, Although the Republic and Courier 
makes no comment itself, yet we think the pro- 

to build a nafional temple to God and 
Christ, to be sustained by a far upon the people, 
deserves particular notice as one more indication 
of that deep counter-current of fanaticism now 
developing simultaneously with the onward 
movement of free thought. A more outrageous 
proposition eould not be made than to compel 
the whole American people to pay a poll-tax for 
auch a purpose, It would be met as sternly as 
the ancient tax on tea which precipitated the 
Revolution. Of course the proposition is as pre- 
posterous as it is outrageous; the temple is little 
likely to be built. But the spirit out of which 
the proposal grows is as surely on the increase In 
a large part of our population as is the spirit of 
liberalism In another part of it.” Again we warn 
the liberals of the land not to despise such signs 
of the times as this. There is the greatest need 
to-day of the multiplication of liberalizing in- 
fluences, that the people may be fortified before- 
hand against the perils of reviving bigotry, 


“THE TEMPLE OF THE LORD!" 


"I will not zive sleep to mine eyes, or slumber in mine eye- 
lid», until Land out a place for tha Lord, an habliation for the 
mighty God of Jacob."— Psalm cxexil. 


To all the People of these United States, Grecting : 

We have no National Temple dedicated to the 
gm i of Almighty God. 

Foreigners landing upon our shores see no indi- 
cation that we as a nation acknowledge the 
pang diee God, and our entire dependence 
upon the Lord of all the universe. 

Many heathen and unbelievers are pourin 
into our midst, and they behold uo gran object 
Hik Hm; of * honor In y D cen i 

erefore, ropose to the of the 
United States of. America, that thes de earnestly 
and seriously consider the matter, and decide 
within themselves whether it is not meet and 
proper for the Nation to erecta Temple to the 
worship aud honor of Almighty God, and of His 
Son JESUS CHRIST, who has so greatly blessed 
Ww en preserved us in times of great national 
peril, 

Be it remembered that America was the haven 
of safety to our forefathers in the days of relig- 
loua persecution, and it is peculiarly Atting that 
we should in this manner perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the early martyrs, and evince our ti- 
tude te God for the cause in which they suffered, 
that of Religious Liberty, 

I pro that this temple be built by the free 
will rings of the people of all clagses, colors, 
sects, ages, and conditions. 

That it bes perpetually sustained by a poll-tax 
of one cent 11 cent) annually, and by donations 
and free will offerin 

That it be situated In the moet accessible part 
of us DOCE — 

ta TR 8 open by day and by ni 
with priests officlatiug. an ERAN 

That it contain within Its walls sufficient to ac- 
cominodate a priest and con tion of all the 
known and recognized secta who acknowledge 
the Lord Jesus at one and the same time. 

That the be preached from its pulpita in 
every known tongue, so that strangers, forelgn- 
ers, and heathen may hear the gospel ri 
spoken to them In their own language. 

That It be built in the form of a cross, extend- 
ing wings to the four points of the compass, with 
Poet ite pearance be aesti 

at ita ap ce massive, m ic, and 

— NE 1 d with the 
0 aud number of ul 

with which God has blessed us. eos 

The Chief Magistrate of the United Stat 
Members of Co: , Governors of Btates, an 

Ministers of the are desired to take an es- 
pecial interest in the matter above mentioned. 
Very truly yours in Christ Jesus, 
REBECCA BLEDSOE BUXTON. 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., Aug. 24, 1872, 


— 


We have received some very curious commp. 
nications since THE INDEX waa firet started, but 
the following carriea off the palm, 
&nonymous, and therefore not entitled to consid. 
eration, the gravity of ita contents demand & 
suspension of all ordinary rules, Here it jg:— 

“Gents :—I have seen seve! 

INDEX, and have read — vit — 
They exhibit decided ability and learning, Ta 
only fault I have to find is thin. I am unable te 
see in what material you differ from 
Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Thomas Paine, Abner 
Kneeland, and other ‘Infidels’ or ‘free thinken. 


so-called. Now la It not h on 
to call yourselves Christiane? Or) isit LE 


that you will lose caste in respectable society?" 

Our readers must have noticed our extrem 
anxiety to prove that we are the only true Chris. 
ians In this universe, and that everybody else b 
an “infidel.” It is distressing to have this com. 
fortable assurance so rudely disturbed; but wy 
will meet the emergency with philosophic calm- 
ness. Our friend who ls ashamed of his own 
name desires, like the tallless fox in the fable, w 
make us ashamed of ours. Well, he may ham 
it. He needs it more than we, a» he hw no 
name at all, while we are blessed with more than 
we know what to do with. For instance, here is 
the Rev. Prof. J. R. W. Sloane, D. D., one of the 
chief champions of the Christian Amendment, 
who,in the Christian Statesman of July 15, offen 
a captivating substitute for the name so ruthlewly 
torn from us by our anonymous correspondent;— 

“This in the season of College Commence 
ments, and n fitting time to talk a little about 
them in connection with the ‘National Reform.’ 
The hold which it has taken upon these institu- 
tions is one of the most gratifying features of our 
work. The nblest writers and speakers enlisted 
have been College Presidents and Profewn: 
Lewis, McIlvaine, Edwards, Stoddard, 

Hays, Blanchard, etc. There is a natural 
sufficient reason for this: the movement ue on 
a thoroughly scientific basis; it therekre sm- 
menda itself to thoroughly educated mind Xo 
one can fail to have observed that the erm 
has come from such empirics in political phike- 
ophy as Spear, Beecher, and Greeley; athe 
like Abbot, who, in denying a 
deny the possiblity of science; charlatans like 
those who swear by the ‘sorceress’ Wondhull, 
and men who do not know what they believe on 
this or any other question.“ 

There is no danger that we shall be sent to the 
Dead-Letter Office for lack of a "handle" to our 
name by which to be identified. The high ofr 
ficial in the nether regions to whose care we ay 
consigned will doubtless receive the package in 
due season, if there is any virtue in s full dire 
tion. 

Much as we regret the failure of our Machia- 
vellian policy in palming ourself off upon the 
public as a "Christian," we shall put the bet 
face possible on the affair; and, seeing the fotil- 
ity of our little ‘game, we hereby heroically re 
solve to yield no longer to the “hypocrisy” and 
"fear"! which have hitherto governed our coume- 


In his opening sermon before the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, at Detroit, the Rev. Dr. 
Humphrey said: ‘We live in an age when me- 
chanics and trade threaten to eclipse the Cre.” 
Not only mechanics and trade, but the spread of 
knowledge, the increase of intelligence, and the 
general tendencies of civilization, are contril- 
uting to that ''eclipse." The Cross and the 
Crescent are uo longer banners under which 
humanity can march. Not “faith in Christ," 
but “faith in Man," is the watchword of the 
future, 


— oi 

Mrs. Lois Waisbrooker, of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, senda us m circular addressed to "The 
Spiritualists of Michigan and elsewhere,“ un- 
nouncing that she intends soon to issue & 
paper to supply the place of the Present Age, 
deceased. As we cannot make mom for such 
matter In these columns, we advise all persone in- 
terested to send to Mrs. Waisbrooker for the cir- 
cular. 


“The religious idea," sald Mazzini, "is the 
very breath of Humanity; its life, soul, con- 
eclence, and manifestation. Humanity only existe 
in the consciousness of its origin and the pre 
sentiment of its destiny." 


— 
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“SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS.” 


Mr. Frothingham, in his opening addres as 
President at the last annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association, spoke of the rapidity with 
which the ides contained in this phrase, “the 
Sympathy of Religions," had been made familiar 
to the public mind, and of the agency of the Free 
Religious Association In domesticating the idea 
in religious thought, The idea, he said, is now 
taken up by scholarly theologians generally, and 
the Association hardly needed to undertake the 
special advocacy of it any longer. There has 
certainly been great advance in this direction 
within the last few years, and a most encourag- 
ing advance it la. But though the ides may 
have become familiarized among scholarly theo- 
logians, especially of the more llberal grades, we 
suspect it has as yet got little foothold in the pop- 
ular ranks of the secta; much less the spirit of 
the idea. 

Not a few persons seem, indeed, to be in doubt 
what the phrase means. Some have imagined 
that those who used it were intending to take the 
common elements of all the specific religions and 
mix them mechanically together into a new com- 
pound which would be the universal religion ; or 
that they were anticipating and trying to hasten 
the time when all the specific religions, though 
still keeping their special boundaries and claims, 
would yet “shake hands across the bloody 
chasma” that had separated them and agree to 
live together in fraternal unity, But every such 
interpretation is an evident misconception of the 
idea. The editor of THE INDEX has recently 
pointed out in one of his vigorous and clarion- 
toned articles, entitled The Coat of an Idea,“ 
how Impossible it is, so long as the religions keep 
up their boundary walls and maintain their ex- 
elusive claims, that they should come Into any 
real fellowship; how impossible that there should 
be any true religious sympathy until there be 
Sympathy of souls.” It is apparent that, to this 
idea of the “Sympathy of Religions,” there la 
need, in order to set forth the full truth, of a com- 
panion-picture, which might be ealled the An- 
tagoniams of Religions" It may be said, more- 
over, that what makes the special religions is not 
so much the things in which they agree as the 
things in which they differ,—thut ls, the claims 
which are peculiar to each religion and which 
are necessarily antagonistic to the peculiar claims 
of all other religions, Iu reality, when these 
elalms should no longer be made, the specific re- 
ligions would cease to be. There would then be 
no religions to clasp hands, but only souls, 

But it is as an argument against these special 
aud mutually excluding claims of the religions, 
and towards this sympathy of souls, that the 
phrase “Sympathy of Religions" has its real sig- 
nificance and value. And it is to this end, evi- 
dently, that it has been used by thoee who have 
thought It an expressive phrase for one important 
feature of the free religious movement. The 
phrase, so far as T am aware, was first used by 
Mr. Higginson as the title of his lecture in the 
Horticultural-Hall course in Boston in 1870 
(which lecture was printed in the Radica? and 
reprinted in pamphlet by the Free Religious A»- 
sociation). Tt was afterwards made the subject 
of discussion at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
elation, an essay being presented upon it at the 
request of the committee by Mr. Samuel Johu- 
&on. Mr. B. Longfellow and others had before 
treated the same theme under the title of Unity 
or Universality of Religious Tdema. All these 
writers simply meant by the phrase and kindred 
phrases that underneath all the specific religions 
was & common ground-work of ethical and spirit- 
ual intelligence,—that In all the great historical 
religions were to be found essentially the same 
moral precepts, the same fundamental religious 
ideas, and a atriking resemblance and kinship 
even in respect to details of doctrine and cere- 
mony. This natural resemblance and relation- 
ship, indicating a common origin, was what they 
meant by the “Sympathy of Religlons." And 
the concluding question was, always easily infer- 
red, if not stated, What need to suppose a spe- 
cial and miraculous revelation in Judæa for dis- 
closing truths which appear to be the common 
property of all intelligent races?“ Or, if the au- 
dience were imagined to be Christian, “Why as- 


— 


sume that the Almighty has specially visifed your 
nation to put truths into your exclusive possession, 
when we find these truths quite as much at 
home in Europe and America?" 

And in this sense the idea contained in the 
phrase Sympathy of Religions" has done and la 
doing great service. It is introducing the rellg- 
lons to each other. It is proving them to be of 
the same parentage, of the same family. Itisa 
great thing for liberal scholarship to have shown 
and published the fact that the Golden Rule has 
been taugbtin almost the same words in three 
distinct religions. It goes to prove that the ehe- 
ments of the Golden Rule are in human nature, 
And when people generally shall come to see that 
the spiritual and moral truth which they have 
been accustomed to regard as the exclusive pos- 
session of their own religion is to be found in 
other religions also, and that every great religion 
has taught some phase of truth, it will be very 
difficult for them to persist in the claim, from 
which all other exclusive, narrew, and antagonis- 
tic claims arise, that the Almighty ls peculiarly 
their God and has made an exceptional revela- 
tion in their religion. Seeing that they belleve, 
think, feel essentially alike, why, they must in- 
evitably sak, keep up the walls of separation? 
The walls, In fact, must crumble away; the ar- 
rogant claims that have bullt and sustained 
them must vanish. The separate organizations 
and institutions, rooted as they are into many 
centuries, will not, indeed, disappear in a day 
nor in many days; but they must In some way 
coalesce into new shape to express the new and 
larger and freer faith, Then will there be not 
only a clasping of hands, but an embrace of 
souls. W. J. P. 


PRAYER AND SCIENCE. 


A great deal has been written and sald in re- 
gard to the proposition connected with Mr. Tyn- 
dall's name, to test the efficacy of prayer for the 
sick by scientific means. Yet it does not seem to 
me the matter bas been fully cleared up, for two 
or three quite distinct things are mixed up by 
the writers, The proposition, as I understand it, 
has regard to the belief of tliose persons who pro- 
fesa to organize prayer into a means for the sup- 
port of asylums, hospitals, or other Institutions, or 
for the cure of patients suffering from bodily ill- 
ness. 

Buch institutions exist even In Boston, and are 
often very much lauded even by people who do 
not profess to believe In or to act themselves on 
the theory on which they are founded. 

Buch institutions profess to gain everything by 
prayer; yet they make known their wants 
through the newspapers and other channels, and 
ascribe as an answer to prayer the gifts which 
come in to them from all sources. So dearly 
does human nature love the spiritual and the 
marvellous, that it Is the surest means to touch 
the heart and the pocket to appeal to these feel- 
ings. But the response is from human nature. 


Some years ago in & hospital a poor woman 
gave birth to triplets. She was of course appalled 
at the idea of having three children to provide 
foratonce, The case was simply stated in the 
Boston Transcript, and help asked forgher. It 
flowed In freely, though she waa an ignorant, and, 
sa afterwards appeared, vicious Catholic; and 
her friends at the hospital only aaked for help in 
the name of common humanity. 

One of the most curious instances of alleged 
special answer to prayer is In the autobiography 
of Btilling, a German physician. Tt is n book 
worth reading as a peychological study. He 
maintains that his whole life was a series of 
special providences In answer to prayer, and that 
hia three wives lived and died at the will of the 
Sovereign Ruler of the Universe to facilitate his 
worldly prosperity, He seems simple and sin- 
eere, but it may be observed that, when he went 
into hia closet to pray for money, he also wrote a 
note to Goethe or some other good worldly friend 
telling of hia need. 

Now this kind of orgsnized prayer opens such 
an admirable door for humbug, hypocrisy, and 
impoeture that I think we ought to feel grateful 
to the English friend who proposes to let sclen- 
tifie daylight in upon it. It is not at all the same 


thing with the pure, spontancous aspiration of 
the human heart towards the Divine Spirit. 

That one human being can powerfully stimulate 
another by mental influence, eo as to call upon 
the reserved vital forces and restore health, 
seems to me a very reasonable and sa very 
well authenticated fact. 'That the form of this 
action should be an intense petition to the Al- 
mighty to give the blessing eo ardently desired, 
is perfectly natural, and that the desired effect 
often follows I fully believe. 

But the same effect is also sometimes wrought 
by intense mental action which does not seem at 
all devout, When Benvenuto Cellini was casting 
one of his great statues, he was himaelf very ill 
of a fever. "The careless workmen had let the 
casting go wrong, and he peroeived it from his 
bed in the next room. With oaths and impreca- 
tions on them he sprang into the casting room, 
and, ordering them right and left, he saved the 
statue. His fever was gone, and he had no 
return of it. 

Dr. James Jackson, the wise old man, In his 
Letters toa Young Physician, describing one of 
the worst infant maladies and detailing all the 
dangerous symptoms, adda: But even then, 
with a mother who will not give up her child, 
you need not despair." This is Science recog- 
nizing the power of love and an earnest spirit as 
one of the means by which human life is eaved. 
And we who believe that the Divine Spirit is 
immanent In every human belng, and that the 
higher the power and the more open to it is the 
human channel, the more freely it flows, can 
have no hesitation in accepting the efficacy of 
prayer as inspiration and help to work and life, 
though we may not think we have control of & 
stop-cock and ean turn the Divine Stream off 
and on at will. 

There is a passage in the New Testament 
which seems to indicate that the fine intelligence 
of Jesus penetrated the fallacy of the argument 
drawo from experience of special providences. 
Is it not quite in the spirit of modern science 
that he asks: '"T'hose eighteen upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem?“ 

It is not the pure, spontaneous faith in prayer 
which is liable to mislead ; It is the use which is 
made of It by those who make religion a means 
to further their own ends. And so thoroughly 
has the idea of reverence for the outward forma 
of religion been taught that, as Mr. Higginson 
says of the English, many belleve that what 
they have cast off as useless or pernicious for 
themselves is yet good for others. The great 
need of our day ls intellectual courage and ye- 
racity, which will cause us to stand by our con- 
victions as confeesors and martyrs of old did by 
theirs. 

E. D. c. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD, 

My last from Northern Obio was rather an ap- 
peal for more labor and laborers than any report 
of my own doings. This year, as last, I shall 
only give the winter to Salem instead of autumn 
and winter both, as two yearsago, I like to call 
it all work in or for Salem,—making the Society 
there my Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions." 

In some places where I go, the lectures do not 
even pay expenses; 80 there are good reasons for 
calling my friends in Salem a Missionary Board. 
Probably they have no idea how much I make 
them auch. I hope they will forgive me for tell- 
ing It to THE INDEX. 

I find persons in some places to help in every 
way. I am now in Illinois; and Peoria and Fair- 
burg, Princeton, Earlville, Elmwood, and La 
Mollle, have such, And I think could the right 
men (or women) be found, these towns, and the 
district or countless comprising them, would 
give, at least to two, a generous support. 

Your occasional correspondent, A. J. Grover, 
of Earlville, is already devoting much time to 
the work himself. And I see excellent notices of 
his lectures in the local newspapers. The cause 
of free religious thought has few more able, ne 
more devoted friends, than he. He answers all 
calls to lecture within any reasonable distance, 


compensation whatever—only ac- 
— ñ— expenses If tendered, and 
cheerfully meeting them himself if they are not. 
He has also organized a Free Society Lyceum, or 
debating club, at home, which meets on every 
.other Sunday afternoon or evening, and already 
pumbera more members than do some of the 
churches; and to the mental and moral develop- 
ment of the town la worth more than the whole 
of them. At the meetings, essays are read and 
questions discussed ; and all present, friendly or 
otherwise to the organization, are invited to 

cipate. 

ene give you like good account of the labors 
of auother of your correspondents in this State, 
Mr. E. R. Brown of Elmwood, but my Notes“ 
might be extended too far. Everywhere here- 
abouts you have most invaluable auxiliaries, who, 
did they but know each other 20 as to co-operate 
more immediately with you and with one an- 
other, could and would soon raise your enterprise 
into such a foros as was Anti-Slavery when its 
march seemed to shake the ground; when its devo- 
tion and persistence converted the national Con- 
gress into n national debating-club and committee 
of ways and means in the interest of slavery, 
and the whole sectarian church and pulpit 
into a Spanish Inquisition, ao far as it had power 
and influence, to anathematize, persecute, and 
punish the Abolitiouiata as infidels and blasphe- 
mers against the great Juggernaut of the general 
idolatry. 


P. P, 
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EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


THE PIONEERS: OR, THE SOURCES OF THE 
BobqUEHANXA, by J. Fenimore Cooper, with illustrations by 
F. O. C, Datley; Ems Tine, by Chrietian Reid, with Ilustra- 
tions by Alfred Frederick»; and A Warruvo Race, by Ed- 
mund Yales,—are new lesues in the cheap novel librartea of 
D. Appleton & Co., all well prioted, with paper covers. 
Price $0.75 each. Tax Brookes or BmipLEWERE, by J. G. 
Whyte Melville, la another novel published by the same firm, 
Bandaomely bound In cloth, though the paper js not quite ao 
good as the preceding. Our oritictama, It will be noticed, Are 
very profound; but the superficial mattere of plot, style} de- 
velopment of character, and so forth, must be referred to 
those who have leleure to attend to such triviel Items. The 
above are for sale by T. J. Brown, Toledo. 


BAILING ON THE NILE, translated by Virginia 
Vaughan from the French of Laurent Laporte, and published 
by Roberte Brothers, Boston, is a chatty record of travels, 
full of gay pictures, with a faint suspicion of being touched 
apa little more vividly than the reality. In fact, there isa 
flavor of Parlslan cuisine about the book which de quite Iulm- 
Itablein Yankeo literary kitchens, The dish is at any rate 
palatable. M. Laporte bebolds and narrates, satiriios and 
pootises, and mixes up geography. hletory, incidont, senti- 
ment, and morsilzing, with no little skill, Life on board 
the dahabieh, or Nile-boat, la full of interesi, bringing the 
voyager into contact witb all that 4 famous aad fascinating 
in the birthplace of civilization. He who wants lo compre- 
hend the antiqultes of this wonderful land must go to Cham- 
pollion, Ampère, Lenormant, Marlotic, and the other great 
scholars, who have elevated the knowledge of Egypt 
lato a special aclence, Egyptology; but he who does not aè- 
pire to got more thau a peep at the Pyramids aud the Sphynx, 
At Dendereh, at Thebes, at Karnak, at Luqsor,—Juet enough 
so gel an appetite for more,—will hardly lay this book down 
bofore he floluhes it. Tho tranelation i» well done in the 
main, though all the *Frenchiness" of the stylo could not be 
washed out, Sold by T. J. Brown, Toledo, 


PAUL or TARSUS: AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
Times AND Tom GosraL oF Tas APOSTLE oF TUS GENTILES, 
published by Roberte Brothers, Boston, ls a product and rep- 
rosontative of (he same kind of thought ae that which found 
expresalon a few years ago ln Ecce Homo,—independent, Iib- 
eral, rationaliatic, yet not nufficioni)y so to satisfy a thor- 
oughly free thiokor, There ia neither Index nor tablo of con- 
Vents to the volume; and thore ie nothing to indicate the 
special topics treated but the running titles at top of the 
pages. [tie singular that authors do not kuow the value of s 
good syuopels of their subjecta, The anonymous author in- 
corporates no little positive Information about the times of 
Paul in his somewhat vague and decidedly unmethodical 
reflections, He conalders Paul's “thorn lu the flesh," aboat 
which so much bas been conjectured, to have been nouralgia, 
—regarde him as probably having beep married,—and repre- 
sents him sa having had a “singularly graceful and winning 
manner, The personality of the apostie to the Gentiles le 
rated high, and deservedly; for there can be little doubt that, 
Det for Paul, Chrisiiantty would never have been adaptod to 
the partit was eubsequently called to play in the world's bls- 
tory. But It is far too oxtravagant a claim to say that “the 
Phariseo of Tarsus haa given mothod to modern civilization," 
This is part and parcel of that wild estimate of historic 
causes which attributes all civilization to this or that form of 
religion, to the total neglect of soctal, industrial, political, 
economics, scientifc, aud other general infucnces, Panl 
was a hero of large mould; and the great Charch of Chriat 1s 
in one seneo bia “shadow,” Bot the world rests on the 
shoulders of no Atlas; and civilization owes its “method,” 
ao far an It hes one, to the dawning scientific comprehension 


of Nature, Man, aud thelr müisal relation. Sold by Brown 
A Faunce, Toledo: price 31,50. 


————————— 


—Corres) must run (A6 rist of typographical 
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BWINBURNE—ANOTHER VIEW. 


F. E. Anuor, ESQ.: 

Dear Sir.—Iu Tu Index for Sept 21, I 
read an article upon “Swinburne’s Poems." 
Whilst I question not the right of your corre- 

ndent to his 
Swinburne Me the 1 * e i ne T 
pulses of our age. r far 0 - 
ie i 180 had the volume called 
burnt. Nor is It the 
ht not to live. For 
ia poet, I commend 
azine, April, 1872; 
ip t of the age, the 
R. H. Stoddard Why stand ye gazing 
nto heaven?“ 
Yours, 
WALTER F. JOHNSON. 


(We add here the beautiful poem enclosed by 
our correspoudent.—Ep.] 


face 
Bat where pi feet have trod? 
What have your straining eyea 
Discovered In the sklest - 
Why not look down the Seat 
most creative; what eludes 
the upper solitudes, 
n the Tower wastes may bet 
Ye look for “ze tell me, Tell me this: 
How know ye that He ts? 
Because your fai hers told ya eo, and they 
Because, of old, thelr fathers told them s0; 
An itia now, so was it long ago, 
And will be when the years have passed away. 


Nothing can come from nothing. Well, what then? 
The Barth, with al] tte meu,— 
The little insect burrowing in the sod,— 
Bun, planet, star, 
A]! (hinge that are, 
Moat have been made by God! 
Why made by Him? Who saw them made? 
Who saw tho ee foundations laid? 
Tho Hande that bullt the wall? 
Why m de at all? 
Why not Eternal,—tell me? Not becanae 
It must created be: 
Ifo Eternal He,— 
But why Eternal ?—why not also Thie t 
Why muat the All be Hie? 
It was, and is, and is because tt was! 


There ia no God then? Nay, 
You cay V, end not 1; 


I do bat ei 
Wa bave not yet bebeld this God on High; 
Not knowing that He Ir, we live and die! 
If we know nothlog of Him, yet we feel. 
6 foe! love's kisses aweet,— 
The wine that trips our feet,— 
‘The murderoas thrast ef steel:— 
Gladnesa abont tbe beart when the sun breake, 
Or the sof, moon fe floating np the skies, 
Delight in the wild sea, In trangall lakes. 
In every bird thar files; 
And hot tears fo our eyes, 
When love, the beat of earth, ita lant kias over, dies! 
But He whom we name God, and grope so for abovu, 
Whose arm, we fear, is Power, whose heart, we hope, ls 


va. 
On the worlda below Him, 
In tbe duet betore Him, 
We may re Him, 
We cannot know Him, 
If, Indeed, He be, to bless or curse, 
And be not this tremendous Universe! 
"Higher than your arrows fly, 
Dorpat than your plümimels fall, 
Ia the t, the Most Higu, 
a the Al} in Ali!’ 


MASONIC ATHEISM. 


Mk. ABBOT; 

You have asked the question, "Can an 
atheist become & Mason?" You have been an- 
swered that an atheist cannot become a Mason. 

This answer is correct so far as it The 
truth is that each Mason knows himself to be In- 
ERU responsible not to admit a known 
atheist; but if by chance or otherwise an atheist 
does gain admission, or if a Mason becomes such 
afterwards, there is no Masonic law that I know 
of which will rid the fraterulty of his presence 
on that pretext alone. 

But, Mr. Editor and all other Inquiring friends, 
what is an atheist? I do not know, and venture 
to assert that neither your definition nor the def- 


rp uper one will be accepted as full authority 


matter. The mau who sim jects the 
Christian idea of God cannot 25 classed 
as an atheist. Neither can he be called an atheist 


simply because he accepts Spencer's theories of 


the great unknowable. Who then is an atheist? 
In my ignorance I fall to discriminate in this 
nice adjustment of thought. 

But, Mr. Abbot, in your inquiries in this mat- 
ter you failed to ask some questions which per- 
haps might have su important bearing to your- 


opinions, yet it were a sad day t. 


prayer, will find imselt compelled io 9 


lay the 
ypocrite thoroughly. I hav * 
sceptical Masons to do this who have Jun 


be very unpleasant; it might perha itio 
you. The time may come, Vin pa bo be 
excrescences will be removed. Of course it 
claimed that Masonry does not cha : 
wap but ive and intelli 
and do imbue institutions with the 
teristica, and the Musonic fraternity 
composed of men of Intelligence and thougii 
and will who are tinctu with theologies 
4 one have mim in th 

for one have fai n these secret j 
are scattered over tbe world. These 2 
brotherhoods are educating and reparing the 
human family for the great — era Soon U 
come, They are but types of the greater broth. 
erhood to be. And from this standpoint of hope 
Leye them my 7-4 sympathy ; yet ak 

em or any one ve such a detini 

“atheist” as all will accept. much: 


Yours in truth, 


ht men wif 


OWN charac 
is eminently 


G. 
[Our own custom is to call every man a» 


atheist who chooses to call himself s0, and po- 
body else. It is not our business to rehaptize our 
neighbors. Of course men differ as much in their 
definitions of atheism as of Christianity, and oo 
one of these is authoritative; but it is ss cu- 
riously dogmatic to assert the impossibility of 
atheism as to assert the impossibility of a sincere 
bellef in God, Many assert the one or the 
other. There is great force in our correspond 
ent's defence of Masonry as an "isolated brother- 
hood;" and we doubt not that, like the Church, 
it has done much good. But if one has to o 
operate with either at the expense of self-respect 
or principle, it becomes a duty to leave it Our 
own opinion is that it is not brave or uncom- 
promising to submit to a creed which hss lobe 
evaded. It is better to stand for the principle of 
equal freedom at all coats,—Ep.] 


ORTHODOX ILL LANGUAGE 


The people who style themselves "Orthodox" 
are wont to censure the use of what is called 
“profane language." In this they are quite 
right; and they are right, further, in saying that 
thoughtlessness, a careless habit of using such 
words without meaning any harm by them, ts po 
valid excuse. I wish to au t to these pins 
people that their own habitual use of expresion 
whose purport is false or vicious ls as little just- 
ifled by the fact that they mean no harm by it 

A favorite couplet, frequently made to serve 
both as hymn and prayer at the close of the 
payaru tuy of the "Boston Young Men's 

hristian Association,” Is the following: 

“Take my poor bear! and let It be 
Forever cloaed to all bul thea.” 

If one who, in that meeting, has been ener- 
getically singing these lines as his own petition 
to Jesus should hear, on going luto the street, 
some vulgar young man saying, ‘Damo my 
eyes" he would at first feel very much shocked; 
and then, perhaps, he would suggest to the pr 
fane young man something about ‘The Swear- 
er's Prayer," and ask him to reflect what would 
be hia condition if his petition were granted, 

Well, the pious man is quite right to make his 
protest against the foolish and vicious expression 
above quoted. But he might advan y 
make this further reflection, and modify his own 
future language by it: if both the prayers abow- 
mentioned whould at once be granted, the pina 
man's and the profane man's, the latter would 
not be worst off of the two. He would lose his 
eyes—a very serious loss—but he would nol lose 
all his natural affections and sympathies, his love 
for relatives and friends, his interest in nature, 
art, science, reform, his desire for the inci E 
social and political welfare of the community 
which be lives. It was bad enough carelesily — 
ask, without meaning it, that bis eyes might 
destroyed; but at least he has not incurred the 
guilt of seriously asking that he might auffer pri, 
vations and disabilities far exceeding the los 
his eyes. 

I received one day In the street, from à worthy 
and well-meaning man who was distributing de 
pers of the pious sort to the 8 a lit 

ictorlal sheet entitled “Good Cheer." Examin- 

ng it after I got home, there appeared in -- 
letters on one of the pages, direetly under UE 
title, Good Cheer," this — pba TH 10 
WICKED SHALL BE TURNED IN 
HELL." The next time I met the giver ^ 
inted out to him the connection of mp 
neces, and asked whether he, individually, to — 
a great deal of comfort in reflecting that Y : 
numbers of the human race would suffer — 
torments. His look showed that be comp : 
hended the situation, but he made me uo veh 
Some time ago, in the morning prayer-mee 
| 


| 


of the "Young Meng As intion" In 
Tremont Temple, an :ember asked 
prayers for his daughter wo 0, he 
*nid, were unconverted He aided tia they 
were Universalists, es- 8 joy 
of belicning in Jesus. 

Two things are specially noteworthy about 
this Inst expression of the pious upholder of a 
gloomy theology, 

1. It is utterly and grossly false that Univer- 
salists, us such, "know nothing of the joy of be- 
lieving in Jesus." They agree with their Or- 
thodox ealumniators in the doctrine that Jesus, 
as the Son of God, has made an utonement for 
siu, through which all mankind may be saved; 
but the distinetive and characteristic peculiarity 
of their faith is a contidence that this atonement 
will not fnil of accomplishinent towards even a 
single Iudividun) of the race, and thus that all 
men will be saved. To Universalists, belief in 
Jesus is pre-eminently a joyful belief, one in 
—— they ean take constant and solid comfort. 

ut— 

2. The most astonishing thing about the pious 
man's statement is the quality, the distinctive 
character, of that belief which he claims aa Joy- 


inspiring. 
The wori Gosqt erg few good ays Now, 
if ny Vielen! duetibne In. the world may ap- 


proprately te entiod "sew Duwa," It I» the doc- 
brinu that Cole plan Tor the salvation of men 
NM stem Uaesmotgtily, perfetiiv, aif without a 
"nue exeeption. ‘This fot I». preaeminently 
wlll! to hopie joy aod delight, with thanks- 
giving nnd prabesto God, In every receiver of it, 
Phe Universalist dougbler 2nd ber Vulveeulist 
niunt ema well be ehil, and sing Tor joy z for they 
know that not only (bey, sd. otter Erüe helier- 
ors af thoirsort, but their uibelievine father and 
luther will be svod. But. this stmngdy m- 
stitute? Mher and birother-—belleving that his 
slaughter amd his sator may Ue damned, and 
meaning. if they nre dammed, to reeonelle bim- 
wif to it, nnd not Jet Eat feot boterfere with hia 
future happliess—has the aeuraneon Fo et. forth 
his faith us a more joyful one than theirs! Could 
fanaticiam itself possibly go further? 
EXAMINER. 


UNITARIANINW AND FREEDOM, 


A writer In the hu, Religioua Magazine 
nyn that Unituriuni«m is as free ar Free Religion 
und surpasses it in the contents of ita falth, an 
Uherefure there is no sufficient reason for the exis- 
tence of the Free Religious Association. 

Without discussing the second rather undefina- 
ble question, we assert that Unitarinnism id not 
by any means free. Itis but little more »o than 
Orthodoxy. Orthodoxy gives you freedom to 
something; so does Roimanisn. That is not per- 
fect freedom. We want freedom not to any- 
thing, but mony freedoni —freedom to any- 
thing or to nothing, to belief or non-belief, to 
Christ, to Mahomet, to Buddha, to Joe smith, to 
Spencer, to anything und auybody, or to nothing 
and nobody. ‘This ia the freedom that must be 
vindicated for the human race. Does Unitarian- 
ism grant such freedom? Assuredly not, It 
contine» to certain results, It has dogm a 
creed, none the Jes: imperative and ing 
tause unwritten. To preach in a Unitarian pul- 
pit, one must keep within certain bounds, he 
must believe certain thingy. If he does not, he is 
ostracized, sentenced to starvation and the outer 
darkness, ‘The editor of the Christian Register 
politely hints to him to puck up and leave on the 
next train. 

Unitarianism goes n little ahead of Orthodoxy 
and then says, with the «une severe autbority 
“Thus far and no farther." Its chains are gilded 
and have a few more links on them, but they 
are as securely padlocked. ‘They give one room 
to dance instead of marching pid along ; but 
one must dance to & certain tune. little i 
ulurity is allowed to one who is ularly bril- 
liant and popular with the crowd, but he can 
only so far with his tether. The doom of the 
Unitarian fold do not grute hareh thunder: they 
turn on golden hinges with n smooth, soft melody, 
but none the less do they shut onein. We can 
reject the God head of Christ, but not his divin- 
ity; the vicarious atonement, but not his sinless- 
nem; bis miraculous conception, but not his 
Lordship. One set of assumptions isus unfounded 
w the other, and depends for acceptance alto- 

gether upon outward authority. 

Now, 80 long us Unltarianism confines to cer- 
tain resulta it is not free, and all its talk about 
ru a pes 8 tale told by an idiot, full uf 
sound an „ Kignifying nothing." Suppose 
say that Christ Is not so much to me as Shak- 
speare; suppose T say that Shnkspeare has the 
more comprehensive mind, the deeper insight, 
that he affords a better religious culture,—am 
considered a gowl Unitarian? Certainly not; 
hands are lifted in horror! Sup T adopt the 
materialistic philosophy ns the best explanation 
of the universe as it strikes me, uin I in full fel- 
lowship? Far from it. Unitarianism turns the 
«old shoulder to many an honest belief. It puta 
over the entrauce to certain ways of thought, 
“Abandon hope, all ye who enter here, of being 
in good and regular standing in the Unitarian 
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ministry! Believe this or that, or you will be 


cast out somehow or otber.” 

long as Unitarianism adopts this petty 
method of Orthodoxy, and hedges the road in to 
certain dogmas, so long is there an imperious rea- 
son for the Free Religious Association, and more 
and more will it gather together the fresh, bright 
spirita of the time. To win perfect freedom for 
man in all religious matters Is one of the grandest 
endeavors of the age, and upon its success de- 
nd the permanency and glory of our civiliza- 
ion. We hope that Unitarianism, by the logie 
of events, will drift into thissupreme position. It 
van have a noble and ever broadening future of 
orious achievement, or it can sink iuto a petty 
lenomination whose highest act of heroism is to 
bulld a big church for a ei preacher and 

make Christmas presenta to little children. 

The world ny hus a very faint conception 
of what true freedom is. Each soul must be al- 
lowed to go into all the multitudinous ways of 
human thought, up or down, to the right or to 
the left, through Shakspeare or Spencer or Christ, 
through the angel or the monkey, through table- 
tipping or Bible-reading. Ifone has an honest 
purpose, the contemplation of the obscurest and 
most grotesque gran in the light of science 
will lead him the Infinite Good, "The tele- 
scope does not measure His throne one way, nor 
the microscope the other. Christ is but a mere 
point in His 8 immensity. 

Too many Unitarians like to anchor alongside 
the big ship Orthodoxy. They dare not tempt 
the soundless waters, but must be within hailing 
distance, so that If on fore | should happen they 
coud holst — signal of eres and X : taken 
safely on board. For my part, I say, "Sprea 
the sails and see what can be found of ted 
continents out upon the great bosom of the 
deep.” 

A WESTERN UNITARIAN. 


SCIENTIFIC PRAYER AND RELIGION. 


The office of the newspaper le to afford the mene 
ground on which diferent shes of thought may 
reveal themseives Many an wilson forgete thet his 
Anty Is not to set. cach correspeident right but. pri- 
marliy to let hh speuk, — Generilly when this b 
dene, the diserimimting mind Ands the average nas- 
ity, and ls poahed forward bs the opposing forces 

Lt be 2 — that two articles appenr side h aide 
that so purfeotly raiat cach other ae two in the isene 
of Tre Inpex for Sept. 31 

I read with lnterest aod satisfaction the article of 
T. W. U an Proving ate Mark: and I eould but 
mark (bat the beet and purs! diseriminating protest 
apninat. the “prying” prnpieal which I have yet 
seen comes from one Whe s«ympstblzs &o perfectly 
with the pentatilu mlinu uf the propower, amd. de 
clare fp. tiis ertlete Lhat be ba Little faith 1n the effi 
cacy of prayer pe an Agrnry No shocked bellever 
hak no adequately met the stggention, or parrled the 
lege, as subs Nut- betet, Waah douti lussa felt 
a lile »biver at the coldness and boldness of the 
propesition ; but polably all confess] that, as an 
re u¹ν,mãͥm i lode the Mhrust wae irresistible 

As I passed In the next column to the article 
"selentife Theology, Aguin,” I recognized the pres 
ence of that pure spultt which needs not to add his 
inlilale to mike bltpself known. Bit as T roul, * Let 
the scheute method be applied to religion, and, a» 
Mr. Hall ways, in religion, ne Pi»owherv, science 
would have no Umerdes Ta. auans of proofs "— s 1 
youl this, E bear the echo af the former coltimn. 
“The weak pilant of the mean appears to be this, 
that 2 brings ture pissin teste Into the region of 
We emetioux" “Tf the sentie method falle so 
nUnriy when we approach Uus dimin of thie omo- 
tinte, Hs hopeless to prope it in a maller whieh 
eiteentky elodes the emotional element" T Amid 
ihia Iie of argument e swrtisfaetory in Lhe first ool 
umn, sil opermiive in the cni 

Tiirik me ele that tbe. Just. paragraph of the 
soomi ariíele makes un enormous demand in behalf 
nr “pure Tretorn of iboaght" It asks Mr. uL 
burn ty prkloce Uwological students who begin their 
Study with perfectly free minds, with no prelepi 
log biss to favor of the thought Lote which they 
wore barn. amt which Mus £n all their pasalve menta! 
yericd been thelr fil Do scicotfats begin with euch 
mental attitude? Do they noi oftener begin their 
werk jy eaypertaf some acerpted powiiion or hypoth 
exis, und find. themselves led wlaewheret And is dt 
y “pore Cmdm of thought " if they 
lald thet predisposition, and go where 


serate than this demand wae the pro 
coma uf the metephysiclan In thu story, Who aud to 
Wis clases, "Now, brethren, think the wall, Have 
von Thought?" “Yea “Now, then, think that 
which thinks the wall.” Let ae barin somewhere ; 
Jet us have at fiet. even a terning to the wall, We 
unten well swallow ourselves to get rid of all local- 
Imation 
The writer reeoguümw this iffcesity ‘Ta a 
enantry P" he ers," where Cheietianity We the genet 
ally recognized religion, and people are horn inte Is 
ax Livy are bora into democrecy, it le une of Ure most 
difficult things In the world to get into the wititulo 
of mental ferdom with regnm 10 [ev chamolor and 
chima Yer this mosi be done before thealogivel 
«tly can bo made mily soletific.” 
It cannot be dine Menta! constilitinn, ela 
tion, habit, afl forbid that this should be the attitude 
at the beginning Thie muteveden? abstraction nf 


thought. this denial of the predispositions, is not 
practised by the scientist. even in the most external 
and material interests. Letit not be demanded ia 
theology. 

Progress in truth ia progresa in discrimination ; 
and when the ecientifie method ia recommended te 
the nse of the church, let the just discrimination be 
made between religion and theology. In the latter 
let us be satisfled with methods as neutral and hon- 
est us are had in other departments of investigation ; 
but let us not confuse ourselves with talking about 
science in religion. These are not strictly converti- 
ble terms, though often used as such. he clergy 
may say to the scientist as in the close of the former 
article the scientist is supposed to say to the clergy, 
“Hands off! You insist on bringing your methods 
of reasoning into our house where they do not be. 
long. You do not like it when we wed meth- 
ods into your domain, Where they are, no doubt, qui 
ax inapprnprinte." 

E. C. L. B. 


K&okvx, Iowa, Sept. 20. 
— o 
SYSTEM. 


"Have you Auerbach's On the Tig, I 
asked the librarian of one of our available liter- 
77 institutions in this “holy city of churches." 
"Yen," waa the reply, ‘‘but you must hunt it up, 
as the books are not catalogued." 

Vain search amidst shelves of books tumbled 
about in an Intellectual chaos! The volume was 
not lost, but practically it was in the same om- 
dition as the child's toy, which he aftirmed could 
not be lost because it was in a known place—the 
bottom of the sea! 

This little incident aroused thought. Here 
was a goodly collection of reading material, from 
which could be extracted the cholccat nuggets of 
riua gold; but bound as we Are by the inev- 
able limita of time, this very quantity of 
hoarded brain labor, in the condition in which It 
was, served but to increase the difficulty of its 
profitable manipulation. 

This thought otherwise transposed would be, 
that the time lost in searching after the tools 
would exceed their beneficial use when found. 

System Is absolutely essential in man's 
tions, becauge his mind is baffled in the search 
amongst the merely multitudinous. Our intel- 
lectual strivings are ever towards the 3 
hension of a system or unity in all things. For 
what do they but unlock the bewildering store- 
houses of nature and art? The scientist tabu- 
lates his observed facts, and therefrom evolves 
his theory of this very system and unity which 
we desire. By this lantern he lights his way to 
further researches. 

In practical life the same holds good. What 
were a great city to a stranger, but a babel of 
sounds and confusion worse confounded, of houses 
and people, without the simple key to it all, the 
directory? And what is this but the reduction 
to system of disorder? 

In human life, the few principles of our spirit- 
ual nature pressed upon the attention from birth 
are the means whereby we Judge with general 
correctness the character of our neighbors. 
Among our innumerable deéds done science finds 
the few leading springs, which enable us to fore- 
tell and in some measure to explain those not yet 
committed. As exemplifying this, does not 
litical Economy base itself upon one tralt of 
human nature—#elfishness? And are not Ethica 
based upon still another—disinterestednese ? 

The necessity, then, of means to unravel the 
complexity and confusion of the uncalculated 
and the unknown, is evident. And in propor- 
tion aa they are multiplied in one direction and 
simplified in another, so will the problema of 
humanity be the more eusily solved and the bet- 
ter understood. JOSEPH NINGER. 

CMI Ado, Ill. 


A gentleman who came up the Hudaw ou the 
RL Jobn yesterday, tells this story:- 

^T norieed," he sahd, “n eertous-looking man, 
who looked ax if be might have been à clerk ot w 
wok-keeper. "he man seemed. to be raring for 
u crying bahy, and was doing everything he 
enil to tll sme Ae the child beenme rot- 
lew in the berth, he gentleman took it in his 
aru and corriod it te and fro la the cldn. The 
wile of the hild irritated a rich man who was try- 
ing to read, until he blurted out loud e 
the father to hear— 

‘What does he want to disturb the whole cabin 
with that d—d baby for?’ 

The man only nestled the baby more quietly 
in hia arma without saying a word. Then the 


baby so! again. a 
5 V here i» the confounded mother that she 
don't stop its noise?“ continued the profane 


grumbler. 

At this (he father came ap to the man and said: 
‘Tam rry we disturh you, sir, but my dear 
baby’s mother in her voffin down in the bag 

room! Pm taking her back to Albany 
Where 

“The )eed-hearted tian,’ Bays friend, 
"buried his face in shame, but ina moment, wilt- 
ed by the terrible rebuke, he was by the side of 
the grief-stricken father. They were both tend- 
ing fhe baby." Eli Perkins in the New York Ad- 
vertiser. 
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On Pain and Moral Evil.---l. 
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BY THE REV. CHAS. VOYSEY. 


"Ife will destroy In tbi» mountain the face of the covering 
«ast over all people, aud the vell that ia spread over all na- 
Mons." —Inaran, x&v, T. 


Tu almost all ancient prophecy similar to that 
of my text, there are distinct elements—the 
local and the universal, the temporary and the 
abiding, the formal and the essential, In that 


+ which Is merely local, temporary, and formal, we 


vannot be expected to feel the same interest as in 
that which ls universal, abiding, and essential. 
We can only with difficulty cast ourselves back 
into the remote past so as to enter Into the cir- 
cumstances, and sympathize with the feelings, of 
the men of old time, and to that extent we mut 
be the losers; we must forego a considerable 
amount of benefit which otherwise we should 
have gained from a more minute knowledge «f 
the writers and of their peculiar surroundings, 
Still we can, I think, make good use of many 
of those noble words of ancient prophecy in 
which the Hebrew scriptures abound. Enough 
light ls still left to show the eultableness of the 
words to the season and to enable us to apply 
them afresh to circumstances in our own times 
which are nearly parallel. The words of my 
text have less in them than we commonly find 
of what is local and temporary, the only Instance 
of It being found in the phrase, in this moun- 


tain,” where the prophet, manifestly referring to 


Mount Zion, speaks of it as the centre from which 
God's great unveiling of himself should flow. It 


may be a mere poetical phrase, of course, but 


the context seems to me to give It s position of | j 


greater importance, and it is more likely to refer 
to some actual oceurrence—some great conquest 
over a foo which Israel was to celebrate lu the 
citadel of Jerusalem. However this may be, we 
pass over what la merely local and temporary in 
the prediction, and direct our thoughts to what 
ia universal and abiding, ‘The Lord will de- 
stroy . . . the face of the covering cast over 
all people, and the vell that is spread over all 
nations," 

We will first consider the assumption of the 
prophet a&;to the covering and the veil spread 
over all people, and next his.own glorious anticl- 
pution of its removal. 

He assumes that there ls à covering cast over 
al people and a veil aprend over all nations. 


Elsewhere this writer speaks of a people who 
“walked in darkness,” and of men who “dwelt 
in the land of the shadow of death“ —flgures as 


mournful as they are true. To any intelligent 
mind it must be needless to explain that this cov- 
ering, vell, darkness, is nothing else than igno- 
rance. Ignorance, Itself only a negation, is 11 2 
expressed by a negative emblem such as dark - 
ness.” One who does not know a given subject 
is sald to be in the dark about it." Knowl 

is called the “ight of truth." It reveals uot 
merely objecta previously unperceived, but it en- 
ables ua to discern accurately the relations of 
those objects to each other. ie order of Nature 
ls first darkness, then light—first ignorance, then 
knowledge—the positive taking the place of the 
negative. This has been the law in the develop- 
ment of mankind as a race, just as it is the law 
of our development as individuals. There has 
been first the covering of darkness, the vell of 
ignorance followed, not by the full light of day, 
but at all events by the gleam of dawn, the twi- 
light which ushers in the rising sun, 

But It is not of eral ignorance and general 
knowledge that I would now speak, but of one 
particular branch of human thought, suggested 
aa it is by the whole chapter from which my text 
is taken. The prophet had begun with a song of 
a for some national deliverance, and from 

at he goes further and wider in his sympathies 
for all mankind, as tho he had been led b 
his own personal or national auxietles to thin 
about the rest of hia fellow-men, who, quite as 
much as himself and his countrymen, needed a 
“strength in their distress, a refuge from the 
storm," T do not wish to puta meaning into the 

phet’s words which does not belong to them ; 
ut it seems almost certain that his expressions 
about the “covering” and the “veil spread over 
all people" had a special reference to the dark- 
nes of men's minds about the dealings of God, 
and their erroneous Interpretations of the mean- 
ing and purport of ro if 29 refer to the 
preceding chapter, you will find just the same 
sentiments of horror and drend as those with 
which some of our Advent preachers are at this 
moment terrifying or trying to terrify their cou- 
gregations, "Fear and the pit and the snare are 
upon thee, O Inhabitants of the earth! and It 
all come to pass that he who fleeth from the 
nolse of the fear shall fall into the pit, and he 
that cometh up out of the midst of the pit shall 
be taken in the snare. . . . The earth 18 
utterly broken down, the earth Is clean dissolved, 
the earth is moved exceedingly." 

Thia is only a fragment, but enough to show 
that for the time being, while trouble was press- 
ing upon him, the world looked black with 
threatening storm, and the prophet poured out 
his fear and despair from the thick darkness of 
his own soul. By and by the clouds clear de Aa 
God's purposes bave been unfolded, and he 
knows now that all that dismal foreboding was 

rely Imaginary —the result of an ove neering 
— — which paralyzed him for action, an 
peopled hls brain with incoherent horrom and 
apectres. The cheerful light of day haa driven 
those repulsive forms into the outer darkness, 
made clear to him things as they are and himself 


ne he Is, ond eee back the healthy calm of a 
well-ordered mind, steadfast, reflecting, hopeful. 
Ho alludes thin, às [ think, to his own dismal 
view of this Ho und thie life's troubles as a cover- 
incu voll pressit over the souls of men which 
oe vente their seping things as they are. 


Was he right in thinking this veil of igno- 
rance universal? Most assuredly. There is not 
a religion in the wide world which bas not had 
Its basis in this necessary ignorance. If one 
might make an exception anywhere, it would be 
the exalted theocracy of some of the Hebrew 
psalmista and prophets; but the maas of the peo- 
ple around them shared the universal ignorance 
of the world at large in looking at human 
with a desponding eye, and iu murmuring 
against the decrees of Providence whenever they 
showed the darkerside of his most righteous con- 
trol. Making some allowances for exceptions, 
then, it is very nearly literally true that a cover- 
ing has been cast over all people, and a veil 
spread over all nations, by which the events of 
life have been darkened, and the prospects of 
human destiny have been overclouded. 

The main religions of the world start from the 
assumption that there ls something wrong some- 


where; that the good purpose of a good God has 
been thwarted; that there is war In heaven; 
that a raging rebel spirit, nearly omulpotent, has 
hurled his defiance In the face of the Holy One, 
and that they are now engaged Ina deadly eu- 
counter of which we men and women are the 
helpless victims, The religions of the world, I 
say, begin their earllest catechlams with lessons 
of gloom, and end them with lessons of despair. 
Not a sorrow in the world, not & tear shed, not an 
aching limb, not & burdened heart, but is set 
down to the dovil, or to some agency hostile to 
all that ls beneficent and good. Bin and sorrow 
are Joined together in unholy bonds, to confound 
our moral sense, and to bring discredit to the 
Most High. The religions of the world, for the 
2M pers teach us to think human life at best 
ana lottery ; to many it la made to seem & 
positive curse which may end,—nay, which can- 
not end, but must be lived out to the farthest 
horizon of eternity in accumula’ torment, 
and then, when the point i» reached, must be 
repeated forever and forever, the dull certainty 
and hopeless impossibility of change being the 
chief of ita unendurable pangs, 

But if we turn our backs on such pictures and 
eall them heathenlsh (remember that durir 
Advent thousands are saying all these aw 
things and worse than these, and saying them 
too, to the young), if we repudiate them, is the 
most enlightened Orthodox teaching free from 
that mournful view of life and ita sorrow which 
we can only describe sa darkness? I fear not. 
How rarely do we hear little children taught 
from earliest Infancy the blessedness of sufferings 
and disappointments! Not from the pulpite can 
we gather such moralizing over the ills of life as 
will help our feeble footsteps over one of the 
rugged ays. The only sufferings which are 
bepralsed and recommended nre those of ascet- 
icism and puritanical austerity, which do no one 
any good. The aches sud pains which come to 
us in the course of nature seldom form a text for 
the thanksgiving of the preacher. But I do not 
mean hereby to say that no religious teachers 
have dwelt upon the sanctity and the blessednesa 
of sorrow. ey would strangely have mised a 
great pre of Bible teaching, had they done so 
entirely. True, they have many of them said and 
sung the moet beautiful things about the blessed- 
neas of sorrow; but then this wa» only for the 
eleet, for the true bellever, for the faithful sona 
and daughters of Mother Church, To all out- 
sidera no — can come through afflletion ex- 
cept their possible conversion to some particular 
form of Orthodoxy th fear of hell. But al 
their best teaching Is vitinted by their tracing 

n to the sin of Adam, to an implied defeat of 
mU We were trained to look at all 
sorrowlul events from our side—our buman, 
earthly, narrow side of the question, We feel a 
present pain, and we can only call it by its right 
name and be impatiently restless till it is re- 
moved. But if we would be more than animals 
or mere children, if we would be men, we ought 
to school ourselves to quite a different mode of 
regarding the sufferings of life, aud to accustom 
EU Ye D in z in a its bain as Serv- 
ng a purpose in the plans of an l and 
all-wise Father, quite as Indispensable d 
aa that of his choicest gifts. 

n pain itself would be wonderfully miti- 
n by such a view of Ita porno. We see this 

lustrated by the man who will plunge the red- 
hot iron into his own bleeding an I arm, 
nerved for the fearful infliction simply by the 
strong- belief that itis the only way to save his 
life. And so, were we to bave this vei) removed 
from the sorrows and sufferings of life, and see 
behind it the necessary benefit they are designed 
to secure to us, we should be physically fortified 
to endure them, and they would lose more than 
half their &tiug. It is hardly fair to blame the 
religions of the world for fostering the Idea that 
sorrow aud suffering are hostile to men and for- 
eign to God's government, without noticing that 
many who have revounced religion altogether 
take the same view and nre quie as impatient of 
evil as the most Orthodox believer In the!“ 
ing Lion." Religious and Ha, quts alike, the 
world at large ln yet not develo enough to em- 
brace that optimism which reconciles man both 
to his present lot and to any discipline or sorrow 
which has yet to come. But one and all will 
surely admit that it would be a very grand thing 
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believe, if it were only true. One and all 
would welcome, ns & light from heaven, any test- 
imony which would ussure their hearts that not 
one single event, modification, or change ever 
happens by chance; that all things, tbe minutest 
as well as the most vast of Nature's operations, 
are the result of deliberate forethought and de- 
sign, and therefore everything has been provided 
for und fixed in its proper place in the long chain 
of destiny, by one who is not merely almighty, 
bnt also all-wise and infinitely good. They 
would be only too glad to be convinced that no 
harm could by any possibility ever touch them, 
that no pain should u Jess, that no sorrow 
should be fruitless of abiding joy, no disappoint- 
ment or loss should fail to carry with ita gratifi- 
cation unspeakably higher and better. Who 
would not be glad to believe this of the events of 
life, not merely for himself, but for every one 
dear to him ? 

Now I suy not only that such a belief is reason- 
able, but that any other view of human life is 
incompatible with a belief In the ness, or 
wisdom, or powerof God. Ifany real harm, any 

rmanent, incurable, unmitigated mischief can 
befall you or me, then that is so much subtracted 
either from the ability of God to take care of us, 
or from hia wisdom in arranging for the contin- 

ncies arisiug out of manifold or from the 

delity of his loving regard for his children who 
are dependent on his care. The world saw this 
long ago, and as they objected to the ills of life, 
not knowing their value, they invented a de 
to take all the blame, which was the most absurd 
possible way of limiting the power, wisdom, and 
— of God, all the while they were pre- 

nding that in these qualities God was infinite. 
This myth of the devil only 1 — back farther 
into the darkness the great difficulty it was in- 
tended to solve. If Satan were not infinite like 
God, then he was created. If the devil was not 
created, then God was not infinite. If the devil 
was made in such a way that in course of time 
he would, or might, become a source of injury to 
some of God's creatures, then God is responsible 
for every grain of that injury, He could neither 
have been all-wise nor all-good if he created the 
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devil at all. I make no apology for dwel on 
this A B C of inquiry into ^s wpe, tis 
absolutely essential to a proper view of the ills of 


life to know where the blame for them, if any, 
really lies. The religions of the world dare not 
face the truth; they are committed to a theory 
which is transparently abeurd as an explanation 
of sorrow, N45 they cannot forego it lest they 
should speak blasphemy. 


But I think the prophet Isaiah would not have 
hesitated to lay at the Creator’s door all the ills 
that flesh is heir to. And I do not hesitate to 
any in the face of my God and of this con 
tion, that God and God alone is ultimately re- 
sponsible for every aud the most minute event, 
good or evil, which has befallen any one of his 
creatures. Of course there is no blasphemy here, 
because I have been all thia while urging you to 
disbelleve. in absolute evil—to believe only In 

—to take a wiser view than the world and 

e churches take of things painful and unpleas- 
ant—to perceive behind every cloud which hangs 
over your life the smiles and assurances of a Fa- 
ther's loving pu . Everything is holy; ev- 
erything is in its place. Our very darkness and 
gloom have served their turn hi the discipline 
and development of mankind; even our false 
creeds and our unwholesome fear of the devil 
have not been destitute of lessons of eternal and 
Priceless value. The prophet's bright dream 
seems drawing near to its fulfilment. On every 
hand and from all parts of the world we are re- 
ceiving tokens of a happier, and, let us add, n 
nobler view of human life and destiny. The 
wreck-and-rescue theory is d out; the prog- 
res theory is taking its place. e more clearly 
men perceive that there is no room for chance 
anywhere in the universe, the more certain nre 
thelr convictions that everything is done or al- 
lowed from a good motive, and must ultimately 
have a beneficial result, And the most remark- 
able feature of the whole case is that men are 
learning these happier lessons about the dealin 
of God by their own more devoted exertions 2 
well-doing. As they do more and strive more to 
promote the welfare of their fellow-creatures, the 
ales fall from their eyes, the mists melt and 
disperse under the genial warmth; the clouds 
are rolled back, and the glorious sun, the sun of 
righteousness, arises with healing on his win, ^ 

nging strength, consolation, and hape. Men 
intent on Ey ＋ best of this — oc using ev- 
ery opportunity o good which comes In 
—— path, begin natu ly — — * = a Gos 
whose every purpose musi and whose 
transforming power is inexhaustible. They pass 
out of darkness into a marvellous light, they 
wake up out of the old-world nightmare of a 
fallen race, a doomed world, and a triumphant 
devil, to see that under God's loving and guiding 
hand human beings have been march ng up- 
wards and onwarda with steady pace, have been 
growiug out of purblind infancy into childhood 
out of childhood into boyhood, and so on, still 
ever advancing aud helped all along from stage 
to stage by those very agencies of palo and shame 
which once we thought so hostile, and which cast 
^ threatening gloom over the pathway of man- 


kind. The curse is now seen to be a blessing; 
the doom is read as the charter of our hopes. 
Every throb of pain tells now of God's ceaseless 
and tender regard; every thrust of remorse is 
God's touch to remind us that we are his; every 
slgh of regret bears witness of hope which cannot 
deceive us; every farewell which rends the fibres 
of our affection is a pledge of everlasting love. 

My friends, let us remember that the covering 
is the fog which has risen out of our own atmo- 
sphere; that the veil has been woven out of our 
own fears by our own superstitions; and that we 
must rend it for ourselves. The warmth of God's 
countenance shining behind our clouds will soon 
dissolve them; but we must do our part likewise 
to clear our own vision and to remove our owu 
veil. We must think more about others and less 
about ourselves; we must watch more closely 
the facta of life and the footsteps of God as he 
leaves his track upon the pathway of humanity; 
we must learn to give him as much credit for 
good intentions as we would give to our most 
trusty friend on earth, and seek to know what 
his goodness must be by doing all the good we 
ever can. Then shall our light break forth as 
the morning, aud our darkness as the noonday,” 
“He will swallow up death in victory, and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from oif all faces, 
and the rebuke of his pere will he take away 
from off all the earth, for the Lord hath spoken 
it." 


HEATHENISN AT A PREMIUM. 


[From the Churchman.) 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been good- 
naturedly ridiculed for what he said concerning 
the presence of the heathen in London. It was 
held to be a stretch of imagination, moreakin to 
Hibernian than to Caledonian deseen 
pictured the handful of Eastern heathens con- 
verting or influencing the millions of London, 

All this gentle fun and arithmetical acuteness 
may no doubt be very delightful to the ave 
reader who loves to see dignitaries, al 
archbishops, at fault; but we fancy that h 
Grace knew well enough what he meant. Most 
Beotehmen do, especially men of like position 
with his Grace. 

In the first place, the Archbishop took into ac- 
count that these heathen were nobleand wealthy. 
Now it is all but impossible to limit — pue e 
influence of a title and money upon Eng soci- 
em Whoever has read the Newcomes of 
Thackerny, will remember the lively picture of 
the Hindu bauker in London. The ‘best soci- 
ety" of London has an influence upon the circles 
beneath it which American readers can but 
faintly imagine. 

The converslon of one peer or peeress to Brab- 
minism would be felt more or less through the 
United Kingdom. We do not suppose that such 
conversion is very likely, but we do suppose that 
some result about which we shall speak presently 
may follow, 

The nature of English social life ia 
and any material effect wrought upon the West 
End of London may be conside as reaching 
down through all classes, just as certainly as a 
rise or fall in the headwaters of a river would be 
felt all the way to its mouth, 

Now what is the effect on the upper classes of 
this infusion of heathenism? Just what the 
Archbishop sa; Those who are received into 
intimate social relations have their prejudices 
deferred to, their hablts tolerated, their opinions 
examined, There is, we have no doubt, a social 
verdict rendered in their favor, that "after all 
they are not such bad fellows; quite as good in 
their way as most Christians," This may not 
advance heathenism, but it is very like y to 
weaken Christianity. 

It is this the Archbishop fears,—the spread, 
th h these subtile influences, of the belief 
which is but too much in accordance with much 
modern speculation, that religion does not much 
matter, anyway. Toleration is very well as a 
reventative o n but it is not an abao- 
ute virtue. It isa fruit which rote as soon aa it 
is over-ripe. 

A century ago, the moral tone of the aristoc- 
poy of England was vory bad. But the at 
middle class was independent and sound. Yf its 
code was not high, it was well enforced, Eng- 
lish life was far more fsolated than now, and the 
great body of the nation had little chance to 

ow what pranks its hereditary legialators 
might choose to play in the clubs and at its coun- 

houses. Now all the poison of the head is 
diffused through the system, Hence, high-bred 
indifferentiam is sure to be copied, 1f ít be the 
mind of May Fair that on the whole the Bible ia 
not much more credible than the Koran, It will 
zoon be the fate of regions further East tu be like- 
nied. 

Now be It understood this is not a contest be- 

tween modes of faith. For there— 


Let senselens bigots fight, 
He can't be wrong whose life is fu the right, 


especially if be be also ah of Bangalore, and 
possess an income of 2100000 r en ; 

It means the growth of a belief that beliefs are 
of little matter. It means letting one’s creed sli 
from one's fingers, because ‘what are creeds af- 


"uliar, 


ter all?” This is a comparative easy b 
It requires no examination, no comprehension of 


when he | 


arguments. A judge may need xo 
pronounce a decision, Gat mine at all to den h 
all parties with the sentence, “I can't understand 
any of you; go, and don't bother me.“ 
There is the more lemptation to this, Since the 
low ured pre tes the more unembarrassed is 
ealing w e opportunities 
"E and the fled! ow presented y te 
Ultra-tolerution has ome a dan 
There is no doubt that the power of Christ 


la 


clothes on a visit. Its inevitable vice isali kaa 

jewels, while Christianity is in ita — — 

jewels, anity is in " 

aay suit, smirched, torn, and soiled, * 

ES his is whut we mean by beatheniam at 8 pre 
um. 


At the great exhibition of 1857 (the 
Palace World's Fair), London sent all ita soldier 
out of town and displayed itself ostentatiously tp 
the astonished continental visitor as a city with. 
out a bayonet. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
seems to fear that a like spiritual defencelesmes 
is now being shown in utter abandon of courtesy 
to the heathen guests of England, 

He may be over-cautious, but he is evidently 
reasoning upon a state of — indifferentian 
which be finds far from healthy. 

We do not, of course, tend to day whether 
he is right or not, but we have ventured u few re 
marks, to try to show that at all events he is not 
ridiculous. 


THE SOURCES OF CHRISTIANIZATION, 


[By Gall Hamilton, iu the N. Y. Independent) 
The Mission — N that - misio- 
ary shall agree, fourthly, " to observe and keep th 
rules and regulations of both of the Discipline wd 
the Missionary Manual In their present fons, orat 
Mieg may from time to time be e bereaer; 
and alao to be governed and guided by the panl 
committee and board of managers of the Mis 
Society of the (Infallible Apostolic] Church, and ty 
the bishop having charge of the mission, giving do 
heed to the instructions and suggestions which 
from time to time may send in regard in plans 
operations.” 
“A man I know, 
But shall not discover,” 
is wont to terminate all discussions on female sul- 
frage with the terse and intelligible declanlion: 
" Madame, the end of the matter is this: We hare 
t you down, and we mean to keep you down! 
ery much of thia sort seems tbe attitude of the 
Apostolic Church toward its missionary. 
swear him in for life, and they bind him to obser 
and keep not only the rules a2 they now exist, but a 
they may from time to time be changed hereafter. They 
do not demand from him a declaration of beliefs in 
the infallibility of the Board; but they demands 
romise which he ought not to give unless the 
Board is infallible. Of actual rules he can forms 
judgment, and such he may intelligently agree w 
obey; bul a rule which is not made he cannot agree 
to keep, except by divesting himself of his manhood, 
and following a Board as blindly as the most 
bigoted Roman Catholic follows the Pope. No 
matter how preposterous a rule some subsequent 
revolutionary Board may lay down, he has 
himeelf beforehgnd to obey it, and bas not even tbe 
alternative of resignation. No Romanist require 
ment is more unreasonable than this. He prom 
. m making known hte grievances in com 
meieni chk te Trends, and eapactelly in wil Ing 10 
Dewepapers; to avoid calling in question, in any public ww, 
the policy, plans, or spirit of the milesiouary bee 
at home; reserving his opinloux or compiaints for the po 
committee, the board of minagers, or the bishope is 
Jurisdiction severally in the premises, according ta 
nature of tho case, 


(Signed by the Bishops.) 
With a single exception, the bishops Qv 
taken every available method of securing 4 : 
Warsaw. But they should have made the cand 


6. Never to put his printed commission into bis 
hat, and especially never to suffer the wind to blow 
hard enough to blow his hat off, and whirl his con- 
mission into the hands of strangers, especially 
newspapers, and thus prevent calling in question a 
any public way the intelligence, policy, or effecti 
ness of the missionary administration at bome. " 

This wise regulation was not inserted, though it 
may be one of those future rules which be — 
atructively agreed to observe. We have, — 
the opportuuſty to remark that the Pure — cs 
lies against this commission is that it is found - 
the opposite of intelligence. It appeals to — 
and undiscriminating piety, and in proportion ne 
man is wise, in proportion as he madera — 
meaning and use of words, the limits of thoug ‘anal 
obligation, the freedom and dignity of the repa 
he rejecta it, not only with decision, but a 
In direct ratio with hia fitness to be a 7 
the impossibility of bis agreeing to the con 
becoming one, 

No man, no committee of intelligence would - 
it incumbent on any one to agree to supports 
lingent discipline, The first requirement 
is that the mind shall clearly understand — har is 
to which it subscribes, The Board demands either 
servants shal] support an unstated proposition, 
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from a lack of sufficient mental acuteness to see the 
absurdity of such a thing, or from a dishonorable dis- 
position to take advan of a similar presumed lack 
on the part of the candidate. The wise man refuses 
to be thus blindly bound, It Is only the unthinking 
who are caught. 

Again, when a man to “ report his accept- 
ance in writing to the missionary secretaries, and 
place himself under their direction as to the time of 
sailing, the mode of conveyance, and the preparation 
for the voyage," he ngrees to something definite, in- 
telligible, practicable, But when he ^" to 
out decply imbued with the love of Christ and of 
souls, profoundly impressed with the danger, the 
folly, and the guilt. of men in heathendom, ful 
sensible of bis call from God to preach the Gospel, 
and of his constant dependence on Divine Grace to 
qualify him for the gres work," he agrees to he 
knows not what. Whose lead and line shall be used 
in fathoming his love, to tel] whether it be deep or 
shallow? And suppose the party of the second part 
should at some future time affirm that the party of 
the first had violated hia contract, und was not deeply 
imbued, or profoundly impressed, or fully sensible, 
how is the latter to prove or disproveit? He makes a 
contract regarding possessions which are intangible 
immeasurable, incapable of being made the objects o 
contract. He at a cortain future time to be in 
a certain state of mind. The committee stipulate 
for emotions. The state of mind may be s very 
proper one, and the emotions highly becoming to the 
occasion; but neither the understanding which re 
quires nor that which subseribes to these conditions 
is of a lofty or discriminating order. The commis- 
sion is a medley of possibilities and impossibilities, 
of Divine Grace and human botch, of sentiment and 
steamers. The only pleasant feature of the whole 
form ia the painful, scrupulous, ever.vigilant care 
taken to repress insurrection and secure obedience. 
Evidently, the venerable bishops have bad a hard 
time of it. Apparently, the heathen have not me 
them balfas much trouble as the brethren. These 
missionaries must be a restive set. The managers 
have but a passing word upon the perils of pagans; 
but they exhaust the resources of Ingenuity in build- 
ing barricades A t the machinationa of the men 
who are 1 44 to convert them. One word for 
the glory of followed by ten for that of the 
board of managers. It is very well for the mission- 
aries and the heathen to depend upon Divine Grace; 
but the bishops want it down in black and white, 
They lift one y to the hills whence cometh their 
belp; but they keep the other on the valleys, to see 
that no coruly brother take advan of their de- 
voutneas, Lo indulge in revolt against their dominion. 
In one breath the candidate agrees tbst he will be 
imbued with the love of Christ; in the next that he 
will be well affected toward the Church authorities. 
Not s religious plank is brought forward for the 

latform, but this belabored board is sure to be bob- 
bing behind it. Between the secretaries and the 
manuals, the gencral committees and the board of 
managera, the bishops and other clergy, the mission- 
ary must sometimes be hard pushed to know which 
king it is to whom he has sworo allegiance, 

And the worst of it ia that he cannot have the 
comfort of writing home to his sweetheart about it. 
If the board cannot prevent tbe formation of steam, 
It can at loast shut down the valves and prevent ita 
escape. The Rev. Mr. Brown may grumble about 
the stupidity of 1 — Smith in sending him 
around the Horn, inst of across tlie continent; 
but he shall not permit his grumbling to reverberate 
in Isabella's epistles. The board fears its mission- 
aries even in writing loveletter& Its model cor- 
respondent would be the lacovic young man who, 
being commissioned to break gently to distant parents 
the tidings of their son's slaughler by wild beasts, 
fulfilled his mission by writing— 

"MR. A—— : 

~ Dear Sir, A coyote has eaten your son's head off,” 

In short, if we were to judge from this commission, 
we should say that the missionary force consisted o 
two parties: the board. of managers, which stays at 
home, snd whose work is chiefly and constantly & 
fierce struggle to maintain and perpetuate its own 
supreme power; and the missionaries proper, who go 
abroad, and whose chief Industry is to distract the 
councils, neutralize tho action, and destroy the, 
authority of the board. We might also hazard the 
conjecture that between the apper and the nether 
millstone the heathen would be ground exceeding 
small. 


„Canleriaxrry AND HEATHENISM IN INDIA.— The 


Rev. L. W. Aldrich. formerly a missionary resident 
in India, but now stationed in Revere, delivered a 
lecture in the hall of the Young Men's Christiun 
Union last evening, upon " Christianity and Heath- 
enism In India,” which consisted of a review of life 
in India ag seon by tho speaker himself. He said he 
saw ten thousand Christians in Calcutta, made up of 
government officiala and natives of other countries, 
and he drew a gloomy picture of the present condi- 
tion of the country, owing to the misrule of Great 
Britain. It was his candid opinion that the chief 
obstacle to the growth of true Christianity Iny in the 
fact that the palives were Opp and maltreated 
by the English officials, aud he inferred from the as- 
sassination that bad lately taken place that a great 
uprising was close at hand. He was sure of one thing, 
That there was an intense fecling of hatred against the 
government and the entire Ubris po ulation. In 
the matter of morality, be considered the Hindu b. 
far the superior to his conqueror, who practi 
lygwmy and all the otber sins of social life with 
EH. and denounced und punished the Inhabi- 
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tants who dared to work and support more than one 

wife. Missionaries could do but little to stem the 
tidal wave of uncbristian influences wrought by of- 
ciala, until a radical change was wrought in the rule 
of the place, for the natives only h the one class 
speak of evil doing, while they saw the bad deeds of 
the other. He considered that there was a vast 
amount of corruption and fraud in missionary work, 

and that its genera] tendency was to impede rather 
than advance the cause of Christianity. On the 
whole, it was à work of corruption rather than of re- 

generation. Converts were bought for small aums of 
a tf and when he first Janded he was rather sur- 
p to find a man ready to be baptized and join his 
church for two and a half dollars & month, which 
was fifty cents more than he had heen receiving 
from another minister of the gospel. He afterwards 
found hundreds of the lower caste of ple who 
were ready Ww do the same thing, and also found 
missionaries ready to buy them up in order to in- 
crease the statistics of their work for home perusal. 
Of course this had a very bad effect upon the higher 
and the better class of people. Then advantage was 
taken of hunger and want, and as an instance of this 
he stated that an English bishop bought up several 
hundreds of starving people, and thereby caused 
much joy among the religious population of England 
when the report of ao much done at one stroke 
arrived thore. It was his belief that the natives of 
India have as much Christianity in them ns have the 
inhabitants ef any nation he had ever visited. At 
least he would gs soon trust his interests to their 
care as to any people; he had formed & very bich 
opinion of both their faith and the manner in which 
it was observed; he had the Idea that the religion of 
India would be a help rather than a hindrance to 
Christianity, for the Hindu image was far from a 
hopeless or a godless sign. Of the Mohammedans 
or the Musaulmans the preacher spoke very higbly, 
chiefly on account of their religious character. The 
address was brought to an abrupt close on account of 
the lateness of the hour.— Boston Advertiser, of Oct. 7. 


CHARLES Voysey.—A paragraph in your 
jourual this morning, about a visit an English 
editor made lately to a clergyman who feeds and 
clothes a family of ten on an income of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year, reminds me of a 
talk I had with Rev. Charles Voysey, in the sum- 
mer of 1871. He was then a clergyman in the 
Church of pon and was rector of a church 
which gave hima very fair living; but, before 
this, he had been a curate in London, with a 
yay large family Sor ministers generally have), 
and an income of less than a hundred pounds a 
year—not more than eighty, if my memory 
serves me. It was desperate work, he said, to 
make both ends meet,—so desperate that there 
came atime when there was nota peuny or a 
ernst left in the house, or a pint of milk for the 
bairns. Then,“ he said, “I sat down to think 
what I should do; and, when I had made up my 
mind about the course T must take, I went up to 
my wife—as noble aud true a woman as ever 
world heard of—and said, ‘My dear, we have 
done our very best, and this is the end. Now I 
will tell you what we must do. We are citizens 
of London, have pald our rates and taxes right 
along, and are entitled to all the help there is. 
We will go to the poor-house to-morrow morning 
and ask them to take usin. We have u perfect 
right to go there, and we will go.' Bhe said, 
That is right,’ and n at once to get ready to 

to the poor-house; but that day I got a letter 

m sme one, inclosing five pounds. There 
was no signature; I don't know to this day who 
sent it, but that five pounds saved us from 
that step, and tided us over to TEM day." 
could not help wishing, when Í heard the tale 
from the mouth of the poor, brave, earnest man, 
—a true gentleman as he ls, a hard-worker, a 
scholar, and In all respects fitted for his great 
offlee—that he had been compelled to go to the 
wor-house of his parish, because I think It would 

ave been like a stroke of lightning in its power 
to split open the secret of the suffering such men 
have to bear, and take something from the 

rged channels through which the wealth of the 
Es dish Episcopal Church drifts into the pockets 
and stomachs of & few of the most favored, who 
can for many reasons get hold of public or private 
yatronage, and give a fair share of it to those who 
Pave to do the hard work.— Rev. Robert Collyer, 
in Chicago Tribune. 


SPENCER VERSUS MARTINEAU. — Herbert 
Spencer replies to Mr. Martineau's critique on the 
philosophy of evolution, in the ar Science 
Monthly, for July. He points out what he con- 
ceives to be the scientific misapprehensions of the 
theologian respecting tbe simple elements of Na- 
ture, and puts in a general demurrer against hia 
conclusions. Butthe most important things in 
his paper are his absolute disclaimer of material- 
ism, and his statement of the close proximity of 
his views to those of his critic. According to Mr. 
Spencer, Mr. Martineau imagines he understands 
the cause behind the phenomena of evolution, 
while Mr. Spencer does not. Furthermore, Mr. 
Spencer fails to see how plety is exemplified or 
furthered by the assertion that the universe con- 
tains no mode of existence higher than that re- 
vealed in our consciousness; he thinks humility 
is better shown by confessing our incompetence 
to graspin thought the cause of all things. But 
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Mr. Martineau has distinctly disclaimed the abil- 
ity of the finite to comprehend the Infinite. He 
does not pretend to understand Deity in the sense 
of knowing either the mode or the contents of his 
being. At the most he claims to have a qualita- 
tive apprehension of what it would be the height 
of arrogance and absurdity to claim to compre- 
hend. We fall to see the esential an nism 
. —— — ve of — thinkers; for Mr. 
spencer e lenst possible sympathy with 
those who imagine that they have Gand out all 
m ries and abolished Deity altogether. Prob- 
ably he has no more regard thau Mr. Martineau 
for the popular materialistic conceit that scienoe 
has reduced creation to a very simple and intelli- 
gible affair; given next-to-nothing and a law of 
evelopment to begin with, with time enough 
thrown in to the account, and we have all there 
And even allowing that what seems simple ele- 
mente to-day may prove to be compound ones to- 
morrow, the ad n in no way invalidates Mr. 
Martineau’s claim that nothing can be evolved 
which was not first involved. The oak must be 
in the acorn before it eau be evolved from it. 
Evolution ts a process but not the canse, and only 


es the mystery of things one step further 
— Age, p 
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Yinsr leoarenpest Socrerr.—The regular meetings of this 
Society are held at Opsow Hau, St. Clair Breet on Honda 


mornings, at 1056 o'clock, The public are invited to attend. 
— — — 
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Your litanies, read every Sunday in thousands 
of churches, contain special petitions for the sick; 
your ministers habitually pray for them, not only 
in the church, but in the sick-chamber; your 
church-members habitually rely on prayer asa 
means of rescuing their beloved ones from the 
natural consequences of disease. Your doctrine, 
if true, is of vast moment to the happiness of 
mankind: and I ask you to take such measures 
as shall give satisfactory evidence to serious 
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of competent observers. Will you submit to a 
fair, practical test of the doctrine you preach 7 

In the second place, the Evangelical clergy un- 
wittingly concede the justice of Professor Tyn- 
dall’s demand fur evidence by babitually offering 
evidence of thelr own selection. 'The difficulty 
is that, instead of submitting their doctrine to a 
Jair test, they submit it only to sham ones. We 
said lately that the Christian world dares not 
submit to the teat proposed. This is the reply of 
the New York Union Advocate :— 


LL] 
ys the infidel organ of our coun * You 
dare not meet the teat , We aj OW- 
ledge it, we dare not. e dare not come down 
from our vantage-ground of absolute faith to put 
God on probation, We dare not leave our posi- 
tion as redeemed sinners to take that of critical 
sceptics. We dare not lift our eyes to the mercy- 
seat In order to experiment on God's provi- 
dence,” 

This ia frank. Yet not wholly ao, If this Evan- 


gelical paper Consistently advocates the Evan- 
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It will gratify many of our readers to know 
that Mr. Stevens is a staunch friend of Mr. 
Greeley as a candidate for the Presidency. Inas- 
much as several weeks ago we expressed our 
own intention of voting for General Grant, it is 
fair to say that in this, asin other matters, we do 
not presume to speak for Mr, Stevens, How 
far we agree or disagree must be gathered from 
his independent statements. It Is the ground- 
Plan of THE INDEX to respect to the uttermost 
the individuality of all those who speak through 
its columna, 


gelical faith. That the demand for evidence, 
even with regard to the efficacy of Prayer, is not 
considered unreasonable by the Evangelical 
community at large, is ahown by the frequent qj. 
legation of remarkable cases of anawer to prayer 
No one who has ever read a report of the famow 
Fulton Street Prayer Meeting will fail to remem. 
ber such cases; and how common it ig to see the 
experience of George Muller with his 
House cited as a signal proof that Prayer ia stii 
heard and answered in a wonderful ! 
Yet of all concetvable Proofs, this is the moe 
lame and weak. Even the New Vork Inde 
pendent, which clamorously denounced the un. 
fairnesa of Professor Tyudall's test, in a anba- 
quent issue unguardedly denouncea the unfalrnem 
of this favorite test of its Evangelical brethren: 
„The collectiona for Miller's O; 

Bristol, England, amounted during them 
ending Ney. 26th, 1872, to about $500,000: "all 
received, It is alleged, in ‘answer to pupa 
without applying to Individuals for help lig 
really time that this sort of talk should si 
Mr. Miller Is doing a most excellent Work, wi 
economy and patience; but there is no More 
miracle about it than there is about the 

of Mr. Bonner's er. There lg m 
charitable institution In the world that la adem 


80 hly. This paragra 
thousand others in ai the ri ln tee 
endom, will peip ta make its merits known, Ws 
have no doubt that effectual prayer has much to 
do with the success of these orphan houses; but 
to ignore the legitimate human agencies ooo. 
Btantly at work, and od pralena that the whol 
operation is supernatural, ia a species of delusion 
in which we had better indulge sparingly.” 

So long as the Evangelical pulpit and prem 
continue to urge this thoroughly exploded proof 
of the efficacy of prayer, they deceive them. 
selves and the world by profeesing to rest their 
doctrine on "faith" alone. Even the Union Ad. 
vocate, after the statement quoted above, imme- 
diately goes on to add what it considers and cal 
"proof" of God's answers to prayer; although 
this ‘prouf’ consista of such untrue statements 
aa that heathendom never erected an meylim 
for the sick, or crippled, or insane.” Buch case 
simply show to every unprejudiced observer that 
the Evangelicals shrink from a fair test, only to 
rely on sham ones; that they feel the necemity 
of some sort of evidence, while they dread to 
seek evidence where alone it can be really found; 
that is, in painstaking and patient. experiment, 
The Church promises proofs, and gives false ones; 
sclence asks for better, and is denounced as im- 
pious! 

In the third place, it is said that Profesor 
Tyndall's proposal 18 impracticable, because it 
invades the sphere of the affections and snti- 
ments, which are incapable of statistical tabula- 
tion and mensurating processea; and that to er- 
periment on God's love of hia children for scien- 
tific purposes Is to insult him and degrade our- 
selves, But thia is to mistake the whole purpoe 
of the proposition. The object. is not to find out 
how much God loves his children, but simply 
whether prayers for the sick are actually fol- 
lowed by their convalescence, That such is the 
result, is taught by the Bible; that the fact, if real, 
ls most important to our happiness, cannot be 
denied. It certainly is not trifling with God or 
man to endeavor to discover the truth in this 
matter. It may be, and doubtless would be, 
Very hard to induce believers to comply with the 
necessary Conditions of a satisfactory experiment. 
But it ia no more an infringement of the sanctity 
of Divine love to ask whether prayer cures the 
sick, than it is to ask whether calomel or quinine 
cures them. If one experiment ie blasphemous, 
insulting, or degrading, so is the other; for in 
either case God's laws of action are exper- 
mented with, No attempt is proposed to die- 
cover how much or how little love God has for 
man, but solely how it acts, and whether it re- 
sponds to human entreaty with au inversion, 
suspension, or modification of physlological laws. 
In some form or other this experiment ia sure io 
be made by every one who is doubtful on the 
point; the only question is, shall it be so made as 
to yield a trustworthy answer, or not? The 
world is full of doubters; why should not this 
question be put to the teat of a careful and faith- 
ful riment? 

. — ft is true, disbelieve that a fair ex- 
periment would confirm the Christian faith im 
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the efficacy of prayer; and in their company 
we belong. By all Scripture rules, this disbellef 
untits us for making the experiment ourselves,— 
aa the boy found out who, being told by his min- 
ister that he could make à stone swim on the 
water if he only prayed believingly, threw Inu 
atone and exclaimed, “O God, make i swim! 
And I believe it will!” but who, when it disip- 
peared ander the water, turned. round. and cried 
out, “There! T knew the old thing would sink t!" 
Buch lurking &cepticiem, of course, vitiates the 


experiment; and if anbelievers are ever to be | 


convinced that prayer is efficacious, it must be 
by seeing its effleaey proved by the prayers of 
believers. Just 9o far, therefore, as professed be- 
lievers renlly believe, and are anxious to um- 
vince the unbelieving, will they be cager to meet 
the test of a fair experiment. We repeat it,— 
the reluctance of the Christian world to test the 
Bible promise that „the prayer of filth shall 
eure the sick,” is an irresistible proof that. the 
Christian world has itself secretly lost faith In 
the truth of this promise. This result of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's proposal cannot be set aside hy 
any artifice, evasion, or clamor of objurgution. 
Keen eyes wateh the course of the Evangelical 
press in this matter, and detect the latent unbe- 
lief of the Church itself even iu ite most vehe- 
ment professions of faith, “Art thon, too, be- 
«ome like unto one of ux P? 

In the last place, much confusion has arisen in 
this whole discussion from the double meaning of 
the word prayer. Etymologically it means peti- 
tion, the request for some specific favor or boon; 
and this is undoubtedly the prevailing meaning 
of the word in common usage. But it also means 
‘worship, the effusion of devout sentiment and 
aspiration towards God. In all deeply earnest 
and elevated prayers, the latter element. is at 
lenst as real as the former; and whenever we 
have listened to pulpit prayers which evidently 
came from the heart, it has predominated. We 
not only believe it possible that this element of 
worship may gradually supersede the other cle- 
ment of petition, but that it has actually done so 
In the case of multitudes of the most truly aud 
highly religious nutures of our own time. Prayer 
as petition lux become obsolete to the noblest 
Spiritual experience of the age; but prayer as 
worship, even if never exproeed in publie, nor 
even in words at all, is something which will 
certainly last as long as the belief in God. 
Against prayer in this high sense, nothing fs said 
or implied hy Professor Tyndall, nor by us in 
what precedes. It is only in the sense of peti- 
thon that prayer ean be tested; and when man- 
kind are called upon by the Church to belleve in 
the efficacy of such petition, the justice of the 
demand for real (or scientific) evidence is unde- 
niable by any one who keeps in mind the above 
very essential distinction. 

— — — — 


NONE TO SPEAK OF. 


The human heart, regenerate or unregenerate, 
feels n certain respect for that worthy woman 
who, when asked about her religion, answered 
that she had “none to speak of" Yet what 
would become of prayer-meeting& and revival 
meetings were this principle adopted ? Inside of 
most churches, as it seems to me, there is a per- 
petual alternation between words of almost mor- 
bid self-depreciation, and utterances that seem 
like spiritual vanity. 

The self-deprectation proceeds from those who 
are constantly declaring themselves “miserable 
sinners,” when they do not honestly believe 
themselves to be so very bad, and in fact are not 
go. The other unhealthy extreme, of extrava- 
gant self-asertion, may be found in such phrases 
as these, which I have just read in the report of a 
Massachusetts enmp-meeting. They are here 
given verbatim, withholding only the names, 

“Rev. Mr. A. testified that religion was a» 
sweet to him as honey in the comb. 

“Rey. Mr. B. said that for the throe hundred 
and sixty-five days of the past year Christ had 
dwelt in his heart. There was sung with much 
effect, All for Jesus,’ upon which some one in 
the audience said, That's my situation.’ ‘Jesus 
has made my heart his bome,’ said another, ‘and 
he abides there.’ 


“Rey, Mr. C. said, ‘It is not yesterday, nor to- 
morrow with me, but I am saved now.’ 

“Rev, Mr. D. said there was no pride, hatred, 
malico, envy, or Jealousy in his heart,—the blood 
of Christ eleansed him." 

Suppose now that these worthy men had made 
ese statements In a Free Religious convention, 
or In a Spiritualist convention, or in n eclentifie 
or political convention, what should we have 
thought of them? Would they awnken our 
reverence, or our suspicion? Would the most 
Evangelical merchant trust any man the better 
for assuring him that Christ had dwelt for three 
hundred and sixty-five days in his heart? Do 
we habitually believe a politician when be tells 
us there is no pride, hatred, malice, or jealousy in 
him’ 

T think not. It is probable that our inference 
would be just the other way. ‘‘Self-praise’’—as I 
have no doubt the school-children who chatter at 
this moment beneath my window are saying— 
“goes but little ways." The jingle may sacrifice 
grammer, but it keeps good sense. For one, [ 
distrust those cireles and those spheres of life 
where it is necessary that a man should assume 
nn attitude that comes so near what the world's 
people call conceit. 

I have no doubt that there are many very good 
men in the Church, as out of it, though I am 
thoroughly convinced by a good mauy years of 
observation that there is less difference in this 
respect than is commonly supposed, I bave no 
doubt that there were in that camp-meeting 
men of whom it could truly be said that they 
had no “pride, hatred, malice, envy, or jealousy" 
in their hearts, But I have serious doubts 
whether the Rev. Mr. D. was one of them—judg- 
ing by his words. And I think that had Jesus 
Christ, the nominal master of these men, gone in 
among them, his first parable would have been, 
perhaps, that profoundly instructive one of the 
Pharisee aud the Publican. 

And, judging also from observation, T am 
afraid that, if any severe test were brought to 
benr upon these self-proclaiming revivalists,— 
such as the need of standing up against a slave- 
holding congregation, for instance, or a congre- 
gation of liquor dealers, or of dealing with an un- 
popular reform, like Woman Suffrage, or of re- 
sisting the blandishments of a rich gambler who 
can afford to endow a theological seminary for 
the eake of a whitewashed character,—they would 
be found no better able to stand the ordeal than 
a collection of the world's people who have ‘no 
religion to speak of." Genuine religion, in any 
high sense of the word, is the source of many no- 
ble deeds, But I utterly distrust the religion 
that proclaims its own perfect attainment in 
camp-meeting. T. W. N. 


PRAYER. 


After a sermon on Tyndall's prayer-gauge,—in 
which it was contended that the proposed test 
could not be satisfactory for the reuson that the 
universally recognized conditions of prayer re- 
moved the subject entirely from the reach of sta- 
tistics, bat in which at the same time the belief 
in answered prayer was challenged on the ground 
that an answering God was inconceivable to a 
mind familiar with the material organization of 
the universe, which is itself a complex arrange- 
ment of answers to every rational petition and 
of providing for every possible need,—a friend 
wiked, "Why, then, do you pray?" I do not 
pray, was my reply. Not pray? What, then, 
is the form you go through every Sunday morn- 
ing iu your religious service?” It is a form, I 
answered, of aspiration after divine things. I 
express as fervently as I can the buman desire, 
craving, longing for spiritual qualitles—for light, 
patience, peace, kindness, faith in the order and 
feeling for the sweetness of the world. But I ask 
for nothing; 1 hope for no gift; I dream of no 
unearned and unmerited blessing. ‘But is there 
not a suspicion of hypocrisy in going through the 
form of prayer when there is no faith in a re- 
sponse?" Ido not go through the form of prayer, 
I rejoined; T go through the form of meditation 
and longing which is a very different thing, and 
a perfectly legitimate thing. And if I did go 
through the form of prayer, believing that what 
men eall the answer is merely the result of the 


mind's action on itself, its readjustment to itself, 
#0 to speak, its restoration to a natural condition 
of repose, there would be no hypocrisy in it, nor 
deceit nor shadow of unveracity ; because the ex- 
ercise is well understood and justly estimated os 
to its interior effecta, and ls performed without 
any ulterior purpose whatever, merely because ft 
is natural, spontaneous, and delightful, 

I do not know whether I made my friend com- 
prebend what I meant. It amazed me to find 
one so Intelligent blind to the plain, wide distino- 
tion between supplication and aspiration, be- 
tween petition and longing. If he was blind to 
it, the number who perceive it must be small, Th 
is the vulgar impression that the disbeliever In 
prayer has no faith in spiritual exercises, No- 
thing could be further from the truth. In faot 
the two things are scarcely related to each other, 
Prayer is not always a spiritual exercise; many 
of the prayers recorded in the Bible do not de- 
serve so dignified a name; and spiritual exercise 
may never be prayer. 

One of the Spectators numerous correspond- 
ents thought he had settled the matter In favor 
of prayer, past all envil, by relating the case of a 
friend who, travelling in Africa, I think, waa 
discouraged and shaken in falth by the mutiny 
of bis guides who refused to go with him further. 
In this emergency, he took advantage of a noon- 
day pause, to retire and pray with the utmost 
fervency for guidance and power. He rose from 
his knees refreshed and re-usured; with clear 
mind and resolute heart, he rejoined his compan- 
fons, who acquiesced ut once in his wishes and 
submissively obeyed his behest. What was this 
but a response to his prayer? Certainly; why 
not? Such experiences are familiar. Solitary 
communion with high thoughts, or even with 
one's own better nature, restores to the mental 
and moral powers their lost equilibrium, and ex- 
alts, sometimes to an astonishing degree, the per- 
sonal magnetism of the will. Were no God be- 
lieved in or thought of, the effect would be the 
same. No doubt the palpable conception of an 
individual Deity or a listening Christ assists the 
operation of steadying the faculties and stimu- 
lating the urgency of the feelings; but the ulti- 
mate result may be fully accounted for by 
the earnest concurrence of the individual will 
with universal principles, by the establishment 
of vital though but momentary relations be- 
tween the solitary spirit and the quickening twi- 
verse of order and law, by the passionate flight, 
as Plotinus calls it, “of the lonely to the Alone. 

A perusal of Dorothea Tridel’s experience in 
Münnedorf, in Switzerland, makes me suspect 
that the power by whieh she wrought the mar- 
vellous cures on the sick that made her name 
and her abode so famous, came to her by this 
process. Allowing for exaggeration and fanat- 
icism, the truth of the stories respecting her well- 
known ''prayer-eure" may be accepted without 
committing one to her faith or Dr. Tholuck's 
in the immediate efficacy of prayer. With her 
and with most of those who came to her for 
treatment, belief in such efficacy was an accepted 
point of faith. The prayer must be offered by & 
believer, and the efficacy was most marked o» 
believers, She was a woman of morbid sensibil- 
ities, and, in consequence, of singular nervous 
influence. She “was once delirious for six hours 
from ngonized feelings at not understanding the 
ways of God." “Miss Trüdel's whole influence 
was brought to bear on the soul; the healing of 
the body was a mere accidental circumstance. 
She declares to each pationt, ‘If you only believe, 
you may be healed by prayer" One point in 
her treatment throws un important light upon 
her method. We rend that "she had Bible les- 
sons which were attended by most of her pa- 
tients, nor did she neglect proper discipline and 
firmness; so that, notwithstanding all the love 
she manifested to the mentally disordered, sha 
never suffered their wills to rise in. opposition. to 
hers.” 

'To argue the whole case presented by the nar- 
rative of Miss Tridel’s ministry, would require a 
longer essay than I should care to write or THE 
IxpEx could afford to print. 1 merely allude to 
it here to prove that such narratives when fairly 
sifted contain nothing that need daunt the ra- 
tionalist, The mind has resources enough in It- 
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self to explain all that requires special explana- 
tion in them. 

It may be as well to add that with such as she 
the theist’s argument drawn from the organized 
perfeption of the universe for all contingencies 
has no force, for the “Christian world’? fa the 
only world they recognize. Christendom ls the 
field of divine operation. The legitimate and 
only open commerce ia between the Church and 
ita Christ, not between man and his Maker. The 
impossibility of the latter is conceded by them, 
The finite mind cannot, we are repeatedly told, 
commune with the infinite. Prayer is a family 
arrangement by which a limited circle of people 
is permitted to solicit favors, and the head of the 
Church is empowered to grant them. Such an 
arrangement implies neither omnipotence nor 
omniscience; it compromises in no manner or 
degree the immutable laws of the world, nor does 
{t interfere with the fixed economies of the 
planet. Christ aids his people as a friend aids 
his friends, If one can but believe that there is 
such a Christ, and that his Church sustains such 
a relation to him, the philosophical difficulty la 
reduced within a small compass. The question 
of prayer and its valldity becomes one of Christ- 
ology, not one of seience. Men like Tyndull and 
Galton have nothing to do with it. 

6. B. F. 


"PRAYER" IN SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, 


LONDON, Sept. 24, 1872, 

Itis contrary to my habit nnd inclination to 
allow anything of even remote connection with 
myself to creep into my public correspondence; 
but perhaps I may safely regard the question 
raised by Mr. Towne concerning the usages of 
Routh Place Chapel to be of sufficient general in- 
terest to justify a few statements about them. 
The exercise which supersedes prayer at South 
Place is generally termed by the congregation a 
„Meditation.“ Ita usual character is not specially 
represented by the beautiful sentences with which 
Mr. Ellis preceded his discourse on “The Dyer's 
Hand." For the Meditation is normally extem- 
poraneous, It is an exhortation addressed to the 
congregation instead of to the Deity; or it is a 
call of the people to thankfulness; or it is an ex- 
pression of devout joy in contemplation of the 
Supreme Reason as manifested within and with- 
out us. It is meant to be spontaneous, devo- 
tional, and real. It has no fixed place in any 
order of servicea: it may be the opening words, 
or—if not prompted by any inward suggestion 
may be omitted altogether. It is our desire at 
South Place to avoid following any “Order of 
Services" so long as to wear it into a liturgical 
rut from which we cannot escape. 

Bouth Place Chapel was built, as most of your 
readers know, for the late W. J. Fox, who begin- 
ning as à Baptist preacher had become first a Unl- 
tarian, and nexta Rationalist. It was sometime, 
however, after this chapel was built for him (that 
which he previously had being too small for the 
erowd which his eloquence attracted) before he 
reached the very pronounced stage of radicalism 
which he afterwards represented. And even more 
gradually than the old dogmas did the symbols 
which represented them fall away from bis usa- 
ges,—first the sacraments, and next the custom 
of prefixing texts to his discourses. Prayer of s 
certain diluted character remained, but with a 
careful avoidance of anything resembling a di- 
rect petition to the Deity. He might say, “May 
we be," but not Give us!’ or “Help us," Buch 
indeed was my own form of devotional expres- 
sion when I began my work at South Place 
Chapel now nine years ago. But after a few 
years, with a cultivated uud sympathetic society, 
I became impressed with the idea that we were 
not making the must of the devotional feature of 
ourservice. The form of it—whatever new wine 
T might try to put Into it—seemed to me plainly 
an oll skin. Would our perfect faith in God, in 
his sure wisdom and love, ever have naturally 
shaped itself into the form of supplication (how- 
ever refined), had that form not been hereditary ? 
The form of petition implies that the one peti- 
tioned requires some notification of the thing 
wauted. The form of praise implies that the be- 
ing praised might have done something evil 
There is a satire in thanking n judge for his de- 


cision. Moreover, while for those who invented 
the plan of offering Inudations to God, evidently 
believing that the compliments would soothe and 
please hin, there was a genuineness In this form, 
is It not rather patronising in us who belleve that 
the perfect law is forever executed without the 
slightest reference to our approbation or our dis- 
approbation ? 

But even beyond this there seemed to me thia 
fundamental objection to all forms of direct. ad- 
dress to the Deity: it presumes a. definiteness of 
knowledge about the Deity which no man has. 
Has he ears? Isithis way to attend to what A 
and Bare saying? Is he fond of hearing himself 
praised, or, at least, baving his attributes repeated 
overtohim? Prayer may not mean that to Samuel 
Johnson or to Mr. Towne; but what shape does 
the form of ascription take In minds less trained 
to escape the Implications of language ? 

There is a very obvious and common recourse 
amid difficulties like these. We know many 
people who take all the philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century and label it Christianity, that 
they may still claim the prestige of being Christ- 
lans, And there are similar inducements to take 
exercises meant to influence our own minds and 
call them prayer. But this tampering with 
words is dangerous, Prayer means an entreaty 
offered to some person for a favor. It cannot be 
twisted into any other honest meaning. If we 
do not mean the thing, let us not use the word; 
otherwise we will bear a false testimony. No ex- 
erċise which aims only to affect our own state of 
mind can be truly called a prayer. If our thank- 
fulness be addressed to the Deity, it becomes an 
affectation so soon as It passes beyond the distinet 
form of an apostrophe. Some highly poetical 
minds may indulge in this view; but J fear it is 
at the cost of confirming low conceptions of the 
Deity in the minds of the prosaic. 

But I will not pursue these arguments, especi- 
ally aa I am not prepared to devote my letters in 
THE INDEX to & defence of my owntheology. I 
will only add that the weight which, I believe, 
has finally determined us at South Place to give 
up any semblance of Prayer is that it is felt to be 
a waste of opportunity. It would be an attempt 
to cultivate our acre with a medieval plough. 
It was the natural expression of another age with 
other ideas, and what to them was a real face 
would be a mere mask to us; it would impede 
our full voice and expression. We are just 
able to wrest, amid the turmoil and care of life, 
some hour and a lialf every week to give to that 
aubject which alone holds our life out of the 
mire, Shall we devote any moment of the 
golden hour to fruitless petitions to God or to 
pious indirections? South Place is now near 
completing a half-century of its existence, and it 
may perhaps be pardoned for feeling that it has 
accumulated some store of experience. Holding 
together in unity, with a singular individuality 
—so that there sit in it to-day us gray-haired men 
and women many of those who helped to lay ite 
comer stone—it has passed through many phases 
of uolearhing and learning. That Prayer has 
cessed in it is far more attributable to the moral 
and intellectual atmosphere of the Society which 
revealed its anomalous character, than to any 
discovery of my own, It is among the things 
we have tried and found wanting, because quite 
inadequate to serve us in our united effort to at- 
tuin a religion that shall in every detail accord 
with the reality of Nature. 


M. D. C. 


“The Protestant Christian religion in the West 
has fallen upon its great day of trial. The Pope 
is in its front and the devil in ita rear, and a 
cloud of neutrals is hovering upon its flanks, I 
have watched this thing fifteen years, and I 
have come to this conchwion,—that the fate of 
this Western America depends on the triumph of 
a progressive Christianity of the Protestant form; 
and if that result does not peacefully come, that 
another generation will behold us plunged in a 
social war us far transcending the religious wars 
of Europe as our political revolution surpassed 
any rebellion of modern times. You may think 
me vastly illiberal or absurdly fanatical for thi8 
opinion, but I eaunot help it." This vigorous 
Jeremiad by Rev. A. D. Mayo, lately of Cincin- 
nati, recognizes a fact to which many are blind ; 


namely, that Protestant Christianity “hag 
upon its great day of trial." This fact is not 
euliar to the West, but characterizes the = 
That any auch lame conclusion, however, ax thai 
of the "triumph of a progressive Christiani ; 
the Protestant form" should be drawn raid 
premises, shows that Mr. Mayo has not t 
studied the subject thoroughly. Either CAL. 
cism or Free Religion will ultimately "triumph ^ 
and Protestantism in all ite forms will be grou 
to powder between them. A social war ma 
or may not be the necessary antecedent of 6. 
future homogeneity of modern civilization: but 
in any event it is fatuous to expect that Proted. 
antism, which can never be at peace with ils) 
will be able to give peace to the world. Tber h 
no universal and permanent peace but in untver⸗ 
eal and permanent freedom; and Christianity 
has not this to give. 


———— m —— 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES, 


THE PILERIM’S Harp, by Asa Hull, is one of 
the collectione of so-called “sacred” music tanned by Olt. 
ver Ditson & Co., 277 Warhington Street, Boston. It js amel 
bat contains about two bnndred and fifty tuner and hynna, 
and it ls designed chiefly for socia! and family nae, ' 


PANSIES—'FOR THOUGHTS," published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, I a little volume of poems 
by Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney. Some of them are gruet 
and pleasing, as for Instance those entitled “Larve, “By 
hind the Mark,“ “The Three Lights," “Sparrows,” and s 
forth. The title le strained, and not quite to our use: bur 
there ta a tone of tenderness and purity tn the book which 
wili make many friends for ft. 


HEBREW MEN AND TIMES, FROM TRE På- 
RARAS TO THE Mesetan, by Rev. Joseph Henry Alle». 
Second edition, with an Introducilon. Boston; Horace B. 
Fuller, 14 Bromfleld Street. 1879, The valuable [ntrodse 
tion, giving a sketch of the three great (heorles of walt, Co 
lento, and Bunsen, concerning the early blatory of the Be 
brew people, is of great Interest; and we hope to tnd rom 
for it in these columna entire, when, by the enlargement of 
Tax INDRI, we shall have more space at command lor de 
purposes. The various chapters of the book (reat secre: 
ively of the Patriarche, Moses, tbe Judges, David. Solomon, 
the Kings, the Law, (he Propheta, the Captivity, the Wut» 
bees, the Alexandrinne, the Messiah; and an appeodis pie 
a “Chronological Ontline of the Later Monarchy,” ik 
Ewald'e dates. Mr. Allen, who was formerly eddi of ibe 
Christian Examiner (now discontinued), ta è gentleman of ripe 
and accurate echolar&hip, whose work Is always en!lilel to 
the highest respect; and whoever wirhes to form s clear coa- 
ception of Hebrew history in brief, not as recounted In the 
legende and mythical traditions of the Bible, bat as cow 
densed from the voluminous and expensive works of the best 
Biblical scholare, will be aè much pleased aa Inetrocted 
with this excellent volume, The siandpoint of the writer is 
that of the most libera) Unitarianiem; and althourh we car 
not feel entirely eatiefied with hie chapter on the Meat. 
we take great pleasure In recommending ble work as a whole 
to our readers, as the beet popular summary of the subject 
within the range of our knowledge. 


A MANUAL OF THE ANATOMY OF VERTE- 
BRATKO ANIMALE. by Professor Huxley. D. Appleton & Co. 
1879. Thle admirable and richly tiuetrated work by ne 
menns belongs to the category of treatises on what is nenally 
called “popular eclence," as might be expected by thoee «bo 
know Profervor Huxley only by bis brilliant Lay Sermons 
or even by those who bave read in addition his Man's Fla 
in Nature and Origin of Species. It rather belongs with work 
books as aim io wet forth in compendious and eyrlemstlc 
form the general principles and facts of a wpectal ecience, 
Jike ble invalunble little Learone n Elementary Phystolegy. 
Condensed manuale of this character, glving In well-nrranged 
form the restilte of the lateat and most thorough renesreh, 
must be of great value even to the special student: but lo 
readers of merely general culture, who desire Dot to be 
wholly ignorant of modern ectence and ite rapla progress, 
yet have no time to master such formidable ireai1nes a^ Pro: 
fessor Owen's Anatomy of Vertabratea, thelr value cannot be 
overrated, Comparative anatomy ls pol, of coarse, a tub 
Jeet in which much originality le 10 be expected: it Ir the 
product of the conjolut labors of many great Inveniizaton, 
and haw ile well established principles. Pro'eseor Husley, 
however, Je far more than a mere compiler, belng one of ibe 
few whore independent foquirles have enlarged the hounds of 
acience: and on polite where he diverges from his meer em- 
inent collaboratore, as for instance with regard to the true 
classification of the Mammalia, which be bases on placental 
rather (han on cerebral characteristics, his opinione are e? 
titled to all the welght which attacher to origina) aud thor- 
ough investigation. The present work gives 4 general view 
of the organization, claseiftcation, and embryology of the 
Vertebrata, which Huxley divides into three great provinces 
namely, the Jchthyopeida. the Sauropelda, and the or 
malia í whereas the long accepted division of Cuvier wae m 
four great groups, Ashes, repillee, birde, and mummale. » 
IcMhyopsida embrace two classes, ehes and amphibians; 
the Sauropsida embrace two claases, reptiles and Lire; Un 
Mammalia embrace three principal groups. We potice I : 
Profesor Nicholson, In his recent manual of Zoology. — 
Huxley'e classification. Of the numerous aod = 
Hlustrations, about two-thirds are Huxley's own, the 90 ind 
ing copied from Agaesis, Riecholf, and others. A full 
accompanice the text, but the book would have been al e 
doubled in usefulness to Instructors, as well ae 10 — 
stndents, by the addition of a good glowsarj of lech 
turma. Price, 83.00. 
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THE AMERICAN SPLINTERS, 


BY REV. EDWARD C, TOWNE. 


The organization known as “The American 
Board" is in splinters, which will not much longer 
hold together. Sixteen years ago, at Newark, 
N. J., I saw this organization through all the ges- 
sions of an annual meeting. I was then Ortho- 
dox, and had not yet thought of being otherwise; 
but tliis meeting convinced me that . to 
speak of among the Orthodox really believed the 
world lost. I had for years expected with myself 
to go to South Africa as n missionary, under this 
very Board; but when I saw and heard them, 
and witneesed the ado they made to get a little 
money, I eut loose froin them aa not bellevi 
what they pretended to believe. No doubt h 
ever entered my mind as to the truth of the Or- 
ut here I could not but see that 


very lives, as more than a 
to our country when civil war broke out. 

In the meeting of the Board just held in New 
Haven, ag rie dd 8 pen Sore still mute 
apparent. e complain openly made that 
meni cannot be got for the mission work. ‘‘Out of 
the seven th cal seminaries to which the 
American Board has a right to look for recruits," 
said a missionary in one of the — here, 
“after a most thorough examination of the grad- 
vanag classes, how many had come forward? 


Only , 

At the great closing meeting of Friday morn- 
ing, when leave was taken of the missionaries 
golng out, or going back, I watched for some sign 
that somebody thought of the world as lost, and T 
could not see one. Not one word, elther of 
parom bymns, or addresses, directly recognized 

at there is any such thing as a lost world. 
Two or three indirect allusions to saving souls 
implied the old doctrine, but not one word fell 
from anybody which directly contemplated this. 
It was all for Jesus and for self, chiefiy the latter. 
Thus & returned missionary from Zulu land held 
up the matter in this light, that all the souls they 
saved would be part of their reward in heaven, 
He professed to henr the voices of his converts 
Fey him back, but he said nothing of the ap- 
peal of lost souls. So it was with every speaker, 
every prayer, and every hymn. Not even by 
accident did anybody remember the lost, The 
inference is a fair one that belief that there are 
aay penny lost is played out, as they say iu the 

e 


I know that the daughter of the most diatin- 
guished New England cl au characterized 
the gathering of the Board here aa ''& 
spree." I know that one of the best known 
younger Orthodox ministers of New England 
said of his own presence here that he “had come 
to see the fun." And as I have seen the crowd 
on the streets, seven women taking hold of one 
man in many instances, I have seen many signs 
of a spree, and none at all of a solemn rescue of 
the lost. Whata horde can be drawn together 
by half-fare and three days’ free lunch and free 
lodgings! Victuals seems to be the princi 
thing with very many; with all their getting 
they get free victuals, and rejoice with exceeding 
joy. Such feeding of a mob of silly women! 
Cut off the picnic features of the affalr, and its 
show of strength would be gone. But, of course, 
take all the meetings through, and a show is 
made of running à salvation mill. The hard 

int seems to me tout, po the Lord to do his part. 

‘or some reason the Lord bangs back, like a la 
horse in a tread-mill, and loud cries echo from 
sides to have pere ray the Lord to keep 
the ball moving. A hig i cultivated gentle- 
man sald to ine: “It seemed aa If they en 
to some heathen religion; I couldn't i ne 
this sort of thing going ou in a Christian country.“ 
And another person who went in to listen said 
that one couldn't help thinking whether some 
otber religion were not better than the Christian 
so understood, And this the President of the 
Board, Dr. Hopkins, distinctly came to when he 
said that, if reporta were true, as he sup 
they were, about the ability and behavior of J ap- 
snese studenta, he wished they would send them 
to all of our colleges to serve as models. It is'a 
fact that the Japanese youth sent here are decid- 
edly superior to the average of Christians, in both 
character and manners, and might better set up 
aa missionaries to us than we as redeemers to 
them. The world ia better than the old Ortho- 
dox fables and falsities have made it. It is ridio- 
ulous for & Board to offer itself as a plan of salva- 


tion. There happens to be a Power that shapes 
our ends, and the ends of the race, aud we only 
need to work modestly and humbly anywhere 
to be part of the one plan which holds the 
universe. 


DO JUSTICE TO GoD. 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


The popular Impression that, if one's life ia 
right, hi» belief is of no consequence is a very 
great error, Since our life is a series of actions 
very largely regulated by our belief, a right belief 
la of great consequence ; aud since our feelings of 
reverence and love towards God have a close re- 
lation to our belief respecting him, and thus & 

ractical bearing upon our obedience to hia will, 

t is of great importance that we rightly under- 
Bland God's relation to us, and the parts of his 
character which affect that relation. 

Everybody agrees that we bt to love God, 
Everybody agrees also that he is worthy to be 
loved. Yet, even while sincerely holding this 
faith, the popular bellef, directed by the popular 
clerical teaching, ascribes to (God acts which, if 
dune by men, would be everywhere as 
unjust and evil. 

t was God without doubt, who put into the 
hearts of fathers love for their children,—prompt- 
ing all sorts of benefit and disuading from all 
sorts of injury to those children. We call this 
feeling natural affection; we find It one of the 
strongest motives which influence buman beings; 
we asume that God made this parental feeling, 
and designed It to be one of the chief springs of 
human action; and we houor and venerate him 
for it, recognizing in this a new evidence of the 
truth that "God is love," 

Now when we read that Gessler commanded 
William Tell to do something which serious! 
risked the killing of his own son by hisown hand, 
we immediately feel that this command was bar- 
barous us well as unjust. It was at once a tyran- 
nical action anda cruel action. We instinctively 
feel that so atrocious a command proceeda from a 
bad heart. When we look at the reason of the 
command, and find that it was designed as a teat 
of the obedience of the subject to the ruler, a trial 
to see whether the sovereign’s order would in- 
duce a good man todoa thing cruel as well as 
wicked, we find that this reason aggravates the 
guiltof the sovereign in question; and if any one 
should seriously declare Geasler a ruler, and 
justitied in giving such a command by the fact 
of hia sovereignty, we should think such a person 
either wicked or crazy. 

But the popular theology ascribes to God the 
very same act which we reprobate in Geseler, 
committed for the very same reason wlileh we 
hold to be an aggravation of Gessler’s tyranny. 
The clergy tell us that God commanded Abraham 
deliberately to kill his own son, choosing for that 
sacrifice the aon he most tenderly loved, doing so 
expressly to try whether even cruelty like this 
would be committed at his bidding, and ulti- 
mately praising and rewarding Abraham for 
consenting to commit it! 

Why do the clergy attribute such a desire, such 
a purpose, and such a command, to that same 
God who is the author of parental affection, 
and whom they call 9) and for whom they 
claim our veneration use he is good? How 
can they 15 .— that the Creator ever thus con- 
tradicted himself, requiring by a special com- 
mand that which he had most emphatically for- 
bidden by the at constitution of the being who 
was commanded? How can they admit that 
God, the perfection of love and goodness, and the 
8 of love aud goodness as the invariable 

uty of men, has ever required of one of his 
creatures a violation of love and goodness as an 
act of obedience to him, and for the very purpose 
of tes the spirit of obedience? 

For the enormous absurdity of this clerical im- 
8 of self-coutradiction and wrong - doing to 

himself, there is only one reason; & reason 
so inadequate as to amaze any one who candidly 
examines it. 

The belief that God really commanded a father 
to kill his own son is required for the malntenance 
of a church theory that all the writings compos- 
ing the Old and New Testaments are absolutely 
free from error, whether of faet or doctrine; the 
church theory that God himself dictated the con- 
tents of these sixty-six books to the forty or fift. 
toen who wrote them in different centuries, dif- 
ferent countries, and different languages, 

What there Is so precious in this church theo 


as to require, for ite wake, to chance God himself 
with «lf contradiction sind wmng-doing, iB a 
mystery. The doctrine in question ls repuguant 
not lee ty irur Mith than Ground mason. Faith 
surely requires us fo think well of God; to be- 
lieve in ble Invarialile coodness; Go assume the 
ren le of bie menne a» well a of his ends; and 
to diseredlt all yriesily Hieories whieh Impute to 
him wieworthines either in tienght or action. 
Whon the Hindu aariptires declare God to have 
done an eril act or munandi seme man to do 


it, we do not for a moment credit the foolish story, 
nor are we moved to credit it by the united aser- 
tion of the Brahmips that it musat be believed. 
We see it to be infinitely more probable that the 
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unknown writer of the narrative ml&appre- 
hended God, than that God hiniself should either 
be evil or do evil. Why should not sound reason 
and true [nith be equally followed in the case of 
the Hehrew scriptures? Why should our idea of 
God he lowered to maintain the credit of the un- 
known author of Genesis? Why should we up- 
hold, at God's expense, and al the expense of 
sound reuson and true faith, the church theory 
that the writing of that book was supernaturally 
instead of naturally accomplished ? 

If we payin thatthe uunamod Hebrews who 
wrote the documents which were ultimately col- 
lected to form the book of Genesis gave us thelr 
own ideaa, or the ideas ourrent in. their time, 
about the character and works of Gol, and the 
ways whereby he manifested himself to men 
this book will plainly nppear to be ias Indeed it is} 
one of the most valuable of human histories; Just 
such u record as we should desire to have of the 
beginnings of any religion or of any community ; 
a tide-mark enabling us to Judge of the progress 
of intelligence, af sound reason, and true ith 
sinve that time, Of course, Aude God is always 


teaching his human oluldren, abyayy present 
with them to instruct inquiri minda and souls, 
and since the meune for n w hle Niilon of know! 
tice, spiritual ns well ne phiysteal, ore Toeronabisg 
with every century, of cours we nuw know more 
about God, and his true relation to men. oad his 
requisitions of them, Wan the people of thre 
üionsand years ajo: 5nd nosuffletenr reason, mo 
paws reason, evon, min be given why vur 
deus of those matter should he hell in sibhte- 
tion to the ideas of owl eee suro. eee fis 
God requires that we think will of ini; and tria 
reverence demands ur mjection of at thos specs 
ulations of former Hnus which Impule ta lbw 
either defleieney or uu worth Loves 


FRANCIA KERNAN, 


NEW York, Oct, 4, 1872. 
Mr. EDITOR :— 

An extract In your paper states that (the 
defeat of Francis Kernan for Governor, which la 
as sure to come as the day of election, will be due 
to this determination of the people that Catholic 
ae shall not predominate anywhere in the 

State. 

Now hear another side. The Catholle In- 
fluence Aas predominated up to thie date in this 
city and State, so much at least as to obtain for 
the schools and charities managed by it more of 
the public funda than all other sects together, 
In order to put a stop to all sectarian 1 3 
tions and ta all \ age mages of the publie funds to 
sectarian uses in our common schools or else- 
where, the good people of this State have deter- 
mined that, so sure as Hon. Francis Kernan 
lives on the day of election, they will elect him 
Governor of this State for these reasons :— 

1, They know that he will be less of a sectarian 
than any man who ever filled the chair, know- 
ing as they do that, as a member of our late Con- 
atitutional Convention, he was the ablest and 
most earnest advocate of a provision In the pro- 

coustitution absolutely forbidding any 
sectarian appropriations to any sect whatever; 
and knowing, as the intelligent of them do, that 
he has been & lifelong advocate of our common 
schools, and that all of his numerous family of 
children were educated in those schools. 

2, A large majority of the free thinkers of this 
State, including a large majority of your readers, 
are also Liberals in politics, and will show their 
maguanimity on election day by coming for- 
ward, Abolitlonists and infidels aa mang were, 
and casting aside dead issues to vote for that life- 
long Catholic and Democrat, the noble gentle- 
man and honest citizen, Francis Kernan, 

Yours truly, ‘a8 


\ 

[The "extract" alluded to made only an Inci- 
dental reference to Mr. Kernan, its main point 
being to expose the cunning evasion of the State 
Superintendent's decision by the Board of Edu- 
cation at Hunter's Point. Not suspecting that 
any one's sensitivenesa would be touched by so 
casual a mention, we forbore to expurgate the 
admirable article in question; and we now 
do penance for our fault by inserting the 
above out of regard for fair play.—Ep.] 

CE 

Disasters like those of the Metis bring out by & 
sudden intense test the quality that is at the bot- 
tom of men. The courage or cowardice, the no- 
bleness or the selfishness, that is partly hidden by 
the petty course of ordinary life, flashes out in 
such moments of supreme trial. Yet those who 
fail are not to be hardly Judged; many may fail 
under the unexpected, terrible pressure, who, had 
they time to adjust themselves to circumstantes, 
would prove essentially herole. But we know 
nothing grander than what ia implied in euch a 
sentence ag this: One young man volun 
surrendered a piece of debria to which he waa 


clinging, to a mother and babe, and after letting 
go 5 hold disappeared, never to rise aguln.“ 
Chr. Union. 
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Fi tecture om the Bible, by tbe Rev. CHARLES 
P OTET. of England, wbo bas recently been deprived of 
Ms benefice by eoclesiastical couris ou account of his 


treatise 
1 " FRICH- Sisqie coples Ten Cents; 
‘ents; Twelve coples One DP ABBOT. ia 
Wo. 4.—Ob L c x 1 


a complete exposure oi costll and In- 
of the System of Missions. 
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Piny Conta; Twelve One Dollar. 
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t the Proposed Theologi 83 to the 
nnn ought to be circulated thro 
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es Fifty Conta; Twelve ios One Dollar. 
Fo. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by PARKER PILLSBURY, ts a 
scathing deonnciation of Sabheterian superstition. New 
patie, PRICE- DIM copies Ten Centa; Twelve copies 

One 0 + 


Wo. 7.—**Compu Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains the right of every child to be educated, and the 
Auty of the State to enaure Ít an education. PRICE—BIn- 


Kle copies Five Conts; Twelve copies Fifty Cent». 

o.8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, lè a elngulariy folicitous treatmentof s eubject that 
interests everybody. PRICE—Single coplea Five Cents; 
Twelve copies Fifty Centa, 

Be. 0.—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
eonlaius in full the Call for the Clocinuat! Convention of 
tho “National Reform Association,” which proposes to in- 
terpolate che Evangolical Christian Creed in the U. B. Con- 
atitation,--the list of ita most prominent supporters,—and 
4 full exposure of the danzoroos and revolatlonary charac- 
ter of the movement. PRICE—Singie Coplos, Five Cente; 
Twelve Coplea, Fifty Cents. 
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polun a puagoat pamphlet by A, J, GROV AA la or eal 
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Free Religious Association. 


The Report in pamphlet form, of the AxxUAL Meetino of 
tho Free RELIGIOUM Association for 1872, can he obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, Wa. J. Porren, New Bepronn, 
Mans. It contatne eeenys by JoAn W. CAadwick, on L- 
BETY AXD THE ÜHURCH IN Amgnica;" by C.D, J. Milla, on the 
auesiion, “Dors RELIGION REFERENT A PERMANENT SENTI- 
SENT oY THE HUMAN MIND, ON 18 IT A PERIGHADLE SirrznsrI- 
nost” and by O. H. Frolhingham, on “Tus Retictos oy Hu- 
KANITT;" together with the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and addresses and remarka by Dr. Bartol, 4. B. Al- 
sott, Lucrelta Moll, Celia Iturleigh, Horace Seaver, Alezan- 
War Loos and others. Price, 35 cents; in packages of fes or 
wore, 25 cente each. 

The AxwuAL Revorre for 1864, 1869. 1870, and 1871 (at 25 
souta each), Rev, Bamue] John«on's cesay on “Tax Wonsnrr 
ev Jeana (50 conta), Rev. W. H. Chauning'a ensay on “Tae 
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The Most Important Belief. 


BY A. W, STEVENS. 


At one time a certain question greatly exer- 
cied my mind, to the exclusion well nigh of 
every other, It was this: What is the most im- 
portant and vital belief that one can have?  Af- 
ter the carefullest and maturest reflection which 
I was able to give to the question, the following 
was the answer which seemed to me truest and 
best to make to it;— 

The most important and vital belief one can 
have is a belief in Goodness for ita own sake. 

The time was, T confess, when 1 might have 
rendered a different ‘answer. I am quite sure 
that once I should have said that the most Impor- 
tant and vital belief aman could have was a belief 
in God. And, for my own part, I still cherish and 
rejoice in such a belief. All the experience of 
my life haa but teuded to confirm me in it; and 
though I have no abeolute demonstration to offer 
that God is, and believe that as yet no mau has, 
my intellect and my heart both ery out for an 
Infinite Being of infinite intelligence and love, 
and Iam somehow filled with a sublime confi- 
dence that such a Being does exist and rule. 

And yet it is my present conviction that be- 
llef in Goodness is more Important than belief 
even in God. And I have ln part been led to 
thia conviction by observing the effect which each 
of these beliefs has upon those who hold It, aud 
upon mankind in general. I observe that vast 
numbers of men believe in God without being 
any better for it, The Bible says “the devils be- 
lieve and tremble ;" that is, they believe in God, 
In his power, majesty, and greatness, —and yet 
they are devils still. But suppose there were 
such a being as a devil, and suppose he could be 
brought to believe in goodness for goodness’ sake, 
—he would no longer be a devil but & good spirit. 
Bo there are thousands of men who hold what 
would be considered & correct bellef concerning 
God, and yet they nre bad men—not devils but 
somewhat devilish, They swear by the God 
they believe in; they pray to him also, They 
would not think of denying his existence, nor of 
disowning their dependence upon him, nor of dis- 
allowing his power over them and all the uni- 
verse; but nevertheless they are not men to be 
trusted, not even such are they as one cau respect, 
We all know that every Christian community 
has many such men in it; the churches alao con- 
tain them by scores and hundreds,—men ín 
whose written or unwritten creeds the foremost 


article is a confession of faith in God; and yet 
they are men who by their direct influence make 


the world no wiser nor better nor happier for 
their living in it. But if these men could be 
brought to put practical goodness foremost in their 
belief, to lay their heavy emphasis on virtue, and 
to esteem character desirable before all thing 
they would be such men as would command the 
confidence and respect of every oue, and as would 
greatly bless and benefit mankind. 

For I have observed, again, that those who 
make much of goodness, who put their faith 
in that more than in anything else, who desire 
it more than all other things for themselves and 
others,—I have observed that auch are what may 
be called good meu and benefactors, without the 
slightest reference to the church or party they 
belong to, or to any belief they have upon any 
other subject whatsoever. I have been foreed by 
my experience and observation to allow, that a 
man ean be a man, dun even be a religious 
man, with or without à belief in (sod,—euch a be- 
lief as commonly prevails among theists; and I 
have been led also to allow, that it more conduces 
to the benefit of the individual and the race to 
have a true morality than to have a true theol- 
ony. While I believe in God, and wish all men 
might, I know that many do not. I kuow at 
least that many say they do not, or that they 
express themselves in a way which indicates 
they have no auch belief in God as seems to me 
most true and mg I would certainly be 
very cautious how apply the word atheist to 
auy man. 1 would wish him to be very cautious 
how he applies It to himself, for not is athe- 
iam which is called so, But if à man intelli- 
gently and deliberately says he isan atheist, or 
says that heis not a theist, or in aubatance ex- 
presses himself to this effect, I am bound to be- 
lieve him. 

Now some of the foremost thinkers of the world 
have not been theista; they have not believed In 
God as the Christian Bible sets him forth, and as 
most in the Christian community receive him, 
And yet many of these great thinkers—athelsts 
according to the ordinary ecclesiastical interpre- 
tation—have been noble men, distinguished no 
less for their virtues than for their talents. Spin- 
oza Was one of these, who was no theist accord- 
lug to the ordinary understanding of that word 
but who had yet a character which shone all 
over with the brightest of human graces. He 
believed in goodness, and was himself un eml- 
nently good man, Another, David Hume—one of 
the most able writers aa well w noted skeptics 
whom England ever produced—was in his life 
and character estimable in u rare degree. It was 
»nid of him by another equally eminent man, 
"that he approached a4 nearly to the idea of a 
perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps the 
nature of human frailty will adinit."" e be- 
lieved, it would seem, In goodness whatever else 
he disbelieved, and set an example as & thor- 
oughly good man to those who were more correct 
in their theology but not in their morality than 
he. The same is true of some of our greatest 
modern thinkers who do not accept the common 
{den of God, who indeed are nut theists; many 
of them are conspicuous in their lives and char- 
acters for ‘sweetness’! as well na "light," for pu- 
rity and uprightness of an excellent type. Jobn 
Stuart Mil and Herbert Spencer of England 
alone are sufficient to be named ss examples. 
And there is a no inconsiderable clasa in this 
country whose belief verges towards and perhaps 
stands squarely upon atheism, who yet are 
among our best, most respectable, and most reli- 
able citizens. They are believers in goodness, 
and strivers after it; and I observe that some of 
them attain to it in a degree which compares 
most favorably with the attainments In the same 
direction of their more orthodox“ fellow-men. 

Not long since, I went to visit à man who had 
been reported to me as an atheist, wishing my- 
sell tosee him and talk with bim—not indeed ex- 
pecting to convert him, convinced that he would 
not be able to convert me, but desiring to know 
and hear from his own lips what he had to say 
for his belief or disbellef. I found him a very 
candid and frank man, and withal a very thought- 
ful and serious one; seeniing to me to be not at all 
dogmatic in his positions, uot In the Jeast flippant 
nor irreverent. He plainly sald that he coneid- 
ered himself an atheist and called himself 80; 
that he did not believe in God aa the Christians 
did,—not even ax he thought perhaps T did,— 
neither in & future life, although he expremed a 


willingness to belleve in both if they could be 
proved to him, and sald he hoped Mo that 
the latter doctrine might be true. But 1 found 
that tbis man, although disusing even the word 
religion, had what I should not hesitate to say 
was his religion; and, when by inquiry I sought 
to discover what it was, I learned thatit was 0 
do right so far ns he knew what right was. He 
had a moet genuine desire to be good and do 
pod. He aspired to know the truth. He be- 

eved firmly in honesty and veracity, loved 
what was pure and virtuous, admired and in 
some sort worshipped the beautiful and excellent, 
He was in favor of every social reform, and gave 
his influence on the side of that which tends to 
make the community more moral and to produce 
righteousness among men, Aud, so ſur as I have 
been able to learn from the testimony of those 
who know him, T believe this man to be an up- 
right, reliable, faithful citizen; kind, benevolent, 
and just in all social and human relations, 

My interview with this man taught me anew 
lemon of charity, and with other experience and 
observation I have had it led me to put a weightier 
estimate upon character as above dogma, au uon 

nulne goodness as above any speculative bellef, 

nd I presume itis the case with most of us, that, 
when we can long enough forget our controver- 
sies and our commitment to this or that form of 
doctrine, we do esteem our fellow men to be 
worthy or unworthy our confidence aecording ax 
they are truly good in character and life, or oth- 
erwise, If a man moves into our neighborhood 
and turns out to be a bad neighbor, moro, sul- 
len, disobliging, selfish, and unsympathetic,—we 
very soon come to wish to have as little to do 
with bim as possible, and to see him removed far 
from us; and this without the least regard to 
whether he goes or goes not to church, or whetber 
in his religious hellef he is theist, delat, pantheixt, 
or atheist, I suppose that well nigh every busi- 
ness man, when he is visited in his store or shop 
by one who comes to purchase his goods, cares 
first of ull to know if his would-be customer ls u 
man who pays his honest debts, if he is just, fair, 
honorable, straightforward, reliable; and when 
he is satisfied that this is the case, then I presume 
he will consider his legitimate Inquiries answered, 
and will proceed to dell his goods to this person 
who has money or credit, caring very little if he 
is & Christian, a Jew, a Mohammedan, or 
Buddhist. It would be difficult, perhaps, for any 
one of us to describe to the other exactly and 
fully the kind of God we believe in; and even if 
we should suceeed in doing so, we might not be 
able to convince each other that we are any bet- 
ter or more trustworthy for such a bellef. But I 
take it that we could very easily come to n com- 
mon statement of our belief in rea] goodness; 
and if we could succeed In convincing each other 
that we truly desired this for ourselves and others 
before everything else, I think we should find we 
stood on a large platform together, in which 
there was no dogina to bind any one of us, but 
where there prevailed a free spirit of aspiration 
and eudeavor towards individual and general 
betterment. 

‘The reason, I think, why a belief in goodness 
before all things has a more immediately reform- 
atory and beneficial effect ou such us hold it, 
than belief in God or any other belief, is that 
these other beliefs are more theoretical and pass 
leas easily out of theory into practice. They are 
speculative beliefs, and can be held by the under- 
standing even while the heart and the conacience 
do not ay hold of them nor become animated by 
them. But the belief in ness han its chief 
root in the moral sense, and cannot be held long 
asa foremost theory without. passing into prac- 
tice, because the conscience and the heart are 
behind it apurring it on. Philosophers, meta- 
12 theologians, dixcuss and define 

im, and come to the conclusion that be is or 
that he is not; and if he is that be is this, that, 
or the other. And often they do this in the nar- 
row and dogmatic spirit of controversy and 
rivalship of opposing schools and parties, and 
little benefit comes forth of it thus to anybody. 
But when men get to talking about goodness, and 
become interested in the thing itself; when the 
are convinced that it is wary d within the 
reach, and something desirable for themselves 
and others,—then eir minds are not only 
quickened but their whole moral sense is stirred 
also; and then, theology or no theology, they 
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to a common morality, and their ideal beck- 
— them on, and they pursue to tind its realiza- 


erp therefore change the Wordle of one of 
the Bible writers, when he says, „Trust in the 
Lord and do good," hy transposing the two 
clauses of the sentence and making it to read 
thus: Do good and trust in the Lord." I would 
do this for two reasons, Firat, because I would 
wish to give the more important nud vital pre- 
cept precedence—believing that morality is of 
more consequence to the world than theology, 
and that the directest way for most men to ar- 
rive at God, or the Perfect Good, is through love 
rather than thought. Aud, second, becanse it 4s 
nobler aud more ennobling to do good for good- 
ness! aake, than it is to do good for God's sake, or 
Christ's sake, or our own sake. : 

The common and popular belief in God, it 
seems to me, partakes largely of selfishness. 
Moat men seem to believe in God na their great 
banker, with whom they deposit the small coin 
of obedience, expecting that he will pay it out to 
them with generous interest on the principal, in 
the shape of rewards that shall come in this life 
and more largely in the next. In order to induce 
them therefure to do good, they require flrst to be 
assured that there isa Being who stands ready 
to reward them for their goodness, by giving to 
them “salvation” and muking it pleasant for 
them either here or hereafter. This Indeed is the 
idea that lurks behind the Scripture words which 
I have quoted, as is indicated what follows in 
the rest of the sentence, Frust in the Lord and 
do 1," the writer says, for, "eo shalt thou 
dwell in the laud and verily thou shalt be fed.“ 
Here the expected reward is named—the induce- 
ment, the pay—for doing good. Believe there- 
fore or trust in one who is able and willing to re- 
munerate you, bfore you begin to do this 
is the touching of the ancient precept as it comes 
to us unchanged. The same idea was in the 
minds of Jesus’ disciples, when they went to him 
and, using Peter for a mouthpiece, said to him, 
"Lo! we left what we hud and followed thee: 
where now is our reward?“ 

But all this rests on a low plain of religious 
thought. It comes from an inadequate iden of 
Duty, and a misapprehension of the claims of 
the Moral Law, Duty commands us, it does not 
beck to bribe us; it is not an envoy sent to us 
from God under n flag of truce, to stipulate with 
ua the terms on which we will render compliance, 
but it approaches us in its own right and de- 
manda an uncunditional obedience. The Moral 
Law does not come to us with a reward in one 
hand snd a punishment in the other, but it pre- 
sents its majestic form, speaking in the words of 
high dictation, aud says, Do niairr FOR CON- 
SCIENCE’ SAKE AND NONE OTIIER! 

It is ignoble and paltry in us to think of the 
price we are going to be paid for being virtuous, 
and to say in effect that we will not venture on 
the thorny and dangerous road of Duty, unless 
we can have a traveller's insurance that we shall 
be indemnified for every mishap. This is to re- 
duce morality to 1 mere mercantile standard, and 
to make of the high transactions between the 
soul and God, or between Conscience and the 
Moral Law, a mere bargain and consideration of 
what to give and take. A Christian theist who 
believes in God as one who will reward him 
richly for his good deeds and. give him a bright 
and happy and eudless “heaven” for all bis brief 
toils and pains on earth, aud who takes thia 

solacing unction to his soul ns his chief encour- 
agement to do right, has not »o brave a virtue or 
80 magnanimous à morality as he who, without 
believing in God or heaven or immortality, yet 
loves govduess for ness’ Bake and perseveres 
to be trueto It under the great injunction of the 
Mora)! Law. We have no right, when Duty pre- 
souts itself to us and commands our obedience, to 
ask, Is it safe to obey—shall we be likely to suc- 
ceed if we do thia—shall we please mau and God 
by this course and be sure to get our reward 
somehow, sometime? The only question we 
have any business to entertain is, What is right— 
what is truly good—what does Duty require of 
me under these circumstances? And when we 
have settled these questions, then whether a God 
is or ls not, whether Fate or Providence rules 
whether heaven or hell is to come, whether fin 
annibilation or glorious immortality awalts us,— 
it ls our only immediate and most noble concern 
to go forward in the path of right, to do our duty 
faithfully, to be loyal unto the ingpiri Voice 
that calla on us from within! This is to be truly 
moral, this is to be religious Indeed; and if it can 
be given us to know that there la a God and a fu- 
ture life, we muy be sure that nowhere will these 
great truths shine upon us go clearly as when we 
aro walking in the way of duty and persevering 

o good. 

The morality aud religion of our time seem to 
me to have great timidity mingled with them, 
almost cowardice in fact, and much of the mer- 
conary . I would they could be made more 
magnanimous, more heroic, more disinterested. 
I would that more of the aoldicrly quality might 
be luſused into them; that men might come to 
feel that this life is a battle-ground, a glorious 
warfare for truth aud right, and that as soldiers 
under this bauner we are called upon to perform 
deeds of great self-sacrifice and daring, unin- 
fluenced in the least by the ordinary considera- 


safety, ease, quiet, popularity, and re- 
cm Mari E short es only duty is to obey 
orders as they come to us from the 1endquartera 
of Cunscienee and the Moral Sense. Oh that we 
might be able, as hardy soldiers of truth and 
right, to tuke if need be our single blanket und 
enüteen and bivouae on the field of life, —Ánaking 
the rock of trial our pillow, making the night of 
disaster our pavillon of ig 4 and repose, having 
our trust in nothing less than superior virtue ; 
willing to stay or march, to endure or do, to en- 
gage alone or with & hoat, determined only that 
we will acquit ourselves manfull and well 80 
long as the campaign shall last, whether bounty 
and pay reward us at the end or not! 

Iam quite well satisfled that belief in God and 
immortality is & matter grently belonging to In- 
dividual constitution and temperament, or per- 
haps to a particular adjustment and culture of all 
the faculties, It is natural and essy for some to 
believe in these spiritual facta—if facta they be— 
but for others it is not. I find iteusy myxelf to 
belleve in them. I believe in them, however, 
not because sonte person or book has told me 
they are credible, but because like the stars shin- 
ing down into the mirrored bosom of the lake 60 
these twin truths from the night of the unknown 
seem to shine with thelr eal light into my soul... 
I hope they are fixed there. I trust they may 
never be entirely nor permanently clouded, thoug 
I would not believe against evidence, nor without 
it. I look to Science—not false but true Science; 
not that Science which is mole-eyed, burrowin 
only in the earth, but that which is open-ey 
and clear, whose vision sweeps the whole horizon, 
taking in ad/ the facte and phenomena of soul and 
sense, of mind and matter,—to such a Science I 
look as the great impartial arbiter in the domain 
of spiritual as well as physical truth. But with- 
out Pharisaism I thank God and rejoice for the 
sublime hints I have received that he is, and 
that, because he Is, T am and shall be! Through 
all thought and reasoning, through all doubt and 
uncertainty, through all trouble and trial—from 
none of whieh would I shrink—may these hints 
continue to impress me more and more, growing 
at lust into a strong assurance that shall fill me 
with sweet peace and blessing! 

But there are many who do not entertain these 
hints or beliefs; who for one cause or another 
have given them up, or perhaps have never quite 
accepted them. It muy be that au increasing 
number are in this condition—in the condition of 
doubt and uncertainty as to all spiritual facts, 
But a considerable number of such I am glad to 
belleve are thoughtful and serious persons; nav, 
more, they are very conscientious and pure- 
minded. "Though they have an eclipse of faith 
concerning God and immortality, they bave 
hone concerning personal goodness and integrity, 
concerning the claims of Conscience and the 
Moral Law. Far be it from me to arrogate to 
myself any superiority to such, or to look down 
upon them either with severity or with pity. On 
the contrary, I admire their sincerity and cau- 
dor, their conscientious alleginnce to personal 
conviction. In a Christian community it does 
not meet with popular favor to declare oneself an 
atheist, or a pantheist even, or a doubter con- 
cerning the existence of spirit; therefore ouly 
those will be likely to do ro who are deeply ear- 
nest, sincere, un ite, ea How many of 
those who now gay they believe in God would be 
willing to say the same in a community where 
such a sentiment would be received with almost 
universal condemnation, perhape with persecu- 
tions, imprisonments, fines, martyrdom? A 

d test of the purity and strength of a convie- 
ion is one's utter devotion to it. '"'Sbow me 
what ys are willing to die for," said a promi- 
nent Unitarian clergyman to me not long since, 
“and I will admire and respeet you however 
much you differ from me." All atheists and 
punthelsta and materialists differ from me, but if 
they honestly hold to their conviction they are as 
much to be respected as I am; and more too, if 
with their views they live a better life than 1 do 
with mine. My fellowship ia open to embrace 
all who ‘do good," whether they “trust in the 
Lord" or not. 

Tt was long since made plain that men cannot 
agree in thelr speculative beliefs, and that they 
were never made so to ,—for it is not the 
privilege of a man to believe what he wants to 
and wills to: he has to believe what he can, 
what indeed he must, 11 as the evidence 
and his own conviction bear in favor of or against 
a particular point. But it has never been shown 
that men cannot unite In a faith in goodness, in 
s love of holiness, In au admiration for virtue, in 
an aspiration aud endeavor towards perfection. 
In these things all can agree and harmonize. 
AG RM N QUA come ee Sere welfare 
an nefit, the tru ace and satisfaction of 
the individual and the — 
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THE Voysry MovEMENT,—A gentleman has 
offered to erect a church for the ministrations of 
the Rey, Charles Voysey if a suitable site in Lan- 
don can be obtained. Among those who are sup- 

rting the movement are Alderman Sir Sydney 

aterlow, Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M. B., Sir 
John Bowring, Sir F. Elliott, Mr Darwin, Sir C. 
Palmer, Mr. Joseph Brown, Q. C., and (it is said) 
several benefleed clergymen of the Established 
Chureh.—The Graphic (dondon. ) 
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My DEAR MR. ABnBOT ;— 

Having been a few days ago on a viai 3 
cuse, N, Y., J visited ngain "ihe Radical cn 
I did on my last year's visit, when on a mr 
courteous invitation I gave them a short lecture 
This time, too, 1 was weleomed in à most feng, 
manner by some of my old nequaintanees: ; 
the lady-president of the Club, iu annou : 
the subject of the evening's discusion, “Meni 
Freedom," took ocension to acquaint the audien 
with my presence, stating also that I pave d 
a lecture on my last. visit, and expressing a wich 
es 3 speaks ad this evening and 

e ussion. could not, of e 
uay a few oraa n Tet b 

n speaking of ‘mental freedom," T 

taking exception to the epithet pM ed 
declaring myself so thoroughly a Materialia 
that I had no conception of the "mental; 
"mind" or “soul! or "spirit." Man, as [ con- 
ceive him, is nothing but an animal, an animal 
endowed with eminent and various faculties, it is 
true, in some of which he is fur superior, and in 
others far inferior, to other animals. In the 
"higher" ones, it will readily be admitted tha 
he excels them all, aud especially in those which 
arise from his cerebral activity, and are generally 
called “mental qualities," Yet these “mental 
8 are just as truly physical, Just as much 

ependent on the physical organism, us are any 
of those which are unanimously called "phys 
Jen“ or “bodily” faculties, and are conceded to 
bave a material or bodily origin and foundation, 
Hence mind,“ "soul," or "spirit" have no er- 
istence as entities, but are merely the resultant 
our physical organization. There can then, in 
reality, be no such thing us "mental freedom; 
1t is merely cerebral action, and hence phys] 
in ita nature. For mental freedom, like Ri Re 
called mental qualities, dependa on the quality 
of the brain, on Its development and pr 
fection, which depend again on the cane 
ter of the whole physical organization ud 
on education. The condition of the baw 
forms the foundation for the condition of the 
mind“ or the "mental qualities." Just in pr- 
portion as the brain is large, healthy, and well 
developed, a man will be wise and intelligent; 
in proportion as the brain is small and Imperfeet, 
he will be foolish, ignorant, Idiotie. The fundi- 
mental ditfereuce between a philosopher and an 
— is their respective quantity and quality of 

rain. 
These are facts so well atteated that they need 
no proof. When we neverthelessspeak of "mind," 
or “spirit,” and of mental qualities" we doso 
through the force of habit, by a long-familiar we 
of these terms, and not by virtue of their exist- 
ence in reality. These terms are merely meta- 
physical relica from u time when metaphysica 
were even les correctly understood than 
now are, imperfectly as they are understood lo- 
day. It iw for these very same reasons that we 
divide the mind“ in metaphysics into the three 
main divisions—cognition, sentiment, will; not 
because the mind (admitting or Pippi M 
existence as an entity) in composed of these three 
main powers, but merely the better to explain 
and to understand the “mind” itself; that ia, te 
various results of the actions of the brain com 
sidered as an objective mind.“ . 

I am well aware how sharply these theories 
will be contested, how strongly they are in cons 
flict with generally adopted opinions, with the 
religious views not only of the Orthodox, but of 
the majority of men generally, and how — 
neatly even you, my much-esteemed friend, wi 
oppose them; aud yet, 1 think, facts, sclence,am 
experience will fully sustain them. The fact is 

atent that what we eat and drink, whether T? 

joyous, happy, and in good Spirits.“ or s» i 
unbappy, sorrowful, bas a corresponding effect ni 
only on our physical organism nnd bodily we 
being but reacts on our nervous £ m, an 
through it on the brain and "mind," . It is gen 
erally agreed that tlie "mind" controls our — 
tions and physical desires; yet let u. I i 
man take n large glas of li uor; or lie in bigi 
fever, and his "mind" will be ag em 
while, when the same liquor is taken In bu 
small quantity, it will stimulate the “mind. Dee 

n> if the Darwinian theory of the ^ and 
scent of Man" be correct (and the most forw 
men of science accept it thus), it spe theory 
strongly for the correctness of the above ag 

Experience also furnishes daily proof of " 

I rend some time ago (I forge 


t , ing a bulldirg 
where) of à man who, while pass NB A a ment, 


e fell y 
0 

und, and was in this state . i 

; »neeless siit 

hospital, where he lay for weeks we pose 

ciaus dared not extract the brick from (poen 

in which it stuck fast, fearing to injure the t 


somethli, + 
remove the brick. This was no sooner 
than the mun revived, regained his cama 100 that 
and speech, which he resumed by fini 4 "y his 
very xentence which had been interrupted. d" or 
injury. Now where was that man s min 
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‘soul!’ all that time that he lay unconscious? 
Was it within the man? Why did he or could 
he not act or show consciousness? Was it out of 
the man? How could the removal of the brick 
bring it back? The action of the brain was ar- 
rested by the pressure of the brick on it; hence 
there wis no eonselousness—no. "inind ;" but ns 
soon as the brick, and with It the pressure on the 
brain, was removed, the action of the brain wax 
resumed, und consciousness and “inind were 
restored, 

Do not all these, and the thousand similar 
facta occurring dally, prove conclusively that 
“mind,” „spirit, "or "soul," is but the wne, and 
the brain or human organism, its action or re- 
sults, the essence or the thingy ? 

Further, the brain of the new-born child is 
popalo small, but is growing faster dur- 
ng the years of childhood than at any other 
period of life. The ''inind," too, develops fast- 
est In that period. During the period of man- 
hood, when the brain is most fully developed, it 

rows very little and very slowly —lt has reached 
is perfection; hence the "mind," also, reaches 
its perfection aud strength during that period, 
With the beginning of old age (about sixty) the 
brain decreases again, heuce also the energy of 
the “mind,” whieh not unfrequently diminishes 
until it reaches again its ‘second childhood.” 

All these and nuniberless other facts prove 
conclusively, I think, that there is no such thing 
as “mind,” “spirit,” or *soul;" that these terms 
are mere names for the different phenomena, the 
different results of the human organism in ita 
normal activity, invented to vover our ignorance 
of metaphysics,—just na we, for similar reasons, 
still use tlie name "God" for the Unknown’ 
and “Unknowable,"” to express our ignorance 
of Nature, the Universe, and the Forces in Na- 
ture; or the word “Religion” to pis nog our igno- 
rance of "God" and “divine things and rela- 
tions,” And, forsooth, because the older theolo- 

ans used the word God in their ignorance to 

esigunte thereby the “Creator, Governor, and 
Preserver of the Universe," we still use this word 
In our ignorance to designate by it Nature, the 
Universe, and the Laws and Forces of or in 
them,—and the word “Religion” to designate 
our imagined relations to this imagined God. 

Yours ior emancipated reason, 
Mores EINSTEIN. 

TITUSVILLE, Pu., Sept. 26, 1872. 

[We are aware how plausible is the mode of 
reasoning above followed; but that there are 
two aides to the general question discussed, and 
that our esteenied correspondent leaves out of 
view some very important elements of it, will 
partly appear from tlie subjoined article. —En. ] 


PROTOPLASM. 


(From “hiroduciiim to the Study of Blolozy," by Prof. H. 
Alleyne Nicholson, D, Appleton & Co. 187%. Pagea 6--11.] 

The first of the questions as to the conditions 
of life which it is necessary to consider, is whether 
the phenomena of vitality are necessarily associ- 
ated with auy particular form of matter, or with 
any special “physical busis," as it has been aptly 
termed. The answer to this question may with 
little hesitation be given in the allirmative. It does 
not at all appear that the phenomena of life can 
be manifested by any aud every form of mutter; 
and a very little reflection ought to convince us 
that it would be very surprising if the reverse of 
thia were the case. There is no physical or 
chemical force which can be rendered manifest 
to us by all und sundry forms of matter, and it 
would be indeed remarkable If the ense were 
otherwise with the forces of the living organism. 
When, for example, we say that certain forms of 
matter, such a4 the metals, are conductors of 
electricity, and certain other forms, such as gl 
are non-conductors, we are in truth saying tha 
electricity uires for its manifestation a cer- 
tain “ hhysioal basis.” Upon merely theoretical 
grounds, therefore, we might have assumed the 
existence of a mutter of life," or a physical ba- 
sis absolutely necessary for the manifestation of 
vital phenomena. This physical basis of life is 
known by the now notorious name of *'proto- 
plaam," or, us it is better termed by Dr. Reale, 
*bioplusm."' 

As regurds its nature, protoplasm, though gu- 
pable of being built up into the most complex 
structures, does not necessarily exhibit anythin 
which can be looked upon as organization or dil- 
ferentiation into. distinct parts; and its chemical 
composition is the only constant which can be 
approximately stated. It consists, namely, of 
carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hyd n, united 
iuto a proximate compound to which Mulder ap- 
plied the name of M ae e nnd which ls very 
nearly identical with albumen or white-of-egg, 
It further ey ye probable that all forms of pro- 
toplaam can be made to contract by electricity, 
and are liable to undergo that peculiar congula- 
tion at a temperature of 40°—50° centigrade, 
which has been called “heat-atiffening” (Hux- 
ley). Protoplasm, therefore, ma be regarded as 
a general term for all forms of buminoid mat- 
ter: and, In this general sense, we ma safely 
assert that protoplasm is the “physical la! of 
We; or, iu other words, that vital phenomena 
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dium of a protoplasmic body. It is to 
in mind, however, that it haa net yet been shown 
that all the forma of matter which we Inelude 
under the conveniently loce term of ‘prote- 
lasm” have a constant and undeviating ehen- 
eal composition, It must ulso be remembered 
tat there are certain other substances, such us 
some of the mineral salts, which though only 
present in small quantity nevertheless appear 
to be absolutely essential to the maintenance of 
life, at the same time that their exact use is not 
at present known, It seems certain, then, that 
uo body is capable of manifesting the marvellous 
phenumena of life, unless it be composed of «ome 
orim or other of albuminous or protoplasmic mut- 
ter. We know, at any rate, of no such body at 
resent, and we nre therefore justified in üswert- 
ug thut the presence of an albumiuous basis is an 
esential condition of vitality. Most naturalists 
probably would subseribe to this statement; but 
there nre two different senses In which it would 
be received, Some eminent authorities insist 
that albuminous matter or protoplasm is not only 
u condition of vitality, but that it is its eause; or, 
in other words, that life ix one of the properties 
of protoplasm. It is exerted, namely, that life is 
the result of the combined properties of the vle- 
ments which form albuminous matter, just ns 
the 71 1 — of water are the resultant of the 
combined properties of its constituents, hydrogen 
al oxygen; andit is alleged that itis just ms 
absurd to set down the phenomena of life to an 
assumed "vital force," us it would be to ascribe 
the properties of water to an assumed “aquosity.”! 
On the other hand, equally eminent philosophers 
would assert that the view just mentioned is one 
which confounds effect with cause, and that albu- 
minous matter is at. best but a edition of vital- 
ity, Just as the presence of n conductor may be 
sald to be an essential eonditiou of electricity. 
The question as to which of these two opposing 
views has most in its favor, is one of sullicient 
importance to warrant en brief exposition of the 
grounds upon which a decision may be ar- 
rived at. 

In the first place, when we come to sum up tie 
actual data upon which such a decision should be 
formed, it is clear that we know two factors only 
of the case. We recognize certain phenomena 
which we call vital,“ as being exclusively man- 
éfested by living beings. We recognize further, 
that these phenomena are never manifested. ex- 
cept by certain forms of matter, or, it may be, by 
but a single form of matter. We vonelude, 
therefore, that there muat be an intimate connec- 
tion between vital phenomena and the "matter 
of life;" but we eun go no further than this, and 
the premises do not in an 2 warrant the ns- 
sertion that life is the result of living matter, or 
one of its properties. We know the succession of 
phenomena, but we know no more, nud jt ls not 
possible to decide dogmatically which phenom- 
enon precedes the other in point of time. It is 
therefore just as reasonable to believe that the 
matter of life ia the result of vital forces as the 
rovere; atid, as far ns mere logie ix concerned, 
neither view can claim the smallest advantage 
over the other. 

If we take such a microscopic animalcule as 
the Amer, or, still better, one of the yet more 
humble organisms which are known ns Zordupifu- 
ifera, we are presented with a little speck of ani- 
mal matter, a little particle of albumen, almost 
or quire destitute of atructure, and yet exhibiting 
all the eential phenomena of ie Such à 
purticle of living matter is undoubtedly the seat 
of certain. forees which render it different from 
nny imd every collocation of mere dead particles. 
Whether we call these forces vital or not matters 
little; but we cer are not at present justi- 
fled, by any evidence in our hands, in weerting 
that they are merely à form of energy or motion, 

No one has hitherto succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing how any form or any combination of auy of 
the known physical or chemical forces should 
produce the vital phenomena which are seen to 
occur in the albuminous matter of even the most 
humble of animals, Until guch a demonstration 
can be brought forward, we are not only Justified, 
but we are bound, to look at the forces at work 
in living matter a8 something (outside and be- 
yond) the mere physical forces. We may call 
thexe forces "vital" or not, as we choose, but the 
fact will either way remain tbe same. 

Again, every one will willingly admit that all 
compound substances certal properties 
which are the result of the combined properties 
of their component elements, Water, for ex- 
ample, is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, und 
ite properties are the resultant of the combined 
properties of these two gases. It is a definite 
chemical eompouud, having definite and con- 
stant properties, and there la no kind of necessity 
for n«eribing the properties of water to any as- 
sumed principle of *"aquoeity." It is to be re- 
inembered, however, that there Is only one kind 
of water, and its properties are universally the 
namic. Jn the same way, albuminous matter, or 
protoplasm, is a chemical compound which un- 
questionably seses certain properties of its 
component elements. But this is dead proto- 
plasm of which this is true and unless this be 
granted it is difficult to see how to avoid having 
to deny that dead protoplasm can exist nt all. Tt 
is concei vable—nay, more, it is one of the splen- 


cannot be manifested except through (he me- | 
be borne | 
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did ibilities of the future—that the chemist 
should succeed in forcing the elementa of albu- 
minous matter to combine with one another, and 
thus in manufaeturing protoplasm artifielully fu 
the laboratory. But this would be dened albu- 
minous matter; and it is wholly inconcelvable 
that the utmost advances of constructive cheni- 
istry shonld. ever lead to the manufacture of Zir- 
ing protoplasm. Dead aülbuminous matter may 
be regarded as a tolerably definite and uniform 
chemical compound, aud its properties are, be- 
yond doubt, the resultant of those of it« compo- 
nent elements Like water, therefore, dead pro- 
toplasm has universally the same physical and 
chemical pro rtles. Living protoplasm, on the 
other hand, though still unchanged in chemical 
baad seeks and physical characters, exhiblts the 
most varied properties, according as its forms 
enter iuto the coniposition of different antnmls. 
If, then, we are to ascribe vital phenomena to 
the inherent constitution of living matter—in the 
sense that the properties of water are those of its 
component gasea—we ure left to avcount, as best 
we may, for the utterly immeasurable differences 
between the vital phenomena of a man and of a 
sponge, both of which may be regarded os com- 
posed fundumentnally of the sume materials. 

The more philosophical view, then, ax to the 
nature of the connection between life and fta 
material busis, is the one which regards vitality 
as somethin supernates nnd foreijn to the mat- 
ter by which vitt phenomena are manifested, 
Protoplaxm is esential ns the physical medium 
through which vital action may he manifested ; 
just as a conductor ia essential to the manifest- 
ation of electric phenomena, or just aa a paint 
brush and colors are essential to the artist. Be- 
cause metal conducts the electric current, and 
render it perceptible lo our senses, no one thinks 
of therefore asserting that electricity is one of the 
inherent goerie of a metal, any more than 
one Would feel inclined to assert that the power 
of painting was inherent In. the camel's hair or 
in the dead pigments. Behind the materin) sub- 
stratum, in all cases, is the active and living 
force; and we have no right to nume that the 
force ceases to exist when its physical basis is re- 
moved, though it is no longer perceptible to our 
senses, It is, on the contrary, quite conceivable 
theoretically that the vital forces of an organism 
should suffer no change by the destruction of the 
physical basis, just ay electrivity would continue 
to subsist in a world composed univereally of non- 
conductor. In neither ense could the force 
manifest its presence, or be brought into any per- 
ceptible relation with the outer world; but in 
neither case should we have the smallest ground 
for asuming thut the power wax nevessurily non- 
vxtant. 
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Fins INDEPENDENT SocieTT.—'he revilar me tinge or 1078 
Boclety aro held at Opon Hat. SI. Cinler Soret on Sande 
wioruinze, at 1 o'clock. The publle ure Inylied to niteud, 
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1; N. Sullivan, e: Mrs, Tarcreria Mott, $5; J Robhlne, 

PR. Meutgonrery. FI 7% D. N Cadwallader, $1507 H. IE 
Poller, $A: David Fey, $3; B, F. Yarrington, $3: 1 hos. Davis, 
Fi; D B. Barria, £3; Goo, W. Carpenter, Jr , $3; TG G. Inger- 
fol, $5; W. Kercher. fü cte; Kdunrid R. labcock. 43: L. W. 
Hammond, p; J, H. Maron, Fa: Chirk Aron. $10; W. N. 
Clark, $30; .. Mumford, Fin: Dr, J. R. Weiet. $10; Roh, A. 
Mckenzie, Mets; H, E. Mann, $10; Morrie Edusteln $10; Mre, 
E. Sargent, $2; Wm. Green, 13: Ur. F. A, Bonham, $3; A. II. 
Wimbieh. $1: Mr», Jno. A. Needles, $2; Alfred Hohlnson, 60 
cts. ; Joseph Miehl. 6 cra.: T. F. Sibley, Gh etw; J. I., Right 
er, 60 cla; (ico, D. Mawartb. $1 8u; I UH. Brown, 60 cte; O, 
F. Mariia, 85. E. X. Crown, $8; fno. Hower, 8: W. W. Rice, 
#8: G. K. Thowpeon, f8; Dexter Rice, M: W. McFarland, f3; 
Potter & Ball $3: H, B. Buck. $1: Re Champion fi: S. Fore- 
hond, f3; N. II. Sherman, $): Donferth Harris, fA: Frnnk 
Dolmur, #4; Fannie Wertz, h cd. W. Routh, $1; C. G. Frencb, 
ficte; Rev. J. M. L, Taheock, $2. 

All receipts of cash will be acknowledged ae above, and no 
other recelpt nent unless apecially requested. Peron who 
do not &ce thelr romf{ttances acknowledged within three 
weoke aftor sending, will plense notify ue. 


N. B.—Ordere for Tract» or Siouwe Numbers of Tux Inpex 
which are nof on Aand will, if of «mall amount, be uteri e 
filled to the «ame amount without farther notice * 

. B.—Tum Inpex le ahlo In advance. Ttr 
should not be offended Ifthe paper te steppe 

ton of their terms ae indicated by the mail-tags. 
nd meane of knowing whether they wish H continand or not 
eveypt hy the recelpt or non-receipt of the subscription price. 
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A Hax nook er CoemtcaL Teen Noposy — Ry fue Wan- 
NER, Ph. D., Professor of Chemical Techno ayy at the Uul- 
vent of Wurtehnre. Translated from the Kighth Ger 
man Råiilop with Extensive Addlilone, by WILLIAM 
Crookes. FOR S. With 335 Dinstratone, New York: D. 
Awrt.ETON & Co., Big and 551 Broadway. 1872. Avo. pp. 745. 

Town Grotoor. By the Rey. Cuances Kinokeer, F. L. 8., 
F.9,9, Canon of Chester, New York: D, APrLETON & 
Eo.. 548 and 551 Broadway, IRTI. 1m. pp, 249, 

Tus Dove ix THR KAorrs Neer Hy the Anibar of “The 
Tot of Hede!vife;" New York; D, Arrikrox & Co. 1872. 
10mo. pp. 839. 

REPORT or T. E AM INTANT Sreneranr POR Tie Wer or rip 
AMBIUCAN URITARIAN Afeuriation TO THE Wrerrnx Cos- 
reneyce or Urra AN CMN, Given at Meadvllle, 
Penn. Jnae wth. 1873. Quincey, III.: TI STEAM 
Pomtise Hover. 1879. 

To AAA A Flos for the Authority and Lew of God 
an delivered to Moses, the Law for the Millenninm, B 
Janes Mun, Born: Printed for the Author by S. ff. 
Howanp, Nu Cornhill. 1870. 
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soclaiion ahould be taken, and subscriptions 
or rally ‘sollclied from al) friends o! Pree Religion. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
ACENOWLEDOED elsewhere, Beven Hundred and Fift 
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e 100 
" " 
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— — 4 " * 100 
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Joan M. Iten, 4 N a Ug o 
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L. F. Gaxpx Pongakeupele, N. X., H 4 100 
F. C. Cuatrenton, Rütberforu Park, N. J.. cH 100 
W. J. N Mon, N.Y, N S dn 
HanvET Hass, 7 ps 
Taso. Baowx, Worcester, Mass, — 7 * 100 
C.W.E*TERBROOK,  " " t 3 wo 
E. B. Lonisa. Boston, 5 H 
Jurin Ripe v 9 Pw. d 500 
„ Fonaon. (in irast)“ » Three we $00 
oun WETHEHBR. » * One EY = 
‘F. A. GREENE, aA H 
E. 3. DusuAM, » io Two » go 
N.Cuwuios, * “ Oue ^ Ju 
Cnas. T. How, * x Three“ 900 
Gs», H. Foer! ja! 2 One : lw 
A.A. Kion o N ot en cae ae 
GaupwEm Munrer, “ 8 " * 10 
Gmomom Hensnaw, ^" M 1 * Hd 
Hzsur N.STONE, OU a ^ 8 [s 
H. E. MANN, Fond du Lac, Wis, “ M 100 
Gopyaxr GusDRCX. lonia, Mich, " ur 100 
F. H. lkseHaw, Boston, Mass., One a 100 
W. O. UANSETT, »» " Two x 200 
Mus. K. G. Weis, —" " One » 100 
Osgan Roos, Taylor's Falls, Minn, ^" " 1x 
J.D.Ziwmwmwaw. Unlon City, Mich, “ 4 1w 
PuzsxA.ZIMWERMAN, " vt * » 100 
, Gropos HuBBAMD, “ 0 "a : 100 
B. U. Nrk, LII " " b 100 
Caas. H. SPRING, 2 bx P u 1⁰⁰ 
D. D W. Roosma,  " * M : 100 
G. K. WrruiNoToN,Clncinnat, 9. E M 100 
Jon run Warvox, Titusville, Pa., B E 100 
Morais Binsvsis, zi et iH * 1⁰⁰ 
Mas.—-—, Ravenna, 0 as “ 11⁰ 
F. W. Coux, Evansylilé, Ind., Two “ 200 
Mus. J. J. Pirnenumy, " = Ono E 100 
Mary SHanson, Newton, Maas., Foor M 400 
Mant C, S:A8MONM, " w is " 100 
R. L. BARER, Ft. Fairfield, Me. a 100 
J F. Fuaren, Bt. Louis, Os " > wo 
E.G. WiwbEoóEM, “ * * 1u0 
D. R. SPARKS, Ahon, III., * la 10 
Wrerzr Bast, — Llichfleld, r w 100 
D. ''unosx, New York, „ - 100 
Lewis G. Jones, — * * m 2 1 100 
M. B. BRYANT, . — Two as 200 
Joas W. CAE, Brooklyn, bed One ba 100 
R.S,DvmNHax, Boston Mass., Two A 300 
Tasso AMEN, x * bree £00 
Uus. Leys, Richmond, Ind., Ono 25 100 
Gro. C. Duwnam, Dayton, Ohio, “ » 100 
Cums. A. Dav,  Olneyyille, R I. * 100 
Gro. Lewin, Providence, ^ w ^ 100 
J. D. Front, W ae s Lr 100 
CLARK JitpsoN, Worcester, Mage, " Y 10 
A. B. CHARK. Valley Falle, k IL, *" “ wo 
O. K. WrrursoTON, Cincinna l, Unio, * * 100 
8. F. LUA, North Platte, Neb., Two — " 200 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION: 
CONDITIONAL STOCK LIST. 


We. the undersigned, enbscribers to the capital stock of the 
Index Aseocla' lon, agree to donble our previous subacrip- 
Mons to «alid stock on the same terme as boforo, taking re- 
spectively the additonal number of shares set opposita to 
o r names In the list beluw: 

Provipep, That the full sum of One Hundred Thousand 
Dol jars ($100,000) shal) have been subscribed jn good faith by 
fhe iwonty-xIxth dar of October, 187%,—that fs, within ono 
your from the dato when Tux Ixbzx paseed Into the bande 
of the Index Association. 


Avex. Coounan, Franklin, Pa. 


Five Shares, £50 

Ouse, A. Guauxy, Pulaski, — N.. Two ^ 200 
Max Paaout, Cincinnatl, Ohio, * a 900 
J.N Lyman, Columbus, E One ** 100 
Waurtae F. AusTIX Pittsburgh, Pa, Two 87 200 
Jas. K. 3Tong, Cincinnati, Ohio, One 12 100 
A. M. Howrawn, Boston, Mass, Five * 500 
J.C. Rooney, St. Louls, Mo. One * 100 
CHARLES Post. Indianapolis, Ind., Two * 200 
Cuzwzss VoNNxOUDT, “ ^ One 4 100 
ALEX. METZGER, * * * = 100 
22.400 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—Tuz Ixvex will be enlarged to s- 
teeu pagos al the commencement of Its fourth volume, Jan. 1. 
1873. Afer Sept. 38, 1872, the price of subscription will be 
65.005 year, lu advance. But every snbscriber, new or old, 
-who remits $3.00 af once will be credited with a year's sub- 
seripilon from Jan. 1, and will meantime receive the paper 
free, It not slready pald for. 


“A man cannot be, at the same time, a bach- 
elor and a husband, a citizen and a man without 
a country, a member of the Church of Christ and 
a Free Religionist" This was said by Rev. A. 
D. Mayo a year or two ago. Weagree with him. 
But many excellent people think they believe in 
Christianity and Free Religion both. It will 
take time before the “irrepressible oonfllet' be- 
comes manifest to all. 


The 3udrx. 
—M——— 
OCTOBER 26,1872. 
————————————— 
The Editor of Tus Innes doss not Aold %! responsible 
Sor tha opinions of correspondents or contributors. {ls columna 
ars open for tha free discussion of all quastions included under 

ite general purposs. 

BUSINESS NOTIVE.—AU communicallona without ex- 
ceplion, on ali matters pertaining to the paper, should be ad- 
drased to “THE INDEX, DRAWER 88, TOLEDO, OHI0." 
All cheques, drafts, and post office manty orders, ahowld be 
made payable lo “THE INDEX ASSOCIATION." No re- 
&ponaibility ts aesumed for losa of money or neglect in the 
Julfilment of orders, unless theee directions are STRICTLY 
COMPLIED WITH. 
———— 

ENGLISH SOCIAL AMELIORATION. 


Captain Maxse, of the British Royal Navy, has 
just given to the London public a lecture of about 
one hundred pages on the ‘‘Causes of Social Re- 
volt," for a copy of which we acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the courtesy of the author. The 
lecture is a study of some of the lessons taught 
by the Paris Commune, and Was delivered in 
London, Portsmouth, and other places. "Living 
as I have done from childhood,” says Captain 
Maxse, in an upper clas atmosphere, and yet 
led by the irresistible force of conscientious con- 
viction to eapouse, as the cause of human Justice, 
the democratic cause, I have become the political 
associate of its supporters, and have thus been 
continually occupied in listening to both sides.“ 

The primary cause of social discontent in Great 
Britain, according to this bold and high-minded 
writer, is the terrible fact of wide-spread social 
misery. The huddled and wretched population 
of the great cities; the ill-pald and half-etarving 
peasantry of the rural districts; the three mil- 
lions of paupers saved from actual starvation by 
State support alone (including three hundred and 
fifty thousand children under sixteen years of 
age), and three millions more who have to be as- 
sisted to the bare necessaries of life by their 
friends or by the parish; the oppression of sea- 
men by merchants, of miners by mine-owners 
(a thousand lives a year being lost, chiefly by 
preventible causes), and of workmen by iron- 
masters,—all this presenta an appalling picture of 
English society, and makes up in the gross, as 
Mr. Harrison says, the “social problem." The 
individual competitive theory that, If each indl- 
vidual improve himself, we shall all be im- 
proved," seems profane trifling In face of the 
fact that the circumstances of life, in most of 
these cases, cut off all possibility of improve- 
ment. ‘Misery is a soil not propitious to the 
growth of moral excellence," said Dr. Hodgson; 
and he might have said it with greatly increased 
emphasis. Yet, in the forcible language of Cap- 
tain Maxse: Our boasted prosperity is logically 
based upon a deliberate calculation of a fixed 
and extensive element of human misery and 
helplessness; and without the fulfilment of this 
essential condition of its belng, society, as at 
present coustituted, must dissolve.” 

Political economy, in our author's opinion, 
with Its selfish theory of free competition, offers 
no escape from these frightful evils, This so- 
called science has ita great uses; but the error ia 
to regard the conditions whence all this misery 
resulta as unalterable. The general remedy for 
such suffering is "the adoption of wise and gèu- 
erous measures, as far as possible to equalize the 
chances of life." More in detail, he recommends 
(1) compulsory, gratuitous, secular education ; (2) 
land tenure reform ; (3) the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation ; and (4) electoral represen- 
tative reform. The Impossibility of suppressing 
democratic aspirations by bayonets or acts of Par- 
liament; the fallacy of supposing that the daily 
prees of London really represents national opin- 
lon, and its attempt to Ignore the large meetings 
held in favor of ‘compulsory education, compul- 
sory School Board management, and compulsory 
unsectarianism ;" the impracticability of estab- 
lishing a daily radical paper in opposition (which 
in London would cost from £60,000 to £70,000) ; 
the stolid ignorance in the upper classes as to 
what is sald and done, read and thought, in the 
lower classes; the aristocratic intolerance of all 
independent thinkers; the inevitable result of 
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thus cutting off all communication of ideas be. 


tween the variousstrata of society; the antagon- 
ism of town and country, and the disast 
sway over the latter held by the clergy and land. 
owners; the cry of "atheist" raised by the clergy 
against all social reformera; the two rival 

of faith in the Past and faith in the Future: the 
necessity of organization, especially „Cochem, 
tive," but no less political. —all these topics ure 
treated by Captain Maxse with a franknes of 
speech and a generosity of sentiment which mist 
enlist the sympathies of every liberal reader. He 
shows with terrible fidelity the wretched state of 
the manual-labor clasa in England, which nam. 
bers not less than ten millions; and he says with 
equally terrible truthfulness that “id class hay 
yet to inherit civilization.” It is surely the ay. 
gury of a better day when one who by his social 
position Is exempted from the evils he depicts 
enters thus feelingly into the woes of others, and 
makes them his own. 

For here is the only possible remedy for this gj 
gantic misery and misrule which churacterizes al] 
modern society. Social reform is the great, ey- 
ing demand of the age; and, whatever may have 
been the sins of the Paris Commune, the stres jt 
has put on the duty of society at large to pity and 
care for the sufferings of ita obscurest and bum- 
blest members will never be forgotten, Notin 
any class organization, however, even that which 
Captain Maxse recommends, must the real pans- 
cea for social evils be sought, but rather in the 
voluntary sasociution of society itself into 4 vas 
Co-operative Union for the welfare of eab ani 
every one of its component individual (uf 
class associations only class conflicts can peed: 
and the evils now endured will not be lesensd by 
stirring up internecine war iu the heart of mt 
ern life, 

Next week we expect to say something tho 
the relation of Free Religion to Social Reform. 


There is exquisite satire in the following pa- 
rage of a novel by Gustave Droz, quoted in the 
Nation. Babolain is a young and well-to-do pro- 
fessor of mathematics, conversing with the 
mother of the young lady with whom he is in 
love. He says:— 

* Are you afraid that her lungs are attacked? 

am afraid of everything, my friend. Now 
the trouble is only mental, | am aure, Judging 
from her sudden e ane from depressing melan- 
choly to mad gaiety, from all the unnceountalle 
things, For example, this morning I went iuto 
her room to see her, and I found her sitting ina 
corner completely absorbed in a little book that 
have never seen in her hand before, 1 go ww 
her. What are you reading, my dear?" I my, 
Then she hands me the volume with that grace 
ful, frank geature that you must know.’ 

LL] ‘Yes, yes," 

Where was I? Oh! yes. I look at the 
book; it was a little arithmetic that she used to 
have at school. I said, smiling, “You are begin- 
ning your studies again; my dear?’ But she 
answered, throwing herself Into my arms, and 
klasing me warmly, “Ob! science isao beautiful, 
mamma, 4o beautiful nt!’ 


In copying a large part of Professor Newman's 
essay entitled On the Vision of Heaven," the 
Christian Statexman prefixes this editorial note, 
which breathes a singularly just and noblespirit in 
comparison with the comments usually made on 
THE INDEX by the Evangelical press ;— 

"The following article is from the pus 
teacher of ‘Free Religion,’ and is selected — 
the pages of THE INDEX. We give it tly 
our readers may be better informed of the - 
teous, intelligent, and almost devout — 
which the moet radical unbelief presents ltsel 
day, and partly for its intrinsic worth and neat 
Many Christians see this beautiful Vision T 
clearly and with lew emotion than this man 
whom it appears as a baseless dream, 


The article in the Religious Magazine headed 
„Our Denominational Hope,” by Rev. Joseph 
May, appreciates fully what most rationalists 
fail to discern; namely, that the great spiritual 
power of Orthodoxy lies In ita faith in Christ as 
God. It isa little eurprising that an article 
which can so finely appreciate the innermost 
spirit of Orthodoxy should not also appreciate the 
fact that in Orthodoxy itself lies the great spirit- 
ual power of Christianity, and that pure € 
is as distinct from Christianity as itis from Mo 
hammedanism. 
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HOW SHALL WE MEET THE LABOR 


PROBLEM! 


Mr. Phillips says that, in the event of Gen. 
Grant's election, the old issues of the war will be 
finally settled, and there will be opportunity for 
a discussion and settlement of the great questions 
of the Labor Movement. Mr. Greeley'a friends 
promise us also an era of reconcilintion and good 
feeling, in which we may make greater indus-, 
trial progress than ever before. . 

Would there might be some happy period of 
theological reconciliation, when, having settled 
or consented to have unsettled the questions of 
the authority of Jesus, the exact meaning of this 
or that text of Scripture, or the precise nature of 
baptism, we could meet these great questions of 
Labor and social life thoughtfully and earnestly, 
instead of making them the text for angry dia- 
cussion, or the opportunity for gaining political 
capital. 

A most Important question of this nature waa 
raised by the accomplished philosopher, Mr. Har- 
ris, of St. Louis. Mr. Harris argues that the tm- 
provements in machinery constantly tend to the 
elevation of the laboring classes by releasing 
them from mere physical labor, and sọ bringing 
all artisans more nearly on a level as regards op- 
portunity for intellectual Improvement. He an- 
tlelpates the time when the perfection of the me- 
chanic arts will give development to the whole 
nature of the workman, and he will get educa- 


~tion by means of his work, as well as in the 


leisure hours gained by the more rapid accom- 
plishment of his task. This ia ‘certainly a very 
pleasing hope, and one that we feel ought in 
some way to be realized. 

But ou the other hand, Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
who has a large practical acquaintance with 
mahufacturiug life, gave it aa the result of hla ex- 
perience that, up to a certain point, this view 


held true, but beyond that it failed: In other 


words, that it requires more exercise of the brain 
to use machinery than to work by hand, while 
the machinery is only partly automatic, but that, 
«carried to the perfection of self-regulation, ma- 
chluery asks only the dullest and most monot- 
onous attendance on the part of the workman. 
A few muster minds design the eugines and 
superintend the whole, while the majority of 
those employed lose all spirit and energy and 
gain nothing from their occupation but the 
means of satisfying their physical wants. This 
opinion is corroborated by other manufacturers 
of large humanity and intelligence. 

Now, la not this a most important problem, 
which demands the earnest consideration of ev- 
ery lover of humauity? It seems to be as impos- 
aible to resist the advancing tide of mechanical 
invention as to stop the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy; nor can we willingly accept the couclu- 
sion that such advance is against the interests of 
humanity. But, on the other hand, the laboring 
classes will always form the great bulk of the 
population; and if labor by machinery tends to 
degrade them intellectually, will it not lower the 
whule mental life of the world, &o that we shall 
retrograde In our intellectual progress, and finally 
the course of invention be stopped for want of 
brains in the community, and our wonderful 
machines be counted among those "lost arta" of 
which history gives ua the record? 

Is there any fallacy in this latter view? Is 
there any vorrective which will save the fuctory 
hand from sinking to the level of the tools he 
works with? Can we flud any in his relation to 
the work itself? Or, conceding such a correct- 
ive to be unattainable, can we preserve his men- 
tal nnd moral life by education, by the artistic 
pleasures of his leisure hours, by the greater 
charm of home life, by prizes offered to his am- 
bition, &o that, even while his hand mechanically 
follows the movements of the machine, his mind 
may be active In other directions? As George 
Fox wrought out a new religion while he ham- 
mered soles ou his lapstone, will our factory op- 
eratives ever employ their thoughts on the Dar- 
winian theory, or the conservation of forces, amid 
the click of the shuttle or the clang of the forge? 
Can we teach them to use four hours of leisure «o 
as to redeem and make profitable to. sou, and 
body the eight hours of toil? Aud what are thé 
instruments for doing this? Are the school, the 


church, the lyceum, the theatre, all that is want- 
ed? Can we make these sufficient to contend 
against the dangers of the tavern aud the grog- 
shop? 

These scem to me the questions which lie at 
the foundation of our efforts for the elevation of 
the workman, and to which neither education, 
association, nor co-operdtion appear yet to have 
given sufficient answer, E. D. C. 

— — — — — 


FAITH, 


In a recent visit to the West, it was our fortune 
to spend an evening with a man, an English- 
man by birth, graduated by no university, but 
endowed by Nature with a good share of what is 
better than clasaics or college diplomas—common 
sense; which, according to Dr. Carpenter, is the 
best sense one can have, asit is the ‘‘codriina- 
tion of the whole aggregate of our experiences.” 

It happened that the conversation turned to 
religious subjects, and amoug others discussed 
was '"falth." Our friend, though a regular at- 
tendant at the Unitarian Church, declared that 
he had no “faith,” and that he believed the word 
was in the last stages of consumption, and would 
soon pas away with the Christian theology and 
be consigned by science to the tomb of obsolete 
ideas. To him the word stood for a falee, artifi- 
cial, sickly state of mind. It meant apparently 
n complete self-surrender to another; a flinging 
yourself at the ‘‘foot of the cross" and loaing your- 
self in Christ Jesus; a meek folding of the hands 
and passive waiting in ascension robes for the 
coming of the Lord and Savior to snatch his 
lamba from the cruel wolves of thia cold and 
dreary world; an opening of the mouth, shutting 
of the eyes, and swallowing blindly whatever 
theological pilla or soothing syrup the doctors of 
divinity aud nurses of the Church might choose 
to administer. The thought made him sick of 
the word, and he eschewed it altogether. Many 
other people have done the sume, and no wonder. 
This word faith has been so monopolized and per- 
verted by the Church; hna been so often used as 
the antinyme of reason aud converted Into a 
pack-horse of ignorance and superstition, or p&- 
raded like a broad phylactery on the neck of 
hypocrisy, that one cannot wonder at the dispo- 
sition to repudiate the word with the doctrines It 
has been associated with, 

But the abuse of a word ought not to blind us 
to its proper significance and use, We belleve 
that this little word faith sbould not be expunged 
from our vocabulary, simply because it bas been 
very ofteu prostituted to the service of supersti- 
lion. We may re-baptize it or fumigate it, as 
the early Christiana did their heathen femples be- 
fore worshipping In them; then with renovated 
meaning it may yet do noble service to mankind. 
When such ‘Tecumseh-like materialista as Dr. 
Büchner, who slays aud scalps "both man and 
woman, infant and suckling” among his oppo- 
nents, affirms his belief in the reality of a sentil- 
ment of “faith” in man, and declares that ‘even 
materialists have a faith,” we may not be re- 
proached with superstition, perhaps, if we accept 
the word. Therefore, without having any pecu- 
liar "faith in Jesus“ or purpose to "stand up" ec- 
cleaiastically fur him, we think we have us much 
genuine faith, in the essential meaning of that 
word, as many who pronounce us faithless infi- 
dels and atheists. 

Faith, as we understand it, is not some peculiar 
posession of pale-faced Piety; not some süper- 
natural mystery dropping down from heaven into 
the hearts of praying converts; not the monop- 
oly or exclusive heritage of the Church; but the 
inallenable possession of every man born into the 
world ; à natural faculty of the mind, no more re- 
ligious nor mysterious In Itself than the faculty of 
hope or love. What ia faith but another name 
for reliance ? 

Faith in God is rellance on God; faith In others 
is reliance on others; falth in self la self-reliance. 

Now no one, we think, will deny that believ- 
ers in Free Religion generally have this faith in 
self. Indeed, we are reproached with having too 
much aelf-faith, or self-reliance. We are assured 
that we ought to have more faith in Jesus as ‘the 
way, the truth, and the life," instead of trusting 
to ourselves to find these things, It is exactly at 
this point that we differ from Chritatinns: while 
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they have more faith than we in Jesus, in his 
teachings and promises, we have more faith in 
our own powers to discover what truth Is and 
where it is than they have. They have faith in 
the truth “as it is in Jesua;" we have faith in the 
truth as it ls In ourselves. They trust the reason 
of Jesus, while we trust our own reason and con- 
science; and when they seem to lead us In s 
more excellent way and reveal to us higher 
truths than he saw or taught, we do not follow 
Jesus, but follow on after our own ‘flying ideal,“ 
as Emerson calls It. We acknowledge that we 
subject ourselves to the charge of “self-conceit; 
and no doubt sometimes self-reliance may degen- 
erate into self-conceit, Just ms “faith in Jesus“ 
may degenerate Into disgusting self-abasement. 
But we must run that risk. Self-rellauce is not 
inconsistent with modesty, if it i» not always 
coupled with It. 

Faith In self, In the sphere of religious truth, 
ie the distinguishing spirit between ‘‘Free Relig- 
ionists" and Christlans.“ When Jesus differs 
from us, with due respect to him, we lose faith in 
histeaching. He stood up for himself, and we 
stand up for ourselves. We simply exercise in 
religion the same faith in self which all men ex- 
ercise in other departments of inquiry. Noone 
doubts that self-reliance is a necessary state of 
mind in investigating all other facts and prinol- 
ples; why should the realm of religious truths be 
an exception? Why not deify some geological 
Jesus, or some “savior” In every science, aud 
surrender our faith In self to him, and forever 
after worship him as the way, the truth, and 
the life" and the only name under heaven 
whereby men can be saved from error In that 
particular aclence? We do not do this, however 
much we may respect the opinions of scientista. 
They have weight with us, but we do not allow 
our faith in them to supplant faith in self, by 
which we mean the faith that we can see and 
Judge for ourselves respecting the truth of what 
they assert, As we have no savior and redeemer 
In sclence, so we have none in religion, though 
we reverence the great teachers in both. We 
confess no one ns “the way, the truth, and the 
life" in religion more than in physics or meta- 
physics. We have faith in our own powers to 
judge of the truth of the Sermon on the Mount“ 
and of the Epistles of Paul, ns well as to Judge 
of the trutb of the epistles of Garrison to Sumner 
or the last "Lay Sermon" of Prof. Huxley. 

At another time we shall speak of faith in ita 
other manifestations. W. II. 8B. 

— — — 


PRAYER FOR TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
BLESSINGS, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: : 

Sir, Much discussion has been going on here 
lately on the subject of the ‘Efficacy of Prayer," 
which has led the majority of people, who do not 
think very deeply, to believe that this question 
involyes the very existence of religion and the 
being of God. 

Those who belleve In the efficacy of prayer 
feel that if they lose that they lose all; and those 
who attack the doctrine, for the most part, do ŝo 
with the conviction that, If that be overthrown, 
there will be nothing left but Comtism or Pan- 
theisin. 

Now it is the object of this letter to show that 
both parties In this dispute are wrong. What is 
called the ‘Efficacy of Prayer" can be shown to 
be'a delusion; and I think it can alao be shown 
that another and far more reasonable view of 
prayer will take its place without any necessity 
for lapeing into Irreligion or atheism. 

By the term ‘efficacy of prayer“ is usually un- 
derstood the power of a belleving and plous aoul 
to obtain some benefit from God (chiefly of a tem- 
poral kind) which could not be otherwise ob- 
tained. It amounts, in short, to the power of 
man to change the Creator's will, to Interfere as 
It were with the Divine purpose, and thus to 
modify the course of Providence. E 

The rudest examples of this belief are to be 
found in such stories as the Apostle James quotes 
in support of his assertion, ‘The effectual fervent 
prayerof a righteous man ayalleth much.“ Elijah 
the Tishbite praying first for a long drought and 
afterwards for rain, and God doing exactly as the 
Prophet desired, is an extreme case in point. In 
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modern times the “Peculiar People,” in admira- 
ble consistency of belief, implicity follow the 
Apostle’s instructions in eases of sickness, Un- 
fortunately for their own faith, this foolish rule 
breaks down, and sick people die in spite of all 
the prayers for thelr recovery. 

George Müllers Home for children is also a 
ease which cannot be passed over in considering 
this subject. He says (aud his word might be 
taken without scruple), that he has used no other 
means in the world to get money for his vust 
work of charity than that of simple prayer. It 
is true that he has advertised the success of bis 
undertaking, and that may sccount in great 
measure. for its continuance and increase; but 
that could not account for its rise and establish- 
ment In the first instance. 

Any fact is too precious to be discarded ; and I 
for one, though I am simply shocked at the pre- 
sumption of a man challenging the special Proy- 
idence of God on behalf of himself or others, and 
running the risk of a great calamity, still believe 
that "the Home," as George Müller states, is an 
answer to prayer. 

But its entirely exceptional character prevents 
us from attempting to repeat the experiment, 
were there not many other grounds for not only 
denying the efficacy of prayer to change the will 
of God, but also for deprecuting such a misuse of 
our trust in God as would leud us to dictate to 
him what to do. 

There are an increasing number of really relig- 
ious persons who never dreum of asking God for 
a temporal benefit, and who, if, being pressed by 
sore necessity for their dear relatives and friends, 
they should pour out a prayer for Divine help on 
their behalf, invariably close every such petition 
with a hearty ejaculation, Not my will, but 
thine be done," We have got beyond the stage 
of reasoning whether prayer for temporal good 
can be answered or not. We simply think them 
wrong and unbelieving. We regurd them as props 
of our own weakness and want of courage and 
wantof confidence in God, rather than of faith in 
him and love of hí& perfect will. If God were 
really to entrust to us (ignorant ss we ure of 
what is best for us and our felow-men) a power 
by which we could gain the satisfaction of our de- 

sires, he would be doing us infinite wrong, stulti- 
fying wll his discipline of us, turning our energies 
into the wrong channel, and deliberately abdicat- 
ing part of his rightful power as Ruler of the 
world and the Father of men. It would, in 
short, be acalamity to the soul far greater than 
the combined forces of Nature could inflict upon 
the body. 

But still we pray! Yes, but for what? In a 
hundred different forms our prayer is but one; 
namely, to be made like unto what God wishes 
us to he. Whether we pray for wisdom, strength, 
tenderness of conscience, love of truth, and the 
thousand and one objects of the soul's aspiration, 
the prayer which underlies them all is simpl y for 
goodness of heart. And we believe such prayer 
to be efficacious both in its reflex action on our 
own soula, and also iu preparing us to receive 
those influences which, in the very nature of 
things, we may reasonably expect from a Being 
who has first taught us to love and to draw near 
to himself. The fact of our faith and love toward 
God is as important and worthy of notice as the 
revolution of our earth from west to east. It 
cannot be explained away, and there is nothing 
in our spiritual experience so satisfying to- this 
faith and love as communion with God in prayer 
and thanksgiving. Itis as natural as the exer- 
cise of our bodily faculties; and so long as the 
idea of God remains as an object of affection and 
confidence, so long will man have the very in- 
atinct of prayer, although the more he loves and 
trusts in God the less he will feel Inclined to ask 
for at his hands. Prayer will cease to be for tem- 
poral good, and be offered only for spiritual; 
while praise will become less and les an act of 
thanksgiving for bounty, and more and more an 


act of adoration of the higher glory of 
hay heien N our ped pius cam 
et not, then, the religious man be afraid 
have the so-called ee of prayer" taken rhe 
him. Let him willingly D ip AUR the lower 
und. at the bidding of Science and of a nobler 
faith, and leurn to leave the Almighty to do his 
own work without our officious and childish in- 
lerferenee, When we have more faith, we shall 
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able to say in every event of our life; It is the 
Lord, let ulm do what seemeth him good. 

On the other hand, let not the men of science 
imagine that, because they have dug out the 
worm at the root, they have also uprooted the 
tree. They have only done it good by letting in 
the air and by destroying the cankering rubs. 
It will onl take root afresh and bear more lovely 
and abundant fruit. Religion—trust and love 
towards God—la a tree of God's own planting in 
the soul of man, and no true science can ever be 
opposed to it, no ruthles shattering of idols can 
touch the Eternal One whose blessed likeness 
they have caricatured. I, for one, am ready to 
part with every human error and superstition 
which true science can wrench from ine. 


Tam, sir, very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES VoYSEV. 
CAMDEN Howse, 
Drewen, S. E., Oct. 1, 1872. 


EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICES. 


Six or ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE 
Oragu, pabllshed by Roberts Brothers, le the singular life 
of a story of compound authorship, the writers being Harriet 
Beecber Stowo, Adeline D. T. Whitney, Lacrevia P. Hale, 
Frederic W. Loring (who has since been unfortunately killed 
by outlaws near Sin Franclaco), Frederic B, Perkins. aud 
Edward E. Hale. The “Six of One" arc the siz heroes and 
herolnes of tho tale; the “Half a Dozen of the Other“ are the 
six authors. The «tory was first published as a serial lu Olt 
and New, Sold by T. J. rown, Toledo. 


Tue Exouisu Lire oF Jesus, by Thomas 
Scott, Erg of England, Published by the author, snd for 
sale by Serlbner, Welford, and Armstrong, 654 Broadway 
New York, Price 82.00. Bishop Hinds says of this book: 1 
am glad to bear thal you are preparing a new edition of tho 
*Englleh Life of Jesus“ The publication will be Just now 
very opportune; for in It are uiooted some of the most Impor- 
tant qnostiona which are agitated Jo the great religious move- 
mont of the day. . . . Ifthe book la to be published by 
sabscription, I would beg you to put down my name for ten 
coples.” Our subscribers may remember that Professor New- 
man stated in Tug inves of June 22 that 1n its pages “the 
Euglish reader may And the errore of the recelved Gospels 
and jhe falechoods of the Fourth Gospel more fully exbibited, 
perhaps, (han anywhere else hitherto,” For the copy before 
us, we are Indebted to the kindness of the Author; but as fro- 
quent private Ingniries have been addressed toin by our resad- 
ers since the above notice by Professor Newman, concerning 
the price of the volume andthe place where lt can be obtain- 
ed, we have given above the desired Information, Tho pres- 
ent work la more than a new edition; it ia substantially a pew 
book, and deserves to be most widely read and circulated. 
Iu no easily accessible volume can be found a clearer, more 
acute. or more circumstantial analysis of the mythe which 
early collected about the career of Jesus, and which have 
been, and still are, urged upon the sober credence of mankind 
as stamped with the weal of Divine inspiration, The famous 
“Life of Jesus" by Strausa, evon lu the popular edition, coute 


several times as much &« Mr, Scott's compact treatise ; bul” 


for the nee of all but professed scholars the latter le eqnally 
good and more readable. The fascinating book by Renan is 
loo much of a rhapsody, and too little trustworthy lu a orit- 
ical point of view, to anawur the purpose of accurate Inarrac- 
lou. Mr. Scoit takes the Bible exactly as he finde It, com- 
pares (t with tself, and, without going Into learued dlaquial- 
tione on Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac, owe the legendary 
character of the New Testament writings by their luherent 
locdngratty, Thiv lea needed work. The ordinary mind Is 
Imperviona to subtile arguments based on unfamiliar pre- 
misce, liowover true these may be; bar it rosponde readily to 
& plain, direct, concise exhibition of Intrinsic nnreasouable- 
ness. With excellent judgment the London Eraminer saya: 
“The great merili of Mr. Scott's book is Its common dense. 
Without irreverence he examines the four Gospels one by one, 
and compares them with one another, or with snch other 
‘sacred records’ a» we possese, exactly as he would examine 
aud compare other books purporting to be historically true; 
and it la bard to see how avy reader, taking up the book with 
an honest devire to see whether any other views than those of 
conventional Orthodoxy arc correct, can luy it down without 
a convicilon that the conventional views are utterly unten- 
able." Of a similar tenor are the criticiems of other British 
Journals, as for instance the Scoteman of May 94, and the 
Gulashiels Border Advertiser of May 31. The general charnc- 
ter of the English Life of Jesus. \t is truc, le negative and da- 
structive; but no one who Ie at all acquafuled with the dit- 
culties of the subject could expect any other treatment. Mr. 
Beecher, snd the many other biographors of Jesus who un- 
sume the general anthenticity of tho Koepel narratives, do so 
in the interest of feelIng or falth, not of historic truth. That 
a large and noble life lay bublud the vast accretion of fable 
that now hides lt, we aro more than inellued to believe: such 
stories do not cluster about the Itves of mean or trivial mon, 
But tho tenulty of the evidence offered in »upport of the ira- 
dional conception of Jeans le of itself enough io eall«fy a 
naturally sagacious mind that very little fr or can be koown 
about him. If Mr. Scott, therefore, does not conatruct, lt is 
not his fault, construction being fa (his cave apparently im- 
possible. It remains to add that Mr. Scott is notonly astrong 
and cogent wriler himself, but alao a mos! disinterested dis- 
semlnator of the writings of other liberal thinkers, having 
for several years past devoted a large part of a moderate In- 
come to the publicailon 1n tract forin of the best loctures, es- 
eays, and other pupers of such men As Newman, Grey, Hinds, 
Neale, Robertaon, Voysey, Conway, Strange, Kallsch, Cran- 
brouk, and so forth. These tracts are known all over Eng- 
land ag exponens vf the best, most earnest, and most enlil- 
vated religious thonght of a liberal character; and careful ex- 
amination of the many specimens with which we have hecu 
favored by the publisher entisfice us of the Incaleninble vor- 
vice he must have rendered to the liberal cause. 
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e ‘rore. The ulmoal care will be taken to gem P 7 

after no pace toill be snared to Errata. 1 

Mm Jig y written a stand a very poor cla 
FUTURE LIFE, 


The most popular argument in fav 
doctrine of a future life is that ache hea te 
to be innate in the human mind." “it is the 
general belief of mankind and therefore must h 
true.“ „Ahe fact that all meu have alwa «] 
eval in this doctrine,” say ita advocates, "rust 
vw taken as strong presumptive evid 
Rerum d i 5 d . Nn 

In the first place the proposition is no 
All men bave not. believed iu this doctrine ‘in 
deed, there is no proof that the writers of the Old 
Testament scriptures belle ved in it. Lord [my 
has the following in his preface to “Cain” m. 
reader will please bear in mind (what few howe 
to recollect) that there is no allusion ty n futuy 
state in any of the books of Moses, nor indeed in 
the Old Testament. For a reason for this extn. 
ordinary omission, he may consult Warburton 
Divine Legation; whether satisfying or not, no 
better has yet been nsigned.™ — Learned and 
good men in all countries und ages have py. 
pressed their doubts concerning this doctrine; 
even Paul acknowledges that the doctrine of the 
resurrection (which is the only Scriptural dow 
trine of a future life) waa to the Greeks foolish. 
ness, and asserts that "not many learned 
not many wise men, not many noble," aud a 
forth, "nre called, for God has chosen the fol. 
ish things of this world to confound the 
things that are mighty." This is equivalent to 
admitting that none but the weak-mindsl the 
ignorant, and the foolish necept the doctrine, 

But, in the second place, if we admit fot the 
sake of urgument that 4ll men have alvan be. 
lieved this doctrine, how does that prove it lis 
it generally occurred that the popular belief uwa 
nut. founded upon positive knnrtedge wos net 
If so, we may reason from analogy the triho 
this doctrine also. Popular belief would we 
have proved that this earth was flat, in tlie same 
way. It would have proved, too, that the ean 
stood still, and that the heavenly bodies moved 
around it. It would have proved that the velge- 
ity of falling bodies would be iu proportion to 
their weight, It would have proved that ther 
could be no new continent to "over where ve 
now live. f yore it - 997 — the truth, 
that popular belief, when not founded npon poe 
itive 8 ix generally wrong. On abe 
subjects, at least, it has oftener been wrong tun 
right; and therefore, reasoning from analogy, we 
should conclude that it was most likely to le 
wrong in this. 

"If a man die, shall he live ngmin?” has beeta 
standing question for severa) thousands of yan; 
nud still it is an open question, „Io you beleve 
in a future life?" Why should not every vel 
informed man helieve In. a future life? They A 
believe iv the rotundity of the earrh—in the laws 
of gravitation—in the velocity of light, and in the 
general principles of chemistry, and of all the 
other natural sciences. Why do they uot all be 
lieve in the doctrine of a future life? Have they 
tried harder to prove the former doctrines 
than the latter, or iy the lutter harder to prove 
than the former? The question, “Do you believe 
in a future life , is equivalent to admitting Dit 
it is not and eannot be proved. And if itean- 
not be proved, why should we believe Ka it? i 


“SPIRIT FACEN.” 


Tritaca, N. Y. 
EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Denr Sir, Will you allow me apace for a reply 
to some remarks by Mr. James Emerson, in w 
late INDEX, upon the recognition of spirit faces? 
There i» nothing new to me in the "phase" to 
which my attention is especially called, I um 
fully aware that many of the faces shown are 
more or less indistinct, and that some of them, 
partly from their position relatively to the 
server, partly from the manner in which "i 
light happens to fall upon them, and part 
think, from less apparent causes, appear distinc 
to one person and indistinet to another. Neither 
have I any doubt that many excitable p 
who are ready to be varried away by their feel- 
ings and wishes, imagine that they re 
faces, the identity of which, if they were calm 
and enutious, they would question. ir- 

For myself, when a spirit face is shown inen 
cle, und T hear the exclamation, “It is my mee. 
or, It is my wife!’ I feel no assurance of t 
fact until further evidence is given ; although, : 
there be no indistinetness, those who recognize ^ 
may be entirely justified in their certainty. fed 
one doubts that, where the feelings are wae 
persons not in the habit of questioning their a 
pressions, or of patiently awaiting evidence 70 
which to base their faith, allow theuwel e . 
feel quite sure of things which they ough Au. 
tionally to rogard as doubtful. Aud, aperi pa 
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this, the various impressions which the same fuce 
may make upon the mluds of different observers 
is remarkable to those who have noticed the fact. 
I have known persous, without any help from 
excited fancy, insist upon a resemblance between 
two individuals so strong sa to lead them to mis- 
take one for the other, where I could see no like- 
nex whatever; but the knowledge of this excep- 
tional possibility does not prevent my trusting 
my senses when T meet an acquaintance. If the 
faces of friends gone before were not, in some in- 
stances, so clearly shown as to render mistake 
impossible, there remain other tests as convinc- 
ing as that of sight, sometimes occurring alone, 
aud sometimes in conjunction with it. 

I have heard (at Moravia) the spirit, when un- 
able to show bimself 3 call by name one 
of the strangers in the circle, giving his own, 
and sending mesages to absent friends whose 
names also were spoken by him. In another 
case which I lately witiessed there, the hand of 
a young woman, whose face was watched for but 
not seen, was, greatly to the surprise of her pa- 
rents (who had just arrived from Cincinnati), 
thrust at arm's-leugth from the aperture, show- 
iug for identification two rings which had be- 
longed to their daughter, one of which, a brilliant 
cros of diamonds, had beeu upon her finger 
when she passed nway, 

If the earnest longing to behold & familiar 
face, and the power in the medium to afford the 
emanations necessary to clothe it in form, were 
sufficient, as some have suggested, for its produc- 
tion, we should more frequently see those we 
vainly yearn to look upon instead of others that 
come to us uncalled and unexpected, Ata late 
sitting in Moravia, where there were many in 
cirele anxiously hoping to see friends and rela- 
tives, & young man appeared whom no one 
kuew. Alter showing himself for a moment, he 
spoke, giving his name as Freeman“ res- 
man Kelly." No oue recognized the name or 
the face. He then spoke again, with apparent 
effort, saying, „ passed away in Ithaca; and 
be aided, in a low but very impressive voice, 
“Let all men know that thin dà true," On my 
return to Ithaca, I found on inquiry that a man 
bearing this name, and described as resemblin 
the spirit we had seen, died lust spring. He had 

romised some friends living in tliis place that, if 
hs should go first, and if vg returus were pos- 
sible, he would come and testify to the fact. 
These friends were not present when he re- 
deemed his promise, but received his communi- 
cation through the lips of those who heard it. 

Lreveived myself, just before leaviug Moravia, 
a mesage delivered by the controlling spirit 
(spoken in à loud voice and with marked dis- 
tincetuess) from a child unable to materialize his 
fave, in which message a word was used that sur- 

prised me, and one that, if I had thought for 
fours of what lie would be likely to say, 1 should 
never have anticipated, but which was start- 
lingly significant as a tex of identity. That 
word cume from no mind in the eirelo. 

Why spirits do not iu returning give us inform- 
ation which it appears rensonable to expect from 
them, T cannot tell. 1 am, for my part, too 
thankful for what I have learned through them, 
and too couscious of my ignorance concerning 
the laws which control aud limit the manifest- 
ations of their power and thelr love, to murmur 
or doubt because they fail to tell me much which 
] should like to know, or because I eanuot under- 
stand why what it would cem most natural that 
they should speuk of is withheld, Objectors say, 
“Tt ja very strange that, if spirits really commu- 
nicate at ull, they do not tell us so-and-so; and 
1 say also, Wes, it la very strange." It is all 
very strange; but apparent strangeness is only 
want of knowledge, aud it would be far stranger 
if, knowing so little as we do, there were nothing 
inexplicable and seemingly inconsistent in the 
phenomena. , 

A8 to the mediums alluded to by Mr. Emerson : 
of Mr. Mansfield'a powers | know, from experi- 
ence, nothing favorable. I have seen appear 
upon the back of Charles Foster's hand the name 
of n little child, still living on this earth, and 
dearly loved by the son 1 had Jost: in this case 
no ''strong-minded spirit" was involved, and no 
«lew, either by pointing at a letter or otherwise, 
had been given. This medium, to whom I was 
an utter stranger, nlso repeated to me, in the 
presence of Dr. Grey, of New York, the last 
words spoken to me by my dear boy before he 
was taken from me: which words had not been 
written, nor meutioned to any one iu the city, 
where 1 had arrived only a day or two before. 

As to Spiritualists losing their faith through 
observation of the phenomena, it may be that 
there have been such cases, though I have never 
known of any, while I do know of many whose 
experience lias been the reverse of this, and 
whose luterest aud faith have grown even 
atronger and deeper through years of patient and 
critical investigation. Wach one must seck truth 
for himself, using the powers and opportunities 
given him for examination nud decision, not 
troubling himself because others have come to 
different conclusions, but working out the prob- 
lem for himself, aud standing firmly on bis own 
feet, neither being staggered by, nor leaning for 
support upon, the opinions of those who in some 
things may be wiser thun himself. 

LoUISA ANDREWS. 


A DEATH-BED PEXITENT. 


There lived at one time in Mobile a jovial 
Frenchman who bad all hia life been an avowed 
athefkt. He was one of that class, uow much 
smaller than formerly, who, in addition to the 
old stock r against Orthodox Christian- 
ity, ind freely in course ridicule and abuse, 

But sickness laid hold of bim at last. Believ- 
ing that his somewhat gay life was near its end, 
he found, as the conventional infidel of the tracts 
always does, the creed he had lived by a poor 
one to die P and eame to look upon his past 
with somethlug of remorse and bia future with 
lively miegivings. So he sent for a worthy doc- 
tor of souls, whom he knew, to come to him, 

The minister lost no time in getting to bis bed- 
aide, and, rejolced to find him repentant, com- 
forted him with the customary words of bope 
and promise, beseeching him meanwhile to re- 
nounce bis evil course and turn to the only way 
that would lead him to salvation. 

“Oni, Monsieur: I vish to make some leetle 
apologie. You know I haf been make some ver 
treo spesch vid some of de ladies and gentlemen 
in de Bible.” 

Yes, Mr. Schaumburg was sorry to say that he 
had heard as much. 

“Oui, I haf suid many tings. But I haf late! 
some touglits about dose subject—I don't know it 
I may haf been not altogeder wrong Yeez 
sometimes I haf said dat de twelf apostles vaz all 
& pack of cowards,—dat dey runned away and 
leaf dere master ven be vaa in trouble, Vell, 

reen, dat isso! Dey deed all run. But deu may 
dey vas not cowards. Dere vas only twelf of 
dem, and one hundred centuriones! ow vat, I 
vould ask you, could twelf meu do against one 
hundred centuriones? No-o-o, I do not tink dey 
vas exactly vowards.! 
Mr. Schaumburg shook his head deprecat- 


ingly. 

Len, too, L haf make some ver not polite re- 
marks about de lady-moder of Jesus—vich I 
don't tink vas right at all! 1 haf been tink dat 
ofer a deal, and I believe dat Joseph and 
Mary vas married before, eh? It may haf been 
a private — you understan ; such tings 
been often done, but I tink all de sume dey vas 
married. And dat is not all. I baf call Jesus 
himself a tief, because he took a mule! Now 
you don't think, Mr. Schaumburg, I ever really 
tought he sto/e dat mule? No-o-o! He horrow 
dat mule! I haf not de slightest doubt dat he 
haf de man’s consent to take dat mule, aud re- 
turn heem ven he vas troo vid heem. I nerare 
tink he vas a tief. You see, Mr. Schaumburg," 
continued the poor fellow, turning painfully in bed, 
“I feel dat I vant to make my excusez, my apol- 
ogie, to Jesus. I tink maybe I go to de gentle- 
man’s countree before ver long, and I should like, 
at least, to be on terma of cívectity vid * 


—— — 


TRUTH AND SENTIMENT. 


Boston, June 15, 1872. 


It seems to me that most of us are somewhat 
in the position of the English Bishop, whom 
Prof. Huxley so nobly rebuked some time since ; 
that is, we believe what Is agreeable, or cover 
ideas so much with the flowery clothing of senti- 
ment that, if not utterly lost, one can scarcely 
find the truth. But searchers for the truth must 
manfully cast aside any peculiar form the 
would prefer to have it take, and accept it as it 
shall come. 

I think there can be no greater desire of the 
human mind than to know the exact truth re- 
garding its relation to the unchangesble laws of 
the moral and physical universe; or, as the 
Christian believer would state it, his relation to 
God orhia Heavenly Father. The laws of Na- 
ture are uuchangeable. We all know this. 
How? By experience. For instance, the mar- 
iner to sen, knowing in the majority of 
eases nothing of the great solur laws which con- 
trol the movements of the heavenly bodies. But 
he knows the experience of agea hus proved their 
unchangeableness. Hence, according to certain 
rules, he takes his altitudes, adds and subtracts aa 
directed, and finds certain results; takes his chart, 
notes his position thereon as confidently as we 
take our daily rides or walks to any well-known 
place. The astropomer, of more elaborate edu- 
vation, sees a star disappear to-day, and, In ac- 
cordance with certain laws which the thought 
and experience of ages have proved to be true, 
he makes calculations and predicts its appear- 
ance years or ages hence. The man dies, but 
time proves his prediction true. 

Would these men be so sure except for their 
firm belief in the unchangeableness of. the pliys- 
ical laws? Are not these laws us well the lawa 
of God? 

But the Idéa I wish to point more directly at ia 
the unchangeableness also of the laws governin 
our mental and physical natures in the mori 
world. Are not these laws also unchangeable ? 
To say they are not implies changeableness on 
the part of Gud. And yet ever Christian be- 
lleves in "forgiveness of sin," clothing his iden in 
the beautiful but to me false language of seuti- 
ment—that “his dear Heavenly Father looks 
down with pity on his children.” If he is capu- 
ble of the emotion of pity, theu he must be of 


that of anger; for pity js but a feeling, a passion, 
and every pasion or feeling has its opposite, thus 
implying a change in the being whom every 
Christian declares unchangeatle. 

For — months 1 have thought upon this 
matter, with all the power I have, and the belief 
that the idens I have arrived at may lead others 
into more open freedom and eelf-dependence is 
my reason for making them public. 

n the first place let us consider the phrase 
"Our Father in Araven." Where? bove? 
No. Beneath? No—for the earth revolves and 
changes its position. Where then is this heaven? 
In the peace of the human soul—the oneness with 
infinite law! 

ut, to be more distinct, let vs suppose a ease. 
Here is one who has committed or is steadily 
committing sin both against the law of his body 
and his mind; be feels it, he wishes it were not 
80; he almost hates himself,—fatber, mother, 
wife, children, friends seem disayrecable to him; 
Nature no longer appears beautiful, the birds! 
songs no longer charm bis ear, the glorious sun 
seems to shine only in mockery of his inward 
darkness: and yet he ia a man, child of God or 
child of Nature, elther or both. But a change 
comes; the man, pained and made unhappy by 
the war going on within him between paslon 
and reason, resolves to conquer passion, puts all 
his powers at work, and finds forces in himself 
to help him that he knew not of. Now how sud- 
den the change in all outward things! His 
friends again seem loving nnd kind; yet have 
they changed? Is it not more probable that, 
noticing the struggle going on In their friend, 
they have only become more tender and kind? 
Ro too with Nature: she seems to smile again 
the songs of the birds are once more sweet, and 
the light of the sun glorifies all things to his eyes 
as before. But bas Nature really changed? Do 
the birds sing more sweetly, or does the sun shine 
more brightly ? Of course not; the change ia in 
the man, not In Nature nor lu God, God was as 
near to the simmer in bis sin ai iu hla true efforts 
for the right. Hence it seems to me this idea of 
forgiveness of sin is false to all truth, and stands 
in the way of our advancement to mental and , 
moral strength and purity of character. 

A word on this word God and I am done. As 
we look around, within, and about us, we find & 
something to whieh every effect is truceable: we 
know it is; it has no form, yet is everywhere; 
hence it must be spirit. The Christian calls it 
God, Crestor, Heavenly Father. Scientists call 
it power, force, first cause, And yet all mean 
the same thing. Whatever it ls, It is the great 
insplrer of our ho our works. We see It in 
man, bird, and t; in things material and 
tnings Immaterial. ente our connection with 
nli—no separation; all one; each NE necessary 
to the perfect Whole. Can anything be more 
grand! Let us so live as to be worthy of such 
connection. 


FRANK B, BILLINGS. 


“BABES AND SUCKLINGS.” 


In my own cirele the following things have 
jut been sald by children of four and six years 
old :— 

Bertie came In yesterday in a etate of excite- 
ment, A boy in the street told him that there 
were ghosts in the church- yard on ‘our corner.” 
Bertie aimioxt saw two or three. I told him there 
were no ghosts anywhere. He was satisfied for 
a minute or two, and got part way down stairs 
to go out again; but he turned back, and iu an 
indescribable tone of voice said, ‘You forget the 
a Ghost, mamma; what's that?“ 

Little Elliott (four years old), who ts puer 
under the care of a lady of Methodist faith, an 
has heurd much of Jesus, Iau , said to hia 
mother the other day, Mamma, isn't God as great 
as Jesus?" His mother explained to him that 
God was the great controlling power. He then 
said; ‘Well, I am going to give up Jesus, and go 
for God after this.” 


A QUERY. 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 11. 1872, 
MR. ABBOT: 

Dear Fir. I think your space and time can be 
better occupied than in discussing ‘Masonlo 
atheism ;’’ therefore I have no desire to occupy 
either with many remarks,—in fact,would rather 
not occupy your „ at all. But your corres- 
pondent “G.” in this week's INDEX red "The 

rand. basia of Masonry jx the Holy Bible," eto. 
fie then says: The time may come, however, 
when these erercacences will be removed." 

‘Lonly want to ask: Is the grand basia an er- 
erescenec Y Yours men. 

A, BATE. 


— — 
SUNDAY ITEMA. 


A Boston woman, who has been reading In the 
papers that Sunday marriages are illegal, writes 
to the papers to know how Ít is with a baby born 
on a Sunday. If so, which should be punished, 
the father, the mother, or the baby ? 


Topeka, Kansas, has fined a barber five centa 
for shaving a customer on Sunday. 
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On Pain and Moral Evil.---ll. 
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pEoxxnEzn 17, 1871. 


BY THE REV. CHAS. VOYSEY. 


“He doth not allet yop, nor grieve the children of 
men.—Laxuratanions, III. 53. 


It is a duty incumbent on all those who firmly 
believe certain propositions, and who at the same 
time find by experience that their belief is bene- 
ficial, to do all in their power to make known 
their convictions and to induce the people to em- 
brace them. So universally is this duty recog- 
nized that it la obeyed instinctively by the vota- 
ries of every creed and by the disciples of every 
school of thought, Even those whose boast it ia 
that they belleve nothing, or that {nothing is of 
any consequence, are not slow to impress their 
enthusiasm of indifference on the attention of 
their friends and associates. No one, therefore, 
will find fault with us on rational grounds for en- 
deavoring to impart our own belief to others and 
for doing our best to meet and anawer the objec- 
tions which may be urged against it. Indeed, It 
is emphatically our privilege as well as our char- 
acteristic duty, not to evade a single argument 
brought to the overthrow of our opinions; but to 
give every possible objection & fair and patient 
hearing and to welgh well Its force before we dis- 
miss it as invalid, 

I have eet myself s task which I know at the 
outset Is beyond my powers, and which perhaps 
a wiser. or more cautious advocate would have 
prudently ahirked: it ls to meet the objection 
against the existence of a perfectly good God 
which may be drawn from the facts of sin and 
suffering. The objection presented under various 
forms amounts to this in plain language: There 
is not & perfectly good God presiding over this 
world, because the world Is full of ain and suffer- 
ing. How can you reconcile,” we are naked, 
‘the presence of sin or suffering at all with the 
supreme sovereignty of a perfectly good God?" 

I take up this challenge with the dellberate 
conviction that I cannot to the entire satisfaction 
of any one answer such a question, or solve a 
difficulty which bas perplexed the minds, hearts, 
and consciences of some of the world's noblest 
and wisest men. All that I can hope to accom- 
plish is to furnish some grounds for believing that 
both ain and suffering subserve a purpose of last- 
ing good, which they are designed to effect, and 
to show that it ls quite as reasonable (or perhaps 
more eo) to regard the presence of sin and suffer- 


Ing as direct indications of perfect moral order In 


the universe, as to regard them in the light of 
blemishes and defects. It will, of course, be 
somewhat difficult to keep the two divisions of 
our subject, aln and suffering, entirely separate; 
but as far as poeslble I will deal with only one at 
a time, and this morning ask you to follow me In 
the inquiry: “Is physleal suffering an insur- 


mountable objection to our belief in the existence 
and control of a rectly good God?" Our pres- 
ent Inquiry m be still further limited to the 


physical aufferings endured by mankind. We 
do not ignore those of the lower animals; we 
only postpone the consideration of their case that 
we may dwell upon those sufferings which we 
know more about. If anything favorable can be 
drawn froin an examination of the sufferings of 
humanity, it will go far to pure us for a sim- 
ilar conclusion in the case of the rest of creation. 

My first reflection on the subject of human 
sufferings is that the quantity and the severity of 
them have been enormously ex rated by hu- 
man thought aud speech, The only pain in the 
world of men and women and children is each 
person's own pain, The multiplication of indi- 
viduals suffering pu doea not really Increase the 
quantity of pain beyond the exact amount borne 
by each individual. When pain ia spoken of in 
the abstract for the convenience of language, re- 
member it ceases to be pain, Only in one way 
pan pain — om E b ep of 2 

y Bym y- tìa, it ta the pain whic 
I “already fed lo know that A, B, C, are gufferi 
likewise or worse. But the only real pain, 
affirm, is what I, or A, B, or C, suffer from all 
sources whatever, whether from disease of our 
own or from sympathy with others, The paln of 

, B, or C respectively, like my own, stands 
alone; you must add our pains together, for my 
pain Is neither A's, nor B's, nor C's, nor ean the 
pain which one individual suffers be transferred 
to another, The mere fact that there are and 
have been millions on millions of sufferers in the 
world does not really multiply the amount of suf- 
fering, because each individual bears his own 
suffering and cannot bear that of any one else. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that some 
persons suffer much more pain than others do, 
some one person must have suffered the greatest 
amount of the acutest pain, and that person's 

n constitutes by itself the sum total of the ob- 
ector’s — against Almighty goodness, Bo far 
as the quantity and de are concerned. 

The Creator, confronted with this moat suffer- 
ing individual of all mankind At justly Bay: 
‘This man has suffered all that he could suffer 
from within, and all that he could suffer from 
sympathy with the pains of others: be has had 
to bear own burden alone, and only that, 


The pains felt by a whole world beside could not 
add weight of a hair to his own personal 
n." 


We must, then, pe against the as- 
sumption that the numbers of sufferers at all 
adda to the charge against God's goodness. We 
have said our worst against the beneficence of 
bis rule when we have presented the case of the 
one human being who has suffered moat, He 
may be chargeable on other grounda for having 
made more than one person suffer at all,—for 
having made not only two or three, but thous- 
ands of generations of sufferers; but what I urge 
is that we cannot make that into an accusation 
of having multiplied the 1 — of paln. And 
if pain can be justified in the case of a aingle suf- 
ferer, It will go far to pony it in the case of 
countless generations of sufferers likewise. It is 
very common to hear people complain that God 
leaves thousands and thousands of people to die 
of hunger and disease. Statiatics are always be- 
ing quoted to show that God Is unmindfil of the 
wulfering* of men; an] any great culamity 
wlüeh detya or renders mieeruble o great 
many individunle t Inve! upon will greater 
auspleton and mufital rebellion, beenase of the 
nuuiberm af people involved, Wan Lone leulated 
come of very acute sutforing. New belt really ap 
ourrevation of human pain Gr Nace it fall simul- 


tanisonsly uò u great number of individuals, or 
| dow it make no difference a» to Die quantity of 
juin borne by each ene? If anything, I lieve 
it mitigates Une sufferinyr to full 1n this way on 
maus parans sk onore. But what Lwunt to make 
cloar ls (bnt (he mere fact of many hundreds 


suffering at once from the sume enlumity does 
Dot iücreaese the actual quantity of the en- 


ings by a mental effort, or 


dured by each Individual. You cannot, as I said; 
add up the pains of several Individuals as you 
ean add up the number of their heads and 
bands. 

Then, as to the severity of physical pain, it ja 
enormously exaggerated in the average mind, 
That there are pains which are maddening, and 
brain disorders which can only be likened unto 
the torments of the Inferno, are facta beyond 
dispute; but, when compared with the average 
of mankind, the inatances of this very acute tor- 
ture are extremely rare, and form quite an exce 
tion to the rule. On the whole, itis nearer the 
truth to that pain la not so bad as one fears It 
to be; that it ia generally bearable; and that the 
human frame actually grows accustomed to 
physical suffering. 

he exceptional cases of its severity must be 
treated separately. We only want now to clear 
our minds of those exaggerations, both as to the 
quantity and the severity of the pain, which ag- 
brought againet the Creator 


gs the 
for allowing pain in this world at all. 


I will now direct your attention to the most 

plain and palpable of the immediate effects of 
hysical suffering upon the race of mankind. 

he moat prominent of these is that it rouses op- 
position, Pain la no sooner felt than we put forth 
every effort to be rid of it, When we hesr of 
the sufferings of others, the instinct of rebellion 
against pain is eo strong that we are generally 
moved to do all in our power to help the sufferer ; 
and if we know it to be beyond our power to re- 
move or to alleviate, we to harden our feel- 
drive the subject al- 
together from our thoughts, 

Nothing ia more certain about rh than that 
we are constructed on purpose to fight against it, 
to do all iu our power to avoid it, and when 1t ia 
unavoldable, to weaken its severity,—when incu- 
rable, to become hardened to its effects. From 
this we gather that it is the Creator's will that we 


should never suffer more than we can 


i 
help; that one of the great ends of our tome 8 
to contend with, and, if possible, to aunihilate 
physical suffering, to rid the world of it as aoon 
AB We ean, 

But what follows from this rebellion against 
suffering? Why, we owe everything that we 
have done, and all that we are, to the battle be- 
tween poaae and physical pain. It has made 
us restless and inquiring; all our knowledge has 
sprung out of our pain, just ms every man 
amongst us owes his life to-day to the E er of 
hunger which he felt when an infant. Pain bas 
been man's Intellectual as well as physical and 
moral echoolmaster. Had it not been for pain, 
and the restless desire to prevent or to cure it, 
there would have been no cultivation of the 
mind, no discoveries of stored-up treasure, no 
reading of the wonderful works of Nature which 
are spread out before us. Our Inevitable suffer- 
inga have been a perpetual stimulous of our minds 
to knowledge, of our hands to skill, of our social 
instincts to civilization, In order to secure this 
contest with Its consequences, of course pain 
must be painful: No chastening seemeth for 
the present to be Joyous, but grievous; neverthe- 
less afterwards”—I leave you to finish the text 
according to your own aspirations, All 1 feel is 
that, if suffering were not felt to be the evil thing 
it is called, we should not fight against it and 
to conquer it as we do; and we cannot wonder if 
we fnd the instinct of rebellion against It, which 
the Creater himself has put into our natures, 
leading us now and then Into extremes of resent- 
ment and even of murmuring against bis meth- 
od of training and discipline. 

Another of the moat palpable effects of suffer- 
ing ja the cultivation of our sympathies. If a 
u ellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind," and 
suffering, like one touch of Nature,“ makes the 
whole world kin," surely that baptism by fire ls the 
moat exalted consecration by which we could be 
admitted Into the fold of God, It is true, and 
men may prove it for themselves, that a long 
continuance of physical comfort has a tendency 
to close the avenues of our affection, and to nar- 
row the channels of our heart's love, unless a 
very noble spirit directs the will and affections. 
Those who suffer constantly and Intensely, espe- 
cially those who suffer extreme poverty, are more 
brothorly and tender to each other than we could 
have dreamed of. Can you Imagine a poor, half- 
starved family entreating the mesengers of 


eee ám 


rey to go first to a poorer neighbor before the 

— — relief themselves? But this is 

what I have heard with my owt ears. Can you 

imagine those who bave only two blankets in all 

the Bouse lending one toa neighbor in sickness 
who had none at all? But this is what I have 
geen, Can you imagine a poor woman, enfeebled 
by disease and hardly able to stand, acting as 
montbly nurse to women still poorer than herself, 
and all for love, till she fell down aud died? But 
this, too, is what I have seen. Travel abroad, 
and you will find that common danger and com- 
mon suffering make warm-hearted brothers of 
those who, at home and 1n prosperity, would not 
even exchange a friendly greeting. But 1 need 
not eularge on what is becoming now se well 
known, that one of the immediate results of 
physical suffering is to make the heart tender aud 
to hi it with sympathy. 

Searcely second to this tremendous gain is the 
cultivation of our own fortitude, powers of endu- 
rance, and manly effort to be patient under acute 
pain. Without pain there would be no courage ; 
nothing to brave. Without pain there would be 
no patieuce; nothing to bear. Without pain 
there would be no aspiration; nothing to disturb 
the hum-druin monotony of physical esse, Pless- 
ure itself would lose balf its zest were there no 
paib. And so it does not surprise us that fresh kinds 
of suffering rise to take the place of those which 
huve disappeared. Thestruggle forexistence, for 
instance, hus taken quite uew forms in the present 
epoch, and has to be fought out with a new geu- 
eration of foes. As fust as one point of progress 
is reached,new demands are made upon our activ- 
ity ; fresh obstacles stand in our path to stimulate 
renewed efforts after the goal. If, then, we find 
that all our intellectual and moral progress is di- 
rectly traceable to the rebellion against pain im- 
planted in our nature, it will not be bard to re- 
ecognize & wisdom higher thau our own in the 
appointment of the suffering condition of hu- 
manity. 

Still, there are those who object that beneficial 
results do uot always flow from the infliction of 
puin, It must be admitted that sometimes pain 
and sorrow produce at first the reverse of those 
virtues which could not have birth without suf- 
ferlug. Great agony will sometimes produce 
cowurdice, frenzy, nardness, and cruelty, The 
same appalling catastrophe will ennoble some and 
debase others; make some brave, others cra- 
ven, some generous, others selfish. These appa- 
rent anomalies are to be partially explained by the 
fact that what will do u man good ut one stage of 
his progress is fatal at another; what exasperates 
him at one stage will at another raise and subdue 
him. |t is contrary, however, to ull analogy, 
that we should be able satisfactorily to necount for 
anomalies and exceptions to the general order of 
Divine Providence. Our faculties and our expe- 
rience are at present too limited to enable us to 
make n perfect induction, aud we can but aim at 
n general view which is sound and reasonable so 
far as it goes. 

Others have objected that God might have 
done all the good lie intends for man without the 
pan and suffering} and that, if he could not 
have dove so, he is not almighty, To this objec- 
tion oue can only reply that, in the order of Na- 
ture, there are already amoy things which can- 
not be done. A body cannot have at ove and the 
same time the 2 of a sphere and of a cube. 
No one thing ean be in two places at once; aud 
80 forth. God himself cannot undo any already 
accomplished fuet: He may twist and turn its 
consequences as he pleases, but he cannot alter the 
course of events which have already taken place. 
I think it almost borders on chililishness to sub- 
stitute Lhe suggestions of our confessed ignorance 
fur the actual arrangemeuta of a Providence 
Too wisdom inother matters we unhesitatingly 
adore. 

Compare] with the advantages to be derived 
from pain in this life only, a suffering condition 
is not an unfair price to pay for them; and if, as 
we devoutly hope, those advan will grow 
greater to ull eternity, we may well any with the 
Apostle: "E reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.“ “Our 
light aMliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth in us a far more exceeding and cterual weight 
of glory." To the ordinary essayist on pain, pain 
seems to be, and is spoken of, as if it were inces- 
sunt und eternal. But ns a matter of fact, few 
men and women suffer all through their lives 
without cessation, and even theu death sets them 
free Iustead of being eternal, pain is begun and 
ende lin every case within the short space of 
one hundred years. The worst and most excru- 
ciating aud most lucessant physical torture never 
exceeded (Aat limit of duration; and what is that 
to eternity? ‘The infant crying for its first meal 
suffers far longer, during these few minutes, in 
proportion to its subsequent life on earth, than 
men and women suffer in their whole lives in 
Proportion to the life of the world to come. 

But whichever way we look at physical auffer- 
ing, we ean only come to the conclusion of my 
text; namely, that if a perfectly good God is the 
author ani! ruler of our lives and conditions, it 
m iy in a certain sense be said truly of bim: “He 
doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men." phat is, not one grain of pain or sor- 
row is inflicted wantonly, or without s good pur- 


dging by our own tenderness of heart, we may 
Suite Sire that Ne would not put upon us the 
slightest affliction which was unnecessary to our 
eterna] welfare. There is much puiu in the 
world, perhaps by far the largest share of it, 
which is manifestly necessary to our own phys- 
ical safety, without which, so senseless aud ignor- 
ant is man, thousands would fall victims to the un- 
tamed forces of Nature. Such pain isa manifest 
blessing; but it has not been chiefly present tomy 
mind in thi» diseourse. I have been 3 
much more of those pains and sorrows whic’ 
acem to be purposeless, aud which no forethought 
of ours could avert. Avoidable suffering ia al- 
ways the result of so much sin, a guilty neglect of 
God's known laws for which there is no excuse. 
But unavoiduhle suffering—sulfering which is 
practically unavoidable through our own ignor- 
ance, or through the tyranny of others to-day— 
ought very soon to become avoidable,—ought 
gradually to pasa over into the category of man’s 
conquered foes, never to rise again to his dismay, 
But, while It is for us unavoidable, it will not 
paralyze our efforts to overcome and cust it out, 
to believe all the ible pu whicb 
our Maker had in view in bringing us face to face 
with a misery too terrible for our imperfect pow- 
ers of resistance. It will even fortify our hearts 
to believe that, though God's hand has ordained 
every pain that we can bear, yet he never wishes 
us to bear a single palu which we can conquer or 
avoid, and that the direct use of pain in human 
discipline is to call forth that vigorous rebellion 
aginst it which will end ultimately in its com- 
plete removal, If pain did nothing more for us 
than to fill us with a burning sympathy which 
not only made us scrupulously careful not to in- 
flict pain on others, but also to do all we possibly 
could to relieve and remedy the yos pe sound 
us, we might well bless the Lord God on hígh for 
his mercy to men, and say with bearta full of 
faith and adoration, with eyes open to every fact 
of human circumstance, with minds enlightened 
by the deepest and most careful reflection: “It is 
the Lord, let him do what seemeth him good." 


fi but only from the necessity of things; and, 
u 


BCIENCE AND HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 


[From the New York Nallon.] 

Huxley, in one of his “lay sermons,” devoted 
to showing the influence of the growth of natural 
knowledge in improving the moral and physical 
condition of the race, supposes the first president 
of the Royal Society of London, which was 
founded just after the great fire of 1666, to revisit 
the earth once more, and pictures his surprise on 
learning that although London contains tenfold 
more inflammable matter than it did iu his day, 
the rooms beiug filled with woodwork and light 
drupery, and every corner of the streets and 
houses with explosive and inflammable gases, it 
had never since then been burnt down, and that, 
owing to the invention of engines for throwing 
water, not even a atreet is ever destroyed by fire. 
This sermon was delivered in 1866. If Lord 
Brouncker had delayed his visit, bowever, five 
years, he would perhaps have found in the burn- 
ing of Chicago some reason for doubting whether 
natural knowledge had done for the world all 
that the learned professor claims for it, either in 
the matter of preventing great conflagrations or 
of mitigating their consequences. For the growth 
of natural knowledge has had a double set of ef- 
fects on human society. There is no question us 
to the euormous increase of comfort and security 
which it has wrought, and as to the influence it 
bas had, through this comfort and security, in 
“altering our modes of thinking and our views of 
right and wrong.“ But it has enormously In- 
creased the area over which any great calamity 
is felt, at the same time thut it has increased the 
area from which succor and sympathy are 
drawn. 

A more atriking example of this could not be 
desired than is furnished by the burning of Chi- 
cago. Chic is, perhaps, more distinetively 
and peculiarly than any city which exists or haa 
ever existed, the product of “the growth of 
natnra) knowledge." All other t cities, 
whether of the New or Old World, have bad 
their foundations laid by accident, and have 
owed their rise to slow accretions of population, 
brought to them in the course of ages by all sorta 
of agencies, politicul, social, and commercial. 
Wars, famines, invasions, revolutions, the aim- 
less wanderings of exiles and malcontents, the 
flight of criminals, the fears or necesslties of sail- 
ors, the needs of barbarous tribes, or the flow of 
great rivers and the temptation of rich soll, have 
combined to build up nearly all of them in the 
slow course of centuries. This may be sald with 
more or less accuracy of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans, and Cincinnati, 
even, as well as of Rome, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Venice, and Constantinople, Chicago, 
however, owes nothing, or next to nothing, to 
the past, and has no roots in human traditions or 
weaknesses. It is distinctly the product of steam 
travelling and electrical communication, and is 
the work of asingle generation. It was created 
for the express purpose of receiving and distrib- 
uting the products of the Northwest, and was 
run up like a warehouse or factory, Without the 
rallroad aud telegraph it could not have been 


created, or, if it had been created, it w 

been of no use. Ita very exinience, dci bare 
circumstances, would probably = the 
Brouncker far more than the immunity of ond 
don from greut fires. The invention of the fire 
engine is no doubt a great thing, but the creat 
of a city uearly as large as London at the Gens 
the great fire, In the middle of n remote wilde 
ness, within n period of forty years is a fe 
greater thing, even from the merely scientifi 
point of view, 0 

But, then, there is something about it ev 
more wonderful than its creation, and iMfustrating 
still more remarkably the intluence of Beleutif) 
2 ou human society. London, in Loni 

rouncker’s day, though a great political and 
commercial capital, had little or no relations ex. 
cept through what we should call a feeble und 
Had dine commerce with the rest of the world 
Had Chicago existed aud been burnt down in is 
time, the news would have reached England 
— iu six or eight months, by menns of 

rief allusions in commercial or other private let- 
ters, and would have been talked of ms we talk 
of the sack of Rome by Alaric, or the storming 
of Constantinople by the Turks It would hare 
taken two months to get to New York or Bostan 
and the most charitably disposed man in either 
city would have speedily dismissed from his 
mind the little he knew about the calamity, 
Relief in the sbape of stores he could not send 
for want of transportation, and, long before relief 
In money could get there, the sufferers would 
either be past help or able to do without It; and 
so he would have on his way more than 
ever satisfied that his concern was with the 
affairs of his own bousehold and his own neigh- 
borhood. On the other hand, the disaster, cam- 
merclally considered, would have been a disaster 
for hard) anybody but the iubabitanta of the 

in New York or London or Berlin 

would have been touched in his pocket by it, or 
have felt his comfort affected by it. It would po 
more have threatened the exchanges of thee 
eitles with a panic than the burning of Yu 
hama five years ago. The effect of diftcaly d 
communication in producing a &ense of moe 
ness is one of the familiar facta of history; but 
the effect of the sense of remotenet in deaden 
ing and destroying the sentiment of human 
brotherhood is something which we only now be 
gin to appreciate, ‘There have occurred withina 
few years calamities fur more terrible, så megani 
the resultant misery, than the fire of (hi 
Over a million of people have perished in India 
by famine within a single year since the clo of 
our war, and, at thia writing, vast districts of 
Persia are undergoing depopulation through the 
amo sen. lore horrible still, hurdes of 
Turkomuns from the great northern teert we 
riding on through the villages and lancing or 
carrying into slavery the unhappy survivors 
After making every allowatice for the effect of 
difference of race and of civilization in creating 
the Indifference with which we henr of all tht, 
n large part of it must be attributed to simple 
distance both in time and iu miles, If the rail- 
road or the telegraph brought these awful mens 
ot suffering to our very doors, neither color ior 
ereed could stop the flow of our sympathy or prt 
vent our sympathy being really active. 

It is not true then, apparently, that the marh 
of science has made the burning of lurge cites 
henceforth impossible. Under certain conditions 
of weather and material, in any modern city, 
fires may still brenk out which no machines yet 
Invented ean check. It would indeed appear, 
from the experience of Chicago, that when te 
fire attains a certain volume, its power bemm 
something which no machine is ever likely to be 
able to chook, and against which no habitable 
building cun be made proof.“ Moreover, when 
a city burns in our time, science carries the deo 
lation over the civilized world. The temor 
which spread through the streets of Chicago wit 
felt almost ns acutely In the streets of New Yor 
aud London. ‘The flames which raged Wiere 
threatened full as many homes elsewhere, — 
In other cities, with xr qom It Ty v» he 
savings of the people of Chicago o ‘ 
were Eatme, but the savings of at least m 
mauy more who never came within a thousan 
miles of it, and with their savings nearly every" 
thing that made life sweet. There is gomethilg 
grand about this, but there is niso Sume 
which everybody must, in his secret heart, e 
appalling. There is no place on the globe now i 
which a weary man can go for rest; no tow 
less contiguity of shade" to which the stor s 
that shake the busy world cannot fii an cit 
trance, ‘The fortunes of the whole race ure 105 
80 closely linked ther by science thut 255 : 
nobody, from the hod-carrier up to the mil — 
aire, who may not any morning read in t 
paper news from the uttermost enda of the e à 
depriving him of hia fortune or hix duily rt 

On the other hand, while the citizens e oe 
don after the great fire, and the citizens oi 155 
bon after the great earthquake, wer, es pn 
famine-atricken Hindus and Persians, def im 
in their misery to battle ns best Whey Wt iyd- 
their sufferings and losses, Chicago, after preso 
ing her Joases over the civilized world, RT thing 
civilized world come to her sxed«tanev. eker 
would probably have astonished Lord Broun ria 
more dian to see countless tous of relies 
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hastening with the speed of the wind, along doz- 


eus of our highways, to the scene of the disaster, 
while the fire was still raging, aud poured out 
lavishly on the victims before they had fully 
waked up to the fact that they were really home- 
leas and ruined. If it be true, as It undoubtedly 
is, that no sentiment whether good or bad, eun 
ever become strong which does not find express- 
lon in action, the effect of the possibility of re- 
lieving distres at great distances in atimulatin 
the feeling of the unity of the human race, an 
8 the dividing foree of political bound- 
aries, cau hardly be overrated. That this great 
impulse to brotherly love should come, too, from 
the worklug of two mechanical Inventions is, 
perhaps, as marvellous au illustration as was 
ever seen of the way in which the moat material 
of agencies contribute to the moral elevation of 
the race. May God"—to use the words in 
which old Grotius closes the great book in which 
the doctrine of the unity of mankind found the 
noblest recognition it ever from Juriat or 
lator—“‘write this lesson—he who alone canon 
the hearta of all those who have the affairs of 
Christendom in their hands; and may he give to 
those Moo a mind fitted to understand and to 
respect Rights, divine and humau, and lead 
them to recollect always that the ministration 
committed to them Is no less than this, that they 
are the governors of man—s creature most dear 
to God. 


SECTARIAN PILFERING. 


(From the New York Independent.) 

The Catholics of New York City, in the years 
1869, 1870, and 1871, recelved, as a gratuity from 
the county and city treasury, the round sum of 
$1,390,885.61, to be used for the punport of private 
educational aud charitable institutions, gotten up 
and managed by Catholics, and devoted to the 
inculcation of thelr peculiar religious tenets. All 
the other religious sects put together received, 
during the same period, $329,313.64, of which 
$56,958.74 went to Protestant Episcopal institu- 
tious. The aggregate thus taken out of the 
county and city treasury was $1,725,702.15, of 
which the Catholics made sure of the Jion’s ahare. 
Every dollar of this money was rulsed by tuxa- 
tion, ludiseriminately levied upon the ple in 
proportion to the assessed valuation of their prop- 
erty. This taxation was by the authority of law, 
armed with the power of enforcement. 

In addition to this large gift of the public 
money, especially to & aingle sect, the Catholics 
of New York have, in the course of the last 
twenty years, received from the city, In land 
grants aud leases on nominal rent, the huge 
sura of $3,500,000; which, being added to the 

tulty above mentioned, swells the total to 

„896,388.51. Thla presents an aggregate of 
nearly five millions of dollars of publie money 
aud property which have been given away by 
the city authorities to further the ends and pur- 
poses of Catholicism. The amount received by 
all other religious sects of tho city is compara- 
tively u small sum, though the principle involved 
in both cases ia precisely the same. 


These fact» which we gather from a recent 
report of the Standing Commlitteo on Political 
Reform of the Union League Club of New York 
City, ought not to be dismissed with a mere 
glance, or repeated to the end of time, They 
are startling and astounding facta. Their proper 
tiile is sectarian pilfering. We should not object 
to the use of the word stealing or robbery. The 
city authorities, who are the custodians of the 
publie property and the disbursers of the public 
money raised by taxation, holding this property 
and money in trust for the legitimate objects of 
political government, have seen fit to bestow on 
a single sect in & Wm city nenrly flve millions 
of dollars within the [aat twenty years; thus di- 
Mel this ——— pum fom its politival aun 
civil purposes, and giving it away for sectarian 
ends ind uses. Nineteen twentieths of it came 
from Protestants, and non-church members, since 
Catholics, by reason of thelr general poverty, pay 
but a amall fraction of the taxes. The non-Cath- 
olic 1 have, therefore, been compelled 
to contribute the grenter prononion of this la 
amount to the aupport of a religious system in 
which they do not believe, and against which 
they earnestly protest. 

Tf this is not In the city of New York a practi- 
eal union between church and state, then we do 
not aee how such a union can ever be accom- 

lished. The political government of the city 

ns first levied a tax upon the people; nnd then 
taken a portion of the proceeds and presented it 
as a gratuity to the Catholics, in aid of their sect- 
arian Institutions. We speak of the Catholics 
particularly since they have been the great shar- 
ers in this bounty. It is not surprising that e 
are Bo generally Democratic in thelr political af- 
finities, when they have been so liberally fed b; 
the Democracy. They have found that it will 


ecclesinstically pay to be Democrats. The Rom- 
ish priesth. have had tbe sagacity to perceive 
this plain New York fact. The alliance between 


Catholicism and Democracy—the one seeking 
ecclesiastica] and the other political ends—may 
not have taken the form of a written covenant; 
yet it has had the reality of a mutual under- 
standing. The game of You tickle me and I'll 


tickle you" is upou the very 
and Catliolle history of New York City. 

Sa long, moreover, us the political power of the 
city is lu the hands of the Democracy, with a le- 
af rmit to use it in the special interest of Ca- 
tholicism, this game ia likely to be continued, 
It is an old game, which has been pie for nt 
least a quarter of a century; und the purties 
thereto have become thoroughly versed in its se- 
crets. The fact that this outrage has been com- 
mitted under the sanction of law does not in the 
slightest. degree relieve ifs moral political enor- 
mity. The case would not be a whit better or 
worse if the same thing had been done for the 
benefit of Mormons, or to propagate tbe falth of 
those who glory in being the disciples of Thomas 
Paine. Infidels have aa much right to the pub- 
lie money.to foot the bills of their creed as Cath- 
olics or E; ans have for a similar purpose. 
No such right exists in 1 to any of the sects. 
We protest against the whole thing asa down- 
right robbery perpetrated upon the tuxpayers, as 
a flagrant contradiction of the elementary ax- 
ioms of this government, and as a gross di version 
of publie funds from the only use which justifies 
taxation at all, It makes the support of religion 
compulsory. 

There is a remedy for this evil, and it ought to 
be promptly applied. The power thus to steal 
the publie money ought to be wholly withdrawn 
from those who enact and administer the laws. 
The charter of New York City ought to contain 
a astringent denial of any such power; and then 
the constitution of the State should make the 
denial general. The peuple throughout the 
whole country ought to take up the questlon 
and, by ameudiIng the Constitution of the Unit 
States, make a clean sweep of this whole system 
from top to bottom. Not a root nor fibre of it 
should left to grow in American soil. The 
time has come for a kind of action that will teach 
all religious secta to be content with the rights 
and protection of citizenship, aud not ask nor ex- 
pect the State to contribute a dollar for their sup- 

This ls the true n to be taken, and 
ere should be no de in taking it. This 
ground will effect an entire separation between 
church aod state, and remit the — of relig- 
iou wholly to the voluutary contributions of the 
sects that represent it. It will Impose upon no 
one the injustice of being compelled to pay for a 
religion lu which he does not belleve. It will set 
at rest the Catholic clamor about a division of 
the school funds. We call upon the American 
people, as citizens, one and all, to rise In their 
ight and put an effectual and final stop to this 
whole business of pilfering the public money to 
promote the ends of sectarian religionista, 


[The above protest has the right ring, and 
every instructed American must approve it. 
But does the Independent carry it 80 far aa to de- 
mand the taxation of church property? The ex- 
emption of ecclealastical property, amounting In 
this country alone to over three hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, froin the taxation to 
which all other property is subject, directly taxes 
this other property for the support of Christianity. 
For ove, we demand that this favoritism cease. 
WIL the Independent carry out its own brave 
words unflinchingly to this conclusion? We 
hope s0.—En.] 


Lonvon HEATHENISM.—The speech of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at the Carlisle meetin 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 

shows that his Grace is apprehensive of the effect 
of civilization upon Ch “gay ^ We have not 
now to go to foreign lands to find the heathen, 
they are at our very tloors, nay, in our houses! 
‘The Burmese, Japanese, and Chinese, with 
Hindu and Mshommedans and every other spec- 
Imen of heathenlam, are gathered together In our 
metropolis in consequence of our mercantile rela- 
tions with the East; and the Archbishop fears 
that, if we do not do our utmost to convert them, 
tbey may possibly convert os. "This is not 
merely an imaginary idea. ‘This great proxim- 
ity of beuthenism has Infected the philosophy on 
Which the young men feed In our great seming- 
ries of learning, and men of learning, from rub- 
bing shoulders with men who altogether disbe- 
lieve in Christianity, have more toleration for 
that denial than they had in olden times; and 
systema which have existed for centuries in the 
extreme lands of heathenism are finding some 
sort of echo even among the literature and 
philosophy of this Christan country,’'—The 
Graphic ( London). 


————— M — 


A colored fisherman named Young was croes- 
ing the Mississippi, at Helena, one stormy night 
recently, with 5 young child with him in the 
boat. hen iu the middle of the river the water 

1 to dash over the sides of the low punt, and 
it was evident that the craft would sink in à mo- 
ment unless relieved of some of its load. Put- 
ting bia child securely In the middle of the 3 
the father jumped into the river, was wash 
away and drowned. A party from the bank 
went to the rescue and recovered the boat and 
child, but the man was never seen afterward, 


fave of the political 


One of the oldest April-fonl trickaon record is 
that perpetrated by Rabelais. He was in Mar- 
selllea and estitute of funds, but anxiously 
yearned to goto Paris, It was the latof April, and 
uu iden struck him. He filled two bottles with 
brick-dust, and labeled them as containing pol- 
son to be administered to the royal family. He 
pot these vials where they would be discovered, 

e was 12 arrested, and with great m 
tery. All explauation was refused him, He 
was at once placed en route for Puris and con- 
veyed there with great expedition. Carried to 
the Palace as a traitor, he explalued the Jest, 
The vials were examined, and he was released 
amid general laughter.— Excl. 


A lame girl who had not for fourteen yeare 
once left the third story back room in which she 
lived, was among those who participated in the 
late children's excursions in Philadelphia. When 
carried to the park she asked what the grass and 
trees were, and had to be told the names of the 
most common objecte, She lay on the grass all 
day, drinking lu the alr aud sunshine, and was 
seen to weep softly from pure Joy. 


A man is Ike a bit of Labrador spar, which 
has no lustre, as you turn it in your hand, till 
you come tos ieular augle; then it shows 
deep and beautiful colors.— Erneraon. 


LOCAL NOTICES. 


Frmsr DwperENDENT Socterr.—The regular meetings of thie 
Boctoty are held nt Opxox Bars, St. Clair Street, on Sande, 
mornings, at 10% o'clock. 'T e public aro invited to attend, 


— — 
CASH RECEIPTS. 


Por the week ending October 96.—B. Hallowell, t: Joh 
Wetherbee, 45: W. T" Harlow. p: fien, S. Lei 22088. ^ 
Lowe, f8; Ciurk Jens, 48, R. Mclntorh, 38; Mre. C. 8, 
Groot, $1: B.S, Aldrich, 83; A. Payne, $3; Harvey Cooley, 
$5; J. M. Flagg, $3: Buchman Bros, $3: Parlor Bracket Co , 
$3: D.H. True dale, £8; A, B. Ulricb, $t: Geo. F. Harding, 

1.50: A. L. Davidson, Wets.; N.A. Banborn, 6) cis ; Warren 

merson, $3; D. K. Boutelle, : J W. Marshall, N; 5. Q. 
Finney, es. Joho Peck, $3; J. H. Jones, E3; P. Fromlet, 
31; Mre: I, Greeo. $3: Mr». U Gerbangb, $3: A. P. Pritchard, 
#9; Alonzo Hngbor, $3; Fred. Mobr, 60 cta.: J. J. Fraser, QU 
cta.; D. P. Miller, Victa.: J. F. C. Rnruetr, #8; W P Merrill, 
p: K. R Brown, £3; [erse! Bete, $3; E Fezandle, #8; L. F. 

arduer, 183: H, Coleman, £8: Frank Jones. $3: Ara Sioerd, 
bo cir : T. K. Peck, $5: B. F. Chapman, $8: A. N Adame, 

i Mien Rachel Cosad, $1; P. H. Macgli, $8; A. Vursier, 

M. C. Moser fe; J. S. Brewer, 60 cia.: A. G. Smith, 81; 

LR. T. Billings, 33: N. C. Nash, $3; W, A, 
Ham, 13; W. N. Dwight, Micte.: . C. 
C. Brightman, $1; G. A. Ro 
Mr A. Plunimer, 83; G. F. Naher, #4: Kilzaboth Bind- 


; Bamuel R Honey, 88; W. B. 8 s. Enge, 
, A. Clark, $8; G. h Norman, 13; J. M. Aldrich. In: 


.U0; Thos. (€. Carter, 25 cta.: J. W. 
8;58.G. Pinner, 80 cts. ; Joho W. Seward, 50 cts.; 
E. 00: M. H 
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$30.00; James i R. Davie, 60 cta, ; Charles Hich- 
ard-on, $70.00; Mre. ——— ———-. $10.00; A. W. Stevens, 
f10.00; John W. Snitinge, $20.00: Joseph 8. Delano, $10 00; 
George A. Bourne, $10.00; W. C. Macy, $10.00; Mr», B. Com: 
twlpge, $10.00; Miss M. Gifford, $10.0); Dr. G. F. Maitber, 
810.00; Mrs, A. Huberon, $1500; C. H. Pierce», $10 00; Mrs. 
— ——, $10.00; Jemes M. Aldrich, $100; K. 8 Baker, 
$10.00; F. B. Abbot, $205.00; Bi. Loula Bouk & News Co. 


All receipts of cash will be acknowledged sa above, and no 
other recelpt sent unless pecially reqovsiod. Persuna ù he 
do not see thelr remittances ackzowledged within three 
weoks after sending, will please notify oa. 


N. B.—Orders for Tract» or Single Noinbers of Tux Inber 
which are not on kand will, Hof smal] amonnt, be other wle 
filled to the same amount without further notice. 

N. B.—Tae Ixpxx js payable lo advance. lta friends 
should not be ofended ifthe paper Ia atop At the expira- 
ton of thelr terms as indicated by the mali-lags, We have 
no means of knowing whether (hey wish t! continned or not 
except by the recelpt or non · xce tpi of the subecription price. 

N. 8.—Plears examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Impzx cmaíi-tag, and report at onco any errur (a either. 

N. B.—1f your !wp£x mati-tag 1s not changed within (Ares 
weeks after renewlog your sobacripilon, please notify na Im- 
mediately: Bot du not write before tne expiration of that 
lime. 

N. B.—Postage on Tux Inpex le five conta pa: quarter, dat- 
Ing from 87881 of the Aral number, payable in advance at 
the place of delivery. 

N. B In eaae of any error iñ your mall tag, always etate 
the post-offico at which the paper Is received, and alao the 
une Just as It la now printed. Then etate any desired cor- 
reetfon. 

N. B.—Ple&se remit by post-office money-order, b; s 
tered loiter, or by draft on New York. Cheques on interior 
banks aro able to discount, and the term of subscription 
will be proportionally shortened ſu the t 

N. B.—When writing about a furmer remlitance, always 
give the dite of such remittance as exactly aa possible. 


———dó——— 


RECEIVED, 


GzomrrEICAL ARaLTem, or the Construction and Solalion of 
Vailuus Geometrica] Problems from Analyale, Geom- 
erry, Algebra. and the Diferential Calenias ; also, tho de- 
ometrics! Conrtractionof Alyebrato Equations, and a M 
of C. nstrocilpg Carver of the Hivher Order by means of 
Polung. By Bas2AMIN HALLOWRLL. formerly Proprieior and 
Principal of the Alexandria, Va., Boarding School. Phila- 
delphis, J. B. Lrrrescorr & Co, 1874. 12m , pp. 279, 

Tus Avive for November, 1879. New York: James SUTTON 
4 Co. $5.00 year. 


Oxy anp Ny tor November. Boston: Rossers Dnorazas, 


148 Washington St. 84.00 a year, 
rmwcorrs Manx for November. Philadolphla: J. B. 
Lernort & Co, $4.00 a year. 
Tux Ricmmoxp & Lovievinie MEpicAL Joummat for October. 
Looleville, Ey.: E. 8, GArtLARD, M. D. 18.0 f yoar. ë 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
BAuA 


Bion N00. 

QarrrAL, $100,000, 
The Association having assumed the publication of Tax 
Innes, the Directors have 


tare enbacriptious are subject to this assessment. 


17 It fe Y And jesirabls that tho entire 
ted with, It ie very des 
kia Dr the Association should be taken, aud eubecriptiona 
are respectfolly aolicited from all friends of Pree Religion, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 


Jomx J. STEVENS. 
C.D, B. Mitts, 8. 
J, Menat CLAREB, 


E. B. Warno, by ü a " 100 
G. N. Breanne, m 2 E SiS 100 
Joux M. Iten, " ie © 4 d 
Manauact Bos, Minnespolla, Minn, — ^ t 100 
8. LYbIARD, Long Lake, = re 15 1w 
J.Q., Kicnanpsow, Lake Clty, or Une „ 300 
Dr. U. K. BovTELLm, =“ » One “ 100 
R. E. GaiwmuAw, Minneapolis, Minn, — 7 a 100 
Mrs, E. Cuosnv, Poringe Clty, Wia., M P 100 
WI. H. Eruemr, Burlington, Iowa, — ? 1 100 
Traas T. Ü-BORN,AUDULD, N.Ya 05 15 100 
P. C. TUNER, Albany, p ui 10 
M. SCHLESSINGER, — ` 8 rd 100 
JoarrH Knit, Troy, * a P 100 
L.S. BwrawT, Dayton, Oulo, 1w 
L.F. Ganpxzm, Ponghkeepele,N. Y., . 7 100 
J. C. Guarrmutos, Rotherford Park, N.J., . M 100 
W. J. Lewis, ilion, N. T., pai ve 100 
Hanvay Hakws, — "* v s 100 
Tugo. Brown, Worcester. Mans., ü k 100 
C. W. Esrxunuoo ck. * pa 8 100 
E. B. Lonxa Bouton, ae * 100 
duet Wipe " Five 7 5» 
A. PoLsox. (in trust) ** ja Three 300 
Joan Wetusnses, " m Que » 100 
F. A. (4REENE, “ “ LI A 100 
E. S. DusitAM, r " Two — 300 
N. Cumsinos, 10 » One 10 
Cuas. T. ilow, u A Three "' wo 
Gs», li. Post: 2 * One an 100 
A. A. KNiaur. ka m 1 i 100 
GARDNER MURPHY, " * à hM 100 
Gsunmos HewawAW, ^ 8 à 2 100 
Hast NOTE, o. 4 o ^ 1 
II. K Maxx. Fond du Lac. Wis. ‘* * 10⁰ 
Goprrer GUNDRUM. lonia, Mich,  “ ts 100 
F. U. Uexenaw, on, Mass., One — 100 
W C, GANSETT, [A ^" Two bad 200 
Mna, K (.. Werte, " 4 e » 100 
Osoan Roos, ‘Taylor's Falls, Minn, ^" * 1” 
J. b. ZuuxnxRNAAx. Union City, ‘chy 9" id 100 
PukRZ À, ZIMMERMAN," F. " 100 
ona llUBBAMD, " 5 wi 2 100 
B. IL Nx, " 20 > 5 100 
Cras. II. Saio, — Ex . ka 100 
D.D W. Kaus. * » g 2 100 
G. K, WiraryoTON,Cloclonati, O., 4 ^ 100 
Jow^TUAN WaTSO0N,Tiinsvillo, — Pa. M, 10 100 
Morais ÉtN»TEIN, e e "i a 100 
Mrs. * Ravennas, 9., 5 Lod 1u0 
F. W. Conn, Evansville, Ind, Two u 200 
Ms. J. J. Proverry, „ a One v 100 
Mary SüANSON, Newton, Mass., Four a 400 
MaitC S8 ASNON, » x One 10 100 
R. L. BAKES, Ft. Fairfeld, Me, “ al 100 
J F. Fuazee, St. Louls, Mo, * * 100 
E. G. Winpsoors, `“ e un aS 100 
D. R. SrAMKA, Alion, ui., u " 10" 
Weroter Meet, Litchfield, * " " 100 
D. 'unosE, New York, N. TI.. „ * 100 
Law G. Jongs, “o “ ^ * “ 100 
M. B. Bux aur. pic “ Twa » 200 
Jons W. Cuanmwicx, Brook]yn, 2 Ons " 100 
E.5.DuwaAM, Bourton Mass., Two “ 900 
JAA Anns, = .. Tine '* £00 
Cua. Lgivis, Richmond, Ind., Ove * 100 
Gro. C. Dunuam, Dayton, Ohio, * * 100 
Cumt. A. Dat, Olneysille, ig, a * 100 
Gro, Lewis, Pros ldonece, pe > 10 100 
J.D, Froer, ^ * = a 190 
Cuang Anson, Wercertor, Mase, " Ls 10 
A.B. Uu sr, Valley Falle, KL, * " 100 
G. K Wrruiwerox, Clucinnad, Ohio, — ^ ^ 100 
. P. Putnam, North Platte, Neb., Two w 200 
. Bate, Cincinnail, Ohle, One “ 100 
I. K. Wane. „ton, aad, “ * 100 
FRANCIA ALORI, at "  Threo 2 300 
Dariau F. On un, * * * “u 300 
Cuas. icHARDSOM, * One " 100 
Mus. — “ u " " 10) 
Jous Win-on, C mbridge, ^ Two « 200 
A.W. TTESENA, = Tuledo, Ohio, One “ 100 
J. W. Sura, New Bedford, Mars., Two N 200 
J. C. Urt. u, bed " Que * 100 
G. A. Bourne. “ “ " * 10⁰ 
W. C. Macy, | » * ^ ^ 100 
Mas. B.iumminon, — ** s * 100 
Miss Many OirrugD, „ a x a 100 
Bens, . Teoken, " » ^ 10 100 
Fransic Corpin, “ 2 — 1 1⁰⁰ 
Cuan, HL. Corvin, v we v * 300 
G. P. Mavrurs, 2 1 « ^ 100 
Mn». A. Itngsonm, "E * » " 100 
C. H. Praney, ^ ^" ** “ 100 
Mus. C. A Tucker, , '* u * . 100 
A vigo M. Ack, Foll River, " U * 100 
K. . | AKER, New port, R. I, ^ u 100 
J. k. ! vAYTUM, ^" v " ^ 100 
Zossen B. Weaver, '* - w * m 100 
Juus A lawns, Falrhnsen, Mues, "Two " 200 
J.J. N gious, New York, N.Y. Three * 300 
dons W. Biom v. 2 "o ivy Ie 600 
E. Nau. * ^ “ i 530 
80.50 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—rus Invex will be enlarged to alz- 
Koen pages a! the commencoment of Ita fourth volume. Jan. 1 
1871. Alter Sopt. 28, 1879, the price of subscription wil) be 
$3.0 a year ju advance. But every eubecriber, new or old, 
“who remite 18.00 af once wil! be credited with a year's sub- 
vorlp tun frou Jan. 1, and will meantime receive the paper 
ifree, If not already pald for. 


The only iueory of Prison Reform" which is 
worth sixpence is that which alms to reform the 
prisoners. Such experiments as Mr. Brockway 
is so wisely conducting in the Detroit House of 
Correction promiss results over which humanity 
may well weep tears of joy. 


—— —— — 
“Wisdom too late," oracularly remarks a 
frlead, “ia no better than foolishness.” 


The Juller. 


Ů- 
NOVEMBER 3, 1872. 


The Editor of Tax Invex does not hold himself responsible 
Jor the opinions of correspondents or contributors. Ju columna 
are open Jor the fres discussion of all questiona included under 
dta general purpose. 

BUSINESS NOTICE.—AU communications without ex- 
ception, on all matlers pertaining to (he paper, should be ad- 
dressed ia “THE INDEX, DRAWER 38, TOLEDO, OHIO." 
AIL cheques, drafta, and post offica money ordars, should be 
made payable to “THE INDEX ASSOCIATION," No re- 
sponsibility is aseumed for loss of money or neglect in the 
Sulflment of orders, unless these directions are STRICTLY 
COMPLIED WITH. 
——— — 
FREE RELIGION AND SOCIAL REFORM, 


However intense may be one's faith in optim- 
ism, it must be moderated by the reflection that 
a large proportion of the evils that afflict human 
society are unnecessary and preventible. This 
could not be true if ours were to-day the best 
possible world, So far as the great universal 
laws of Nature are concerned, which manifestly 
tend to the best results in the end, we believe in 
optimism; but &o far as the actual atate of hu- 
man affaira is concerned, which depend on hu- 
man causes, we do not. Evolution, the key- 
word of modern thought, implies a gradual pas- 
sage from the lower to the bigher, from the less 
to the more perfect, and Is therefore unintelli- 
gible on strictly optimistic principles. Improve- 
ment is the negation of anterior perfection. Yet 
the condition of things would be to-day bettered 
beyond al! calculation, if only a little more 
thought could be infused into the great, stupid 
animal, Man. If he would but use the powers 
he now has, he might with ease throw off the 
load that so galls his foolish back. Why should 
he ulways be the saddle-horse of Destiny, when 
he might be Destiny's free rider? There are 
evils enough in the world, it is true, needing no 
microscope to discover; on every side they loom 
up like giants. But thought, the little giant 
killer, would make short work with them all. 
The trouble is that Jack is asleep. 

It would certainly be false to say that man isa 
contented victim. He rebels against his lot with 
daily Increasing vehemence. But he has not 
yet learned how to snap the cords that bind 
him. Victim as he is, he is victimized above all 
things with bad advice. 

First comes Christianity, preaching the gospel 
of his damnation by Adam, his salvation by 
Christ, and bis regeneration by the Holy Ghost, 
—all done for him by others in one way or 
another. He is told that he isa poor miserable 
sinner, vot worthy to be saved and not able to 
save biniself, who must wait shivering with 
fright till God plueks him as a brand from the 
burning, or leaves him to be consumed, accord- 
ing to his own royal wil. Not knowing any 
better than to belleve what he is told, the poor 
creature has endured his miseries for nearly two 
thousand years, hoping for a salvation that 
should be let down to him out of heaven, and 
neglecting the salvation that lay all the while in 
his own rightarm. But the dull motions of his 
brain, puzzling over the great theological riddle 
that has no answer, are by degrees communi- 
eating themselves to the long disused muscles, 
and the seven green withs that bind tle cap- 
tive Samson are beginning to crack. Wearied 
out with waiting for reform till the advent of the 
“kingdom of Christ,” the world impatiently de- 
mands it here and now. 

In answer to this demand, a swarm of special 
reforms have sprung into prominence within the 
last half century, outside of the churches and 
having no definite relation to them. The mere 
fact of their existence is proof of the felt failure 
of Christianity to redeem the race. But whether 
these various special reforms, useful as they are 
in many ways, will be able to accomplish their 
special objects with adequacy or thoroughness, is 
more than doubtful So far as they confine 
themselves to the securing of some definite meas- 
ure (for instance, the Jegal abolition of Slavery), 
a brilliant apparent ‘success is possible; but the 
success that is really needed, the extinction of 
the spirit of elavery, is not to be gained by a vote 


of Congress, a Presidential proclamation or the 
million-footed tread of victorious armies. Ne 
an outward success over which the special — 
former shouts himself hoarse may be a death. 
blow to his reform. For example, the trium 
of ‘prohibition’? would In al! likelihood be the 
defeat of temperance. Here are millions of peo- 
ple that want to buy liquor; there are thousands 
of people that want to sell it. Pass, if you please, 
a stringent prohibitory law in every State: does 
any one believe that It ls going to step in between 
every dealer and hia customer, and prevent the 
traffic? The outward signs of the traffic might 
cease; but the traffie would go on in a more 
secret, more degrading, more dangerous way, 
Drive back from the surface a cutaneous e; 
tion, which is at once the sign and the safety- 
valve of interior disease, and death may be the 
consequence. So is it with this black world. 
curse of intemperance. The evil itself is the un- 
governable craving for sensual excitement, whils 
the liquor-traffie is only one of its many chan. 
nels of gratification; which being stopped up Uy 
law, the stream does but force its way in a new 
direction, all the more perilous to society If under 
ground. Prohibition“ is an open confession of 
failure in the cause of temperance, that ls, tha 
government of the senses by conacience and rea- 
son; and the fact that so many of the nobles; 
people enthusiastically advocate it only shows 
the inhercnt impossibility of wisely carrying on a 
special reform with reference to itself alone, 
Reliance upon special measures as more impor- 
tant than general principles, which results al- 
most inevitably from too close attention (o a 
special evil, is the most formidable obstat to tha 
real and permanent cure of that very eil 
There is doubtless an occasional necessity Ix 
local treatment in cases of disease; but the whoa 
tendency of modern science is towards theab 
stitution of general treatment 80 far as posible, 
Regimen, cleanliness, air, exercise, and eo forth, 
are of infinitely greater consequence than medi- 
eine in the general preservation of health, as is 
confessed by all the wisest physicians of to-day. 
Yet the special reformer, relyiug upon his one or 
two pet measures us the adequate cure for bis pel 
evil, exhibits the wisdom of the physlcian who, 
when his patient is suffering from a general dis 
ease of the blood, should aim solely to cure one 
arm or one leg, or even one finger. 


There is no cause to wonder that the world ls 
so cold and unresponsive to the appeals of special 
reformers, when we consider how few of them 
manifest any comprehension of the general ides 
which underlie their own special reforms. Btill 
less cause for wonder is there when we observe 
the extravagances of speech aud action which 
naturally enough attend this ignorance of or con- 
tempt for the universal principles involved. In 
order to recommend the special measure urged 
upon the public, the most glowing pictures are 
drawn of the magical changes to be wrought by 
it In the world's condition,—pictures which, as 
the common sense of mankind at once perceives, 
ean correspond to nothing real in the heavens 
above, or in the earth below, or in the waters ur- 
dertheearth. Or the special mensure Is framed In 
direct violation, perhaps, of the very principle 
on which it professes to be based. Or n measure 
urged in bebalf of one reform clases directly 
with a measure urged in behalf of some slater ro- 
form, both belng advoeated in the name of the 
selfsame principle, 


In a thousand ways, the multiplication of re- 
formatory movements and measures in recent 
times, each pressing forward ‘‘on [ts own hook," 
and each clamorously demanding the exclusive 
or paramount attention of the public, tenda di- 
rectly to check the development of that uniform, 
wide-spread, and intelligent public opinion 
which must precede the triumph of reform in 
any of its aspects. The utter lack of unity in 
these movements, or at least any such unity as 
can be made visible to the sluggish eyes of the 
world, and the Intellectual confusion which they 
beget in the minds of thousands whore esrs are 
stunned by this worse than hackmav-hubbub, 
are the chief obstacle, in our opinion, to the auc- 
cess even of the most excellent special measures. 
People get tired of being called on to comprehend 
all the arguments, and remember all the facts, of 
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many unconnected, independent, and perhape 
inharmonious movements ; and fatigue generates 
indifference or even disgust. Until these Isolated 
special reforms can be clustered about some sim- 
ple central ideas, easy to understand and to re- 
member, no great headway will ever be made in 
the dírection of tlie subetantial, methodical, and 
rapid improvement of sociely. The really valu- 
able special reforms (we exclude certain pseudo- 
reforms that make a great noise In the world) 
need above everything else to be brought Into re- 
lation, traced back to the universal principles of 
which they are the outgrowth, and affiliated In 
such order and connection that all the reform- 
atory forces of modern soclety can work together 
harmoniously and powerfully to a common end, 
—not, as now too often, nullifying and defeating 
each other by a useless dissipation or opposition 
of energies. Before there can be that outward 
association of all mankind into a single Co- 
operative Union which is the golden dream of 
the best minds and hearts of our time, and 
which alone could cope successfully with the 
enormous social miseries that sadden us all either 
to see or to share, there must first be a thorough 
association of ideas, plaus, purposes, among all 
those who believe in reform as possible and are 
willing to work In order to make it actual. In- 
tellectual unity must precede organic unity. Is 
it possible in such a chaos of conflicting cries? 

On this point something will be said ín another 
article. 


A PROTEST. 


T always feel like making a protest whenever I 
hear the term “Free Religionist;" not so much 
against what may be siguifled by the term 
(though some who use it might fud it difficult to 
say what they signify by it) as against the 
phrase, Strictly speaking, ít muat be called at 
least n rhetorical impropriety, if nut a barbariem. 
The word religionist la not a word in very good 
repute. Etymologically it means, of course, one 
who professes & religion; but, as Worcester says 
of it, It ia "generally used in a bad sense, as sy- 
nonymous with bigot.” It is sometimes used in 
a good sense, but ita more customary meaning is a 
bad one. The term, therefore, for the purpose for 
which it is ineant to apply it, seems to me to be 
condemned on the acore of correct rhetoric, 

But I always feel an objection to it on other 
grounds, In spite of the adjective free, there is 
something of a sectarian look about it. Especi- 
ally when I ses or hear It used, as it not infre- 
quently is, in such combinations as this, *Radi- 
cal Unitarinus, Infidels, Spiritualists, Free Relig- 
lonists, Come-outers," &., do I &bake my head 
and say to myself, the speaker, or writer, has no 
proper understanding of what the phrase ‘‘Free 
Holiglonist“ means, or of what it ought to mean 


: Mf it is to be used at all. The ‘Free Religionists,” 


certainly, cannot be thus classified asa division 
of people apart from the other classes here 
named, The phrase has come Into such use as it 
has obtained since the organization of the Free 
Religious Association. It is derived from the 
name of that Association, and is meant, of 
course, to indicate the members of the Associa- 
tion and those who may be in sympathy with 
the general aims and principles of the Associa- 
ton, though not nominally members. But 
among the members of the Association, to say 
nothingof the large body of sympathizers not reg- 
istered by name as member, will be found some 
who would designate themselves as 'Radicals,"’ 
Unitarinns,“ “Spiritualists,” ‘Intidels,’”’ „Come. 
outers,” ns well as by other names indicating lib- 
eral and progressive phases of religious thought, 
XEvidentlv, then, such a clussification as that 
made above is erroneous. The Free Religion- 
iat,” Instead of being one term in such a classifi- 
cation, includes all the terms. Indeed, when we 
have said that the Free Religious Association 
represents those general liberal and progressive 
tendencies of religious thought, which are taking 
peop'e off the ground of ecclesiastical und tradi- 
tional authority and putting them upon the 
ground of the authority of man's mental and 
moral intelligonce, bave we not Indicated what 
the term “Free Religionist,” if it is to be used at 
all, must properly mean? It should siguify one 
Who bolie ves in the full and free application of 


resson to all problems, speculative and practical, 
of religion. 

Perhaps in time the name may be redeemed 
from the present objectionable features that at- 
tach to it; but itis to be hoped that the free re- 
ligious movement ia not to be hampered and in- 
Jured by a name crudely understood and prema- 
turely crystallized. Names in religious move- 
ments are very convenient, and perhaps ine vita- 
ble; but there is danger in them. While we 
hold firmly to truth, let us beware of the fetter of 
a name, W. J. P. 


SATISFYING PREACHING. 


A writer in the Liberal Christian listened 
lately to a rationalist preacher, whether in this 
country or abroad we cannot say, and came 
away unsatisfied. The discourse was brilliant, 
interesting, abounding !n thought, sparkling 
with Illustration. The hearers sat through it at- 
tentive and to all appearance interested. But as 
he watched the people coming out of church, he 
observed on not a few countenances an express- 
ion which indicated a similar disappointment to 
his own. Evidently they had not been fed— 
with hia food. It is quite likely. In every con- 
gregation, on any particular day, there must be 
some who are uot “fed” by the special sermon 
they had heard. Nosermon meets every listen- 
er's need, But that is no elgn that the sermons 
dellvered from the desk fall to meet the need of 
the greater number, or, on the whole, of al) who 
seek the individusl's ministration. Had our 
friend looked in other faces, he might have seen 
satisfaction and something more—an expression 
of gratitude and cheer from what they had 
heard. It is quite possible that one standing in 
the vestibule, say, of All Souls“ Church," or the 
“Church of the Disciples,” or Mr. Beecher's, as 
the audience come out, might detect a look of 
disappointment on here and there a face. They 
had had too much of what they didn’t want, too 
little of what they did; too much of Christ, too 
little of God; too much doctrine, too little wis- 
dom; too much edification, too little instruction ; 
too much sentiment, too little thought; too much 
Bible, too little Word; too much tradition, too 
little knowledge; too much admonition, too little 
cheer; too much gospel, too little reason; too 
much unction, too little ointment. 

It is odd that “pectoral” preaching should be 
in such good repute among liberal Christians 
whom the entire Evangelical world is holding in 
abhorrence for being so Intellectual. It is the re- 
mainder of the old leaven not yet left out of the 
composition of the bread of life. One is sure of 
saying the right thing who praises warm, Impul- 
aive, emotional preaching, which has a mellow- 
ing effect on the feelings, and in the same breath 
finds superfluous fault with „fine sermons,” 
"great sermons," ‘Intellectual sermons," which 
address only the reason. A noted minister in 
Boston has recently sald (and his saying has 
been generally echoed with favor) that It waa 
not the minister's business to preach great dis- 
coumes, Alas! Are Channing and Dewey and 
Parker so soon forgotten? For my part, I should 
be sorry to think it the business of the minister 
to preach great sermons; not that such are too 
numerous or unprofitable, but because it is a 
very hard thing to do, and it la not pleasant to 
consider that so many admirable men are un- 
mindful of their business. But it would seem to 
be the preucher's clear duty to preach as great 
sermons as he ean. Why undertake to address 
people nt all, unless one gives them the very best 
he has, and unless he prepares himself to give 
his best? And it is surely impossible to do one’s 
best without exerting all the intellectual power 
he possesses. At my ordination, twenty-five 
years ago, the preacher of greatest repute in 
Boston charged me that I could not put too much 
well-directed intellectual force Into a sermon, 
and I have felt pledged to try and do that every 
time. 

Did the phrase well-directed imply that the m- 
tellectual force was not to be used intellectually ? 
How then can it be used? Intellect, whatever 
its nim, must consult the intellectual laws, The 
greatest Evangelical preacbers were highly in- 
tellectual; they made people use their minds to 
some purpose, Thelr mest effective sermons 


were not other than "fine," ‘‘magnificent,”’ 
"grand." Was it their merit that they were 
aimed at the heart and not at the head? They 
were aimed at the heart through the head. 
They set forth views, doctrines, arguments, phil- 
osophical reasonings. They were meant to pro- 
dace conviction, to fasten upon the mind certain 
strong chains of thought, which had been fash- 
ioned by prodigious labor in the atudy. 

And this, precisely this, is what the rationallat 
preacher proposes to do. To him It seems vastly 
more important to Instruct his hearers in the 
new philosophy of the universe and of human 
life, to give them a new view of the meaning of 
existence, to explain to them the laws of charao- 
ter and of society, to reveal to them the condi- 
tions of happiness, than to touch their feelings or 
to send a momentary thrill along the nerves of 
their moral sense. That the average audiences 
do not enjoy this kind of ministration as keenly 
aa the other may be the case; they are less accus- 
tomed toit. But that they profit by it less I am 
slow to belleve; and that they will learn to en- 
joy it more as they are more accustomed to It, Is 
more than probable. After all, the only thing 
that satisties people in the end ia truth; and the 
more clearly itis presented to them the better. 
Scrappy talking may be tolerated; but the firat 
condition of solid success js that a speaker shall 
respect the minds of his auditors. 

Emerson says: The religion which Is to guide 
and fulfil the present and coming ages, whatever 
else it be, must be intellectual. The scientiflo 
mind must have a faith which is science.” Per- 
bapa Mr. Emerson would not find so much dis- 
satisfaction in the members of the rationalist's 
congregation. The greatest preacher in Amer- 
ica, by fur, is Mr. Beecher; and he owes his em- 
Inence to the broad intellectuality of his mind. 
Whoever will allow himself the pleasure of read- 
ing his "Lectures on Preaching’ will discover 
that something beside sentiment ls needed for 
"satisfying" preaching; that, in the judgment of 
this great exemplar, all the mind one can get ls 
none too much for the sermon; and that fallure 
is the result, not of sermons that are too great, 
but of sermons that are too little. 0. B. F, 


PROF. TYNDALL IN BOSTON. 


Mr. Tyndall's name and reputation are so fa- 
miliar to the readers of THE INDEX that I think 
they will like a brief account of bis first lectures 
in America. No scientific man has been soea- 
gerly welcomed aince Agassiz first lectured in this 
country. The announcement of the lectures was 
very brief, and many did not learn of the time 
for procuring ticketa, and yet the rush for them 
was so great that the walting throng reached 
nearly the whole length of Bromfield street. 
The Hall was crowded by an eager and attentive 
audieuce. I was not fortunate enough to get a 
ticket and so missed the opening lecture; but a 
friend kindly gave me one for the second, 

Mr. Tyndall is a tall, slender man, with a 
bright and intelligent face, and a decidedly Eng- 
lish accent. It does not, however, render his 
speech either unpleasant or unintelligible. His 
manner Js unaffected and genial, and he puts 
himself into entirely friendly and affectionate 
relation with his audience, smoothing away 
every little mistake or failure in the experiments 
with a pleasant Joke, and continuing his explan- 
ations from the speaker's desk or the aasistant’s 
stand, wherever he may happen to be. 

He opened the Art lecture with an admirable 
statement of the Importance of original investi- 
gatlon, before be went on to illustrate the prop- 
erties of light by experiments with the electrio 
light and the carbon points. 

His second lecture was on color; and in a series 
of experiments with the spectrum he Illustrated 
very clearly the composition of light and the es- 
sential principles of spectrum analysis. He said 
that these lectures would not be designed for 
learned audiences, but would bo elementary, aa 
‘he had understood that he would have culti- 
vated and intelligent, but not strictly scientific 
audiences, There was, therefore, nothing very 
new or original in the subject matter of the lect- 
ure; but the great charm was In the perfect 
clearness of the explanations, and in the perfeo- 
tion and beauty of the experiments. To one who 


has only read of Spectrum Analysis, actually to 


see the lines of eodium and thallium is a pleasure 
almost akin to that of beholding the Milo Venus 
In the original for tbe first time. 

He made the very welcome announcement that, 
ai when he came to America again” (he tried to 
change his conjunction to if, but the storm of ap- 
plause prevented bim), he should give a course of 
lectures more specially adapted to scientific peo- 
ple, in which he should discuss more difficult 
problems, He sald: “Man and Nature bad both 
given him so kindly a reception that he should 
feel very much disposed to come again,” 

I most earnestly hope he will, and feel & great 
debt of gratitude to those who have procured for 
us the great satisfaction of seeing and hearing a 
man who has done such great service both by 
scientific research and liberal thought. I trust, 
also, that the stimulus his lectures will give to 
scientific study will lead many of our country ly- 
ceums to arrange next year for courses of scien- 
tific lectures which shall give valuable informa- 
tlon, instead of a desultory course of entertain- 
ing essays on various themes, E. D, C. 


The following paragraph from the New York 
Tübiat in a fair specimen of the manner lu which 
the Roman Catholies in this country "keep the 
word of promise to the ear, but break it to the 
hope." Where the idea of liberty has such firm 
bold of the people as it has in the United States, 
there is no possibility of success in Catholic propa- 
gandism, unless, at. least in sound, the claims of 
Catholielam are reconciled with it. But how ut- 
terly the idza of liberty is stricken out of the 
word, wil appear plain to any one who knows 
how completely enslaved is the State when “sub- 
ordinated"' to the Church, If any ove wanta to 
enjoy the "liberty" exemplified to the world in 
the history- of the Spanish Inquisition and 
the masacre of St. Bartholomew, let bim 
"stand firmly by the. Pope.“ 


“Liberty has no guarantee where there is no 
divinely commissioned spiritual authority ; that 


ia to say, where there is no divinely commis» - 


sioned Church, with authority from God, above 
and independent of secular society, to which the 
Btate is subordinated and bound to hear, and 
whose decisions in the case are for it the law of 
God, which it must not transgress and must ob- 
serve. Here ls the significance of the decree of 
the council of the Vatiean, defining the Pope to 
be, by divine right, the supreme governor of the 
universal Church. Hence, whoever wars againat 
the Pope wars against liberty, and is playing, 
whether he kuows it or not, into the hands of 
despotism, and a despotiam that extends alike 
over both body and soul. Let Catholics stand, 
then, firmly by the Pope.” 


Who can help admiring the gentlemanly and 
Christian tone of the following criticism on one of 
our fellow-workers, contained several weeks ayo 
in the New York Christian Advocate ? 

„Au editorial contributor to THE INDEX whose 
initials are W. H. S. writes about the council at 
North Adams, and this is part of whut he says: 

‘These three Orthodox preachers called this old 
pivotal doctriue [of eternal punishment] a non- 
essentia] doctrine. If so, pray what is essential? 
A belief in the supernatural divinity and sacri- 
fice of Jesus? Essential for what? Not for sal- 
vation, for they admit they do not believe in 
damnation.’ 

They admitted nothing of the sort. They all 
believe in hell, and that all liars shall have their 

rt n it. W. H.B. may not believe this, but 


e has poro reasons for examining the subject 
carefully." 


It is at least well to have on record this express 
avowal that the Christian Advocate does be- 
lieve in hell," as it evidently means to endorse 
what it takes to be the belief of the “three Ortho- 
dox preachers.’’ 

— ́D¼rEGx——  — 

Mr. 8. H. Morse, late editor of the Boston 
Radical, has very kindly sent to us specimens of 
his fine medalliona of Grant and Greeley, adver- 
tized on our last page. They do great credit to 
bls artistic powers, and make a very handsome 
ornament for the parlor or study. Let every 
friend of the present presidentlal caudidates pur- 
chase one or the other of these medallions, not 
only for their own sake (and they are well worth 
the money), but also as a tribute of gratitude and 
respect to à noble man who haa given seven of 
the beet years of his life to unremunerative, 


modest, and singularly disinterested labor for the 
radical cause. 


Communications, 


T dence must run LAs ruk of typograp, 
E. The usual cara will be taken Lo anoid them but here 
aftsr no epace will be red to Errata. 
N. B.- üsgibiy 


publication. 
THE BAIT AND THE TRAP. 


BY CHARLES K, WHIPPLE, 


For years past, some of our more enthusiastic 
Orthodox brethren have been sounding the 
praises of Mr. K. A. Burnell, a Western man 
who calls himself n lay evangelist.” His Buc- 
cess In the West has been such that he was in- 
vited last year by the Boston Young Men's 


ton in March — and, If we can trust tbe report 


as many towns and cities within seventy-five 
da; These meetings, designed to establ 
V"revivals," were arran 

„ Y. M. C. A., aud conducted by 
ita functionaries in conjunction with Mr. Burnell, 
the fame and akill of the latter gentleman seem- 
ing to be mainly relied on for success. Mr. Bur- 
nell has certainly deserved success, in so far as 
diligence in the use of means implies such desert; 
and b engaging him, tbe managers of the 
B. Y. N.. C. A. have shown their p 8 
preciation of the use of means, and their skill in 
the choice of agents; though, when success at- 
tends any of the claborate Industries carried on 
by these agents, they make & point of bestowing 
“all the glory“ in another quarter. 

Mr. Burnell is, indeed, a very skilful speaker. 
T was about to "I that he is well worth bearing, 
but that remark requires qualification. The 
aongs of the Syrens were well worth hearing to 
those who had taken such precautions as —— 
did againat injury from them. So the mellifluous 
speech of Mr. Burnell is really worth hearing by 
oue who la able to go into the way of temptation 
without ylelding to temptation, 

Mr. Burnell manifestly, a genial, social 
friendly man. His countenance is sweet and 


eeu his voice pm his command of 
a 


nguage abundant, his fluency In expression 
and illustration wonderful. He cau talk, appar- 
ently without end, yet always charmingly, and 
never with the slightest appearance of egotiam, 
even when his own experience or his own action 
is the subject in hand. 

He ls engaged by his employers to do a work of 
proselytisum among the people whom they call 
“impenitent sinners.” e, however, does not 
call them so. He perfectly understands that flies 
are not to be caught with vinegar. His employ- 
era want him to get people into their churches, or 
put them in train to get in, assumiifg that hell 
must be the ultimate portion of all outsiders. 
Mr. Burnell does this work, it is said, with great 
success; but he says not a word about either hell 
or the church. € leaves all the unpleasant ex- 
planations to be given by those who may come 
after. Knowing that it is the first step which 
costa, and that wheever is persuaded to say A 
will be re to say B 200 prone to C, he ap- 
plies himsel exclusively to that first step. 

Mr. Burnell'a forte is the excitement of sym- 
pathy among his audience, and he accomplishes 
thls in a masterly manner. He bas storiea with- 
out number, genuinely interesting and affecting, 
and he tells them with a perfection of manner 
such as Mr. Everett hiniself could not surpass, 
As, in a novel, there must always be a lover and 
a maid, so in Mr. Burnell's stories, the invariable 
characters are a person ''without an interest in 
Christ," and @ friend, new or old, who, with or 
without other acta of friendliness, persuades the 
first of his need of such an "interest," of the 
feasibility of abtaluing it, and of the need of ob- 
taining it at once. These two persons may be 
much, little, or not at all related to each other 
and there may or may not be other parties and 
other incidents concerned In the story. There is 
almost always, however, an affecting appeal to 
the remembrance of paternal and maternal! love, 
and there is always a remorse, or a longing, or a 
sense of want, which can only be appeased b 
the attainment of that “interest in Christ" 
which it is Mr. Burnell'a business to supply, Mr. 
Burnell (to Judge from his stories) seems never 
to have met with a person who, being without 
this form of spiritual comfort, was not earnestly 
desirous of obtaining it. He seems (still Judging 
from his stories) quite unaware of the possibility 
of loving God, —— ia do his will, and living 
on good terms with bim, without getting the 
business transacted at the office of some agent, 
go-between, or middle-man; and quite unaware 
of the existence of persons who, loving and 
serving God thus, sre satisfied with that relation, 
and feel no need of any extra policy of insurance. 
All the ple Mr. Burnell tells about would 
give all they have in the world" to possess a faith 
— and endorsed after his particular 

on. 


Apart from the Interest in Christ)’ which Mr. 


hiec I 


articles stand a very poor chance: f 


\ 
Burnell insists upon as the one thin; 
makes particular meution of only one artes 
that Orthodox creed, the acceptanes of which E 
full ia by and by to be required of his ph 
Original ain, total depravity, election prelati 
ation, damnation, and that striking —.— 
in the Orthodox idea of the Heavenly Fate 
which makes him utterly indifferent to penite 8 
aud reformation beyond the grave, in t Stone 
those who have not repented and reformed E 
this side of it—all these are taken for granted red | 
him, but he seema to judge it best not to 
about them. They are not of theuature of bai 
— * opm — — them would Prd | 

m the trap those whom he is tryl 
Into it. The only Orthodox dogma wild i" 
talks about and enlarges upon | 
theory, is the theory that every word in the Bible 
is God word; aud that we must have & child. 
like faith in that book, and believe everythi | 
contained in it from Genesla to Revelation $ 
his bearers will only take thia point for granted 
and say that they desire an interest in Chriat | 
and stand up or kneel down to be prayed with 
there is great probability that their casea will be 
successfully finished, In a few days or weeks, by | 
some of the subordinates. 

Of course, Mr, Burnell discountenances argy- 
ment or dikeussion, In relation to any of those | 
points wherein reason and the natural sense of 
right and Justice are at issue with the Orthodox 
theories. In the opening meeting of the series in | 
Heston above alluded to, when Mr. Burnell was 
appointed to follow Mr. Hepworth in remarks on 

e question—''How aball Christians meet the 
modern scepticism or Free Religiou of the day? 
—they bo earnestly depreciated reasoni 
about the dogmas of the creed, and Mr. Burnel 
frankly gave his judgment in the following 
words: 


| 

i] 

„We don't want logic, but simple faith in this | 
book [holding up the Bible]. Isn’t seeptirism 
ain? And doesn’t the Bible say, ‘The wages of 

sin le death! ^" | 

| 


& whith 
besides the Chie 


Among those sinners’ who have been regular 
Attendants on Orthodox preaching, s consider 
able number are fully prepared to swallow the 
mass of assumption. ese, of course, are easly 
magnetized by Mr. Burnell to the point of openly 
taking the first step, and “committing 1 
selves" na seekers for "an Interest in Christ" 
The attainment of this, they are led to expect, 
will secure for them not only salvation in the 
next world, but permanent joy and peace in the 
present one. 

What wonder that, with this pleasant pmepect 
before them, sundry enthusiastic young 
aud sundry anxious older ones should take the 
bait which Mr. Burnell offers? AN that they 
have to do, they are told, ls to give themselves to 
Jesus, and accept for themselves the atonement 
he lias prous, Amidst the excitements of a 
"revival," the solicitation of relatives and friends 
who think it tadapensshie for you to accept thoe 
traditions of the elders which they long ago ge- 
cepted, the enthusiasm of new converts, and the 
testimony of respectable old church-membes 
that they have never known a doubt nor a far 
since they gave themselves to Jesus, and that hi 
primae to give them whatever they nsked in 
aith has never once failed,—under all these in- 
fluences, I say, what wonder that the contagion 
spreads, and that many apply for the rich inher- 
itance proffered on such easy terms. The draw- 
backs and incumbranves are discovered later, one 
by one; but long before that time Mr. Burnell 
has gone, and Is setting the trap somewhere che, 

hen a young man has once taken that first 
step which it is Mr. Burnell's department to per 
suade bim to, he finds himself taken in charge 
by sundry of the proselyters of the Y, M. C. K. 
who examine him, pray with blm, exhort him 
as to the things he is expected to believe and the 
things he is expected to say and do, then pray 
with him again, and thenceforward undertake, 
as far as they are allowed, the direction of his 


— — — — 


i — — — 


thoughts, words, and actions. He finde his 
whole life searched into, apied upon, reported 
upon, and manipulated, as far as possible, in the 


interest of the Y, M. C. A., and of the group 
eburches whose agents the officers of that Aso- 
ciation are. He finds that the "interest in 
Christ," which he received on the ground of the 
Joy, rest, and peace it was to bring, la understood 
as pledging bim to believe sund unreasonable 
things as true, to refrain from sundry innocent or 
salutary things as wicked, and to go th 
with sundry daily formalities as important duller 
Hesitation about any of these points will f, 
forth suspicion and remonstrance from bis - 
elected guardians; and the refusal to follow thelr 
dictation in any of these matters, or the claim 
that he must decide for himself what are his we 
duties, in opposition to their Judgment, will su 
ket him to the reproach of being a Nena 
elr object Is to mould and fashion bim 22 
the pattern of their church; that is to aay, K el 
the pattern of some one of the four 7—.— 
bauded together for proselytism in thelr Amot ^ 
tion. If E has a mind of hía own, and forme 
and adheres to an idea different from Leg 
the service God requires of bim, he wi " 
treated by them as an outsider, and reman 
anew to the class of publicans and "sinere, at 
If it were fairly understood in the rev — 
meeting or the prayer- meeting that giving on 


— 
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self to Jesus will be of no avall unless accompa- 
nied or followed by belief in hell, and In the sort 
of God whose pleasure it was to create hell. and 
then to create men aud women to suffer eternally 
there, probably fewer persons would swallow the 
bait, and thus fewer would be caught in the trap. 


In every town and village there are many 
who avoid or escape the snare of the sectarian 
proselyter. A proportion of these see that life is 
real and earnest, the beginning of an unending 
existence, and that their future, both In this 
world and tbe next, must be materially luflu- 
enced by the characters they are forming here 
nud now. If any one of this class asks, What 
shall [ do in view of this future? How shall I 
form a character acceptable to God and useful to 
man? How am lto know God's In re- 
gard to me, and how shall I co-operate with him 
to fulfil them ?"—1f any one, I say, asks these 
questions, the answer is easy, however difficult 
may be the execution. 

Such n one may well take to heart and act 
upon this saying of Jesus: Why, even of your- 
selves, Judge ye not what is right?” Let your 
reason and conscience take counsel together on 
this matter. Are there known duties which mu 
have been accustomed to neglect in daily life? 
Are there temptations, customary or occasional, 
which you have allowed to galu the victory over 
you? It Is certainly God's will (is It not?) that 
you should fulfil those duties, aud resist those 
temptations, and form the habit of right ving, 
and strengthen It by daily use. Apply yourself, 
day by day, to this work, nnd seek, from al 
sources, light to guide and strength to fortity you 
init Whenever you fail In any point, when- 
ever you come short in any point, notice the fact, 
seek the xt of 8 for avoidance In ae turie; 
try in, keep trying, never cease trying. v- 
ing hs you 5 be In the line of duty and of 
progress; and you need neither dread sudden 
denth of the yy, nor apply at an insurance 
office to secure future welfare for your soul. 


»DEAL AND NHINTORICAL CHRINTIANITY. 


CAMRBRIDGEPORT, Oct. 9, 1872. 
Me. ABBOT: 


I want to any a few words in THE INDEX, on 
the subject of ‘ideal and Historical Christianity.” 
1 have been reading your and Professor New- 
man's thoughts on the subject, A. W. Stevens in 
the Radical, and A.J. Grover in THE INDEX. 
"Christ or Miracle" I think is charming. 

What is historical Christianity? In the first 
place allow me to say that I do not think it is 
Los. ble to find it. It is like the Irishmau's fica, 
—when you think you have put your fuger on it, 
itis gone. You say it is tue Roman Catholic 
Church, Professor Newman says, No—that is a 
corruption of Christianity. Mr. Stevens says It 
is the Orthodox Church. Dr. Bellows says that 
it be the Unitarian; and so forth. 

l think Mr. Grover is right when ho says that 
men live two lives—one actual, the other Ideal. 
But allow me to suggest what to me looks like 
the truth, thut no one can see or comprehend our 
actual lives but ourselves. When we look at the 
best and wisest men of the pust and present, we 
see simply our idealization of them; that is, our 
best nud highest thoughts of these men consti- 
tute for us the ideal men, 1t is probable that our 
conception of great inen fs a very different thing 
from the real and actual men themselves. What 
alo I know, for lustance, about the real aud actual 
Bocrates, Jesus, Luther, Milton, Shakspeare, 
Varker, Holyouke, Mill, Spencer, Emerson, 
Bartol, Abbot? I have been reading and ad- 
miring Emerson for twenty-five years, yet what 
do L know about the real, actual Emerson? Do 
I comprehend or understand him? War from it. 
Y have my ideal Emerson, and to me he seems 
greater than Jesus. But what are the actual 
Tacts about the merits and demerits of the two 
men J aur unable to say. 

It seems to me that we have nothing but our 
awn and other people's ideala of Christianity. 
We can have no real and actual historical 
Christianity, When 1 hear Christians—Cath- 
olie, Orthodox, or Unltarinu—extulliug the vir- 
tucs of Christianity, and try to understand what 
they mean by it, 1 find that they all idealize the 
thing. That is, they Interpret Christianity so as 
w make it harmonize with thelr best und highest 
thoughts of truth and right. 

To show the great difficulty of ascertaining 
actuul fucts, allow me to tell the story of the 
Frenchman who was going to write the history 
of the world. Having got bis room well filled 
with books and ianuseripts, aud being about to 
sit down to his writing, he heard a nolse under 
his window; going out to wwertain what wee 
the matter, he got so many ountradietory ae 
counts of the affair that be went Inte hie mom 
anil threw bis books into the tlre, saying that If 
he could not find out what hapypenen ander his 
own window, it was usele of feyine to 


write an necount of what lwd happened in We | 


whole world. 

Some one has truly said that words have no 
fixed menulny, that they can only mean what 
ewh person hus the power of understauding from 
them. And na no two persons have the same 
understanding or seeing ‘power, therefore no two 


raons understand or see any oue thing alike, 

ow then can we expect to see Christianity as 
Jesussaw It? It is impossible. 

Tt has been said, again, that God made man In 
his own image; and also, that man makes God 
in Ais own im It seems to me that we all 
make Christianity in our own image, 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun VERITY. 
——̃ — 
MIMCELLANEOUSM REFLECTIONB. 


Francis E. Angor, Esd.: 


Dear Sir,—1 attended a lecture sometime 
ngo—or I may call it an address—delivered ina 
publie school of this city, and waa very much 
pleased to see how broad and radical the views 
were which the lecturer advanced upon aclentific 
aud other matters. The audience was a small 
but intelligent und appreciative one, But the 
leeture seemed to me to be quite out of place 
where Bible-reading in school! was tolerated. 
There was no mention of God made In it but as 
the higher Being whom we generally speak and 
think of as being the creator of the present earth, 
and none of Christ. The lecturer closed with 
saying that, believing there would certainly be 
au end to matter—how soon was not of auy con- 
sequence—he belleved it must have had a begin- 
ning, sud therefore a Creator. A- close like this 
I felt to be very unsatisfactory; for, baving rea- 
soned thus far, he ought of necessity to have said 
mamme about his ideal of the Creator: 
whether he had existed from Infinity or had 
sprung up with matter, a question of the highest 
Importance, which cao or cannot be augwered. 
If from infinity, how he conceived or by what 

roceas of reasoning he had arrived at it, ezelud- 
ng revelation; If with matter, what had been 
the cause of his appearance and had given him 
the power to make natural laws, &o, I see no 
other way open for a man who believes matter is 
not eternal but to accept the God of the Bible; if 
not wholly, at least substantially. I am inclined 
to think that 3 man holding such an opinion 
would be soon crushed by a materialist such as 
Underwood. There is no doubt that the great 
and real question now to be solved by science is: 
“Is there a God?" This finally answered, we 
ean then proceed in our Investigation of things 
which are now only guessed at or assumed; but 
until this doubt ia settled, we must pause. 

It seems to be a truth which all Christian sects 
establish by their actions that, whatever one 
thoroughly believes, he Is undeniably Justified in 

rsecutiug others—even uuto death—for not be- 

eving, in order to convert them, without pnus- 
ing for a moment to consider whether such a 
course is just or not, For Roman Catholica and 
other Christians are thoroughly convinced that 
what they believe is the only truth, and therefore 
they are, according to themselves, quite Justified 
In trying to convert others to thelr opinion, and 
for that purpose lu using the most violent means 
to effect their aim if milder ones fail. But as it 
happens, the Brahmin, Buddhist, Mahometan, 
nay, even the savage nud idolnter are quite as 
much convinced us the Christian. that they are 
right, therefore they also nre justified on the same 
rinciple in using the same means as thelr 
riewdly and merciful brothers use. What holds 
good for one holds good for ull, and that in every- 
thing. And this [s where lies the fallacy of tlie 
whole argument, us it makes might—right. 

Another tliougut bas always struck me forcibly 
about the plagues of Egypt, and this isit: "How 
was God justified in sending the ten plagues on 
the Egyptians, instead of upon Pharoah alone, 
who was really the only offending party?“ The 
Bible says thuat he “smote all the tirst-born of 
Egypt." Now itis very clear that the Egyptians 
themselves had wy little, if anything, to do 
with the slavery of the Hebrews; for If Pharoah 
had but maid, “Let the Hebrews go," no one 
would have disputed his royal word. Besides 
which, Pharoah desired once or twice to let them 
go, but the account says: "And the Lord hard- 
ened Pharoah's heart o that he would not let 
the people go.” Admitting the God of the Bible 
and pretended revelation, it would have been 
impowible for Phurouh, or any one else, to ex- 
hibit any power whatever, if God really hard- 
ened his heart, which is but another way of ex- 

resing the taking away of one’s will, and there- 
by ren ering him utterly incapable of acting as 
he would. The whole account is but a descrip- 
tion of the injustice of God, If true. Even hu- 
man justice would be better than his, as the law 
of must countries which are civilized or even un- 
civilized does not condemn aud pue a whole 
family for the misdoing of oue of the members, 
especially If he fu a certain degree had not been 


able to neck otherwise 


Dus more thought and L close. TE lus always 
seemed to tue slrange (bat naliousmi far removi 
from Ge country where Jesus was born should 
luce such: implicit bellef In the aecounts of him, 
and acknowledeo ln) as the Sen of God with 
aly such slight te-timauy as the four Gospels 
eain z mone expecially ns the tation of which 
he yas 3 get does ever umo Nils day deny his 


divinity, as the Jews certainly do, It really la 
an astonishing fact, For the question naturally 
arises, who is likely to know the best, the people 
with whom he spent his life aud amongst whom 


he worked his miracles, or those who haye only 
an account of him In the &hape of the four Gas- 
— Yet the latter declare it Infallibly true, the 
ormer absolutely fnise. 

Permit me to make an illustration, which ma 
not be the best, but is as good a one us Tean thin 
of. Suppose the Chinese were to aseert that 
there never took place in America a Declaration 
of Independence: which would the world believe, 
and which would be likely to know the best, the 
Chinese, or the Americana? ‘Tis 8&2 simple toan- 
ewer this question thut it requires not a moment's 
reflection. Yet foreign nations persist in know- 
Ing better than Jews themselves who was born 
and lived amunyst them, although being obliged. 
to take the Old Testament, the history of the 
Jews, for the foundation of their New ‘Testament 
with its Christ, atonement, crucifixion, ascen- 
slon, K.; whereas, if they hnd not the Jewish 
tradition contained In the first two chapters of 
Genesis about the fall of man, their New ‘Testa- 
ment could not stand a moment. How strange 
such things appear to oue who has thoroughly 
freed himself from their benumbing influence! 
Yet they exist to this day and are believed b 
millions, whose minds we ought to endeavor wit! 
all our might to undeceive. 

But I have alrendy occupied more space than 
I ought to have done, and therefore I will now 
close with the hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when reason and science alone will be 
taken sə the only guides for intelligent men to 


follow. 
Your in faith, H. W. N. 


18 IT ONLY "FAITH"T 


Mr. ABBOT:— 

In n late INDEX Dr. Sunderland writes 
"faith" twenty times in about one eolumu. I 
often rend such articles from his pen. His main 
idea la tha Epub. Hke Christlanity aud all 
other kindred religions, is built on "falth"—not 
on knowledge. 

My evidence of the present existence of sev- 
eral of my relations whose earthly bodies have 
long been buried, and of my real communication 
with them, is of the same nature as my evidence 
that La Roy Sunderland exists, and that 1 have 
received lettera from him. Millions of hónest 
men and women would testify to the nbove fact. 
We know it to bea fact Permit me to ask Dr. 
Sunderland if our evidence of hia existence, and 
that the letters inourdraweralgned by his name 
are really from him, ia no more tian Justh? Such 
"faith" will satisfy me on almost any subject. 
Mrs. Kent has not read his letters or articles, yet 
through me as n "medium" she hus no doubt that 
Dr. Sunderland is an actual man. Buch "faith" 
will do. If this is only faith, may not faith bo 
sometimes about as good as much whieh is al- 
lowed to be knowledge ? 

N AUSTIN KENT. 
BrockKiIOLM, N. Y., Sept. 1872, 


AN INQUIRY. 


EDITOR oF INDEX :— 

Will you please inform your readers whether 
or not President Grant and Schuyler Colfax 
signed one of the original calls for u convention 
to make the theologicul amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States? he information 
may be useful to other renders as well us to 

INQUIRER. 

[Both General Grant and Mr. Colfax, a year or 
two ago, signed in tbeir private capacity an in- 
vitation to the European branch of the l'rotest- 
ant Evangelical Alliance to hold one of its mect- 
ings in New York; and the officers of the Amer- 
jean branch of the Alliance, with Freut Impro- 
priety, appended to the signatures their official 
titles. We consider even nn unofficial signature 
ns wholly wroug under the circumstances. But 
neither of these men, so fur as we know, ever 
signed the call for a Christian Amendment Con- 
vention; and we do not believe they would ever 
sign one.—En.] 


AN ANTIDELUVIAN PARAGBAPH. 


Has the Chicago Interior any grandchildren? 
Tf ro, it is pleasant to think how in future years, 
looking over the venerable files, they will suuile to 
come upon such paragraphs as the following. It 
is extracted from one of its recent ullerunces 
upon the sacredners of the Sabbuth :— 

“Originally luxtituted on the day after Cren- 
tion was finished, It symbolized the preat Kub- 
bath of time and of the heavenly world, 1t waa, 
moreover, a sign between God and Israel through 
all their generations, as the rainbow was a sigu 
to Noah." H. 1. B. B. 


“Though all the winds of doetrine were let 
loose upon the earth, so truth be among then we 
need not fear. Let her and fübehood grapple: 
who ever knew her to be put to the wont ine 
free and opeu encounter? Hi Miltun. 


———— ————————— 


Friends of the Index! 


Please Immediately the name and address of every 
Radical oer e and Neweman you may know of; also the 
address of every editor and paper Misty to give ald an on] 
fort to our enterprise; and oblige ASA E. BUTTS, Genera 


Arent of Tas Inpex. 
* THE INDEX, Deawes 88, Tul xuο. Ou. 


THE RADICAL. 


A fow odd volumes, bound tn cloth, for sale at feo dollars 


4 t " 
GM) per rol, Bent post paid. NEN H. MORSE, 


[148] $5 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HORACE GREBLEY! 


ULYSSES S. GRANT! 


FINE MEDALLIONS OF THE TWO PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


These medallions are nicely finished in oll (a0 that thoy ma: 
always be kept clean) and handeomely framed, Price, 5-00 


wach, Bent, ress pald, on receipt of price. 
A. H. MORSE 
— Box 8031, Boston. Mass. 


* The form and materia! of this counterfeit presentment are 
anch as to fti It fur the parlor and library weila: to be kept as 
a memorial of one who ia eo highly honored from his close Iden- 
tification with the nation’s fears, hopes, and triompha in the 
great crivis of fte history. The manipulation of this work is 
artistic and eallefactory."— Boston Transcript, (148) 


MONES, POPES, 


And their Political Intrigues. 


BY JOHN ALBERGER. 1 Vol., 12mo; pp. 88%, Price $1.50. 


Aogrts FOR SUPFLYINO Tus Taaps.—Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton; Lee, Shopard, & Dillingham, New York; Ma-on, Baker, 
& Pratt, New York; J. B. Lippincott & Oo., Philadolphia | 
Clazton, Remron, & Flaffelánger, Philadelphia; sod for sale 
by booksellers generally. [148] 


G. L. HENDERSON & CO., 


BANKERS, 
LEROY, MINN. 


Money loaned on short time, or for a term of years, on unin- 
cumbered improvod farma, at 19 por cent. per annum, neit, 
lateres: payable annually. Al) expenee for abstract of title 
andrecording mortgage paid by borrower. 

We are frequently asked for Joana by pariles living in other 
Biates, bat we mako loans only to parties living near us in 
lowa or Minnesota, where we can examine persunally the lands 
offered as security, The security maa! be worth Wo or three 
times as much às the sum Joaned. We can Jet sums to 
farmers who wish to improve thelr laude, ranging from 
to $2,000. At the end of each year we collect the interest and 
rami free of charge to parties who send us money for Invest- 
ment. 

Pariles who may have money jn Savings Banks, and who do 
not want the money for one, Iwo, or three years, can thus re- 
allze a guod intoiest on thelr money. and there ls no class of 
aecurl*y that can he any safer. 

To parilev * tahto to place money id our handa for Invost- 
meni, we give the fcilnwing references and correspondente: 

City Narfonal Bank, Chicago, IM. 

Samnel Merrill, President Peop.e's National Bank, Des 
Molinea, Towa, 

F. R. Graver, Prealdent of First National Bauk, McGregor, 
Town, and of C. D & M. R. R, Dubuque, lowa, 

GUchriat & Cô., e ows. 

Hon, E, H. Willlame, Clermont, lowa. 


Pa buy and sell drafts on any part of the United States or 
nro} 


Parties addresel in pl ta 
they read aur adven isnan. T ARE MANA Dd whet 1 
PUBLICATIONS 
oF THE 


Free Religious Association. 

The Report in pamphlet form, of the Au unt Mxxring of 
the Free RELIGIOUS Assocatien for 1872, can be oblained by 
applying to the Secretary, Wa, J. Porrxg, Naw Babvonp, 
Mass, It coninlns essays by Jon W. Chadwick, on “Lm. 
TETY AND THE CHURCH IN Awzntca ;" by C. H. B. Milla, on the 
question, “Doss RELIJION WEFRAAENT 4 PERMANENT SENTI- 
Mart or THR HUNAN Minn, OR u IT A FERISHABLE Sorznort- 
TION!" and by O. B. FrotMngham, on Tu Ration or Hu- 
ManiTY;” together with tbe Report of the Execative Com- 
mittee, and addresses and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A, B. Al- 
soll, Lucretia Mott, Celia Burleigh, Horace Seaver, Alezan- 
dar Loos, and others, Price, 85 contd; in packages of five or 
more, 35 centa cach. 

The Anu Reronte for 1868, 1860, 1870, and 1871 (at 95 
sonis each), Rey. Samos) Johnson's ensay on “Tas Wonsptr 
er Jasus” (80 cents), Rey, W. H, Channing's essay on “Tux 
Esuoions or Cama” (90 cente), Col. T.W, Higginson’s essay 
ou “Tus BrxPATHY OF RELIOIONA" (30 cents), and an ossay 
by W. J. Pottor,on “ RN ann RayzraTION (10 cents all 
pabliéhed through the Association—can also be obtained as 
abore, WM. J. POTTER, 

114 tf) Secretary. 
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Guns for the People. 


Breech-Load!og Double Gnnue, $40 to 2 

Shot Guns 10 $150. Single dens $3 to ise beret 

E NK E LCS 
1 . BEND BTAMP FOR icE-LieT 

7TO'GREAT 

Nee, a STERN GUN WORKS, P. O. Box anm, 
ie eon Guns, Revolvera, atc., bought or traded for. 
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EX FOR 1871 —Complete 
B lwpEx for 1871, neatly bound with pe gh 
BF Delp Bane Na pat apo 
ron .| » OF ment by ex 
Jed tumbar can be forblsbeds 7 the parchaser, Only a iim- 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT 
THE INDEX ABSOCIATION, 


With offices at 142 St. Clair Street, TOLEDO, o 

Street, NEW YORK CITY, bas boen organized wi 80. 
Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARA i 
purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, and 10 


THE TN DX 

A Weeldy Paper devoted to Free and Rational i 

Tt fa the object of THE INDEX to give pablic Meranee 
the boldest, moat cultivated, aud best — 2 of i 
age on all religioun questions, THE INDEX is edited 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, anslated by ABRAM W. STEVEN, 
with the following liat of Editorial Contribators:— 

0. B. FRUTHINGHAM, of New York City, 


THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, 
WILLIAM J. POTTE 2% Beten IL. 


don, 
N, of Weston s 
AT, of London, 


ASA E. BUTTS is Advertleing and Q 
Index Association. Al nier o him on. ue pen tha 
should be addressed—" Tam Dx, Drawer N. Teisi 0e 


Every Liberal should subscribe for d 
beet popalar exponent of Religious Liberi DET, uta 
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A Chapter of Accidents in Comparative 
Theology. 


BY PROFESSOR MAX MUELLER. 


Very different from the real similarities that 
ean be discovered In nearly all the religions of 
the world, and which, owing to their deeply hu- 
man character, in no way necessitate the admla- 
gion that one religion borrowed from the other, 
are those minute coincidences between the Jew- 
ish and the Pagan religions which have so often 
been discussed Amet theologians, and which 
were intended by them us proo! posltive, either 
that the Pagans borrowed their religious ideas 
direct from the Old Testament, or that some frag- 
menta of & primeval revelatlon, grauted to the 
ancestors of the whole race ol mankind, had 
been preserved in the temples of Greece and 


“ae — and Pluto—he represented as having 
n 
being am; Neptune, Japhet; and Shem, 


families were proved to have been one, for Phut 
the son of Ham, or of Jupiter Hammon, could 


Bacchus, whose original name was supposed to 
« Bar-chus, the sou of Cust G. J. 


can with Tubal Cain, Typhon with Og. Huet, 
the friend of Bochart, and the colleague of Bos- 
Buet, went still further; and In his classical work 
the "Demonstratio Evangelica," he attem ted 
to prove that the whole theology of the heathen 
nations was borrowed from Moses, whom he 
identified not only with ancient law-givers, like 
Zoroaster and Orpheus, but with gods and demi- 
gods, such às Apollo, Vulcan, Faunus, and Pri- 


apus. 

PAN this happened not more than two hundred 
years ; and even a hundred years ago, nay, 
even afler the discovery of Sanskrit and the rise 
of Comparative Philology, the troublesome ghost 
of Huet was by no means laid at once. On the 
contrary, a3 Boon as the ancient age and re- 
ligion of India became known in Europe, they 
were received by many people in the same spirit. 
Banskrit, like all other languages, was to be de- 
rived from Hebrew, the ancient religion of the 
Brahmans from the Old Testament. 

There was at that time an enthusiasm among 
‘Oriental scholars, particularly at Calcutta, and an 
interest for Oriental antiquities in the public at 
large, of which we in these days of apathy for East- 
ern literature can hardly form an adequate ides. 
Everybody wished to be first in the field, and to 
bring to light some of the treasures which were 
zupposed to be hidden In the sacred literature of 
the Brahmans. Sir William Jones, the founder 
of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, published in 
the first volume of the “Asiatic Researches” his 
famous essay ‘‘On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and 
Indla;“ aud he took particular care to state that 
his essay, though published only in 1788, had 
been written in 1744. In that essay he endeay- 
ored to show that there existed an intimate con- 
nection, not only between the mythology of In- 
dia and that of Greece and Italy, but likewise 
between the legendary stories of the Brahmans 
and the accounts of certain historical events as 
recorded in the Old Testament. No doubt, the 
temptation was great. No one could look down 
for a moment into the rich mine of religious and 
mythological lore that waa suddenly opened be- 
fore the eyes of scholars and theologians, without 
being struck by a boat of almilarities, not only in 
the \anguages, but also in the ancient traditions 
of the Hindus, the Greeks, and the Romans; 
and if at that time the Greeks and Romans were 
still supposed to have borrowed their language 
and their religion from Jewish quarters, the same 
conclusion could hardly be avoided with regard 
2 the language and the religion of the Brahmans 


The first impulse to look In the ancient religion 


of India for reminiscences of revealed truth 
seems to have come from missionaries rather 
than from scholars. It arose from a motive, in 
itself most excellent, of finding some common 
ground for those who wished to convert and 
those who were to be converted. Only, instead 
of looking for that common und where it 
really was to be found, namely, in thé broad 
foundations on which all religlons are built up,— 
the belief in a divine power, the acknowledg- 
ment of sin, the habit of prayer, the desire to 
offer sacrifice, and the hope of a future life, —the 
students of Pagan religion as well as Christian 
missionaries were bent on discovering more strik- 
ing and more startling coincidences, in order to 
use them in confirmation of their favorite theory 
that some rays of a eei revelation, or some 
reflection of the Jewish religion, bad reached tlie 
uttermost enda of the world. "This wss a danger- 
ous proceeding,—dangerous because superficial, 
— because undertaken with & foregone 
conclusion; and very soon the same arguments 
that had been used on one side in order to prove 
that all religious truth had been derived from the 
Old Testament, were turned against Christian 
scholars and Christian missionaries in order to 
show that it was not Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism which had borrowed from the Old and 
New Testament, but that the Old and the New 
Testament had borrowed from the more ancient 
religions of the Brahmans and Buddhists. 

This argument was carried out, for Instance, In 
Holwell's “Original Principles of the Ancient 
Brahmans,” ag qun in ndon as early as 
1778, in whic the author maintains that “the 
Brahmanic religion ia the first and purest pro- 
duet of supernatural revelation," and ‘that the 
Hindu seriptures contain to a moral certainty the 
original doctrines and terms of restoration deliv- 
ered from God himself, by tlie mouth of his first- 
created Birmah, to mankind, at his first creation 
in the form of man." 

Sir William Jones [Asiatic Researches, I. P 
212] tells us that one or two missionarles In [India 
had been absurd enough, in their zeal for the 
conversion of the Gentiles, to u "that the 
Hindus were even now almost Christians, be- 
cause their Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesa were 
no other than the Christian Trinity ;’’ a sentence 
in which, he adds, we ean only doubt whether 
folly, ignorance, or implety predominates. 

Sir William Jones himself was not likely to 
fall into that error. He speaks against it moat 
emphatically, “Either,” he says, “the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis—all due allowance 
being made for a figurative Eastern atyle—are 
true, or the whole fabric of our national religion 
is false; a conclusion which none of us, I trust, 
would wish to be drawn. But it is not the truth 
of our national religion as such that I have at 
heart; it is truth itself; and if any cool, un- 
biased reasoner will clearly convince me that 
Moses drew his narrative through Egyptian con- 
duits from the primeval fountains of Indian 
literature, f shall esteem him as a friend for hav- 
ing weeded my mind from a eapital error, and 

romise to stand amongst the foremost in assist - 
h to circulate Une truth which he has ascer- 
ned." 
Butthough he speaks Bo siro against the 
Az — those We dd derive 
anything that is found in the Old Testament 
from ludian sources, Sir William Joues was 


Researches, i. p. 221] “On the Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India," w 


"We cannot justly conclude, by arguments preceding the 
roof of tacts, that one idolarrous people must have borruwed 
heir deities, riree, and tenets from another, since goda of all 

shapes and dimensions may be framed by ihe undlees 
were of Imagination, or by the frande and follies of men, 
im countries never connected; but when features of repom- 
blance, {ao strong to have been accidental, nre observable in 
different systeme df polytbeſem, without fancy or prejudice to 
color them and Improve the likeness, we can scarce help be- 
Neving that some connection has immemorially sabsisted bo- 
tween the several nations who bave adopted ! 
design In thir essay to point out such a resemblance between 
the popular worn! 
of the Hindus; nor can tbere be an 
a nico, and Syria; to which, por- 
— tala, Phrygia, Phe : [ers kio omi, iod 
even lelande of America; while the Gotbick sye whic! 
prevalicd in the northern regions of Burope wae not — 
similar to those of Greece and italy, bot almost the same 
another dress, with an embroidery of imagos apparently 


Asiniick, From all this, If it bo satiefactorily proved, we 
may ſuſer a general union or afinity between the most dietin- 
gufehed Inbabltsate of the priinitive world at the time when 
They deviated, as they did too early devlate, from the rational 
adoration of the only irut God." 

Here,then, in an essay written nearly a hundred 
years ago by Sir W. Jones, one of the most celebrat- 
ed Orlental scholars in England, it might seem as 
if we should find the first outlines of that scieuce 
which is looked upon as but of aee yester- 
day,—the outlines of Comparative Mythology. 
But in such an expectation we are disappointed. 
What we find is merely a superficial comparison 
of the mythology of India and that of other na- 
tions, both an and Semitic, without any eci- 
entific value, use carried out without any of 
those critical testa which alone keep Com 
tive Mythology from running riot. This is not 
intended as casting a slur on Sir W. Jones. At 
his time the principles which have now been es- 
tablished by the students of the science of lan- 
guage were not yet known, and aa with wo 
sọ with the names of deities, similarity of sound, 
the most treacherous of all sirens, was the only 
guide in such researches. 

Tt is not pleasant to have to find fault with a 
man of auch genius, taste, and Jearnin 
as Sir W. Jones, but no one who is 9 
with the history of these researches will be sur- 
prised at my words. It is the fate of all pioneers, 
not only to be left behind in the assault which 
they had planned, but to find that many of their 
approaches were made in a false direction, and had 
to be abandoned. And aa the authority of their 
names continues to sway the public at large, and 
is apt to mislead even painstaking students and 
to entail upon them repeated disappointments, it 
is necessary that those who know should speak 
out, even at the risk of being considered harsh or 
presumptuous. 

A few Instances will suffice to show how ut- 
terly baseless the comparisons are which Sir W. 
Jones instituted between the gods of India, 
Greece, and Italy. He compares the Latin 
Janus with the Sanskrit deity Ganesa. It is well 
known that Janus is connected with the same 
root that has ylelded the names of Jupiter, Zeus, 
and Dyaus, while Ganeea lsa compound, mean- 
ing lord of hosts, lord of the companies of gods. 

Saturnus N to have been the same ag 
Nouh, and is then identified by Sir W. Jones 
with the Indian Manu Satyavrata, who escaped 
from the flood. Ceres is compared with the god- 
dess Sri, do or Diespiter with Indra or Divas- 

ti; and, though etymology is called a weak 

for lilstorical inquiries, the three syllables 
Jov in Jovis, in reri and Siv in Siva are placed 
side by side, as possibly containing the same root, 
only differently pronounced. Now thesof Siva ia 
a palatal 8s, and no scholar who has once looked in- 
toa book on comparative philology need be told 
that such an g could never correspond to a Greek 
Zeta or a Latin J. 

In Krishna, the lovely shepherd-god, Sir W. 
Jones zea features of Apollo Nomius, 
who * T Mee preme i and —— 

n on; and he leaves etymol ts 
to determine whether Gopála, f. e., the co. herd, 
may not be the same word gs Apollo. We are 
also assured, on the authority of Colonel Vallan- 
cey, that Krishna in Irish means the sun, and 
that the goddess Kall, to whom buman sacrifices 
were offered, as enjoined in the Vedas g was 
the same as Hekate. In conclusion W. 
Jones remarks, “I strongly Incline to beli 
Egyptian priesta have actually come 
Nile to the Ganga and Yamuna, and that they 
visited the Sarmans of India, as the sages of 
Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to 
apes knowledge.” 

e Interest that had been excited by Sir Will- 
iam Jones's researches did not subside, though he 
bimself did not return to the subject, but devoted 
his great ers to more useful labore. Scholars, 
both in India and in Europe, wanted to know 
more of the ancient religion of Indla, If o 
ter, Apollo, and Janus had once been found 
the ancient theon of the Brahmana; if 
the aceount of Nosh and the delves could ba 
traced back to the of Manu Batyevrata, 
who escaped from the ,—more discoveries 
might be expected in this newly-opened mine, 
and people rushed to it with all the eagerness of 
gold- The idea that everything in India 
was of extreme antiquity had at that time taken 
& firm hold on the ds of all students of Bans 


eve that 
e 


neck their 
krit; and, as there was no one to c 3 
enthusiasm, everything that came to light in 

Sanskrit literature was readily accepted as more 

aucient than Homer, or even than the Old Test- 

ament. It was under these influences that Lieu- 
tenant, Wilford, a contemporary of Sir William 

Jones at Calcutta, took up the thread which Sir 

William Jones had dropped, and determined at 

all hazards to solve the question which at that 

time had excited a world-wide interest. Con- 
vinced that the Brabmans possessed in their an- 
cient literature the originals, not only of Greek 
and Roman mythology, but likewise of the Old 
Testament history, be tried every possible means 

to overcome their reserve aud reticence. Here- 

lated to them, as well as he could, the principal 
stories of classical mythology, and the leading 
events in the history of the Old Testament; he 
assured them that they would find the same 
things in their ancient ka, if they would but 
look for them; he held out the hopes of ample 
rewarde for any extracts from thelr sacred litera- 
ture containing the histories of Adam and Eve, 
of Deukulion and Prometheus; and at last he 
succeeded. The coyness of the Pandits yielded; 
the incessant demand created a supply; and for 
several years essay ufter essay appeared in the 

“Asiatic Researches," with extracts from Bans- 

krit MSS., containing not only the names of 

Deukalion, Prometheus, and other heroes and 

deities of Greece, but likewise the names of 

Adam and Eve, of Abraham and Sarah, and all 

the rest. (irent was the surprise, still greater the 
Joy, not only In Caleutta, but in London, at Paris, 

und all the universities of Germany. The Sans- 
krit MSS. from which Lieutenant Wilford 
quoted, and on which his theories are based, 
were submitted to Sir. W. Jones and other 
scholura; and though many persons were sur- 
rised aud fora time even incredulous, yet the 
act could not be denied that all was found in 
these Sanskrit MSs. as stated by Lieutenant 

Wilford. Sir W, Jones, then President of the 
Asiutic Society, printed the following declaration 
at the end of the third volume of the ‘Asiatic 
Researches ;"— 

^S[nce I am psrenado that the learned essay on Egypt and 
the Nile hae atfuried you equal delight with that whien E have 
Tüyeelf received froin ih, 1 cannot refrain from endeavoring 
10 1 servane your a itlsfac.din by confessing openly thal I have 
ar lenzih abandoned the greatoet pirt of the natural distrust 
and lacredulliy which had taken pos«eseton of my mini be- 
fore L had examined the &onrcee from which on? excellent 
Bsroci vn, Lienienant Wilford, bay drawn «o great a variety of 
new and Interesiing opta. Hnving lately read again and 
again, both alone nud wiih a Pandir, the numerous original 
passntes (0 ihe Puram, and other Sanskrit booke, which (he 
rler ol the dissertation adducia in support of his &aeerrions. 
Ta happy !» bearlog testimony tu hi- perfeer good falih and 

neral ecenracy, both Io hls extracta and in tho tranuia- 

lon of them.“ 

Bir W, Joues then proceeds to give himself n 
translation of some of these — en. The fol- 
lowing translation,“ be writes, “of an extract 
from the Padma-purana is minutely exact :"— 

“1. To Satyararman, the over ign ofthe who's earth, were 
born three woos; the eldest Sharma; then (Aarma; aud 
thiedly, . 

“2. Phy were all mon of good morals, excellent in virtue 
ond virinuus deeds, skilled lathe use of wenpons to etrike 
with or to he thrown, brave men, eager for relay In battle, 

“L But Sa'yaearmaüe, being continually delfznied. with 
deveot modia lon, wnt weeln:r hls sons fit for domiplon, laid 
upon them ths wurden of government, 

“i Waliat he roimninod honoring and satlefyinu the gode, 
and priusis, und kine. (ue day, by thu act of doetiny, the 
king, having drunk mend, 

"5. Became. pon-cleae, and lay asleep naked; then was he 
Been by A tma, and by him wero ble two brothers called, 

"6 To wnom he sald, What now bas befallen? In what 
etate le this our vire? By (hose two was he hidden with 
‘clo ha^. nnd called i0 his senses again aod again, 

^T, Mat ig rovovered ble latellec!, and perfectly knowing 
whit had passed, he cursed Charma, saying, Thou shalt be 
the &ervant of servants; 

“3, And «inco thou wiata (aagher In thelr presence, from 
Varzhter shalt thoi eequiro n name, Then he gave to SAerma 
the whiu dumali onthe south of rhe snowy mounialns. 

"d, Aud to Jyarpell he gave all on (he nor. h of the enowy 


mantelas; hut he, by the power of rellgluus contem lation, 
oblalavd waprvme Dheg, s 2 » 


After this testimony from Sir W. Jones, wrung 
from him, as it would seem, against his own wish 
and will, Lieutenant Wilford’a essays became 
more numerous and more startling with every 
year. 

At last, however, the colncidences became too 
reat. The MSs, were again carefully exam- 
ned; and then it was found that a clever forgery 

had been committed, that leaves had been in- 
serted in ancient MSS., and that on these leaves 
the Pandita, urged by Lieutenant Wilford to dis- 
close their ancient mysteries and traditions, had 
rendered in correct Sanskrit verses all that the 
bud heard about Adam ond Abraham from their 
inquisitive master. Lieutenant (then Colonel) 
Wilford did not hesitate for one moment to con- 
fess publicly that he had been imposed upon; but 
In the meantime the mischief had been done, 
bis essays hud been read all over Europe, the 
retained their place in the volumea of the "Aslati 
rehes,“ and to the present day some of his 
statements and theories continue to be quoted 
authoritatively by writers on ancient religion. 

Such accidents; and, one might almost say, 
such misfortunes, will happen, and it would be 
extremely unfair were we to use unnecessarily 
harsh language with regard to those te whom 
they have happened, It ia perfectly true that at 
an accurate and critical dar 4% oen mado in 

critical of Sanskrit, It 
would be uupardonable if any Sanskrit scholar 
accepted such passages as those translated by Sir. 

Jones as genuine. Yet it is by no meana cer- 


at a further study of Sanskrit will not lead 
mar e ts, and deprive many a 
book lu Sanskrit literature, which now is consid- 
ered as very ancient, of Its claims to any high 
antiquity. Certain portions of the Veda even, 
which, às far as our knowledge pe at present, 
we are perfectly justified in referring to the tenth 
or twellth centary before our era, may some day 
or other dwindle down from their high estate, 
and those who haye believed in their extreme 
antiquity will then be held up to blame or ridi- 
cule, like Sir W, Jones or Colonel Wilford. This 
cannot be avoided, for science is progressive, and 
does not acknowledge, even in the most distin- 
ished scholars, any claims to infallibility. One 
eson only may we learn from the disuppoint- 
ment that befell Colonel Wilford, and that is to 


"be on our guard against auything which in ordin- 


ary language would be called "too good to be 
true," Comparative philology bas taught us 
again and again that when we find a word ex- 
actly the same in Greek and Sauskrit, we may 
be certalu that it cannot be the same word; and 
the same applies to Comparative Mythology. 
The same 2d or the anme hero cannot have ex- 
actly the same name In Sanskrit and Greek, for 
the simple reason that Sanskrit and Greek have 
deviated from each other, have both followed 
their own way, have both suffered their own pho- 
netic corruptions; and hence, If they do 

the same word, they can only possess it either in 
its Greek or its Sanskrit disguise. And if that 
caution applies to Sanskrit and Greek, members 
of the same family of language, how much more 
strongly must It apply to Sanskrit and Hebrew! 
If the first man were called in Sanskrit Adima, 
and in Hebrew Adam, and if the two were really 
the same word, then Hebrew and Sanskrit could 
not be members of two different families of 
apeech, aud we should be driven to admit that 
Adam was borrowed by the Jews from the Hin- 
dua, for it is in Sanskrit only that Adima means 
the first, whereas In Hebrew it has no such 
meaning. 

These principles and these cautions were hardly 
thought of in the days of Sir. W. Jones and 
Colonel Wilford, but they ought to he thought of 
at present. Thus, before Bopp had laid down his 

e of phonetic laws, and before Burnouf had 
written his workson Buddhism,one cannot be very 
much surprised that Buddha should have been 
identifled with Minos and Lamech; nay, that 
even the Babylonian deity Belus, and the Teu- 
tonic deity Wodan or Odin, should have been 
supposed to be connected with the founder of 
Buddhism in India, But we did not expect that 
we should have to read again, in a book pub 
lished in 1869, such statements ns these [Tree 
and Serpent Worship," by James Fergusson. 
London: 1868) :— 

“There ts cerialnly a mnch grester elmilarity between the 
Buddhiem of the Topew and the Scandinavian mythology than 
herween 1t and the Bnddhism of the bonke; büt atil) the gulf 
between the two Is Immenee; and If any (races of the doc- 
Irines of the genrle ascetic (Buddha) ever exteted In the bo- 
vom nf Odin or his followers, while dwelling near (he roots of 
the Cancarur, all that cau be tald Ix, that they suffered fear- 
fal eblpwreck among the rocka of the ravage aupers|iiionn of 
the north, and sank, never pa to appear on ihe surface of 
Scandinavian mythology, the (wo religions come sny- 
where in contacy, It is at thelr bane, for underlying both there 
existed o strange substratum of Tree and Serpent Worship: 
on thin the two kriructnres seem to have been ratecd, though 
8 diverged Into forme vo strangely dissimilar." 


Or again (p. 32) :— 

“We ehall probably not err far if we regard there tracen of 
Serpent Worship as Indicating the presence In the northeast of 
Scotland of the head of that column of tolyration, or of pro- 
pagandiam, which, undor the myth of Wodeniam, we codoay- 


ered In s Previous chapter to trace from the Caucasus to Scan- 
dinavia." 


“Phe arbors under which two of the conples are seated ara 
curious Instances of that „ort of eummer-honee which may 
be fouad adorning tea-gardond in the neighborhood of Lon- 
dım to the prendo ee It ſe scones liko Mese that make ue 
hesitate before aaserting that there could not possibly be any 
connexlon between Buddhism and Wodenlam," (p. 103 

"One of the most tempting nominal similarities connected 
with thie subject ín sug, "i by the name of Maya, The 
mother of Huddha was ealied Màyá. The mother of Mereury 
way slao Mala, the daughter of Aus, The Romane always 
called Wodin, Mercury, and dies Mercurit and Wodenaday 
alike dew! mated the fourth-day of the week. . . . These 
nnd other almilarities have been frequently poluted out and 
inelsted npon, nnd they are too numerons and too distínet 
not to have some foundation in reality." (p. 160. note.) 

Statements like these cannot be allowed to 
unnoticed or uncontradicted, particularly if sup- 
ported by the authority of a great name; and 
after having spoken so freely of the unsclentiflc 
character of the mythological comparison insti- 
tuted by scholars like Mir. William Jones and 
Lieutenant Wilford, who can no longer defend 
themselves, it would be mere cowardice to shrink 
from performing the same unpleasant duty In the 
case of & living writer, who has shown that he 
knowa how to wield the weapons both of defence 
and attack, 

It is perfectly true that the mother of Buddha 
was ealled Maya, but it is equally true that the 
Sanskrit Maya cannot be the Greek Mala. It ig 
quite true also that the fourth day of the week is 
called dies Mercurii in Latin, and Wednesday in 
English; nay, that in Sanskrit the same day is 
called Budha-dina or Budh-vara ! But the sein 
of all these names falls within perfectly historical 
times, and can throw no light whatever on the 
early growth of rev tology and religion. 

First of all, we have distinguish between 
Budha and Buddha, The two names, though ao 
like each other, and therefore constantly mis- 
taken one for the other, have nothing in common 
but their root. Buddha with two d's, is the 


articiple of budh, and means awak 
ightened. [See Ruddhaghorha's peel 5 
translated by Captain Rogers, with an introdu, 
tion containing Buddha's “Dhammapadan 
translated from Pall, by M. M., 1870 p. 110 
note.) It la the nume given to thore who hure 
reached the highest stage of human 
it is known most generully ax the title of Gotan 
Sakya-muni, the founder of Buddhinn whoa, 
era dates from 543 B. c. Budha, on the Contra 
with one d, means simply knowing, and it 1 
came in later times, when the Hindus received 
from the Greeks a knowledge of the Planets, the 
name of the planet Mercury. 

It is well known that the names of the reven 
days of the week are derived from the names of 
the planets [Hare, “On the Namesof the Days 
of the Week“ (Philol. Museum, Nov.1931); Ideſcr, 
„Handbuch der Chronologie," p. 177; Grimm’ 
“Deutsche Mythologie,” p. 111], and it is equally 
well known that in Europe the system of Weeks 
and week-dnyn is ay med of very modem 


The Sabbath (Sabbata) was known and kept at 
Rome in the first century B. , with many uper 
ty) 


Ovid, Tibullus (dir« Saturni), Persius, Juvenal. 
Ovid calls it a day “rebua minus apta gerendis 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. c. 76) evidently imagined 
that the Jews fasted on their Sabbath, forhe 
“Not even a Jew keeps the fast of the Sabbath 
eo strictly as I have kept thie day.“ In fact, Jo. 
sephus (Contra Apion. Ii. 39) was able to tay, 
that there was no town, Greck or not (; 
where the custom of observing the seventh dg 
had not spread. It is curious that we find the 
seventh day, the Sabbath, even under its new 
Pagan name, as diea Saturni or Kronike men- 
tioued by Roman and Greek writer, before 
the names of the other days of the week made 
their appearance, Tibullus speaks of the day of 
Saturn, dies Saturni; Julius Frontivts under 
Nerva f6—98) sayu that Vespnsian attached the 
Jews on the day of Saturn, die Salumi; and 
Justin Martyr (died 165) states that (hd wes 
erucifled the day before the day of Krons and 
appeared to his disciples the day after the day d 

ronos He does vot use the names of Friday 
and Sunday. Sunday, as dics Solis, is me 
tioned hy Justin Martyr (Apolog. i. 67), and by 
Tertullian (died 220), the usual name of that ds 
amongst Christians being the Lord's-day, Aunale 
dominica or dominicus, Clemens of. Alexandria 
(died 220) seems to have been the first who wed ihe 
names of Wednesday and Friday, Hermou kai 
Aphrodites hemera. 

It is generally stated, on the authority of C 
sius Dio, that the system of counting by weeks 
and week-days was first introdu in Egypt, 
nnd that at his time, early in the third century, 
the Romans had adopted it, though but receutly, 
Be this as it may, it would seem that, If Tibullu 
could use the name of dies Saturni for Saturday, 
the whole syatem of week-days must have been 
settled and known at Rome in his time, Cassius 
Dio tells us that the names were assigned to each 
day dia texsardn, by fours; or by giving the fini 
hour of the week to Saturn, then giving one 
hour to each planet in succession, till the twenty- 
fifth hour became again the first of the next M^ 
Both systems lead to the same result, as will 
seen from the following table: 
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After the names of the week-days had eee 
been settled, we have no difficulty in tracing 
their migration towards the East and tow: e 
the West, The Hindus had their own pecu 
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system of reckoning days and mouths, but the 
adopted at a later time the foreign system a 
counting by weeks of seven days, and assigning 
a presiding planetary deity to each of the seven 
days, according to the system described above. 
As the Indian nanie of the planet Mercury was 
Budha, the dies Mercurii was naturally called 
Budha-vara, but never Buddha-vara; and the 
fact thut the mother of iu was called Maja, 
aud the mother of Buddha Ma; 


t 

Having traced the origin of the Sanskrit name 
of the dien Mercurii, Budhavara, let us now see 
why the Teutonic nations, though perfectly ig- 
norant of Buddhism, called the same day the 
day of Wodan. 

‘hat the Teutonic nations received the names 
of the week-days from their Greek and Roman 
neighbors admits of no doubt. For commercial 
and military arrangements between Romans and 
Germans soine kind of lingua franca must soon 
have sprung up, and in it the names of the week- 
days must have found their place. There would 
have been little diffleulty In explaining tbe mean- 
ing of Sunday and Monday to the Germans, but 
in order to make them understand the meuning 
of the other names, some explanations must have 
been given on the nature of the different deities, 
in order to enable the Germans to find corres- 
ponding namea in thelr own language. A Ro- 
man would tell his German friend that dies Ve- 
neris meant the day of a goddess who re nted 
. and love, and on hearing this the German 
would st once have thought of his own goddess 
of love, Freuja, and huve called the dies Veneria 
the day of Freyjaor Friday, (lbid., p. 276.] 

If Jupiter was described as the god who wields 
the uere eg ; natural representative in 
German would Donar [Ibid., p. 151), the An- 

lo-Saxon ZAunar, the Old Nore or; and 

euce the dies Jovis would be called the day of 
Tuor, ór Thursday. If the fact that Jupiter was 
the king of the had been mentioned, hís 
mer representative in German would, no doubt, 

ave been Wotan or Odin. [Ibid,, p. 120.] As 
it was, Wuotan or Odin was chosen as the near- 
est 1 r to Mercury, the character which 
they share in common, and which led to their 
identifivation, being most 7 0 their love of 
travelling through the alr [Ibid., pp. 137—148], 
also their granting wealth and fulfilling the 
wishes of their worshippers, In which capacity 
Wuotan is kuown by the name of Wunsch [Ibid., 
E 126.] or Wish. We can thus understand how 
t huppened that father and son change places, 
for while .Mereuriua is the son of Jupiler, Wuotan 
is the father of Donar. Mars, the god of war, 
was identified with the German Ziu or Ziu, a 
name which, though originally the same as Zeus 
in Greek or Dyaus in Sanskrit, took peculiarly 
national character among the Germans, and be- 
came their god of war. ['lacit., Hist. iv. 64: 
communibus Dlis et precipuo Deorum Marti 
grutes agimus.] . 

There remained thus only the dies Saluni, 
the day of Saturu, aud whether this was called 
80 in imitation of the Latin name, or after an old 
German deity of a similar name and character, 
isa point which for the present we must leave 
unsettled. 

What, however, is not unsettled is this, that If 
the Germans, in interpreting these names of 
Roman delties as well ns they could, called the 
dies Mercurii, the same day which the Hindus 
had called the * of Budha (with one d), thelr 
day of Wuotan, this was not because “the doc- 
trines of the gentle ascetic existed in the bosom 
of Odin or his followers, while dwelling near the 
rools of the Caucasus,” but for very different and 
much more tangible reasons, 

But, apart from ull this, by what possible process 
could Buddha and Odin have ever been brought 
together in the flesh? In the history of aucient 
religions, Odin belongs to the same stratum of 
mythological thought as Da in India, Zeus in 
Greece, Jupiter in Italy. e was worshipped as 
the supreme deity during ^ period long anterior 
to the uge of the Veda and of Homer. is travels 
in Greece, nud even in Tyrkland [Grimm, I. c. p. 
148], and his half-historical character as & mere 
hero and a leader of his people, are the result of 
the latest Euhemerism, Buddha, oi the con- 
trary, is not a mythological, but a personal and 
historical character, and to think of a meeting of 
Buddha and Odin, or even of their respective de- 
scendants, at the roots of Mount Caucasus, would 
be like Imagining an interview between Cyrus 
and Odin, between Mohammed and Aphrodite. 

A comparative atudy of ancient religions and 
mythologies, as will be seen from these instances, 
is not a suljeet to be taken up lightly, It re- 
qm not only an accurate acquaintance wi h 

e minutest details of comparative philoloj y, 
but a knowledge of the history of religions wh ch 
ean hardly be gained without a study of orig nd 
documents, As long, however, as researches of 
this kind are carried on for their own sake, and 
from a mere desire of discovering truth, without 
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any ulterior objects, they deserve no blame, 
though, for a time, they may lead to erroneous 
results. But when coincidences between differ- 
ent religions aud mythologies are searched out 
simply insupportof preconceived theorles, wheth- 
er by the friends or enemles of true religiou, the 
sense of truth, the very life of all science, is sacri- 
ficed, and serious ief will follow without fail. 
Here we have å right, not only to protest, but to 
blame. Ibere is on this account a t differ- 
ence between the books we have hitherto exam- 
ined, and a work lately published in Paris by M. 
Jacolllot, under the sensational title of (La Bible 
dans l'Inde, Vie de Jeseus Christna." If this 
book had been written with the pure enthusiasm 
of Lieutenant Wilford, it might huve been pos«ed 
by as a mere anachronism. But when oue sees how 
ita author abuts his eyes against all evidence that 
would tell against him, and brings together, 
without any critical scruples, whatever seems to 
support his theory that 3 is a mere 
copy of the ancient religion of Indla, mere 
silence would not be a sufficleut answer. Be- 
sides, the book has lately been translated into 
English, and will be read, no doubt, by man 
people who cannot test the evidence on which it 
professes to be founded. We learn that M. Juc- 
olliot was some years ago appointed President of 
the Court of Justice at Chandernagove, and that 
he devoted the leisure left him from the duties of 
his position to studying Sanskrit nnd the holy 
books of the Hindus. He is said to havé put 
himself ln communication with the Brahmans, 
who had obtained access to a great number of 
MASS. carefully stored up in the depths of the 
pagodas. ‘Lhe purport of his book is” (T quote 
froin à friendly critic), "that our civilization, 
our religion, our legends, our gods, have come to 
us from ludia, after passing in succession through 
Egypt, Persia, Judæa, Greece, and Italy." This 
Btatement, we are told, la not confined to M. Jacol- 
liot, but has been adinitted by almost all Oriental 
scholars. Ihe Old and New 'l'estamentsare found 
again in the Vedas, and the texts quoted by M. 
Jaeolliot in support of his theory are said to leave 
it without doubt. Brahma created Adima (in 
Sanskrit, the first man) and gave him for com- 
panion Heva (in Sanskrit, that which completes 
ife). -He appointed the lslund of Ceylon for 
their residence. What follows afterwards is so 
beautifully described that I may be pardoned for 
quoting it. Only I must warn my readers, lest 
the extract should leave too deep an impression 
ou their memory, that what M. Jacolliot calls a 
simple translation from Sauskrit is, as far n« I 
can judge, a simple invention of some slightly 
mischievous Brahman, who, like the Pandits of 
Lieutenant Wilford, took advantage of the zeal 
and eredulity of a French judge: 


„Having created the Man and the Woman (simut/ancoualy, 
pol oue atier 1bè other), aod animated them with the divine 
aMfaius—the Lord roid unto them. “Benolt, your mission le ta 
people this beautiful lead (Ceylun], where I have gathered 
tegellier eyerytbinyg ple&sapnt and veedful for yvur substet- 
ente, be reel of ibe Earth je as yet oniniabliable. bnt 
ehould your progeny so Increase aw To render the bo. nde of 
parádi-a tou nnr a habitation, let them iuquire of me by 
sacrifice and 1 wil) mare knowi my witi? 

“And ibur saying, e n" 

“Then Adam and Eve dwelt Y e for a time fn perfect 
happluese; bat ere long a vague diequiermde begen d creep 
upon tbai, . » Tus spirit of tyl, Joaious of their telic- 
ity nad of the work of Brabiua, Inspired them with disturblog 
thonghta:—Lut ne wander thrungh the Islend,’ sald Adam to 
ile companion, and sec If we muy not find somo part eveu 
more bonuilfn] than tbis." . . 

“Aud Evo foliowed her husband . wanderlog for days 
aud jor menthe; . . . but aw they advanced the woman 
Wan ae with strange and inexpilcable termire; ‘Adam, 
asid «he, ‘lec us go no farther, it seema o me that we are dja- 
paths | tbe Lord; have we nor already quilied the pasce 
which be avelgned ne fora dwelling and forbud us 10 leaver 

ear pot,’ replied Adam, Ahle le not that feurful wilder- 
mess of which he spike tu us“ 

“Andthe) wanderedon, a . + 

“Ariiving at laut at the extremity of the Ieland, (hey bebeld 
emen h end narrow aru of (be sea, and beyoud it a vast and 
Apparently bound,ces country, connected wiih thelr Ieland 
oniy by @ narrow and rocky pathway aifelng from the bonum 
of rhe waters. 

“The iwo wanderere stood amezed: the country before 
them was covered wi h siaiery treee, birds of a thourand col- 
ors Ailog Anidet thelr follago. 

. . « ‘Behold, wheal beauitful thingal’ cried Adam, ‘and 
What good fruit euch freee murt produce; . . . let ue go 
and tale theis, and. if that country le better than thle, we 
will dwell there.” 

“Kye, (rembllug, beeought Adam to do nothing that might 
irritate the Lord dafuer (hem. ‘Are we not well here? tuvu 
ya nul pure water and delicious fraia? Wherefure seek otber 
tbloge 

sh rue, replied Adam, "bnt we will return; what harm can 
1t be io visit this uaknuwn country thai presenis Hteelf jo our 
view? , . . And m» be approsched the rock», Eve, tron- 
bilo. followed. 

*Plucing bis wife apon hla ehoniders, he proceeded to cross 
the epace hat eeyarated bim frum the object of bla desiree, 
bui no sooner did be loca the shure, than ir c», fluwere, 
trale, bird, al) that they uad perecived from the oppusl e 
Wi ie, lo an maant venlshed amidat iernii cciamor; . > . Hie 
rocke oy whleh they und eresed «ook beveath ihe watury, a 
(uw sliurp peske alune remaiolng sbuve the euriace, ie fondi- 
eate the place of the biidge wblen bad been desiroyed by dl- 
vine displeasure. 

“The vegutailon which they had scen from the ite 
shore wae but a delurtve mirage raleed by the spirit of Hvil to 
tempt them to diavbedlence. 

"Adam fell, weeping. upon the naked sands, . . . but 
Ev“, throwing Tree: jor his arme, beson li him not to de- 
SM. . « ‘let as rather pray «o ibe Author of all things 
topardon ue, . . . 

end as shs spake, there came a vulco from the clouds, 
saying, 

Aman! thou hast only sinned from love to thy hus- 
hand, whom 1 commanded thee co ove, and thon haat hoped 


in me. 
[therefore pardon thes—and E pardon him alec for M 
sake; . . . bor ye may no muro returd to parsd!eo wh ch 
had created for your bapploees: . . „ through your die. 
vhedieuce to my c-mmands the Spirit of Rei has obialned 
sevrton of the Barth. . . . Your ehlidren reduced jo 
ibur and to suffer by your faalt will become corrupt and for- 


ECL Dut 1 will tend Vishnu, who will be born of a woman, 


aud who wil) bring to all the hope of a reward In anoiher Ife, 
aud the means by priyer of sofrenlig their eufferings.' "" 

The translator from whom I have quoted ex- 
claims at the end, as well he might:— 

“What grandeur avd what simplicity In this Hindu legend] 
and at the same iine how eLuply loriesi! . - . Behold 
here the veritable lvo—trbe true woman." 

But much more extraordinary things are 
quoted by M. Jacolllot, from the Vedas and the 
commentaries, In one passage of the Veda we 
are told that the ancient poet exclaimed :— 

“La femmo est l'ime de l'hamanlté." 

On 63 we read that Manu, Minos, and 
Manes had the same name us Moses; on page 73, 
the Brubmans, who invaded Indis, are repre- 
sented as the successors of a t reformer 
called Christna. ‘The name of Zoroaster la de- 
rived from the Sanskrit Siiryastara (p. 110), 
meaning "he who spreads the wom of the 
Bun." After it hus been laid down (p. 116) that 
Hebrew was derived from Sanskrit, we are as- 
sured that there ia little difficulty in deriving Je- 
hova from Zeus. [p. 125. Pour quiconque s'est, 
occupé d'études philolugiques, Jéhova dérivé de 
Zeus est facile à udmettre."] Zeus, Jezeus, Je- 
aus, and Isis are all declared to be the same 
name, and later on (p. 130) we learn that *'nt 
present the Brahmans who officiate in the pago- 
das and temples give this title of Jeseus, f. e. the 
pure essence, the divine emanation, to Cliristna 
— 2 who alone ia recognized as the Word, the 
truly incarnated, by the worshippers of Vishnu 
and the free thinkers among the Brahmans.'' 

We are assured that the Apastles, the r 
fishermen of Galilee, were able to read the Veda 
p 356); and it was their grestest merit that 

sey did not reject the miraculous accounts of 
the Vedle period, becuuse the world was not yet 
ripe for freedom of thought, Kristna, or Christna, 
we read on p. 360, signified in Sanskrit, sent by 
God, promised by God, holy ; and as the name of 
Christ or Christos ia not Hebrew, whence could it 

[Concluded on Pave gg.] 
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F, W. CoaR, Evansville, ind, Two ae 200 
Mus. J J. Prntepemy, * ex e " 300 
Manr SuANSON, Newton, Mans., Foar * 40 
Mawuv C. 3 axon, v ^ One 25 100 
R. L. BAKER, Ft, Fulrdeld. Me,  " 100 
J F, Fuazen, St. Louis, Mo, " EM 100 
E. G. Winpeoose, * a at + 100 
D, R. Sranks, Allan, Why * ^ 100 
Wester Beat, Litchfield, = u 100 
D. Tunonx. New York, N.Y. ** ae 100 
Lawes (. JONRMN, . M m m at 100 
M. B. Bryant, Ww. n je Two bed $00 
Jons W, Cuapwice, Brooklyn, * One * 100 
E. S. DUNHAM, Bonton Maas., ‘Two s 2x 
Jessa AMES, Y „ Thine ~ 200 
Cuas, Lave, Richmond, Ind, One a 100 
Gro, C. DuNsAM, Dayton, Ohio, „ M 100 
Cneis. A. Dar, Olpeyville, RI “ “ 100 
Gro, Lewin, Provldence, s A ^ 100 
J. D, Frost, * * * » 100 
CLAN son. Worcester, Masa, " 1 10% 
A. B. Curse. Valley Fal], KR 1, ^" * wo 
G. K. Witemoron, Clacinnail, Who, . * 100 
B.P. Perwam, North Platte, Neb. Two 1 200 
A. Bars, Cincinnati, Ohio, Ove "^ 100 
D. K. WARR. Boston, Mass, ^ " 100 
FnaWcim ALGER, » “ Three * 000 
Damian F, Carin, ts * 1 " 900 
CBAs. FücHARDSON, " One sy 100 
Mas, — 2 " ^ " 100 
Jous WirsoN, C'mbridge, “ Two s 200 
A.W. Stevens, Toledo, Ono. One " 100 
J. W. SULLINGm New Bedford, Mass., Two “ 900 
J. G. DELANO, ez. „One * 100 
G. A. BOURRE, " yA ** ^" 100 
W. C. Maoy, " “ * " 100 
Mns. B. Comunres, a * ^ " 100 
Miss Many Gieromp, " ae “ " 100 
Bens. H. TeckER, ET ^" " "N 100 
Fuspenion Corrix, M * AM M 100 
Chas. H. Corrin, p * 5 * 100 
G. F. Marres, “ "n [n "n 100 
Mns. A. Ropzson, a " ^ ^ 100 
C. H. Prence, " " ^" w 100 
Mns. C. A. avata » * ^ « 100 
James M. ALbnicd, Fall River, — " 11 * 100 
R. G. KARER, Newport, HL, € an 100 
J. B, BRAYTON, ^ M " w 100 
Jossra B. Weaver, “ ^" ^ “u 100 
Jons A, Hawgs,  Fnlrhaven, Muss,, Two * 200 
J. J. NicHoLs, New York, I. Three » 300 
Joun W. Bigatow, * “ Pivo * woo 
E. Navasero, kd N. ^ 10 500 
Monnia ALTMAN * One “ 100 
A. R. Mors, h m Tan " 1,000 
ARNOLD BAWTER, $ „One 5 100 
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Panoon AmxrxoTON, Lawrence, Mas, “ 10 
Mna, H. E, Pawkine, Dover, N. II., m 100 
Miss EwiLY Bucs, New York, N. Y, " ^ 100 
J. GOLDMARK, » » ^" " 100 
A. M. HowraMp, Boston, Mase., Five E un 
nA. A. Greurt, Polaski, N. V., Two * 200 
Avex Conga, Franklin, Pe, Five " 50 
392,400 


"He who cannot feel the humanity of his 
neighbor because he is different from himself in 
education, habits, opinions, morals, circum- 
stances, objects, is unfit, if not unworthy, to aid 
him," [Robert Falconer, page 374.] 


Seek for peace only in self-identification with the 
Universal order. 


The 3mdex. 
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FREE RELIGION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


H. 


What is the great patent fact of human 80- 
ciety? 

A world full of men and women, all enjoying 
much, yet all suffering more or less by reason of 
ignorance, selfishness, and conaequent unhappy 
conditions in themselves and in their relationa to 
each other and (o external Nature. 

What Is the great object of all social reform? 

The amelioration and perfection of human 
life by human mcana here and now, and the pre- 
vention of all preventible evila by the removal of 
their causes, 

What is the best and most effective method of 
securing social reform ? 

Three chief answers are oftered to this ques- 
tlon. 

Christianity practically gives up the problem 
ss insoluble, Jt regards man as incapable of 
self-reacue from bis miseries, which it declares to 
be the inevitable result of his ‘depraved aud ru- 
ined nature." All his efforta to raise himself out 
of his present condition it discourages, and ex- 
horts him to rely on salvation from above, Un- 
til hia nature has become regenerated” by gu- 
pernatural influences, it declares that no real 
reform is posible; and, while it zealously devotes 
itself to the regeneration of man as far as posi- 
ble, it postpones the very hope of universal social 
reform to another world, In which the obdurate 
shall be banished toa realm of evil unalluyed, 
and the righteous shall be gathered together in 
the "kingdom of heaven." The futility of all 
merely human efforts to reform &ociety here and 
now, the certainty that a large proportion of 
mankiud are irredeemable, the necessity of wait- 
Ing wholly on supernatural grace for the redemp- 
tion of''such as shall be saved;"and the postpone- 
ment of al! hope of a thoroughly reformed society 
to another life than the present one, in which the 
refuse of the race shall be sifted out for destruc- 
tion, and the ‘‘falthful”’ shall be alone preserved, 
—these are eardinal points of Christianity as 
an historical power; and they have necessarily 
led to the adoption of the one great means of all 
such reform as Christianity considers possible; 
namely, the social institution of the Church, 

To the increase and growth of the Church, 
therefore, Christianity from the beginning has 
directed all the reformatory aspiration, enthusi- 
asm, and energies of its followers; and whoever 
carefully studies the relation of the Church to the 
great secular reforms of modern times will per- 
ceive the jealousy, unfriendliness, and even open 
hostility with which it regards them. All the 
reformatory movements set on foot. from time to 
time by the Church look exclusively to fta own 
growth and prosperity, as after all the only pos- 
sible germ of a reformed society; and all these 
various movements (Foreign and Home Missions, 
Bible and Tract Societies, Young Men’s Christ- 
fan Associations, and eo forth) it sustains and 
supports solely as feeders to itself. To the ques- 
tion, therefore, concerning the best and most 
effective method of social reform, Christianity 
returns answer by a single word—THE CHURCH. 
7 Every one, however, who believes in social re- 
form as we have above defined it, and who de- 
votes himself to the practical task of carrying It 
out, will sooner or later discover that the moet 
formidable obatacle he has to encounter is this 


professedly reformatory institution of 


the Chi 
ian Church, The modern reformer reni 
the amelioration of human society here and now, 
' 


and by natural human means, But this 

the Church denounces as heresy; the attempt to 
carry it into practice it. opposes as irreligious and 
anti-Christian, The Encyclical Letter and yl 
labus of Pius IX. are but the bold denunciation 
and defiance of what Protestant Evangelicaliem 
furtively, irresolutely, and feebly works against: 
namely, liberty, science, and civilization. Iti 
perfectly true that many excellent adherents of 
secular reforms have been nominally Christians: 
but none the less is it true that, in favoring soy. 
lar reform, they have fought against the very 
spirit of Christianity itself. The same religion 
which made Paul silent aud acquiescent before 
the system of human slavery tenda every where 
to make Christians silent and acquiescent before 
all other great secular evils, It is no accident 
that this is so, The innermost genius of the 
Christian gospel utters itself in the fart. Ay 
secular reform la paralyzed by this mighty, In- 
visible, omnipresent influence of Christianity, 
which deadens the public heart to the appeals of 
reformers, blinds the publie mind to the truth 
and evident bearings of thelr facts, and benumty 
the public conscience before evils that are guilt 
and shame no less than immeasurable . 
The day is at hand when this truth will be en- 
tered among the commonplaces of social sclenee, 
The entire system of Christian ideas e Imeon- 
cilable with secular social reform; the spirit of 
the Christian gospel is hostile to it; the Institu- 
tion of tbe Christian Church stands ax the great- 
eat obstacle and stumbling-block in its pathway, 
We say this without bitterness, simply asa hb 
leian makes the diagnosis of a danyerous diee. 
If the patient grows angry and unreasonable, is 
the physician at fault? 

Few persons are aware how large an amount 
of money is invested, and bow much more is ar» 
nually spent, in the Christian Church of the 
United States. The statistics of religion, based 
on the just completed Report of the Census Office 
at Washington, show that on the first of June, 
1870, the number of church edifices in this coun 
try was 63,074; and that the total valuation of 
church property was 5354, 420,581. This vest 
sum is wholly unproductive, except so far as the 
support and propagation of the Christian gospel 
is concerned, At eight per cent., the interest 
upon it would be annually $28,354,366.48; and 
this sum, therefore, may be taken as an approxi 
mation to the amount of money annually de 
voted to the simple provision of church accon- 
modations, Furthermore, the total number of 
church edifices being at the above date 63,074, of 
which probably 60,000 at loast sustain regular 
Sunday services, it would seem to be a low esti- 
mate to put the average coat of sustaining them 
at $500 a year, including the minister's salary, 
the cost of the choir, of fuel, of light, and the 
other miscellaneous items of church expense. 
This would involve a total annual outlay of $30,- 
000,000 more. If to these amounts be added (aay) 
$5,000,000 to cover the annual receipts of Mis 
sionary, Bible, Tract, and other societies devated 
to purposes of direct or indirect propagandism, 
we shall then have a total of over $63,000,000, ex- 
pended every year by the people of the United 
States alone in the propagation of the Christian 
gospel. This is, of course, a mere approxim:- 
tion; but we believe that it is les than the actual 
figures, could they be exactly known. 

And yet, as we have seen, the influence of that 
Christian gospel which requires so vast a yearly 
expenditure is thrown directly against all efforts 
to reform the existing evils of society by purely 
natural methods. It is true that many Christ- 
lans, clergy and laity alike, are actively iuter- 
ested and participant in these efforts; but the 
general result of their interference ia to em- 
barrass and impede the progress of strictly secu- 
lar reform. They did more harm than good on 
the whole, as the “old abolitionists" will testify, 
to the anti-slavery reform; they believed in the 
Chureh as the proper instrumentality of reform, 
and squandered time, strength, and zeal In the 
endeavor to make it such, Apart, however, 
from the comparatively small minority of uo 
nestly Christian reformers, the vast body 0 
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Christian bellevers constituted the mightiest bul- 
wark of the alave-system. It was the Bible de- 
fence of this system that made it almost Impreg- 
nable, by entrenching It behind the perverted 
moral sense of the community. So has it been, 
so will it be, with every other secular reform. 
The Church not only opposes directly and vigor- 
ously the attempt to reform society by purely 
human means, but drains off the community's 
finest enthusiasm, best energies, most conse- 
crated purpose, and chief resources in money 
and men, to the paeudo-reform of Christian pro- 
pegandism, Nay, more. It not only actually 
blocks the way as society advances to work out 
independently Its own reformation, but It even 
refuses to bear Its equal share of the burden in 
supporting society as it now is; for it has secured 
the total exemption of ita own vast property 
from taxation, obliges non-ecclesiastical property 
to pay all the expenses of protecting it, and thus 
directly taxes the people for the maintenance of 
Christianity. Yet the people fancy they have 
no Btate religion, not perceiving that they have 
to pay largely out of thelr own pockets towards 
ihe support of what ls practically, though not 
legally, the Established Religion of the United 
States. Not until the Church has become a 
memory of the past will mankind discover how 
heavy a load they eo unsuspectingly bore in 
climbing the steep hill of reform. Not until 
then will they discover that, when Christianity 
proposes to reform the world by means of the 
Church, it gives up secular reform altogether, 
and worka for only such reform as shall be finally 
realized after the Day of Judgment, Its method 


- on this earth is a failure, 


The subject grows upon our hands, and cannot 
be compressed Into the limits originally designed, 
Its great Importance renders any apology for Its 
continuation unnecessary, and we shall resume 
at next week, 


MAX MUELLER. 


Professor Max Miller, of Oxford, England, 
the distinguished Sanskrit scholar and author of 
“Chips from a German Workshop,” “The Sci- 
ence of Religion,” and so forth, has favored us 
with an exceedingly Interesting letter for publi- 
cation, which will appear in the first issue of the 
eularged INpEX, From this letter we quote at 
present only the following passage :— 

“That the want of a journal devoted to Relig- 
fon In the widest sense of the word should be 
felt in America,—that such a journal should have 
been started and powerfully supported by the 
best minds of your eountry,—is a good sign of 
the times. There is no such Journal In England, 
France, or Germany, though the number of so- 
called religious or theological periodicals is, as 
you know, very large." 

Professor Müller at the same time forwarded 
for our use the very valuable paper republished on 
the first pages of our present issue, which will 
undoubtedly be new to our readers. It was 
meant, as he writes us, ‘chiefly to Ineulente cau- 
tion in the treatment of ancient religions ;’’ and 
that this caution ia needed will be admitted by 
every one who has observed the credulous recep- 
tion given by many radicala to the recent. book 
by M. Jacolliot, entitled "The Bible In India." 
Not only Is the cause of good learning seriously 
Injured by such ill-considered books, but they 
confirm false views of the philosophy of religion 
in general, and propagate a shallow and mislend- 
ing method in studying the mutual relations of the 
great religions of the world. It is as superstitious 
to suppose that Christendom owes its religion to 
India as to Palestine: the real religion of the hu- 
man soul is everywhere indigenous, and neither 
nations nor individuals borrow from each other 
more than a few of ita most superficial charac- 
teristics, Neither the Ganges nor the Jordan is 
the fountaln-head of all waters; In every land 
are found pure springs, and, If you will but dig 
deep enough, a good well may be sunk even In 
your own backyard. 


—ͤ ——— 

“The question of the authenticity of the Bible 
is gettled, says the Toledo Commercial. Agreed, 
But does the Commercial know which way it is 
settled ? 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


F. R. A. CONVENTIONS. 

The Executive Committee of the Free Rellg- 
lous Association have arranged for holding two 
Conventions, aa follows: 

In New York, beginning Tuesday evening, 
November 19, and continuing through Wednes- 
day, the 20th. 

In Philadelphia, beginning Thursday evening, 
November 21, and continuing through Friday, 
the 22d. 

The attention of all friends of the Association 
In those cities and vicinity, aa also of all who de- 
aire to hear and know the principles and pur- 
poses of the Assoclation, ls called to this notice. 
Live subjects will be presented for discussion, 
and distinguished speakers will be in attendance. 
Further particulars, with regard to speakers and 
the Halls and hours of meeting, will be given in 


the loca] papers. 
WM. J. POTTER, 


Secretary F. R. A. 
[A telegram from Mr. Potter, recelved since 
the above was In type, announces that there 
may posslbly be a change in the dates of the 
Conventions.—Ep.] 


PROF. TYNDALL'8N LECTURES, 


The interest in Mr. Tyndall's lectures in Bos- 
ton continued undiminished to the close. In 
apite of the difficulty of obtaining tickets, by a 
process of natural selection" those who moat 
earnestly desire to hear any lectures generally 
get there at last; and so the audience in this case 
was composed of attentive and highly interested 
auditors who seemed best pleased with the most 
thorough and careful analysis of the subjects 
presented. 

But, aside from the great scientific interest of 
Prof. Tyndall's lectures, one could not fail to ob- 
serve his broad, liberal spirit, and the desire he 
felt to waken in his audience a love of truth for 
its own sake, and a respect for those original ob- 
servers who devote their lives to the careful In- 
vestigation of Nature, He evidently took great 
delight in paying tribute to the comparatively 
unknown names [n svience. His genial, lively 
mauner, and his own enjoyment of his subject, 
gave a charm to the lectures which many would 
not have believed possible on such abstruse 
themes, 

But Mr. Tyndall has another claim on our in- 
terest in his free aud broad religious views, as 
well as in his thorough handling of scientific 
themes; and it is earnestly hoped that before he 
leaves the country he will embrace some oppor- 
tunity of expressing his views iu regard to the 
"queen of sciences.“ E. D. C. 

— — — 

JOHNSONS “ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, 


Inquiry is sometimes made, by readers of THE 
INDEX, for some really good book on the religious 
faiths of mankind. It is pleasant to have at last 
one that is really admirable to recommend. We 
have at length the ripe frult of long years of 
acbolarly silence, in the first volume of Samuel 
Johnson's noble work. 

The best answer one could make to such In- 
quiries, heretofore, was to recommend Mre. 
Child's "Progress of Religious Idena," or Dr. 
Clarke's "Ten Great Religions.“ Both of these 
were written in a clear and simple style, and 
both recognized some germs of inspiration in all 
the great religions. The great trouble was that 
neither of them could be called & scholarly book, 
nor was either of them even a record of the most 
recent scholarship. Mrs. Child's book, though 
written with special impartlality, was written 
twenty years ago. But this evil was the greater 
in Dr. Clarke's book in proportion to its higher 
claims. It was not ao much that the author did 
not know the Oriental languages, for that is un- 
happily the general rule among American au- 
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RALI Cn. By Samu n Joumsow. (Inuia.) Basten; J. 
Dagood & Co. 187%. 85. 


thors. But even American scholarship implies 
some knowledge of Greek and Latin, and yet 
there are no chapters In Ten Great Religions” 
which impress the reader with lesa erudition,— 
less personal handling of the subject in question, 
—than thoee which treat of Greece and Rome. 
And even in deallng with second-hand sources 
of knowledge, there needs vigorous effort to keep 
up with the very latest. The science of Compar- 
ative Religion is & very recent study, and it 
makes na great difference whether you rely on 
the last authority or the last but half-a-dozen. 
In Dr. Clarke's chapter on Buddhlam,“ for in- 
stance, the authority especially cited (p. 143) to 
prove the "athelam" of that religion is a book 
by Upham, published in 1833, whose utter worth- 
lesaness was long since shown by Burnouf and 
other scholars. [Muller, Chips, I. 191.] Indeed, 
in his list of authorities on Buddhism (p. 147) 
Dr. Clarke cites no book printed later than 1868, 
though his own book did not appear until 1871, 
and at least four of the very moet valuable Eng- 
lish works on the subject had appeared in the 
interval. These are the books of Alabaster, 
Beal, and Bigandet, with the version of the 
‘“‘Dbammapada” by Max Milller,—which is eon- 
fessedly the best Buddhist scripture we yet pos- 
sere, and in the preface to which the translator 
revokes the opinion, attributed to him by Dr. 
Clarke, that Nirvana“ means annihilation. 

Again, Dr. Clarke's book suffers by being 
written in a polemic instead of a judicial spirit, 
and by its subordination to a preconcelved sys- 
tem. This is fairly suggested in its cover and 
frontisplece, where these grent rellgions appear 
as 50 many files in a cobweb, with Judalsm 
eouched in the middle as spider. Throughout the 
book, each religion le Imprisoned and cramped 
into & narrow corner, and put where Judaism 
can most conveniently get at it. Each must 
play the part assigned it, and the writer—thor- 
oughly honest as a man, and only self-deceiving 
as a theologian—ignores unfilnchingly ali facta 
which make against his system. Mohammed- 
anism, in his theory, is a dead faith, and the fact 
that itis probably making more converta per an- 
num than any other faith on earth is utterly 
ignored. lts wonderful progress in Asia and 
Africa is recorded by travellera, year by year; 
but Its place in Dr. Clarke's programme is to rep- 
resent death, and death it shall be. When will 
thevlogians imitate the noble frankness of the 
‘eclentista—of Darwin, for Instance, who looks in 
the face a fact that would be fatal to his whole 
theory, and simply says, "Wait! there will be 
a place for you, aleo, by and by"? 

Dr. Clarke's personal qualities entitle him to so 
much regard, and his book contains In a compact 
form so many facta not elsewhere accesible, 
that there seemed no need to point out these de- 
fecta until a better book came. Now that Mr. 
Johnson's work on Oriental Religions has ap-. 
peared, it Is fair to call attention to its immense 
superiority. This is Indeed a book of which 
an American may speak with pride. It would 
be scarcely possible, indeed, in the present state 
of knowledge, for a non-Orientalist to produce a 
better one. Mr. Johnson himself has to study 
those religions through translations. Rut there 
is & compensation for even this drawback. In 
the present imperfect state of philology, the ac- 
quisition of Oriental languages Involves so much 
labor that we can rarely hope to find in a philol- 
ogist the depth of religious thought which should 
go to the discussion of the great religions of man- 
kind, This depth of thought is what Mr. John- 
son brings to the task. Without it, his years of 
study would be almost wasted. It takes more 
than a grammar or & dictionary to reach the 
secret of Brahmanism and Buddhism. 

It is to these two great religions that the pres- 
ent volume la devoted. Its sub-title fa India.” 
He reviews the history of the primitive Aryans, 
shows the formation of Brahmanism, gives copl- 
ous extracta from the Vedic hymna, discusses the 
Vedanta, the Sankhya system, the Bhagavad- 
gita; and the influence of these different phases 
of faith upon laws, social forms, and the position 
of woman. In the latter half of the book he 
gives simply the most admirable picture of Bud- 
dhism that [ have ever had the good fortune to 
meet; and his chapter on “Nirvana,” above all, 
fa a masterpiece of fairness ond careful Justice, 
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To come out into these pages from those of Mrs. 
Child or Dr. Clarke is to come out of & creek into 
an ocean, If any one wishes a book which shall, 
as Thoreau wrote of the Bhagavad-gita, ‘keep 
him silent for awhile;" if any one desires a book, 
in short, to shut himself up with for six months, 
Jet him take this. They will be six happy 
months, for the thought and learning are 80 re- 
lieved on every page by graceful fancies and 
beautiful examples, taken from the wondrous 
Orieutal sources, that there is no dullness, but 
only delight. And all wish to criticize special 
points must be merged, for the present, in the 


general sense of pleasure and obligation. 
T. W. H. 


THE QUAKERS. 


The division of the Quaker Society of this 
country into two distinct and at the same time 
bitterly antagonistic bodies, occurred about the 
year 1827. Curlously enough, and in marked 
contrast with the experience of other religious 
associatious a revival was the direct cause of the 
separation; & revival of Quakerism within the 
organization. The Society was already drifting 
away from old landmarks; the ship was drag- 
ging ber anchor, perhaps, but she was surely 
drifting, when Elias Hicks, a powerful and elo- 
quent, though by no menus a well-educated 
preacher, sounded the alarm. 

The cardinal idea of Quakerism Is the univer- 
sality aud sufficiency of the Inner Light. Hicks“ 
re-assertion of this principle disclosed the fact 
that nearly one-half of the Quakers had abau- 
doned it, aud in place thereof bad substituted 
the doctrine of the atonement. These people re- 
tained the name and are known to-day as Ortho- 
dox Quakers; they continue to maintain tlie tes- 
timonies of George Fox against a “hireling min- 
istry,” war, amusements, ete.; but every one 
of them will tell you he not only believes in the 
infallibility of the Bible, but in the Evangelical 
interpretation of it, and he applies the Bible test 
to all revelation that assumes to proceed from the 
Inner Light, or from any other source. His Or- 
thodoxy is as undoubted as that of the must 
Evangelical church member. On the other hand, 
the Hicksite Quaker is true to his traditions and 
the faith of bis fathers, In theory, at least, the 
voice of God in the soul ia for him the all-suffl- 
cient guide and teacher. AJl doctrine, all pre- 
cept, all books, are brought to this one test. . 

I do not pretend to claim that these Friends are 
always faithful to theirown logic. In their books 
of discipline and their First-day schools, they 
hold members within the limits of Christianity 
and teach some Christian superstitions which at 
least one other liberal church has abandoned. 
The Quaker principle is adhered to, however, to 
& good degree, From “The Young Friends’ 
Manual," written for the use of First-day schools, 
I quote a paragraph that indicates the limitations 
of organized Quakoriam, and at the same time 
forcibly suggests its splendid possibilities. The 
teacher puts the question, "If this Inward 
Guide and Teacher, as it is faithfully regarded 
aud obeyed, is all sufficient for our salvation, 
what piace do the Seriptures occupy ?" und the 
reply is:— 

The Scriptures are invaluable in bearing em- 
phatic testimony to this Divine power and prin- 
ciple in the soul of man; in exhibiting the love, 
mercy, justice, power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God toward his rational creatures; in furnishing 
the pure exumple, heavenly precepts, and right- 
eous works of the blessed Jesus; aud in contaín- 
ing the recorded experience of the most devoted 

servants of God iu former ages, which is n way- 
mark to the traveller Zionward, who will find 
strength and encouragemeut from the corroburu- 
tion of their experience, with the workings of the 
sume spirit in hisown heart. The Sermon on the 
Mount, as contained in the 5th, bth, and 7th 
chapters of Matthew, and the 37th, bist, and 
107th Psalms, afford comfort for almost eve 
state. But the Scriptures, although &o valuable 
when rightly regarded and used, wi and can do 
us 1o good, unless we come to experience in our 
own hearts that of which they bear wiLuess,—the 
spirit aud power of God. hey are, next to a 

ntly authorized ministry, the best of outward 
helps, pointing to the above source of true help. 
The (ruths they record are not true becnuse they 
are there recorded, but they were recorded be- 
cause they are true; and a belief in anything of 
which we can have tio corresponding evidence in 
our own consciousness is not essential to our Bal- 
vation. Henceall Scripture that can benefit any 


the spirit of God in our 
cote — po eb Having been dictated b 
this same spirit to the holy men of old, when it 
‘comes unto Its own! in us, Its own receives it,’ 
and with It receives ‘power to become a son of 
God.“ John I; 12” 

Iam well aware that the book from which I 
have here quoted is the work of one individual, 
and, technically speaking, cannot be referred to 
as an authority; it is moreover quite poesible 
that the writer might find It difficult to reconcile 
his views with those laid down in the authoritas- 
tive Book of Discipline.” But that these views 
are entertained by n large number of Friends, 
not nominal members merely, but members 
of influence and position, every one at all 
eonversant with the subject very well kuows. 
Benjamin Hallowell, the author of the Manual, 
is a revered elder and an “appointed minister’ of 
the Soclety. Asa mntterof fact, there is enough 
of the spirit of liberty in the organization to en- 
sure great latitude of opinion, and members are 
free to be Trinitarians or Unitarians, to believe in 
the atonement or to repudiate it; and, let the 
Discipline read as it may, it is perfectly well un- 
derstood that not a few of them are radical Uni- 
tarlaus and are quite as radical as this term indi- 
eates, while a smaller number are pronounced 
"free religionista” and altogether reject the Christ- 
ian name as well as the authority of Jesus. 

Quakerism, however imperfectly ita funda- 
mental proposition may bave been developed, 
has indeed always stood for religious freedom. 
The Free Religious Associntion reverses the 
words and advocates the bronder and more inclu- 
sive idea known as Free Religion. The differ- 
ence between the principles and purpose of the 
twoorganizations is quite apparent; but it is nota- 
ble that there is far more of sympathy than of an- 
lagonism. The logic of the Quaker carries him 
beyond the limits of Christianity, but holds him 
to theism, Quakerism cannot include atheism ; 
but, with this exception, it is as democratic, as 
free und catholic, as the constitution of the Free 
Religious Association. 

I have already hinted that the recognition of 
this truth is becoming more and more frequent, 
and the remark is especially applicable to the 
younger members of the Society. Whether this 
progressive element remains within the organi- 
zation to invigorate and to perpetuate its exist- 
ence, depends largely upon the action of the con- 
servative Friends. Another division is not at all 
probable. A gradual desertion from the ranks 18 
now iu progress, and will stop only with the dis- 
integration of the Society, unless the conserva- 
tives who control it speedily recognize the de- 
mands of the hour and consent to welcome the 
fullest development of the doctrine by which al- 
most alone Quakerism has at any time been viu- 
dicated, If the Inuer Light is all sufficient, 
why not stand bravely by it? The Society can 
only save its life by fidelity to this fundamental, 
vitalizing principle; failing in this, it must die, 
and cannot die too soon. R. P. II. 


— —!— 
PRA YER—MARTINEAU—SIMONY, 


LoNnoN, Oct. 14, 1872. 

The prayer question has assumed imposing di- 
mensions among the liberal preachers of this 
country. The discussion which the men of sci- 
ence have raised has revealed that fora longtime 
many eminent Unitarians had practically antic- 
ipated it, and that snything that would be called 
prayer iu the Orthodox sense has been in n large 
number of cases dispensed with. 'There have 
been little emotionul addresses, poetien] apostro- 
phes, thankagivings, and the like; but appeals to 
God to be good, petitions to the sun to shine, sup- 
plications to Supreme Love to be loving, seem to 
have slipped out of the usage of the valiant youth 
who in recent years have passed from the sitting 
at the feet of Martineau at Manchester New Col- 
lege to feed the rationallatic wants of this country. 
There bas been a great deal of writing on the 
subject, but I desire particularly to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the subjoined passages of 
à letter which has just been published from the 
pen of Mr. Benjamin Templar, a distinguished 
school-teacher at Southport. The writer goes di- 
rectly to the point at which the entire contro- 
versy, 80 far as liberal thinkers are concerned, has 
arrived; namely, the rectitude of prayer as a re- 


active influence upon the supplicant, Refi 
to a remark by the celebrated Dr, Blair, in 
mon “On the Unchangeablencas of the — 5 
Nature," that the change which our devotes 
are intended to make is upon ourselves, not z 
the Almighty,” Mr. Templar saya:— T 


“Let me give a striking illustration of 
thia, 
Some years ago a slip was overtaken by a terri. 


Indian ovean, and 
All on board, passengers Included, worked ata 


till they were exhaus 
ob Busted aud in despair, 


ve the covetaj per- 
mpln 
precious moments were . e 
cock at the mast-head and offering u — 
The effect upon the men was m al d - 
turned to their pumps with renewed energy aud 
the ship was saved. Of eourse the Were 
delighted with the result of their prayers and 
saerifice, to which they contident) attributed 
the saving of the &hip with all on board, And 
that was the result; but it resulted not from auy- 
thing their deity bad done, but solely from ty 
effect of their prayers and their sacrifice y 
themselves. I hope J shall not offend an one by 
suggesting that in like manner many n daba) 
ened, wearied man, and many a toiling, hopeful, 
patient womun, have prayed for strength to 
out their Jabors of necessity ur love, aud have 
risen so refreshed and re-invigorated that the 
have been able to take up their tollsme ul 
again and carry it through. 

„But, it will be urged, ‘what will doif 
with increased knowledge of God and his mode 
of goverument they should become fully wa- 
vinced of the uselessness of prayer? They will 
miss all the comfort aud stimulus. just spoken of 
for they will not go through whut they fiel would 
be au empty form!’ True, they will; bot I can. 
not admit they will therefore need pity, lor U te 
lieve that when they attain to that clear coop 
tion of the mode of God's government whieh 
would make them feel prayer to be useles, they 
will feel such veneration and luve for its benef- 
cence, and such acalni, unshaken, unassilable 
confidence in Its permanence as they will feel to 
be far more precious to them than their lot faith 
in the efficacy of prayer. They will find that 
a vonviction of the immutability of God's benet- 
cent laws js a far more precious, comforting pe 
session than their old faith in the need and power 
of prayer, aud they will go on their way rejoicing, 
They will feel there can be no better stimulus to 
exertion than the certainty that certain efleets ure 
fu the nature of things sure to follow their efforts 
and they will almply exchange their faith in the 
importunity of aaking, for a noble and more we 
ful faith in the importunity of acting.” 


A great deal of anxiety has been felt that Mr. 
Martineau should take part in this discussion, 
but I regret to say there are sad reasons for fear- 
ing that he will be unable to do. A short time 
ago Mr. Martineau was seized with a giddines, 
accompanied by other symptoms, which have 
warned him and his friends that the severe tasks 
which he has long been imposing upon himeelf 
must be suspended. He had just been passing his 
summer vacation in one of the most beautiful 
parts of Wales, and his devoted congregation 
were looking forward to the resumption of his 
pulpit duties with wonted pleasure. But he bas 
been compelled to suspend them as well as his 
labors at the Divinity College. It was while he 
was engaged iu preparing a reply to the last pa- 
per of Herbert Spencer that he was seized with 
this trouble, and the article bad to be laid aside 
half-finished. Mr. Martinenu's family have god 
reason to hope that with a suspension of work he 
will be able to surmount the present attack, aud 
last week he was well enough to visit his College; 
but the cessation even for a time of such work à 
that of the greatest preacher in London is noth- 
ing less than a public calamity. His Church is 
the Normal Schoo) of reverent free thought in 
England. He has gathered around him a com- 
pany of devoted and cultivated young meu and 
women, each of whom is a centre of high influ- 
euce; and, though his congregation Is apparently 
small when the eminence of the man is consid- 
ered, it is really large. In a sense it is Martineau 
that preaches to a score or two of congregations 
in the country through the minds he has trained 
and richly furnished. And yet among all these 
there is no prospect that we could find another 
Martineau any more than another Theodore 
Parker. 

It may not be generally known in America 
that such clergymen as Charles Voysey, G W. 
Cox, Mr. Wild, and others, are still in holy or- 
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ders In the National Church. Deprived, as In 
the case of Mr. Voysey, of his “living,” or hav- 
ing resigned it, ns In the ease of the others men- 
tioned, they still retain their membership in the 
church and the clerical position. They do this 
tor political reasons. They hope to continue their 
seige until the nation has a ereedless Church and 
is cleansed of its traditional impurities. I confess 
that the purification of the stables of King Au- 
geus seems Lo me a feeble parable for the task to 
which they have addressed themselves. The 
Euglish Church has become rooted in the hypoc- 
risy nnd selfishness of the country to an extent 
which ita most earnest accusers have hardly ap- 
preciated. One of the most significant revela- 
tions on this subject has lately been made by Mr. 
J, C, Cox, who has been collecting the advertise- 
ments of church brokers, These advertise- 
ments are scattered through the country marked 
“strictly private and confidential." Mr. Cox has 
found that in the month of September last there 
were 596 advertisements of liviugs for sale; for 
exchange or sale, 99; and there were others for 
exchange only, making the whole number of liv- 
ings that may be described as in the market, 
1,375. Of these he found that 105 were recom- 
mended as having the advantage of “good soci- 
ety,"—the phrase being sometimes "the best so- 
clety." Fifty-six were recommended for being 
amidst “picturesque scenery," and in others it 
was said there was excellent trout-fishing in the 
neighborhood." In 1] cases the livings were rec- 
ommended for the "good shooting" near them, 
and in 9 it way observed that the hounds meet" 
close to them, “No poor residents," “a fine 
house,” ''£600 salary’’ were the advantages of 
one living—price £8,500. One advertisement. 
mentions that the incumbent is eighty years of 
age, nnd can therefore not stand in the way very 
long, and another "most eligible property" has 
nu incumbent who ‘is in a very precarious atate 
of health.” Immediate offers are requested in a 
case Where the incumbent is eighty-nine. The 
advantage of another (in Shropshire) is that ser- 
vice is only performed every other Sunday. It 
is thus spparent that the crime which the 
Church has branded as aimony is going ou in a 
shameless and notorious manner. But our bish- 
ops are too busy in prosecuting preachers for her- 
eay to attend toit. The whip of small cords 18 
reserved for any man brave enough to speak the 
truth in the temple Instead of bartering it for 
money. M. D. C. 


AN UNSOLICITED TENTIMONIAL, 


The following spontaneous expression of satis- 
faction with Toe INDEX as an advertising me- 
dium has been kindly sent to this office :— 

Bronson, Mich., Nov, I, 1872. 
To THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, TOLEDO, OHIO: 

Gentlemen, — Being engaged In furnishing the 
philosophical works of Holyoake, Bradlaugh, 
Watts, Buchner, acy Durwin, Huxley, 
Buckle, Spencer, Draper, Lecky, Lubbock, 
Lewes, and other free thought books that em- 
body the thoughts and opivions of the Salt of the 
Earth, I can attest to the merits of THE INDEX 
as an advertising, modium, and would cordially 
commend it tothe attention of the advertising 


fraternity. Yours, ete, 
J. F. RUGGLES, 


Deuier in Free Thought Literature und Importer 
of Loudoun Booka. 


— oe — 
MORE PETITIONS, 


Since our last acknowledgment, the followlug 
additional lists of signatures to the remonstrance 
against the Christian Amendment of the United 
Stutes Constitution have been received: 

Mrs. Catherine A. F, Stebbins, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, sends one hundred and forty-five names; 
Mr. G. G. Sperry, Cortland, New York, twenty- 
seven; Mr. J. E. Haynes, Staten Island, New 
York, eleven; Mr. Walter F. Johnson, Iola, 
Kansas, four; Mr. J. F. Taylor, Garrettaville, 
Obio, five; Dr. Titus L. Brown, Binghamton, 
New York, one hundred and teu. 

The total aggregate of names thus far ge- 
knowledged in THE INDEX n8 appended to this 
remonstrance is 34,389. 


“The gods, I believe," wrote Plutarch | Morala, 
Iv, 389], "enjoy health, but understand fever and plea- 
risy." And the truly virtuous man understands vice, 
but pities it, 


THE INDEX. 


4 CHAPTEE OF ACCIDENTS IN COMPARA- 
TIVE THEOLOGY. 


[Concluded from Page 819.) 

have been taken except from Krishna, the son of 
Devaki, or, as M. Jacolllot writes, Devanaguy ? 

It is difficult, nay, almost Impossible, to criti- 
cize ur refute such statements, and yet it is neces- 
mx to do so; for such iè the interest, or I should 
rather say the feverish curiosity excited by any- 
thing that bears on ancient religion, that M. Jac- 
olliot's book has produced a very wide and ve 
deep Impression, It has been remarked wit 
some surprise that Vedic scholurs in Europe had 
failed to discover these Important passagea in the 
Veda which he has pointed out, or, still worse, 
that they had never brought them to the knowl- 
edge of the public. In fact, if anything was 
wanting to show that a general knowledge of the 
history of ancient religion ought to form part of 
our education, It was the panic created hy M. 
Jacolllot's book. It is sim y the story of Lieu- 
tenant Wilford over again, only far less excusa- 
ble now than a bundred years ago, aud decidedly 
reprehensible on account of the author's unacieu- 
tific basis, Many of the words which M. Jacol- 
liot quotes as Sanskrit are not Sanskrit at all; 
others never have the meaning which he ass 
to them; and as to the passages from the Vedas 
(including our old friend the Bhagaveda-gita), 
they are not from the Veda, they &re not from 
any old Sanskrit writer,—they simply belong to 
the second half of the nineteenth century. at 
happened to Lieutenant Wilford has happened 
apun to M. Jacolliot He tells ua the secret 


"One day" be says (p. 780), when we were reading the trans- 
larivu of Mann, by Sir W. Jones, a note led us to conealt (be 
Iudian commentaior, Kallüks Bhaita, when we found an al- 
Tuetop 10 the sacrifice of à sun by bin father prevented by God 
himself after he had commanded it, We then had only wou 
‘kite Ace, namely. to find agulu In the dark mnan of the relig- 
lous m oka of the Híuaus, the original wccount of that event. 
We ebould never have eu ed but for Ahe complaixance’ 
o! a Brahman with whom we were ronding Sanskrit, and who, 
yicldiay to our request, brought us from tue library of hie pa- 
xoda (he worke of the theologian RKamateartir, which kava 
yielded us such precious asslaiance in thie vols.“ 

As to the story of the eon offered as a sacrifice 
ty his father, and released at the command of 

e M. Jacolliot might buve found the 
origival account of jt from the Veda, both text 
nud translation, iu my History of Ancient San- 
skrit Literature." He would soon have seen 
that the story of Sunahsepa, being sold by his 
father in order to be sacrificed in the place of an 
Indian prince, has very little in common with 
the intended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. M, 
Jacolliot has, no doubt, found out by thi« time 
that he has been imposed upon; and If so, he 
ought to follow tlie exumple of Colonel Wilford, 
and publiely state what has happeued, Even 
then, I doubt not that his statements will con- 
tinue to be quoted for a long time, and that 
Adima and Heva, thus brought to life again, will 
make their appearance lu many a book und 
many a lecture-rvom. 

Lest it be supposed that such aceldeuts happen 
to Hanskrit seholars only, or that this fever is 
bred only in the Jungles of Indian mythology, I 
shall mention at least one more case, which will 
show that this disease is of a more general char- 
acter, and that want of caution will produce ft in 
every climate. 

Mefore the discovery of Sanskrit, China had 
stood fur a long time in the place which was 
afterwards occupied by India. When the an- 
cient literature and civilization of China became 
first known to the scholars of Europe, the Celen- 
tial Empire lind its admirers aud propliets as full 
of enthusiasm as Sir W. Jones aud Lieutenant 
Wilford, and there was nothing, whether Greek 
philosophy or Christian morality, that was not 
supposed to have had its first origin among the 
An of China, The proceedings of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China were most extraordinary. 
They had themselves admitted the antiquity of 


the writings of Confucius and Laotse, both of 
whom lived In the sixth century B. C. [Stanis- 
las Julien, ‘Le Livre de la Voie et de la Vertu," 


Paris, 1442. p. iv.] But In their zeal to show 
that the sacred books of the Chinese contained 
numerous pussayes borrowed from the Bible, nay, 
even some of the dogmas of the later church, 
they hardly perceived that, taking into account 
the respective dates of these books, they were 
really proving that a kind of anticipated Christ- 
ianity had been accorded to the ancient sages of 
the Celestial Empire. The moet learned ndvo- 
cate of thia school was Father Prémare. An- 
otber supporter of the same view, Montucci 
[Montuech, „De studiis sinicis," Berotinl, 1808], 
speaking of Laotse's Tao-te-king, aays:— 

^ 3 ferri he iri- 
one od" 2 a A sayings nos ole CAM: Aon “that 
the mystery of the bollowt lrinity wae revealed to the Chinese 
more than ie centuries before the ndven of Christ, Every- 
bu.iy, therefore, who knows the airung ieelluy of the Chlitese 
for (oulr owu teachers, wilt admit thai Reine more efficient 
could be found In order 10 fix the dogmas uf (he Christian re. 
igion in the miud of the Chinese tnan the demonairaTon 
that these dogmas agree with thelr own booka. The arudy, 
incite wania pre mat cesta t0 ho erani in or 
— to bring iwa happy issue the desired gathering in of the 
Aposiolic u&rvest." 


What followed is so extraordinary that, though 
it has often been related, it deserves to be related 
n, more particularly as the whole problem 
which was supposed to have been solved once for 
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all by M. Stanislas Julien, has of late been 
opened again by Dr. von Strauss, in the “Journal 
of the German Oriental Society,” 1869. 

There is a passage at the inning of the four- 
teenth chapter of the "'ao-te-king in which Fa- 
ther Amyot felt certain that the three persons of 
the Trinity could be recognized. He trans- 
lated it :— 
sat who la as it were visible bnt cannot be reen Ja called 

"He wi ra ^ 
ens ad | d hear, rd who does not spoak fo oar 

* were t „ 

EST ES re tangible, bul cannot be tonchoa, te 

Few readers, I believe, would have been much 
startled by this passage, or would have seen in It 
what Father Amyot saw. But more startlin 
revelations were in store. The most celebrated 
Chinese scholar of his time, Abel Ramusat, took 
up the subject; and after showing that the firat 
of the three names had to be pronounced, not 
Khi, but I, he maintained that the three sylla- 
bles, I Hi Wei, were meant for Je-ho-vah. Ac- 
cording to him, the three characters employed In 
this name have no meaning in Chinese; they - 
are only signs of aounds foreign to the Chinese 
language; and they were intended to render the 
Greek 4d, the name which, according to Diod- 
orus Siculus, the Jews gave to thelr God, Ré- 
musat goes on to remark that Laotse had really 
rendered this Hebrew name more accurately 
than the Greeks, because he had preserved the 
aspiration of the second syllable which was lost 
in Greek. In fact, he entertains no doubt that 
this word, occurring in the work of Laatse, 

roves an intellectual communication between 

e West and China, In the sixth century B. C, 

Fortunately, the panie created by thia discov- 
ery did not last long. M. Stanislas Julien pub- 
lished in 1842 a complete translation of this diffi- 
cult book; and here all traces of the name of 
Jehovah have disappeared. 


“The throe syllables," ho writes, “which Abel Rémosat 
conridered ae purcly phonetic aud foreign vo thu Colnose Ian- 
naga. haves very Clear and luzellfatole mesoloz, and hive 
n fully explained by Chinese commentato s. Pho firat 1. 
lable, I, means without color; the aecond, Hi, withuot auund 
or volce ; the third, Wel, wIrhoat body. The proper tranxla- 
fon therefore te:— 
“You look (for the Tao, the law) and you see it not: It te 
colorleva. 
“You lasten and you hear tt not: tt la volceless. 
beach wish to tonch it and you reach {i nor; ft is without 
y. 


Until, therefore, some other traces ean be dis- 
eovered in Chinese literature, proving an inter- 
course between China and Judæa in the sixth 
ceutury, B. C., we can hardly be called upon to 
belleve that the Jews should have communicated 
this one name, which they hardly trusted them- 
selves to pronounce at home, to a Chinese philos- 
opher; and we must refer the apparent similar- 
ity between I-Hi- Wei, nnd Jehovah, to the same 
chapter of accidents, which ought to serve as a 
useful warning, though it need in no way dis- 
parie a careful and houest study of Compar- 
ative Theology. 


A TRANSCENDENTAL PRAYER.— Exalted nnd 
living Will, whom no name can express and no 
iden embrace, I yet may ralse my heart to thee ! 
For thou and I are not divided. Thy voice Is 
audible within me. In thee, the Incomprehen- 
sible, my own nature and the whole world be- 
come Intelligible to me; every riddle of my ex- 
Istence is solved, and perfect harmony reigna in 
my soul. I veil my face before thee, I lay my 
hand upon my lips. Such as thou really art, 
such as thou appearest unto thyself, f can no 
more behold thee than I can become like thee. 
After thousands of thousands of lives such as 
superior spirits live, 1 should be as little able to 
understand thee as in this house of clay. What 
T understand ls, from my very understanding it, 
finite, and by no progression can ever be trans- 
formed into the Infinite, Thou differest from the 
finite, not in degree, but in kind, I will not at- 
tempt that which my finite nature forbids. I 
will not seek to know the nature and essence of 
thy being. But thy relations to myself and all 
that is flulte ie open before my eyes. Thou 
createdst in me the consclousuess of my duty—of 
my destination in the series of rational beings; 
how, I know not, nor need to know. Thou 
knowest my thoughts and acceptest my inten- 
tions. In the contemplation of this thy rela- 
tion to my finite nature, I will be tranquil and 
happy. Of myself I know not what I ought to 
do—I will do it simply, joyfully, and without 
cavil, for it la thy voice that commands me, and 
the strength with which I perform my duty is 
thy strength. I am tranquil under every event 
of the world, for it is thy world. Whatever 
happens forms part of the plan of the eternal 
word and of thy goodness—what in this plan is 
positive good and what only means of puni 
existing evil, I know not. In thy world all w 
end In good—this is enough for me, and ín this 
faith T stand fast; but what in thy world is mere 
germ, and what blossom, and what the perfect 

th, 
po 


I know uot. The only thing which is im- 
rtaut to me, is the progress of reason and of 
morality through all the ranks of rational beings. 
When my heart is closed to all earthly desires, 
the universe appears to my eye in a glorified as- 
t. The deal, cumbrous masses which served 
only to fill space, disappear, and in their place 
the eternal stream of life and strength and action 
flows on from Its source,—primeval life: from thy 
life, thou Everlasting Oue.—/ichte, 
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THE RADICAL. 


A few odd volumes, bound in cloth, for sale at iwo dollara 


t paid, 
(82) per rol, Sent post pald. Vowey A MORSE, 
[148] 95 Bromheld St., Boston, Masa. 


HORACE GREBLET 


ULYSSES S. GRANT! 


FINE MEDALLIONS OF THE TWO PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


‘Thora medallions are nicely Antshed In oll (so that they ma. 
always be kept clean) and hand«omely framed. Price, $5.00 
each. Sent, express paid, on receipt of price. 

‘Addr oo B. H. MORSE, 
d Box S021, Bouton. Mavs. 


10 and material of this counterfeit proventment arð 
bote 192 1t for the parlor and library walls; to be kept an 
1 memorial ofone who lè so highly honored from his close tden» 
tficatfon with the nation’s fears, hopes, aud trimuphe to the 
great crfels of Ite hleturs. The manipulation of thle work te 
artistic and eailsfaetory." — Boston Transcript, [148] 


MONKS, POPES, 


And their Political Intrigues. 


BY JOHN ALBERGER. 1 Vol., Ia mo; pp. 388. Price 81.50. 


Aosyts ron SUPPLTINU ThE Trapa.—Lio & Shepard, Bos- 
ton: Lee, Shepard, & Dlilingbum, New York; Ma-on, Baker, 
& Pratt, New York: J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia; 
Claxton, Remeron, & Flaffelünger, Philadolphia; and for sale 
by bookwollers generally. [148] 


G. L. HENDERSON & CO., 


BANKERS, 
LER )Y, MINN. 


Money }oaned on short time, or for a term of yeare, on ünin- 
tumbered improved farme, at (2 per cont. per annum, neit, 
intereat payable annually. All expense far alistract of ile 
and recording moriyage pald by borrower. 

We are frequently neked for loans by partica living in other 
Biates, but we mako lone only to parties living near ua in 
Towa or Minnesota, where we can examine persomüly the landa 
offered as security. Tho «ecu: ity must he worth two or thee 
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On Pain and Moral Evil.---Ill. 


A SEHMOS TREACHED IN ST. GEORGE'S BALL, LONDON, 
JamtAxY 231, 1872. 


BY THE REV. CHAS. VOYSEY. 


“We know that all things work together for good.“ — 
Rom. vili, 28. 


I have. purpoely cut off the words of the Apos- 
tle which follow, because it ia impoesible to take for 
my text any limitations to the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil, and it would be positively re- 
volting to adopt any notions of predestination and 
election. If all things are working together for 
good only “for those who love God," only for 
those who have been called“ or *predestinated" 
to an exceptional state of happiness, then we 
must at once surrender our belief in a perfectly 
Just and loving God; and admit at once that he 
is unjust, capricious, and cruel, without & single 
fatherly attribute towards the majority of men. 
If all men are not alike destined to attain good- 
ness of character with all the blessedness which 
that state involves, then we ean only say that It 
is ashame that any were born into a condition of 


possible to reconcile the final triumph of evil with 
the existence of a good God who is almighty. 
Our own hearts tell us that “all things are work- 
ing together for good" to every human soul, or 
else (here is no God so good as we conceive. God 
muat be either, Ist, able to do this but unwilling ; 
or, 2d, willing but unable; or, 3d, neither able 
nor willing. 

If he be able but unwilling, then he is not 


eutiny of 
ilemma is complete, and I should 
like to see the arguments ove wn if they 
can be overthrown, because they are all we have 
to trust to, the sole rational foundation of our be- 


sonable and true; if it be in any oue's power to 
show that this belief is false and unreasonable, 
we will give it up to-morrow, no matter how 
much personal comfort aud hope it may cost us, 

Jn entering upon the second division of the 
subject which we have lately been considering, 
namely, the reconciliation of kin and suffering 
with a belief in the perfect goodness of God, it 
was desirable to begin by the n statement of 
the point we have to argue, It is my object to 
show that what is commonly called iu“ or 
„moral evil" ia a necessary part of the divine 
plan in bringing all men to & state of goodness 
uud happiness; and, therefore, that it offers no 
valld objection to the reasonableness of our be- 
lief in God's goodness. But it ls only fair to con- 
fess at the outset that gel eg depends on the 
hypothesis of ultimate t is still in any 
one's power to say: 'Your theory is a very 

retty oue, and it would be delightful if it were 

e; but on have no proof whatever that there 
will be a future in which present evil will work 
its way out into perfect goodness." I reply, No, 
I have no proof of it. At present, I confess, we 
have no direct evidence that the hypoth is 
true. But, iu the absence of such proof, we are 
wipe in ng the balance of probabilities, and 
in trying to ver which is most likely to be 
true out of contradictory alternatives. 

We pursue this course in argulng with others 
because, however em * may be ourselves 
persuaded of any given belief, we cannot prove 
anything by it; we cannot transfer our own on 
vietions at will With all our hearts, we may 
believe in ,God the Father Almighty, and In the 
certainty of final good to all his creatures; but 
that goes for nothing with an unbeliever, and ao 
it should. For do not we ourselves reject the 
firm convictions of other men? Do we not hear, 

uite unmoved, of fervent prayers offered to 

— - to his non Mnry, believing that 
nelther Jesus nor Mary can hear prayers any 
more than our own lately doves relatives or 
friends can, and that, even if they could hear 
them, they are powerless to answer them? The 
convictions of other men Le nothing as argu- 
ments in proof that their belief ia true. Hence 
it ls that we more properly resort to what I have 
called the balance of probabilities, We have to 
ask which is the more likely,—that there is & 
God, or that there is not? That, granting his 
existence, he is more likely to have moral attri- 
butes or none ?—more likely to be at least as 
and trustworthy as the best of men, or to 
low even the ordinary standard of human Justice 
and kindness? From a view of his stupendous 
works and wisdom in thelr creation and guid- 
ance, is he more pes d to be able or unable to 
work out the good which we hope for and which 
we reverently consider it to be his duty 
to secure for those whom he has called into being? 
If after due consideration of these and similar 
alternatives one concludes that there is no ground 
of hope for the triumph of goodness, then there is 
nothing for him but to conclude also that God Is 
not what we mean by the word ''good,"' and that 
it would be an awful aggravation of our misery 
to have to live for ever under his iron rule. 

Indeed, so foreign i» such a notion to the hu- 


mind that, when the conviction is once 
refehed that God is not good, belief in God at all 
is also ex ed, and the Idea of God la ban- 


ished from the mind. And this is the history of 
so-called atheism, The eyes of some men's un- 
derstanding and sense of right open and open, 
until they perceive the repulsiveness and the 
falseness of the image of God presented to them 
by early education or surrounding creeds; and 
thelr aversion for the horrid outlines is so Intense 
that they can escape from the torment of behold- 
ing the picture only by denying the very exist- 
ence of God altogether. This showa, however, 
that they have, already Interwoven in the very 
fibres of their nature, some thoughts of a supreme 
goodness which made them revolt from the cari- 
cature of Deity, and abjure the very name by 
which it had been called. In thesame way men 
have become svowedly atheistical because their 
conceptions of were so exalted. An- 

orphism in any degree shocks thelr ven- 
eration and rouses their indignation. As they 
cannot know nbsolutely more of the Divine Be- 
ing and mode of his existence than the believers 
around them ean, they refuse to acknowledge a 
God at all, because they cannot form to thelr 


own minds an image of God Nur of that lofty 
ideal which remains yet undefined in the recesses 
of their hearts and imaginations. Thus both of 
these professed atheists do, in fact, bear Indirect 
testimony in favor of the hypothesis that God, if 
there be a God, must be and great beyoud 
all human speech and thought. It Is for the sake 
of these more especially that I am pursuing the 
ons consideration of the objections drawn 

m ein and suffe ; and my apparent digres- 


sion must be exc ou the gronnd that, as in 
the pulpit all ent is one-alded, It is only fair 
to make such lons as one would be driven 


to make, were the divcussion carried on in ordin- 
ary conversation. ‘This is why It has been 
deemed desirable to say, at the outset, that the 
objection to the goodness of God which meets us 
in the sins of the world cannot be answered at all, 
except on the hypothesis that everything is work- 
Ing for the best and must result in the final tri- 
umph of good. To put it anore plainly still: 
every man, woman, or child must some day be 
permanently the better and happier for every 
sorrow borne,—for every sin committed. 

If that be true, it be no waste of time to 
examine the facts about sin,—about its origin, its 
nature, and some of its manifest consequences ; 
whereas, if It be false, we may as well close the 
inquiry at the threshold, For if this life be the 
only one we can ever live, all our own highest 
rectítude can never 2 the act of the Creator 
in having ordered the lives of some to be what 
they are from the cradle to the grave; but from 
amoral point of view we should have to 
in a great measure the creation of mankind, in 
the words of Professor Newman, na “a blunder 
Infinite and inexcusable.” The more loyal, in 
that case, men were to duty, the nobler their 
self-sacrifice for the well-being of their fellow- 
men,—the more cruel would their fate, the 
more wasteful would be their extinction 
death. Welgh, then, the alternatives, and seé if 
4 ve Ac on the yaaa greatly m probable 

al things are wor ther for good to 
‘all mankind, than that this te closes the scene 
of human thought and activity and aspiration. 
If this be granted, we shall find, I e t, still 
— encouragement for our hope in the mani- 

est results of sin as it works under our ve 
eyes. We have now, however, to clear a little 
and 8 our thoughta as to what we are 
going to talk about. 

This sin or moral evil—what is it? How ls it 
caused? Why do we distinguish it from other 
pain? Let us take (his lastquestion first. There 
are th in the world which we love not only 
better than other thinks, but in a different way. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. e 
are more Au aud in a different way glad, to 
have saved even the life of a fellow-erenture 
than to recelve any amount of money. Were- 
joice more in the moral excellence of any one 
dear to us than we do in his Inheriting a 1 
fortune. So there are some things lu the world 
which give us not only more pain, but a different 
kind o f than other things do. We are more 
wound by the sense of baving done an injury 
to our neighbor than by having bad our pocket 
picked. e would ten times, a hundred times, 
rather hear of an accident which had injured 
the body of one of our children than to hear that 
that child had committed some disgraceful crime, 
of had fallen into an imnioral habit. We can 
bear to see them suffer in sickness far more easily 
than we cau bear to think of their lying, or bein, 
mean, or cowardly, or cruel. Few men an 
women, indeed, could be found not to prefer to be 
— victim rather than the perpetrator of a 

act 

Win differs from pode auffering in being the 
oceasion of deeper distress to the offender him- 
self, and of greater shame and distress to others 
who may be interested in him. To analyze the 
difference between the two kinds of suffering 18 
much more difficult; for how can we describe 
the difference between deep remorse and neu- 
ralgia? Both are acutely nful; but we Are 
distinctly conscious of a difference between the 
sensations, though we ganuot say what the dif- 
ference is. The neuralgia may even appear to 
be the more violent, and to convulse the frame 
with agony, while the remorse hardly disturbs 
the outside phyvival serenity, or becomes visible 
at all to an observer. But no one doubts which is 
the worst to bear; no oue would hesitate in his 
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and womanly character; and I have 
U earnestly to . up some lingering Or- 
thodox su ratitions simply because, like tight 
ligatures about the limbs, they check the apirit- 
ual circulation, aud thus the spontaneous, elastic 
motions of the soul. It is true, I have often and 
persistently attacked the authority of the Bible 
and the Christ; bat why? Because the spirit 
still under authority is not free, and I count per- 
fect freedom the very crown and glory of human- 
ity, the essential condition of a generous, full- 
orbed, and grandly sympathetic character. 
Never have I taken avy pleasure in the work of 
uprooting, even though 1 felt that I had better 
seed to sow. Faith in the boundless truth of 
God Is a plant that cannot fw in & parlor 
flower-pot; it is the Tree of Life, and demands 


the ample s and the fresh, free breezes of all 
— 3o I have not shrunk from the task of 
transplantation. But first and last, the supreme 


Importance of bearing fruit in character has 
been the burden of my preaching. The free, 

ure character that loves truth and goodness for 
fheir own sake,—remember, I entreat you, that 
my ministry has been one long-continued point- 
ing to the Len and divineness of that. Ata 
regal banquet given by Mark Antony, Cleopatra, 
the famous queen of Egypt, is reported to have 
dissolved in a goblet of vinegar her costly neck- 
lace of pearl, and then, to dazzle and captivate 
her Roman lover by sheer wantonness of waste, 

uaffed it at a draught. Alas for him who, to win 

e favor of the Prince of Vanity Falr, is willing 
to dissolve in the corrosive acid of life's strenu- 
ous temptations his “pearl of great price“! 


[For Tnx Inpex.) 
NEWITIC RELIGIONS. 


BY C. D. B. MILLS. 


THE 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 


One of the things considerably needed at the 
praen; time is a comparison, dispassionate, 
horough, critical, of the Judaic and the Christian 
religions, as represented in the Bible, with the 
religions of the surrouuding aud most nenrly re- 
lated peoples atthe time of their origin. Doubt- 
less both Judaiain and Christianity had a genesis, 
a natural, normal birth from something that was 
before them; and 1 believe that a full acquaint- 
ance, could we once attain it, with the condi- 
tions of those times, would e far to elucidate 
and explain mach that has hitherto had no ex- 
planation, aud been cousidered unexplainable 
except on the convenient assumption of miracle. 
The field has been so long hedged out from free 
human inquiry,—we have been so long ut 
and been wont to believe that to look or to think 
in this direction waa illicit, impious, a morta! sin, 
—that there have been few explorers, and few of 
these well qualified for their task. I think you 
aomewhile since, in Tur INDEX; made reference 
to the fact that, among all the institutions of 
learning in our country (and these count some 
universities of much liberali ), there i» not yet 
one wlfich entertains the study of religion acien- 
tifically. The spell is powerful that withholds 
from inquiry ín this direction, permitting not 
even freedom in the University. But that spell 
is to be broken; it is being broken, 
Not only in the popular mind generally is 
there an awakening, & rapidly growing disposi- 
tiou to look iuto this question freely aud accept 
whatever results full investigation may give, but 
a like liberation is comin, among the cultured 
with some of the best scholars of our time. Prof. 
Max Miller of Oxford, a man who seeks to be 
thoroughly Orthodox and in regular standing 
with the prevailing church, delivers before audi- 
ences of the highest intelligence and accepted re- 
spectability a course of lectures on the Science of 
engan and, albeit he ventures only so far as 
the old of bie sulject and his treatment to 
that point is not thorou hly fundamental, his 
classification somewhat ar itrary and.superficial 
et a courageous beginning is made, The ron 
d Au — M red E n to follow, going 
‘arther, articulating more pla and bringi 
out much flner results. P "i inging 
A careful examination of the theol 
worship of the Jews, side by side with those of 
their Chaldæan or bylonian ancestors, and 
their near ne hbors—mostly Semites and doubt- 
less their kindred by blood—will disclose mnn 
close relationships where they have been little 
pos Whence Moses derived his theology 
and his ceremonial, is a question that has been 
repeatediy asked, but never, so far as I know 
quite satisfactorily answered. Perhaps we shall 
never be able fully to ascertain, as so touch that 
might help us in this search is irrecoverably lost. 
But Egypt already gives important light on this 
problem, and shows us coincidences, whether in- 
icating a derivation by the Hebrew from the 
Leyptian or pointing to à common origin for 
both in some distant centre, that are quite re- 
markable, 
ng farther back, whence did Abraham 
draw hls worship? How waa the religion of this 
patriarch and his posterity, “the chosen people,” 
related to that in which he had been reared in 
Chaldea? It may have been and very likely 
was, an amelioration, a partial Advance, a re- 
form à but, had ft not at bottom some parentage 
in Chaldwa or Babylonia, and did it not re u 


and 


nd the distinctive marks of the stem 
hacen te grew? Was circumcision one of the 
signa of this new covenant and Lowe fe et i 
seul of the new and heaven-established church? 
But we find it already in use among tlie Semites 
generally (the Phoeniclans excepted) from the 
earliest times, It was also a very ancient rite in 
Egypt. Where is the proof that with Abraham 
wad his descendants it meant essentially maare 
or was held as a higher, finer symbol than it ha 
been with Aramæans and Arabians? Did the 
Most High communicate himself under a new 
and peculiar panis to o» patriarch, rade 
Sha i, interpre mean the ''all- er- 
ful," and then again to Moses by still another 
name, Jehovah, rendered the ‘ever existent“? 
Was this religion thus differenced and set apart 
forever from all the others that prevailed around 
it, aud stamped aa divine iv origin and character, 
while they were wretched idolatries, the devices 
of demons? We baye long heard auch things. 
Nothing in Christian literature has been more 
assiduously taught. 

And yet on looking carefully we discover that 

robably no name of the Deity was original with 

e Jews. The term £l, of which Hlohim is the 
plural, one of the oldest and moet frequent with 
them, is widely diffused th: hout the Semitic 
family, and perhaps far beyond. It was a sacred 
name with the Phoenicians, is present iu the 
Babylonian inscriptions, and is well known to 
occur coustantly both lu ancient times and the 

resent with the Arabians, Shaddai was a term 
likewise employed by the Phosnicians, and may 

be traced in the hieroglyphic inscriptions in 
Egypt. And the name of names, Je/orah, more 

rly Jahveh—the boast of Israel], the name 
RDA to the Jew—has a long history and a 
far-off ancestry. Sydus says: Y the name 
Jao the Chaldeans designated God." The same 
term, a name, as it would seem, of the Sun-god 
or Fire-god, Rawlinson recently fluds in the 
Babyloniun inscriptions. 

But a more significant question concerns the 
meaning of the name or names as employed by 
the Jews. Did they hint that pure Presence, 
greater than person, and impossible to be re- 
vealed? We should hardly expect It, looking at 
the origin of their sacred terms, and considering 
what we know to have been the character of the 
Jews. Taken at its best, we find tliat their conce 
tion was plainly limitary, sensuous, carnal. The 
El-Shuddaiwas to be worshipped by Abraham in 
a bloody and most unnatural human sacrifice, the 
slaughter of his own son upon the altar; and the 
Mosaic Jehovah was an Deanna d personal, very 
regal, exacting, self-seeking God, delighting in 
the smoke of sacrifice, the fragrance of burning 
victims, the abject prostration and imploring ery 
of the worshipper. As the names were the 
same, the character was substantially the sume 
in this worship with those which it succeeded, 
warred against, and denounced. Under what- 
ever amelioration or partially softened type, the 
old religious were essentially here with their de- 
grading and revolting idolatries. 

A farther interesting inquiry would be how fur 
the narratives which: profess to be historie, the 
account of the garden of Eden, the children of 
Adam, the slaying of Abel, the wandering of 
Cain, the intermuiriages, the dispersion, the 
flood, and so forth,—may correspond with the 
traditions and mythic stories afluat among the 
earliest peoples, the Semites, Aryans, and others 
There is already enough found here to show that 
some very curious. coincidences lurk in the facts 
ane the fables that lie scattered about in this 

eld, 

Christianity, also, had doubtless a human gen- 
esis, not only being derived from Judaism, of 
which it seems at first to have been hardly more 
than an expauded form, but also from the Gen- 
tile world as well, from Greece Egypt, and the 
Orient. Jesus withal had brothers; there were 
other souls in that inspired outside of J udrea ; 
& wave of life and light was flowing upon the 
world. He had also parentage, came of loins 
other than those of Joseph or the house of David; 
and time waits that justice be done to those fine, 
subtile influences, subtile but natural and alto. 
gether human, that in degree made up the man 
and the Institution, Tt Is à broad theme and re- 
quires for its treatment the largest preparation 
and finest faculty. 

What is needed is that this history, s0 long re- 
garded as purely exceptional and miraculous, 
should be set in line with the general history of 
the world, and brought under the universal laws, 
ao that what we there find shall be seen to be of 
the same kind and pem witb the general nd- 
vance of mankind, Such a work would revolu- 
tionize history, as now viewed, and would go 
to revolutionize religion. Pagan nnd Christian, 
Greek and Jew, would all stand in one temple, 
none having aught to boast as the sole perfect 
and absolute before tlie other. 

Of course we shall find facts that nre not to be 
accounted for from antecedent conditions; there 
are everywhere Melchisedeks among mankind 
men born without father or mother, descended 
from the skies and rising ever instinctively to 
their home, These are the propbets of human- 
ini they lift forwards, advance powerfully the 


But it is something, is much, to díscover that 
the world is all of one piece; that there ia no- 


far 


‘fied this 


thing essentlaly exceptional in y 
Judaism, Christianity, Bible Churn Y — 
religion in its best type, all be long to the co; 
stock, and take each with every vther ita u 
priate sisterly pince in the cureer of the thi 

the struggles, and onward march of may 


—— "PM 
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PRAYER, TRADITIONALLY, BATIONALLy 
AND SPIRITUALLY CONSIDERED, ' 


BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


Stonewall Jackson, eminent as a leader of cav- 
alry in the war of the rebellion, was not lex emi. 
nent for piety. Whenever, during that war. his 
prayers were unusually long and fervent in the 
hight, his negro servant felt &ure that a long 
march or a d rate battle was resolved on for 
the morrow. While the issue of the rebellion 
was yet undecided, two Quakers, one fa 
the Union and the other the Confederacy, — 
both convinced that the favor of God would de. 
cide the contest, were debating its probable result 
“Thee knows,“ said one, “that Thomas lag pray. 
ing man." “Abraham also,” said the prt gs 
& praying man." eri 
“but Abraham is ao in the habit of joking, that 
the Lord will hardly consider even his prayers to 


Whatever may be thought of the 
these stories, it ts unquestionable that, during the 
four years of that war, the prayers of American 
ministers and church-mem 
absolute o tion to each other. The Southem 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Epere- 
alians prayed for something utterly Incompati 


equally fervent, of Northern Baptiste, eld 
ists, Presbyterians, and Episcopali 
no reason whatever for rating 


That mm 
u the North believed in the justice of ther aam 
and prayed in the confident assurance that (xà 
would favor it, needs no evidence. As lite 
doubt can there be that vast numbers of ey 

lous Southerners believed as firmly in the right- 
fulness of slävery and secession. Each prayed 
for what be thought right; each confident: 
trusted that God would favor his side; and exc 
leaned, as his gronnd for auch confidence, on the 
promises recorded in the New Testament, that, 
whatsoever things diaciples of Jesus asked for, 
believing, they should receive. ‘The question 
now ta be examined is, considering the well- 
known result of the war, what are we to think of 
these promises upon which the contending par- 
ties founded their diametrically opposite prayer? 

Some, no doubt, will attribute the success of 
the North in quelling the rebellion to their work 
rather than their prayers I do not propee to 
consider that question. But we stand in face of 
the palpable faet that the prayers of the South in 
that contest, however fervent, however confi- 
dently believing, and however backed by work 
as energetic ns Ghat of the North, were not favor- 
ably answered. Neither from God nor from his 
own strenuous efforts did Stonewall Jackson get 
that for which he and bis fellow church-memben 
prayed. This manifest fact must be kept in 
mind while we look at the letter and spirit of 
the New Testament promises about auswers lo 
prayer, aud at the claim set up by the Orthodox 
church in regard to those promises. 

We have now to consider— s 

The language of Scripture; the Churh’s the- 
ory concerning that language; the view of reason 
concerning that language; and the verdict of 
natural religion in regard to prayer. 

1. What Is the representation by New Testa- 
ment writers, of the promises e concerniug 
os to prayer? itóh ä 

ark (who Ís supposes ave M ~ 
where between Iwenty ei ht and thirty-two 
years after the events which he undertakes to 
describe) represents Jesus as having said to his 
disciples, What things soever ye desire when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and yesh 
ave them.“ 

Moreover, according to the record, Jesus forti- 
all-comprehending statement by the 
specification of a particular case of the intensest 
improbability :— hall 

“Verily, I say unto you that, whosoever 8 ‘ch 
say unto this mountain [pointing to one wb 
stood in their sight near Bethany], Be * 
moved, and be thou cast into the sen; and ^ t 
not doubt in his heart, but «hall believe that 
those things which he saith shall come dni 
he shall have whatsoever he saith." Mark. Xi. 

24 


In Matthew (supposed to have written from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one ycars after the peri 
which he deseribes), the parallel passage END] nal 
game thing: “AJ things whatsoever ye shall 92 
in prayer, believing, ye sbnll receive, ate = 

John (whose Gospel is supposed to have * — 
written from thirty-five to sixty-five years MU 1 
the crucifixion) represents Jesus ns having | wil 
‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, tha 
I do,"—xiv, 13. belle ring 

These passages clearly «ny that any ‘hed for 
petitioner may have any desire accomplial\ 
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him. But the same promise is repeated (Matt. 
xviii. 19) to a concert of believers:— 

* Again I say unto you that, if twoof you shall 
agree on earth, as touching anythin t they 
aball ank, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven." 

2. The Orthodox church, ss represented by Its 
members In the Boston Young Men's Christian 
Association, and in the Fulton Street prayer- 
meeting In New York City, constantly refer to 
the above promises as promises made by the 
Deity to themselves; and they not only claim 
that these promises were Intended to be taken In 
their literal and obvious meauing, but affirm an 
unvarying literal fulfilment of them in thelr own 
experience. They explicitly say that thelr 
prayers move the arm that moves the world; 


and they often, In their public petitions, remind 
the Deity that his word ia pP to grant the 
many and various things they have asked for. 


Full evideuce of this can be seen and heard, any 
week of the year, in both the meetings above 
referred to. 

3. What does reason suggest in regard to this 
matter? 

Ancieut history tells us of a ruler who promised 
one of bis subjects, In return for a trifling gratifi- 
cation, to do for her whatever she should ask. 
We hear that, when the request proved to be 
that the head of a men aud map should be 
eut off at once, and brought bleeding before them 
at the banquet then In p; the ruler in quea- 
tion (was very sorry," e can hardly conceive 
that a good and wise ruler, even with the limit- 
ations necessarily attendant on human goodness 
and wisdom, should ever make an offer of this 
sort to a4 his faithful subjects, promising to do 
whatever the Ignorance or prejudice of any one 
of them mightask. Yet this is what we are told 
to believe of the All-wlae, of God himself! We 
willingly assume that the direction of this world 
is, and always has been, lu the hand of supreme 

wer, pew by perfect wisdom aud goodness. 

t would seem, then, that à human being of even 
moderate discretion would try to adjust himself 
and his affairs to that perfect administration, in- 
atead of asking that it may be modifled to accom- 
modate his farm which wanta water, or his vessel 
when an unfavorable wind keeps her in port, or 
his other unsatisfactory conditions of body or 
estate. Can it be 2 then, that God's 
wisdom has really pledged God's power to the 
accomplishment of whatever well-menn! ig- 
norance and prejudice may ask? This would 
a pledge not only frequently to change his own 
method for a worse one, but sometimes to grant 
two routually contradictory requeste,—like the 
prayers, a few years ago, of Unionists and Seces- 
Bloniste. Is not such à supposition preposterous, 
absurd, utterly outof the question? Let us honor 
God more than to suppose that he has thus sub- 
ordinated wisdom to unwisdom. He bas done, 
he will do, all things wall, ene because he 
rules instead of letting us rule, 

It is worth while to inquire just here, how a 
theory so absurd as that God should let men and 
women have the control of his supreme power, 
eame to have currency in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thla theory, strange to say, rests on two 
other theories as its foundation. It is assumed as 
really settled and certain, first, that whatever 
Jesus of Nazareth said was aleolutely correct; 
and, next, that what Matthew, Mark, and John 
noted down thirty years after, aa their remem- 
brance of his sayings, Is also perfectly accurate, 
both In thought aud language. Are those really 
“reasonable beings who, on such grounds, as- 
sume such manifest imperfection in God's char- 
acter? No wonder they stigmatize reason ss 
‘carnal,’? when they make the preposterous 
claim of gulding and controlling God's arm, Im- 
mediately after confessing themselves ‘‘wornis of 
the dust," blind, ignorant, and sinful beings. 

The verdict of reason, then, in to this 
matter must be, that we cannot to make 
suppositions discreditable to God for the sake of 
keeping up the credit of the two Church theories 
above mentioned, We must maintain our confi- 
dence that God ls wise as well as Foot, even 
though Jesus had really taught some at va- 
rlance with this doctrine; still more when we 
find that the alleged words of Jesus are only 
recollections of his words noted down thirty years 
after their utterance, by persons who, during bis 
whole ministry, failed to understand what he 
was trying to feach them. In short, the charac- 
ter of is of vastly more cousequence than 

the Church's notion that he dictates all the words 
of all the writers of the Bible. 

4. Our final Inquirg—using the spiritual sense 
to Judge of spiritual things—ts this: What does 
natural religion think about prayer and answers 
to prayer? 

Rei n necessarily implies a reverent sense of 
the relation existing between the Creator on one 
aide, and the soul, his offspring, on the other. 
The most spiritual and devout of mankind have 
regarded God as complete in all perfections,—ev- 
erywhere present, ever active through the whole 

of matter and spirit, and ever sympa- 
thetic with the creatures he has made; and no 
idea of God as lesa or worse than thle ean ever be 
satisfactory to the reflecting mind. God bas so 
made man that friendly communication with oth- 
er souls is one of the things absolutely indispense- 


ble to man's welfare as well as his happiness. He 
holds such communion with like-minded human 
beings when they chance to be present with him. 
Is it not absurd to au| that he can never 
hold it with the Heavenly Father, who is always 
present with him? Is it not still more absurd to 
suppose that thia Heavenly Father, ever present, 
and ever affectionate, either cannot hear, or does 
not care to hear, or is not able to answer, what 
the lonely or suffering human heart seeks to 
communicate to bim? When I say in gratitude, 
“Praised be the Giver!" when in trial or tempta- 
tion I say, “Help me wherein I need P’ it is mon- 
strous and fane to assume of him who made 
me either that he does not hear, or that he does 
not care. Of course he heurs. Of course he 
cares. Of course he will both sympathize and 
help. Whether the help will be given in the 
precise way which my ignorance looks for is 
very doubtful. It would be extreme folly lu me 
to attempt to define the exact course whith the 
All-wise will take to accomplish my welfare. 
Enough for me to know that he wi// accomplish 
it, and that he knows, and can control, better 
ways than I know to effect this purpose. The 
sense of this gives hope and Joy to my commun- 
lon with him. ‘To him, more than to the dearest 
bumau friend, I delight to confide what I feel 
now, and what I aspire toin the vast future; and 
if at any time my thoughts fix on sume event or 
some method as the particular one most needful 
for my welfare, faith lu Divine wisdom and 

correctas the error, sugges conti- 

ently— IT WILL BE THUS, OR BETTER." 


[Fog Tus 1wpxx.) 
THE CHARACTER OF THOMAS PAINE. 


BY CHARLES WATTS THE SECULARIST, 


Thomas Paine was essentially a world-wide 
reformer. National diatinctious never interfered 
with his labors of love. Wherever he observed 

ranny, oppression, aud corruption, he worked 
for their removal. By his undaunted efforts he 
establlahed for himself a name which me a 
terror to kings and priests, and which won for 
bim a fame that will cause him to be regarded 
— 5 thoughtful posterity as a real benefactor of 
the human race. He had a generous and affec- 
tlonate nature, a mind superior to fear and selfish 
interests; a mind governed by the principles of 
uniform rectitudeand integrity; a mind the same 
in prosperity and adversity, à mind which no 
bribe could seduce nor terror over-awe, He had 
al and benevolent heart; he was faithful to 
his friends, forgiving to his enemies, compassion- 
ate to the unfortunate, self-denying to private 
interests, but zealous for the public ; mag- 
nanimous without being proud, humble without 
being mean, just without being harsh, simple in 
his manners, but manly in his feelings,—one on 
whose word you could rely, and whose counte- 
nance never deceived you, In short, his life was 
spent in doing good, and working for his fellow- 
crea endeavoring to raise them from the 
low and degraded state In which superstition and 
— ignorance bad placed them. True, 

aine did aspire to glory, but it was that glory 
which Pliny calla “true glory,“ which consists in 
having done something worth the writing, hav- 
ing written something worth the reading, and 
having made the world better and happier for 
having lived in it. 


The following preamble and statement of faith 
were udopted at a meeting of the First Unitarian 
Congregational church, Brooklyn, Monday even- 
ing, May 6, 1872, Tt is the church of which 
the Rev, Mr. Putnam is the pastor. 


‘(Whereas differences of opinion In * — to 
matters of doctrine are known to exist through- 
out the Unitarian denomination, and these differ- 
ences are of ao serious a character as to impair its 
usefulness and ,imperil ita life; and whereas, in 
view of these facta, a sense of duty and self- 
respect demands that we ahould dec are, for the 
Information of all who may be concerned to 
know, what are the fundamental doctrines in 
virtue of which we claim to be a Christian church, 
—resolved, that we adopt the following formula 
viz. Ist. We belleve in the Bible, as containing 
the Inspired Word of God. 2d. We belleve in 
one God, the Father, infinitely wise and good, 
as revealed to usin the Bible; and more especi- 
ally in the New Testament. 3d. We believe in 
one Lord aud Saviour, Jesus Christ; we belleve 
him to be the Son of God, and his specially ap- 
pointed messenger and representative to our race, 
endowed with supernatural power, approved of 
God by miracles and 81 and wonders, which 
God did by him; and thus, by divine authority, 
commanding the entire obedience of all to whom 
his G l is revealed, 4th. We believe in the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Spirit of God 
ven to Jead men Into all truth and — 
em in holiness. 5th. We believe In the Ch 
Universal, In the fc 
ntance, in retributive justice, in the resurrec- 
on of the dead, and In life everlasting.” 

We place the foregoing statement before our 
reader as a specimen of what ls transpiring in 
more than one Unitarian church. We published 
a similar one quite recently, in which Dr. Chand- 
ler Robbins's church placed Itself upon the 


veness of sins on true re- 


ks for itself. It does 
that we believe, and 


record. The utatement 
not contain all the trut 
part of the truth which it does contain would 

ave sulted us better if it had been expressed & 
little differently; but is it not absurd to withhold 
the Christian name and Christian fellowship from 
a church which stands on such a platform ?—N. 
Y. Independent. 


— . —‚:ä 


The Rev. Thomas Vickers, of the Free Religious 
Bociety, Cincinnati, Ohio, ia one of the few consist- 
ent liberals. He dees not hold to the divine origin 
of the Scriptures or of Christianity, but only to 
natural religion. Instead of reading and expounding 
the Bible on the Sabbath, he sometimes takes up 
Shakspesre and other 4 And why not? If he 
believes such poets to be inspired aa much as Moses 
or John, why not thue use them? We have often 
wondered that the "extreme left" of the lIberals bad 
the Bible at all in the pulpit. Why not have a little 
library there composed of Vedas, Bhnaters, Koran, 
Sbakspeare, Mrs. Browning, ete, and a Bible? 
Echo answers, Why Christian Intellige, cer. 


There is more than one way of “talking on the 
subject of religion,” and a better way, evidently, 
than the old Boston lady had found whose husband 
was wasting uuder a lingering disease. The rector 
expressed a hope that sbe sometimes spoke to him 
of the future. "I do Indeed, sir. Often and often 
I wakes ulm lu tbe night, and says, John, John, 
you little think of the torments as Is preparing for 
vou.“ 


Our nurses are our first theologians.—LHolbuch. 
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The first two answers to the question, What 
is the best and moet effective means of social re- 
form?" have been already stated. Christianity 
replies, *"The Church ;" but it looks to the realiza- 
tion of reform In another world, and deapairs of 
a natural solution of the problem so far as this 
world is concerned. Society makes reply in a 
hundred disconnected, competing, and often jar- 
ring attempts to correct different special evils one 
by one; but for luck of unity of purpose and 
spirit It accomplishes little, and such reform as 
actually gets realized should be credited far more 
to the operation of general and Irresistible causes 
than to the activity of apeciul reformera. 

The abolition of African slavery in the United 
States is an Instance in point. No one could be 
more deslrous than we are to give all glory to the 
anti-slavery reformers for thelr grand moral pro- 
test against a national iniquity, which pricked 
the conscience and emboldened the heart of the 
people to resist any further aggressions of the 
slave-power. But lt remains true, nevertheless, 
that it was the madness of the slaveholding 
South, rather than the wisdom or virtue of the 
non-elaveholding North, that at last abolished 
slavery within the States. Secession once at- 
tempted, the logic of events and the laws of war 
did the rest; and to ‘military necessity," not to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, will history finally at- 
tribute the dazzling success of the most conspic- 
uous reformof the century. The inherent feeble- 
ness of modern reform is thus set in an especially 
strong light by its most resplendent apparent 
victory. In consequence, therefore, of the con- 
fusion and frequent clashing of the special re- 
forms into which the general reformatory pur- 
poee of the age has split, society has no clear, co- 
herent, definite answer to give to the question 
stated above. Its ouly answer is a bewildering 
medley of inharmonious voices; and the public 
mind waite for some intelligible reply to It ina 
state of painful perplexity, 

There la, however, a third answer to this ques- 
lon, to be glven by Free Religion. By thia 
name we would Indicate, not a new religion 
originating when the Free Religious Asocintion 


started into being (although this particular name 
first came into use nt that time), but rather reli- 
gion ileelf, set free from superstition, dogmatism, 
and ecclesiasticiem. Its origin lies away back, 
centuries ago, in the first stirrings of the spirit of 
freedom in the dawn of the Protestant Reform- 
ation. The succeeding centuries were the period 
of ita gestation in the womb‘of Christianity ; but 
now it claims its rights aa a great historic move- 
ment in thought and life, independent of Ita pa- 
rent. In presuming to call the reply we have to 
offer to the question under consideration the 
answer of Free Religion," we would distinctly 
disclaim the pretence of regarding this reply as 
anything more than an Interpretation put upon 
this great movement by a single individual who 
arrogates no right to speak by authority or to 
commit any one ele to his own views of the 
movement. The reply now offered is undoubt- , 
edly a mere approximation to the true one; and 
Its errors or inadequacies will certainly be cor- 
rected by the better matured thought of the 
future. So belt; we rejoice in that anticipation, 
But it behooves every one to make such contri- 
bution ss he can towards the illumination of 
man's pathway to better things,—even though it 
be but the flickering ray of a penny candle, 


Before eaaying, however, to sketch the method 
of social reform as proposed by Free Religion, it 
is necessary to define its relation to the methods 
already described. These two methods, namely, 
Christian ecclealasticiam and the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of speclal reforms without regard to 
thelr mutual relations, are the most formidable 
obstaclea to the adoption of any better method, 
What is wanted ls a simple but comprehensive 
plan of universal natural reform, based on unl- 
versal prineiples and carried into execution by 
the universal consent and co-operation of the 
community. It presupposes a general agreement 
as to the causes of all social evil, and a concen- 
tration of the entire energies of mankind in the 
work of removing them, Now Christianity re- 
duces all these causes to the fundamental de- 
pravity of human nature,*for which there is no 
natural remedy whatever; and its whole in- 
fluence Is therefore cast against the adoption of 
any purely natural method of reform, Society, 
on the other hand, believes these causes to be as 
various as the special evils it deplores; 1t there- 
fore adopts a different means of reform in each 
ese, and squanders its strength, wealth, and 
time in superficial and ineffective expedients. 
Could anything be clearer than that a philosoph- 
ical or scientific plan of reform has no chance of 
adoption, still less of success, until the compara- 
tive uselessness of these false methods is well un- 
derstood? The social evils now endured by man- 
kind are so vast and wide-spread that nothing 
short of the combined effort of the whole race 
could effectually dissipate them. Whatever 
stands in the way of this universal combination 
of effort is & great obatacle to reform. The first 
requisite of reform, therefore, lá the abandon- 
ment of the two false methods now employed, 
the one as totally useless and the other as Inad- 
equate, The ecclesiastical method of Christian- 
ity is positively injurious, since it begets a general 
acquiescence in existing evils as incurable, and 
absorba a vast proportion of the wealth and en- 
ergy of the community in the furtherance of ut- 
terly chimerical objecta. The secular method, or 
rather no-method, now employed by society In 
its attempts at reform undoubtedly accomplishes 
considerable good; but it is eo feeble and desul- 
tory, so unorganized and even self-contradietory, 
that not a tithe of the real reformatory power of 
the community gets utilized, 


We regard It, therefore, as the first merit of 
Free Religion that it declares open war against- 
the ecclesiastical method of reform as worse than 
useless, while it seeks to organize, enlarge, and 
correct the secular method, as alone competent 
to produce valuable results. It must not flinch 
from this direct conflict with the vast instituted 
superstition of the Christian Church; it must not 
shrink from this direct antagonism with the 
fundamental Ideas of the Christian gospel, Not 
to perceive, not to discharge, this stern duty of 
warfare with Christianity, would be to dash to 
the ground untasted the golden chalice of man’s 
great hope of the future. Neither must Free Re- 


ligion refrain from exposing the — | 
the narrowness, the superficiality of the — | 
reform aa now too often acted upon 
that a great prevailing evil can be erad mean | 
special measures, without reference to other 
evils or to the deep common causes w. f 
social evils equally proceed. In order top | 
the way for the future adoption of it own 
method, Free Religion must accept the imper, | 
tive double-duty of exploding the ecclesiasti 
method and of organizing the secular method of 
social reform. It must frankly oppose Christ- | 
fanity, not in defiance or hate or acorn, but ín . 
the noble spirit of the surgeon who consents lo | 
inflict pain for the sake of saving life. And it 
must take up the arduous task of organizing the 
ideas of reform, In order ultimately to organiza 
its forces, 
e 
88 one 
of them; it is not a reform, but reform Ite, | 
Although we sometimes speak of the free relig- 
ious reform," we do so in the sense that Free 
Religion is the essential thought, purpose, and | 
spirit from which all reform must. proceed —tha 
guiding principle and animating enthusiasm | 
which, however imperfectly comprehendad, 
prompt In reality every effort to ameliorate mg. | 
ety or ennoble human life. How strikingly tre 
this {a,—how certain {a the fact that all the 
phases of modern reform have sprung from on | 
or more of the fundamental idesa of Free Relig- 
lon, imperfectly applied to particular abuses — | 
we shall try to show by and by. It Is enongh 
now simply to state the fact itself. | 
Let It also not be supposed that Free Religion 
either promises or expects to work out u wide 
cure of the great evils that afflict mankind. An | 
over-sanguine temper possesses many deres 
of special measures, who fail to see how dep | 
seated are the causes of these evils, and cous 
quently over estimate the efficacy of their favor- \ 
ite remedies. Some advocates of Woman at- | 
frage, for instance, express an extravagant con- 
dence In the power of the ballot to elevate the 
condition of woman. The measure thus pro- | 
posed is emfnently excellent and just in itself, \ 
and will certainly conduce much to the desired | 
result. But its influence as a reformatory meas 
ure will be far less than is fancied by some lo | 
confident reformera. Free Religion recoguizs 
the deep-seated nature of all great social evils, 
and the consequent necessity of time for thelr 
thorough eradication. Its method, therefore, 
must be a wise and patient one, productive les | 
of immediate than of permanent results, A mre 
eure is the object to be desired, not a apeedy ap- | 
parent eure to be followed by a relapse. | 
What, then, is the answer of Free Religion to | 
this question as to tbe beat method of social re- | 
form? 
Briefly: NATURAL EVOLUTION; PROMOTED | 
BY HUMAN EFFORT UNDER THE INSPIRATION 
OF FAITH In MAN. 
In other words, society must be reformed by Its j 
own intelligent co-operation with Nature, and 
must be stimulated to this co-operation by faith | 
in Man as both individually. and socially a pro- 
gressive being. Back of all intelligent effort at 
reform, either recognized or unrecognized, must | 
be falth in Nature as a self-evolving whole—falth 
in the universe as a unit whose forces all tend to | 
its own higher evolution; and faith in Man a & 
progressive being, as a component part of this | 
self-evolving whole, is plainly included in faith 
in Nature. Here, then, we reach the funda- 
mental principle, the Inspiring power, of Free | 
Religion, —Faira IN NATURE AND Max. How 
this power is to be applied, and how the melbod | 
of social reform adopted by Free Religion is to 
deal with social evils, must be explained in aii- 
other article. | 


— — 
Next week we shall probably have from Mr. 


Potter some account of the Philadelphia and 


New York Conventions of the Free * ee 
Association, which we doubt not were all | 
could be desired. To our own friends in * | 
cities who were expecting that we about $i 
present according to announcement; we D 

express our great regret that & sudden as — 

vere, though not dangerous, illness pre ven r 
leaving home. While it ia pleasant to 


| 
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that we could not be essential to the success of 
meetings which were graced by the presence of 
the eminent apeakers who took part in them, it 


8 due to ourself to state that nothing but abso- 
lute inability prevented the fulfilment of our 
engagement, 


FATHER BURKE'S LECTURES. 


The first thing that thoroughly proved the pro- 
gress which the anti-slavery crusade had made 
was the fact that the slave-holder was fairly put 
upon his defence, came forward to the bar of pub- 
Me opinion, and olaimed that slavery was not 
only expedient and necessary but right. 

In the same way it seems to show the advance 
which free religion is making against eccleaiasti- 
ciam, especially as it is represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church, that that church now feela 
called upon to enter the public arena, and defend 
her doctrines and her practices on the same 
grounds of reason and publie utility on which 
they are attacked. So Father Burke comes for- 
"ward ina popular lecture to show that Catholl- 
cism la the safeguard of America Instead of her 
4langer. 

It is hardly fair to Judge any lecture by a 
newspaper report, since It never gives the nice 
shadings of opinion; but we presume it will be 


just to assume as correct a reporter's account of 


Father Burke's frst statement, that Unity In Re- 
ligion la the great security of the State; for this 
principle is the grand basis of the Roman Church, 
and it la on this ground that she claims her su- 
preme right and to this end that her institutions 
are adjusted. Not thatahe is alone in this claim, 
for many Protestant sects and countries make the 
same claim, each one maintaining that ita own 
special doctrines, aa being the truth, shall form 
the basis of this unity. But in the sense in 
which Father Burke uses this word, as implying 
uniformity of doctrine, practice, or confession of 
faith secured by authority or indeed by any out- 
ward means, unity, instead of being a condition 
of life and safety, ls only a state of destruction 
and death, It Is the last thing to bé desired In a 
world of progress, that all opinions and actlons 
should be conformed to & definite standard. Va- 
riety In unity or harmony, because every free 
impulse of humain nature is carried out to its le- 
gitimate result, is the only condition of safety in 
a Btate, because it is the only condition of active, 
vigorous health. 

Father Burke himself sees this In every other 
department of life, and claims freedom and vari- 
ety of political and Intellectual action; but in the 
most important of all functions this principle, he 
thinks, fails, and we must have definite authority 
to produce uniformity. He speaks of the evil 
effects of Protestantism in suffering the varied 
interpretations of the great authority, the Bible; 
not. seeing that the evil comes from retaining 
a part of the vicious principle and restraining 
the free activity of the human mind witbin the 
arbitrary limits of a book. Between a book as 
authority, and a Pope or a Council, there are cer- 
tainly fair arguments to be brought in favor of 
the latter, since human nature in any form has a 
chance of progress, and, as we have actually seen 
in the Catholic Church, a living council may par- 
take of the spirit of the age and country more 
than ean a priuted book, But we must always, 
in religion, in polities, in soclety, in education, 
recognize this fundamental truth, that there can 
be no living, healthy unity except by the union 
of freedom and variety, so that the harmony 
shall reault from finding a central, inward law 
which acts in all these various forms, not from 
Imposing an outward law which may not be re- 
ally true to any. 

This is the great law of art, as expressed in the 
resolution of discords into harmony in music, of 
contrasting colors placed near each other in paint- 
ing, of the balancing of lines and quantities in 
sculpture and architecture. It is the great social 
law by which & career is opened to talent, and 
each individual, working out what he can do 
best, finds an absolute dignity and value in his 
achievements and position, whatever may be 
their relative Importance compared with those of 
other men. Bo in education & French writer 
truly says: We must have different studies be- 


cause capabilities are different, and it is in this 
very diversity that we find true equality.” 

Bo we welcome Father Burke moat heartily 
to the lecture platform, feeling that the more 
strongly and clearly he states the doctrines which 
lie at the foundation of his ecclesiastical views, 
the more will he excite thought and inquiry 
among his hearers, aud so the more promote the 
safety of the Republic which consists in free 
thought and inquiry on religious as on all other 
questions, E. D. C. 
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THE TINKER'S HOME—VOYSEY AND MARTINEAU 
—THE LORD MAYOR'S CHAPLAIN—HANGING 
RELIGION. 


Lonpon, Oct. 28, 1872. 

A eurious Instance of what the heretical would 
call “garnishing the sepulchres of the prophets, 
while stoning their successora,” has just occurred 
in the old townof Bedford. All the world knows 
that it was there that the old tinker, John Bun- 
yan, was imprisoned. The gaol in which his 
famous allegory was written has now become the 
chief glory of the city that Incarcerated him. 
The Bedfordians appreciate the honor of their 
association with the memory of Bunyan to such 
an extent that they have Just now proposed to 
erect a statue to him. Bunyan does, indeed, 
need no monument gave that which his own 
poetic genius has built; nevertheless it is well 
enough that the descendants of those who incar- 
cerated him should even at this late day make 
the amende honorable. Yet I have Just learned 
that the Rev. Charles Voysey, who preached 
last Sunday at Leicester, went over to Bedford 
to fulfil an engagement to lecture there; the lec- 
ture, however, could not be given, and, at last 
accounts, had no prospect of being giyen, because 
the Bedfordiaus would not permit their hall to 
be occupled by a heretic! It is marvellous how 
character là transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration, with communities as well aa with fami- 
Hes, As at Tyre the traveller still finds the peo- 
ple engaged in making the “Tyrian purple" and 
other dyes, and as nearly all the ancient cities, 
even amid thelr ruins, pursue the occupations for 
which they were famous in the time of the Bible 
or Herodotus, so here we find the pbople of Bed- 
ford testifying that they are the children of them 
that could find no better use to which to put 
John Bunyan than to immerse him in a dun- 
geon. 

Mr. Voysey's opponents seem resolved to make 
him the most popular and eminent figure of the 
time. The heretics will be glad of as much of 
this kind of hostility as the Orthodox choose to 
indulge In, But they (the heretics) have sor- 
rows of another kind which are not ensily borne, 
and one of these has just fallen upon them with 
pecullar heaviness, The tidings of the illness of 
the Rev. James Martineau, which had for some 
time been abroad, culminated last Sunday, when 
his congregation, on repairing to the Portland 
Street Chapel, were met with his resignation of 
the pulpit instead of the eloquent discourse 
which has long made that, to reverent and 
thoughtful men and women, the most hallowed 
spot in London. I am glad to be able to an- 
nounce to the many friends and admirers of Mr. 
Martineau in America, that there is no cause for 
alarm at present in regard to his health. His 
late attack has been rather an admonition than 
a prostration; and, though he was very ill fora 
time, he has recovered sufficiently to pay several 
visits this week to his College. But his physi- 
cians have already imperatively forbidden his 
preaching farther, and it is probable that, severe 
as the trial would be to him, he will have also to 
suspend for some time his labors in the Manches- 
ter New College,—the corner-stone upon which 
the Unitarian Church of Great Britain rests, and 
which, in turn, rests upon Martineau. 

Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, the new Lord Mayor 
of London, has appointed the Rev. Mr. Rogers, 
s clergyman of the Church of England, to be his 
chaplain during his term of office, The same 
clergyman was appoliited by Mr. Sheriff Ben- 
nett some time ago to be the Shrieval Chaplain. 
Both Waterlow and Bennett are old religious 
radicals, and they and their families were among 


the founders of South Place Chapel. The ap- 
pointment of a clergyman of the Church to be 
their chaplain is not to be set down to any defal- 
cation on their part from their old sentimenta, 
The appointment to such an office of a religious 
radical would be a scandal such as no man of or- 
dinary senalbilities could be expected to endure, 
even were It possible for one of their own faith to 
fulfil the duties of the office,—which is doubtful. 
I believe the only instance in which a Lord 
Mayor has ever departed from the immemorlal 
custom which assigns this, Mke moat other snug 
morsels, to Church clergymen, waa in the case of 
the late Lord Mayor Lawrence, who appointed to 
that office a Unitarian of a very mild type,— 
Thomas Madge, If I remember rightly. Still 
there was a great how] over it, and I doubt If the 
experiment ia ever repeated. To show how po- 
tent traditions of this kind are, I may mention 
that, since I have resided In London, there have 
been two Jews elected to be Lord Mayors, They 
were not converted Jews of the Disraeli kind, 
but members of the synagogue in full connec- 
tion, They had a perfect legal right to appoint 
Rabbins to be their chaplains; yet both of them 
appointed clergymen of the Church of England! 
Nay, o strong was the routine of their office, 
that I have been told upon good authority that 
neither of them dared to withhold any of the 
normal contributions for various Christian pur- 
poses given each year by the occupant of the 
Mansion House to the hungry trustees of the 
various societies, The Israelite Mayors even - 
gave the usual contribution to the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews! The selection by Bir 
Sydney Waterlow of the Rev. Mr, Rogers la, It 
should be said, one that pleases the Orthodox 
even lees perhaps than Mayor Lawrence's selec- 
tion of a mild Unitarian. For Rogers is not only 
one of the most radical of the Broad Church- 
men, but is labelled with a legend of shocking 
doctrinal looseness. Once, when he was trying 
to make some arrangements about the achool 
connected with his city pariah (for, like moat ra- 
tionalists, he seems to indulge the hope of saving 
his soul by saving the poor), some one in a meet- 
ing which be had called asked what preparations 
had been made for proper instruction In religion. 
“Oh, hang religion !” was the ejaculation of this 
misguided man. The story got Into the papers, 
and Rogers passed under a cloud from which 
only the heretical municipal magnates men- 
tioned have dared to raise him. M. D. C. 


g 
FAITH IN MAN, 


Everybody has heard the distinction between 
Universalists and Unitarians which Starr King 
once gave: ‘'Universalista believe that God la 
too good to damn men, and Unitarians belleve 
that man is too good to be damned." This def- 
inition very aptly expresses the leading Ideas 
of these two denominations. The key-note of 
half the sermons in Universalist pulpita in this 
country, it is safe to say, la: “God is good; there- 
fore man will be saved." In fact, this key-note 
Is about the only one you do hear, until you long 
for some change, and would be refreshed by a lit- 
tle damnation doctrine by way of Interlude now 
and then. You are willing to take forgranted that 
God is good, and that man will be saved, or any- 
thing else, if they will only stop talking about it, 
As we leave the church, the refrain of that beau- 
tiful Vedic Hymn comes to our mind, and we 
exclaim with the Hindu poet: "Have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy?" No doubt this “oft 
told tale” finda new hearers occasionally and oon- 
verts some one to the belief that ‘God 1a too good 
to damn men, therefore, &c." This is certainly 
a noble and an ennobling faith, and good for man * 
to bave; but in order to keep it, he is sometimes 
obliged to keep away from Universalist Churches, 
At least this is our experience. 

The Unitarians, on the other hand, empha- 
size, not so much the goodness of God, as the 
goodness of man. Mau Is too good to be 
damned," they say. ''Ieannot but pity the man 
who recognizes nothing God-like In his own na- 
ture," sald Channing. And so great was his 
faith in the progressive nature and infinite pos- 
sibilities of man, that he also said: “I no longer 
see aught to prevent our becoming whatever waa 
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and t in Jesus on earth.“ Yet he 
* 8 something more than a hu- 
man being," "did not regard him as & mere 
man, Ae. Bo it would appear that the father of 
Unitarianiam in this country believed that “mere 
man" might develop Into something ‘‘more than 
& human being” in the far away future. What 
kind of a creature he would be if not a human 
being, we cannot imagine. Do not these expres- 
sions, "mere man," and “Jesus more than hu- 
man," as used by Dr. Channing, betray in him 
the lingering Inherited prejudice against the nat- 
ural man as something inferlor and depraved ? 
He had great faith in man, itis true, and great 
faith in what man might become ; but, after all, 
was not his faith In. man conditioned on man’s 
faith in Jesus as the “way, the truth, and the 
life’? And if we understand them, this is the 


Jaith in man which Unitarlans preach to-day.: 


It is a satellite to their primary doctrine of faith 
in Christ. They have faith in man—in what he 
is to be—if he will follow Christ. But suppose 
he goes off searching for a way, truth, and life 
by himself—what then? If consistent, they 
ought to despair of mau just as much as the Or- 
thodox do when they see him reject Christ as Re- 
deemer and Savior. This is a very great it,“ 
nd fatal to any true and abiding falth In man. 


Believers In Free Religion in this country (I 
only speak for myself of course) have faith in 
man without any such ½ or provisos, They 
have faith that the human race is destined to 
some good end, though they may not march in 
the way“ that Jesus walked; they have faith 
that the free mind of man can discover and ap- 
propriate whatever "truth" ia good for him to 
know without taking it second-hand from Jesus, 
or following after him, or becoming as a little 
child at his feet; and notwithstanding the rev- 
erence which they may have for the ''life" of the 
pure and loving teacher of Nazareth, they think 
It is quite posible that, among the millions of 
men before Jesus waa born and sinoe he died, 
there may h&ve been oue or two, even three, as 
pure, unselfish, noble, and exemplary characters 
ashe was. If we have less faith in Jesus as ‘the 
way, the truth, and the life," it is because we 
ba ve more faith in these things as revealed aud 
revealing in the . God In Humanity.” 

“Man ueed na gae lo anid lang syno 
For truib'to guido him, 

For if he saeka, he eure will fn" 
Truth close beside him. 

Each delay ts ordained o` grace 
To be bis teacher, 


And ika toddiIn' weanle'a face 
In text and preacher, 


“The power above, ss kind and guid, 
Who ever secs ns, 

Willjgi's to men, whene'er they need, 
A John or Jesus. 

Tho elo o Adam wi!) na’ cause 
Hia love to very, 

Nor need be change croation's laws 
To form a Mary." 

The believers lu Free Religion can be grateful 
for the lofty moral precepts which Jesus bequeath- 
ed to mankind, in common with other great relig- 
dous teachers, without accepting him as the ouly 
channel of divine truth. He believes that 

“If he seeke, be sure will fin’ 
Truth close bealde him,“ 

Yes, a truth, a way, and a life nearer than Pal- 
esting and better for ua than much that Jesus 
taught. 

Falth in Christ! What do they mean? We 
ean partly understand the believer in the Deity 
of Christ when he tells us that he has "faith in 
Christ," for Jesus is to him a sort of diffused es- 
sence of Deity, an omnipresent Person, loving and 
working for man. But what does the Unitarian 
mean by “faith in Christ"? Isthe man Jesus 
not dead, and do we have faith in dead men? 
We can only have falthin the living and in the 
Present. Do you say that it is faith In the teach- 
ings of Jesus? Yes, in certain teachings, be- 
cause we have tested them nud found them con- 
duoive to spiritual health and growth; but have 
we not also weighed In the balance other doc- 
trines of his and found them wanting,—euch ns 
the doctrine of personal devils, eternal punish- 
ment, speedy end of the world, ete, ? If you 
dare to rejeet these teachings, then you have 
more faith in your own judgment than In Jesus, 


and are consciously or unconscioualy on free relig- 
ious ground; for you are putting faith In man above 
faith in the "Master." This is a common her- 
eay, though it walks often in the garb of ortho- 
doxy. It denies the Master In the name of alle- 
gory and rhetoric. 

But we are told that we ought to have faith in 
Jesus, since his teachings have proved themselves 
adequate to the wants of men for eighteen cen- 


turies, But some of them have not proved ad- 
equate. ‘He brought immortality to light.“ To 
whom? Not to this century; or why do 


millions of people to-day eagerly seek for evi- 
dence of a future life in the phenomena of Spir- 
Itism or in the philosophy of intuition? They 
crave something, a “truth and life," which Jesus 
does not supply. There isa vast and increasing 
number of people who are not convinced of a 
conscious existence hereafter by a casual remark 
of Jesus to the thief on the cross, or bis assur- 
ance of & mansion in the skies for us, or Paul's 
assertion respecting a "spiritual body," and the 
apparition of Jesus to “above five hundred 
brethren at once," or any other evidence which 
Christians offer, A great many people are get- 
ting tohave more faith in the opinion of Drs. Car- 
penter aud Maudsley about the relation of brain 
and mind, and the reality of another life, than 
they have In Paul or Peter, John or Jesus. To 
them Jesus utterly faila to bring immortality to 
light, Yet they have faith that man by patient 
and falthful research will, in time, reach the 
truth that lies wrapped in the great mystery,“ 
and see it face to face, 

And again, whatever Jesus and James may 
have thought about the “physical value of 
prayer," Prof. Tyndall in the name of science 
denies it; and we have faith, not in the asser- 
tions of Jesus or James, but in the authority of 
science aod In our own observations When 
James tells us that the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick," we think James mistaken, and are 
ready to prove it by public tests; or when he 
urges that Elias stayed and brought rain by his 
prayers, we reply that we only have faith in 
Elias when his prayers conform to meteorological 
laws. We have more faith in the figures of the 
weather prophets of to-day than in the praying 
prophet of eld. In nothing do we regard Jesus, 
or any dead or living man, as the only way, 
truth, and life for all mankind. We believe in 
the solidarity of the race and the democracy of 
mind. We decline to get down on our spiritual 
knees to uny king less than the Sovereign Power 
ofthe universe. We reverence the name of 
Jesus and gratefully accept as true much of his 
teaching; but we do not hold him so near our 
eyes as to blind us to the rest of the universe. 
We have faith that some of his words will never 
die, but grow brighter as the centuries roll; but 
we have faith also that mankind could now teach 
him some things which he never knew, and is 
able to find a way, truth, and life for itself better 
than Jewish Scriptures reveal. If, then, we 
have less *'faith in Christ," it ia because we have 
more faith in man, W. H. B. 


It is cause for great rejoicing, even in the midst 
of profound sorrow, that the first reports of the 
destruction by the Boston conflagration were ex- 
aggerated far beyond even the terrible reality, 
and that the indomitable courage of the citizens 
refused to yield under the sudden and flerce ordeal 
by fire. Boston still lives, to enjoy a future even 
grander than her past. The ruined streets will 
be rebuilt with still greater magnificence than 
before; the substantial prosperity of the beauti- 
ful old city will be more than revived; its enter- 
prise and commercial growth will scarcely be in- 
terrupted. Most sincerely we hope that those 
who were obliged to behold the wreck of their 
individual fortunes (and among these were some 
of the noblest and truest friends of THE INDEX 
and its cause) will more than recover all they 
have loat; and we cannot help saying that they 
have our warmest and profoundest sympathy, 
The same qualities that made Boston famous and 
great long years ago, survive to-day, and have 
most signally proved that the children are wor- 
thy of their sires, May new glory, freshly won, 
draw ever-new admiration and love to the Mecca 
of the western world! 


Communications, 
— — — 
N. B.—Corrispondents must run the risk of 


errors. The utmost care will be takan to 
aſtar no spaca will be spared to Errata, 


N. B.—Iegibly written articles sta, 
wublizalion. nd a Ty poor dun 


told them ; bul hery 


WILLING AND PERBITTING EVIL, 


DUNKIRK Sept, 1 
MR. ABBOT: iade INE 


Dear Sir — I wish to pro fo 
question in the domain of moral philosy d 
in & spirit of captiousness or controversy. tur 
simply for information. The question i thw 
what is the difference between willing and per. 
mitting evil? In other words: is a — ar 
countable for the existenceof an evil he expres) 
Pt pede ted to ask this i 

am promp 
ing “Words of Plus TX." in the Boston J 
Sept, 21. The words are these :— 

We cannot seek, nor can we find, this sim. 
plicity amongst those who direct public affai. 
on the contrary, we see amongst them maliw 
and the most refined iniquity, which drives them 
on to the destruction of every work Inspired by 
the spirit of God, And God permits this (o 
prove his Church." 

Of course, all this is now infallibly true, ainos 
the Pope, who has said it, is infallible. Itisy 

ent advantage to have on earth an Infallible 

ead of religion, because it settles every question 
forever. 

Here it is plainly asserted that God permits 
the destruction of every work inspired by his 
own spirit! I fear that, on the terms of the 
above e the last mentioned work of 


the proving of hla Church, is not Tu safe, 
I must no more, lest I should obscure th 
question I have laid before you. 

J. T. BLARENEY. 


[It will probably take a wiser head than om 

to satisfy our correspondent on this point Our 
own opinion, however, is that between willing 
and permitting preventible evil no real difference 
exista, Nevertheless it may happen thats real 
good Is obtainable only at the cost of some reat 
evil; in which case he who wills the good may 
be said in one sense to permit the evil als, a- 
though the permission“ is wholly involuntary. 
Philip Gould, the colored hero who recently læt 
his life in saving the lives of several women, 
pushed them down an embankment in order to 
rescue them from a rallway train close at hand. 
Very likely the women were hurt somewhat by 
the fall; yet thesaving of their lives was secured, 
and they would have been thankless enough if 
they had blamed poor Gould for the slight Inju- 
ries received. He permitted“ the evil, it $ 
true; but it was in consideration of the great 
good. 
Tf It is a good thing that virtue should be po- 
sible, then in order to secure It vice must be por 
sible, too. A morally free being must be as free 
to follow one ns the other; and the virtue or tho 
vice can have no ‘first cause!’ but himself, If 
Nature intends to have moral beings at all in tho 
universe, she cannot prevent the powibility of 
wrong-dolng,—any more than she can prevent 
the existence of an Inside in whatever has an 
outside, In other words, man, if he is a moral 
being (as he seems), must shoulder the responsl- 
bility of hls own moral acts, and not fancy be 
can shove it off upon Nature, —Ep.] 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUB. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,— What ls your gr - of the 
early and persistent belief of the Christian 
Chureh in Christ's resurrection? This is the 
erucial miracle of Christian history. There are 
multitudes in Christian churches this day who 
would not be there but for the power which a 
conviction of the reality of Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead has over them, J know this to be 
the case. If Christ did rise from the dead, s. 
waa he all that he professed to be. 1f we admit 
this, we must admit all the miracles he wrough 
and all the doctrines he taught. á 

A clergyman said in my bearing the other 11 
that a man must be Insane or & fool that * 
deny the resurrection of Christ, in view of 
the testimony. t 

Let me hear your views on the question o 
questions, A BUBSCRIBER. 


[We are more sure of the intrinsic incredibillty 
of tbe alleged resurrection of a man really dead 
than of any proffered explanation of other men u 
credulity with regard to it. How this Christian 


— 


-xcgume srbi 


— — — — — 
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belief arose, we should not be presumptuous 
enough to decide. Enough for us that the expe- 
rience of mankind does not sanction it. People 
will continue to belleve the story, doubtless, un- 
til better education has dissipated all belief in the 
miraculous. Our correspondent will find the 
whole subject of the “resurrection of Jesus“ dis- 
cussed critically and at length by Strauss and 
other radical theologians; we have neither space 
nor time to conaider It bere.—Ep.] . 


PLATO ON PRAYER. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 1, 1872, 
F. E. ABBOT, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—In view of the present discussion 
on the nature of prayer, I was much struck re- 
cently by tbe aptness of the following extract 
from that old heathen“ Plato, which seems to 
meet the question with a clearness and pointed- 
ness not often excelled, If Indeed equalled, now- 


adsys :— 

Prayer is the ardent turning of the soul 
toward God; not to ask any particular good, but 
good itself,—the universal supreme good. We 
often mistake what is pernicious and dangerous 
for what ia useful and desirable. ‘Therefore, re- 
main silent before the gods, till they remove the 
clouds from thy eyes, and eusble thee to see by 
their light, not what appears good to thyself, but 
what Ja really gocd.'" 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED J. WOLF. 


“TWO OR THREE GATHERED TOGETHER.” 


NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., Oct. 1, 1872. 
My pear MR. ABBOT ;— 

Man should be athinking as well asa a 
rious animal. Necessary conditions to his being 
0 are freedom of E and a disposition to 
use that freedom. la would imply the se- 
knowledyed legitimacy of free discussion, and 
the absence of legal and social tyranny. Espec- 
lally have sectarianism and party aplrit no legiti- 
mate place in morals and religion; and to com- 
mit Instruction In them to the exclusive care of a 
certain class of persons would seem as uurensoti- 
able as to take a like course with the subject of 
chemistry or agriculture, and perhape would be 
more mischievous, 

Some of us have had occasion to feel how dis- 
mal a day is Sunday, when tho cloud of super- 
stition hangs thick around, castiug a gloom over 
all Innocent amusement, deforming the little s0- 
clal intercourse it allows by a repulsive cant, and 
thus preventing the healthful restoration of en- 
ergies overtasked by the labors of the week. It 
is natural that such outrage should call to our 
minds the not altogether wiphilosophie caprice of 
Diogenes, who is said to have gone through the 
streets of Athens in the day time with a lantern 
in his hand, saying, when asked why he did 1t, 
that he was looking for a mun. 

I live near this placé, and all my nelghbom are 
farmers. Bome of them agreed with me of lute 
In thinking that the state of thinga was becom- 
ing intolerable, and that something ought to be 
done to Improve it, With a view to good exam- 
ple, at least, In that direction, meetings or social 

atherings nave occasionally been appointed to 
te held at some neighbor's house on Sunday, and 
notice was given with the announcement that 
there would probably be no superstitious proceed- 
ings at the meeting. Some of the ne pubia 
men and women, have attended on such ocea- 
aions, and discourses have been read from THE 
INDEX, followed by discussion. Sometimes in- 
spiring masie has lent its aid, and there has been 
a pleasant social time, A grand repository, by 
the way, of material for such uses, 18 Tur 

NDEX. 

It seems likely that the practice mentioned, if 
largely introduced, would be exceedingly salu- 
tary, as tending to break up that fashion of de- 
grading subeerviency which spoils all that is 
social “> human nature, and shuts the door 
against the higher joya of life. Of course, the 
change desired must be gradual; for truth is pro- 
«laimed in vuin to those who are not able to ap- 
preciate it. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES COLLINS, 


P. &.—Orationem amici tul Joannis Weiss 
Rostoniensem non memel legere us, dif- 
ciliorem Inveni quam ut ad flnem legere possem. 
Figurarum ext lucem, non auctoritatem, afferre ; 
et cavendum seribentl ne illorsum supra modum 
progrediatur. Graviter ille peceat; nam, quan- 
quam insignis iuter Instauratores verre religionis 
ut scientiae n nulla scriptorum consuetudinumve 
auctoritate pendentis, sed ratione naturali niten- 
tis, et, quodeunque tractare velit, sanguine et viri- 
bus abundans, rein tamen subjectam sepe imag- 
inibus eoacervntis obseural. 

Qui flores in horto Invisentibus moleste mon- 
strut, voluptati vereque rerum nutitie inservire 
poteat. Qui eos ineerto erepuseuin et lubrico 
vie titubantes, neenon pedetentim vadentes, 
Jamdiu vium florum aversantes, per tramites 


prope infinitos trahif, ille caveat gportet ne gra- 
vet amicos, 

In peccatorem Invehens, prope shest fortasse ut 
ipse in eodem genere peccaverim, C. 

[Probably Mr. Weiss will be amused, if not 
flattered, by so learned a criticlam as the above; 
and although we were charmed by the beauty 
sud fragrance of the „flowers“ referred tu, we 
think he will not be averee to this expression of 
s different taste in rhetoric.—E»p.] 


UNTRUTH IN THE PULPIT. 


BY REV. E. C. TOWNE. 


In it worth while to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, aud 2 but the truth, in a pulpit like 
that of Yale College? The average pulpit ig 

ven over for the present to a system of conceal- 
ug truth, and half telling truth, and as 
much as haif telliug what is not true. Mr. 
Beecher says in hia TLeatures (p. 78): “I think 
that our profession is in danger, and in great dan- 
ger, of going under, and of working effectively 
only among the relatively less informed and in- 
telligent of the community ; of being borne with 
in s kind of contemptuous charity, or altogether 
neglected, by the men of culture Who have been 
strongly developed on their moral side.“ And 

1 he says (p. 82); '"The wide degeneration of 
Christianity into a kind of ritualistic mummery 


and conventional usage shows very plainl 
that the past history of preaching Christiani 
— our model. We must find a better 
mode. 


Bat, evig n : to . 9 the em 
[] t, not permitted us to expect bet- 
ter thing things of honest and effective truth, 
of a pulpit like that of Yale College? 

I ask this question after listenſug to a Jabored 
sermon by so distinguished a er as Dr. 
Bacon, in which he ventured the astonishing as- 
surance, to an audience of students and ars, 
that the great points of Orthodox doctrine are 
elementa of aelf-evident truth, which we accept 
fa soon a they are presented to us, if our minds 
are open to self-evident truth. 

But this is by no means the case, on any can- 
did view of facts, nor, according to candid Or- 
thodoxy, was it ever meant to be the case, The 
very idea of revelation has always been to pre- 
sent truths not in their nature self-evident, with 
special divine attestation of their claim upon 
man, On this basis, and on this alone, can an 
honest Orthodoxy stand. There {san appear- 
ance as of a kind of trick in the attempt to meet 
rationalism by asserting that Orthodox dogmas 
themselves rest upon simple reason. Nelther In 
history nor In fact do they so rest; the only act- 
ual and the only adequate basis for them is au- 
thority, specially and divinely attested. If the 
method of authority is thrown away, dogmatic 
certitude and rigor must go with it, and we are 
— 1 1 only, free to choose those which 
seem to our best ju ent most surely true. I 
repeat, It Is a doubtful procedure, in any form of 
Orthodoxy whatever, to step out from behind 
authority, and to say to rationalism, The true 
rationalism is Orthodoxy.” The next step to 
this can only be confession that Orthodoxy has 
no authority after all, and that it may be wron, 
quite as likely as any other set of tradition 
opinions, 

But the untruth in this becomes peculiarly con- 
Bpleuous, when we consider whether rationalism 

oes Indeed endorse the Orthodox dogmas, It Is 
not for those who have never attempted to de- 
pend strictly on reason to say with any great 
confidence what rationalism does endorse. Still 
less is it for tuch to gay that it endorses dogmas 
which — on all eminent 3 

ect. as whic memon, C ryan 

Hi naon, Lowell, Longellow, Bangrof, 
Holmes, Whitney, Max Miller, Darwin, Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, Lubbock, and many other leading 
minds known to us all, do not think reasonable, 
cannot be truthfully said to be endorsed by mere 
reason. Those whom I have named may be in 
error,—that is not the polnt here; but at least 
they are representatives of a high activity of rea- 
son, and, when a preacher undertakes to read oft 
n catalogue of dogmas with the assurance that 
reason unassisted endorses them, in the face of 
the fact that very many men of eminent reason 
totally deny this, he does what will pass for tell- 
ing the truth “only among the relatively less 
in ed and intelligent of the community,” and 
what will be “borne with ina kind of contempt- 
uous charity, or altogether neglected, by the men 
of culture who have been strongly developed on 
their moral side," and who do not like to see un- 
truth and half-truth mismanaging the advocacy 
of religion. 

And before an audience of students, a large 
number of whom are not dogmatic believers, 
and nearly all of whom are keenly alive to faulty 
statements of false reasoning, it seems to me be 
culiarly unfortunate to rebearse, rather baldly 
as well as briefly, a system of dogmas, with the 
mere assertion that euch one of these Is a gelf- 
evident truth. It would at best answer but a 
poor purpose with auch an audience to use a 
whole system of theology in one sermon,—and 


I presume the sermon to which I allude waa 
chiefly meant for the theological oe Te 
stil] less does it answer to use It Iu so doubtful 
and delusive away. If such a system ls to be 
rehearsed at all in a pulpit effort, It should be on 
the conviction, deeply felt and intensely Im- 
pressed, of ita divine authority, There the 
preacher may stand as a commissioned popie 
armed with a divine preparation. But off tha 
ground he parleye with an enemy to whom he 
must soon surrender. The feebly plausible 
pretence of coming in the name of reason only, 
even for & moment of truce, to enforce dogmas 
which have spurned reason for fifteen centuries, 
and which men of mere reason now generally 
spurn, is caloulated to put the teaching so advo- 
cated at a dreadful disadvantage; that, namely, 
of untruth against truth. 


BO BLOW TO CHANGE. 


DEAR Mn. Anuor:— 


T think Mr. Pillabury is right in saying that 
the changes made in popular religious teaching 
are far from keeping pace with the changea mak- 
ing in popular religious belief. That so much time 
should be required fora newly-apprehended truth 
to leaven its way fhto the common creed of the 
masses, after it been accepted and adopted 
by the more advanced miuds among them, in- 
dicates something more than a mere lack of In- 
tellectual “iron in the blood ;" it marks too plain] 
a wide-spread want of living, positive enthusi- 
asm for truth. 

Men and women of fully average intelligence 
and of independent thought and consclentious 
action in other matters will go on repeating the 
old religious formulas, apparently without a 
twinge of conscleuce, years after the faiths the 
once embodied have been superseded in th 
actual belief by the newer growths of the present. 

Week after week, in the great congregation, 
men of learning and culture stand up and read: 
“For In six days the lord made the earth, the 
sea, and all that in them le, aud rested the 
seventh day. Wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it." 

Do they believe this? Often in churches I 
have listened to the repetition of the Apostles’ 
Creed with something very like a abudder, think- 
ing of the aoleinn farce It must be to many of the 
worshippers, "I belleve in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son our Lord, who was eoncelved by the’ Hol 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,—was crucified, 
dend, and buried. He descended Into hell; the 
third day he rose from the dead; be ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
God, the Father Almighty, From thence he 
shall come to Judge the quick and the dead." If 
it could be that, as these utterancea dled upon 
the alr, a solemn voice should fill the temple, 
and into every ear be 1 the questlon— 
“Stop! do you believe all this?’—what would be 
the eflec. upon that worshipping sasembly? 
Probably not less thun one-half would confess 
that they repeated the words by rote, — be- 
cause they had been so taught; without having 
ever for one moment considered whether they 
believed or not. Of the remainder, a few, mostly 
women and children, would answer without res- 
ervation that they fully believed. A few more 
would aver that, In some allegorical and spiritual 
sense, these “deep things" stand to them for the 
great truths their souls need. But upon how 
many faces would be suddenly manifest the 
bla: apes uondoe Honth h 

And so of the dogma of regeneration thro 
baptism, and the eternal wretchedness of «he no: 
converted. To what miserable compromises 
with conscience, what distorting of the plain 
meaning of words, nay, to what actual lylog, do 
they force a man who is beginning to taste the 
sweeta of free thought, yet finds his utterance 
shackled by the empty forms of an effete 
theology ! 

A prominent lecturer once sald of certain per- 
Bons that they had “a craving appetite for truth 
which amounted almost to a mania.” Oh that 
the disease might become contagious, and that 
indifferent and temporising religioulsta might be 
the first to cateh It! H.L BH 


AmaELS AND CAPTAINS,—À. visitor at one of our 
Bunday schools a short time ago perceived oue little 
boy, covered with a perspiration of buttons, singing 
"I wynt to be an augel” with such vigor and earn. 
est ness that he grew red in the ſuce. Watchiog for 
that boy to emerge from the portals of the sanctuary, 
the visitor cailed him aside, Ile told that boy that 
he had observed with what apparent beartfelt en- 
thusiasm the scholar bad screamed out his auxiety 
to became an angel. Tho visitor told that boy that 
he wonld give him half a dollar if he would say 
honestly if he wanted to be an nngel, and, if not, 
what he would like to be. The scholar looke 
solemn fora moment, clutched his half dollar so as 
to be certain of that anyhow, and sald he belleved 
he would like nothing better than to be captain of 
a canal-boat, It seems to us wrong to compel 


! these ambitious children to tell Abs while they are 


singing in Suoday school. — Maz Adeler, 


Iu 1850, the Jesuit body throughout the world 
waa little In exces of four thousand. At present 
there are nearly nine thouzand members. 
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The Last Word. 


A SERON DELIVERED IW TAB UNITARIAN uc OF NORTE- 
UMBARLAND, PA.,0CTORER, 1873. 


BY DAVID H. CLARK. 


„Choose ye (his day whom yo will serve.” 
Joeuva, xxiv. 15, 

The history of the Jews, not alone In t 
to their political fortunes, but also tbeir religious 
conceptions aud worship, is one of ever-recur- 
See a tis partionar, with tal of recy 

cular, w at of every 
1 people. ja not a his of uniform 
moral excellence, or of virtues or life always su- 
perior to that of others. It is one of wars, alike 
of victory and defeat; of revolutions in govern- 
ment, social anarchies, private feuds; of treach- 
ery and Jealousy,—the baser as well as the better 
passions of our nature; the manifestation, in a 
word, of the common traite of our humanity. 

Its rellylou, too, as I have intimated, though 
often regarded as a aingle and definite revelation, 
a fixed and finished system, was ever changing. 
If we should review the many hundreds of years 
which it includes, - Dd see that It annere 
the same at any considerably separated points o 
time; that ney traditions became developed 
new ideas aud institutions, which caused the ol 
to sink into le prominence, or altogether diss) 

„It both lost and contracted much throug 
Ite contac with that of other nations and tribes, 
so that It e at length very different from 
what it was in the beginning. e text recalls 
to our minds an instance that . this 
int. The Israelites not only retained, durin 
Their wanderings In the desert and conquest o: 
Canaan, an attachment to the religion of the 
Egyptians, under the influence of which their 
lives hitherto had been peer but also adopted 
to some extent that of the tribea with whom 
they mingled. This was a great trial to thelr 
leaders, whose continual aim was to bind them 
in closer and stronger allegiance to the God that 
had brought them out of t. 

“Tt came to pass," therefore, we are told, “a 
long time after that the Lord had given rest unto 
Israel from all their enemies round about, that 
Joshua, waxed old and stricken In years, called 
for all , and for their elders, and for their 
heads, and for their Judges, and for their offi- 
cera,” that he might remind them of the experi- 
ences through which they had been led to their 

resent possessions, and counsel and admonish 
hem in respect to the future. The conclusion of 
his address was us follows: I have given you a 
land for which you did not labor, and cities 
which you built not, and ye dwell Inthem, Of 
the vine yard and olive yards which ye planted 
ae do ye eat. Now, therefore, fear the Lord 
and serve him in sincerity and in truth, and put 
away the gods which your fathers served t 
were on the other side of the flood and in Egypt, 
and serve ye the Lord, And If it seem evil unto 
you to serve the Lord, choose ye this day whom 
will serve, whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were on the other side of the 


flood, or the gods of the Amorites, In whose lund 
ye dwell; but as forme and my honse, we will 
serve the Lord," 

There sre times in all human life, and not un- 

uently, that demand a somewhat almilar and 
no — — which furce us tos 
correspondent extremity, and bid us choose be- 
tween two conflicting courses of action and sym- 
par In tones too Imperative and unconcillatory 

be evaded,—whether we will surrender our 
lives and hearts to an unworthy and false ven- 
eration, or to an ennobling homage and rev- 
erence; to the persuasions of expediency, 'self- 
ease, and the favor of others or to devotion to 
truth, unselfish courage, and sincerity. 

I am but representing, my friends, my own ex- 
perience during the week which has just passed. 
A critical nt, It soporte to me, has been 
reached In my relation to this church and con- 
gregation,—a condition of things which I must 
meet manfully, if, would preserve your respect 
or my own, İ am informed, in & manner too 
unmistakable to be uestioned, that the sermon 
I preached last Sun was a cause of offence to 
some who were present. I am further informed 
that, if I continue to preach here certain views 
and sentiments it contained, I am threatened 
with the withdrawal of those who were dis- 
pleased from my preaching and support. 

This is something from which, I assure you, I 
should have been glad, if it had been possible 
to have . It is a position, in all 

ts, of ness and pain. But sentiments 
and opinions, when they are conscientiously 
entertained, and are the result of earnest 
study and thought, are some which the 
blic teacher cannot put aside at others’ dic- 
tion, become & of his habits of thought 
and character; and there is no more justice in 
another's censure because he holds them than 
there is if he is censured for the featarea of his 
face or the color of his hair. Nay, more; if he 
belleves that the opinions which he holds are the 
truth, be will feel himself impelled, if he is an 
honest and earnest person, to utter them regard- 
less of all intimidations and threats that may 
confront him, It will be impossible for him to 
equivoeate in t to them—to conceal or 
smother them. Any other course ls mental 
slavery,—the lowest and meanest form of servi- 
tude into which a person can fall. 

It seems, therefore, n at this juncture 
that a better understanding should be attained 
than at present exists between ux, if our unlon 18 
to be preserved. And I know of no better way 
of effecting this than for me to frankly state to 
you, In as clear and intelligible a manner as I am 
able, and withal in what is meant to be the ut- 
most kindlinesa of spirit, my exact position at 
this time In to the points to which excep- 
tion has been taken ; and to ask you to decide at 
once what course you will pursue. I would 
rather take up to-morrow the pick and the spade, 
aud dig on the railroad, with such companions 
as I should find there, or engage in the humblest 
occupation, than to stand here on Sunday afraid 
to utter what I belleve. 

I alluded last Sunday to the Bible. I have 
frequently done go in s way which has subjected 
me to unfavorable comment. J am impelled, 
therefore, to say at this time that I regard the 
popular view of it, both as held by those who as- 
sume to be Orthodox people and also as held by 
some Unitariana, as an Idollzatlon of it, a super- 
atition that must fall before the tests of reason 
and modern enlightenment,—s source of much 
mischief and an finpediment in the way of pro- 
gress. It is utterly unreasonable, I hold, to sup- 
pose that certain portions of the Bible 
any uliar sacredness or spiritual authority; 
that the incest and lust and Inhumanity associ- 
ated with the lives of many of those who are re- 
ferred to frequently as the worthies of the Scrip- 
tures, do not disqualify them for being treated as 
models of character for the civilization of heey A 
that their Ideas of the universe and God, the 
duties and purpose of human existence, are not 
lower every way than ours; that the books of 
the Bible are Inspired in any other way than are 
the sacred books of the various religiona of the 
world. Nay, more, it is Impoesible for me to re- 
gard that Inspiration, even in its grandest and 
most spiritual utterances (and there is no book 
with which I am acquainted that to my mind 
excels it in such utterances) as different in its 


nature from that of the products of genius in- all 
their varieties in every age. Even the New 
Testament ls mixed up all through (as is very 
— to sea If it is read with a critical and un- 

jased mind) with crude Ideas and superstitions 
which greatly impair its application to the cir- 
cumstances and life of to-day. 

Now what t we to do about these things? 
Ought we to re to admit them? Ought we 
to assume it as otherwise, because there are those 
around us who do not see them, or are unwilling 
to? Ought we not to endeavor to lead people to 
& perception of the truth in regard to this book as 
1 as aep ine, he —.— — m artful 
subterfuge or pretence, feign what we do 
not more than half belleve, while the intelligence 
of the age looks upon us with derision and con- 
tempt? It will require aome herolam, I know, 
to take such a stand, and maintain it lu the 
midst of the uncritical habits of thought which 
prevail around us. It will require some Indiffer- 
ence to the Judgments of popolar ignorance avd 
pode. ut what is religion for, if not for 

? What is Unitarlaniam, if it does not In- 
fuse ua with such a spirit? Nay what ia Christ- 
laniLy itself? 

I come now to pur of Jesus and Christianity. 
And, first of all, I am impelled to say. I do not 
believe that Jesus was a perfect buman be- 
lug; I do not believe that there ever was 
one in the sense in which the word is used 
in this connection. I do not think that 
the reeord of his life ahows him to have been 
such in every cular. I cannot believe 
that he represents, though unparalleled it may 
be, in the grandeur, loftiness, and ZEN. of 
his character, the complete ideal of our hu- 
— 4 the fullest development to which it is 
poni e for our natures with their varied capaci- 

es, Intellectual, moral, and spiritual, to attain. 
No human being, not the grentest, whether nage 
or salnt, that ever walked the , haa been 
able to do this. To be able to do it would indeed 
lift — Ci ane out — teat NI rage eR, It 
would make him a demigod, at least, & 
all the owl pee which at once arise pmi 
such a being as s pattern for us. The utmost 
that any great person can do for us la to enlighten 
and inspire us through certain of our faculties, 
He 1s never able to Influence us through all, nor 
to lead us in each direction to the same extent. 
It Is thus that we need many master or teachers. 
No one ia competent to give us the final leason of 
life or to advance us to the limit of our posibla 
education. Weread that Jesus was tempted in 
ai ec like ourselves, yet without ain. We 

also that ‘‘there is no man that liveth upon 
the earth and alnneth not;“ and our experience 
confirms this last affirmation. It is seen, there- 
fore, that not only must Jesus have been tempted 
in all points like ourselves, but also have sluned 
to have entered wholly into our nature and ex- 
perience. 


But was he tempted In all points like ourselves? 
Did that single, solitar: e, never passing be- 
yond the confines of Judæa, of not more than half 
the uent duration of human lífe—if the ac- 
count of him that is generally accepted Js true 
comprehend all the experience and all the temp- 
tation possible to man, amid all the varieties and 
peculiarities of condition and temperanient In 
every age and land for all future time? This ap- 
pears to me impossible. Be it remembered that 
some of the common relations of life he never 
filed, He was without a family, and therefore 
knew nothing through personal experience of the 
peculiar duties, cares, and vexationa which It lu- 
cludes. He knew nothing through personal ex- 
pun of the relations of husband and wife, 

ther and mother, and so of many other spheres 
of relationship, Intercourse, and experience com- 
mon to human life—to your life and mine. Fur- 
thermore, it la evident that Jesus was a 
with some of the erroneous ideas and beliefs cur- 
rent in his time. It is evident that he belleved 
and represented himself to be the Jewish Mes- 
sinh, and that the conceptlon was something 
quite different to his mind, and to thoee who be- 
came his followers, from that which the Church 
has presented. It is very clear that Jesua be- 
lieved, or appeared to believe, in the existence of 
a personal devil, and of evil spirits that were the 
cause of various maladies, as was then the cur- 
rent belief. It Is very clear aleo, I think, that he 
predicted his second coming—with the destruc- 


L] 


tion of the world and a great judgment day 
in that generation. , 
ro now from the person of Jesus to what he 
taugat, to the religion which bas its ceutre in his 
career among men. And bere let me say that 
we are better prepared, with the facilities which 
modern scholarship supplies, to form a correct 
anil intelligent eon ey of Christianity, es- 
pecially in its relation to other religions, and 
other moral and intellectual systems, than ever 
before. Until within the last fifty years, I may 
rhaps say even the last twenty-five years, 
Enes, edge iu respect to the other religious of the 
world was but ecanty and meagre. It was the 
custom of the ancient Greeks to regard all other 
e as barbarians. With a similar contempt 

‘bristianity has looked on all otber religions aud 
systems of thought than its own. The lan- 

ages in which the sacred books of other relig- 
[em are printed were formerly but little known 
&s com d with the present These books 
themselves were much less accessible thau th: 
have in rerent time become. The effect of th 
increase of knowledge, in respect to the other re- 
ligions of the world, has been to disclose a greater 
agreement between them and Christianity than 
was bitherto admitted or even supposed. It gues 
to show that there are few of the doctrines or 

recepts of Jesus which had not been, in one 
rm or another, by one teacher or anotber, 
taught before. 

1 have brought together a collection of brief 
quotations which I will Introduce at this point, 
gleaned from such resources as I have at hand; 
not so complete or forcible as they might be, but 
sufficiently so, I think, to confirm what I have 
said. We ure told, by those versed in these sub- 
jects, that the underlying conception of the relig- 
ion of Egypt, even with all the varieties of the 
objects of its worship, was that of the Divine 
Unity and Spirituality—declaring God to be, in 
words almost precisely the same as these in 
which Jehovah [^ reported to have been revealed 
to Moses, "I am the I am." It was also main- 
tained in the religion of that people, “that salya- 
tion cannot be expected from the justice or 
mercy of the Supreme Judge, unless au atoning 
sacrifice to him is made by à divine being ;"'— 
"that a god or man, or a being half god an half 
a man, once lived on earth, born of an earthly 
MIGNE but Boot p. € Ae e Tue 
a a papyrus e Imperia! rary at Pari 
MES m Egypt, which bas been . 
by competent authority to be the oldest book in 
the world. It consists of a collection of proverbs. 
Among these occur the following: The bad 
mau's life is what the wise know to be death, 
What we say in secret is known to him who 
made our interior nature." He who made us is 
present with us though we are alone.“ “Many 
of the virtues," says James Freeman Clarke, in 
his Ibn Greal Religions of the World, "which 
we sre apt to suppose à monopoly of Christiau 
culture appear as the ideal of these old Egyptians. 
Brugsch y a thousand voices from the tombs 
of Egypt declare this. One inscription reads: 
‘He loved his father, he honored his mother, he 
loved his brethren, nnd never. went from his 
home in bad temper. He never preferred the 
great man to the low one." An inseription 
concerning a priest at Sais reads: “1 honored my 
father, T esteemed my mother, I loved my bro- 
thers, I found graves for the unburied dead, 1 in- 
structed little children, I took care of orphans us 
though they were my own children. For great 
misfortunes were on pt in my time, and on 
this city of Sais.” A king's tomb at Thebes 
bears these words: “F llved in truth, and fed my 
soul with justice. What I did to men was done 
in peace, and how I loved God, God and my 
heart well know. I have giveu bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the 
naked, and a shelter to the stranger." 

The ancient sacred books of India are said to 
contain these sentences: “There is one living 
and true God, everlasting, without parts or pas- 
sion; of infinite power, wisdom, und ness; 
the maker and preserver of all things." “Any 

where the mind of man can be undisturbed 
suitable for the worship of the Supreme Be- 
ing.” The Code of Manu, a thousand years be- 
fore the time of Christ, has these words: "T'he 
wise man must faithfully discharge all moral du- 
ties, even though he dues not constantly perform 
the ceremonies of religion." ‘The soul itself 18 
its own witness and its own refuge. Offend not 
thy conscious soul, the supreme internal witness 
men." „There are two ronds which conduct 
to perfect virtue—to be true and to do no evil to 
any creature.” “Men falthless to the truth, 
however much they may seek supesma happi- 
ness, will not obtain it, eyen though they offer a 
thousand sacrifices,” From other sacred books 
of [ndia these passages may be added: i thia 
one of our tribe or a stranger?’ is the calculation 
of the narrow-minded; but to those of & noble 
ponam the earth itself is one family." 
“What is religion?” saya the same book: len- 
dernes toward all creatures.” “Hatred does not 
cease by hatred; hatred ceases by love.“ 

The four pointa of the Persian creed are aaid to 
be—''To believe in one God and hope for mercy 
from him alone; to believe In a future atate of 
existence; to do as you would be done b ; to be- 
lieve in Zoroaster ns lawgiver, and to d his 
writings sacred,” ‘Turn not awry from a sin- 


ner, but look upon him with compassion,” says 
one of its sacred books. This is from an- 
other: All good do I accept at thy command, 
O God, and think, and speak, and do it. I be- 
lieve in the pure law; by every good work seek 
I forgiveness from all sina. I eep pure for my- 
self the serviceable work and abstinence from 
the unprofitable. I keep pure the six powers,— 


thoi speech, work, memory, mind, and un- 
eem ein ‘According to th will am I able to 
accomplish, O Aecompllsher of Good, thy honor, 


with good thoughts, words, good works.” 

The N China inculcates absolute sin- 
cerity, reverence, purity, and tenderness. It 
teaches that by tenderness aud purity one may 
become as a little child. It says: Recompense 
injury with 2 — 32 by Me 

igginson, upon the Sym, 2 gions, 
m a ork extract, further to illustrate its 
spirit: My doctrine,’ said Confucius, ‘ls simple 
and easy to understand, It consists only In hav- 
ing the heart right and in loving one’s neighbor 
as one’s self. Is there not one word,’ said one 
of his disciples to him, ‘which may serve as a 
rule of practice for all one’s lite?“ ‘Is not reci- 
procity such a word?’ He answered, ‘Do not to 
another what thou wouldst not he shonld do to 
thee." This ia the eum of the Jaw, which also 
occurs in the Jewish Talmud: The wise man," 
says the Chinese Lao-tse, '"avenges his injuries 
with benefits.” 8 

The ir esee raid of e as 
compared with other religions, have n sup- 
posed to be the Fatherhood of God and the 

rotherhood of man. But an acquaintance with 
the religious conceptions of the ancient world 
will show us that it cannot claim these as orig- 
inal Inculcations. Thus Marcus Aurelius, the 
Roman emperor and stoic philosopher, speaks of 
God as the Father of men and the Preserver of 
the world, Bo Philo, a Jew, living before the 
time of Christ, says: One Creator, one Father, 
one Master of the Universe." ‘The best of 

rayer and the end of happiness is to attain a 
[rie dt to God." He also said: "Judge not 
your neighbor until you have stood in his place.” 

"The cynic cures for all, as a father, à brother, a 
minister of Zeus, the common parent,"—are 
words aseribed to Epictetus; as also these: “One 
is not to call himself a citizen of Athena or Cor- 
inth, but of tbe universe, and a son of God,” 
Cicero thua gives utterance to the like sentiment: 
Men were created for mutual help; cherish the 
common bond of the human race.“ And in; 
“One who knows himself will feel that he is 
a citizen of the whole world, holding all united 
by Nature his own relatives." Seneca says: 
“Humanity counts that good for one’s self which 
will be a good for another.“ ‘All have one ori- 
gin; none is uobler than another, save by prece- 
dence in right and good ways." Soin the Old 
Testament, notwithstanding the austerity, vin- 
dictiveness, and cruelty which are often ascribed 
to God, he is frequently represented as a father to 
men; as for example iu this instance: "Have we 
not ull one father? Hath not one God ere- 
ated us?" 

There has been much speculation with regard 
to the origin of Jesus and the circumatauces 
amidst which his life and character were devel- 
p In Harriet Martineau's Eustern Life, 

t and. Present, there is the following reference 
to the Jewish sect, the Essenes, who flourished 
in the time of Christ, which is to my mind very 
rp upon this point :— 

It is impossible to enter in any degree litto the 
mind of Christ without considering how large an 
element of his thought was the life and doctrine 
of the Esenes. When we rend of them in jose- 
phus or Philo, we see reflected back, as In a mir- 
ror, the life of the gospel; or at leust the idea of 
that life which was held by the early Christiana. 
The Sermon on the Mount might be taken as one 
long blesaing on the Esenes: the non-resistants, 
the abjurers of property, the humble, the morti- 
fled, the industrious, the charitable. The leading 
object, the central purpose of the Esenes, was 
that of fulfilling the moral ideal of the Law. 
Their societies undoubtedly furmed the model of 
the firat Christian communities, aud of subse- 

uent monastic institutions. 

“They held their goods in common, forbidding 
a man to have two cloaks or two staves, and not 
allowing him to be in want of one. . The 
believed that the hairs of men’s heads were all 
numbered and every moment of their thoughts 
determined by an immutable providence. They 
held that meu are truly and practically brethren 
under the puternity of God. They refused to 
call any one master upon the earth, denouncing 
slavery and every kiud of servitude. All polit- 
ical action was discountenanced; giving the 
cheek to the smiter rather than raising the haud 
was ineuleated. With this went unlimited for- 

iveness of iujuries. They might have had for 

ieir motto the glorious text of the Koran—l'o 
endure aud to pardon is the wisdom of life.“ 
They taught that the best temper for man con- 
sisted in these nff:ctions—love of God, love of the 
truth, and love of inan; and that the best em- 

loymenta cori nded to these, namely, con- 

mplation and healing the bodies aud roul of 

men. Hence they called themselves, and were 
ealled, physieiaus of bodies and souls. While 
abstaining from marringe, they opened their 
arms to children out of love for their purity, as 


well as compassion for their hel 
might have inscribed over their lite für They 
‘Suffer little children to come unto us, and ! 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom eth forbid 
and the children did go to them and c, 
tuken in and cherished as were the hes ge 
naked, the sick, and miserable, They ETY, tha 
gait paged the utmost Paine of pe 
Wnking tha ex ration ir v. 
na e of evil.” Of their yea and 
ave endeavored to Indicate 
of quotations that I do not regno Lib tollen 
or 2 other 5 ‘the teachings of Jesus, to bea! 
clusively an o system, havi 3 
to sieciplout systems of morale and rei 
as n very generally supposed 
verge treme in be words 99 22 

"hristianity was in the air," in the Y 
and spiritual life of the time, tin: K 
ceded by influences and causes involved inthe 
general drift of human life In that age —like aij 
great revolutions in society and civilization: and 
that Jesus but received and reflected what y, 
best aud richest in ite thought and spirit, ills 
trating this fact in a life of wonderful spiritual 
perception, self-sacrifice, and purity. 

Do you say that this depreciates the person of 
Jesus and his mission? I answer that it rather 
increases their value. In removing the abnor- 
mal and superstitious sesuciations, with Which be 
has been invested, we but bring him into cer 
relation to human sympathy ; we but render him 
more interesting and attractive, Do you "m 
that such views are destructive of religion? T 
ask, Does not God remnin—still infinite in his 
nature and perfectiones, with bis providence s 
comprehensive, 8 tender, and beef. 
cent as before? uot all high aspirations p 
main—all noble intuitions and instincts, all be. 
tiful aensibilities and sympathies, which the (w. 
ator has caused to spring up within us? Ny 
more; may we not still draw inspiration anf 
guidance, not aloue from Jesus, but alike fog 
all the great sages and teachers of the pan! 

I have had persons ask me, “What is ſbe us 
of religion if there is no endless hell?” yy 
those who have outgrown that crude belief know 
that religion loses nothing of its eiynificapee 
worth because it dropa this relic of old supenti- 
tions. So ia it in regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Have Unitariana lost any thing in tbe 
spiritual power of the life of Jesus because t 
have been unwilling to confound his n wi 
that of the Almighty? Will not their record, zs 
compared with tbat of other bodies of Christians, 
show that they bave presented ns genuine claims 
as any to be regarded his disciples ? 

Do you ray this is not Unitarianism? Wil 
any one give me a definition of what itia? Itis 
a denomination without à uniform statement of 
belief, that is ostensibly committed to fme 
thought; but, as jt turns out, sometimes onl: 
within certain Christian limitations. Whom 
sm name us its expogent? Here are D. Bel- 
ows, Sears, Robbins, and such as these at one 
end; and Dr. Bartol, Robert Collyer, Mr. Alger, 
Chadwick, Ames, ond such as these, at tho 

Last winter Dr. Mey y emp a sr 
mon, in a course of sermons iu ton by differ- 
ent Unitarian cle men, on Christian mythol- 
OY, maintaining that 8 hus its myth- 
ology, as well as what are called the Pagan relig- 
ions, and that it is to be traced back even toita 
beginning. 

lure recently, in June last, the Rev. Mr. Hall 
of Worcester, in a sermon before the Alumni of 
the Divinity School of Cambridge, took the 
ground that theology should henceforth be treated 
ns a science, pluced upon the same level with 
the other sciences, and snbjected to the same free 
discussion and examination. This position is 
precisely that of the Free Religious Association; 
nud THe INDEX has complimented the sermon 
by publishing It entire. 

But what matter whether these views are 
Unitarianism or not? There js a more pertinent 
question ; Are they the truth? "Truth is superior 
to parties and sects, which should be but auxil- 
iarles in its service, ‘The Unitarian denomina- 
tion has assumed to be committed to reason ; and 
Dr. Hedge has said, ‘Between reason and Koma 
there is no middle ground," Shall Unitarian 
stop forever where it is? Shall it, spail-like, 
withdraw itself into the shell of a stationary cm. 
servatism, whenever a tendency is manifested (0 
urge it forward? If such ia to be its charac? 
let it cease henceforth to charge this fault, “yn 
has been ao wont to do, upon other sects. Jet 
cease to proclaim its superiority in this particolar, 
We complain of the intolerance and bigotry o 
these sects; and yet I confess I linve met some 
Unitarlans as unwilling to consider or read any: 
thing which did not coincide with their decla 
belief as the straightest of those about us. ted 

It may be asked, if the views I have presen the 
nre so obvious, why do not the great minds oft h 
Church see them and proclaim them? Amusing 
simplicity! Reform in these directions, m 
friends, does noL begin with this class. They 
but conform to what at last they are compe aint 
to. They do not, as a general rule, acqu ch 
themselves with the proof which leads to MT d. 
conclusions. They are more interested 10 917 
ing up and strengtheuing the sects to whic hee 
bone: They are too much attached to ake 
seven, and ten, and twenty thousand dollar 
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aries, and comfortable living, to give much time 
or attention to unpalatable or unpopular truths. 
No, my friends, the work of reform goes ov ever 
among the untranimelled and independent out- 
elde of the Church, The heretics and unbeliev- 
ers, the great thinkers of the age those who are 
stirring iuost its inherited op lons, who are 
making the deepest impression upon the thought 
of the time, are not lu the Church. It is almost 
imposible to point to a aingle mind of the eecle- 
Wiuatieal class which occupies a prominent place 
among the real Intellectual leaders of to-day. 
We shall be compelled to turn for such to those 
who little or no connection with ecclesi- 
aatical Institutions; to the walks of literature. 
philosophy, sud scienee; and then we shall fin 

that the tendency in regard to religious ideas seta 
all in the direction of my position. 

But it is suid that if f proclaim these views, I 
shall drive people away me. I shall drive 
ouly those sway who are intolerant, who are un- 
wilting the world shall get. beyoud their couclu- 
Blous, and between whom and a liberal faith 
there ia no natural or genuine harmony of spirit, 
If I drive some away, I am sure I shall attract 
others; or I shall win from them at least a 
greater respect than if, while holding such opin- 
lous, I timldly conceal them. 

For, my friends, L am persuaded that a very 
large amount of the indi nce to the Church, 
which is everywhere apparent, which keeps so 
many away from it of the most intelligent and 
thoughtful in every community, is to be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the pulpit has ao little to 
teach; thut i'a u*terances are to so large an ex- 
tent a repetiuon of worn-out platitudes which 
leave the mind as vacant aud inactive as before. 
But more Important even than the teaching of 
the preacher ls often the Influence of his spirit. 
It fa not alone because of his theological exposi- 
tions or his discoveries lu ecienve that Aiè mem- 
ory is eherished whose name we have inscribed 
upon these walls (pE Priestley]. - Some of these 
have become obsolete already, or are known and 
properly appreciated chiefly by th lans and 
Scholars; but there are few famillar with hls hie- 
tory who do not know and venerate him as a dis- 
tinguished exemplar of the heroic and martyr 
spirit, through the devotion which he preserved 
to his houest convictions even at the coat of exile 
and persecution, ft is the want of courage and 
a disposition to move forward in the line of pro- 
gress, to . and accept the new truth of 
the age, which retards more than anything else 
the progress of Unltarlanlem, and has alread 
driven out ao maby of its most cultivated and 
brightest minds, aud is continually increasing the 
list. It is out of thia class to no inconsiderabie 
extent that has sprung up tbe Free Religious As- 
sociation, comprising among ita leaders those 
who were once of the Unitartau ranks, bur are of 
it no longer,—an m«ociation organized on a 
broader princlple uf co-operation and fellowship, 
that of lute freedom of thought ín respect to 
religion, Already, though not of more thau five 
years existence, it has made itself widely known 
aud felt in this country and in Europe. The in- 
dex Association, a product of the same move- 
ment, has nearly completed the raising of a fund 
of one hund thousand dollars to put upon à 
secure basis THE INDEX, the weekly paper which 
iy the organ of the movement. So you perceive 
that heresy does not die of anathema and ex- 
communication: But, irrespective of the effect 
of my utteraucee upon the prosperity of this 
church, it seems to me that, if the spirit of its 
founder haa so far de that no ng la to be 
tolerated from the pulpit but what is already ac- 
cepted and believed, it will not be a very great 

amity even If it goes to pleces, 

I am asked, Why not preach as r 
Priestley did, and such as these? No one a 

renter veneration for these names than I have; 
Bes well might some one lu thelr time have 
pointed them to those behind them as their ex- 
ample. ‘There can be nothing more absurd than 
for conservative Unituriana of to-day to call 
themselves Channing Unitariang They are cer- 
tainly not such iu spirit. Channing was one of 
the most intense radicals of his time. He was 
especially so in regard to slavery—a whole gen- 
eration lu advance of his denomination. 

It is said again, Why not withhold these ob- 
noxivus views and preach practical sermons? 
But religion has its theoretical or intellectual 
side as well as its practical or moral one. Nay, 
the one la g involved in the other that it is Im- 

xeible to separate them, And how is it pur 
bie for an earnest and thoughtful mind be 
indifferent to the great critical questions of to- 
day which are more and more forced upon the 
attention? Moreover, my friends, Ii ls one of the 
most marvellous things in the preacher's experi- 
ence what an evornigys amount of practical 

reaching congregations can stand without pro- 
. any perceptible effect! The sermons 
which are called so good, so comforting, so begu- 
tiful, are the very ones which abound uently 
where the people are the most worldly nnd fash- 
fonable. e need what sets us to thinking— 
what forces us to critical surveys and examina 
tions of our opinions—what stira us to herolo vir- 
tue and self-denial, as well as that which simpl 


appeals to the imagination, sensibilities, and feel- 
iuge. Mr. Curtis, In one of his lectures, describes 
one of these con whoee special delight 
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ren: That waa a fine sermon,’ says one; 
the Doctor really Yam himself to-day. 
"Why, what n love of a bonnet you have!’ 
‘Charley, how your boota ahine !' 

But, my friends, 1 have not jumped at these 
conclusions. They are the result of years of fear- 
less study and research, of the expenditure for 
years of all my surplus earnings upon books to 
enable me better to elucidate these problems,— 
from the time when, a mere boy, I took my pla 
with the new converts In a Methodist revival 
meeting, passing eventually out of that denomina- 
tion into one of what I ed larger freedom, 
the Universalist, and then to the Unitarian, 
through many vicissitudes and trials, until now. 
How much have your opinious cost you? What 
has been the process through which they have been 
verified ? How many — have ley caused 
you in endeavoring to prove whether they were 

e or otherwise? Most of you came into pos- 
session of them through inheritance, and amid 
associations sufficiently honorable to render your 
fidelity to them easy. No social relations have 
been sacrificed for them; no one has been im- 

verished. Do not think, my friends, that I am 
nsible to kindness; thut I would recklessly 
sever the ties of genuine affection that bind me 
to this congregation, I acknowledge all these 
claims upon me. But there are considerations 
more Imperious, I must be true to myself. Ah, 
my friends, how many a minister has been killed 
by Kindness! Should not I strive to escape the 
po ? The embroidered alippera, and handeme 
ressing-gown, and pariah tea-parties, and sponge 
cake, have atolen a many a minister's man- 
hood, They have made him not only weak in 
mind, but craven in spirit. 

I submit, then, my friends, this frank avowal 
of my opinions. In the words of Luther: Here 
T stand; I cannot do otherwise; God help me." 
If after the declaration I bave made you can 
comment to listen to me, and labor with meatill, 
I promise a greater devotion to all the opportn- 
nities of my vocation than ever before. If this 
cannot be, we separate to pursue henceforth di- 
vergent patha. 

— —— — 
[Fon Tas Indsx.] 


OUTSIDE THE CHURCH. 


The dark, square belfry tower and massive walle 
Fling huge, quaint shadows on the vivid grasa; 
Through Gothic archways the blue sky in soon; 
Un the carved atono the generous sunshine falla 
With warm, brown tints; athwart the ortel's glass 
It casta strange rainbow stains upon the green, 


Open the Jewelled, pictured windows slant, 

‘That the cool freshness of the soft-afred morn 

May enter ſu; whilo outward float to me 

The deep · volced organ-chords, the full eholred chant 
Above ell simple, rural sounds apborne, 

And the fine fncenso' sultry fragrancy. 


No grief, no pain those sacred tones express: 
Why do they overflow the eyes wlih tears? 
No troublons discord, no palbetle plaint— 
They ving the perfect peace of holiness, 
Uplift above the reaches of men'e fears, 

Of grave, great joy and undisturbed content. 


The thin, clear echo of the last note dies— 

Nay, rather soare beyond our nariow ken 

Into s sphere more lofty, vast, nud wide 

Leaving fulfilled with icara the cheated eyes, 

And the folled heart with longings vague and vain, 
Nameless aud never to be sallsficd. 


Where Is the utter peace those chants suggest? 

Havo yonder folk who kneol within at last 

Reached lis pare source and quaffed the waters calm? 
Talmost deem that thetr's la perfect reat, 

Disaster, doubt, and evil overpast, 

As from without I listen to their psalm. 


© Church, to yet one more thy gatewaya ope, 
Who needs all comforts thou canat offer these— 
Love, pity, pardon, chart and prayer, 

The far-off proepect of a light, a hope 

In the ſulalment of life's promises, 

A atrengthening breath of some diviner alr, 


O Mother-Church, what solace, what reply, 
Hast tbou for me? No, I bave stood within 
The clofetered limitaifons of thy wells, 
With honeat efforts, earnest pisty, 
Imploríng refuge from distress and eln, 
‘The grace that on thine own elected falls. 


Wearicd of those onceseing doubts of miae, 
Haraseod. perplexed, with one great longing filled: 
To bear tho masterfog word, to yleld, adore, 
Conquered and happy, crying, "I am thine! 

Uptift, snsialn, and lead me like a child, 

I will reposo in thee forevermore.” 


I waited, but the message did not coms; 

No volce addressed my reason, an my heart 
Bhrank to itself In chill discouragement. 

To me the ancient oracles were dumb, 

The lifeloss rites no comfort could impart, 
Charged wiih no answer for my discontent. 


Midst blank end stupid faces I could see, 

Crowned with strangsjoy, made beautifn! with peace, 
Pare brows of women, rapt and fervent-eyed ; 

And grave men glorying In homility, 

Absorbed in qoaintand oblld-ltke services, 
Sincerely moved, devout and satisfied. 


reaching, somewhat thus, as t dis- 
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The tempered light of many tapers blent 
With the stained aunshine; the dim atmosphere, 
Dreamy with Incense; iho organ s rich sen-eound, — 
Each sense wiih (here was feasivd and content. 
Neglecied alili the hungry heart was hore, 
And no reaponse my mind or epirit ound. 


Estranged, unsatisfied, T lesneó forth 

(Not there ayalo tu look for peace and rest) 

Into the broed while licht aod Jarge sweet alr; 
And lol the apring-iide beauty of tbe earth 
Touched tenderly the chord uurvached, üunguesaed, 
And all my splilt melted in a prayer. 


Here will I seek my peace, here reere my mind, 
Knowing "God's comforte are no llt, !e thing.“ 
Oh simple souls who yearn with no reply, ' 
Too reverent for religions, ye may dud 

All patience, all aasoránco ille can tur. 

In this free prospect, 'noath this open sky! 


Here where T aland, religion soome a part 

Of all the moving, teeming, unit earth; 

All things are sacred, ſu cach bueh & God; 

No miracle» accep!a the plona heart, 

Where all le mirscle; of holy worth 

Boema the plein ground our dally feot have trod. 


As the majestic choral chant L hear, 
The low, Improve organ »symphontar, 
And with rapt eyes the nofa: homed aktoa T search, 
All earth-born troubles wane and disappear, 
And 1 can feel, amidet my reveries, 
"That not alone f stand outalde the chureb. 
Enxa Lazanes. 
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Mr. Abbot is suddenly called East by the dan- 
gerous sickness of a very neur relative, All busi- 
ness requiring his personal attention must await 
his return, Correspondents will please take 
notice. ' 


— — —-—-— 
FREE RELIGION AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
VII. 


1. Free self-government of the individual by 
reason and conscietice : 

2. Universal fellowship and organie union of 
the race on the almple basia of a common hu- 
manity: 

8. Mutual devotion of the race and the indi- 
vidual, each to each; 

4, Conformity of all the conditions of human 
life, individual and social, to the eternal laws of 
Nature, 

These four great ideas are involved, as already 
emphatically stated, in that profound faith in 
Nature and Man which is the essence, power, 
and inspiration of Free Religion; and Free Re- 
ligion is but another name for the apirit of the 
age. There is no vagueness” about these Ideas 
to any one who can comprehend a general prin- 
ciple. They lead directly to the adoption of uni- 
versal, integral, and continuous education as the 
one fixed policy of social reform; and they con- 

stitute in themselves the object to which all edu- 
cation should be directed. That is, wise educa- 
tion can have no other alm than to elevate these 
four ideas to the rank of the supreme, universally 
recognized, and universally obeyed laws of all 
human life, 

It is not enough, however, to say that educa- 
tion must, be universal, integral, and continuous, 
The word to most minds suggests only the train- 
ing and culture given by means of some system 
of direct Instruction, public or private; but in ita 
widest scope It covers what might properly be 
called social education, There are general agen- ` 
cies of great power which are too seldom consid- 
ered in their educational aspect, aa standing to 
the community at large in somewhat the eame 
relation aa that occupied to a child by his in- 
structor; and these general agencies bring their 
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influence to bear primarily not upon individuals, 
but upon men in the mass, who are often quite 
unconscious of it. Among them are to be in- 
cluded great Institutions of all kinds, political, 
industrial, commercial, military, scientific, liter- 
ary, religious, and so forth; great systems of 
thought or administration; great public policies 
in national affairs; great public movements dom- 
inated hy a common Idea or purpose; the general 
influence of the press, the platform, the pulpit; 
the more limited influence of special professions 
or avocations on individual character; and 
countless similar agencies which, more or less 
perceptibly, mould and guide in s purely general 
way the development of social and Individual 
life. A few examples will show what we mean. 


The character of a national. government, 
though itself the product of the general character 
of the people, powerfully reacta upon the latter, 
and gives a monarchical, aristocratic, or repub- 
lican coloring to public opinion and sentiment; 
whence in part the vast difference lu the general 
spirit of different countries, The system of Uni- 
versal Expositions, World's Fairs, State and 
County Fairs, and so forth, has given a great 
stimulus to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
and exerted no little educational influence in 
this direction. The existence of a large standing 
army in auy country not only creates s certain 
unmistakable “army spirit” iu officers and sol- 
diera, but powerfully affecta the entire people as 
well. A great university not only educates its 
own students, but gives a clearly marked char- 
acter to the "university town." The French In- 
stitute, the British Association, and similar insti- 
tutions, exert an incalculable influence in foeter- 
ing the love of knowledge in myriad minds and 
in eduenting the world at large to à becoming 
respect for science. The power of Christian the- 
ology in directing social develÜpment needs no 
illustration; but the Influence of Aristotle over the 
general intellectual life of the middle ages, and 
of John Stuart Mill over the general intellectual 
life of modern England, may. be cited as illus- 
trating the educational potency of philosophic 
thought. The adoption of a fixed national pol- 
icy, like that of emancipation in our late war, 
results in the education of vast multitudes of peo- 
ple into new convictions. A reformatory move- 
ment guided by wisdom and moral enthusiasm 
is of itself a liberal education to those who give 
themselves up to it, and sends ripples of new life 
to the farthest confines of society, As Col. Hig- 
ginson pointedly remarks in his Atlantic Essays; 
Seeing the educational value to this generation 
of the reforms for which it has contended, and 
especially of the anti-slavery enterprise, one 
must feel an impulse of pity for our successors, 
who seem likely to have no convictions for which 
they can honestly be mobbed.” Let us be en- 
couraged, however, on this latter point; the 
convictions are here—and the mobs may yet be 
here, too, 

These few Illustrations will show what impor- 
tance should be attached to general educational 
influences, acting chiefly not upon the individual 
as such directly, but mightily affecting his de- 
velopment by affecting the genera! state of soci- 
ety itself. No Individual can be truly educated, 
if these subtile and perhaps unsuspected Influ- 
ences are greatly hostile to true education. The 
ignorance and selfishness of the past have per- 
petuated themselves in the unfavorable social con- 
ditions of to-day, the chronic evils of all kinds 
which it is the special object of reform to correct. 
In considering the character of the education 
which Free Religion aims at, as indicated by tha 
four great ideas which it seeks to make the four 
supporting pillars, as it were, of the social fabric, 
it would be wofully superficial to dwell only upon 
the direct relation of euch individual to the other 
individuals immediately surrounding him,—pa- 
rents, or instructors, for Instance, or even the en- 
tire circle of relatives, friends, and casual ac- 
quaintances. Even more important than the 
education derived directly from these is the edu- 
cation derived from the countless undefinable 
but moat potent Influences which we have classed 
together as educational in a general sense, They 
constitute the spiritual elimate,—the universal 
environment which exerts so vast à power over 
the nature and development of the individual. 


Retrospectively viewed, the totali 
directly affecting the individual's Jud, de 
indirectly affecting the Individual himself ty Qe 
great law of inheritance, should be in the 
under the same category. But it is rmpossibi 

š le to 
re-make the past; It la impossible to re-take the 
present, which has grown out of the past; and ji 
is consequently the most unsubstantial * Vitlons 
to dream of "regeneration" or the : 
birth." Once born, we are what we are. thers 
la no repetition of the event, and the future mus, 
follow from men and women as they exist. Thy 
only way to secure to posterity the inestimabla 
privilege of being “born well” ig rightly to edu. 
cate to-day the parents of posterity. And the 
nature of the power exerted over them by the 
universal social environment is of the very fin 
importance. 

Free Religion, therefore, not only seeks to pen 
fect the educational system, 80-called,—ing) 
the schools, seminaries, academies, Colleges, and 
#0 forth,—but it also seeks to purify, reform, and 
re-create, as It were, the defective Conditions of 
social life, to the end that the new-born individ- 
ual may be surrounded by general education 
influences of a purer and higher type. Ths 
alone can the race be permaneutly elevated, lt 
the four ideas of Free Religion above enuncisied 
are truths, then they furnish a touchstone 
which to test all existing Institutione with refer, 
ence to the character of the educational infe 
they exert. All such institutions aa foster den. 
tion to those great Ideas are beneficial; all gj 
as weaken it are injurious; all such ax feirg 
and weaken |t In different ways at th mn 
time are partly beneficial and partly Injuwa 

This is the reason why, of all existing inti 
tions which are powerfully rooted In modem 
society, Free Religion must look upon the Chret- 
lan Church, notwithstanding ita partial gal 
Influence in some respects, as the most formid- 
able and stubborn obstacle of social refm. 
It extinguishes the free self-government d 
the individual in bondage to a Pope, a Church, s 
Bible, a Christ; it substitutes for the univeral 
fellowship of humanity the narrow membership 
of the Church; it diverts the supreme self-devo- 
tion of the individual from the general welfare 
of the race to the person of the Christ; it anath- 
ematizes conformity to Nature as rebellion 
against God, and demands the extinction of al 
that is merely natural as the sole condition of his 
favor. Thus at every point Christianity flatly 
denles the great affirmations of Free Religion, 
and to the extent of its power over men's minds 
chokes up the very fountain-head of all socis! re 
form, While Free Religion calla upon univers! 
society to take up the great taxk of reforming lis 
own evils by a strictly natural change of its own 
conditions, Christianity bide them to despise al 
such methods as irreligious, and to place no con- 
fidence In any reform not based on the superna 
ural regeneration of mankind. It will takes 
long time, perhaps, before the world distinelly 
recognizes the chief block to it» own progres; 
but the discovery will most certainly be made, 
and It will be the doom of Christianity. 

We said that the great affirmations of Free 
Religion are the fountaln-head of all social re 
form. A few words on this point, and we will 
conclude this long series of articles, with the 
hope that they have aroused some wselol 
thought. We venture to lay down two propos- 
tions :— 

1. That the true origin of every genuine re 
formatory movement must be sought in conscious 
or unconscious faith In the four great idess of 
Free Religion. 

2. That the true explanation of every mistake 
made by reformers must be sought in their ignor 
ance or disregard of these same ideas. 

A single instance must now suffice, though the 
list of reforma ls nothirf® but a list of instances. 

Whence sprang the Temperance reform! 
Why object at all to the voluntary self-imbrute- 
ment of the drunkard? Serutinize closely the 
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was awakened, no protest against intemperance 
was ever heard; and It is heard now only in those 
quarters where human nature is reverenced as 
worthy of better things than to be turned into 
‘the gutter, like the hogs, 
But what haa been the chief blunder of Tem- 
perauce reformers? It has been a disregard of 
the very same law in behalf of which the Tem- 
perance protest ia made; namely, a resort to leg- 
islative prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
protest lies intrinsically against the drunkard’s 
disregard of the natural supremacy of reason and 
conscience, his voluntary enthronement of an 
animal appetite in their place, as the cause of 
countless practical miseries And wrongs. But the 
reformers have been guilty of the very same dis- 
regard ; they have not*been content to aim at re- 
storing the natural sovereignty of reason and con- 
science in every individual by means of educa- 
tion, but have endeavored to stamp out the evils 
of intemperance under the heel of prohibltory 
legislation. In this effort they have treated socl- 
ety as a child in whom reason and conscience ex- 
ist only in embryo, and who must therefore be 
governed by the will of others; whereas soclety 
ls composed of adults as well as children, and 
cannot be governed in any such manner. The 
true question of reform Is—how shall we induce 
all men at all times freely to obey reason and 
conscience instead of appetite? The answer to 
this question is the only possible solution of the 
problem of intemperance; and while the re- 
formers too often trust to a quick cure by gtatute, 
Free Religion trusts only to a gradual cure by ed- 
xication, in the large sense already explained. 
In the same manner Free Religion approaches 

all the great social evils which need to be re- 
formed. Its method le unpretentious, but thor- 
ough; and, however distasteful to the ardent tem- 
peraments which demand the instant extinction 
of these inveterate evils, It I8 based on the know- 
ledge of human nature and the laws of social sel- 
ence. We claim that Free Religion is itself the 
very spirit of all reform; that all wise reforma 
have grown out of its Ideas, whether compre- 
hended or not; that all professed reforms must be 
tested by these ideas; that no great reformatory 
success can ever be achieved until all special re- 
forms are organized as part of a general system 
of reform based on these ideas; and that what- 
ever most hinders the complete recognition of 
these ideas as the only secret of victory In bat- 
tling with social evils is the worst foe to reform, 
and needs itself to be reformed out of existence. 
Therefore we believe that Christianity, notwith- 
standing its incidental benefits to society (with- 
‘out which, of course, It could not continue to be 
supported, but whivh, nevertheless, blind the 
eyes of society to its predominant Influence), 
must give place to Free Religion, before the 
-world shall see its grand dream reallzed of a vast 
Commonwealth of Man, free, united, just, pros- 
perous, and happy. 


qq — —— 

One of the Japanese residents of Washington, 
D. C., recently described himself as “an inquiring 
Pagan, educated scientifically, and demanding 
toleration.” If the A. B, C. F. M. cannot con- 
vert a score or so of Japanese “inquiring Pagans” 
an America, where they have such enormous ad- 
vantages to avail themselves of, they bave a 
slender prospect of converting the many millions 
in Japan itself. Possibly, however, it is close 
contact with the A, B. C. F. M. which is the 
‘best prophylactic against conversion. 
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Dr. E. B. M. Browne, of Evanaville, Indiana, 
writes to us that he Is soon to publish a book en- 
titled ‘The Encyclopædia of Talmudic Beauties." 
It will be an anthology of adages, anecdotes, 
aphorisms, fables, legends, myths, parables, and 
so forth, of the ancient Hebrews, Dr. Browne 
is reputed to be a rabbl of much learning; and 
Dr. Wise, of Cincinnati, highly commends the 
-as yet unpublished manuscript. 


M y 

Mr. Conway writes us that he Intends soon to 
publish a new volume of ‘ethnical scriptures,” 
probably with the title“ The Sacred Anthol- 
ogy." There will be five-shilling and half-crown 
editions, Large numbera of persons have al- 
ready subscribed for It. Mr. Conway’s taste 18 
admirable, and the collection will beyond all 
doubt be an invaluable one. 


A cursory glance at the papers since the recent 
conventions of the Free Religious Association 
encourages the belief that the public apprecia- 
tion of ita work is conalderably more favorable 
than it has been. The tone of the religious prees 
in general has not reached us. If the Liberal 
Christian be a fair sample of It, the change of 
view is very noticeable: & more courteous and 
cordial mention of the Assoclation could not be 
made than appeared in the columns of that 
paper on the week subsequent to the meetings in 
Brooklyn. It is conceded that the Association 
has an important work to do, and intimates that 
it is doing it with something like ability and in a 
reasonably good spirit. What it anys of the per- 
formance of the individual men who conduct the 
enterprise la even more than kind, 

The comment of the secular papers, though 
brief, has been generally respectful. The press 
of Philadelphia, where the idea of the Associa- 
tion was quite new, was cautious, but serious. 
The Brooklyn papers blundered as they all do, 
aud made themselves foollah by attempts at in- 
nocent pleasantry, but said nothing insulting or 
offenalve. The New York World gave careful 
report of the speeches, accompanied by a con- 
temptuous editorial which declared thst the Aa- 
sociation was doing nothing and tending no- 
whither, and was distinguished mainly by an 
extraordinary developmeut of the gift of tongues. 
The editorial was not written in the beat temper, 
and was marred by two or three unaccountable 
mistakes in fact. Still, to have an editorial at 
all was something, from a critic go auperiatively 
fastidious as the World, and the report of the 
convention was fair and grave beyond any pre- 
vious report in that paper, the teudency of which 
to caricature and persiflage seems to make seri- 
ousness and justice on any theme Impossible, 

The Golden Age, & paper both secular and re- 
ligious, spoke rather more than cordially of the 
Association and ita objecta, commended its tem- 
per, lauded its officers, applauded its words, min- 
gling a Judicious sprinkling of criticism with its 
comments, in order that the approbation might 
not seem,unqualifled or unthinking. The warm- 
hearted editor here, too, complimented us by an 
editorial which we perused with interest, but 
which, with the usual ingratitude of human na- 
ture, we feel disposed to criticise a little. 

Mr. Clarke (we presume it to have been he) 
suggests that the Association misplaces its em- 
phasis, and so misses Its alm. It lays Its stress 
on liberty, when It should lay Its stress on relig- 
jon. Men have liberty enough he thinks, but do 
not care to use it,—feel no call or motive to use 
it. They are slaves of their creeds because no 
better are presented. To tell them to rise and 
shake off their dogmatical and ecclesiastical fet- 
ters is useless, unless they be inspired with some 
fine enthusiasm for a new falth that will make 
emancipation natural and necessary; and such 
a faith they donot discover. Let the Free Re- 
ligious Aseociation proclaim such a faith, and 
the shackles will fall off immediately. Liberty 
is but a condition; faith is a principle; a change 
of conditions will not as matter of course affect 
a principle, but s change of principle will as mat- 
ter of course affect conditions, 

All which sounds plausible; but, we are per- 
suaded, it is all unsound. That people want a 
new religion should not be too hustily affirmed. 
There is a good deal of very excellent religion in 
the world, eloquently taught, widely published, 
entertained by fntelligent people, recommended 
by admirable lives The best teachers among 
the Unitarians, Unlversallsts, and other liberal 
secta, have for many years promulgated ideas of 
religion quite worthy of wise men's acceptance. 
The religious writings of mankind, the bibles, 
scriptures, books of ethics and philosophy 
Greek, Roman, Asiatic, Indian—contain princi- 
ples of religion that ought to satisfy and do sat- 
lafy the most liberal champions of free religion. 
There is plenty of the very best kind of religion 
among Protestants and Romanists. In fact there 
fs not much to be added to the finest expressions 
of the religious sentiments that are now tolera- 
bly familiar to cultivated men and women, If 
these were diffused among the multitudes, inter- 
preted, commended, and Inculeated with the 


same zeal that la devoted to the dissemination of 
sectarian dogmas; if the best books of religion 
were widely distributed and read by all people 
without hesitancy or prejudice—the Free Relig- 
ious Association would have no justification for 
its existence, and would uever have been called 
into being. It was organized forthe sole purpose 
of making it possible for people to become natur- 
ally acquainted with the best religious ideas, 
and to grow familiar with the finest expressions 
of the religious sentiment in any and in all lite 
erature. That they cannot do this now ls owing 
simply and solely to the absence of mental free- 


‘dom; and this is to be accounted for by the 


efforts of the sectarian leaders, who will not per- 
mit their followers to read any but their own 
books, 

Tt is a clear and familiar fact that no sectarian 
is encouraged to make himself acquainted with 
any ideas outside of the pale of his denomina- 
tion. How many Protestants are acquainted 
with the beet literature of Romanism? How 
many ‘Evangelicals!’ know the writings of 
Channing, Dewey, or Ware? How many old- 
school Unitarians study appreciatively the writ- 
ings of Theodore Parker, or can give an intelli- 
gible account of the opinions of the rationalists? 
Is it common for Christians to read the Bhaga- 
vad-gita, or for Jews to feed on the thoughts of 
Marcus Aurelius or Epictetus? There is water 
enough, but of dykes there are too many. The 
pastures are numerous, and broad, and ripe with 
grain; but the high stone walls forbid communi- 
cation. Free trade in religion ls the great need, 
—the removal of restrictions, the raising of em- 
bargoes, the suppresdon of custom-houses; and 
this the eectarians will not allow or so much as 
think of. They hug thelr privileges; they cling 
to their monopolies of power and influence; they 
are jealous of any sharing their wealth; their 
alm in existence is to preserve their organization 
and advance their prestige. 

The Free Religious Association, therefore, does 
not lay the emphasis on the wrong word when it 
lays it on liberty; it places It precisely where it 
belongs. The need of the bour is liberty. Grant 
that, and & new religion, because an unsectarian 
religion, will come,—a religion of ebarity which 
muat in the nature of things become sooner or 
later a religion of reason. 0. B. F. 


LOCAL RADICAL ORGANIZATION. 


In connection with the recent Convention of 
the Free Religious Association In Philadelphia, 
some very interesting facta were brought to light 
pertalning to the local organization of the radical 
and progressive elements in religion. Before 
any public announcement had been made of the 
proposed Convention, the Secretary of the Aso- 
ciation received a letter from a gentleman resid- 
Ing in a smali town in the nothern part of Penn- 
sylvania, stating that he was iv correspondence 
with all the prominent Radicals In the State 
whose names were known to him with reference to 
holding a “Radical State Convention," which 
should ‘bear the same relation to the State that 
the Free Religious Association bears to the coun- 
try;" and asking for any information the Becre- 
tary might have with regard to persons who 
would probably be willing to co-operate in such 
a Convention, and the best place for holding it. 
The writer of the letter was Mr, J, 8, Thomson, 
educated as & Scotch Presbyteriun, recently a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church In 
New Milford, Pennsylvania, and now a preacher 
toa free and Independent soclety in the same 
place. Two or three letters had been previously 
received from him briefly asking for Reports and 
other publications of the F, R. Association ; but not 
until this letter about the Convention did he say 
anything of his theological history aud poaltion. 
Nor did he at this time know anything of the 
plan entertained by the Executive Committee of 
F. R. Aseociation to hold a Convention at Phils- 
delphia, It was a spontaneous movement on the 
part of himself and a few other llke-minded per- 
sons in different parts of the State, towards a bet- 
ter aoquaintance and co-operation among them- 
selves. In reply to Mr. Thomson's"letter, the 
proposed Philadelphia Convention was men- 
tloned, and the suggestion made that perhaps . 
these moverse for a State convention might suq- 


cessfully accomplish their present purpose through 
the Philadelphia meeting, Thin suggestion was 
most cordially accepted and acted upon. 
Accordingly, as atated last week, the afternoon 
at the Philadelphia Convention waa set apart for 
a conference of those who were in any way In- 
terested in a liberal local organization. The 
meeting was much larger than bad been antici- 
pated, aud developed an unexpected interest in 
the subject that had called it together. It was 
probably too large wholly to meet the views of 
those who had first moved for some kind of State 
organization, Yet it was an excellent prelimi- 
nary meeting for exhibiting the interest, direct 
aud indirect, in the qnestlon, and also for ac- 
quainting them with the field to be occupied ; 1f 
it showed also some of the obstacles to be con- 
tended agalnst, it was none the less valuable on 
this account. There were present at this meet- 
ing not only those who wanted some co-operative 
State movement, but those who were more es- 
pecially interested in the organization of a radi- 
cal religious society in Pulladelphla, as also those 
who thought that present organizations were 
sufficient for all needs, The Middle States Uni- 


tarian Conference was named as being very lib 


eral and inclusive; but more pronounced radicals 
evidently did not regard that organization as an- 
awering the purpose. 

But, besides this difference of view in respect 
to the kind of organization most required, there 
was manifest that ineradicable difference of tem- 
perament which always shows Itself In a gather- 
ing of radicals in religion, aud which is perhaps 
at present the greatest obstacle ln the way of 
their working together for a religious purpose in 
atiy but the most general way, The whole meet- 
ing may be said to have held substantlally the 
same rational, free, and unsectarian views con- 
cerning religion; yet there was in it the logical 
and combative temperament which will not be 
satisfied with any Sunday assembly in which free 
debate docs not have a prominent place—the re- 
ligious temperament which will be equally unsat- 
isfied with a regular Sunday service which does 
not prominently recognize the devotional ele- 
ment, and the ssthetic temperament which, in 
Bpite of rationalistic views, has a liking for the 
artistic In religion and holds tenderly and rever- 
ently for this reason to many sacred traditions 
and iustitutions. All these different tempera- 
ments aud mental mooda cau come together har- 
mouiously and to mutual profit in such a geuernl 
Convention as is held by the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, or na might be held under the nusplcea of 
a similar State organization; but it is only under 
rare circumstances that they cau be effectively 
combined in n local organization to meet évery 
week forge-eral religious and moral purposes. 
The time does not seem to have come for this, to 
any great extent as yet. They can, however, all 
be brought together In special local organization 
for some specific purpose, — as they are, in the 
Radical Clube, for conversation and free discus- 
sion, and as they sometimes are, in a local soci- 
ety, for some humaue or educational object, and 
as they might be in a counter-movement against 
the orgauized attempt to engraft ‘he “Christian- 
amendment" clause upon the United States Con- 
stitution, But much beyond this, It is doubtful if 
at present aZ the radical and liberal elements In 
religious thought can naturally fal! into local or- 
ganization, They can come together In general 
occasional conventions, where subjecta of com- 
mon interest are considered and every phase and 
mood of earnest sentiment gets appropriate rep- 
resentation; aud in this way they will help each 
other to a better understanding of euch other's 
needs and aspirations, and so gradually, perhaps, 
learn the common ground on which they can 
stand together in all local organization, or at 
least acquire more of fraternal respect and fellow- 
ship for each other at their sepnrate posts. And 
this conference at Philadelphia tended to this re- 
sult certainly, even though It should have no 
other conclusion. 

It should be added that, at this meeting, offl- 
cers of the Free Religious Association who were 
present distinotly stated that It was not the policy 
or purpose ofthe Association itself to attempt to 
organize any local societies; that It would be con- 
trar to the apiritof its constitution for It to do so, 


orio encourage any but friendly and informal 
relations of co-operation for the same objects be- 
tween auch socleties and itself; that all local 
movements should spring out of local needs, and 
conform to local emergencies, and not necessarily 
take pattern after the national organization ex- 
cept in the element of freedom ; that in this way, 
while there would be no feeling of local depend- 
ence or subordination, and nothing that should 
have the appearance of a secturian movement, 
there yet would be real co-operation and fellow- 
ship among those laboring for the same ends. 
W. J. P. 


—ͤ — — 


THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


In the report of the educational department of 
the Great Industriel Exhibitlon at Paris, I find 
the following pleasing auecdote which I translate 
for INDEX readers. The writer is speaking of the 
“Association Polytechnique." He says:— 

u At the moment when thia Association was es- 
tablished, brilliant balo surrounded the pupils 
of the Polytechuio School,—these Generals of 
twenty years who had just taken such a glorious 
part in the triumph of progress. After having 
condueted the workmen to the combat, some 
among them had the happy thought of occupy- 
Ing and entertaining tbe leisure hours of thoee 
who hnd been wounded and were convalescent, 
by giving them Instruction in science.“ 

This idea was carried out in an Infirmary st 
St. Cloud, and resulted in a permanent assocía- 
tion which gave gratuitous instruction to eight 
hundred workmen in useful branches of science. 

E. D. C. 
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EDITORIAL BOOK NOTICE. 


Town Groroay, By the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, Cavon cf Chester. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 
(Toledo: T. J. Brown.) This lile hook contains tbe aub- 
&lance of a course of familiar Jecturos on geology, given 10 
the young men of Chester, by one of the best known of mod- 
ern Engilish writers. He takes the texte of his six papers 
from tho “Boil of tho Field,” the “Pebbles on the Street.“ 
the Stones In the Wall," the ‘Coal in tho Fire,” tbe “Lime 
In the Mortar,“ and (be "Blatea on the Roof;" and it la intor- 
eetiny to see how Instrüc!ive these commonest of common 
objects bocome, when discoursed ahwat by one who can throw 
opon them the light of oxtenslva knowledge. Mr. Kingeloy 
la much more than s novelist, though until lately chicfy 
known by bla novels; and It ts evident bat he simply states 
tho fact when ho aays, that he has long been an enthuelaetic 
atudent of geology, his favorita ecience. Whilc, however, 
(be desultory method he adopta in Impartlug information 
may bo (he one best sulted to & popular and unsciva'ilc so- 
dience, it ta not the one best aulted (o the thoughtful reader, 
who Is very apt to tire of being written down to, as If unable 
to profil hy & more syatematic atyle of instruetlon. The 
maln purpose is to lead the listener on by very gradual steps 
froin what he knows to what ho does not know, carrying him 
along through the samo cautlona inductiona by which the 
original !nveurigstora finally attained their results; but this 
metbod, although excellent lu some respects, [a Nile fitted 
to give a clear and connected view of the results themselves, 
Billl, a moro methodical treatment i» in danger of wearying 
minds which are little accustumed to take comprehensive 
views of subjecta; and we would by no means quarrel with 
Mr, Kingsley, who does so well what he bas ondertaken, for 
not undertaking something quite different. Whoever desires 
fo study geology fn amore retentitic manner can easily do so 
by taking up Bir Charles Lyel!'s "Principles of Geology” and 
“Student's Bloments of Geology;" and it would be difficnit 
to find n treatine on the subject lese likely than this to repel 
the beginner by'a tough diet of technicalitios. Tho Pre- 
face," which ia a very sincere attempt to vindicate science 
Agnlust foolish objections, and to reconcile It In somo degree 
with Chriatlan theology, la the least successful part of tho 
book in our opinion, The Canon quotes alittle Scripture in 
& very left-handed sort of way, lu order to get over the evi- 
dent fact that Christian theology haa always sopresented the 
earih ae undera "curse" (pages !!| —l4v]; bat the radical 
roader wi)! pass over this quite profeas!onal digresston with 
a mile. Wo notice, by the way, that Mr. Klogeley (page 
RIT] declares that “wa do not koow" the causo why tho planes 
of cleavage in the slate are so seldom coincident with the 
planes of bedding or atratification. The oxplanation, how- 
ever, le very clearly given by Prof. Tyndall In the little work 
noticed Inet week, entitled. Forma of. Water [pages 158—191]. 
He states that tha caso la "oxactly similar to that of glacier 
lamination ;" shows that the slate has "suffered enormous 
prosanre at right angles to the planes of cleavage, exactly aa 
tbe glacier has domonatrably suffered groat preannre at right 
angles to ite planes of Jam!nstion;" and illustrates the neces- 
sary effoct of such pressure by squeezing a ball of wax ba- 
tween two glass platos, Ín which case (t results that “no alate 
rock ever exhibited so fine a cleavage." Nay, more; by pow- 
doring the alate linelf, addlog water, and aqueering It in pre- 
cisely the same manner, the cleavage 1s restored. It lo plain, 
therefore, that the clenvago planes of iho slate are simply the 
result of the enormous preasnre applied to the pristine mud 
by the vast weight of the superincambent rocks. Mr, Kings- 
ley, It la true, refero in a single sentence to the theory of 
Mr. Dante] Sharpe, that tha cleavage rovalte from pressure 
[page 329]; but he evidently falis to perceive that this Ibeory 
is an Adeqnate explanation of the phenomenon in question, 
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BELIEF that God for his own name's sake re- 
stores or will restore all souls by wise and loving 
and perfect discipline, and does uot need that an 
sucrifice be made to hím other than that whi 
our hearts offer when we yleld to his diacipline. 

&, Instead of the dogma of a Devil aud Hell, a 
place and a prince of moral evil without cure or 
control, BELIEF that God's luflnite and perfect 
moral power over all creatures, to make them 
good and happy excludes beyond all doubt the 
possibility of a devil or a hell. 

9. Instead of the dogma that Christianity is a 
miraculous revelation, bistorically handed down 
from one source, BELIEF that Christianity is the 
natural fruit of universal providence and ira- 
tion, springing up wherever men have learned to 
trust God as children and to love one another as 
brothers. » 

10. Instead of the dogma that Christian faith 
sets out from evidences that the Bible au a whole 
is a divine revelation, BELIEF that jt starts 
rather from the evidently pure and sacred truth 


concerning God as u Father, and God's provi- 
dence and inspiration, which we find ina few 
indisputable such as Jesus's doctrine of 


divine love and lesson of prayer, in the Sermon 
on the Mount,—and that whatever does not 
agree with this evidently pure and sacred truth 
is to be rejected; as Jesus rejected some words of 
Peter witha “Get thee behind me, satan,“ be- 
cause the apostle savored not of the things of 
God." It is GOD firt and last and all the time 
that we are to belleve in. 

11, Instead of the dogma that man was made 
by free will able to defy divine control, BELIEF 
that the Maker of man was not a fool that he 
should let his own creature get away from his 
control, aud is not an imbecile that he cannot 
prevail to train his offspring according to bis will, 
and away the euda of the earth, and of the creat- 
ure universe, to his perfect purpose of final holi- 
ness and happiness iu all. 

12. Instead of the dogma that Jesus was ab- 
solute perfection in his humanity, his teaching and 
his life, BELIEF, upon the plain evidence of the 
record, that be was a very simple young man, 
with a gift of healing, such as Spiritualism now 
makes familiar, nnd a giftof loving trust and de- 
votion, such as Hebrew teaching would awaken 
in a tender aud zealous heart, and an enthusiasm 
for Me«inhship, suggested by popular Jewish 
ideas and by the idea that the gift of healing was 
the fuger of God," in which he got plainly off 
the track of providence gud Inspiration, provoked 
& violent end, and hud to surrender his will and 
wish, and go heuce by a bloody death, to appear 
ouly to the visions, the ecatasies, the legendary 
dreams of his mostly ignorant disciples, and be 
by their carnal error made a diviue personage 
between man nnd God. 

In the nbove points I have Intended especially 
to cross the. cluims made for Orthodox points of 
dogma ns these are now urged. In my next I 
will offer some further remarks. , 


THE THEOLOGY OF SPIRITUALISN. 


MR. F. E, ABROT:— 

I notice in a recent copy of THe INDEX the 
following remarks over the Initiula H. W. N.: 
“J aee no other way open for à wan who believes 
matter is not eternal but to accept the Gud of the 
Bible, if not wholly, at least substantially ;"" and 
aguin; There is no doubt that the great und 
real question now to be solved by science is— 
‘fa there a God? "This finally answered, we 
can thea proceed in our investigation of things 
which are now only guessed at or assumed; but 
until this doubt Is settled, we must pause," 

1 will offer my views of this subject with the 
hope that they may ut least partially satisfy the 
4loubtful, and awaken the thoughts and open the 
eyes of Immaterialists. 

Matter and force are the great elemental con- 
ditions of the universe, self-existent and co- 
eternal. One kind of matter Is ponderable, and 
the other imponderable. 

In other words, there exists grosa matter and 
ethereat or electrical matter. 

The two, however, may have the same essence 
and differ only in the aggregation of the atoms 
of matter; or, in other words, what we call gros 
matter may be but a segregation or kind of crys- 
tallization of ethereal matter in definite masses. 
The nebular theory rests upon this lutter hypoth- 
eai. Bethis as i£ may, however, we know that 
all matter is in motiou, and motion is the equiva- 
leut of force. We know tbut matter exists 
through the evidence of our senses, und that 
nothing can come from nothing. The two latter 
propositions are self evident and admit of uo 
proof. Since, then, matter now exists, it is some- 
thing; and, as nothing added w nothing cun 

roduce nothing, matter in some form or other 
Lua necessarily existed [roni all eternity. Matter, 
therefore, never was created ; lt is necessarily self- 
existent; and, since it wax never created, it re- 
quired no ereator to bring it int» existence. 
Therefore, in the theological sense, there can be 
no creator. Moreover, since mutter now exists 
and could never come from vothing, it is equally 
clear that it cau never becoine nothiug, or be an- 
nihilated; it must, therefure, neeessurily exist 
to all eternity in the future in elemental form or 
Otherwise. 

We also know through our senses that force 


exists. We see the light and feel heat and eláo- 


- tricity; and, since they afe palpably evident to 


oursenses, they are a necessary existence of im 
derable matter. Since force is a peculiar form of 
elemental existence, it must, in what form soever 
ít manifests itself, be something; and, since 
something can never any possibility come 
oa nothing, force must necessarily likewise be 
eternal. 

Matter and force, then, are self-existent and co- 
eternal; but time, bos matter, and force con- 
stitute all that is, ence, if there exists any- 
thing in the universe which cannot become 
known through our senses or consclousnees, It ex- 
ists not for mau to know anything about it; for 
these are the only means given us by Nature 
through which we can gain a knowledge of any- 
thing that exists. Hence the theolugical concep- 
tion of God is a chimera, since It is immaterial, a 
great something of which we can gain no knowl- 
edge through our senses. But although the the- 
ological God is a chimera, it by no means follows 
that there is no God, Almighty Power or Force, 
superior to all else in Nature. 

“AI are hot part 
Whose body Nature le, and God the sou] ^" 

Since all matter is in motion aud mouion is the 
equivalent of force, the force that moves all 
matter must necessarily be ouinipotent; and, be- 
ing omnipotent, |t must n y be omnipres- 
eut, in order to move all matter. 

Thus we have found at least three of the attri- 
butes usually ascribed to the Deity, resulting nec- 
essarily from matter and force: an et om- 
nipotent, and omnipresent existence. 

ut there ia still another foree existing in Na- 
ture of which we are conscious; namely, the 
mind, life, or knowing force of man and other 
animals. This is the most imponderable of all 
forces known to man. Yet we know that it ex- 
ists; and, since it exista, it Is likewise an elemeut 
of Nature and necessarily eternal, 

All Nature being eternal, and mind forming 
an elemental part or manifestation of Nature in 
man, the highest attribute known to us, we nat- 
urally conclude that the knowing: principle of 
the universe, or omníscienoe, is the hen attri- 
bute of God or all, and that aZ ia 
aon ive ko the attributes of Nature or 

: the Eternal, Omnipotent, Omni ent 
Omniscient Whole. 1, then, am in God, and God 
isiu me. I am, asit were, an element of the 
Whole—in God and of God; and to the extent of 
the magnitude of the life, mind, soul, or spirit- 
force that is in me, am I endowed with the uttri- 
butes of God. Under this demonstration of 
things, future existence is no longer a matter of 
hope, as it was with Paul. Eternal existence 
becomes à matter of certainty. And, if God is 
in heaveu, and heaven {4 a state of beatitude, it 
necessarily follows, since God is omnipresent, 
that heaven is here, anywhere, everywhere. If 
there is a hell, it is necessarily In heaven; and 
since God is everywhere, he must necessarily be 
in hell. But it Is sup that hell is n place or 
state of torment, which involves a contradic- 
tion; and therefore one or the other of these 
states of future existence ja impossible. Either 
future existence is u state of eternal torment, or 
it I» a state of eterual beatitude. 

Happily, however, we are not left to mere con- 
ecture in this matter. Facta, stubborn facts, 
ave bridged tbe gulf between the present and 

the future state. The minda, the souls, the 
spirite of the departed nre daily, nightly, hourly 
revealing to us the beatitude of heaven, the 
blissful state of all. 

Spiritunliam has opened the gateway to 
heaven’s portals, and revealed the existence of 
the incomprehensible God of the universe, the 
Whole. 

J. E. WALLACE. 


HOW TO SPEND A HOLIDAY, 


New Lokk, Nov. 29, 1872. 
Ep. INDEX:— 

Allow me to give my yesterday's experience 
canvassing the city of Brooklyn for THE INDEX, 
and suggest a little work for subscribers for the 
next holidays. 

ALB) o'clock, A. M., L left my boarding-house 
for Brooklyn. I intended to go and hear Mr. 
Beecher preach, then return to 'Thauksgiv- 
img dinner. But i bot interested hunting for 
heretics in the city of churebes, and concluded 
to dispense with “Divine Service," as possibly in 
the meantime 1 might get n subscriber, which I 
succeeded in doing. I called on a radical lady ; 
anid, as L found ber absent at church but expected 
to return 5002, I concluded to wait, While do- 
lng so, I interested myself reading the sermon in 
lost week's [INpEX entitled, The Pearl of Great 
Price," which it proved to be to me, aud which I 
hope has been read by every subscriber. ‘Thin I 
accepta as my Thanksgiving sermou. Few 
betier were preached that day. 

After lenving the place, I concluded, as another 
subscriber would be more viluabie than the 
turkey dinner, not to spend time going after » 
but to continue canyassing until nigbt, which 
did. 

This was the manuer in whioh I kept Thanks- 
giving; aud the names | obtained 1 send in this 


letter. Ifound it & very pleasant way to keep & 
eA 

ow allow me to make a suggestion to Tas 
INDEX subscribers :— 

That as we have no Christ and no Bible to wor- 
ship, and as Tur INDEX is to be enla soon, 
we devote our time on next Christmas day to so- 
Yelting subscribers in our respective neighbor- 

oods. I can assure you from experience that 
the gratification of obtalning one subscriber is 
much greater than can be obtained from a dozen 
tarkey dinners. 

Please try this experiment. 

H. L. G. 


A LETTER FRONH MK. BUTTS. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 22, 1872. 
DEAR Mk. ABBOT :— 
I find some of our friends much mistake my 
connection with the paper and give some trouble 


by sending cheques, drafts, aud so forth, to m 

order, jr Aar thein that I have acted M 
pu agent only in the seuse that 1 am nota 
ocal agent. I have given hints, advice, and lu- 


formation to local agenta when 1 could conven- 


iently, and I bave employed such other travelling 
agents as could be induced by their love of the 
cause, and such commission as 'l'HE INDEX has 
been able to pay those who work in its behalf, to 
give à part or all of their time to this cause. 
These and some other light services I have been 
able to render the paper in the intervals of other 
and entirely different business, I ahould like to 
say to all who believe it desirable to encourage 
'"'HEINDEX, that the funda have not yer been pro- 
vided to pay a ‘General Agent; and until thla is 
done, the p ity of this cause must depend 
upon the Jndividual nnd voluntary exertions of 
thousands of its friends in different parta of the 
country. 

in the intervals of busines, I have obtained 
clubs of over tweuty subscribers in several towns 
where eight or nine months ago there was not one 
subscriber. There are hundredsof people in this 
country just as auxivus to do this, and just as able 
every Way, sa myself, if they would only have 
the courage to think ao. 

The circulation of the paper might be trebled 
in one month by a little well sustained effort on 
the part of its enthuslastic friends, if they would 
only work more and talk less. 

Can those who believe that ‘Truth is wholesome. 
who love “Liberty and Light," and who would 
promote ''Cultu Free Thought“ among their 
fellow-men, do better with their spare time, their 
spare cash, or their influence among men, than 
to spread ‘THE INDEX abroad among reading, In- 
telligent people ? 

Meantime, lest our friends expect too much 
from me, and lest they put you to more iucon- 
venieuce as above mentioned, it might be well 
to drop the word “General” ip your notice of my 
connection with the paper. My heart will be 


with you all the same, and my hands will do 
their full share in this cause as heretofore. 
Very truly, Asa K. BUTTS. 


[In order to escape the practical inconveniences 
referred to by Mr. Butts, we make the desired 
change. But the noble spirit of his letter, so full 
of all that is high-minded and disinterested, for- 
bids us to do so without publicly expressing our 
gratitude to him for bie uuwearied exertions in 
behalf of the paper and its cause, The value of 
his co-operation, direct and indirect, it would be 
difficult to state in too emphatic terms; and we 
thank him most sincerely for his assurance of 
continued sympathy and help in our work. Be- 
lieving as we do that the cause of Free Religion 
is the cause of Man in ita very highest aspect, we 
hope that all its friends will derive fresh inelte- 
mont from him to toll with undiminished and 
ever-increasing devotion to its service.—Ep.] 


A revival preacher lately worked hard at Iron- 
— Ohio, to get up un luterest, preaching day 
and night; but unsuccessfully. ‘The last night 
the house was crowded, und the preacher outdid 
himself; but not a soul rose for prayers, and he 
sat down completely discou . Before the 
benediction wus pronounced, however, a long- 
faced man got up, and said that the Eider had 
been working hard aud labored fuithfully with 
them, and as n token of their appreciation he 
moved the congregation give bim three cheers. 
Tt was done with a heartiness which made the 
pews tremble. 


A Welsh clergyman who preached from the 
text, "Love one another," gnve a natiofal turn 
to the subject. by illustrating it with an anecdote 
of two goats who met on the middle of one 

lank bridge that crossed the little stream In 

eir parish. "But did they fight and try to 
push each other in the water? Oh, no! but the 
one laid himself down while the other sapped 
over him. Here was a tira Here was lovet 
O, my brethren, let us all live like goats!“ 
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WX. 4. PAUNCÉ, 


Late with Henry B. 
Btebbins. 


Sno, 3. BEOWE, 


hier Toledo 
Late spe Inatitwtion. 


BROWN & FAUNCE, 


BOOKSELLERS. 
STATIONERS; 


AMD DEALERS IN 


Wall and Window Papers, 


(Buccessors to Henry 8. Stebbine,) 


115 SUMMIT STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


constantly ou hand a fine stock of standard and cur- 
rent literature, embracing books upon Selence, A" and Re- 
ligion, and are 1n receipt of new books from publishers es 
fast as lasnod. Books sent by melt pos: paid op ep of 
publisbers price, and prompti ordered when not ju stock. 
Owur-of-dato and rare books furnished whon "able lu 
this country or id Éogland. Orders by mail solichied. 


WANTED “== 


AGENTS 
GREAT INDUSTRIES 


von THR 
OF THE UNITED STATES; 


AN HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE ORIGIN, GROWTH, 
AND PERFECTION UF THE CHIEF INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS OF THIS COUNTRY. 


1,300 PAGES AND 500 ENGRAVINGS. 
Written by 20 Eminent Authors, Including 


JOHN B. GOUGH, LEON CABE, EDWARD HOWLAND, 
JOS. B. LYMAN, Ray. E. EDWIN HALL, HORACE 
GREELEY, PHILIP RIPLEY, 

ALBERT BRISBANE, F. B, PERKINS, Bte., Etc. 


This work fs a complete history of all branches of Industry, 
seen of manufacture, ect., In all agos, it 4a a complete 
encyclopedia of arte and manufactures, and ls the most enter- 
taining and valnable work of Information on subjects of gen- 
eral lotercat over offered tothe public, It ts adapted to tbe 
wanta of the Merchant, Manufacturer, Mechanic, Farmer 
Student, and Inventor, and salle to both old and young of all 
classes, ‘The book is sold by agents, who are making large 
sales in all parta of the country. It ts offered at tbo low price 
of $3.50, and ls the 8 book ever sold by sabseription. 
No family should be without & copy. We want Agents In 
every town of the United States, and no Agent can fall to do 
well with thie book. Our torme are liberal. We give our 
agenta the excineive right of territory. One of our sgenis 
sold 183 copies in elgbt days; another sold 368 In two weeks. 
Our agent in Hartford sold $97 tu one week. Specimens of 
the work sent to agente on receipt of stamp. 
and terme to agente address the publishers, 


J. 8. BUR E. & HYDE, Hartford, Conn., 
CHICAGO, ILL., or CANCINNATI, OHIO. 


circulars 


EWA copy of the above really valuable book will be maliod 
postpaid to any one who shall send @15.00, together with the 
names» of FIVE NEW subscribers, to 

“THE INDEX, Dnawzn M. Tor.zno, Omo." 


Friends of the Index! 


Please send us immedistely the name and address of every 
Radical Bookseller and Newaman you may know of; alao the 
address of every editor and paper likely to give aid and com- 
fort to our enterprise; and obligo ASA E. BUTTS, Agent 
of Tus INDEX, 


Address 


THE INDEX, Dnawzxz . ToLzpo, Onto. 


THE RADICAL. 
A few odd volumes, bonnd In cloth, for sale at two dollars 
) per vol, Sent post paid. 
Address BYDNEY H, MORSE, 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


B INDEX FOR 1871. Complete flos of Tun 
Lypex for 1671, neatly bound with black morocco 
backs and marbled covers, will be mailed to any aldresm 
Eis Bolus i ag prepa bp ine Brice Guy E liar 

re e purci . * 
ited number can be 2 , Egon y^ 


EIE EXAMINEH.—A limited namber of Nos. 1, 9, 

4, and 5 W. be sent postpaíd—the four uumbers for 60 
tents. Nos.1,2,and 5 for 40 cenis. Nos. 1 and 4 for 90 cents, 
No. 1 for 10 cente. What remain of fal] nets are reserved fur 
binding. Zion Herald says:—""The boldest heretic of to- 
," The Independent enys:—'"Tho most provounced radi- 

cal to the land.“ The Chicago Post saye:“—Equal to tbe ut- 
terances of Theodore Parker." Address THK EXAMINER. 
Winnetka, III., whore the numbers for e&le remain, — (136.1f] 


Fre une 
be soni por 
“Trathe tc 
thor of **Tbe Urigin a 


rRACTS Nu. J to N». 10) will 
acalpt of sixty conte These Include 
(uf wülch. Wr. Carle» Darabi, au 


=)» L base now rexd 


rutus for ue ‘De ham from my lumowt 
beart: end ] acre t afac an Vw 
Bible," by Bev, CT an eucumtiem.** 
by F. K Able; tution.” by Rav. A. B. 
Hradford; "The B ie bur be Pros- 
aut Heavon,^ by Rer. D, M Protblngimum; “The Christian 
Amet," by F. E. Abbat, This warte contatan in the 


argal over two hundred perses nf cic 
matter. Address TIIR INDRI, Uros 


} rimed residitr 
Tulrdu, Onin. 


+ — 
Last PA re dn! trente wanted! AN classes m working; 
te LOG is earn ane —— 


Eee La limet! 
hom, Particulas irea "432 ena G, liis à Oa., Fert land, Baina 


THE INDEX. 
INDEX TRACTS 


—Truths the Tim: by F. E. ABBOT, con. 

None the - Fit fet rmstions d M gern Principles, 8 

Mr. CHARLES. DARWIN, suthor of "The Orgia ~ 
cios,” aaya, in a lettor to the Editor not originally in e 

for pubifcation, but subsequently authorized to used: 

“I have now read 17 ror "e Fe D es 

most heart; agree 
mire them, {om as Edition. PRICE—10 cente; 12 copies, 


— of the Living God, by U. B. FROTHING- 

NAM, oo Y- debasing character of the lar no- 

tions ot Bod, aud presents concepllcre: of him that are 

worthy of the nineteenth century. New Edition, PhICE— 
b cente; 13 coplos, 50 cents. 


.$.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. CHARLES 
NG ARET, of England, le an overwhelming demonstration 
of the im tions aud errors of the Bible, both In the Old 
and the New Testaments, New Edition. PRICE—10 centa; 
18 copies, $1.00. 


. 4.—Ohristian Propagandism, by F. K. ABBOT 
4. <a exposure of the weakness, coat}ingss, and Ínefficlency 
of the System of Foreign Missions. Mull af Figures, Facts, 
and Inleresling Extracts. PRICE —10 cents; 13 copies, $1. 
No. 5.—** God In the Constitution,” by Rey. ARTHUR 
, BRADFORD, a the Proposed ‘Theological Amend- 
n to the Boie tates Consulat , PRICK—10 cents; 
18 copies, $1.00. 


, 6.—vEFhe Sabbath," by PARKER PILLSBURY, ge- 
rio Sabbatarian saperstition. New Edition. PRICE— 
10 cents; 1 copies, 


No.7.—*Compulsory Education,” by F. E. ABBOT, 
malnialos th htof every child to be educated, and the 
Tat of the Nie to eusure itan education, PRICE—6 
cents; 13 coples, 50 centa. 


No. The Present Heaven, by 0. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, treats of & sabject that interest every body. New Edi- 
tion, PRICE—5 centa; 19 coples, 50 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
shows the dangerous character of the attempt to Interpo- 
late the Evangelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Conatita- 
tinn. PRICE—5 cents; 12coplee, 50 cente. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christianity, by F. 
E. ABBUT. Third Ten 1 honsand. Sent for frea distribu- 
tion to any ona who will distributa it, in pac. of from 
5 to 100 copies. 


No. M. ue God of Sclence, by F. E. ABBOT, attempte 
to &how the real Ínfiuence of modern science upon the ides 
of God. PRICE—10 cents; 19 copies, $1.00. 


No. 11.—J7s Romantem Heal Christienity? Two 
Esasye 10 FKANCIS W. NEWMAN and F, E. ABBOT. 
P! o centa; 19 copies, $1.00. 


No. 15.—à0n the Vision of Heaven, Prof. P. W. 
NEWMAN, of England, analyzes the Christian conception 
of Heaven. PRICE—S cents; 19 copies, 50 cents. 


Address, THE INDEX, 
Drawer 88, Torspo, Oso. 


“THE CLERGY 


A SOURCE OF DANGER TO THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE.” 


Every Liberal should read this book. Price $1.75,—nostage 
free, Send fora copy. Address W. F. Jamicson, 189 & 141 
Monroe Bt., Chicagu, 11]. Agente wanted In every city, town, 
and village in the American Union, 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN Sr. LOUIS, MO. 

Tt |» intended as a vehicle for anch translations, com- 
meniaries, and original ariicles, as will dest promote tbe 
interesie of Speculative Philosophy in all ite departments. 

Termes of Subscription, 

Two dollars Br volume; single number, 50 cente. 

Vols, I. and II., bound in one volume in muslin, will be 
sont Pur x. mal) for $5.00. 

Vol, III., Vol. IV., and Vol. V. In muslin, $8.00 each. 


E^ Ali subscriptions (within the United States) should 
bo addressed to the Editor, "e 


WH, T. HARRIS, 
Box $996, Br. Louis, Mo. 


Back Numbers of the Index! 
FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


T is no lon sidle to furnish a complete ale of THE 
I INDEX Fou tis begloning, whether howd or unbound. 
Bot we have on band a number of single copies, some 
of tbem mpi the most valnable articles ht pub- 
Mshed, These be mailed to any addrees at 


Twenty-five Cents a Dozen! 


Persons ordering copies of any particular date will be an 

peo, if possible. It le hoped that friends interested 2 
& Free Religions movement will send in thelr orders at 

once, as much good can be done in this way at amall cost, 
Address THE INDEX, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


110—16leow, 


Guns for the People. 


Breech-Losd!ng Double Guna, 840 to $300. Doublo-Barre! 
Suat Guus $9 10 $150. Sing oto 82 10 20. Breech 
loading and Repeating Rifles. 830 to @100. volver, 86 
senso’ of Gory hint thane Bapt parea “he 
nd very cheap, Bzxp STAMP for 
La Liluwirated and Descrlpilve PnicE- REA 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, susburgh, Pan” * + 


Samuel Johnson's Work On India. 


Sent on receipt of price,—$5,00. 
Address B. H. MORSE, 
% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


EP Send to 
acd lan Lina mtr ese for Cataloguo of other scientific 


ps ENGLISH AND A moo 
rd vend to J. F. RÜGGLES, Bronson, tia 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION 
With offices at 148 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO, O, and "1 
Street, NEW YORK CITY, has boon with 7 
Btock of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, nl 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and mite 


THE INDEX 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Relin 
Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give publie n Religion, 
the boldest, most cultivated, and best matured do ste L] 
age on all religions questions. THE INDEX ja e 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM W, STEVEN; 
with the following liat of Editorial Oenirtinitors » 


DO. H. FIUTDBINGULAM, of New 
THOMAS W, WIGGINSON, of e ONE i 
WILLIAM J. FOTTRK, of Sew Redford, Mas 
WODAN P- WALIOWELL, of Boston, Mare 
WILLIAM I SPENCER. af Meserttil, Mass 
Mas. K. O, CHENEY, of Jamajos Plain, Maes 
Inv. CHARLES VOYREY, of London, bngtand 
Prot. PRANCIS N SEWAAN of Weston eper Maw 3 
Ter, MONCURR D. CONWAY, of Condo, Parente 
ABA K. DUTTS ls Advertining Agent f 
bp E X im on i burine or the 1 Indes Ano 
e r, aloni ad T 
Toledo, Ohio," ar losz, Drawer . 


very Libora! sucmid nette for TIE IX 

best popular exjooent of Religions Uiberal lnm, Ak. u. 
Every Olririlas mintetor and ovaey kn irg ex 

ber sand annarra for lr, ea tho Charet, wees t 

must acholerly expowlior of thr lfnrence bones poe 

Thought and Rvaneulioa) Chvletionity, xn as ns — 

of eee well Informed of the arguments eee iia 

will Ager in ent- in th» inom, eee 
Almoot every number contains a discourse or Article 

which alone fa worth the price of one year's subscripti 


e m 85.00 for one year, or 75 conte for three months o» 
Address 


* oe 


THE INDEI, 
Drawer 58, Toledo, Obl. 


New Tracts! 
Intended to Teach Religion Without Superdlle. 


FIRST SRS... .—..—.—..—.—. NO, 1 W No, 1 
BECOND SR RIS... ..—.—.-No. B1 TO No. 08 


Ethor Boriss, SO Conte; Both, 50 mis. 


Address (N^ OHAS. K. WHIPPLE, 
[13—38] 19 Prxcxxzr Br., B. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Free Religious Association. 


The Report in pamphlet form, of the Annus. Mzermo of 
the Fezes Reviaious Aasoctation for 1872, can be obisined br 
Applying to the Secrotary, Wu. J. Porrkg, Nsw BAD. 
Mass, It contains essaye by John W. Chadwick, on “Lm- 
EBTT AND TRE CuUnROH in Amznica;" by C. D. B. Mills, on the 
question, “Dose RELIOION REPRESENT A PERMANENT SENTI- 
MENT OF THE HUMAN MIND, OR 18 IT A FERIAHABLE BUPERMTI- 
TION" and by 0. B. Frothingham, on "Tum MNG or By- 
XANITT;" togutber with the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and addresses and remarks by Dr. Bartol, A. B. Al- 
eott, Lucretia Mott, Cella Burleigh, Horaca Seaver, Alezam- 
der Loos, and others,. Price, 85 oenta; in packages of fos or 
more, $5 cents each. 

Tho ANNUAL Reports for 1868, 1860, 1870, and 1871 (at 95 
canta each), Rev. Samuel Johnson's essay on “Tas Wonne 
or Jxaus" (80 cents), Rev. W. H. Channing's esaay oo "Tus 
Rawioione or Cara” (90 cente), Col. T.W, Hizyluson's essay 
on "Tux ByuPATAT oF Reticions’ (80 cents), and an essay 
by W. J, Poiler,on “ Kmasow ao RzvxLATIOX (10 cente)-4l! 
published through the Assoclaton—can also be oblalned s+ 
above. WM. J. POTTER, 

[uu Becrelavy, 


HALL’S 


MAGIC SHADE FIXTURES! 


An ingenious arrangement by which s Shade may he rolled 
down foa the top, orale’ ren the bottom of the Winduw, 
or both, ae may be desired; thus securing PERFECT VENTIA- 
TION, GooD Livur, and at {he same time COMPLETE Privacy 
In the room. 
sit are an admirable and chesp subatitute for Inside 

nde. 

‘Are eaelly attached to Shades now fn uno. Are erpecially 
adapted for Office and Store Windows. 

For nale by dealers in shades generally. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
CHICAGO CURTAIN FIXTURE COMPANY, 
145 SorrH CLINTON ST., Crtoaao, ILL. 


_bann 
F. J, 8COTT, J. H. BTOPBLET 


AROHITECTS, 


7 MADISON STREET (Near Boody House), TOLEDO. 
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DAVID C. FRANCIS, 


DEALER IN 


NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 


17 Astor Place, and 140 Bib St., New York. 


Priced catalogues of books In stock, Issued from time " 
time, wii} be forwarded fiee to any address, ex | 


i 


— 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. s 


Votume 3. 


LIBERTY AND LIGAT. 


TOLEDO, O, AND NEW YORK, DECEMBER 21, 1872. 


Single Coples Five Cemts. 


WmuoLxz No. 156. 
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Attle anders: is even more momen: 


ita consequences the 

pire Paganism vo Christianity, THE INDEX 

mako the character of this vast change intenigitie in at least 
its features, and offers an opportunity discussions 
en this subject which find no Otting place in other papers. 


N. . No contributor to THE INDEX, edilorial or other- 
wise, is responsible for anything published in iu columns ex- 


cept for bis or her own individual contributions. Editorial 
contributions will In every case be name 
or initials of the writer. 

Fmawmcr Etumawoon Astor, . . . " Editor. 
Angan WALTER Sravens, . . „ Associate Editor. 


J. Porra. A 
TLLIAM H. Spencer, Mes. E. D. Cuswmr, Bov. CHARLES 
orsrr (England), Prof. Feincis W, Newman (England), 
Rev. Mowcuzzg D. Cowwar (England), Editorial Contríbw- 


Robust and Sentimental Goodness. 


BY A. W. STEVENS. 

We are yet to have In this country, T trust, an 
American Religion,—one which shall be some- 
how native to the soll, and yet cosmopolitan In 
its genius; one also which shall produce for us & 
type of salnthood far more natural than that of 
the medimval and ancient times, and therefore 
vastly superior to that. 

The saint of those times was too often a tame 
and alckly creature. He had no wholesome brav- 
ery; heran away from the world, afraid of its 
temptations and trials, and hid himself In a eave 
or cell, and so fancied himself secure—as the os- 
trich, which hides its head In the sand, thinking 
because it sees no danger that therefore there is 
noue. Butour old saint was no more safe; for 
in running to the forest he did not run from him- 
self: and self is the most dangerous enemy man 
bas, unless he sublimes It with a true saintliness. 
The religious recluse carried with him his moral 
cowardice, and all thoes hungry human passiona 
which refuse to be starved into subjection, and 
which slept in bis breast only because they had 
no outward opportunity'to waken them: slept 
there, not conquered and trained but drugged 
with solitude, fed on a thin diet of roots and ber- 
ties. He looked attenuated and ghostly, did this 
old gaint; but his ghostliness was not of the holy 
ghost; or, It waa a very imperfect gesture of that 
august spirit, True holiness is wholeness, not 
halfness. Itis putting into right relations and 
activity the whole mau, not any part of him. 
Intellect, soul, sense,—all must be recognized, 
and given free course to be glorified. Can men 
ascend Into the highest heaven while they are in 
iguorance, while their minds are all uncultivated 
and unfilled with the treasurés of wisdom? Can 
they go there having sacrificed reason and com- 
mon sense, and committed themselves to credu- 
lity and superstition ? Can they even hope to carry 
their soula to that exaltation by spurning, revil- 
ing, macerating, and destroying their bodies, and 
treating their whole physical nature and the sys- 
tem of material things generally with contempt? 
We can hardly think ao. And yet at the bottom 
of this old sainthood, and of much of the religion 
of past times, there was a signal lack of high 
faith in Man as he came right from the plastic 
hand of Nature—a bellef that a large part of him 
was evil and must be crucified; that only as his 
super-abounding spirits were crushed out, bia in- 
tellectual curiosity snubbed and suppressed, his 
high energy and force of character reduced and 


abated, was he able to arrive at a holy state 
pleasing to God and fit for heaven. 

But herein America we are to learn to believe 
in Man as he was never belleved In before. We 
are to know him better than he was ever known 
before, because we are to see his many-sidedness; 
because we are to see every variety and specimen 
of him that the four quarters of the earth can 
produce. And we are to make belief in Man, 
and all the sublime things his being hints at, the 
foundation of our new religion. And as the 
foundation is broad and universal, so the religion 
which we are to rear upon it is to be broad and 
universal, It is to be a spherical religion, not a 
hem!-spherical, not a tribal, not a provincial, not 
a national, but a human, a world-religion, It is 
to know nothing fragmeutary and partial, but 
always is to seek to trace those full circles that 
Nature delights ever to describe in everything 
she creates, It ls to draw on all climes and times, 
and yet is to grow up In this clime and time, and 
have its root as It were In this soll under our feet. 
And why not? This continent is the centre and 
heart of the globe, and draws from and commu- 
nicates with every remote extremity of ite huge 
body. It ls no wild Imagination to suppose that 
God reserved this spot of land, midway between 
the oceans, and between the modern clvilization 
of Europe and the ancient civilization of Asia, 
as a fallow field wherein he would sow the choice 


“seed brought from all the past, and grow a nobler 


harvest of ideas and of men than was ever grown 
before. I believe he will do this; and that we 
are to have here in America better civilization, 
a better society, & better religion, than any other 
age or people ever realized,—which shall not be 
American merely, but which shall be human and 
cosmopolitan. 

And out of this, as I have said, we are to have 
a type of aalnthood which will vastly improve on 
that of the past. With us the hero and the 
salnt shall combine in one. No longer will we 
suffer men to be divided into the great and the 
good; but the good ahall be great, and the great 
shall be good. No longer will we suffer men to 
find their way to heaven by turning their backs 
seornfully towards earth; but upon earth they 
shall make their heaven to come. No longer 
shall they flee from society to enter solitude, but 
they shall cause the town to become as peaceful 
as the forest, and in the midst of society they 
shall help every one to find a happy solitude In 
the depths of his and her own breast. No longer 
shall they divorce religion and common life, but 
they shall make all life religious, and they shall 
make religion life. No longer shall they deepise 
and crucify any part of their nalure as evil, or 
distinguish any more between the natural and 
the spiritual; but they shall reverently unfold 
and uplift their whole nature, until throughout 
they become natural - spiritual men, and learn to 
discover the soul of things in everything, and 
the true relation of the outward to the inward. 
We will have our holy man to be a whole man. 
Sweetness and light, gentlenem and strength, 
meekness and courage, purity and power, sim- 
pllelty and understanding, modesty and de- 
termination, docility and wisdom, shall be united 
in him. Our Superior Man shall be like our con- 
tinent,—girt with grace and with might, his 
character broad and deep. He shall draw 
strength of will from Its everlasting mountains, 
greatness and steadiness of purpose from its deep 
and long-flowing rivers, expansiveness of view 
from its wide-sweeping plains and valleys, 
beauty and sweetness of spirit from its lovely 


landscapes clothed with plenty and fragrant with 
the breath of flowers. 

But as yet how far we are from what we say 
shall be! The average sainthood which we are 
permitted to behold In our land to-day ls not of 
that handsome type which we trust will here- 
after adorn our continent. Now our holy man 
is still a half man, not a whole one. He is only 
the product of the popular religion, which pro- 
duct is mostineomplete and unsatisfactory. Not 
that 1 would affirm that the prevalent religion 
has produced no saints of the better type, for I 
believe it has bestowed upon every Christian 
century some, There are good men and women 
in all sects, euch as we should be willing to have 
for our neighbors all the year round. We will 
try to be fair in our Judgment, And yet the best 
and the wisest in the churches are the most die- 
satisfied with them; thia always having been the 
case. Backulidera from the Church are often 
worse than the Church; but Come-oulers from It 
are almost invariably better than that they come 
out from. They come out generally because they 
grow out, and cannot any longerstay in. In this 
wuy Martin Luther grew out of the Church, and 
George Fox, William Ellery Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, &nd Ralph Waldo Emerson. A 
host there are in Christendom who have grown 
out of the Church and can never go back into it, 
because they feel it would keep them In a atate of 
halfness, while a state of wholeness (holiness) is 
what they desire to attain to; and they think 
they can attain to it better outside. 

Let us also be Just enough to acknowledge that 
there are some saints outside of the Church as 
well as in, whose sainthood causes us to hope that 
the nobler type is approaching. And this shows 
us that saintliness isa plant which, to say the 
least, grows just us well out of doors in the open 
weather of God, na in the instituted hot-house of 
ecclestasticlam, under prescribed care and culture. 
It proves to us conclusively, and ought to prove 
to everybody, that we cannot Invariably identify 
the good man with the Church-member: because 
he ls the latter, we cannot presume he la also the 
former. It establishes so much ns this beyond all 
doubt—that the whole question of this or that 
qne being a saint is entirely an open one so far as 
it relates to his belonging or not belonging to any 
church, to his attending or not} attending any 
religious meeting, to his observing or not observ 
ing customary plous forms and seasons, to his en- 
tertaining or not entertaining certain generally 
received opinions. The time las quite passed 
if indeed it ever was, when these things can 
accepted as positive evidences of s tly type 

who 


te — u^ matne = P, Emerson 
go to , the a e of emigration 
would be likely to set that way.” 

After all, we remember it was Jesus who gave 
us the excellent rule whereby to Judge men: “By 
thelr fruits ye shall know them.” Let ua live 
neighbor to à man, summer and winter, and 
have daily Intercourse and dealings with him, 
and we shall then be able to Judge quite socu- 
rately as to his character, irrespective of his con- 
formity or non-conformity to the popular re- 


on. 
ae) this rule which Jesus gives, when applied 
to a great number of hia so-called disciples, re- 
veals a fearful state of Insufficiency rego vi 
them; it shows that they are not of the t 
ttern at all. Were he to come among his pro- 
followera to-day, I am sure he would know 
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who has mastered the marvels of their union 
and thelrinter-action? How much, then, has the 
wisest man yet to learn, and bow should he hope 
to learn it if he allow logic, even the most spe- 
cious, to array itself against facts, seeking to 
controvert them by argument, as he would over- 
throw an opinion or a creed? And where logic 
la out of place, how mucb less should he permit 
blind prejudice to obstruct, with its stupid as- 
surnptions, the way which might lead to 
new and important discoveries? 

Tt has been said by sensible men, and even b 
those who desire to be just and liberal, that ecl- 
entific investigation of spiritual nomena 18 
made impoesible by the conditiona imposed; but 
this, nga = it be a fact in some cases, ia by no 
means universally true, Certainly, eve ing 
has Its conditionsof being and acting; conditions 
which we have to take as we find iion, because 
experience has made us aware of their existence 


fo to recognize, and submit to, these inevi- 
table restrictions. & [ 

certat K ted th rar 

n things for granted, or upon the wi 

of others, there would y — ground 
for this allegation; but the trath is that, with a 
powerful medium, nothing in the external is re- 
quired which makes it imposible, or even diffi- 
cult, for an intelligent and honest inv tor to 
eee for himself that the phenomena called spirit- 
ual really do take place, When, as to mental 
conditions, nothing is demanded but that he 
should bring to this investigation that earnest 
and bumble spirit of Inquiry which should char- 
acterize the philosopher in all his researches, 
what more can be exacted? 

It is undoubtedly true that the critical and 
continuous Investigation of these phenomena Is, 
from their nature, far more difficult than experi- 
ments with objects and agenta whose presence 
can be commanded at pleasure, and the govern- 
ing laws of which are better understood. These 
— N will often elude the of those who 
would hold them for critical scrutiny. They 
must be taken, with their Intrinsic peculiarities, 
just as they are. The difficulties in the way of 
exhaustive research are inevitable, and may 
|" x rove in the end insurmountable; bu 

it not at least premature to be discouraged by 
difficulties anticipated in the after-steps of in- 
vestigation before the first have been taken? In 
the honest and earnest effort to understand and 
explain these things, though the research ahould 
be only partially successful, a key might be found 
toopen some closed door; some facts might re- 
veal themselves to the patient questioner,—and 
all facts are worth knowing,—as guides to him 
who desires, before all things, to eularge the 
boundaries of his present field of knowl 
The material phenomena should thus have in- 
terest for every student of Nature; while to 
those who desire to obtain evidences of the in- 
destructible life of man, which they have failed 
to find elsewhere, Spiritualism appeals. Whether 
the proofs she offers be incontrovertible, must 
necessarily depend not only upon what they are 
in themselves, but also upon the mental charac- 
teristics of the person to whom the revelation is 
made. To many thinking men, once entirel 
aceptical in regard to a future life, they have auf- 
ficed ; but since there are minds so constituted 
that, after all the daily experiences of life, they 
deny the existence of matter, and others whom 
neither mental perception nor argument avails 
to convince of the existence of mind, no con- 
ceivable proof ean possibly ensure to all a belief 
in anything. 

What Spiritualism teaches to those who have 
become convinced of the gem origin of the 
manifestations is, that we live upon this earth, 
not as highly organized bodies, vitalized by a ma- 
terially generated force, but as em 
and that, when that which is mortal dies, the in- 
dwelling man la left, just what be was before: 
& man, with all his individual characteristics 
and imperfections unchanged; clothed In & form 
as real as that which clothed him here, though 
less grossly material; Invisible and intangible to 
us only because our bodily senses are not fitted to 
see and feel this subtile substance, but able under 
certain conditions to gather about itself, from el- 
ements or emanations made available by some 
by those we call me- 

form, ble to our 
senses but ba er of being instan iy dissipated, 
resolving Itself into Its invisible constituents, as 
water may be made to do by the passing of an 
electric current through it. 

For men who claim to be wiser than the multi- 
tude, and especially for those to whom Nature 
stands for God, should not all the ways she opens 
seem good, seeing that towards some precious 
truth they all must tend? What though the 

be invisible, and there be labyrinths to be 
readed, which may bewilder and baffle fora 
time the philosopher who, striving to follow 
where abe leads, is but a little q oning child 
after all, and wisest when he realizes igno- 
tance, ol g to nothing which she offers for 
his investigstion, and cavilling at no conditions 
which she imposes. May the truly wise come 


bodied spirits; 


bravely and humbly to this work; and so, at last, 
thro denial, and doubt, and faithful seeking, 

irit standing to all Tor what they really are 
and spiri wi e are 
whatever that may be, d imi 


“And in this twofold ephere—the twofold man 
Hold firmly to the natural, to reach 

The apiriius! beyond It—üsiug stili 

The type with mortal vision, to plerce thro’ 
With eyes immortal, to tho antits pe, 

Zomo call tbe ideal,—better culled ibe real, 
And ceriain to be called so presently 

When things shall bavo thelr names." 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S THEOLOGY, 


(Prom the Boston Cummonwealth.] 


In the year 1858 Mr. Beecher lectured in the 
Fraternity course In tbla city, on a general sub- 
ject. It was a simple matter Ín itself, and called 
for no comment. But the Fraternity lectures 
having their origin with Theodore Parker's 

le, the Ezaminer, a Baptist journal of New 

‘ork, deemed it its duty to remind him of hia 
E N Invitation from such 
heretics, reupon Mr. Beecher wrote to the 
managers to know what was done with the pro- 
ceeds of the lectures, and soon after, in the Jnde- 
pendent, defended his right to leetnre when and 
where he pleased, with his usual force and direct- 
nees when In controversy. This was a simple 
matter, also, calling for little comment, except in 
approbation of his independence. But in this 
reply Mr. Beecher ventured to state his theolog- 
ical ground-work in these words, which at once 
stamped him with the “faithful” as questionable, 
if not . — for it was to most readers incom- 


prehensible :— - 

"Could Theodore Parker worshlp my God? 
Chriat Jesus is his name. All that there is of 
God to me la bound up in that name. A dim and 
shadowy effluence rises from Christ, and that I 
am taught to call the Father. A yet more tenu- 
ous and invisible film of thought arises, and that 
is the Holy Spirit. But neither are to me aught 
tangible, restful, accesalble.“ 

Fourteen years have gone by, and now we 
have Mr. Beecher making a new declaration. 
His contempt for the Cambridge confession of 
Calvinism has long been no secret, and the other 
Sunday it was openly expressed by him in s wa; 
that apparently “did him ." The most o! 
noxious clause in that confession appeared to be 
the following, which the reverend gentleman 
read with a terrible emphasis :— 

By the decree of God, and for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory, some men and some angels are. 
— — to everlasting ruin, aud some are 

oreordained to everlasting death.” 

The painfully Intense interest with which the 
88 drank in the terrible words was 
hardly diverted by the criticism which followed 
It, which wassimply, “That is rather rough, ia it 
not?” He went on reading until he came to the 
following :— 

“These angels and men, thus predestinated 
and foreordained, are fixed to an unchungeable 
destiny ; their number is certain and detined, 
and cannot be increased or diminished." 

“That ls what you may call a tight fit," said 
the eloquent commentator. Mr, Beecher added; 

“If I were left to choose between absolute infi- 
delity and atheism, and the acceptance of a God 
who has pre-ordained and predestinated an in- 
numerable host of his creatures to torments, to 
pains, and to eternal death, for his praise and his 

ry, wby, rather than accept such an infernal 
eity, I would be an atheist, and I would glory 


therein.“ 
A murmur of su followed this 
bold pronunciamento. Mr. er then turned 


to the sermons of Dr. Binney, preached from the 
same pulpit, in one of which Dr. Binney sald 
that there were those sitting before him who in 
the eternal should more of the tor- 
ments of the damned than the volume of all that 
was painful, all that was dreadful, to the souls 
then waiting in hell. Mr. Beecher said: “It is 
to a Being like this that we y or Father.’ 
Why, if there were one soul t was 
tined by him to such a ae inheritance of 
woe, I would say ‘Our Fiend'—not Our Father." 
Our local organ of New England Orthodoxy, 
the Congregationalist, upon this declaration 
takes occasion to clear modern Congregational- 
ism of the imputations put upon It. It says: 
“While the Boston council of 1885 did re-af- 
firm, for substance, the old and elaborate confes- 
sions, it framed and set forth a new declaration 
of faith which wholly avolda the statements to 
which objection is made, and which it would 
have been E Ei et u^ Pours ner "e 
uoted as e e of the New Eng- 
land Coi — 2 — In one sense he 
can — his accusation, but in another sense it 
is harmful, and as cruel to the churches 
whom he represents as la the formula with which 
he quarrels. The doctrines which they hold sre 
far irom being as monstrous as, In the heat of ex- 
temporaneous and extra t discourse, 
Beecher would make the public believe,” 
The Fraternity people should re-invite Mr. 
Beecher to lecture this fall, and have this 
Tine matter gone over with thoroughnees by 


Br. BARTHOLOMEW'&. — Dean Stanley may 
— have met Roman Catholics, who, at the 
mention of this or other priestly crimes, 


unless he be 8 but he will defend it by 
historical as well as b; 


when it is said, as Roman Catholics often do say, 
that persecution, to do Ita work, must be thor- 


have been 
y men who 
y were right, and who ac- 
cordingly left the roots of the cancer the gaa 


most complete example of successful, because 

thorough, persecution. It was the Massacre of 

ew's Day that turned back France 

the anes of Germany and 

England, and left her a Catholic country. Who 

then, fears to name it? Who disavowa the deed ? 

No Catholic d wo far aa the Times knows; at 
nobody w 

for his church, oan be in) uced into this 

question. London Times. 
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MORACE GREELEY. 


The death of Mr. Greeley ls an event which 
has produced a more profoundly sad sensation in 
the hearta of the American people, than any 
which has occurred rince the tragic close of the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. Perhaps there is but 
one other man alive in America to-day, and in 
public life, whose death would make so deep an 
impression on the nation as has Mr. Greeley'a. 
That man is Charles Sumner. 

There are two-fold and special reasons why 
Horace Greeley's death should receive further 
notice in these columns than what hns already 
been given to it. In the first place, although 
Mr. Greeley was never identified In the least, so 
far as we know, with the cause of Free Religion 
aa represented by THE INDEX, he was yet so 
thorough a Liberal in every sense of the word as 
to rank him pre-eminently amongst the ad- 
vanced, progressive thinkers and workers of the 
time. A man of deep and strenuous convictions 
waa he—perhape a man of prejudices (If any one 
could be excused for iudulging in these, he might, 
because his pre-judgments were so often instinct- 
ively accurate); but above all he was through 
his whole life & conspicuous and consistent seeker, 
welcomer, defender, and server of new Ideas, 
untrammelled thought, and every measure of re- 
form which promised well for humanity. The 
paper which he founded and built up to the very 
zenith of success was literally a tribune where 
every truth, even the most unpopular, could 
always go and take its stand, and where It could 
speak to the people from n most assured and ad- 
vantageous position, It is hardly too much to 
aay, that not a reform can be named which has 
within the last thirty years challenged the atten- 
tion of American society, but owes no small 
debt of gratitude to the New York Tribune for 
hospitable and kindly treatment of it. Mr. 
Greeley obtained his famous soubriquet of “the 
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philosopher," because he was ever so ready to 
espouse and defend, or st least to give a large 
and welcome hearing in hia paper, to new and 
rational modes of thinking and living. If his 
journal, as he gave tone and direction to it, was 
anything, it was an immense and skilful instru- 
ment, in the hands of an utterly fearless and 
faithful man, for the promotion of the best 
thought and life of the American people. As 
such it has not Ita parallel in all the journalism of 
our times, And we conalder It & most signifi- 
cant and encouraging commentary on the virtue 
and intelligence of the “common people" of this 
couutry, that the New York Tribune, appealing 
ever eo directly aud largely to them, and recelv- 
ing at all times from them so great 4 measure of 
its support, should have grown into so gigantic 
proportions and so vast an influence. Going 
into thousands upon thousands of the homes and 
into millions of the hands of the great common- 
alty of the land, it became their faithful informer 
and thelr wise Instructor, enlightening thelr 
minds and enlisting thelr hearts by its reliable, 
aimple, conimon-sense facts and doctrines, until 
it grew to be almost their household oracle, and 
to be regarded by them well nigh as indispensable 
as food and clothing, What Horace Greeley 
thought or knew about anything, these people 
were always glad to read and hear; and, though 
they might now and then laugh at some of his 
eccentric notions and habits, they always re- 
spected and revered him while they laughed. 
They knew that whatever else he was, he at 
least was brave and honest, humane and gen- 
erous; that he was no partisan, even In politics, 
Imt a courageous, homely teller of the truth as 
he saw and understood it. 

In religion, Mr. Greeley was no less consist- 
ently liberal than in politics aud social ethics. 
In this matter he early did his own thinklug, 
and thought himself iuto the most advanced 
liberalism of that day. He was a Universalist 
when it required courage to be one, and when 
that was as startling a heresy to Orthodoxy as 
Free Religion is to-day. Although he remained 
nominally a Universalist to the day of his death, 
he held to that doctrine not with bigotry but 
with an enlarged sympathy with other even the 
latest forms of liberalism. He was intimate 
with the leading Transcendentalists of New 
England, and not only personally fellowshipped 
those distinguished men and women, but gave 
their ideas space in his paper and no little credit 
in his belief. George Ripley and Margaret Ful- 
ler—bright stars in the galaxy of New England 
Trauscendentalists—were both received into the 
warm friendship of Mr. Greeley, and both were 
called by him to the ataff of Tribune writers. 
This was when the name of Margaret Fuller 
was not only associated with this then latest 
phase of religious beresy, but also with the new 
aud astonishing doctrine of Woman's Rights,“ 
which as u social heresy was regarded at that 
time as more revolutionary than it is to-day. 
The tribute which Margaret Fuller—the most re- 
markably intellectual of American women— 
pays to the enlarged and discriminating views 
and generous qualities of Mr. Greeley, ia noble 
and tender, and makes one wonder how ao many 
of her later countrywomen could so vitally mis- 
coucelve the whole animus of Mr. Greeley's 
recent attitude towards the woman question. 
He has sincerely sald and done more for the ele- 
vation of woman than any other presidential 
candidate who was ever offered, or who Is likely 
soon to be offered, to the suffrages of the people 
of this nation; and he haa said and done it not 
from any selfish, narrow, fanatical spirit, but 
from that religious love of humanity, of equal 
rights and fair play, which was ever his promi- 
nent characteristic. 

Mr. Greeley's religious liberalism is further 
evidenced In the fuct, that, at the time of bis 
death, he was president of the Liberal Club of 
New York, which, if we rightly apprehend it, 
holds à somewhat similar relation to the theology 
of the empire city as the Radical Club in Boston 
to the theology of that high centre of American 
rationalism. That n man of his busy cares, so 
deeply immersed in politica, so pursued by the 
multitudinous labors of hia editorial profession, 
should bave had any special Interest ju theolog- 


leal questions may well be wonde 

he had this interest, aud that It wate e ad 

tion of new ideas and mooted doctrines, 

that his mind was broad and open, and — 

tionally philosophical and rationalistic. A radi 
cal in religion he may not have been; but a lib. 
eral he certaluly was. 

We should do injustice to our own feelings if 
we did not in the second place observe, that ona 
motive for our making this more extended ally. 
sion to Mr. Greeley arises from the hearty 
and admiration whicb we have long felt for tne 
man, and from personal gratitude for the kind. 
ness he once rendered to us. We aball never 
forget when, at the age of sixteen, lonely and 
struggling with this world’s bard circumst; 
endeavoring to learn the art of which he had 
Jong been a master, we first met him and heard 
bim speak, and kindled with the glow of his 
earnest, eloquent, encouraging, and inspiring 
words. Fora long time thereafter, we followed 
his career with respectful and admiring atten. 
tion, and again and again were thrilled and In- 
cited by his honest and manly words, appealing 
as they ever did to earnest and aspiring youth, 
Nor ean we cease with grateful emotions to re. 
member, when at a later period in our life we 
needed the advice, direction, and friendly amid. 
ance of such aman as he, and applied to him 
for these, he promptly and generously bestowed 
them upon us, even when the special atrem of his 
burdensome cares and weightier matters would 
have justified his giving us none of them. But 
he was not a man to withhold kindly servis 
from any one when it was in his power to afford 
jt. How much such service he rendered (o 
young men and old, to strangers and friends, to 
those nigh to and those distant from him, who 
had no stronger claims upon bim than sich zs 
common humanity suggests, the great world will 
never know: only those will know who received 
it and find it impossible to forget it. 

So we add our tears to the tears of the many 
at Horace Greeley's death ; we stand with the 
great throng beside hia bier and Jook reverently 
and gratefully upon his bland and benignant 
face; we follow with the long procession to his 

grave, aud there at last we say : "Farewell, hon- 
ent man, brave reformer, liberal thinker, wise 
benefactor! Thou art more honorable and not 
less honored, as thou liest in thy elvle robes, than 
if thou wert clothed with the regalia and at- 
tended with the pomp of the highest office in 
the land!“ A. W. B. 


M 

The article which appears in another column 
of this number of THÈ INDEX, entitled "Body 
and Sou): A Ples for Spiritualism,” impresses us 
ag being very candid and sincere in tone, and in- 
dicative on the part of the writer only of an 
earnest desire to present the truth as she under- 
stands it, For our part, we certainly do not "re 
coil” from the name "'Epiritualism," when it is 
spoken to us by so fair-minded and apparently 
truth-loving a believer. And yet though we 
most patiently and respectfully listen and wait, 
and even hope, while thoee speak who do believe, 
we remain still (as we trust through no fault of 
our own) an unbeliever. ‘Facts’ indeed are 
stubborn things; the phenomena of Spiritual- 
jam’! are indeed ‘‘marvellous,"'—but, then, the 
cause of those facts and phenomena i still unex- 
plained to our satisfaction, certainly not demon- 
strated to be spirits. Often nothing is more delu- 
sive than “evidence received through the senses," 
as every day's experience convinces us; while 
logie“ haa so far ao well vindicated Itself to our 
mind, that somehow we cannot but retain for Ita 
most profound respect. Prejudice and dogma- 
tism are moat certainly ‘‘out of place" in the con- 
sideration of any subject; but logic is a founds- 
tion for truth which reason will always find it 
hard to overcome a strong partiality for. 

But let honest Spiritualists persevere to Bee 
and to tell. We for one promise not to pre-judge 
their case; and no one will rejoice more than we 
should they finally settle the old, old question— 
“Tf a man die, shall be live again? A. W. 8. 


It is a foolish fear that science may kil) poetry 
by substituting exact knowledge for fervid imag- 
ination. Light reveals the beauty that darkness 
hides. 
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BPECIAL NOTICE. 


Attention is called to the fact that the adver- 
tisement of Publications of the Free Religious 
Amociation, in another column of THE INDEX, 
has been revised by withdrawing a considerable 
portion of it. All the Publications, excepting 
the Report for thia year and the Discourse on 
Reason and Revelation," were destroyed In the 
Boston Fire. With the exception of those 
named, they were all stored at the warebouse of 
Mr. Hallowell, the Treasurer, who was one of 
the Wool Merchants of Federal Street who were 
so disastrously burned out. Compared with his 
great loss, the Aseociation suffers a small one. 
The pecuniary value, however, of the books de- 
stroyed was not Inconsiderable; yet the loss will 
be especially felt by those persons who deaire to 
make their files of the Association's Annual Re- 
ports complete. Poesibly a few numbers may be 
gathered from Agents who have had them for 
aale, but for the present no orders can be filled for 
any Annual Report previous to that of 1872; nor 
for Mr. Higginson's Sympathy of Religions,“ 
Mr, Channing's ‘‘Religions of China," nor Mr. 
Johnson's Worship of Jesus“ — 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary, F. R. A. 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH IN BOSTON AS A 
POST OFFICE. 


It is a curious illustration of the spirit of our 
times, of the mingling of reverence for the past 
with the new reconsideration of all questions in 
thelr practical bearings, that while outside citi- 
zens, professing no sympathy with the doctrines 
of the Old South Church, were rejoicing that the 
fire had spared this venerable edifice, and left 
it still to stand as a landmark of the olden times, 
the trustees had already consented to lease 
it to the government for a  poet-office,—of 
course giving up its character of peculiar sanctity 
forever. 

We, certainly, who profesa to believe that the 
serving of humanity by the punctual tranamis- 
aion of letters of love and service from one to an- 
other is a religions occupation as well pleasing to 
God as singing psalms or preaching sermons, 
have no right to complain; but old habite are 
strong, and we cannot get over a little feeling of 
regret at seeing the old church that stood so quiet 
and still through the week days,—only connected 
with the busy world below by Its clock which 
slowly tolled the hours which brought near the 
day of rest, its day of occupation and life,—be- 
come a part of the restless, busy crowd Iteelf, 
filled with hurrying, restless feet all day long, 
and its fair whiteness soiled with the mud and 
Alth which humanity still drags along with it. 

Still more incongruous does it seem that those 
who put on the old church only a few years ago, 
“Desecrated by British troops in 1775,"— thus 
perpetuating the memory of an old grievance 
which more than flfty years of peace should have 

suffered to fade out of remembranoce,—should con- 
sent to what might seem a eimilar **making of 
amy Father'a house a house of merchandise," 

But after all, except that the end will probably 
be the destruction of the building which helps to 

give character and picturesque effect to the mo- 
notonous newness which must prevail over the 
rebullt district, is there any cause for surprise or 
regret at this result? 

Our Puritan Fathers did not believe in the dis- 
Yinctively sacred character of thelr church edi- 
fices. It was long tbe custom, and is still in 
country places, to hold town-meetings in the par- 
jah meeting-house. Various notices also, some- 
times quile secular in character, were given out 
on Sunday, and the weekly paper was often dis- 
tributed in church to those who lived at an In- 
convenient distance from the post-office. It is 
atill the custom in Southern negro churches to 
distri bue letters after the close of the religious ex- 
ercisea, It was very touching after the close of 
the war, to hear the inquiries for missing rela- 
tives thus read by the pastors, In fact, the 
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church organization was the only place where | hall to Parker's memory. But the adoption of a 


the slave's individuality was recognized, and 
their record of membership offered the best op- 
portunity of tracing out those who had long been 
separated. 

So if the house consecrated to religion Is to be- 
come a centre of trade, we will hope that it ia & 
sign that the old motto, ‘Religion ls religion and 
business la business,” no longer representa the pre- 
vailing sentiment; but that religion isheld to be 
Iu its true place as much at the counter as lu the 
pulpit, quietly infusing its spiritof love and truth 
and reverence into every concern of human lite. 
If the Old South steeple, polntlug upwards over 
the daily and nightly hurry of the post-office, 
stil] speaks thia lesson to us, we shall not feel that 
it is desecrated, but consecrated anew to the ser- 
vice of God and Humanity. 

E. D. 0. 


PAINE. 


It is not a happy omen for the future conduct 
of the N. Y. Tribune that the number which re- 
corded the death of Horace Greeley contained a 
bitter and uncalled for article on Thomas Paine. 
Not that Mr. Greeley loved or appreciated Paine, 
or would have spoken of him any more kindly, 
If occasion prompted him to speak at all. Mr, 
Greeley was not large minded in his theological 
opinions, nor particularly tolerant of people who 
disagreed with him, nor specially willing to do 
justice to persons called ‘infidels.’ But Mr. 
Greeley would not have spoken till he bad a 
better occasion than the christening of Paine 
Hall in Boston, and in speaking he would per- 
haps have refrained from insulting, with stupid 
misjudgment, a large and respectable class of 
his fellow citizens. 

We have no disposition to eulogize Paine, nor 
make him out a greater and better man than he 
was. We do not think ‘'that the political ser- 
vices of Paine during our Revolution have been 
over-eatiznated ;"" we feel disposed indignantly to 
deny that his persoual babits were about as bad 
as they have been represented to be by his theo- 
logical opponents; we nre not inclined to admit 
that "he lacked almost every quality which 
should mark an investigator of religious truth." 
On the contrary we contend that he rendered 
valuable service in his time, both to statesman- 
ship, public opinion, and religion; and we are 
firmly pereuaded that he has recelved much less 
than justice at the hands of all but a very few 
Americans, That he had a "small, sharp mind" 
may be doubted; that he was “of a naturally 
course nature" is to be admitted with qualifica- 
tion; that “his theological writings are of no 
value whatever" can be sald only with a strong 
emphasis on the "are;" for though they have 
been superseded by a vastly nobler literature, 
they were substantial contributiona to the crude 
criticiam of thelr age. 

But let thia pass, The books and the charac- 
teristics of Paine are fair subjects for comment, 
so the comment itself be fair. He was not by 
any means an eternal man, but a man of the 
hour, and by bis influence on the hour he must 
be judged. Writers like this Tribune man do 
not remember that; theological partisans of 
course do not remember it; nor do they remem- 
ber that the safe rule by which all men are to be 
Judged Is that which considers what they did 
rather than what they did not accomplish, what 
they did rather than what they did not purpose. 
Tbe modern method in history regards individ- 
uals as contributing somehow to progress, credits 
them therefore with their mite, and makes their 
age a sharer in thelr limitations. By bearing 
this rule in mind, Paiue's critics will honor them- 
selves If they do not bim. 

Our complaint, however, is that the writer In 
the Tribune uses the popular dislike of Paine, 
and the namingof the ball in Boston, as an veca- 
sion of fixing opprobrium on the persons who are 
erecting the hall, aud on the holders of so-called 
“infidel” opinions wherever they may be found. 
To call the building "aine Hall" may be a mls- 
take; we think itis, "Parker Hall" would be a 
much better name on every account, as being 
more modern, aud asdefining more justly the posl- 
tion of the inaugurators of the undertaking, were 
it not that another organization is erecting & 


name should not commit the bestowers of it to 
opinions they do not ac t and perhaps are not 
familiar with. It does not justify their clasifica- 
tion with people “who, while attacking the 
creeds of others, have none of thelr own to offer, 
except a lenten feast of the dry busk of nega- 
tlon;” it does not excuse the association of them 
with l'a scepticism which fs bolsterous and bla- 
tant, insolent and agresive; which uses the 
weapons of ridicule with a remorseless relish; 
which, when a saint has gone into his closet to 
pray, howls at him through the key-hole, and 
keepa up a running and ridiculous commentary 
upon his devotions.” Such abuse as this is un- 
worthy of the meanest sectarian organ ; It is ill be- 
stowed on any class of persons jn an American 
community; it ls inapplicable to the majority of 
the very small company who profess to be disci- 
ples of Paine; it ls a gross caricature of the ed- 
Itorof the Jnvestigator, the nearest approach to 
the school of Paine in this neighborhood; and 
it misses by the whole distauce between two op- 
posite poles the friends and followers of Paine’s 
illustrious successor, Theodore Parker. 

The writer says truly, „Of such discussion of 
Christianity (as that of Paine) we are sure that 
the world has had enough. Nor do we think 
that the world fs likely to have much more of 1t." 
He might have added, instead of implying, nay, 
of asserting the contrary, that the people who 
justify that statement most completely are the 
very people whom he accuses of building a mon- 
ument to Tom Paine, the pupils of Theodore 
Parker, whose methods were as unlike Palne's 
as the middle of the nineteenth century ls unlike 
the middle of the eighteenth. Paine's methods 
are outgrown; no thanks, however, to the theo- 
logians, or to the "evangelicn!" Christians. 
Thanks rather to the enlightened intelligence 
which, in spite of them, enjoys greater knowl- 
edge and wider views. The men who have left 
Paine farthest behind are the men who are 
grateful to him for standing in advance of bis 
benighted generation, 0. B. F. 


— M9 — — 
SPIRITUAL CONFLICTS IN ENGLAND, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—We are all In a healthy state of ferment- 
ation just now. There are no signa of that ter- 
rible complaceucy nnd contentment so ominous 
of death. 


It is true that one cannot love strife, nor take 
unalloyed pleasure in witnessing the convulsive 
struggles of a dying cause, knowing as we do 
that pain—very real and often Intense—must 
wring the bearte of those who engage fiercely in 
any controversy. But anything is better than 
apathy or a selfish indifference to everything 
which i» not sordid. We are rightly accused in 
this age of greediness of gain, and some of our 
philosophers have defended war on the ground 
that it rouses men from their immersion in 
money-grubbing. In like manner we ought to 
weleome the spiritual conflicts which are going 
on around us, as tending to raise men out of their 
animalism, and to teach them to believe in some- 
thing higher and more worthy of pursult than 
gold. 

Among these confliets the Sunday Question 
seems to be the most prominent. I will notin- 
flict upon your readers a repetition of the argu- 
ments for and against the opening of museums 
and picture galleries on Sunday. We are sick to 
death of reading them in almost every paper we 
touch. But it will interest you over in America 
quite as much as It does us here, to know how 
flerce and unscrupulous is the opposition to this 

humane proposal The East End of London ls 
all but involved In civil war, owing to the exer- 
cise of clerical influence and to the tactics in 
which it has been manifested. There can be no 
doubt ns to the opinions of the msuees on the 
subject; but then the masses do not always get 
thelr own way—fur from it. And it is not un- 
likely that clerical pressure may be brought to 
bear upon the bishops so as to secure their oppo- 
sition to any bill for throwing open museums on 
Bunday. 

Side by aide with this conflict In the East is a 
contest going on between the National Sunday 


wrt LINDE. 


iu 
The entire clvilized world will be interested In = 


League and the Sabbatarians, but In thls case it 
is no open war of words, but a mean, under 
handed, spiteful attempt to shut them out of St. 
George's Hall. 

I must explain that what are called Sunday 
Evenings for the People" are semi-religious 
entertainments, highly popular and always 
crowded, at which so-called “sacred musio" is 
performed, and a lecture on some useful subject 
delivered for the Instruction of the people. By 
some accident or oversight the contract of the 
League with the lessee of the hall was not 
signed; but a portion of the rent had been paid, 
covering about five Sundays. Pressure,“ sa it 
18 termed, had been put upon the lessee to induce 
him to refuse the hall to the Sunday League 
after the fifth orsixth Sunday. Some thought it 
eame from the Lord Chamberlain's office, and 
Indeed one of the secretarles had written un- 
officially to the leemee; but it appears that the 
Lord Chamberlain admitted that he had no right 
to stop the "Sunday Evenings." The lessee, 
however, still professes to be In fear of losing his 


license, and this of course is too serious a matter 


to be trifled with. Others thought that perbaps 
the Orthodox party had bid higher for the hall, 


and to gain thelr end had worked upon the leasee 


through the Lord Chamberlain's office. At all 
eventa, at this moment the issue la uncertain, 
and the League may yet be driven out to find 
new quarters. 

Another healthy sign of activity is a move- 
ment on the part of the bishops calling upon all 
the clergy to set apart one week in December for 
fervent prayer to God to provide them with mis- 
slonaries to the heathen. This looks as if they 
were in a bad way, for the Orthodox are wont to 
help themselves as long as they can—very wisely 
—and when all other resources fail they flee to 
prayer. I remember well, on a voyage of un- 
usual severity of weather the purser coming to 
me, as chaplain, to ask me to summon the pas- 
sengers and crew to prayers on accouut of our 
danger. It was a aure sign that we were in dan- 
ger; and so I regard this prescribed week of 
prayer as an indication of the hopeless condition 
of the missionary cause. But the decay and diè- 
solution of proselytiam has been coming on so 
long that it does not now take us by surprise. 

I remember, too, bow an alliance for prayer 
was made twenty years ago, between evangel- 
ical Christians, for the ‘special outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost," and how a far-seeing member of 
that alliance said, "If God gives us the Holy 
Ghost, we shall many of us dislike the truth 
which he may teach us;" and the Issue justifled 
his remark. The Holy Spirit opened the eyes of 
numbers of the faithful, and produced a change 
in their views which led to the production of auch 
books as Fsaays and Reviews, and Bishop Co- 
lenso's Examination of the Pentateuch. We 
must hope that the prayers for miselonarles will 
be followed by a large army of deserters from 
Orthodoxy. 

Another healthy sign which I must mention Is 
that Mr. Lyne, alias Father Ignatius, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh meet on a common Platform, each to 
announce his own convictions before an audience 
nominally of Freethinkers, The first meeting 
was distinguished for the perfect harmony and 
good feeling which prevailed; both speakers be- 
ing listened to without interruption, From the 
report of the addresses, both of them seemed to 
me to hit out very wildly, I suppose it will take 
time for each combatant to select his ground and 
his beat method of attack; but at present it 18 
little more than bare assertion on the one side, 
and bare denial on the other. Still it will do 
good to both parties, and make each more mod- 
eat in his own opinion, 

I have been lecturing at Bedford after all, and 
out of au audience of two hundred, only thirty or 
forty were sympathizers with my views. They 
all behaved with a splendid patience, and only 
towards the close of my lecture, when my knife 
touched the ‘nervous centre," viz., the Deity of 
Christ, did one or two persons rush from the 
room to save the last bit of their cherished idol. 

I am, sir, yours very sincerely, 


CHARLES Voysry. 
CAMDEN HOUBE, 


DurwioH, S. E., Nov. 30, 1872. 


the results of the great cireumnavigating Explor- 
ing Expedition, soon to be sent out by the British 
government. The vessel la H. M. 8. Challenger, 
a main-deck corvette of 2,206 tons, now lying at 
Sheerness. Capt. G. R. Nares has been appointed 
commander of the expedition, and Prof’ Wyville 
Thomson director of the scientific staff, which is 
largé and well selected. The Challenger will 
make a crulse of between three and four years, 
visiting vast number of places all over the 
globe, nnd making scientific investigations of all 
kinda, especially sounding and dredging the deep 
sen. She is fitted up with all concelvable con- 
venlences for acientific purposes, and is supplied 
with the best possible apparatus of all kinds, 
Her voyage will be followed with the attention 
and interest of all who are Interested in the pro- 
grees of acience; and undoubtedly a great num- 
ber of most important discoveries will be made 
during {ts continuance. 

The above information la derived from Nature 
for October 31, this excellent weekly scientific 
journal edited by Mr, J. Norman Lockyer, of 
London, and published by Macmillan & Co., 
from whom it can be ordered at 38 Bleecker 
Street, New York. The yearly subscription price 
is $5.00; and we heartily wish that the Amerl- 
can public were better acquainted with its great 
merita. No one who desires to be kept informed 
of the latest discoveries and freshest thought in 
the realm of eclence should neglect to take It. 


The subjoined Ia from the Woman's Journal of 
November 18;— 


“Tae INDEX indulges in the following con- 
servative platitude:— 
‘It is commonly claimed that the volution of 


The Woman's Journal would probably re- 
write the offensive paragraph somewhat in this 
manner: It is commonly claimed that the solu- 
Uon of the problem how to get rid of intemper- 
ance awaits only the arrival of Woman Buf- 
frage. This claim is a divine truth. Suffrage, 
either male or female, Is perfectly competent to 
deal with that problem. The very minute that 
women obtain the ballot, they will immediately 
vote that nobody shall get drunk any more, and 
that no more liquor shall be made or sold. The 
liquor traffic shall immediately vanish, and even 
lemonade shall fall into disrepute. Education, 
industry, and virtue have nothing to do with the 
temperance reform; woman suffrage will make 
everybody temperate, no matter how ignorant, 
idle, or vicious he may be.” 

Is this what the dreadful radical meant who 
was 80 shocked by our “conservative platitude?" 

——— ——Á— — 


After Gen, Harrison's election in 1840, Horace 
Greeley was called upon by the friends of the 
president elect, who desired Mr. Greeley to tell 
them what office he expected in reward for the 
brilliant and efficient services he had rendered 
in that campaign in behalf of the Whigs. “Of- 
fice !" said Mr. Greeley, “I want no office, T 
work for the cause." Let this be the motto of all 
who labor in behalf of Free Religion. Let there 
be no small jealousiea nor rivalries, no self-seek- 
ing, no atrife for rank or dignity among such co- 
laborers, We “work for the cause," and only 
that; and our sole ambition should be to give it 
the largest, beat, and most unselfish service. 

A. W. 8. 


means at hand for proving or disproving it; nor 
ls it of the least consequence, so far as the truth 
of radical opinions is concerned, whether Vol- 
taire, or any other man, died in ecstacy or in dea- 
pair. The weaknesses of men make no truth a 
falsehood; their virtues make no faleehood true, 


Communications, 
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errors. Tha dae care will be Lakan to apog A 
After no pacs will ba spared to Errata, IM; but harp. 
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True mental health can opi 
uutrammelled f tual 
Through their normal development, The cilm 

oughman to the dyspeptic m 
no system," was an in i 


ness. They have then assumed natura) 
character, and we are forcibly reminded. of 
existence. Even ao in mental and spiritual 
health; the organs of the mind must Work with 
a natural epontaneity, neither forced nor starved, 
Whatever assumes to give us à royal road to 
knowledge in any direction, other than 
worked out b; 


2 in imbecility. T t kindles though . 
as the light applied to the alow-match — 
tivity into the heart of the rock, ao does an ides 
once fully ere awaken a train of ideas, up. 
til the whole &hell—in which custom so often eq. 
cames the mind—ehakes and crumbles away be 
fore its active powera If our ideas are o 

by impressions from without through m 
means, mental activity can never ensue, 
organs of man are the outlets of an indwelling, 
controlling force, not the inlets of know 
mechanical con 


lege ty 


bi y 4— MN nit 

€ grand pre-requisite for mental independ- 
ence is to have a soul within us, an animatin 
invigorating, i 
counterpart of 


tinue h 


powera into new 
activities under the dominating rule of a pur- 
pose, without which we may as well be auto- 
matic implements in the hands of others, mers 
voluble dischargers of second-hand thought; for 
Without purpose all powers are useless, 

What is it to us to know that “the first sphere 
is the natural; the second the spiritual; the 
third the celestial; the fourth the supernatural; 
the fifth the auperspiritual; the sixth the auper- 
celestial; the seventh the Influite Vortex of 
Love and Wisdom"? No! Nature's divine rev- 
elations teach us not of the names of conditions 
of being held In store by her, but to so live and 
develop our own transcendent powers as to in- 
sensibly pass into those higher conditions. 

To know that which before us lies 
Is the prime wisdom: what i» more is fome, 
Or emptiness, or fond imperiineace; 
And rendere us in that wolch mat concerne ns 
Unpracilned, nnprepared." 

Words are but the garments of thought. Ter- 
minol can never take the place of the ani- 
mating idea. Thought is needed, clothing itself 
in action, to make the truly self-reliant man. 
Soul once attained, all is attuinable; thought ' 
then necessarily breaks forth into action, and ao 
far as the actiona are unconscious, the result of 

ntanelty, ie mental health indicated. Many 
of our Spiritualist friends seem to mental 
action as a mechanical influx, instead of a spon- 
taneous outgrowth; no inner fire burns on 

earth to warm the whole man into a healthy 
activity, raising a ＋ p into a sovereign 
principle, but rather the cold reflection of distant 
star-beama which, however deep they may pene 
etrate, can excite no molecular motlon. The 
man of purpose, intensely realizing the duties of 
the present, has neither time nor Inclination to 

are in profitless inquiries concerning the voca- 

ons and avocations of the departed. 


“Life la real, life is earnest;" 


and a healthy, natural condition of the mental 
faculties rejects all external developing processes 
of the mechanical sort, as savoring of the quack. 
Manly self-reliance can never be attained by 
placing ourselves under the control of others, 
whether in a physical or "sublimated" body. 
Not in the school of **medlumship" do we learn 
better to battle the waves of life as they surge 
around and over us; only in the development a 
our own mental powers, under the master bap 


of sou] izing in life & purpose, and uncon- 
sclously working out every thought into action, 
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can we ever arrive at & 2 activity of mind. 
Inspiration, though not of the Inferior ort, moved 
the mind of Matthew Arnold when he wrote 
these lines :— g 
“Prom David's lips tis word did roll, 
Fia true and living yer: A 
No man can seva hla Drol her's soul, 
Nor pay bis brother's debt. 


Hir al] too buman creeds, and scan 
Simply ihe way divine." 

Is the “spiritual philosophy of the nineteenth 
century" to become a mechanical one? Is ma- 
terialism and soulless Sadduceeism to be con- 
futed by converting the mind into a spiritual 
trough, witb the sole faculty of ‘passive rece 
tivity’? Those ks from the inner hear 
where the soul sits enshrined, and known in mor- 
tal speech as ideas, talent, genius, are not to be 
reduced to a phanta«m or . ee mines bu- 
man, but reverently regarded as dim signs of al- 
most infinite possibilities, Inspiration dwell 
in the innermost recesses of the soul and ia often 
mani ; ally is it in these words of 
Carlyle which many might read with profit: 

“Man of Genius! O Mæcenas Twiddledee, 
hast thou any notion of what a man of genius 1a? 
Genius ls the ‘inspired gift of God.“ It Is the 
clearer presence of God Most High in a man. 
Dim, potential, in all men—in this man It haa 

e clear, actual. So says Jobn Milton, 
who ought to be a judge; so answer him the 
voices, the voices of all ages and all worlds. 
Wouldst thou commune with such a one? Be 
his real peer, then: does that lie In thee? Know 
thyself and thy real aud apparent place, and 
kuow him and his real and apparent place, and 
act in some noble conformity with all that. 
What! the atar-fire of the empyrean shall eclipse 
itself, and illumine magic lanterns to amuse 
grown children? He, the God-inspired, is to 
twang harps for thee, and blow through scrannel 
pipes, to soothe x ue soul with visions of 
new, still wider Eldorados, Houri-Paradlses 
richer Lands of Cockaigne! Brother, this is not 
he; this ls a counterfeit, this twanging, jangling, 
vain, acrid, scrannel-piping man, Thou dost 
well to say with ar Saul, 1 ia naught, such 
harping!’ and in sudden rage »thy spear, 
andi if thou canst pin such a one to a Wall. 
King Saul was mistaken in his mau, but thou 
art right in thine. Itis the due of such a one: 
nail him to the wall, and leave him there. 80 
ought copper shillings to be nailed on counters, 
copper geniuses on walls, and left there for a 
sign.” 


Dyer D. Lux, 
. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


AT A PRAYER-MEETING. 


Brow, Mas., Oct. 18, 1872. 
DEAR INDEX :— 

A few days ago I happened to spend half an 
hour at the noonday prayer-meeting of the Boe- 
ton Young Men's Christian Association. The 
occasion was to me an xm one, and somè 
faces have been hung p n my mental portrait- 
gallery, and eome words have been written on 
my memory, which will not easily be effaced. 
"That meeting was 90 impressive that those por- 
traits and those words will always bring back the 
feelings with which the worde filled me, as the 
men of whom they were born looked pom- 

sround upon the little assemblage and 
gave them voice. As I entered the room, a 
young man with closed om evidently the chatr- 
man for the day, was discoursing rapidly about 
the Shepherd who left all hla flock to seek the 
one lost sheep, and about the woman who called 
her neighbors In to help her find the one piece of 
silver, As T endeavored'to follow the monotone, 
interesting myself in It by picking out the nume- 
rous and lifeless repetitions of—'^Oh my Christian 
friends!" the discourse ended suddenly with an 
invitation to sing—‘‘Jesus, lover of my soul!’ 
The singing was good, but ite tranquilizing effects 
were soon destroyed by the young ch an's 
rattling prayer, addressed wholly to Jesus, and 
concluding with the singular clause, ‘‘Amen,— 
the meeting is now open." 

At once a tall, -looking, well-dressed man 
of forty-five or fifty years arose and announced 
that he bad not arrived soon enough to hear the’ 
‘opening of the subject for the day, and there- 
fore could not speak upon it; but he felt it his 
duty to tell some of his experience. “I belleve 
In prayer," he sald; "I find great comfort and 
belp in prayer. God answers pe parea, Just 
wemember that! I pray for whatever I want 
cand I get it. I ask God for help in all am, nok 
only in my A rere but in my worldly - 
ness, and God helps me. I tell him about my 
business. If I want money, I go to him just as 
I would go to Brother to ask him for ten 
dollars, and what I pray for always comes. Now 
there may be some sceptics here who think the 
money would have come whether I prayed for it 
or not. All I know is that I prayed and it came 
—every time. Just remember that. I prayed 
and it came. Remember that, now! Don't for- 
get it! I prayed and it came!” 

The thought occurred to me just then that the 
wpesker ought to join a praying band, or might 


be enlisted for hospital service when the chal- 
lenge of Mr. Tyndall’s friend i» accepted. After 
a rambling continuation of hls remarks to a 
wearisome extent, he gave place to another in- 
dividual, who was also a believer in prayer; a 
somewhat older man, queis and aleek, evidently 
aman of business and of wealth. He had bro- 
ken an engagement in order to be in his usual 
pate at that sacred bour, and he didn’t know 

t he should lose five or alx hundred dollars by 
it; but what of that? He had rather be doing 
his duty, and standin opa Jesua, tban to be 
making thousands of dollars. He intended to 
Blick to bis God; that was what he intended to 
do. When he could please his God bo easily, he 
wasn't going to forsake the 8 lu 
order to run after & few hundred dollars. People 
are dying all the time; and perbaps the very 
2 pon 1 ake’ the Soy ment he — ht 

e ju the s apoplexy, perhape,—and he 
didn't want to hear the — hout Thile strik- 
Ing bim down; ‘You forsook your God! You 
went hunting after money !" e loved to y 
for special gifts. He always bad something 
special to pray for. “About a year ago I began 
to pray for the blessing of entire holiness and 
sanctification. God heard my prayers, and he 
gave me wha’ et oh! What a 

hat J asked fo! h b 
terrible cost. He gave me the blessing of entire 
holiness and sanctification, but he took my son 
away from me! I thank God even for that, be- 
enuse through the death of my son came that 
for which I ad payed. 

Thus his words were poured forth some time 
longer, but what followed was lost to me, for 
ringing in my mind were the words of that man 
whom Jesus described as standing in the temple 
and saying, God, T thank thee that I am not as 
other men are!" I felt immeakurably humbled. 
Here was a man entirely holy, sanctified by the 
full presence within him of the Holy Spirit! T 
dared not gaze long upon his countenance, lest 
the brightness of its * destroy my 
sight. I felt unworthy of being in such a sacred 
Pome and, quietly picking up my hat, I eadly 

e $ 


ince that day, however, my faith in that 
man’s entire holiness has been dimmed by mis- 
gings Somebow, as I have mused on the 
auty of holiness, visions have come to me of a 
man walking impatiently up and down, some- 
where, at the hour of that meeting, looking at 
his wateh every five minutes till balf-past 
twelve,—an hour or so after the time for the ap- 
pointed Interview,—&nd then starting for home, 
serene upon his mind a heavy item of unfin- 
ished business to muse over during the following 
day of rest; for this day was Saturday. Tell me, 
dear INDEX, would not God have been glorified 
and holiness exemplified more fully by fulfil- 
ment of that engagement thau by the hour's at- 

tendance at prayer- meeting? 

F. W. WEBBER. 


ARE WE GOVERNED BY LAW? 


BY MBS. J. G. KINLEY, 


“Which of you by taking thought can add 
one eubit to stature? Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow: they toil not, neither 
do they som ; an tI say unto you that even 
5 all bis glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. » 

It has long been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that the s tem of worlds which adorn 
the heavenly lan pe, and the solid earth be- 
neath our feet, are governed by fixed and un- 
changing laws; and even the fickle winds which 
sweep our earth “like the breath of destiny,” 
obey an Irresistible flat. Every movement of 
the glittering orba above us, every event on the 

be: our feet, Is the result of law, and 
proclaims the universe to be governed. The eun 
goes on in his d and yearly motions, and the 
planets measure the circle of their orbits, The 
moon fails not to remember ber phases, and peri- 
odically presents her crescent to the earth,—then 
passing on to full-orbed splendor, coyly retires 
with diminishing glory. The restles ocean is 
ever lashing its rock-ribbed sides, but ite tidal 
waves are held in abeyance. The hard granite 
hills yleld to the elements, and the waters wash- 
ing their sides enrich the valleys with accumula- 
tious of fertile solls. Re g ralna, gentle 
dews, and warm sunlight clothe the hills with 
and the meadows with vegetation. 
Slowly and surely the work goes on; no confu- 
ston exists, no mistakes occur In the world of 
matter, Can it be that the direction of human 
affairs is left either to chance, or special Provi- 
dence, or the caprice of man? 

Intellectual, moral, and spiritual development 
and culture seem to be Nature's aim in regard to 
man; and every succeeding 8 makes 
new discoveries of regularity In unexplored re- 
gionsof seeming confusion, tracing human events 
to preceding causes. As far as we are izant 
of history of our globe and its inhabitan 
we find all to be fashioned by a Power we canno! 
understand; who controls and directa without 
consulting our wishes, or being governed by our 
wills. "That when we perform an action, we 
perform it in consequence of some motive or 


motives; that these motives are the result of an- 


tecedents, and that therefore, were we acquainted 
with the whole of the antecedents, and with all 
the lawa of their movements, we could with un- 
erring certainty predict the whole of their imme- 
diate results.” 

That the human mind obeys the laws of its 
own existence admits of no doubt, I can see no 
distinction between the laws controlling mind 
and those controlling matter. The chain lacks 
no link, The same system of laws which causes 
the buds to awell into bloom under a warm sup 
and genial showers, makes Individuals go to war 
under certain circumstances, or conditions, cou- 
tract marri under others, and commit mur- 
der under still other conditions. One might as 
well that the earth need not have stored 
away the coal in the carboniferous era, as to say 
that certain types of men need not commit mur- 
der, or enter Into the marriage relation. A law 
of necessity governs these things, which they did 
not create, neither can they resist. 


Popular theology declares that mankind are 
forever going — from God, who is qa 
reaching out an a hand, begging bi 
atiff-necked and rebellious children to return to 
him, ere they reach the flery doom prepared for 
the devil and bis angels. 

Reason tella us that God is no respecter of 
persons," and that the fate of one man will be 
the fate of all. If one man finds an endless hell, 
then will all men gravitate to the same locality. 
Fashioned by a power he cannot see, man is 
moving helplessly! on over the sea of Jife to an 
unknown’ shore; and he Is living in a delusion, 
when he believes that his acta are determined by 
bis capricious volition. He may encounter un- 
foreseen calamities, but his absolute course can 
never be backward. It is ever onward and up- 
ward, though death aud decay attend his ste 
The human race is never at reat; change ia writ- 
ten with the pen of Fate upon every earthly 
thing. Events are forever occurring from 
ceding events, and ideas springing from 1 
that have gone before, forming s chain of cause 
and effect, Immutable as God. The man who 
looks from the narrow valley, bounded by moun- 
taina whose tops reach the clouds, sees only a 
small landscape, but he who scales the moun- 
tain’s dizzy heights overlooks the world. He 
can trace the ng brookleta to their sources, 
and follow them on their 8 way to the 
sea. Bo, he who looks through theological eyes, 
sees but a narrowly bounded horizou and a tiny 

k of human life. But be who calmly walks 
with aclence, using fearlessly his God-given rea- 
son, clasps bunds with deity and passes from the 
contemplation of the finite to the necessary and 


eternal. 

As it took of pre tion to make the 
earth suitable for man’s habitation, so It must 
take years of development and growth to make 
man’s brain of suitable texture to receive and re- 
tain grand and liberal thoughts. When he out- 
grows the age of faith, he will euter upon the 
era of reason, and then old things will v» 
away, and he will enter upon a more rea life. 
Stratum after stratum made the floors of our 
earth, ere the mammals could live, but preceding 
ages alw. sent their ets foretelling the 
future. Marsupials went before the Rodents, the 
Herbivora before the Carnivora, the Carnivora 
before the Quadrumana, who heralded man. 

"Tis thus with man. Constantly receding, the 
old gives place to the new, and even the human 


mind reaches out after the Infinite. 'The dogmas 
of the past no longer satisfy, and one by one 
their fosail remains are buried under the accumu- 


lations of the present. Whether we desire it or 
not, we are obliged to move. Compelled by 
a law of necessity we cannot resist, we follow out 
the plan of the Divine Architect who caunot be 
foiled In any of his xem nif It may be gratify- 
ing to human vanity to feel that Divine Wisdom 
can be, and often ls, moved by weak petitions, 
but reason sees only disaster if such a thipg were 
even ble. The direction of the universe in 
such fickle hands would not command our confi- 
dence, or Insure a safe continuance of Nature's 
laws. Weonly feel safe and happy when we be- 
lieve there isa Power at the helm, who is capable 
of managing his own affairs in his own way. 


A METAPHYSICAL View.—An Arkansas local 
soliloquizea thus: Some of our exchanges are 
publish na a curious item a statement to the 
effect that a horse in Iowa pulled the plug out of 
a bunghole of a barrel. e do not see anything 
extraordinary in the oceurreuce. Now, If the 
horse had pulled the barrel out of the bunghole 
and alaked fits thirst with the plug, or if the bar- 
rel had pulled the bunghole out of the plug and 
slaked ita thirst with the horse, or if the plug had 

ulled the horse out of the barrel and alaked its 
fhirst with the bunghole, or if the bunghole had 
pulled the thirst out of the horse and alaked the 
plug with the barrel, or ifthe barrel had pulled 
the horse out of the bunghole and plugged ita 
thirst with en slake, It might be worth while to 
make some fuss over It," 


A Pekin (Ill) woman was asked by the 
preacher if her husband feared the Lord. She 
lied; „Fear him? Why, bless you, he is so 
‘feared of him that he never out of the 
house on Sunday without taking his gun along." 


L| 
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Jacob's Ladder. 


BEAD TO TIE UNITARIAN SOCIETY OF DOYEIL, N. W., FEBNY ANT 
10, 1887. 


BY FRANCIS E, ABBOT. 


"Surely the Lord ie in this place, and I knew it not.“ 
GEN. XVII 16, 

Let that stand as the confession of humanity, 
the epitome of human experience. Jacob spoke 
for his race, as every one {does who speaks from 
his heart. 

Men fence off a bit of what they call “hallowed 
ground," put up a church on it, and remember 
that God Is there. But is he nowhere else as well? 
Must this broad soll which drinks so gratefully 
the rains and sunshine of heaven concentrate all 
ita sacredness in the churchyard, aud elsewhere 
lle unsanctified ? 

“What's hallowed gronnd* ‘Tis what yiye» birth 
To sacred thoughts in wouls of worth: 
Peace, Independence, Trulbl go forth 
Earth's compase round, 
And your high priesthood shall make carth 
AU hallowed ground.” 

Men divide the unbroken years into days, set- 
ting apart one-seventh of them as „Sabbatlis,“ 
and remembering that these are holy. You 
know the hymn beginning— 

"This te the day the Lord hath mado; 
O Earth, rejoice and alag!” 

But who made the other six daya? If daya 
are "made" at all, was it not also the Lord? 
The awful stretch of time from everlasting to 
everlasting is but one long day which God has 
blessed. 

Nor is it only to placea and times that niet 
limit God. lu the long course of history, they 
recognize his hand at intervals, here and there, 
in Egypt or Judæa, but see nothing of him ju 
the current eventa of to-day. Was he in the 
advent of Moses and of Jesus? Yes, verily he 
was; and quite as much in the advent of Lin- 
coln and of Grant. In the heavy footfalls of 
1,200,000,000 of the human race, marehing slowly 
in this very hour to a higher civilization than the 
world has y et known, I hear the rhythmic tread 
of God, In the public calamities which have 
brought this mighty nation of America to the 
establishment of univers) freedom, and which 
must at last bring about the full enfranchise- 
ment of white and black, male and female, on 
the broad basis, not of manhood suffrage, but 
bumanity su ,—in all this I behold the 
presence of (it more distinc tly than in any 
event of so-called “sacred history." Why, 
friends, i4 not all history sacred? 1s there not 


E — — 


In all ages the same resistless — Tél ages ia same Fenlotiom march of the Divine. | -voloe fotu oni high; aud let me dhibelléve utterly the Divine 
Purpose and Power? Believe me, there ls no 
such thing as what Christian unbelievers call 
"profane history." The Perfect Providence eon- 
trols the whole vast sweep of human destiny, and 
is forever master of the situation. If we ever 
fear for the future of our beloved country, or of 
the human rave, let us fall back on the old con- 
fession :—"'Surely the Lord is in this pluce, aud 1 
kuew it not.” 

Meu limit God's presence quite as much in 
their own experience us in space, time, or Jis- 
tory. They believe that he was present at their 
birth, as Creator; at their conversion,” if they 
have Joined the church; and perhaps in a few 
great crises or escapes from deadly peril. They 
remember him in the rare and great events of 
life, but in the tame current of everyday pursuits 
they see nothing of him. It is not that they 
deny his presence, but simply become insensible, 
unconscious, blind to it. If you lad asked Ja- 
cob, when he laid his head on that stony pillow 
at night, if he N that God was there with 
him in the darkness, he would have answered 
you with a surprised and perhaps iudignant— 

‘Yea! Of course Ido. What a question to ask!“ 
In his busy schemes to get rich, he had simply 
for; ye pat and forgetfuluess of God is the 
dde ble ignorauce of him. Better. bea 

ed African, worshipping a crocodile or 
tish, — unblest in all his empty life with one 
sweet Pohe of the dne Love in and d 

m, than a respectable, prospero selfish 
"Christian," whose iri orig of Ged wakes 
up out of its slumbers for penye an hour on 
Sunday, and four or five minutes at the begin- 
ning or end of the day. There are men who 
2 seem to believe that they lay die Al- 
migi uty under an obligation, confer quite u favor 
on him in fact, by lending to the church services, 
the sanction of their aristocratic presence, In 
their pride and folly, they fancy they pay 4 com- 
sliment to him by occupying once a week a pew 
n some fashionable churcli, while they occupy 
six times u week a pew in the ehureh of Mam- 
mon. 

In how many ways do we excel Jacob In this 
easy art of forgetting God! Jacob was no worse 
than tbe rest of us. He lay down to ne ina 
holy place, and knew it not; God bad hallowed 
the spot where he luy, as he hallows all spots, and 
to Jacob it was mere dust of the desert. How 
often do we, in the army of life, pow our 
heads on hard, rough stones, which, if we truly 
knew them, would be to us as the "Al eupporüng 
arm of God! We are as unconscious of the Be- 
niguity that embraces us as the new-born infant 
on ita mother's breust; or even as this sordid- 
minded Jacob. Not till we learn to look on ev- 
ery foot of life's patiwa as part of the sacred 
pavement of God's grand cathedral, and on life's 
pathway itself as but a side-nisle berienth its vast 
and over-arehing dome, shall we travel with the 
remembrance of God un the ever-living and 
ever-blessing Goodness, 

Many thoughts crowd upon me as I read this 
quaint and beautiful story of Jacob's Ladder. I 
am tempted somewhat to changeit, The fugi- 
tive 8 falls asleep and finds heaven aud 
earth united, angels ascending and descending, 
God speaking to him in words of encouragement 
and love: ahs as the "e stands, is the Dream, 
the Illusion. He wak e and at first ls struck 
with terror; but, recovering from this, he begins 
to speculat in nie de devotions, tries to drive a hard 
bargain with the Lord promises that he will 
worship him as his God in return for fixed wages 
m bread and elothes, and offers to pay back 

ain, an a bribe for Divine favors, one-tenth of 
ali he shall receive! “If God will be with me,“ 
he sayr, "nnd will kee ^ me in this way that I go, 
aud Will give me bread to eat and raiment to put 
on, do that T come to my father’s house in peace, 
then shall the Lord be my God; and this stone 
which 1 have set up fora pillar shall be God's 
house: and of all that thou shalt give me, I will 
surely give the tenth uuto thee," "Phat is the 
Fact after the Dream, the Reality. But as I 
place the Dream and the Reality elde by sire, | 
would fain shift the names; I would fain see in 
the beautiful vision the greatest and most pre- 
cious of all realities; in the prayer after the 
vision a foul and ugly and deceitful nightmare. 
Let ine helleve In the truth poetically symbolized 
by the angels and, the ladder an the divine 


voice from on high; and let me disbelleve utterly 
in the base, mean, contemptible spirit that, after 
the unveiling of the heavens, could shrewdly 
stipulate first of all for a fat salary In bread and 
butter. Let the vision be real, and the reality 
visionary: Let us refuse to credit the story of 
Jacob's prayer, and concede it to be 3 impos- 
; Bible that one te whom so beautiful a vision 
| should come could be guilty of trading on it, and 
squeezing out of it a little profit to add to bis 
business capital, ‘There fs no meaner man men- 
tioned jn the whole Bible than Jacob; yet I 
would gl der that even he, after experi- 
ences so high, was incapable of such brazen-faced 
Impudence and onang prey So I look ou the 

reum as more real than the dark, ugly realities 
that followed it; I think Jacob less wakeful 
when he waked thun when he slept. He saw 
more = deeper with his shut than with his 


opens 
yet how significant a lesson is contained 
in pr 'a spiritual deadness! He had just 
cheated his poor, blind father out of the first- 
born's blessing, and swindled his brave, frank- 
hearted brother Esau out of his Inheritance; he 
was on his way to swindle and cheat his uncle 
Laban out of his cattle, and play the hypocrite 
and coward even worse than before. How could 
such a wretch receive a pure illumination from 
God? Eager to get gain out of every one he 
vould cheat, Jacob at once shrewdly hastened i 
improve the unexpected chance to fill his 

ets, and to take advantage even of Provi ence, 
Hia avarice, not bis love or aspiration, was 
stirred by the’ divine vision; and be forthwith 
his di ting plea for 


with low cunning put 
unpara leled li rality 


bread and 1 
promised God a commission of ten per: cent, on 
all that God himself should bestow! How true 
to human nature the story is, after al! Fill a 
man's soul with selfishness, and God himself 
vannot speak 4o plainly aa to be 89 
Heaven’s holiest teachings are trampled into the 
mud by his swinish feet. We disable ourselves 
from — or understanding divine truth by 
our own selfishness. Though the skies be thrown 
open to our gaze, and the splendor of the golden 
streets revealed, we do but calculate the value of 
the gold at the last quotations of the money- 
market, and cypher out its equivalent in green- 
backs. Deaf to the words and blind lo the 
beauty of the heavenly hosts, our selfishness 
makes us unable to receive the great lessons of 
the vision, It is a grave thought. Only the 
pure in heart shall see God, hear his voice, com- 
prehend his truth, ‘The selfish heart builds y 
wall that nothing ean batter down again be- 
tween itself and nobleness. And in Jacob's mel- 
ancholy wakening, I see the universal punish- 
ment of a sordid spirit. What knew he of the 
meaning of his dream? As little as a dog knows 
of the loveliness of the landscape he stupidly 
looks at. Ihe dog scents only the rabbit in the 
bushes, dashes into the thicket with a hungry 
howl, and leaves his master to admire the beau- 
tiful scene. So Jacob scented ouly the chance 
for increased rations, and left all reverence for 
the deep, beautiful truths of his vision to men 
that have souls. 

Leave Jacob to his bargaining. Let ua see if 
we cannot discover some of these truths. Free 
communion between the finite and the Infinite, — 
that is the key to Jacob's dream. To accept its 
oriental imagery, it teaches that, wherever man 
may lay his weary bead, the ladder's foot is 

anted in his soul, while its top touches the 

rone of God. Up and down its golden rounds 
shining feet pass forever and forever; and over 
all the moving throng comes the tender voice of 
him who apeaks to every listeuing ear. Free 
communion between man and God,—that Is the 
seeret of the vision. Our contrite prayers, our 
grateful thanks, our reverent adorations, our in- 
nocent rejolcings, our untold griefs, our death less 
aspirations, all these are «neis, ascending the 
long stairway and bearing skyward the worship 
of à childlike heart, And = blessings without 
number descend with angelic feet in. answer to 
these messengers from human hearts. Every 
barrier destroyed between the Human aud the 
Divine, how fleetly shall thought mount up tu 
Infinite Purity, and return laden with divinest 
benedictione ! 

The ascending angels are Aspiration, the de- 
seending angels are Toxpiration, ‘They are the 


TEE INDEZ- 


Ili mE 


t ever-renewed divine life to the soul, and 
edi of the soul to receive it. Witbout 
this mysterious, yes, this mystical commingling of 
God with the human spirit, there can be no deep 
and true worship. Our thoughts about God are 
one thing; our direct communion with him is 
quite another. Tbe divine spirit blends with the 
human apirit beneath the eon of couscious- 
ness, and we know it best b; * 
surging of our love and faith. The very aspir&- 
tions which rise to God and return to us as hts 
inspirations spring from a fountain which only 
he unseals and prompts to motion. Mt 

At sen, two mighty and opposing winds some- 
times enoounter — other, and, whirling round 
with vast rapidity, begin to form m column of 
water rising from the ocean's surface; at the 
same moment, the revolving winds catch the 
overhanging clouds hu their vortex, and draw 
down a corresponding column from above. The 
two columns lengthen until they meet in one 
and form a water-spout, through whose hollow 
centre electric currents shoot with constant fires. 
Shall we say that somewhat thus aspiration 
meets juspiration, und creates s conscious unity 
with God which is the very life of the soul? 
The vision of Jacob is only another expression of 
a great truth, for which all expressions are poor 
and meagre,—the truth in which we rest with 


inward peace when our hearts are pure and our 
ritual" eye are unobscured,—the truth of 
od's presence in the soul of man. Was not the 


vision more true and real than Jacob's terrified 
awakening and seltish prayer? Have not the 
vision and the reality by some fatuity exchanged 
names, and Is there not more truth, after all, in 
the fiction of his sleep than in the facts that fol- 
lowed? 

How often do we encounter this mercantile 
idea of prayer! Instead of the free, spontaneous, 
uncaleulating outgush of the soul towards its 
source, it is made the cool and business-like enu- 
meration of particular favors meu have to beg. 
In return for so many words, they seem to ex- 
pect so much pleasure or money or worldly suc- 
ceas, Is it not wiser to remember the great Jaws 
of God which never change for human impor- 
tunity, and seek rather to submit our desires to 
the eternal wisdom we surely cannot improve? 
The arrogant dictation, the irreverent intermed- 
dling, the repulsive particularity, which so often 
strike our ear In listening to prayer, are empty of 
all genuine religion, e egotistic selfishness of 
Jacob, though it took the form of petition to 
God, had nothing in it that was devout. Such 
pava» lesve the soul more out of harmony with 

im than It was before. They are too and 
heavy. to climb the Ladder, and tumble back 
aguin to earth. 


Itis to the head pillowed on stones that the 
divinest visions come. When we are summoned 
to pass through the wilderness, and make our 
couch in solitude under the wide canopy of the 
skies,—when perhaps our limbs are weary with 
the toil of the journey, chilled with the biting 
night-alr, and stitfened by the hardshipa they 
eudure,—the gates of glory are trembling on 
their hinges, and the vision is near at hand, In 
the sadness of a lonely and sorrowful life, the 
Tough desert may become a true "Beth-el," a 
true house of God;" the Ladder is thronged 
with shiniug forms, and many and precious are 
the truths they bring. Wherever & noble spirit 
stands steadfastly at its post, doing and bearing 
all things with quiet heroism, even thoigh it 
seems defenceless Ju a wild storm of distress, the 
alrawarms with messengers of mercy and con- 
solation. The wind that howls through the wil- 


-derness mes a whisper of peace from on 
high; the Jagged edges of the — that pillow 
the wanderer tired head become soft as down and 


smooth as silken cushions: and through the gate- 
way of sleep visions descend that are no mock- 
ing dreams, but h aud divine realities. No 
faithful human soul passes through any night, 
dark as it may be, without finding the darkness 
illumined with divine and unexpected compen- 
eee. uns. tu night e gone and the day 
, it awakes and exclaims: ‘Surely the 
Lord is In this place, and I knew it not." * 


A correspondent of the Christian World says : 
“The progreas of Roman Catholicism In England 
within the last thirty years is almost incredible, 
From 1841 to 1871 the population of England and 
Wales increased a trifle over 40 per cent. But iu 
less time, viz., from 1842 to 1871, Popery in Eng- 
land and Wales has increased, its chapels nearly 
100 per cent., its pian nearly 150 per cent., Ita 
convents nearly 1,000 per cent., and its monas- 
teries more than 1,700 per cent. For this in- 
crease Romanism is indebted to the members of 
the ‘Society of Jesus,’ and cially to those 
members of that order who officiate as clergy- 
men of the Established Church of this land.” 


A worthy deacon gave notice at a prayer-meet- 
ing the other night of a church-meeting that was 
to be held immediately after, and unconsciously 
added, “There is no objection to the female breth- 
ren remaining." This reminds us of a clergy- 
— wio jad in bis vore tas Sunday of & 

eting scene, where “th wasn' 
teur in the house." ` T wer 


ON THE 
MR. VOYSEY unt 


[From tho Midland Free Presa, Rugland.) 


On Monday evening, the Rev. Mr. Voyse 
ve a lectore in the Temperance Hall; subjec 
"The Church of England—sball it be disestab- 
lished or reformed?” The audience was select, 
but not numerous. The chair was taken by W. 
Kempson, Esq, who briefly introduced the 


lecturer, 

Mr. Voysey said that in the course of hia lec- 
ture he might probably say very offensive things; 
it was a misfortune when uttacking existing evils 
that such was invariably the case, but it was far 
from his thoughts to give intentional offence to 
any one. A common feeling bad brought them 
all there that night; not a very exalted one per- 
haps, but one which under the present state of 
things was quite justifiable. They were not ou 
very good terms with the Church of England— 
not only was this the case with Nonconformists, 
but likewise with Churchmen themselves, The 
Orthodox Dissenter and the Ritualist wanted to 
rave the Church, but with very different views. 
History had told them this, that priests could 
only be kept down by the arm of civil law, Let 
them beware of priests, and above all of an alli- 
ance between them and those who had hitherto 
been at enmity with them. The Low and the 
Broad Church both had a grudge againat the Old 
Lady; they did not, however, cary thair com- 

laints to the verge of disaffection, e Prayer- 

k likewise was a fruitful source of contentíou. 
The Athanasian Creed was tbe great stumbling- 
block—the ugly, decayed tooth, that needed im- 
mediate extraction. ‘That creed had been. char- 
acterized as an imposture; and it was, notwith- 
standing, a curious fact that not all the Queen'a 
Counsellors could give this humpty-dumpty the 
necessary push. hy did not the Te at- 
tempt to get rid of it? Because ou ea new 
if they did so it would only be the beginning of 
the disappearance of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
ther, ‘There were three propositions as to 
what was to be done with the Church, on which 
he would briefly dilate, 1. To disestablish the 
Church, ouly retaining the endowment wholly or 
in part. 2. To disestablish and disendow the 
Church. 3. To reform the Church, without dis- 
establishment or disendowment. The fret of 
these propositions would, in his opinion, be the 
worst of the three to adopt. The Church, left to 
herself, would thrust out neck and crop every 
honest preacher who should hazard an opinion 
of his own that was not in strict harmony with 
the Thirty-Nine Articles; or, at all events, she 
would make their position much too hot for them 
to remain within her pale, Disestablishment 
plus endowment would be a great ealumity to 
the Dissenter, High Churchism being at deadly 
enmity with Nonconformity. In the case of dis- 
establishment and disendowment, vested inter- 
ests in this country must be held sacred. With 
due regard to vested interests, the Church might 
be pulled down stone by stone. The voluntary 
principle only answered in large towns; in the 
country voluntaryism was a dead letter. (The 
speaker here gave & most touching description of 
a country parish, and the relations existing be- 
tween pastor and people.) With reference to 
the third proposition—that the Church be re- 
formed without disestablishment or disendow- 
ment—he considered this the most important of 
the three. The present dead-lock was due to 
divisions and strifes. If the Church was what it 
ought to be there would be no cause for dissent. 
If they would not Ike other people to thrust 
their opinlons upon them, why should they 
thrust their views upon other people? "The first 
practical proposition he would make was, the 
Disestablishment of the Thirty-Nine Articles. If 
people were afraid of heresy, they evidently had 
rey little confidence in the articles of their own 
faith. The most successful vondition for carryin 
home truth to the hearer was the knowledge tha 
the speaker enjoyed perfect liberty of speech. 
Such was not the ease in the Church of England, 
and every Nonconformist minister knew how 
much worse his condition was. After expatiat- 
ing at some length upon prayers and liturgies, 
the reverend gentlemau said that the Act of 
Uniformity was a disgrace, that it failed to secure 
uniformity, and that it was the fatal cancer from 
which the Church of England would never re- 
cover except by the free use of the operator's 
knife. That Act must be repealed. e great 
advantage of the mensure he proposed waa, that 
it would be more likely than any other at the 
. time to secure the sanction of the legisla- 
re. Such men as the Rev. James Martineau 
had been precluded from preaching even in the 
most obscure parish, when in reality he might 
wear a bishop's mitre. Christianity was a re- 
* and a byword when men were debarred 
rom religious liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
The lecturer then cited a number of objections 
that would be sure to be raised against the aboli- 
tion of doctrinal tests, First, the question would 
be, How could a Church exist without a creed ? 

Church” was a word of cruel ambiguity. If by 
Church was meant a community which could 
boast of harmony in action, constitution, and 
doctrine, there never was such a Church, from 
the time of Christ downwards. Doctrine de- 
pended upon the living human thought, not upon 


lifeless creeds. The cry of “Charon 

Then, again, the dread of what = tn was &illy. 
the Prayer-book in this impious reform, wou) 
another strong objection. ‘There were d t 
who considered the Prayer-book almost 
at all events next in importance, to the Bi 
If it deserved such n position, they need ha Bie. 
fear for the Prayer-book; and if the — 
book was not to be depended upon, the — 
was out of the way the better. It would fae 
be contended that this reform would open 
door to secularism and atheism. The State — 


- entirely helpless in stifling thought, and toe 


mony could ever be arrived at in the Ch 
while it favored ane creed more than another, 
England was too far advanced on the road tolib. 
erty aud truth ever to turn back agnin to sacer, 
dotalism, They would have to fight not vill 
men, but with M — If they had no Church 
left, then they should have something better: he 
did not care what they called it—National Ra 
anes for the Nourishment of the Mind, If they 

The reverend gentleman, who bad bees 
warmly received throughout his lecture 
down amidst loud laudits. 1 

The Chairman, In the course of a few 
men remarks, stated that there was a 
determination among all classes to obtain relig. 
ious equality. 

The Rev. A. F. Macdonald, M. A., moved , 
vote of thanks to the Rev. C. Voysey, for hi 
able, thoughtful, well-considered, and highly. 
suggestive lecture; and he trusted the audiens 
would well weigh the sentiments therein er- 
praed: The motion was seconded by Mr. J, 

iley, who expressed a hope that the lecture 
might soon be published, eo that every one could 
read and study it for himself. The Tesolution 
was carried by acclamation, and after a eultable 
acknowledgment by Mr. Voysey, the meeting 


separated, 
— +r — 
HEATHEN POETRY, 


[From the Pal! Mall Gazette.) 


Recent regrets aa to the temptations of heath- 
eniam seem to have been anticipated in India it- 
self, for we find in the Friend of India, of Juy 
18, half & dozen verses from translations of 
Tamil poetry, which are coufeesed to be "besut. 
ful,"—the quaint comment being added: “The 
above, we regret to aay, ure all heathen." The 
extracts thus referred to were taken from two 
papers on Tamil Popular Poetry," contributed 
to two receut numbers of the Indian Antiquary 
(Bombay) by Mr. Cardwell, of Madras, wherein 
the writer undertakes to discuss the chareteris 
tics of Tamil 2 and to prove by ample illu- 
tration that Tami va" poetry contains gems 
of art of which any European lunguage t 
be proud." Here is a imen of a 
Tamil poet. The original text is given in the 
Antiquary, and these translations, though 
rhymed, are asserted by one of the most em- 
inent Tamil scholars to be almost absolutely 
accurate.“ 

“THE BHEPHERD OF THE WORLDS. 


(^ detached picce from tbe poems of Sivavakkiyer} 
“How manv various flowers 
Did 1 in bigoso hours 
Call forthe , and in ble honor atrew! 
m vain how many a mar 
I breathed Into tbe alr. 
And made, with many furme, obelsance due. 


A8 my bronet, afond 
Bow on I called (he crowd 
To drag the village car. How ot I utra) 
In manhood's prime to lave 
Sunward the flowing weve, 
And circling Siva's fanes my bomage paid. 


pul 8 ral (mne 
o know and realize 2 
Whore dwelle the 3nernznp or az Woxtps, will ne'e 
To anv vielbiec shrine, 
As 1f it were divine, w 
Deign to raſse bands of worship or of prayer. 


Buch Is the tone of the most popular of Tamil 
poets againat what Is called idolatry, not 
SE v prd piani 0 divo as be 

ome; such ls a osophy popular u 
8 of India ond altogether underived 
rom what i» called Western civilization. 

From about thirty stanzas by the same n 
given in Tamil and English, by Mr. Cardwell, 
we select the following three, having a like them 
with the preceding: 


“Foola! with con(innal searching, 
“The cod», the rode, ye ory; 
Even the way ye know uvt 
To seek for them whereby. 
Tell me, 1s it religion : 
To «ay: The gods are threo’ f, 
To attain to Gud. within you 
Your starch for hin must be. 


“The tethered age, becomes It 
Arwen Ir God's adered? 
Ye «in nl fool», can Siva 
Becc mo the one ire Lord? 
A wholly »pirita»l object 
Ir the Hececforth re efande; 
The Original, the c ndices, 
Whom no mind understands 


"Mol Aa tact pv ty Siva, 

n the begun ë; 

Nor black, nur white, nor rnddy 
Thie Source uf things ibat Le. 

Rot great le hr. not Ine. 

^ot female and not r ale: 

a But stande far, for, sad lar beyond 
All beings” urmost pale. 


And also the two following, ou religious symbol- 


Lowe" „ £ mm m — 


fem—a rubject the solution of which seems to be 
quite as earnesily and intelligently aimed at and 
as hopelessly missed by the Indian as by the Eu- 
ropean intellect. To devotees thus :— 


"How maoy your devices! 
Althoash ye mortify 
Your bodies, go through mantras, 
Tu remple- choultites hie, 
Ye wil! not koow The Splendor 
W!obath in epace hls seat: 
They with minds cleared cau only 
Reach tbe irae Blva's fect. 
“My thoughts are lowers and ashes, 
lu my diesst's fane enebrined; 
My breatb, too, is therein it 
A linga untonfined ; 
My senven. 100, Jika Incense 
Niso and like bright lsmps shine; 
Thora, too, my suni leeps aver 
A daucing-god divine.” 


Mr. Cardwell says the drift of this last stanza, 
which, in his opinion, is one of the finest ever 
written b Sivavakklyar, is as follows; ‘You 
popular Hindus have your temples; you have 
your flowers and sacred ashes; you have your 

lus or emblem of divine creative power; you 
ve your incense and lamps, and you have your 
divine dancer, Biva. I, too, have my flowers 
and ashes; but they are of the mind. I, too, 
have my linga; but it is my breath or spirit. T, 
too, have my Incense and "ew. but they are 
my five senses. And I, too, bave m deity, 
leaping in divine sport within me; but that is 
. In & word, mine is the true spiritual 
worship." 


From the ''lamentations'" of the same poet we 
select the English version of the second half: 


“Whon, ab! when 
Will the blest time of bilss atteined arrive, 
When ( annihilate these rensos five, 
Buppress my pride aad my tired being alcep 
In ibat existence which ts sleeplves sleep! 


“When, ah | when, 


Clhoaving throngh al) this birth'a liluélons vain, 
Shall i to my last spiritual stato attain? 


“Whoo, ah! when, 
Burning the Shastras, deeming the Vedas four 
Moro lies, shall { the Mystery va plore, 
And perfect bliss attalo for evermore? 
“When, ah! when, 
Laylog aside, bound fact, the Nhaatras" lore, 
Wholiy disiraeilag, Joo, the Vodas four, 
Bhal) Í the Mystery know and grieve no more? 
"When, ah! when, 
Though I the Vedas four may hoarsely shout, 
Tao secret of «he Hoayens shail I find out? 
“Wheu, ah! when 
Bhal) this Poni within this body set, 
Dlequieted like flan within & net, 
Pind the True Priost, and offer, as 1a meet, 
Purpetual homage to bla sacred feet? 
"When. ah! when 
Will all my carnal losta have utter end; 
And |, with eyelids dropt, to Heaven N 
And with Gos belong my own belng blend 


From various writings of Pattanattu Pillai, 
“characterized 1 melodious verblage than 
by striking thought, Mr. Cardwell gives a dozen 
stanzas, of which tbe following ls the English 
version of the first couple. The first is a medita- 
tion on death, and runs thus :— 


“Wheo doad my motber scorns mo, saying, But & corpse 
s he," 

My gold-bought wife with wecping cries out, ‘Depart from 
me; 


My nona, m encircling, their wonted pote let full; 
There la no luvo but Thy love, O Thon that owneet alll” 


Another stanza by the same writer contrasta 
the vulgar idolatry with the omnipresence of 
Biva ;— 

“Tu apcech and Ite conclusion and Ip the Vedas too; 

In darknoss an! in Deaven'e stalnicen a; se of blue; 

In hearts of (rue ascetics and ín each loving mind, 

The Lord's no bounded prosence ye cortalnly may find: 


But how In stone and copper can ye the uod de 
Who Jn hie forehead beareth Lhe terrible one eye?" 


"For seven centuries the Rámáyanam of Kam- 


ban has been (he folk song of Southern India, 


alike popular In the bazaar, among the peasantry 
of the village, and at the social gatherings of the 
great: It was in elaborately studied imitation of 
this national heathen“ epic (which he wished 
to supplant among native Christians) that Beschi 
p his *ITembavani," relating in his fash- 
on the Gospel narrative. To illustrate the gen- 
eral character of these translations, we add one 
stanza from this poem, “It is,” says Mr. Card- 
well, ‘impossible in any translation to reproduce 
the spirit and melody of the original stanza, 
Even those who bave atudied Tamil deeply must 
be struck with the remarkable verbal structure 
of these eight lines.“ The measure in which 
they are written is common in Tamil popular 
verse, In the original,as given in Romanized 
form, the first word of the first, third, fifth, and 
seventh lines are perfect rhymes to the Tamilian 
ear; the second and last words in all these lines 
are identical; the first worda of the first two lines 
form a perfect rhyme; the verse has other me 
liar harmonies, sud is, says Mr. Cardwell, the 
moet famous verse in a famous poem ;— 


“Whilat Thee, with tongues of splendor, the orbs of Heaven 
Whilst gi =N to Thee thelr volces, with tongues of brilliance, 
Winst, nia Thee wood-warblers, with tongues of Joyance, 
Whilst wood-flowers Thy sweet praises from tongues of frà- 
Whilet Thos, with tongues of clcsmness, the water foods 
Thu appear, y from a)! things dost Thou receive not lead? 


Wilt Thou not delgn to suffer the tongue Ihou gavest me— 
Though I be dumb and thoughtines—to offer phen to Thos?" 


We olose these extracts from Mr. Cardwell's 


THE INDEX. 


interesting papers with this interesting Te 
Deum." They may serve to remind us that 
neither faith, virtue, nor truth is the exclusive 
poru of either Christian or heathen. We 

r. Cardwell will be encouraged to repub- 
lish and extend his researches in Tamil folk-lore 
and „the rich Inheritance of ten millions 
of our fellow-subjects In Southern India. 


AN ANERICAN MYSTIC. 


Tse INDEX should preserve In its columns this 
interesting account, by the poet Whittier, of his 
remarkable townsman, Henry Taylor. I can 
heartily endorse, from personal knowledge, much 
of what be says, both as to the high character of 
Henry Taylor, and the depth and beauty of hia 
thoughts. He belonged to a class who are as 
genuine an outgrowth of the New England tem- 
perament and traditions as was Horace Greeley 
in his direction, or James Flak, Jr., in his. 

T. W. H, 

The present numberof the Villager chronicles, 
in lts obituary department, the death of Hen 
Taylor of Ames Quiet, unassuming, an 
almple in all his habits, an unlettered working- 
man, he gave no outward evidence, beyond the 
reticent gravity of his manner, of the profound 
intellectual abstraction, the depth of = osophic 
meditation which made up his real life. He was 
no reader,—probably he never mastered half a 
dozen books, and he felt small interest in the 
thoughis and opinions of others. I remember on 
the occasion of one of my first conversations 
with him, twenty-five years ago, that I was 
struck by a remark which indicated a knowledge 
of Plato. On inquiry, however, I found he had 
no idea that such a man everlived. I lent him 
a volume, which he partially read, and returned 
with the eimple remark that he saw that Plato 


had got hold of some of his own Ideas.“ A vol- 
ume of Emerson, Alger’s Oriental , avd 
the New Testament, were the only books that he 


ever referred to. e latter was his constant 
text-book, and he reproduced the incidents re- 


corded in the Gospels, with wonderful vividness 
of coloring and clearness of 1 t. The worda 
of the Divine Master had for him a depth of 


meaning which he found difficult to translate into 
common language, and he was compelled often 
A e Dae to aspror hinar, a watched 
with a ng interest the ual processes 
and unfoldings of his own N and spoke of 
them as if he had no personal concern in the 
matter, regarding hla mental movements as im- 
pelled by a power not his own. He had only to 
wait and observe, like the recluse of Wordsworth, 
the revelations o 
“the powers, 


That of themselves our minds impress.” 

He was Oriental in his cast of mind; he would 
have been quite at home with Chinese ben: 
Buddhist priests, Mahommedan dervishes, an 
Christian monks of Mt. Athos. Yet he was 
never peur nor ascetic; he had a quick sense of 
the ludicrous, and could easily put fin the 
bystander's tion and 2 at his own pecu- 
liarities and inconsistencies. 

He had somehow reached astate of absolute 
quietude—a region of ineffable calm, blown over 
by no windsof hope or fear. All personal anxie- 
ties and solicitudes were unknown. The outward 
world was tasmal and unreal—he was ut- 
terly beyond its common temptations, and looked 
with simple wonder upon the struggle for wealth 
and place, the striſes and ambitions of sects 
and parties about him. To art, if we except a 
love of music, he was ludifferent. Even the 
wonderful open book of Nature seemed to have 
no attrsctions for him. He seemed nearer than 
any one I had ever known, to have realized that 
the things seen are temporal and illusive, but 
‘the things unseen are eternal.” He to 
quote with much Intensity of meaning, the 
words which Prof. Plumptree attributes to the 
founder of Buddhiam, on reaching the condition 
of absolute rest. It was a description of his own 
state, in which the Nirvana of the Buddhist, 
the mystic suicide and self-abnegation of the 
Moslem Sufi, the absorption into the Divine will 
of the Christian mystics, and the rest which re- 
maineth for the e of God," seemed to him 
but different names for the same spiritual expe- 
rience. It must not be Inferred that he was 
blind to, or neglectful of, the duties pertaining to 
time and space. On contrary, he was, ip 
practical matters, of sound judgment, prompt to 
aid and wise to counsel, & ER neighbor and elti- 

His life was pure; he had no enemies; he 
cherished no antagoniams. What Lord Bacon 
calls the colors of good and evil“ blended in 
the white light of his optimism; and all things 
were reconciled in his conception of the Divine 
order. Every way & man noteworthy and re- 
markable, there are many who will love to recall 
E rre tes of th Gre E Mystery 

He has e gates of the Grea H 
and to-day, while the earth Is closing over all 
that was mortal, I seem to hear him, as in one of 
our latest conversations, repeat the words of 
Jesus to Martha: "I am the Resurrection and 
the Life; whosoever liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” 
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COMPLIE. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL JOUR- 
NALISH, 


Emphasizing, as radicalism must, thè tran- 
scendent importance of individuality, TuE IN- 
DEX has innovated upon the practice of other 
papers in ita editorial department. It is usual to 
sink out of sight the personality of those who 
write editorially; and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the managlug editor” assumes to decide 
what opinions shall find utterance in tho edit- 
orlal columns. Our plan, although pronounced 
impracticable by some, has been radically differ- 
ent, and after a fair trial must be declared a suc- 
cess, All who have been invited to speak on 
the editorial platform of THE INDEX (and we 
have invited none but those whose high moral 
and intellectual character commands universal 


make perfect independence and freedom of utter- 
ance compatible with a closely associated posl- 
tion, the uniform practice has been to affix the 
signature or initials of the writer to all editorial ar- 


quent and disagreeable repetition of the same 
initials, For every article or paragraph in the 
editorial department (including the "Editorial 
Book Notices") which has had no signature, we 
desire it to he distiuctly understood that we are 
alone responsible; and we aasume responsibility 
for nothing that we have not personally written. 
The same will be equally true in the future. By 
this very simple arrangement, a glance at the 
liat of editorial writers will at once convey in- 
formation as to the authorship of the various 
articles. 

It is thus alone, as we believe, that the'neces- 
Aty of personal supervision could be avoided. If 
it were not known who writes the articles that 
appear in THE INDEX as editorial, the respousl- 
bility for all opinions expressed In these columna 
would reat with the editor, who in self-defence 
would be obliged to exercise a certain censorship 
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over them. The plan adopted obviates this ne- 
cesæity, and therefore leaves each writer In per- 
fect freedom. The ‘impersonal journalism" 
sometimes praised has some advantages, it must 
be confessed ; but it aacrifices that for which no 
advantages can compensate, namely, liberty. 
This is the very soul of radicalism. Without it 
there could be no exeuse for a radical journal at 
all, since it must in the nature of the case he 
false to its own principles. The whole tendency 
of American Journaliam is from the impersonal 
to the personal type; and the reason of it lies in 
the character of American institutions, of which 
treedom is the very breath of life. The North 
American Review, for example, is very much 
freer and better, in our opinion, since it aban- 
doned the impersonal system; and no one who 
thoroughly considers the influence ultimately 
exercised over a people by their political institu- 
tions will doubt that the personal system must at 
last prevail in the weekly and daily press, Let 
every newspaper writer be obliged to sign his 
name, and how apeedily the abusiveuees, the 
reckleasness, the consciencelessness, that now 
disgrace the press both secular and religious, 
would vanish under the frown of public opinion ! 
There will be no cure for the great abuses of the 
modern newspaper, until every writer is made to 
stand publicly aa sponsor to his own statements. 


In adopting this personal style of journallam, 
THE INDEX not only illustrates the true genius 
of radicalism and dispenses with the leadership 
and tyranny of the "responsible editor," but 
also, to the extent of ita influénce, must tend to 
elevate the tone of the public press in general by 
doing ‘something to substitute a better editorial 
system in the place of the one now prevailing. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART, 


We fare ratherzdisposed than otherwise to be 
jealous for the rights and the opportunities of the 
intellect. In all the history of religion we find it 
to have been hardly dealt with,—its claims re- 
sisted, ita rights denied, its statements and sug- 
gestions rudely and contemptuously put aside. 
Faith, not knowledge, has been the watchword 
of the Church in all ages and places; authority, 
not demonstration, has been its rule of action. 
Only in these modern times has science got a 
fair footing and secured for itself a decent respect 
in the domain of truth with religion; and, even 
now, religion slowly and grudgingly admits 
science into its preseuce on equal grounds, and 
shows no cheerful willingue« to render unto this 
intellectual Cæsar the things which are belong- 
ing to it. 

But, nevertheless, we believe the day of science 
has really come, and henceforth, aa between it 
and religion, if either is to speak as having 
authority, science must so apénk. We have the 
greatest interest to hear what it has to say on all 
those matters which religion has hitherto ex- 
clusively dealt with, and are prepared to receive 
ita utterances with profound respect and marked 
deference. » 

But because we belleve that the high court of 
&clence has at last opened, and the intellect been 
enthroned on the judicial seat, we hasten with 
all modeaty yet with all earnestness to put 
in an appearance in behalf of the heart, and 
to beg that its claims may not now in tum 


be overridden by those of the hend. Let not 


science, we implore, now play the part of tyrant, 
and try to banish religion from the realm. The 
matters of religion still present themselves 
in the great assizes of humanity, as among 
the most important of all the cases on the docket; 
and in there matters the heart appears with the 
head, as an equally essential and credible wit- 
ness: let not these matters nor this witness be 
dismissed with indifference or with scorn. 


Yet are not most scientists disposed to do this ? 
Now that they have really got the floor, are they 
in their turn willing to yield it to religion to ask 
questions, and will they try without bias and 
without levity to return answer? Humanity 18 
hungry for the truth, but It has two mouths to be 
fed: one is of the head, the other is of the heart. 
Some men, we are aware, may and do shut the 
heart aud receive the truth only into the under- 
standing. Thess are willing to vote that God 


and immortality are misplaced qu 
court of science, irrelevant and — 
that science indeed has but one real domain, : 
that is purely physical; that It hog but le — 
duty to perform, and that ls to Investigate the 
material. But we are also aware that thet i 
another and very large claas of men who ean 
and do not close up the heart to truth; who — 
not and do not stop thinking and feeling ad 
hoping about God and Immortality, nor ceagin 
to cherish a deep-rooted conviction that, sea 
is sald and done, these will turn out to be blema 
facts; who, In spite of assertions to the eon 
persist in believing that science has a spiritus] w 
well ns a material realm, and that its duty & 
just as legitimate and important to investigate 
the things of soul as those of sense, These latter 
men, and women, observe life in ita moat pathetic 
aspects; they come face to face with all its trage 
elements; they walk through deep and painful 
experiences, everhung by clouds: of doubt and 
shrouded in mista of tenrs,—and they somehoy 
cannot resist the impression that just beyoud the 
seen Is the unseen, Just beneath the transient i 
the permanent, just above the actual is the idea: 
that, in short, if there la no God there ought t; 
be, and if this life geta no margin in another, 
then this life ia terribly incomplete and iner. 
plicable. Buch men and women are not cowaris, 
they are not foola; they are among the braves 
and wisest of the earth: and yet they cannot 
stifte the volce of the heart, but let it be lifted up 
and claim Its rights with those of the head. 
Let us remember that science has not yet m 
turned an absolute No to the questions of God 
and immortality: it has only said they are 
questions, not dogmas. Until science ls abie 
clearly and decidedly to disprove what the heart 
demands, the heart may without the charge of 
weakness and folly refuse to adjourn its claim, or 
to acknowledge it to be inferior to any olber, 
The domain of truth belongs jointly to science 
and religion, to the head and the heart; neither 
may exclude nor transgress the other. And 
though the God which religion alone created is 
retreating, that which science shall discover is, 
we believe, advancing. Let us wait in patience 
and in trust, and In due time "the God of ai- 
ence" will arrive, und religion shall rejolce in 
his coming. A. V. B. 
— . — — — 


“BREVITY THE MOUL OF WIT.” 


It la necessary to say that we expect to allot no 
more apace to miscellaneous Communications“ 
in the enlarged INbEX than we have done in the 
past. No 'Cumimunicalion" will be welcome wr 
lens it is short. The interests of our readers are 
paramount to those of long-winded writers who 
may be anxious to see themselves In print; aud 
there ls vastly more important work to do than 
to publish their lucubrations, THE INDEX la not, 
and has never pretended to be, a "free paper" in 
the sense of publishing whatever is sent to lt, 
good, bad, or indifferent. It is a "free paper" 
only lu the sense that the ablest and best article: 
sent to it are admitted to its columns, regardles 
of the unpopularity of the particular opinions 
they may advocate. Again and again have we 
published articles with which we have bad litde 
or no intellectual sympathy; and the stronger 
they may be, the quicker shall we be to publish 
them hereafter, But, not being able to write 
long explanatory letters to the numerous con- 
tributors who send us bulky manuscripts, wo 
wish to save both them and us much unneces- 
gary trouble by reminding them that we want 
no “Communications! Which are not brief, 
pithy, and charged with thought or information. 
We do not say absolutely that we shall publish 
no long articles sent by volunteer writers: there 
are exceptions to most rules. But we wish them 
to understand that whoever sends such an article 
is asking a very great favor at the expeuse of 
other people whose articles are thereby crowded 
out, Itis not thought polite at a public table to 
oceupy three or four chairs, especially if others 
are thus prevented from occupying any. The 
case is the same when a writer solicita three or 
four columns in a public journal, although he 
may not see the great pile of manuscripts pa- 
tiently awaiting their turn. Tt is thoughllese- 
ness that Ie the trouble, combined with a little 
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excess of philoprogenitiveness, — . RN EMII taba NIMM — ————— to be mis- 
understood, we repeat what we have in effect 
said before, that, while we are grateful for good 
brief articles (not exceeding, for instance, a col- 
umn), the warmth of our gratitude rapidly 
diminishes in proportion as that limit ia over- 


passed. 


SYSTEM. 


The necessity of order and system In human 
thought is well expressed by Professor Tyndall 
in his Forms of Water [page 72]: It is because 
facta of Nature are not isolated but connected, 
that science, to follow them, must also form & 
connected whole. ‘The mind of the natural 
philosopher must, as it were, be a web of thought 
corresponding in all its fibres with the web of 
Jactin Nature." The distrust of system in relig- 
ious thought, begotten by ita abuse’ iu Christian 
4ogmaties, has disinclined modern radicals to 
look favorably on any attempt even to use it 
wisely in the reconstruction of the now discord- 
ant convictions of mankind, Yet no one who 
reflects can gainsay the truth that, before radi- 
ealiam can take the place of the Church in 
directing the highest aspirations of humanity, It 
must secure harmony and unity in its own ideas, 
—in the views of life and society which It pro- 
poses to make the basis of a new and better order 
of things. Above all else, the one thing needed 
now is the reduction of disconnected radical 
thinking to its essential principles, to the end 
that it may organize itself as the great control- 
ling power of modern life. When this is done, 
it will turn out that the ittellectual system of 
Free Religion is simply the intellectual aystem of 
Science; but it will also turn out that the intel- 
lectual system of Science itself will be incon- 
ceivably vaster and sublimer than is suspected 
by any-promoter of it at the present day. 


With the present issue of THE INDEX cloees ita 
third volume, The next issue will be enlarged 
to twice the number of pages, That the paper 
may heneeforth accomplish more than twice the 
amount of good is our deep desire, and will be 
our strenuous enden vor. But as the world pays 
little heed to professions and demands perform- 
ance, we make no sounding promiacs. It is 
enough to say that, although we have met sev- 
eral disappointments in providing for the en- 
largement, we believe that the real and etaunch 
friends of the movement which TRE INDEX rep- 
resents and afwocates will at least find no cause 
to regret the change. From the start our aim 
has been to achleve practical and permanent re- 
sults rather than to make pleasant readiug for 
the hour; and, with more gratitude than we 
eare to express to those who have put Into our 
hands & powerful tool, we turn our back upon 
the past, and look forward with hope to the im- 
portant work of the coming year. 


The New York office of the Index Assoclation 
has been removed from No. 22, Vesey Street, to 
No. 36, Dey Street. Mr, Henry H. Richardson, 
who bas kindly acted us our agent In that city 
during the past year, finds it necessary to devote 
his entire time to hls own business; and Mr. E. 
F. Dinamore has with equal kindness volun- 
teered to carry on the agency in his stead. We 
return our sincere thanks to both. 

— eoe — 

Some time since a correspondent In Indians 
thus rehearsed the fate of a package of INDEX 
tracta:— 

‘Your Impeachments' arrived as ordered to- 
doy i 1 presume about twenty or thirty of them. 


“Alon for the wie 
Of Christian charity i 
My landiady's vigilant eyes fell upon them, and 
het han averted thera Put one. This one 
she retain that she might t' the 
ie a them. 


that had kindled her ire. She burn 


Rhe is determined and executive—determined 
and persistent I. Send me another batch!“ 


What n penetrating intellect was that of the 
minister who found a sigual proof of the goodness 
of God in the fact that the moments of time 
come consecutively, and not simultaneously“! 
How could we have:got along if they had all 
come pell-mell at once? 


THA INDEZX. 


THE DECLINE OF PERSECUTION. 


The only time I ever heard old Dr. Beecher 
preach, he thanked God, In prayer, that the 
community still retained “ enough of moral force 
tohanga man." Ought we to be glad or eorry 
that the Christian Church around us no longer 
exhibils this amount of vigor? 

The change is convenient for some of us, no 
doubt. Without It, THE INDEX would long since 
have been burnt by some modern Inquisition of 
Toledo—ominous name !—and its editor and con- 
tributors would have shared the same fate. Or, 
at best, we might be working out our sentence in 
the chain-gung, like our fellow-heretic, Mr. W. 
L. Jones, of Australia, Practically, therefore, 
this lenlty isa convenience. But intellectually 
it does no credit to those who are lenient. It 
simply shows that they hold a creed without the 
moral consistency to act up to It. 

It was suid the other day, by Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son of New York, that the Christian religion, 
"by its very nuture, Is intolerant," “declares 
War aguinst all differences; “has a clean-cut, 
definite creed, and says there is one God and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, and there is no other 
' name given among men whereby they can be 
saved." (See INDEX Aug. 8, 1872.) 

If this be the ense, how can any man, believ- 
ing this, venture on toleration? If thia be the 
one means of salvation for mankind, what right 
has any one to permit The INDEX or anything 
else to obstruct it? If this erced be Scriptural,— 
and I do not see how any one ean doubt it,— 
the utmost atrocities of the Romun Catholic 
Church seem to follow of course. Given the 
first step, you must concede the whole, Accept 
the Bible as an infallible book, and the massacre 
of Bt. Bartholomew is a mere inevitable conse- 
quence; altogether creditable to the logic of 
those who planned it, and only discreditable to 
their hearte. 

„Tolerutlon,“ sald an Englisman of sclence, 
the other day, Is à sign of conscious weakness, 
We are all tolerant when we are uot sure that we 
are right.“ 
had ssid the same thing before him, far more 
vigorously, In conversation with the poet Rogers. 
“The only foundation for toleration is a degree 
of avepticism, and without it there enn be none. 
For if à man believes in the saving of souls, he 
must &oon think about the means, and if by cut- 
ting off one generation he can save many future 
ones from hell-fire, it is his duty to do It.” 

We therefore find, through all Christian his- 
tory, thut the grent acts of persecution were not 
done In wiywardnhess or licentiousness, but under 
spuame of conscience. No man was ever more 
devout in his religions duties than Philip of 
Bpain. ‘ Few men or women have ever lived,“ 
according to Froude, “ less capable of doing 
knowingly a wrong thing” than Bloody Mary. 
It was to atone for his sina, and fulfil his mother's 
dying wish, that Louis XIV. persecuted the Hu- 
geuots; it^waa almost on hia death-bed, and as 
an act of penitence, that he revoked the edict of 
Nantes, and forbade Protestants either to exer- 
eise their religion or to leave the country. Bos- 
suet and Massillon, the great pulpit orators of the 
time, approved his act. They were right in 
doing it; he could not honestly profess his creed 
and do otherwise. 

But if Protestantism still holds to the Bible as 
infallible, it has no more right to tolerance than 
had the Roman Catholic Church. How feeble, 
for instance, ia the evasive attitude of the Church 
of England before the Athanasiun creed! There 
are the " damnutory clauses," which the Church 
requires to be read, If he rejects the creed, 
“without doubt he shull perish everlastingly." 
Nothing can be clearer than this statement; nor 
do I see how anything can be more Scriptural. 
But the Ritual Coinunlsion finds no more diffl- 
eulty in explaining awny these clauses than In 
getting rid of the Seripture ou which they rest. 
They are only “a solemn warning of peril." All 
the professors of Divinity In the University of 
Oxford, including Dr. Pusey, have concurred in 
the statement, “That nothing In this creed ts to 
be understood as condemning those who by in- 
voluntary ignorance or blind prejudice are hin- 
dered from accepting the faith thus declared." 
And other disclaimer, more and more nearly offi- 


But the English statesman, Fox, 
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cial, have since followed. The Creed in vain 
says, ‘without doubt perish everlastingly." But 
there is doubt. The highest church dignitaries 
themselves doubt it, and they dare not enforce it 
uccording to Its literal truth, 

The simple truth Is that thei increase of tolera- 
tion marks the decay of the old faith. Those who 
belleve in Natural Religion do not complain, In 
this age, of persecution. They complain of non- 
persecution, If it be perdition to reject the 
atonement or the miraculous birth of Jesus, then 
we who lend men to reject it ought to be Impris- 
oned or put to death. It is better that we should 
be thus dealt with, than that we should lead 
souls to destruction, So long as we are not thua 
dealt with, we complain that the Church does 
not believe its own doctrines, or else that it does 
not care whether souls die or live. 

T. W. H. 


LETTER FROM MR. WAKHEURN TO XR. 
POTTER. 


My DEAR §IR:— 


In TRE INDEX for September 21, you ask me 
whether there is any thevlogical school in this 
country where studenta begin thelr study with- 
oet ria Christian bias, and are encouraged to 

whether any person, however fitted by 

— ed Hi and character, would be likely to be 
appointed professor in the Harvard Divinity 
Echool, if free inquiry bad led him to views 
opposed to Christianity,—and how generally Uni- 
tarlans have arrived at their Christian bellef 
188 teny pre-determination in its favor? If 

estions be answered according to the ev- 
ident acta of the case, you aak further: Can it 
jon be claimed that pare freedom of thuught 
B yet accepted pieta de Unitarians as the 
necessary method of theological study?“ 
One thing nt a time, We may fairly distin- 
guish between a principle and the practical ap- 
ication of it, though they are intimately re- 
ated. However simple the principle may be 
the application will be manifold, multiform, an 
subject to complex conditions, Wh hat I specially 
meant to claim, and still claim, for the Unita- 
rians is, that they &ecept the method of free in- 
quiry in religion. I kuow that Father Hecker, 
and other less Orthodox but sufficiently Orthodox 
persons, claim freedom as well as we; but when 
they define their freedom, we pereeive a difter- 
ence between thelrs and ours, But £m and I 
agree, 1 think, as to what is meant Y the free 
method; namely, that the * earthly appes | 
in matters of m eem truth is to the human 
mind in direct relation with the truth Itself. 
That 1 clafin to be the generally accepted method 
of the Unitarian denomination at present, Not 
that very many among us have any method at 
all in a developed sense; not that there is nota 
considerable minority who would limit this free- 
dom by ascribing aù overruling authority to 
some purt of the Bible, such as the part somè- 
times culled the ‘very words of Jesus;" not that 
we are not conditioned in a great variety of ware 
in or A protus ap lication of this free method ; 
bn ite of fo, 1 atil claim that the apirit 
of Unitarian body as a whole ja in accord- 
ance with this free method, For myself, 1 lay 
the principle down,—the human spirit directly 
related with the reality itself, not overruled by 
any institution, book, or person, neither by the 
Du or any of it4 ‘officers, the Bible or any of 
nor by Jesus Christ; but seeing in these 
ae ke itaown,and so helped by them 
— to their power, This statement, I sup- 
pose, would startle many Unitarians—perhapa 
the majority of then, if pressed home to them, 
Indeed it is not easy to come al the spirit of a 
large body of men with any accuracy, it varies 
BO 1 Still I claim the general temper of the 
body, aa shown in its current literature, ee 
ing, and conversation, to be theologic: 
as far, that Is, as we can claim such lom * 
any considerable body of the public; as far as 
we can for the Free Heligious body, for Instance, 
including under that term the general bad, = 
sympathizers with Free Religion. Wesay t 
believe in freedom, knowing that comparatively 
few of them have much definite conception of 
what constitutes freedom; that all abound in lim- 
itutions, like the rest of us, and that in thelr 
practical action they are all very much condi- 
tioned by circumstances, education, traditions, 
und the like. I claim no exemption for us Uni- 
tarinns from human conditions of all sorts, Nor 
do 1 claim any “pure freedom of thought" for 
us any more than you can for your 
Simply taking a comparative standard, and al- 
lowing for human conditione, I claim ‘that our 
religious position is oue of freedom; which is all 
that you or any one exu claim for’ any general 
body of people. I am also aware that the Unit- 
arian denomination, having existed for some 
time, and gathered something of a body to itself, 
is lesa mobile or tluid, than the Free Religious 
rty, and that your comparative absence of 
boa , of positive traditions, buildings, schools, 
so forth, has its conveniences, But you will 
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w out of that very soon, if you continue to 

rive, and will necessarily lake on a more com- 

plicated existence with your coven 5 
minary questio 

I repel then, all your pre ry — 


lace, it 


l| as scientific objects whi 
a had the eai ebb at which theology 


inevitably complirated with the method (or In 
other words, 


la freedom. 
— — 1 e onwide a better, the fleld is open. 
But they have none yet, and so comparison is 

impossible, If, however, you look at the rece 
tlon given by the Unitartans to the scientific 
theology of the time, I think you will find ita 
sympathetic one. Schools are corporations 
and nove a little slowly, as do our other Institu- 
tions; but I think that ten or twenty years from 
now the free method which I belleve to be gen- 
erally accepted by Unitarians will be more fully 
incorporated In their instituti though it seems 
to me pretty well Incorporated in them already, 

Very Ours, 

Francis T, WASHBURN. 
[It is difficult to argue with a person with 
whom one finds himself in substance so largely 
agreeing as I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Washburn in the essential pointe of his commu- 
nication, When he writes, “For myself, I lay 
the principle down, the human spirit directly 
related with the reality itself, not overruled by 
any institution, book, or person, neither by the 
church or any of its officers, the Bible or any of 
its parta, nor by Jesus Christ; but seeing in these 
an inspiration like its own and so helped by them 
according to their power," but adds that this 
statement would ‘‘startle, perhaps, the majority 
of Unitarians, if pressed home to them,’’ he 
seems to me to etate very accurately the differ- 
ence between the Free Religious Association and 
organized Unitarisnism, and just the difference 
to which I referred in the article of Sept. 21st, 
He, in fact, makes a proposition in respect to 
mental freedom which puts himself on the side 
of the Association, snd admits that the majority 
of the Unitarian body would be reluctant to ac- 
cept this proposition. How, having made such a 
concession as this, he can go on to claim that the 
"general temper" of the body is "theologically 
free," and as free as is the “Free Religious 
body," I cannot see. Perhaps he means by the 
"general temper" of the Unitarian body that 
Uuitarianism began historically with the more 
emphatic assertion of the right of free inquiry, 
and that this principle of freedom still has great 
traditional and real strength in the denomina- 
tion. In this, too, I should agree with bim, but 
should think that, if he merely meant to say this, 
his language was to be criticized for want of 

clearness. 

But in this matter of mental freedom, since all 
people,—at least all Protestant people in Christ- 
endom and many Catholics,—claim to have it, 
the ultimate test must be a practical one. I have 
a neighbor who ls an Orthodox Congregational- 
ist minister. Heis one who cannot brook the 
claim that any other people are more free or 
liberal than his own denomination. ‘You Uni- 
tarians,“ he once ssid to mo, "make a great 
boast of liberality, but you are no more liberal 
than we are," “We both make the claim," I 
replied; now let us test the matter practically. 
I am not much of a ‘Unitarian,’ but you con- 
cede meto be one. I will exchange pulpits with 
you some Sunday ; will you exchange with me?" 
„Well, —no; he couldn'L" He considered him- 
self "under a contract to his society that ita pulpit 
Should give utterance to views within certain 
evangelical limita.” ‘And that," said I, “shows 


vain.“ 
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just the difference between the liberality of your 
society and mine. My society holds me to no 
such contract, but, though not agreeing with 
your views, will lke to hear you present them 
next Sunday in my place, if you will make the 
exchange." He has never responded to the 
offer. So Unitarians claim to be governed by 
the principle of mental freedom, but practically 
they continually fail to meet the testa of freedom. 
Relatively, the principle of Intellectual freedom 
may be sald to have been uppermost with them, 
until Theodore Parker came and showed how 
honest free inquiry might lead to the rejection of 
the specific authority of the Bible and of Jesus; 
then they were alarmed and ín all practieal 
ways excommunicated Parker for these results 
to which his honest thonght had brought him. 
And from that time until this, Unltarianism in 
ali its organizations has tried somehow to show 
that the free inquiry which it fellowshipa must 
accept in some sense the special authority of 
Jesus and the peculiar claims of Christianity, 
Latterly, as free inquiry has been pushing out to 
conclusions farther than ever Parker's went, 
this test of fellowship bas been again and again 
applied. How often has it been reiterated, in 
the last few years, in the Unitarian conferences, 
conventions, newspapers, magazines, that the 
phrase, Liberty and Christ,” is the proper 
motto of Unitarianism! Now I submit that for 
a denomination to declare with one breath for 
mental freedom, and with the next to lay down 
the results to which free inquiry must come or 
else submit to denominational excision, ls not to 
be theologically free. And I do not believe that 
Mr. Washburn on reflection will claim that this 
Unitarian adhesion to the "authority of Christ’ 
is to any great extent the result of free rational 
thought. It ia rather the traditional ecclesias- 
tical reverence for Jesus which has permeated 
Christendom generally; and to say that believers 
in Free Religion may have been as much biassed 
to thelr views as a Chriatian sect to theirs, would 
be to say that free religious views prevail in 
Christendom and enter into the substance of ed- 
ucatlon as much as does the view that Christ- 
lanity is a special divine revelation. 


The Tree Religious Association has, it is true, 
no theological school or other institutions. But it 
has itself; and a legitimate comparison may be 
made between Itself as an organization and the or- 
ganizations of Unitarianiam. Certainly, no one 
can believe that, If it were to organize m theolog- 
ical achool or any other Institutions, it would 
build them on any less broad basis than the prin- 
ciples of its own constitution. Its theological 
echool, if it ever have one, must be organized in 
the interest of universal truth and not of any 
sect or special religion. , 

In conclusion, I would join moet heartily in 
what Mr. Washburn says of the good work done 
by the Harvard Divinity Schoo! In the direction 
of religious freedom. I myself owe to it nnd its 
profeseore, who are now gone, too much to forget 
the debt. I know, too, that it has living profes- 
sors who are alive to the demands of intellectual 
liberty. Still, as Mr. Washburn admits, it is not 
all that a schoo! for the free and scientific study 
of theology should be. That it may become 
such and the Free Religious Association, there’ 
fore, bave no occasion to establish another, I cer- 
tainly most earnestly hope.—w. J. P.] 


The Scotsman, In an obituary notice of Blehop 
Terrot, mentions a story which he used to relate 
with great gusto. It befell a dignified clergyman, 
pee himself. An Irish beggar was imploring 

m for charity, and up. an enormous number 
of sacred objurgations. e dignified clergyman 
looked him solemnly in the face; No, I will not 
give relief to one who appeals to me ao inde- 
corously; but I will give you what will be of 
more value to you in your present state of mind 
—the advice not to take the name of God in 
Tee been taking lt? Aud whos halt ia mat, 

ng wi fau 
should like to know hetia 


Charles Lamb, one afternoon, in retiring from 
a ner. party, took hje seat in a Growded onte 
: gentleman aubsequently looked 
in and politely asked, All full inside?” "y 
don't T pos - may be, sir, Mr the other 
passen E Lamb, 
piece ot pia did the business for me? wat 


Communications, 


oS 
N. B—Corretpondents must run tha risk of | 
errors. The utmost care will ba teken (o avoid them; bul hare 
after no epaca will ba spared to Errata, A 
N. B.—Mlagidly written articles stand 
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THE RADICAL CHRISTIAN DERAND, 
BY REY. EDWARD C. TOWNE, 


In my last I stated some chief point 
seem to me the Radical Christianity: which — 
and thought are converting the former Chris 
lanity into. This former Chriatianily had its 
origin in the mixed truth and error of Original, 
— i The radical method pute both 
former and the original through the refining fire 
of free thought, and accepts as a Christian 
worth having only that which comes out 
truth, and which appears to have existed, a gen- 
uine ore of divinity, in the original Christianity 
of that young man who is, by Judaic and hes- 
then mistake, called the Lord Jesus, and which 
still nore existed in the best teaching of that 
much greater man, Paul. It will be remem. 
bered that the Christian name arose under Paul 
at Antioch, and with Jesus nor with his imme 
diate disciples, So it is not necessary to fasten 
on more than one good-nugget of pure truth in 
Jesus to connect back to him. The much drow 
of the fanaticism of his disciples before Paul, and 
of himself also as far as we can see is no argu- 
ment against the real gold ot doctrine Which 
sound reason finds in him. He taught filini tru 
in God and fraternal love to man; and this 
teaching has outgrown the incrusting error of 
centuries, and now takes the Christian name jo 
itaelf, by the increasing consent of those why 
have Inherited that name, and according to that 
method of evolution and fication, the nat. 
ural selection of the best elements and dead ut 
the worse, which is the highest method of phi. 
losophy. The time may come when some new 
name will attach to both the believers aud the 
beliefs, in place of Christian and Christianity; 
but of this we have no sign at present, Christian 
being used in an amply free sense, and Chrit- 
lanity being equally capable of being used to de 
note the residuum in the refiner's flreof free 
thought. 

It will be observed that Radical Christianity 
says OUR FATHER from beginning to end, pre- 
cisely as Jesus did when he taught his disciples 
spirit and in truth, not in Jesus hor in the Bite 
spirit and in not in Jesus nor in the 
To Radical Christlanity it ls the heathenization 
of the faith to identify God, and his infinite prov- 
idence and insplration, with any human person 
or life or writings. The deceitful and desperately 
wrong heart of man bas done this without the 
least good Christian reason, We must have con- 
science, courage, aud faith to undo it, whatever 
it may cost our traditional prejudices. It was 
simple truth which Jesus uttered when he said: 
“The chief of all thecommandmentsis, Hear, O 
Israel! the Lord our God ia the only Lord; and 
thou abalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
nest ana thy whole soul, and thy whole mind, 
and thy whole strength.“ This is the chief coom- 
mandment; and the second is like unto it, "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ There is no 
other commandment greater than these." The 
whole spirit of pure Hebrew and pure Christian 
devotion forbids religious regard for any other 
name than that of the Divine Father. 

Bo believes the Radical Christian. And with 
a passion of devotion he saya to the dogmatist 
who follows with Orthodoxy :— 

“Who art thou, child of à moment and clod of 
the dust, to take up the understanding of the 
Almighty as a little thing, aud as a very little 
thing to scan distrustfully the plan of Divine 
Fatherhood which is from eternity to eternity? 

"fs the living God a man that he should not 
know; or a son of mau that he should not eue; 
or lees than the oreature made in his image, 
he should not preval to turn the beart of the 
children unto the Father, and to make the ends 
of the earth subject to the Throne of Eternity? 

“He that would dwell in God, let him give his 
hand to souls that are burt, and his heart to them 
that perish, and he shall possess bea ven uns- 
wares, before the time of exceeding glory. 

“Tt is notin him that thinketh, nor in them that 
make words; but when the heart burneth ten- 
derly, and the hand i stretched out helpfully, 
then la the very Reason of God made flesh. 

‘Saith the most holy Word from the bom of 
the Father, I will not speak in the speech by 
which ye boast yourselvesover them that perish f 
and as a mother sheltereth with her breast wi 
I shelter from the judgment of perdition with 
which ye judge. 

“The perfection of the Almighty is more pa- 
tlent than the pure light, and, though evil join 
with evil, the second death shall not hold any 
creature of God. 

“To divide between the soul of man and the 
sorrow of ain, with the quick and powerful spirit 
of God, that evil may not corrupt forever, is the 
holy justice of the Divine Fatherhood. 

“Jf it delight you not to look unwesriedly for 
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restoration by the mighty hand of God, then sre 
ye as one that, with closed eyes, waketh in 
thought, but knoweth not that the sua is risen in 
is strength, 

nie Have faith in God, and ye shall see the valley 
of dry bones moving like an army with banuers, 
and the realms of the dend gathering to the re- 
generation of holiness as doves to their win- 
dows, 

“Let then the courage of your expectation be 
as the depth of the heavens over you, and the 
quict of your confidence as when the stars in 
their courses fulfil the purpose of God. 

“O thou lite oue and troubled, have neither 
fear nor doubt, for In thy bruised feet walketh 
surely the purpose of God, and by thy stumbling 
steps cometh the indwelling majesty of heaven. 

“If the holy wisdom dwell in you purely, your 
eyes shall be like the open windows of heaven, 
and looking after eouls which bave gone down 
into darkness, even the way of the abyss shall 
shine like a path of pure gold. 

"When your eyes behold a man, let it be a 
revelation of the work of God, and when ye 
take the hand of a fellow-man, let it be a sacra- 
ment of God with us, until the glory of the Di- 

viue Love fill the whole earth. 

"nif there be not with you the reconciliation of 
bellevers, ye know not the gate; if ye cauuot by 
faith see the reconcilation with sinners, ye know 
not the white throne. 

"Har not out nor refuse any eon of man, 
neither think that temple walls and altars are 
sufficient to sons of God; for the world is in the 
Father's hand, and he that leaveth or loveth 
not a soul doth not know the kingdom of God, 

4‘Bulld ye new folds, like the flocks of all the 
earth for multitude, aud bring iuto them no other 
faith than to love one another out of perfect 
trust in the Divine Love. 

Let it uot be so much as named or Imagined 
that brother should not cleave unto brother, in 
ihe pure sacrament which is the hond of perfect- 
ness, both for the life which now is and for that 
which is to come. 

“The voice of Divine Love, to them which 
keep holiuess hollly, commandeth with pure 
commaudment that the children look uuto the 
Father within one rule and order of charity.“ 


TRUE WORSHIP. 


The lecture of Mr. Abbot on "Pagan and 
Christian Idolatry,” recently published In THE 
INDEX, is a most beautiful announcement of 
faith in the unsensuous aud unseen, and has 
made clear to me much that I had felt but could 
not ahape into words. Iam indeed immeasurably 
grateful for this most lucid presentation of the 
subject of so much thought and discussion— 
„matter and spirit,“ or "form" va. the invisible, 
intangible, unimaginable ''formlessnese'' of the 
something we call spirit. 

Tt has been the babit of the Christlan Church 
to repent the Bibie phrases without any, or 
scarcely any, analysis of their meaning. The 
desire to know the exact meaning of a word or 
association of words with which we seek to ex- 
pres an iden or belief, is counted fastidiousness 
by a class of people {nditferent as to whether 
iruth can be really discovered. The world would 
be dark indeed, if, in the midst of apathy, there 
were not always some souls to whom truth ia as 

recious as the sight of the eyes If we cannot 

y very patient thought find our way out of un- 
certalnties, or if “in its essence nothing can be 
known," are we to use words the import uf which 
we are wholly incapable of explaining? It were 
better to remain io doubt, a far more commend- 
able atate than to rely upon assertion and profess 
to belleve, because “unbelief” is a hateful thing 
to the Church. How much better the drifting 
of a soul forever and ever out into trackless seas 
of apace, than to cramp the intellect with Irra- 
tional conclusions! 

We quote Mr. Abbot's words: “Spirit ls thought, 
Intelligence, will, affection, conscience: to at- 
tribute form or shape to these is absurd. The 
idea of form is purely a material one, and cannot 
be spiritunlized." In another place this occurs: 
“Tr we are to have such bodies—celestial ones,— 
they must still be material, although of a higher 
order of matter. ‘I'he spiritual body is not the 
apirit itself: you must think of a soul within that 
foo," 


I have not quoted Mr. Abbot's words exactly, 
or in consecutive order, but tlis is essentially the 
connection, ‘The soul, “the pure thought," pure 
being, with the coverings of "sense aud imagin- 
ation" dropped away, may possibly have a body 
with form and feature; but within It will dwell 
still the baffling and formless soul. Who shall 
say where the boundaries are, or if mind has 
ony limit? j 

n his ‘Religion of Humanity," Mr. Frothing- 
ham says: ‘I'he most unintelligible sayings 
about God are the most impressive to the relly- 
ious mind;" and he quotes these words: “Il am 
the Alpha and Omega,” and “God ts spirit.” 

The human mind finds itself powerless to 
reach, in these earlier stages of development, the 
meaning of these crisp utterances; and all search 
ends, as it perhaps ever must, in a glorious 


dream of possibilities, 


Herbert Spencer has somewhere said: “In all 
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directions our investigations bring us face to face 
with an insoluble enlgma." But the intellect 
which never wearies of its task scales all the 
heights, ‘sounds all the abysses," to find whence 
this voice of God in the soul, which is essentially 
the adoration of spirit for spirit. Superstitions 
are fading away; and the Christian religion, 

ng through various transformations, must at 

t give place toa truly spiritual worship from 
which all external forms will drop off; for the 
inward furnishing of the mind will absorb all, 
aud the true beauty will be centred there, need- 
ing uothing from without to enhance anything 
80 true gs truth ! 

And while all forms of religious Institutions 
are giving place to Ideas which tend to break 
down limitations, and to a common brotherhood 
of the race, the deep-sea soundings of mind into 
the mysteries of a life boru out of this may be 
recoguized as revealing n part of truth, and not 
unworthy the attention and recognition of the 
moet scientific intellects, C. A. B. 


M M — —— 
HORACE GREELEY AGAIN. 


BALEM, Ohio, Dec. 11, 1872, 
Mr. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir, —In your last issue you insert a few 
remarks on the death of Horace Greeley, which 
to my mind deserve a short criticism. in it you 
speak of him ns the target of poisoned arrows." 
"Many men are to-day smitten with shame and 
remorse that their partisan bitterness helped to 
break a noble heart aud craze a noble brain.” 
What you mean by poisoned arrows you do not 
tell us. Do you mean that &bafts of truth are 
poisoned arrows? If this is your meaning, then 
1 agree with you. Hut if you mean by the term, 
lying detraction, then 1 must make a fiat dis- 
claimer, Pray tell me (if the latter la your 
meaning) who shot polsoned arrows at the sage 7 
When and where are we to find them? Give 
us the names of those who did It, and the papers 
where they are recorded. I tried to folluw the 
campalgu along as best 1 could, and to me it was 
manifest that there was more than usual tender- 
ness exhibited towards Mr. Greeley, The speak- 
ere abot no “poisoned arrows,“ but lamented hiv 
fall. They spoke of him As a great journalix 
one whoee editorials they delighted to read, ani 
80 forth; but deplored his great mistake, es- 
pecially by having nearly every red-handed rebel 
in his ranks, Jeff Davis as chief. Where are the 
men who are smitten with remorse, that hei 
to break a noble heart and craze a noble brain? 
1f there are such, I very much doubt their man- 
linee and should pronounce it mawkish senti- 
mentality. Much as Mr, Greeley is to be pitied 
for his fully, we know that it was his own free 
act that crazed his brain; that be was a victim 
to his own ambitious weakuess, My dear eir, 
what would you have had men do? Is Mr. 
Greeley so high in your estimation as to be 
above criticism? His paper, the Tribune, dur- 
ing the campaign, vomited out more vitupera- 
tion and filtu than ever did Brick Pomeroy's 
sheet, or the Cincinnati Enquirer. I am too 
obtuse in intellect to see the force of the Ideu that 
no bad acts of a man's life should be mentioned 
after his death. I do not believe in the dogma of 
apotheasls. Beling a lifelong Abolitioniat, I know 
too much of Mr. Greeley's history in the great 
anti-slavery conflict to pronounce his course im- 
maeulate. I cannot be made to believe that the 
man who advocated the election of Henry Clay, 
with such intense earnestness, and who said of 
the true voting Abolitionists of that day that op- 
posed him and his slaveholding pet, "that they 
were only fit to pave hell's streets with," has an- 
tecedents above criticism. Truly did Mr. Phil- 
lips suy of him last summer that he (Mr. Gree- 
ley) quoted the criticisms of the Abolitionists as 
certificates that he was not an Abolitionist, Mr. 
Phillips remarked that if he would come to him 
now, he could give him certificates to the same 
etfect, I think that the less his partisan friends 
say of him now, the better for bis fame. When 
I heard of his death, I felt nothing but pity for 
him. He la gone, and his good works follow 
him. But what of the bad? Well, if you are 
agreed from this time to let him rest in peace, I 
am sure 1 can vordially shake hands with you, 
my brother. Yours truly, 

P. GORDON. 


[We print the above, not because we wish to 
continue in THE INDEX & discussion of Mr. 
Greeley's character, but because we are unwil- 
ling to reject so pointed a criticism of what we 
have said, Enough has certainly been said on 
both sides of this subject already, and we do not 
think it necessary to publish anything further 
concerning it, Weonly add that our correspond- 
ent cannot have read what we have read within 
the past few months; and that our estimate of 
Mr. Greeley is neither that of Lis ardent friends 
nor that of his bitter enemles.—Ep.] 


A man in St. Louis hns lost faith in doctors 
becanse sliortly afler being vaccinated ho was bitten 
by a mad dog. 
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COMPULSORY WORSHIP IN COLLEGES, 


[From the Amherar, Mare., Student.] 


It is doubtless known to many of our readers 
that steps are now being taken to secure a de- 
clan from the highest legal authority In thé 
Commonwealth, of the following question: 
“Has the College a right to compel a citizen of 
legal age to attend church?” 

In our own College,—and from many others 
we hear the same,—there is a growing feeling 
among many students representing all shades of 
religious belief, not only that the compulso 
system of worship ta unjust, but that it is In deti- 
anceof State law. We trust that college journala 
throughout New England, whatever may be the 
belief of thelr editora regarding compulsory wor- 
ms. will advocate carrying a test case to the 
highest court and settling this vexed question. 
It is fitting that this reform should originate at 
Amherst, 80 long regarded us a centre of religious 
culture; it is fitting that it should originate 
among those who believe that the worship of a 
few who “enter into his gates with thauksgiv- 
Ing," ia more acceptable to him than the mock- 
ery of many who approach his courte with a 
smothered curse. 

uest we print below a copy of that por- 
acer de Act of Inch ration of Yamahe Col- 
lege relating to this subject (the Italica are our 
own) :— 

"And the sald Corporation are further em- 
powered . . . . . to make and ordain, as 
occasion may require, reasonable rules, ordere, 
and by-laws, not repugnant to the Constitution 
and laws of thia Commonwealth, 

3 Oe. ent A aee! — aiam to or 

any of the privileges, honors, or degrees 
of said College, on account of the religious opin- 
ions he may entertain.” 


THE TRUE GENTILEMAN.—It would be an im- 
mensae protection against all debasing tenden- 
oles if, amid the exactions of our new tlon, 
we could carry over those gentlemanly Instincts 
which bave hitherto characterized our people. 
In employing this unusual term, I do not mean 
that dainty mannerism which puts on the air 
without the quality, of the gentleman. But t 
refer to that exquisite education of the con- 
sclence which makes duty and benevolence the 
habit of the soul; that fastidious honor which 
cannot, even in thought, condescend to mean- 
ness; that lofty self-respect which will observe 
the proprieties and practice the virtues of life 
with the readiness of impulse; that nobleness of 

rinciple which makes it as easy to be brave and 

e ag it is to breathe; that instinct of rectitude 
which shrinks from the false and the base as from 
the contamination of the plague. It would be a 
rare combination this, of Ama honor with the 
hardness of toil. But if labor is ennobled when 
wrought by the hands of a freeman, bow much 
more when associated with the dignity of the 
gentleman! 


Let us guard, then, with the jealousy of genu- 
Ine alarm, against thut despicable spirit of utilita- 
rlunlam which, like a hucksterer In the shambles, 
is always haggling with truth about her price. 
She la immeasurably more precious in herself 
than in all the uses to which men may put her. 
Truth, Integrity, and honor are the highest at- 
tributes of any people, and the enjoyment of 
regulated freedom, under a wise and constitu- 
tional l {a Its noblest privilege and re- 
ward. — Rev, B. M. Palmer. 


We can inform Jonathan what are the Inevi- 
table consequences of being too fond of glory— 
TAXES upon avery article which enters into the 
mouth, or covers the back, or la placed under the 
foot; taxes upon everything which it la pleasant 
lo see, hear, feel, smell, taste; taxes upon 
warmth, light, and locomotion; taxes on every- 
thing on earth and the waters under the earth; 
on everything that comes from abroad or is 
grown at home; taxes on the raw material; 
taxes on every fresh value that is added to it b 
the industry of man 1 on thi se we 
pampers man's A te anil the drug that re- 
stores him to esti; ot the ermitie which deco- 
rates the judge and the rope which hangs the 
criniinal; on the poor man's salt and the rich 
man's spice; on the brass nalls of the coffin and 
the ribbons of the bride; at bed or board—couch- 
ont or levant, we must pay. The schoolboy 
whips his taxed top; the beardlees youth man- 
ages hia taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a 
taxed road; aud the dying Englishman, pouring 
his medicine, which has paid seven per cent., 
into a apoon which has paid fifteen per cent, 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed which 
has paid twenty-two per cent., and expires in 
the arinsof un aputhecary who has paid a licence 
of a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting 
him to death, His whole property is then imme- 
diately taxed from two to ten per cent. Beside 
the probate, lange fecs are demanded for burying 
him in the chancel; hia virtues are handed down 
to terity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers, to be taxed no more.“ 
Sydney Smith, in 1820, 
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GREAT INDUSTRIES 


OF THE UNITED STATES; 


AN HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE ORIGIN, GROWTH, 
AND PERFECTION UF THE. CHIEF INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS OF THIS COUNTRY. 


1,300 PAGES AND 500 ENGRAVINGS. 
Written by 20 Eminent Authors, Including 


JOHN B. GOUOM, LEON CASB, BDWARD HOWLAND, 
JOS. B, LYMAN, Ray. E. RDWIN HALL, HORACE 
GREELEY, PHILIP RIPLEY, 

ALBERT BRISBANE, F. B. PERKINS, Ko., Etc. 


mplote hivtory of all branches of Industry, 
A ay 91 N ect, in All ages, Itiva complete 
encyclopedia of arte and manfacturee, and Is the most enter- 
talning and valnable work of information on subjects of gèn- 
eral intercat ever offered tothe public. II le ada ted to the 
wants of the Merchant, Mannfacrurer, Mechanic, neni 
Student, and Inventor, and sella to both old and young of al 
classes, The book is wold by ayeuts, who are making large 
nalas in all party of tho country. It ia offered nt the low price 
of $8.50, aud is the cheapest book ever sold by subscription. 
No family shonld he without a copy. We Want Agente in 
every town of the United Siatos, aud no Avent can fail 10 do 
well with thle book, Our terum are liberal. We give our 
aventé the exclusivo right of territory. (nv of our agents 
sold 133 copios in eight days; another sold 3 in two weeks, 
Our agent fh Hartford sold 397 in one week. Specimens of 
the work went ro agents on recelpt of stamp. For clrculara 
and torms to agents addross the pahilsliere, 


J. B. BURA & HYDE, Hartford, Conn., 
CHICAGO, ILL., of C)NCINNATI, OHIO, 


I-A copy of the above rently valuable book will be malted 
postpaid 1 8 ups who shall send £15.00, together with the 
names of FIVE NEW subscribers, tw à 

"THE INDEX, Dnawre ge, Tur vo, Omo. 


MR. FROTHINGHAM'3 NEW BOOK. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Contests.—I. l'endenclos ; II. God: V1. Bible; IV. Christ; 
V, Atonement; VI. Power of Moral Ineviration; VII. Provi- 
dence; VIII. Moral Ideni: 1X. Immer gli; X, Pdacatlon of 
Consclonce; XI. The Suwi of Good In Evil; XII. The soul of 
Truth in Error, 

One vol., moe. $1.5), Sent free on ree’ pt of priem, 

DAVID G, FRANCIS, Publishers 
17 A€wor Place, New York. 


So. B. BROWN, 


Late Cavhler toledo 
Savinge losiltotiun. 


WM. A, PAUSCH, 


Late wht Henry 8. 
Stebbins, 


BROWN & FAUNCE, 
BOOKSELLERS, 
STATIONERS, 


ASD HEATERS iN 


Wall and Window Papers, 


(Succorsors to Henry S, Ste!hns,) 


115 SUMMIT STREET, | TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Knep constantly on haud a. fae stork of kandard and cnr- 
rent literature, embracing ms upon Scloner. Ari, and Re- 
Uvion, aud are in receipt of new bwoka from jyuhlixhera as 
fast ae lead. Doks seni hy mall post palu n rec^lpi of 
publishers price, aud promptly ordered when nol (n stock 
Ou'-of-duie. and rare. howk« furnished when proenráblo In 
thie country or iu Kuglaud, Orders by mall oltcl ed. 


Friends of the Index! 
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Radical Bookeellur and Newenan you nay know ure oa We 
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THE RADICAL. 


A few odd colimeas, bound in clot . 
4) per vol. su bust pal. ^ cloth, for snlo at Lou dollars 


Address SYDNEY H. MORSE, 


25 Bromfeld 8t., Boston, Mars. 
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INDEX TRACTS | CULTURED FREE THOUGHT 


. 1.—Trutbas for the Times, by F. E ABBOT, con: 

ga " Fifty Affirmations" und "acra Principles.” 
Mr. CHARLES DARWIN, author of "The (ri L 
cles,” ny», 1n & letter to the Editor not originally Intended 
for publication, but «nhaequenily authorized to be used:— 
“] have pow read Truths tor the Times,’ and Iad- 
mire them from my inmost hesrt; and I agree to almost 
every word." New Edition. 1 RICE—10 conta; 12 copies, 
$1.00, 


No. 3,—Fear of the Living God, by U. B. FROTHING- 
HAM, exposes the debasing character cf the Ent no- 
tions of and pre«ente conceptions cf him that are 
worthy of the ninetcenth century. New Edilion. PRICE— 
Scents; 19 copies, 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rey. CHARLES 
VOYBEY, of England, ls an overwhelm'ng demonetration 
of the imperfections and errors of the Bible, both in tha Old 
And the New Testaments, New Euüttion. PRICE--10 cent; 
12 copies, $1.00. 


No, &.—Christian Propagandism, by F. E. ABBOT, 
ta an exposure of the weakness, cost!iness, and Inefficlency 
of the System of Foreign Missions. ures, Facts, 
and Intéresting Hxtracts. PRICE —10 cents; 12 copies, $1. 


No. 5, —* God In the Constitution,” by Rev. ARTHUR 
B. BRADFORD, opposes the Proposed Theological Amend- 
ment ſo the United States Constitution. PRICK—10 cents; 
12 coples, $1.00. 


No, G. The Babbuth,’ by PARKER PILLSBURY, ge- 
nornces Sabhataria roperatition. New Edillon. PRICE— 
10 cenis; 12 copier, $1.00, 


No. 7.—Compulsory Education,” N F. E. ABBOT, 
maintains the right of every child to be e nested, and the 
duty of the Stalo to ensure itan education. PRICE- 5 
conte; 12 coplas, 50 cents. 


No.B.—'FThe Present Heaven, by O. B. PROTHING- 
HAM, treats of & eubject that interests ever) body. New Edi- 
tion, PRICE- 5 cente; 12 copies, 60 cente. 


No, u The Christian Amendment, by F. E. ABBOT, 
shows the dangerous character of the 1 97 te Interpo- 
late the Evangelical Christlap Creed tn the U, B, Conatita- 
lion, PRICE—65 cents; 12 coples, 50 cente. 


No. 10. The Impeachmont of Christianity, by F. 
K. BROT. Third Ten Thousand, Seat porn distribu- 
tion to any one who wil distribute it, in packages of from 
5 to 100 copies. 


Nn, 1, —6" he God of Selence, by F, E. ABBOT, attempts 
10 ehow the rent Irfluvnee of modern scence upon the Iden 
of God, PRICE—1U cente; 12 coples. $1.00. 


No. 12.—"^ Homasniam Real Christienity? Two 
E-saya by FRANCIS W. NEWMAN and F. E. ABBOT. 
PRICE— io cents; 18 optics, $1.00, 

* 


No. Id. on the Vision of Heaven, by Prof. F. W. 
NEWMAN, of Kugland, analyzes the Christian conception 
of Heaven. DPHRICK—§S cens; 18 coples, 50 cents, 


Address, THE INDEX, 
Drawer &. Torx bo, Our. 


“THE CLERGY 
A SOURCE OF DANGER TO THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE.” 
Faery Thera shonld rend thie book, Prive 81.75. —poatage 
free, Send fora copy. Address W. E. dami son, a30 & 141 


Munros hr, Chiesa IIl. Agents wanted ib every city, town, 
und village In ihe American Unlon. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN ST. LOUIS, MO, 


It is intended aa s vehicle for euch translations, com- 
meniaricx, dud Origine) article, ar will best promote the 
Interevie of Speculnilve Philosophy in alf fts departments, 


Terme of Subscription, 


Two dollars per volume; angle mimber, & conta. 

Vula, J. Aug fT, bound ta une volume jn muslin, whl be 
sent post-puld by mal! for £3.00. 

Vol. IL, Vol. 1V., and Vol. V. fa mnelin, $8.00 each. 


p^ All eubeeriptions (within the United 8 
be addrerred tu thie Buon ME Suads wend 


WM, T. HARRIS, 
110 —16160w. Box 2398, Sr. Lorm, Mo. 


Back Numbers of the Index! 
FOR 1870 AND 1871. 


T ia no longer possible to furnish s complete Me of TH 
1 INDEX from the beginning, Whether bound or Alen. 
But wo have on hand s argo number of single copier, rome 

moet valus he 


of them containing tho ble art 
Mehed, These will he mailed to any saben a pe 


Twenty-five Cents a Dozen! 


Poreone orderin les of any particular date will . 
plied, If porsih . fe hoped Mal friends fmtererted "Ta 
the Free Religions movement will send in their orders at 
once, u much good cau be dune |n. thin way at small coat. 
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Breech. Loading Douh!e Grune, 840 to 850 ú 

Shot Guus 85 i0 8150. Alu e Qum OR to p20. brown. 
lowlinz and Repeating Ride, 8:0 10 6100. Revolvers, as 
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WESTERN GUN WORKS, Pitteburgh, Pa. 


< Samuel Johnson's Work On India. 
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95 Rromf-ld St.. Boston, Maen, 
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THE INDEX ASSOCIATION 
With offices at 142 Bt. Clair Street, TOLEDO. 0 a., 
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Btockof ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND Dotare CMa 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and n. 


THE INDEX 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational p 

Tt is the object of THE INDEX to give pnbile ut 
the boldest, most cultivated, and bent matu red ane 
age on all religious questions. THE INDEX Ja ht OF thy 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, assisted by ABRAM W ed M 
with the following list of Editorial Contributors "n. 
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New Tracts! 
Intended to Teach Religion Without Suprtiitie, 


FIRST SERIES. . ——— No, 1 m No. gw 
BECOND BERTES......,... . .. . . No, 31 o N 


Etther Series, 80 Centa; Buth, 50 Centa. 
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Free Religious A ssociation, 


The Report in pamphlet form, of the Anyta MEH ct 
the FREK RELIVIOVS ABROCIATION for 187%, can be obtained yr 
Applying to the Secretary, Was. J. Perren, New Bioton, 
Mass. li contiine essays by John W. / Andtotct, on “Lm 
BRTY AND THE CHURCH TN. Amenica:™ by C.D, B. Mills, on the 
avesiion, ‘Dory RELIGION REPRESENT A FEIMANXXT SET: 
Mer or THE HUMAN. MIND, OF IA IT A PEUI-HABUE Susie 
TION" And by O. B. Frothingham, on “Tae karmo or Ht 
MANITY;" iogeiher with the Report of the Execniive Cun 
mittec, and adiiresses and remarka by Dr. Rartol, A. B. Al- 
colt, Lucretia Mott, Celia Hurlelgh, Horace Seaver, Alerar 
der Loos, anf othere. Prius, 35 cents; In packages of Aer or 
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MAGIC SHADE FIXTURES! 


An Ineentous arrangement by which a Shinde mar ba rolled 
down from Ihe top, or rüteed from the hottom of the Windi, 
or both, ss may he desired: thus eecuring Peayrcr Vun. 
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ARCHITECTS, 
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NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 
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Truth for the Times,’ and i admire them from my mmn 
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Bible," by Rev. Charles Voyses; “Christian Propagan A P. 
by F. E. Abbot; "God in the Conrtitntion.” by Rer Per. 
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